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AGRICULTURE. 


T'i"  Ruta  Baga  or  Swedish  Tuhnip- 

gC3»THE  high  commendations  bestowed  upon  the  Ruta 
Baga,  and  the  decided  preference  given  to  it  over 
other  roots  and  vegetables,  as  food  for  live  stock,  by 
Mr.  Barney,  of  Delaware,  (the  owner  of  the  mam- 
moth oxen  lately  slaughtered  in  this  market)  will 
naturally  beget  an  anxiety  to  know  more  of  its  pecu- 
liar qualities,  and  to  learn  the  best  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing and  preserving  it. 

All  those  objects  will  be  best  accomplished  by  the  peru- 
sal of  a  Treatise  lately  written  by  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Cobbett,  whose  pen  communicates  new  life  and  ori- 
ginality to  the  most  exhausted  subjects.  We  have, 
therefore,  determined  to  offer  to  our  readers,  all  that 
he  has  said  on  this  matter,  as  well  in  his  "  first"  as  in 
his  "second  part  of  a  year's  residence  in  the  United 
States;"  both  of  which  little  volumes  will  be  found, 
especially  his  notices  of  agriculture,  highly  entertain- 
ing and  instructive. 

The  length  of  his  remarks,  and  the  near  approach  of  the 
season  for  sowing  the  seed,  induce  us  to  commence  the 
publication  of  his  Treatise  on  Ruta  Baga  in  the  pre- 
sent number.  Tt  will  be  continued  in  each  one,  suc- 
cessive!), until  finished. 

Mr.  Basnet  assures  us,  that,  but  for  the  liberal  use  of  the 
Ruta  Baga,  in  feeding  the  two  remarkable  oxen,  lately 
sold  by  him  in  this  market,  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
Indian  meal  would  have  been  consumed  ;  and,  more- 
over, that  without  the  Ruta  Baga,  which  helped  to  con- 
stitute that  variety  necessary  to  sustain  a  constant  ap- 
petite, it  is  even  doubtful  whether  they  could  have 
been  made  to  attain  to  such  extraordinary  excellence 
in  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  meat.  He  fully  con- 
curs with  Mr.  Cobbett,  in  estimating  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables,  as  altogether  insignificant,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Ruta  Baga  ;  and  observes,  that  be 
sides  their  intrinsically  nutritious  quality,  they  act 
finely  as  a  medicine,  counteracting  the  astringent 
tffect  which  would  result  from  a  more  exclusive  use 
of  dry  food  ;  all  which  we  must  confess,  appears  very 
natural  and  worthy  of  consideration. 


FROM    COBEEt's    YEAR'S    RESIDENCE. 

RUTA  BAGA. 

Culture,  mode  of  preserving,  and  uses  of  the  Ru- 
ta Baga,  sometimes  called  the  Russia,  and  so?n/- 
times  the  Swedish  Turnip. 

DESCRIPTION    OF  THE    PLANT. 

IT  is  my  intention,  as  notified  in  the  public  pa- 
pers, to  put  into  print  an  accou  t  of  all  the  exper- 
iments which  I  have  made  and  shall  make,  in 
Farming  and  in  Gardening  upon  this  Island.  1 
several  years  ago  long  before  tyranny  showed  its 
present  horrid  hont  in  England  formed  the  design 
of  sending  out,  to  be  published  in  this  country,  a 
treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the  root  and  green 
cropi,  as  cattle,  sheep  and  hog  food.  This  design 


their  hay,  while  the  scanty  picking  of  grass,  and  these,  I  have  not  yet  made,  upon  a  scale  suffici- 
its  purgative  quality,  will  disable  them  from  tak-  ently  large  here,  such  experiments  as  would  war- 
ing the  nourishment  that  is  necessary  to  keep  rant  me  in  speaking  with  any  great  degree  of  ccn- 
hem  up.  If  they  fall  away,  their  wool  will  be  in*  fidence.  Of  these  and  other  matters  1  propose  to 
lured,  and  the  growth  of  their  lambs  will  be  stop-  treat  in  afuturePAKT.which  l  shall  probably  pub- 
pid,  and  even  many  of  the  old  sheep  will  be  c.arri-lish  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  present  vear. 
i  d  away  by  the  dysentary.  To  provide  food  for 
'his  season  is  very  difficult.  Turnip  and  Cabbage 
will  rot,  and  bran  they  will  not  eat  after  having 
been  fed  on  it  during  the  winter.  Potatoes,  how- 
ever.and  the  Swedish  Turnips,  called  Ruta  Baga, 
may  be  usefully  applied  at  this  time,  and  so.  I 
think,  might  Parsnips  and  Carrots.  But.  as  few 
of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  these  plants 
to  the  extent  which  is  necessary  for  the  support 
of  a  large  flock,  we  must  seek  resources  more 
within  our  leach."  And  then  the  Chancellor  pro 
ceeds  to  recommend  the  leaving  the  second 
growth  'f  clover  uncut,  in  order  to  produce  ear- 
ly shoots  from  sheltered  buds  for  the  sheep  to  eat 
until  the  coining  of  the  natural  grass  and  the  ge- 
neral pasture. 

I  was  much  surprised  at  reading  this  passage  ; 
having  observed,  when  I  lived  in  Pennsylvania, 
how  prodigiously  the  root  crops  of  every  kind 
flourished  and  succeeded  with  only  common  skill 
and  care  ;  and,  in  1815,  having  by  that  time  had 
many  crops  of  Ruta  Biga  exceeding  thirty  tons. 
or  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  heaped  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  at  Botley  I  formed  the  design  of 
sending  out  to  America  a  treatise  on  the  culture 
and  uses  of  that  root,  which.  I  was  perfectly  well 
convinced,  could  be  raised  with  more  ease  here 
than  in  England,  and  that  it  might  be  easily  pre- 
served during  the  whole  year,  if  necessary,  I  had 
proved  in  many  cases 

II  Mr.  Chancf.llok  Livingston  whose  pub 


The  Ruta  Ba^a  is  a  sort  of  Turnip  well  known 
in  the  state  of  New- York;  where  under  the  name 
of  the  Russia  Turnip,  it  is  used  for  the  table 
from  February  to  July.  Bill  as  it  may  be  more 
of  a  stranger  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  it 
seems  necessary  to  give  it  enough  of  description 
to  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  it  from  every 
other  sort  of  Turnip. 

The  leaf  ol  every  other  sort  of  Turnip  is  of  a 
yellowish  green,  while  the  leaf  of  the  Ruta  Baga 
is  of  a  b/uish  green,  like  the  green  peas  when  of 
nearly  their  full  size.or  like  the  green  of  a  young 
and  thrifty  early  Yorkshire  cabbage.  Hence  it  is, 
I  suppose,  that  some  persons  have  called  it  the 
Cabbage  Turnip.  But  the  characteristics  the 
most  decidedly  distinctive  are  these :  that  the 
outside  ofthe  6u/6  of  the  Ruta  Bagaisof  a  green- 
ish hue  mixed,  toward  the  top.  with  a  colour  bor- 
dering on  a  red  ;  and  that  the  inside  of  the  bulb, 
il  the  sort  be  true  and  pure,  is  of  a  deep  yellow, 
nearly  as  deep  as  that  of  gold. 

MODE    OF    SAVING    AND    PKESERVING    THE    SEED. 

This  is  rather  a  nice  business,  and  should  be 
by  no  means  executed  in  a  negligent  manner. 
For,  on  the  well  attending  to  this,  much  of  the 
success  depends  ;  and  it  is  quite  surprising  how 
great  losses  are  in  the  end.  frequently  sustained 
by  the  saving  in  th  s  part  of  the  business,  of  an 
hour's  labour  or  attention.  I  one  year  lost  more 
than  half  of  what  would  have  been  an  immense 


crop,  by  a  mere  piece  of  negligence  in  my  bailiff 
lie  spirit  is  manifested  fully  in  his  excellent  little  as  to  the  seed,  and  I  caused  a  similar  loss  to  a 


work,  which  he  modestly  call  an  Essay,  could 
see  my  Ewes  and  La.nbs  and  Hogs,  and  Cattle, 
at  this  "  critical  season'"  [I  write  on  the  27th  of 
March],  with  more  Ruta  Baga  at  their  command 
than  they  have  mouths  to  employ  on  it ;  if  he 
could  s-e  me.  who  am  on  a  poor  and  exhausted 
pie  e  of  land,  and  who  found  it  covered    with 


gentleman  in  Berkshire,  who  had  his  seed  from 
the  same  parcel  that  mine  was  taken,  and  who 
hdd  sent  ma  y  mi  es  for  it,  in  order  to  have  the 
best  in  the  world 

The  Ru  a  Baga  is  apt  to  degenerate,  if  the  seed 
be  not  saved  with  care.  U'e.  in  England,  select 
the  plants  to  be  saved  with  seed.      VVe  examine 


weeds  and  brambles  in  the  month  of  June  last  ; !  well  to  find  out  those  that  run  least  into  neck  and 
who  found  do  manure  and  have  bought  none  ;  \i\green  We  reject  all  such  as  approach  at  all  io- 
he  could  see  me  overstocked,  not  with  mouths    .vards  a  whnUh  colour,  or  which  are  even   of  a 


but  with  food,  oiving  to  a  little  care  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  invaluable  Root,  he  would,  I  am 
sure,  have  a  reason  to  be  convinced  that,  if  any 
farmer  in  the  United  Slates  is  in  want  of  food  at 
this  pinching  season  of  the  year,  the  fault  is  nei- 

was  suggested  by  the  reading   of  the  following jther  in  the  soilnor  in  the  climate. 

passage  in  Mr.  Chxncelloh  Livingston's  Es-\     It  is,  therefore,  of  my  mode  of  cultivating  this 

tay  on  Sheep,  which  I  received  in   iB12.      After  Root  in  this  Island,  that  I  mean,  at  present  to 

having  stated  the  most  proper  means  to  be  em-. treat;  to  which  matter  I  shall  add,  in  another 

ployed  in  order  to  keep  sheep  and   lambs  during  Part  of  my  ivork,  an  account  of  my  experiments 

the  winter  months    he  adds : — "  Having  brought  as  to  the  MANOLF.WuRTZLE.or  Scarcity  Root: 

ovr  Bocks  through  the  winter  we  now  come  to  the  though,  as  wi'l  be  seen,  I  deem  that  root,  except 

mi'sr  critical    season,  that  is    the  laiter   end  of  in  particular  cases,  of  very  inferior  import  ince. 

March  and  the  month  of  \pril  Ar  this  time  the  '"he  Parsnip,  the  Carrot,  the  Cabbage,  are  all  ex- 
ground  being  bare,  the  sheep  will  refuse  to  eatjcellent  in  their  kind  and  in  their  uses,  but,  as  loitrcVs^an^indjied*  tiuxi*  »°  very  li.tle  a 


greenish  colour,  towards  the  neck,  where  there 
ought  to  be  a  little  r  ddish  cast- 

Having  selected  the  plants  with  great  care,  we 
take  t  era  up  out  of  the  place  where  they  have 
grown,  and  plant  them  in  a  plot  distant  from  eve- 
ry thing  of  the  Turnip  or  Cabbage  kind  which  is 
to  bear  seed.  In  this  Island  I  am  now,  at  'his 
time,  planting  mine  for  seed  [27th  March]  t  .k  'ig 
all  our  Engish  precautions.  It  is  probable,  hat 
they  would  do  very  well,  if  ake  i  out  of  a  heap  to 
be  transplanted,  if  well  elected;  bur.  lest  hi* 
should  not  do  well,  I  have  kept  mv  selected  plants 
all  the  winter  in  the  ground  in  nv  :m\\  n  \v:H 
overed  with  corn  sialks  and       i     i     onp    he 
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l^uoTthat  it  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that  away  item  all  approachers  exactly  lite  that  in- 
any  farmer  would  neglect  it  on  account  of  the  la-; sect.  It  abounds  at  times,  in  quantities  so  great 
bour  or  trouble  ;  especially   when    we  consider, 


that  the  seed  of  two  or  three  Turnips  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  sow  an  acre  of  land  I.  on  one  occa- 
sion, planted  twenty  turnips  for  seed,  and  the 
produce,  besides  what  the  little  birds  took  as 
their  share  for  having  kept  down  the  catterpillars. 
was  twenty  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  clean  seed. 
The  sun  is  so  ardent,  and  the  weather  so  lair 
here,  compared  with  the  drippy  and  chilly  cli 
male  of  England,  while  the  birds  here  never 
touch  this  sort  of  seed,  that  a  small  plot  of  ground 
would,  if  well  managed  produce  a  grea!  quanti- 
ty of  seed.  Whether  it  would  degenerate  is  a 
ma  erthat  I  have  not  yet  ascertained,  but  which 
I  am  about  to  ascertain  this  year. 

!  hat  all  these  precautions  of  selecting  the 
plants  and  trans/i  anting  them  are  necessary,  I 
know  by  experience.  I  on  one  occasion,  had 
sown  al  my  own  seed,  and  the  plants  had  been 
cat  ried  off  by  the  Jly,  of  which  I  shall  have  to 
speak  presently  1  sent  'O  a  person  who  had 
raised  some  seed,  which  I  afterwards  totind  had 
come  from  turnips  left  promiscuous  to  go  to  seed 
in  a  part  of  a  field,  where  they  had  been  sown. 
The  consequence  was,  that  a  good  third  part  of 
raVcrop  had  no  bulbs,  but  consist!  d  of  a  sort  ol 
rape,  all  leaves  and  staiks  growing  very  high 
wh.le  even  the  rest  of  the  crop  bore  no  rescm 
blance,  either  in  point  of  size  or  ol  quality  to 
turnips  in  the  same  field,  from  seed  saved  in  a 
proper  manner,  though  this  latter  was  sown  at 
a  later  period. 

As  to  the  preserving  of  the  seed,  it  is  an  inva- 
riable rule  applicable  to  all  seeds,  that  seed,  kept 
in  the  pod  to  the  very  time  of  sowing,  will  vege 
tate  more  quickly  and  more  vigorously,  than  seed 
which  has  been  sometime  threshed  out  lint, 
turnip  seed  will  do  very  well,  if  threshed  out  as 
soon  as  ripe,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  not 
too  much  exposed  to  the  air.  A  bag,  hung  up 
in  a  dry  room,  is  the  depository  that  I  use.  But 
before'  being  threshed  out,  the  seed  should  be- 
quite  ripe,  and.  if  cut  off,  or  pulled  up.  which 
latter  is  the  best  way,  before  the  pods  are  quite 
dead,  the  whole  sh  uld  be  suffered  to  lie  in  the 
sun  until  the  pods  are  perfectly  dead,  in  order 
that  the  ^eed  may  imbibe  its  lull  nourishment  and 
come  to  complete  perfection,  otherwise  the  seed 
will  wither,  much  of  it   will  not  grow  at  all.  and 


as  to  eat  up  all  the  youug  plants  on  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  acres  in  a  single  day       it  makes  ils 
attack  when  the  plants  are  in  the  seed  leaf:  and 
it  is  very  generally  prevalent)  that  it  is  always  an 
even  chance,  at  least,  that  evei  y  field  that  is  sown 
will    he    thus   wholly   destroyed      There   is  no 
remedy  but  that  of  ploughing  and  sowing  again, 
and    this    is  frequently  repeated  three  times,  and 
even  then  there  is  no  crop.      Volumes  upon  vol- 
umes  have  been    written  on  the  means  of  pre 
venting  or  mitigating  this  calamity  ;  l.ut  nothing 
effectual   has   ever  been  discovered    and  at  last 
the  only  means  of  insuring  a  ciop  of  Ruta  Baga 
in   England,  is,  to  raise  the  plants  in  small  plots, 
sown  at  many   different   times,  in  the  sane  man- 
ner as  cabbages  are   sown     and,  like    cabbages 
transplant    them  :  of  which    mode   of  culture   1 
shall  speak  by  and  by.      <t  is  very  singular,  that 
a  field    sown   one  day,  wholly  escapes,   while  a 
field  sown  the  next   day.  is  wholly  destroyed  — 
Nay,  a  part  of  the  same  field,  sown  in  the  morn- 
ing, will   sometimes  escape,  while  the  part  sown 
in  the  afternoon  will  be  destroyed,  and  sometimes 
the  afternoon  sowing   is  the  part   that  is  spared 
lo   find  a  remedy  for  this  evil  has  posed  all  the 
heads  of  all  the  natuialists  and  chemists  of  Eng 
land      As  an  evil,  the  smut  in  wheat ;  the  wire- 
worm  :  and  the    grubs  above  ground  and  under 
i  round  ;  the  catterpillars.  green  and  black  ;  the 
-i   g.  red.  black,  and  gray,  though  each  a  great 
tormentor,  are  nothing.      Against  all  these  there 
is  some  remedy,  though  expensive  and  plaguing  ; 
or,  at  any   rate,   their  ravages  are  comparatively 
slow,  and  their  causes  are  known.      But.  the  tu>-. 
nip  Jly  is  the  English  farmer's  evil  genius.     To 
discover  a  remedy  for  or  the  cause  of  this  plague, 
has  been  the   object  of  inquiries,  experiments, 
analysises.  innumerable.     Premium   upon   pre- 
mium   offered    have   only    produced    pretended 
emedies.  which  have  led  to  disappointment  and 
mortification  ;  and  I  have    no   hesitation  to  say, 
hat  if  any  man  could  find  out  a  real  remedy,  and 
could   communicate  the   means  of  a  cure,  while 
he   kept  the  nature  of  the   means  a   secret,   he 
would  be  a  much  richer  man  than  he  who  should 
discover  the  lo.  gitude  ;  for  about  fifty  thousand 
farmers  would  very  cheerlully  pay  him  ten  gum 
eas  a  year  each. 

The  reader  will  easily  judge,  then,  of  my  anxi 


tained  a  great  size  and  weight  ;  but  though  (hey 
did  not  actually  go  off  iO  seed,  they  wcievery 
little  short  of  so  doing.  They  rose  nto  long 
and  large  necks,  and  sent  out  sprouts  I  torn  the 
upper  par:  of  the  bulb  :  and  then  the  bulb  itself, 
which  is  the  thing  sought  after,  swelled  no  more. 
The  substance  ol  this  bulb  became  hard  and  strin- 
gy ;  and  the  turnips,  upon  the  whole,  were  smal- 
ler and  of  greatly  inferior  quality,  compared  with 
those  which  were  sown  at  the  proper  time. 

The  turnips  sown  between  the  15th  and  26th 
of  June,  had  all  these  bad  appearances  and  qual- 
ity, only  in  a  less  degree.  But  those  which  were 
sown  on  the  £6thof  June,  were  perfect  in  shape, 
size  and  quality  ;  and  though  I  have  grown  them 
larger  in  England,  it  was  not  done  without  more 
manure  upon  half  an  acre,  than  1  scratched  to- 
gether to  put  upon  seven  acres  at  Hyde  Pjrk  ; 
but  of  this  .  shall  speak  more  particularly  when 
I  come  to  the  quant, ty  of  crop. 

The  sowings  which  were  made  after  the  .'ijth 
of  June,  and  before  the  loth  of  July,  did  very 
well  :  and  one  particular  sowing  on  the  Uth  of 
July,  on  13  rods,  or  perches  of  ground,  sixteen 
and  a  half  feet  to  the  rod,  yielded  62  bushels, 
leaves  and  roots  cut  off  which  is  af.er  the  rate  of 
9y  :  bushels  to  an  acre.  But  this  sowing  was  ou 
ground  extremely  well  prepared, antl  sufficiently 
manured  with  ashes  from  burnt  earth  ;  a  mode 
of  raising  manure  of  which  I  shall  fuiiy  treat  in 
a  future  chapter. 

Though  this  crop  was  so  large,  sown  on  the 
Oth  of  July,  I  would  by  no  means  recommend  any 
farmer,  who  can  sow  sooner,  to  defer  the  business 
to  that  time  ;  for  1  am  of  opinion  with  the  old 
folk  in  the  West  of  England,  that  God  is  almost 
always  on  the  side  of  early  farmers.  Besides,  one 
delay  too  often  produces  another  delay  ;  and  he 
who  puts  off  to  the  9th.  may  put  off  to  the  i9th. 
The  crops  in  small  plots,  which  1  sowed  alter 
the  9th  of  July  to  the  30th  of  that  month,  grew 
very  well  ;  but  they  regularly  succeeded  each 
other  in  diminution  of  size  :  and  which  is  a  great 
matter,  the  cold  weather  overtook  them  before 
they  were  ri/t£  ;  and  ripeness  is  full  as  nee  ssary 
in  the  case  of  roots,  as  in  the  case  of  apples  or 
of  peaches.  (to   be  continued  ) 


that  which  does  grow,  will  produce  plants  far  in-  ety  to  know,  whether  this   mortal  ener.  y  of  the 
ferior  to  those  proceediitHromwellripened  seed,  farmer  existed  in   Long  Island.     This  was  the 

first  question  which  I  put  to  every  one  of  my 
neighbours,  and  I  argued  good  from  their  not 
appearing  to  understand  what  I  meant.  How- 
ever- as  my  little  plots  of  turnips  came  up  suc- 
cessively, watched  them  as  our  farmers  dotheir 
fields  in  England.  To  my  infinite  satisfaction,  1 
found  that  my  alarms  had  been  groundless,  i  his 
rircumstance  besides  others  that  have  to  men 
lion  by  and  by  gives  to  the  stock  farmer  in  A- 
merica  so  great  an  advantage  over  the  farmer  in 
England,  or  in  any  part  of  the  middle  and  north- 
ern parts  ol  Euiv-pe,  that  it  is  truly  >  onderful 
that  ihe  culture  of  this  root  has  not,  long  ago 
become  general  in  this  country 

The  time  op  sowing  then,  may  be  as  circum- 
stances may  require  from  the  25r  of  June  to 
about  the  Wth  of  July,  as  the  res   It  of  my  exper- 


T   Ml'.    OF    SOWING. 

Our  time  of  sowing  in  England  is  from  the  first 
to  the  twentieth  of  June.  This  was  one  of  the 
matters  of  the  most  deep  interest  with  me,  when 
1  cameio  Hyde  Park.  1  could  not  begin  before 
the  month  of  June,  for  1  had  no  ground  ready. 
But  then  i  began  w  t  great  care  on  the  2d  June 
sowing,  in  small  plots  once  every  week,  until  the 
3(  in  of  July.  In  every  case  the  seed  took  well, 
and  the  plants  giew  well  ;  hut  having  looked  at 
the  grown  of  the  plots  first  sown,  and  calculated 
upon  the  probable  advancement  of  them,  I  fixed 
up  ui  the  cith  of  June  for  the  sowing  of  my 
pi-':  c  pal  crop 

I  .>  as  particularly  anxious,  to  know,  whether 
this     ountry   were   cuised    with  the  turnip  fly 


..hich  is  ««  destructive  in  England.     It  is  a  little  iments  will  now  show      The  pl.mrs  sown  during 
iiuuxt  about  the  size  of  a  bed  Jlfa,  and  jumps' the  first  fifteen  days  of  June  grew  well,  and  at- 


SELECTED  ARTICLES. 


London,  Jan.  26. — The  21st  inst.  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  was  observed  throughout 
France  with  much  solemnity  None  of  Hie  daily  papers 
were  published  on  the  following  day,  except  the  Moni- 
teur,  and  lhal  only  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  a 
Royal  Ordinance,  containing  lists  of  Counsellorsof  State 
and  Masters  of  Quests. 

Accounts,  both  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  exhibit  the 
unexampled  fact,  that  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent mouth,  there  has  been  neither  frost  nor  snow  in 
these  remote  and  hitherto  inhospitable  regions  ;  but 
that  the  primroses  blossom,  and  the  gooseberry  trees  are 
green  under  the  u9th  degree  of  latitude. 

Paris,  Jan.  25 — Constance,  Yence,  Besiere,  and  Vey- 
nac,  charged  with  being  concerned  in  Ihe  murder  of  M'- 
Fualdes,  have  severally  been  acquitted. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  4.—  Geurge  Dunseth,  a  citizen 
of  this  place,  yesterday  committed  the  desperate  act  of 
murder,  by  discharging  a  loaded  pistol  at  a  Mr.  Lewis,  a 
stranger.  A  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  offered  by 
the  mayor  for  his  apprehension. 


A"eio- York,  March  23 — The  ship  Comet,  which  took 
out  from  this  port  a  Diamond,  insured  at  one  hundred  thous- 
and dollars,  has  arrived  safe  at  Havre. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


HIND  QUARTER. 

1  Sirloin 

2  Rump 

3  t.d^e.  bone 

4  Buttock 

5  Mouse  Buttock 

6  Veiny  Piece 
1  Thick  Flank 

8  Thin  Flank 

9  Leg 

10  Fore  Rib  ;  fife  Ribs 


FORE    QU.VhILR. 

11  Middle  Kib;  four  Ribs 

12  Chuck;  three  Ribs 

13  Shoulder,  or  Leg  of  Mutton  Piece 

14  Brisket 
16  Clod 

16  Neck,  or  Slicking  Piece 

17  Shin 

18  Cheek 


"  COlAiM-lMSS,"  AXY>  TRE,  «  ftlfYLAWA^lfc  OX." 


We  have  the  satisfaction  to  present  to  our  rea- 
ders, a  drawing  of  one.  and  an  authentic  account 
of  the  general  treatment  and  weight  of  two  of 
the  most  remarkable  Oxen  to  be  met  with  in  the 
annals  of  Husbandry. 

The  drawing  represents  the  form  and  common 
attitude  ohlie  larger  ox.  The  filain  horizontal 
line  3e*scrTOes  hisTength  from  the  root  of  the  horn 
to  the  tip  of  the  rump  The  plain  flerfiendirular 
line,  his  height  on  the  shoulders.  The  dotted 
lines  point  out  the  manner  of  cutting  ufi  a  beef,  as 
practised  by  victuallers,  and  the  figures  in  its 
centre,  refer  to  the  proper  technical  name  of  each 
piece.  We  have  been  thus  particular,  for  the 
sake  of  giving  a  pattern,  which  it  was  supposed 
might  be  useful  as  a  guide  to  house-keepers,  es 
pecially  those  in  the  country. 

These  oxen  were  fattened  by  Mr.  John  Bau- 
n  y.  .it  P"rt  Penn.  on  the  Dela>'  ate  river  an  ex- 
perienced and  enterprising  grazier  from  England 
— and  it  i!  ay  be  added,  one  of  those  foreigners 
who  come  to  enjov  and  to  be  erat.sful  for  the 
blessings  of  our  country.  By  the  examples  ol 
such  men,  moving  in  the  useful  and  unostenta- 
tious spheres  of  life,  our  country  is  amply  re- 
paid lor  all  the  advantages  which  tempt  the  emi- 
grant to  our  shores. 

The  first  and  not  the  least  agreeable  fact  that 
occurs,  in  the  history  of  Columbus,  the  larger  ox, 
is  that  he  was  bought  promiscuously,  in  a  drove 
of  common  cattle,  at  West  Chester  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1 8 1 7,  and  that,  for  all  that  is  known  to 
the  contrary,  the  stock  from  which  he  sprang, 
was  imported  by  the  first  European  settlers  of 
America — hence,  the  conclusion  is  established, 
that  at  least  this  family  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
does  not  deteriorate  undert  he  continued  influence 
of  our  soil  and  climate. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  im- 


port our  stock  cattle  from  Euiope  ;  but  this  opin- 
ion begins  to  be  superseded  by  the  conviction 
that  we  have  now  the  materials  for  rivalling  the 
best  breeders  of  England  and  that  if  something 
depends  upon  blood,  much  more  depends  upon 
fooa  and  good  Vnanagem  nt         " 

Columbus  was  four  years  old  when  he  wts  pur- 
chased by  -.  r  Bakney  and  hid  be.  n  reared  thro' 
the  summer  on  upland  pasture  ;  fed  in  winter.  In 
an  open  shed  on  clover  hay,  and  was  said  not  to 
have  eaten  six  oushels  of  grain  up  to  that  time — 
since  which,  his  treatment  has  been  as  follows  :- 

First  Summer — Pastured  with  other  cattlt 
and  ate  nothing  but  grass 

First  Winter — Commenced  in  December,  giv- 
ing him  from  four  to  e  glu  quarts  of  Indian  meal 
per  day,  mixed  with  same  quantity  of  Huta  Baga 
sometimes  called  Russian  o>  Swedish  turnip 
and  small  and  f  equent  supplies  of  upland  hay 

Second  Summer — Turned  out  with  his  oiiiei 
cattle  and  experienced  the  same  treatment,  a- 
the  preceding  summer,  until  the  milk  began  t< 
dry  in  the  corn,  when  he  commenced  throwing 
to  him  from  the  field,  about  16  ears  per  day 
stalks  and  all.  until  t  he  corn  became  hard  enough 
to  grind  ;  this  brought  him  on  to  the 

Second  Winter— When  he  was  driven  back  to 
his  stall,  and  again  kept  on  Indian  meal  and  Huta 
Baga  ;  of  the  former  from  12  to  10.  of  the  la-ter 
from  3  to  1  quarts  per  day,  with  good  upland 
hay.   until   the   8th  day  of  March,    when    he  ar 

rived  iu  this  city. 

THE  DEL.,  If  A  HE  OX 

Was  acknowledged  by  all  who  saw  him.  to  ex- 
ceed in  beamy  of  countenance,  limbs,  colour  and 
fine  proportions,  any  animal  of  that  kind  ever 
exhibited  in  this  market 

He  wasof  the  Holsttin  breed  ;  imported  by  Mr. 
Wall,  of  Philadelphia;  was  of  the  same  age  of 


Columbus,  reared  together  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  ueated  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  his 
allowance  was  a  few  quarts  less  per  day 

In  reply  to  our  enquiries  on  that  point,  Mr. 
Ba  nf.y  informed  us,  that  by  watching  the  afifte- 
lite  of  these  oxen  and  drefully  regulating  their 
mi  als  according  to  the  -weather  they  were  kept 
al  ay- in  good  health  seldom  f.iied  to  eat  their 
allowance    and  were  never  surfeited. 

ue  considers,  that  in  the  means  of  fattening 
cattle  this  country  possesses  in  its  Indian  Coin, 
an  advantage  over  Englund,  for  which  she  has 
no  adequate  substitute.  He  gives  the  preference 
to  Indian  meal  over  every  oiher  species  oi  tood 
i'>r  laitening  either  sheep  or  cattle,  and  gives  it  in 
i  s  dry  unsifted  state  But  he  is  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  a  much  less  quantity  of  meal  will  answer, 
and  that  it  is  eaten  with  a  better  appetite,  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  Huta  Baga  ;  of  this 
root  he  has  the  highest  opinion,  concurring  with 
Mr  Cobbtt  in  the  belief,  that  it  is  sweeter 
and  far  more  nutritious  than  any  other  root  or 
vegetable  used  for  feeding  live  stock. 

It  would  be  necessary,  however,  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  system  and  the  means  by  which 
the  feeder  of  these  oxen  has  attained  such  emi- 
nence and  success  as  a  feeder  both  of  Cattle  and 
of  Sheep,  that  the  reader  should  know  something 
of  the  extensive  advantages  derived  from  the  lo- 
cal situation,  quality  and  growth  of  his  land. 
These,  with  some  otherpai  ticulars,  relative  to  the 
management  of  his  farm,  and  large  stock  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  we  must  reserve  for  a  subsequent  num- 
ber when  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  of 
his  sheep,  their  breed,  qualities  and  treatment. 

The  two  oxen  in  question  were  brought  to  this 
na-ketin  the  S'ea  Boat  from  French  Town, 
and  as  the  fact,  though  apparently  trivial  in  it- 
self, is  a  constitutional  one,  as  relates  to  them— 
we  shall  be  excused  for  stating,  that  it  took  them 
three  days  to  travel  from  Port  Penn  to  French 
Town  :  and  the  last  day  they  could  only  be  tra- 
velled 3 -J  miles 

They  were  both  sold  to  Messrs.  G  and  J. 
Kusk,  Vietuallers  in  thismaiket,  and  by  them 
slaughtered  on  the  1 8th  day  of  March — the 
prime  pieces  were  sold  for  50  cents  per  lb! 

'"■CT*  I  heir  weight  .md  dimensions  ascertained 
ivith  great    ar    and  exactness    here  follow  :  — 

DELAWARE  OX. 

WEIGHT. 

Alive     -     -     -      ■  6H8 

-23 

22i 


\ 


COLUMBUS. 

WEIGHT. 

\L  VE 296-: 

Head  and  tongue 
Keet     -     -     - 

241 

26 

,  vcr       -     -     - 
Heart  -    -    -      - 

-   18 

10 

t.iglus     -     -     - 
K'.ugh  tallow  -     - 
rlide  -     -     -     - 
Blood    -     -     -     - 

-   II. 
21s 

94 

Other  offal  weigh.  222^ 


Nett  beef 


Loss  unaccount- 
ed for 


78U 
20tio" 

28:^ 


2*1 

11 


101 


198 


751 
18J1J 

2  82| 
•    105$ 


Loss  on  live  nrjfc* 
•weight 


296-2 


"46TJ  Per  Ct. 


-2688 


11  n 
•''Ten 


?"SGE   -4. 
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MISCELLANY. 


piilJWE  GEORGE'S  COUNTV. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer. 
Gentlemen— We  freque.  tly  see  in  your  paper  a  good 
deal  said  about  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  land  ;  the 
weight  of  a  pumpkin,  turnip,  radish,  &c.  but  I  have  seen 
no  notice  whatever,  taken  of  the  products  ot  that  sec- 
tion of  country  immediately  adjoining  the  District  ot 
C  i  utribia,  to  the  east. 

Prince  George's  is  not  a  large  county,  and  it  may  be 
correctly  stated,  that  the  article  ol  tobacco  alone,  was 
sold  last  year  by  the  planters  of  that  county,  for  nearly 
a  million  of  dollars;  more  than  six  eighths  ot  which 
was  made  in  the  space  of  less  thsn  twenty  miles  square, 
ami  of  this  there  is  not  the  one-twentieth  ot  the  land 
cultivated  in  that  article.  ,i 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  those  who  purchased  it, 
and  those  who  stripped  it,  have  not  made  less  than  a 
clear  profit  of  20  or  25  per  cent.  It  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  insert  the  above  in  your  paper,  as  it  may  serve  to 
correct  the  impressions  of  strangers  visiting  the  seat 
of  the  national  government,  and  shew  the  country  to  be 
not  so  poor  and  unproductive  as  it  is  generally  believed 
to  be.  'A  RENTER- 

One  -word  of  commentary  on  the  above. 
Let  the  planters  of  Prince  George's  reflect  how  muclt 
the  prices  of  their  lands  have  been  raised  by  an  unprece- 
dented advance  in  the  price  of  tobacco,  which  mag  ail 
las,  many  years,-  then  let  them  consider  that  by  improv- 
in-.-  their  -.taste  lands,  how  soon  they  could  double  the 
present  fertile  portions  of  their  farms,  in  that  case  tho 
tobacco  should  suddenly  fall  to  seven  or  eight  dol  ars, 
their  estates  would  still  be  intrinsically  as  valuable  as 
tbey  are  now.  Let  every  planter  look  around  him,  and 
calculate  what  proportion  of  his  five,  six,  eight  hundred, 
or  a  thousand  acres  is  arable  and  rich  enough  to  pay  an 
interest  on  the  capital  invested,  and  the  labour  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  compare  it  with  the  capital  lying  dead  mvaste 
nnbrodHClive  land  !  ■'  n 

It  s  true,  however,  that  there  are  few  counties  pos 
sessine  more  solid  wealth-few  whose  exports  more  ex 
ceed  their  imports-wd  very  few  in  a  state  ot  more  rap.o 
improvement ;  still  there  is  in  that  county  a  great  por- 
tion of  waste  land,  and  not  a  little  which  is  cultivated 
without  skill  or  economy.- [£<i  ■  '■/'«.  tarm.\ 


ST  A    EMENT. 

Of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  General 
Post  Office,  from    the  1st  day  of  Jan.  1.814,  to 
the  I st  day  oj    January,   1819. 
Cash  remaining  or.  hand,  unexpended,  Janu- 

arv  1st,  13U,  J57V04J4 

Cash  received  in  the  year  1814,  §540,906  37 
do  1815,     643,443  97 

do  1816,     759,743  33 

do.  1317,     7'i2,232  74 

do.  1818,    711,1180  69 


We  the  subscribers,  practising  physicians  [or 
surgeons,  as  the  case  may  bej  of  tbe  town  [coun- 
try or  city  '  of do  hereby   certify)  that, 

altera  careful  examina  ion  ot    the  case  of •— 

who  is  now   on  the  Pension  Roll  of  the  Slate  of 
we  are  of  opinion  that  his  disability  does 


Receipts  of  cash  in  the  years  1814,  1815, 

1816,  1817,  and  181  iS,  3,078, 20710 


3,449,472  Ol 

Expenditures  in  the  year  1B14,  §545,215  S3 

1  do  1815,     512,214  90 

do.  1816,     601,330  14 

do  1817,     669,^111  13 

do.  1818,     729,137  78 

3,057,399  75 
Payments  made  to  the  Trea-  ^       - 

sury  during  the  same  period,     379,o40  44 


Aggregate  of  expenditures  and  monies  paid 
'into  the  Treasury  for  five  years,  ending 
January  1,  1819,  o,436,740  U 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  General  Post  Of- 
fice,  on  the  1st  day  of  Jan,  1819,  of  gl2£olj>5 


Society  for  the  promotion  of  the  Ussful  Arts. 

ilbany,  March  19.— On  the  day  prescribed  by 
law,  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  useful  arts, 
proceeded  to  examine,  and  award  the  premiums 
on  specimens  of  wollen  cloth  of  domestic manu- 
facture Sixty  two  specimens,  from  different 
counties,  had  been  received.  The  first  premium 
of  S>I0,  was  adjudged  to  Isaac  Ogden,  esq  ol 
Delaware  county;  the  second,  of  880,  to  Vin- 
cent Rcid,  of  Saratoga  county;  and  the  third  ot 
g7f)  to  Samuel  A   Law,  of  Delaware  county. 

Returns  of  the  quantity  of  cloth,  trom  the 
clerks  of  counties,  presented  lor  premiums  be- 
fore the  respective  judges  of  county  .courts 
have  only  been  received  from  the  following,  viz. 


The  aggregate  amount  of  net  revenue,  from  the 
oiigin  of  the  establishment  up  to  the  1st  January, 
ISlo,  as  far  as  the  same  has  been  ascertained, 
after  deducting  the  compensation  to  postmasters, 
c«sh  paid  for  the  transportation  ol  the  mail,  and 
all  contingent  and  incidental  expences,  is  esti- 
mated at  g  1.588.264  ;  the  aggrega'e  of  payments 
into  the  Treasury  amounted  on  the  first  day  ot 
January,  1819,  to  gl, 181,7*8,  leaving  8406,5 30, 
which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  outstanding  debt 
before  mentioned  ;  the  net  revemue  being  stated 
from  the  quarterly  returns  of  the  postmasters, 
and  not  from  the  balances  actually  received  at  the 
General  Post  Of/ice.  The  net  revenue  lor  the 
year  1818  is  not  ascertained,  the  quarterly  re- 
turns of  the  postmasters  not  having  yet  been  all 
received. 

There  are  now  in  the  U.  S.  3,600  Post  Offices. 


Herkimer 

Onondago 

Albany 

Kings 

Ulster 

Madison      - 

Mo  tgo    ery 

Orange 

J^fi'    son 

Gieene 

Oneida 

Sufl.iik 

Sullivan      - 

ltensclaer   - 


Total 


39  yards. 
76  1-2 
228 
79 
110 
352 
lt,4 
164 
183 
137 
270 
J  50 
110 
105  1-2 

2108  yards. 


The   trood  government  of  our  appetites  and  corrup 

inclinations,  will  make  our  minds  jheerful  and  easy - 
Contentment  will  sweeten  a  low  fortune,  and  patience 
will  make  our  sufferings  light. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Pension  Office,  March '23,  1S19. 
An  Act  of  Congress  of  the  third  of  the  present 
month,  requires  that  an  examination  shall  be  had 
biennially  of  all  Invalid  Pensioners  of  the  United 
States,  except  where  the  pension  shall  have  been 
originally  granted  for  a  total  disabilily,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  other  cause  which 
cannot  either  in  whole  or  in  part  be  removed— 
excepting  also,  those  invalid  pensioners  ot  the 
revolution,  who  have  since  the  passage  of  the 
law  of  the  18th  of  March,  IS! 8,  availed  them 
selves  of  the  provisions  of  that  act. 

Notice  is  therefore  given,  that  the  subjoined 
blank  form  of  a  certificate  for  the  examing  phy- 
sicians or  surgeons,  is  hereby  directed  to  be  ob- 
served in  all  cases  embraced  by  the  law  of  ,the 
3d  instant.  ,, 

'I  he  annexed  statement  showing  the  amount  ot 
pay  for  each  grade  of  pensioners,  according  to  the 
ratio  of  disability,  will  enable  the  examing  phy- 
sicians or  surgeons,  to  ascertain, 'by  referring  to 
the  certificate  of  pension,  the  degree  ol  disability 
for  which  the  pension  was  originally  granted. 
Approved,  J.  C.  CALHOUN, 

vr  Sec'ry  at  War- 


k  still  or  not.    as  the  case  may  be  |  continue. 
[Here  describe  it  ] 

And  further,  that  the  degree  of  disability  un- 
der which  he  labours  at  present,  is  ■  one  -half,  one- 
tlvrd,  as  the  case  maybe]  being  [here  state  the 
degree  or  insert  the  word  not'j  less  than  the  ori- 
ginal degree  of  disability  for  which  he  was  plac- 
on  the  pension  roll. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me) 
this da)  of    — ,  A.  B.       J7 

1  certify  that  the  deponents  are  ere- 1 
dible  persons.  A.  B.      $ 

i  ST.ITEMEAT,  shewing  the  amount  of  pay  for  each 
grade  if  pensioners,  according  to  the  ratio  of  disability. 

L1ETJTRSANT  COLONEL. 

Total  disability,  g30  ;  three  fourths  do.  §22  50  i  two 
thirds  do.  g20;"one  half  do.  §15  ;    one  third  do.  glO; 

one  found  do.  §7  50. 

MAJOR. 

Total  disability,  §25;  three-fourths  do.gl8  75:  tw« 
thirds  do.  Slfi  6o  2-3  ;  one  halt  do.  §12  50  :  one  third 
do-  §8  33  1.8  j  one  fourth  do.  §6  25. 

CAPTAIN. 

Total  disability,  g20  ;  three  fourths  do.  gl5;  tw» 
thirds  do.  §13  33  1-3  ;  one  half  do.  §10;  one  third  do. 
§5  66  2-3  ;  one  fourth  do    g5. 

FIRST  LIEUTENANT. 

Total  disability  §17  ;  three  fourths  do.  §12  75; 
two  thirds  do.  g'll  33  1-3  ;  one  half  do.  §8  50;  one 
third  do.  §5  66  2-3  ;  one  fourth  do.  §4  25. 

SECOND    LIEUTENANT. 

Total  disability,  §15  •  three  fourths  do.  §11  25:  two 
thirds  do.  gio  ,  one  half  do.  §7  50  ;  one  third  do.  §5  ; 
one    fourth  do.    §3  75. 

THinU    LIEUTENANT.  ♦.--,..•■ 

Total  disability-,  §14  ;  three  fourths  do.  §10  50  j  two 
thirds  do.   §9  33"  1-3  ;   one   half  do.   §7  ;   one  third  do- 

§4  66  2-3  ;   one  fourth  do.  §3^^        ^^-     ^.-~ 

ENSIGN. 

Total  disability,  §13;  three  fourths  do.  §9  75;  two 
thirds  do.  $3  66  2-3  ;  one  half  do.  §6  5C  ;  one  third  do. 
"4  33  1-3  ;  one  fourth  do.  %o  25. 

Non-commissioned  ojicer,  musician,  or  private  soldier. 

Total  disability,  $8  ;  three  fourths  do.  #6  ;  two  thirds 
do.  $i  33  1-3  ;  one  half  do.  #4  ;  one  third  do.  #2  66  2-3  ; 
one  fourth  do.  $2. 

JWc.  The  highest  pension  is  the  half  pay  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel.  All  grades  below  that  rank,  and  not  in 
eluded  in  the  above  table,  receive  alloyvances  propor- 
tionate to  their  monthly  pay. 


A  Receipt  for  Cleaning  Paint,  which  has  been 
repeatedly  tried  with  success;  1  lb.  of  soft  soap- — 
'2  oz  of  pearl  ash—  1  pint  of  sand — and  one  pint 
of  table  beer. 

Simmer  the  above  in  an  earthen  vessel ; — be 
particular  that  the  ingredients  are  well  mixed  ; 
put  a  small  quantity  on  flannel  ;  rub  it  on  the 
wainscoat ;  then  wash  it  off  with  warm  water  and 
afterwards  dry  it  thoroughly  with  a  linen  cloth. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  rhy- 
mical  science,  that  the  various  productions  from 
the  distillation  of  coal,  amount  to  more  than  six 
times  the  price  of  the  original  article.  A  chal- 
dron of  New  Castle  coals,  which  costs  about  3/. 
will  produce  : 

1     1-4  Chaldrons  of  Coke,   at  31». 

12  Gallons  of  Tar,  ot  )ud. 

18  Gallons  of  Ammonia  Liquor,  at  6rf. 

20,000  Cubic  feet  of  Gass,  at  15s.  rer  10C0 
cubic  feet. 
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18  9 

10  3 

9  0 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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AMUSEMENT. 

SKETCH  OF  ENGLISH  MANNERS. 


EXPOSURE    TO    SERVANTS, 

There  is  an  old  French  saying  which  informs 
us  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre 
I  happened  to  have  been  long  enough  in  the  world 
to  have  known  France  during  the  ancient  regi 
me,  before  the  Revolution,  and  I  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  this  maxim  in  that  country. 
The  princes  ol'the  blood  and  the  haute  noblesse 
at  that  time,  put  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
their  servants.  They  treated  them  with  a  good- 
ness and  familiarity  which  is  not  known  in  colder 
and  more  prudent  England,  where  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety is  the  effect  of  reasoning  combined  with  a 
sense  of  our  interest.  The  other  orders  of  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  the  votaries  of  haut  ton  and  fash- 
ion, naturally  imitated  the  highest  ranks.  Every 
one  had  a  confidential  valet.  Some  had  more. 
Many  employed  a  very  humble  secretary,  sprung 
from  the  lower  order,  to  write  their  letters — 
even  their  billets  deux,  assignations,  proposals, 
&c.  and  soil  dlt  en  fiassant,  some  of  the  half  edu- 
CW  ■  !,  giddy  young  nobility,  wrote  such  bad 
French,  and  worse  orthography,  that  a  proxy 
writer  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  putting  his 
master  decently  upon  paper 

By  this  means  however,  their  debts,  their  in- 
trigues the:r  weaknesses  and  follies,  were  quite 
laid  open,  to  their  domestics,  who  sooner  or  la- 
ter betrayed  them.  A  certain  prince  of  the  blood 
knows  what  he  confided  to  Blondin  ;  and  many 
nobles  were  still  worse  treated.  Some  were  lite- 
rally  sold  :  and  were  the  victims  of  their  own  in 
credulity  in  this  respect. 

What  led  me  particularly  to  this  subject  was, 
a  scape-grace  nephew  of  mine  having  dropped  a 
letter  intended  for  his  "  own  man,"  as  he  is  com- 
monly called.  He  had  forgotten  to  seal  it,  being 
f tightened  by  the  voice  of  a  dun,  which  induced 
him  to  slip  out  ol  my  garden  gate  in  the  country, 
and  to  order  his  horses  round  :  after  which  he 
cantered  off  for  a  snug  retreat  of  his  own.  The 
letter  was  verbatim  as  follows,  and  addressed  to 
his  servant,  at  his  town  house  : 


sed.  I  mean  to  provide  for  her,  and  if  she  receive 
my  letter  well,  confide  to  her  where  I  am,  and  furnish 
her  with  the  means  of  coming  to  me.  Speak  very  highly 
of  mc,  audi  will  reward  you  handsomely  for  it.  lain 
quite  short  of  clothes  ;  having  only  twelve  pair  of  trow- 
sers  and  twenty  waistcoats  ;  one  black,  and  one  mixture 
coat,  besides  the  two  tunics.  1  look  horridly  in  the  olive 
brown  tunic.  It  makes  me  as  sallow  and  bilious-look- 
ing as  the  devil.  I  only  tried  it  on.  I  wish  that  Allen 
would  take  it  back  :  let  it  lie  for  a  day  or  two  on  his 
counter  ;  and  to  the  first  Johnny  Raw  of  a  fellow  who 
wants  a  tunic  in  a  great  hurry,  Allen  can  swear  that  this 
one  is  just  made  for  my  lord  so  and  so  ;  and  if  it  fit  the 
spoony,  he  can  take  it  off  his  hands  ;  otherwise  I  must 
keep  it.  But  as  for  my  paying  for  it,  that  is  quite  anoth- 
er matter.  The  dealer  who  sold  me  that  balance 
horse  is  a  damned  scoundrel.  He  thought  to  do  me  ; 
but  I'm  more  of  a  dealer  than  him  !  The  greenhorn,  who 
bought  him  of  me,  is  just  emerged  from  Westminster, 
and  I  make  clear  sixty  guineas  by  the  transaction.  I  send 
by  the  carrier  the  last  two  pair  of  dress  pantaloo 
they  must  be  altered.     You  know  that  I  am  a  little  what 


BALTIMORE : 

FRIDAY,    APRIL   2,  1819. 


by  the  cultivation  of  the 


is  vulgarly  called  baker-kneed,  which  1  explained  to  the 
German  fool  who  made  them.  A  pad  v. ould  remove  the 
defect.  What  an  ass  a  tailor  must  be  who  can't  fit  a 
man  well,  be  his  deformities  what  they  may  !  Appro, 
pos — 1  must  have  six  new  pair  of  stays  by  the  time  I  re- 
turn, and  six  pair  of  spurs  from  Vincent's.  Long's  is  a 
devil  of  a  bill— but  it  will  never  be  paid.  I  do  not  re- 
collect any  thing  else,  only  keep  peace  among  my  un- 
dutlful  and  clamorous  creditors.         Signed  as  usual. 

"  P.  S.  Tell  Bishop  I  have  sold  the  brace  of  pointers 
for  fifty  guineas.  Don't  cost  me  half  that  sum.  I  bought 
them  of  Sir  George.  The  lean  dog  an't  worth  a  guinea, 
and  never  cost  me  but  three  ;  so  1  don't  lose  there.  I 
shall  remit  you  money  in  a  post  or  two." 

The  Hermit  in  London 


THE    LETTER. 

"  John  Thompson — I  write  this  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  left  my  uncle's  house.     The  damned  jeweller  call- 
ed there,  and  it  is  too.hot  to  hold  me  any  longer.     I  had 
given  the  porter  a  crown,  with  orders  to  say  that  if  any 
one  called,  I  was  gone  to   Rangate  ;  but  the  fellow  is  a 
bungling  rascal,   and  not   used  to  town  work.     Should 
*   *   *    *  call  in  town,  swear  to  him  that  1  have  taken  a 
trip  to  France  for  a  few  months.     You  must  tell  Bishop 
to  take  the  bay  horse,  got  by  Goldsmith,  from  the  straw- 
yard  ;  and  he  is  to  make  him  up  and  sell  him.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  1  have  overworked  him,  and  that  his  wind  is 
touched.     If  this  be  observed  by  the  buyer,    Bishop   [Ins 
head  groom,  another  confident  .']  must  swear  that  it  is  noth- 
ing but  a  trifling  cough.     You'll  be  glad  to  hear,   that  I 
have  got  rid  of  the  filly,  and  of  the  brown  balance  horse. 
The  filly  is  as  vicious  as  hell,   and  would  hove  broken 
«ome  of  our  necks.     I  sold   her  to  a  Portuguese.     The 
horse  looked   uncommonly  well  ;    his  coat   was  like  a 
looking   glass.     So  much  for  care  and  antimony  !    He 
fetched  a  hundred  and  fifty  ;   and  an't  worth  a  damn-— 
Tell  this  to  Bishop,  he'll  hardly  believe  it.    If  Mary  Wil- 
liams comes  plaguing  me  for  money  give  her  5  pounds 
but  tell  her  that  it  is  useless  to  be  thus  troublesome  ;  — 
swear  that  I  am  abroad  ;    that  it  is  in  vain   to  call  any- 
more, as  you  must  give  her  to  understand  that  I  will  do 
no  more  for  her.    lam  quite  tired  of  the  girl  ;  and  I  wish 
somebody  else  would  take  a  fancy  to  her.    Apropos,  you 
inusl  pay  that  woman  for  linen,    her  account  is  exhorbi- 
tant  ;    but  never  mind  ,    there  is  a  verv  pretty  girl  who 
works  at  the  shop,  to  whom  you  will  deliver  the  enclo- 


EPIGRAM. 
At  the  Inn  of  Bethkellcrt.  at  the  foot  of  Snow 
den,  is  an  album  in  which  many  a  young  traveller 
has  tried  to  flutter  his  unfledged  poetic  pinions 
on  a  summer  evening.  Dr.  B.  unwilling  to  pass 
through  so  interesting  a  country  without  leaving 
some  memorial  of  his  having  done  so;  but  having 
ueen  perhaps  disappointed  of  an  interview  with 
any  of  the  coy  nine  on  the  Peak  of  Snowden,  and 
perhaps  fatigued  with  his  journey,  left  this  laco- 
nic entry: 

"  Dr.  B k  stopt  the  night." 

This  produced  the  following  or  something  like  it 
"  In  scripture  we  are  told, 
That  Joshua  of  old 
Stopt  the  day]  while  he  thrash'd  the  Philistines  ; 
Here  all  Wales  was  in  a  fright— 

Dr.  B stopt  the  night, 

Whilst  he  staid  to  refresh  his  intestines." 


7  he  followingaddress  from  the  mayor.to  queen 

Elizabeth,  is  a"model  ol  simplicity  8c  elegance. 

Her  majesty's  answer  is  in  the  same  spirit,  and 

cannot  be  objected  to  on  any  other  ground,  than 

its  being  borrowed  from  that  to  which  it  is  a  reply 

We  men  of  Coventry,  are  very  glad  to  see 

Your  gracious  majesty  :   Good  Lord  !  how  fair  you  be  ! 

ANSWER. 

My  gracious  majesty,  is  very  glad  to  see 
You  men  of  Coventry  :   Good  Lord  what  fools  t/oti  be  ! 
[SCJ"li  were  well  if  all  authors  of  fulsome  ad- 
dresses could  receive  such  candid  answers.] 

Love  and  devotion — The  agreeable  Menage  has  this 
acute  observation  on  the  writings  of  Love  and  Devotion— 
"Books of  Devotion  and  those  of  Love  are  alike  bought 
The  only  difference  I  find  is,  that  there  are  more  who 
read  books  of  Love  than  buy  them  ;  and  there  are  more 
who  buy  books  of  Devotion  than  read  them." 

iiishopiLatimer  preached  in  the  year  1527  a  sermon 
in  which  he  says,  "Now,  ye  have  heard  what  is  meant 
by  this  first  card,  and  how  ye  ought  to  play  ,  I  propose 
again  to  deal  unto  you  another  card  of  the  same  >uit ;  for 
they  be  of  so  nigh  affinity,  that  one  cannot  be  well  planed 
without  the  other." 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

It  wa«  observed,  by  a  man  proverbial  for  his  wisdom, 
that  "  knowledge  is  power  :"  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
pursuit  in  life,  wherein  the  truth  of  that  sayiDg  is  more 
fr  quently  exemplified,  than  in  the  various  conditions, 
and  fortunes  of  those,  who  liv 
soil. 

How  often  does  it  happen  that  young  men,  coming 
by  inheritance  to  ample  fortunes,  patient  of  labour, 
and  anxious  to  accumulate,  yet  become  every  day  more 
involved,  and  presently  behold  their  last  acre  struck  oft' 
under  the  sheriff's  hammer  ;  all  for  want  ol  skill  in  "the 
management  of  their  resources ,-"'  for  want  of  that  "know- 
ledge which  is  power."  Much,  it  is  true,  depends  upon 
industry,  but  of  what  avail  is  mere  passive  industry, 
without  judgment  to  apply  it  ?  like  a  fine  horse,  spirited' 
vigorous  and  full  of  animation,  yet  if  he  be  blind,  leave 
him  without  a  guide,  and  he  will  soon  shrow  himself 
over  the  cliff  or  plunge  into  the  dock. 

The  great  aim,  and  the  chief  prjde,  of  the  "  American 
Fanner,"  will  be,  to  collect  information  from  every 
source,  on  every  branch  of  Husbandry,  thus  to  enable  the 
reader  to  study  the  various  systems  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  the  best,  under  given  circumstances; 
and  in  short,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  that  knowledge' 
and  skill  in  the  exercise  of  his  means,  without  which 
the  best  farm  and  the  most  ample  materials,  will  re- 
main but  as  so  much  dead  capital  in  the  hands  of  their 
proprietor. 

Besides  articles  on  the  main  subject  of  the  paper,  it 
will  present  original  and  selected  essays  and  extracts 
calculated  for  amusement  or  instruction,  and  substantial 
detail  of  passing  occurrences— and,  finally,  it  will  con- 
tain a  faithful  account  of  the  actual  prices  of  all  those 
principal  articles,  which  the  people  of  the  country  gene- 
rally have  to  buy,  or  to  sell,  in  the  Baltimore  market. 

But,  as  the  Editor  is  aware  that  "to  promise  Is  most 
courtly  and  foshionable,"  he  will  therefore  onlv  add  that 
the  American  Farmer  will  be  conducted  on  broad'  and 
liberal  principles,  containing  nothing  indecorous  or  per- 
sonally ofTenuve  to  the  feelings  or  character  of  any  sect 
or  individual.  And  further,  that  if  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  any  subscriber  should  think  he  has  not  received  his 
"penny'orth,"  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  and 
his  subscription  money  shall  be  repaid  to  him  on  de- 
mand. 

TERMS. 
The  price  of  subscription  is  g4  per  annum  ;  payable 
#2,  half  yearly,  in  advance. 

All  Postmasters  are  authorised  and  requested  to  re. 
ceive  subscriptions  and  to  retain  lu  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  collected  for  the  Editor. 


The  Editor  has  taken  the  liberty  to  forward  the  first 
number  of  the  American  Farmer  to  some  gentlemen 
whose  names  occurred  to  him  at  the  moment,  and  who 
he  thought  would  be  likely  to  patronize  a  work  of  this 
kind. 

He  begs,  that,  if  they  approve  of  the  plan  of  it,  they 
will  make  it  known,  and  by  any  convenient  means  assist 
in  extending  its  circulation. 

The  Editor  will  be  highly  gratified,  if,  by  devotine 
his  leisure  hours  to  a  publication  of  this  sort,  he  can  be 
instrumental  in  preventing  his  native  slate,  from  being 
outstripped  by  all  her  neighbours,  in  the  honorable 
contest  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  manufactures 
internal  improvement  and  domestic  osconomy. 

He  entreats  the  correspondence  of  gentleman  quali- 
fied by  study,  reflection,  or  experience,  to  add  even  one 
ray  of  light  to  the  common  stock  of  intelligence  on 
these  all  important  subjects. 

From   all  appearances  the  remaining  numbers  of  the 
American  Farmer  are  likely    to  be  soon   called    for 
that  those  who  wish  to   have   complete   file 
well  to  make  early  application. 


so 
would  do 


sQ-Aolf.- The  subscribers  to  the  American  Farmer 
are  respectfully  referred  to  the  advertisements  of  seed' 
in  this  paper,  implements  of  Husbandry.  &c. 

The  Editor  takes  this  opportunity  of'  informin<r  them 
that  when  they  wish  to  procure  any  thing  in  this  way' 
if  they  choose  to  inclose  him  the  money,  with  specifio 


• 
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direction-.,  he  will  cause  them  to  be  purchased  and  for- 
warded to  them,  without  any  charge  whatever 

Authors  of  alt  ncu>  inventions  ;  particularly  those  con- 
nected xvithJgriculture  and  Domestic  (Economy,  may 
here  ma.Ve  hw,l;x  th,  r  discoveries,  and  to  have  them  bet, 
ter  exempli  led  In,  cuts,   the   Editor   will  even  pay  the  expense 

^rK^toKni  .Ime,',..,  Farmer,  will  be  open 
for  advertisements  relating  to  ^^^^ 
lions    Sale  of  Land*,  Livestocks  Seed  ,  Fai  n ing  Uten 
sils,  &c.     For  these,  a  oBarge  will  be  made  at  the  rate  of 
$1.50  per  square  for  three  insertions. 

NEW  DISCOVERY  IN  ThTaBT  OF  ^^f^_ 
.-auttoriMpdisputed-ctainwinb-^fi-.   Hal,  D,.    Thorn- 
ton  and  .Vanhall  Saxe— compromise  proposed- 
We  are  told,  in  a  way  that  makes  it  impious  to  doubt 
th'     „L,,_pruud,   vain   boasting   man,    is    mad,  after 
God's  own  Unage,  and  elevated  in  the  scale  of  reason  and 
£eu.tT.  to  an  immeasurable  altitude  above  every  other 
created  being:  vet  if  we  search  through  the  whole  range 
Sf  the  animal  kingdom,   we  find  no  one  family   so  inces- 
santly and  maliciously  engaged  in  destroy:ng  each  other 
a,  ,hye  family  of  mankind.     From  *.  days  or D -d  and 


of  Mntotbe  present  hour,   nothing  has  so  '"tensely 
exercted  the  genius  and. the  heart  of  man,  as  the  study 

to  devTse-ome  hi„g  new  in the  art  of  mankM.ng. 

VVUh  alio  r  pretended  benevolence,  the  most  renown- 
ed and  the  most  honored  of  the  spee.es,  have  always 
been  those  who  have  been  most  successful  ...  the  game  of 
Wnan  slaughter  'I  he  benedictions  of  the  church  and 
Sou  softhe  populace,  have  attended,  in  all  ages 
the  most  profuse  spillers of  human  blood;  and,  up  to  the 
ires™"  moment,  with  all  our  boast  of  the  exclusive 
g££rf  reason,  and  our  professions  of  p.e  y  and 
Pretensions  to  benevolence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  who° hould  discover  the   philosopher's  stone  itself 

th? eltest    dUaSuc'e,  countless    thousands  ,/  hisfcUoio 

a  Ji   himself  of  the  worldly  advantages  ■»«£«*»£ 
from  such  an  invention  !     Some,  tuere  may  be,  bat  per- 

^mu^noi  oe  understood  as  throwing  out  these  sug- 
gestion" to  repress  the  spirit  of  invention,  or  with  the 
?.fi  Wp  J IVadicatin"  the  love  or  the  practice  of  war  ; 
-LhZ  1 "mi"  « expect  .be  Chesapeake  to  remount 
to  is  Z re™  :  we  do  it  to  exh.bit  to  human  pr.de  and  sell 
sufficiency,  the  picture  of  human  dignity  and  benevolence 
ktSitisp>eu..iar.y  ^bin  the  scope  of  our  u  d 


rions  electing  the  youngest  and  most  active:  their  arms 
must  consist  of  nothing  more  then  a  very  light  fowling 
piece  and  bayonet  with  a  handle  to  it,  which  will  at  the 
same  time  answer  the  purpose  of  a  sword  ;  this  fowling 
piece  is  to  be  made  so  as  to  open  and  receive  the  charge 
at  the  breech,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and 
loss  of  time  in  ramming  it  down." 

"  Of  the   arms  and  accoutrements  for  man   and 

■.orse." 
Page  4S— "  The  men  are  to  have  "rifled  carbines, 
which  carry  much  further  than  any  others,  and  are  more 
easily  loaded,  as  the  ramming  down  of  the  charge  will 
be  avoided  which  is  very  difficult  to  be  performed  on 
horseback:  the  bore  of  the  barrel  must  be  narrow,  which 
will  increase  the  violence  of  the  ball  in  its  discharge." 
"  Of  Small  Arms." 
Pa-re  78  —  '  I  have  alone  recommended  the  rifled  fu- 
see, as  it  is  charged  quicker,  and  carries  not  only  fur- 
ther, but  with  more  exactness.  According  to  the  pre- 
sent method  of  loading,  the  soldiers,  in  the  tumult  and 
hurry  of  an  engagement,  very  seldom  ram  down  their 
charge,  and  are  also  very  apt  to  put  the  cartridge  into 
the  barrel,  without  biting  off  the  cap,  by  neglecting  to 
do  which,  many  of  the  arms  are  of  course  rendered  use- 

"In  order  to  obviate  this  mischief,  I  would  have  the 
charge  larger  than  the  muzzle  of  the  pieces,  that  the 
men  may  not  be  able,  through  carelessness,  to  load  that 
way  :  they  should  also  be  made  of  parchment,  and  pasted 
up  at  the  tops  which  would  be  easily  uncased  with  the 
teeth  ;  and  they  ought  to  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  ol 
powder  for  both  the  priming  and  charge  ;  the  balls  are 
to  be  carried  in  the  pouches,  which,  in  action,  the  men 
are  to  take  out  by  four  or  five  at  a  lime,  and  to  hold  them 
in  their  mouths,  for  the  sake  of  more  readiness  in  load- 

>  •■  *  This  kind  of  carbine,  by  the  assistance  of  a  spring, 
opens  at  the  breech,  and,  as  has  hefore  been  observed, 
receives  the  charge  there.  The  barrel  is  also  rifled,  on 
which  account,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  circumlocution, 
that  epithet  only  will,  for  the  fulure,  be  made  use  ol  to 
express  this  entire  piece  of  machinery." 


A  GREAT PUBLI      CONVENIENCE 

Arrangements  have  been  completed,  establishing  a  re- 
gular line  of  packets  between  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool. These  packets  consist  of  the  Amity,  the  \lli«on, 
the  Courier,  and  the  James  Monroe  ;  all  recently  built 
in  New-York,  of  the  best  materials  coppered  and  copper 
fastened,  and  proved  to  be  very  fast  sailers. 

One  packet  departs  from  New- York  ,for  Liverpool,  on 
the  10th,  and  from  Liverpool  for  New-York,  on  the  1st 
of  every  month  in  the  year,  with  as  much  regularity  as 
the  steam  boats  from  our  wharves. 

The  price  of  a  passage  to  England,  in  the  cabin,  is  forty 
guineas  ;  for  which  sum  passengers  are  provided  with 
beds  and  bedding,  wine  and  stores  of  every  description. 

Under  this  arrangement,  any  person,  residing  in  any 
part  of  the  United  St3tcs,  desiring  to  visit  Europe,  may 
calculate  the  time  it  will  require  to  travel  to  New-York, 
so  as  to  reach  there  the  preceding  evening,  wiih  a  cer- 
tainty of  einbarkiug  the  next  day. 


Summavj  o?  \i\te\Y\gfcnce. 

JC5°"1^  brief  abstract  and  chronicle  fthe  times.'' 

The  hurry,  necessarily  incident  in  preparing  and  ar- 
ranging for  the  first  number  of  a  public  print,  has 
precluded  that  attention  to  matter  for  thishead.it  is 
our  intention  hereafter  to  bestow  upon  it. 


notice  all  Mte  inventions.  We  have  hastily 
Iraced  a  train  of  thought  winch  grew  out  of  the  contest 
between  Messrs  Half  and  Thornton,  tor  the  honor  of  a 
tcdisco4"v,inlhis  grand  art  of  anticipating  Provi- 
dence  in  the  destruction  of  human  lite. 

The  I  ditorsM  ^  F"!["d  publican,  complimented 
Mr    II        nvl  handsome  terms,  and  claimed   for  him  I  nce  of  eterna|   ice  and  snow  ;  and,  to  crown    her 

the  liberal  patronage  of  the  government  very  justly-  K   ^  s ness  the  sexes  are  extremely  loving  to  each  other, 

1  even  surpassing  the  romantic  ideas  which  we  have  form- 
ed of  Arcadian  love  and  felicitv—  The  author  of  this  ac- 
count having  said,  "  thai   war  is  unknown  in  this  newly 


GREENLAND. 

That  part  of  the  fleet  which  was  lately  fitted  out  in 
England  in  order  to  make  discoveries  towards  the  North 
Pofe  has  returned  without  accomp.ishing  any  thing  very 
useful  •  it  did  not  even  penetrate,  by  three  or  four  de- 
crees so  far  as  some  of  the  whalers  had  done  before— 
But  is  was  necessary  to  have  something  new  to  say,  to 
keen  up  the  curiositv  of  the  public  ;  accordingly,  the 
commanders  of  the  vessels  tell  us  that  they  have  disco- 
vered a  new  nation,  or  tribe  of  Greenlandcrs,  never  be- 
fore known  by  other  navigators.  This  new  tribe  we  are 
told,  are  a  verv  happy  people  ;  they  ride  in  whale-bone 
carria-es  drawn  by  dogs  ;  they  are  comfortably  clothed 
in  bears'  skins,  and  fed  deli,  iously  on  th,e  flesh  and 
blood  of  bears  and  whales— In  short,  they  are  the  hap 
niest  people  in  the  world,  and  think  that  the  inhabitants 
i  of  the  southern  regions  must  be  very  miserable,  m  con 


A  PROPER  MEASURE. 

The  City  Council,  by  a  Resolution  of  the  24th  inst. 
have  rt  quested  the  Mayor,  (advised  by  the  Attorney  for 
the  corporation!  to  bring  the  question  of  legislative  in- 
lerference  in  citv  affairs,  in  such  form  before  that  body, 
as  will  lead  to  a  full  and  express  definition  of  the  limits 
proper  to  be  prescribed  to  the  city  authorities.  IcyBal- 
timore,  is  literally,  at  present,  an  incorporated  city,  wiih 
neither  rights  nor  privileges  !  A  constant,  irregular  and 
absurd  interference  in  our  local  affairs  by  the  legi-la- 
ture  renders  every  thing  attempted  lo  be  done  by  the 
city  authorities,  either  as  it  regards  improvement,  rev- 
enue or  order,  uncertain  in  its  continuance,  and  conse- 
quently of  little  avail. 

Two  Hundred  Dollars  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Bishop  Kemp  by  Mr.  George  Elliot,  the  profits  on  the 
Bakewll  Sheep,  lately  sold  ill  this  city,  for  charitable 
purposes.  Fifiy  Dollars  of  the  amount  were  bestowed 
on  the  Female  Orphaline  Charity  School  ;  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Ffty  upon  the  Benevolent  Society,  for  tlie  educa- 
tion of  female  orphans.  For  the  seventeen  sheep  on  which 
this  profit  of  200  dollars  was  realized,  it  is  said,  Mr. 
Elliot  paid  20  dollars  each  ;  but  we  shall  give  a  detailed 
account  of  them  hereafter — The  fact  is  mentioned  in  the 
mean  time,  as  "  food  for  reflection"  for  the  Farmers  of 
Marvland.     We  are  sorry  to  have  to  say,  that  the  sheep 

*.ima  frnm — nnnther  state  ! 


n"rovided~his  claim/as  inventor,  be  *ell founded.     Doctor 
Thornton  the  keeper  of  the  PateHt-oflfe,  however    says  the 
idea  firs    sprouted  in   his   brain,  was  cultivated,  engraft- 
ed    non  and  improved  by  Mr.  HM,  and  that  they  agreed 
tomaken   he  "childof  two  fathers."      But  to  render 
h  "anomalous  bantling  of  two  fathers  still   more  extra 
ordinary,  a  writer  in  the  MUUmiU  hit  Utggcar  of  Tuesday 
°a.t   a»e  s,  that  it  came  into  the  world  before  either ■  ot 
its  reputed  sires  :  he  avers  it  to  be  an  offspring  from  the 
mil  Sri  lobe  of  the  renowned  Marshal  Saxe's  cranium- 
B0t  mav   we   not,    in   charity   compromise  the  dispute 
abouT  this  weapon  of  death,  by  supposing  it  to  have  been 
iheepa  ate  and  independent  growth  of  three  congenial 
nundsP  exercised,  without  concert,  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject-as so  many  similar  sparks  struck  from  the  flints  of 

*lhe  same  quarry  ?  ,.     .       .    . 

The  writer  in  the  Intelligencer  supports  his  impeach- 
ment of  the  claims  of  Messrs.  Hall  &  Thornton,  by  the 
following  extracts  from  the  reveries  or  memoirs  of  the 
said  renowned  Marshall  Saxe-published  in  Loudon 
early  in  the  last  century. 

•'  Ofthe  Legion." 

raj:e  30 "  The  light  armed  foot  are  in   like  manner 

to  be  supplied  by  their  respective  regiments,  the  centu. 


discovered  country,  and  that  love  onlv  was  present  to 
them"  gave  occasion  to  the  following  lines,  as  it  has  al- 
ways been  understood,  that,  towards  the  North  Pole,  one 
half  of  the  year  is  one  continued  day.  and  the  other  half 
all  night,  consequently,  inferring,  that  with  the  Green- 
land lovers,  the  winter  season  must  be  to  them  the  hap- 
piest part  of  the  year. 

IMPROMPTU, 

Occasioned  6y  reading  a  late  inscription  of  Greenland. 
O  happy  Greenland  !   Happy  Swains  ! 

Who  ne'er  the  deadly  war-trump  hear  ; 
Where  gentle  love  triumphant  reigns, 
And  every  night  is— W/a  year. 

Question  — Could  not  stone  va'ves  be  fixed  to 
^utters  of  houses  and  stores,  similar  to  those  used 
in  Bathing  Tubs,  with  a  copper  chain  attached 
10  the  upper  window  frames  that  they  might  be 
conducted  into  the  leaden  tubes  in  cases  f  fire, 
and  thereby  retain  water  thrown  by  engines  ? 


came  from — another  state 

WORTHY  OF  IMITATION. 

The  Presidents  of  the   severals  Banks  in   Savannah, 
have  offered  a  reward  of  Tiro  Thousand  Dollars  for   the 
apprehension  and  conviction   of  the  person   or  pers  •  a 
concerned  in  allering'he  bills  of  any  of  the  banks  in  that 
city.     ICJ"  If  such  were  to  be  the  practice  acted  upon 
by  the  other  banks  of  the  union,  the  probability  is  ihat 
a  nefarious  set  of  villains,  prowling  about   the  country, 
would  very  soon  be  driven   to  the  necessity   of  seeking 
honeslmean6   for  a  livelihood.     To   the   little  interest 
perhaps  taken  by  banks,  or  those  concerned  in  them,  on 
this  subject,  may  be  attributed  the  vast  quantity  of  spu- 
rious paper  money  in  circulation.     While  then  profit  by 
the  community,  it  is  but  fair   they   should  take  some 
pains,  and  incur  some  hazard   in  order  to  screen   thai 
community  from  frits  ;    particularly  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, when  they  alone  concerned  in  these  estab 
lishments,  are  almost  exclusively  the  benefitted.     It  hai 
been  suigesled,  that  the  poor  and  the   simple,  ought  no 
to  be  the  sufferers,  from  their  unlucky  receipt  of  emm 
terfeit  money — It   has  been  said,  and   truly,  and  we  cei 
tainly  think  justly,  that  were  the  wise  and  the  rich,  th 
fcitoioiu?  ones,  those  whose    "mark"  is    law,  made  to    ir 
cur  alt  losses  occasioned  by  false  paper   finding  its  wa 
into  circulation,  that  they  would  very  soon   find  out  th 
tosu  and  the  means,  to  check  an  abuse,  unparalleled  pe 
haps  in  any  country. 
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.Ynuai  General  Order — By  laie  Kules  and  Keg  lations 
for  ihe  naval  service.  Midshipmen  are  to  undergo  an  ex 
amiuatioD  before  promotion.  An  examination  is  to  take 
plaee  on  the  4lh  of  October  next,  and  none  are  entitled 
to  the  privilege,  whose  warrants  bear  date  subsequent 
to  the   1st  January,  IS  13. 

The  President,  it  is  said,  has  directed  a  messenger  to 
be  forthwith  despatched  to  Madrid,  and  Mr.  J  H.  Pur- 
viance,  of  the  department  of  state,  has  been  appointed 
bearer  of  despatches  on  the  occasion- 
It  is  said,  the  Hon  John  Randolph  has  consented  to  be 
come  again  a  candidate  fur  congress  ;  and  it  is  said  fur- 
ther, that  he  will  not  probably  be  opposed.  In  which 
case,  if  we,  in  vulgar  phrase,  have  much  jaw,  we  shall 
also  be  furnished  with  a  little  attic  seasoning. 

A   public  dinner  was  ghen  to  Gen.  Jackson  at  Win- 
chester, V  irg.  on  the  13th  inst. 

Our  distinguished    countryman,   Col.    Trumbull,   has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Naples. 


victual  Sales  of  Country    Produce     w  thin   the  last    week  ; 

with   remarks,   for    the    more    particular   information  of 

our  country  subscribers. 

TOBACCO — May  be  quoted — second  quality,  from 
$9  t  11  ;  firstdo.  from  #12  to  13  50.  Ten  hogsheads 
fci  hi  Talbot  County,  sold  yesterday  for  §10  50  &.  |jj  aO, 
on  a  credit.  This  article  has  fallen  in  price  and  is 
dull  sale — little  selling  for  cash,  though  there  is  not 
much  in  the  market. 

WHEAT,  RED— ["rorc  $1  50  to  1  60,  none  in  market 
of  best  quality — 300  bushels,  made  by  Mr.  Kobert  Gam- 
ble,  of  Kent  County,  sold  yesterday  for  §1  60. 

WHEAT  WHITE— $1   56  to  1  60. 

CORN — j.i  cents. 

RYE  8P  cents. 

OATS— 50  cents. 

BEST  BEEF- Retail  12  1-2  cents. 


TO  MERCHANTS  AND  OTHERS. 
(Ej*  To  iaciitate  correspondence  beiween  this 
eity  and  England,  a  special  mail,  >  ill  be  made  up 
at  the  Haleimore  Post  Office,  at  4  o  clock  P  M 
on  the  seventh  day  of  every  month  for  letters 
to  go  by  the  American  Packets,  which  sail  from 
AVw-  tori:  for  Liverpool,  en  the  10th  d«y  of  eve 
ry  month  in  the  year. — The  inland  postage  on 
such  letters,  must  be  paid  at  this  office. 

J.  S.  SKINNER,  P.  M.   Bait. 


Removal — 'he  Office  of  the  late  Mary/and 
Censor,  is  removed  from  the  corner  of  Water 
am!  Commerce-streets,  to  the  sou!h-wesl  corner 
of  Market  and   South-streets. 


MARRIED, 

In  Baltimore,  Mr.  W Uiam  Matthews,  to  Miss  Emily 
Rose.  Mr.  W  Uiam  Stinsbury  to  Miss  Jinn  Etender.  Mr. 
Frederick   Rider  to  Miss  Leonora  Rabb. 

In  Montgomery  county,  Md.  Mr.  Rosii  Magil,  of 
Baltimore,  to  Miss  doietm  D  Grffiih.  At  Bladensburg 
Joh  P.  Heath  Esq.  late  a  captain  in  the  U.  S.  marine 
corps  to  Miss  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  col.  Deakins.  At 
Boston,  Mr.  Solomon  Hopkins,  merchant  of  Baltimore,  to 
Miss  Maria  H.  Coales,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Coalcs. 

DIED, 

In  Baltimore,  Mr  Christian  Meyers,  in  the  nth  year 
of  his  age  ;  his  death  was  occasioned  bv  the  accidental 
firing  of  a  gun.  In  Pempey,  N.  Y.  Isaac  Baldwin,  E-q. 
in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  acting-adjutant 
Under  col.  Butler  at  the  famous  massacre  of  Wyoming, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  whu  escaped  the  fury  of  the  sa- 
vage tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  At  his  residence  in 
Brandy-wine  town. hip,  Penn.  Mr.  Joseph  Coffey,  aged 
about  Si  years.  At  Laurens,  Otsego  county,  N.  V.  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Jenks,  aged  89  years.  He  never  employed  a 
physician  until  the  day  of  his  death  The  day  before  he 
died  he  was  able  to  walk  two  miles  without  help  In 
Pennyroyal,  Mrs.   Melutctule  Marybone,    aged   At.      She 


had  for  some  time  Previous  to  liei  death  laboured  under 
a  sort  of  mental  derangement,  occasioned  by  being  aban- 
doned by  her  lo\er,a  young  gentleman  of  20,  whuhad 
taken  a  strong  fancy  to  her  charm,  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
and  valuable  farm.  It  seems  the  gentleman  had  recent- 
ly emigrated  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  was  inclined 
to  embrace  the  fust  matrimonial  speculation  that  ottered. 
On  learning  the  weight  of  Mrs.  Marybone,  he  made  vio- 
lent professions  of  attachment  ;  and,  as  love  begets 
love,  she  played  true  to  his  false  ami  lost,  of  course — 
/i«r  hcait  !  A  more  eligible  match  being  proposed  to 
him,  our  amorous  swain  abandoned  his  dulcinea  to 
ail  the  pains  and  mortifications  of  disappointed  love, 
she  languished  a  short  lime,  and  died,  "heaping  coals 
of  fire"  upon  his  ungrateful  head — by  willing  to  him  her 
fortune  ! 


Agricultural  Repository, 

For  Seed,  Uuoks,  Implements  of  Husbandry,  <5j"c. 

J      P.  CASEY,  No.    2,  Hanover  Street,    ad 
•  joining   Mr.    Gadsuy's  Hotel,    has  received    fun 
d  ft   i\  m  parts  of  Europe,  f-where  they  could  be  best  pro- 
cwedj 

THE   FOLLOWING 

Seeds  anil  Flower  Roots,  viz. 

20  varieties  ot  ('ablia^e  >eeds,  including  lliose 
which    Cobbett    mentions  in  his  last  6  Month's    Res 
deuce 

6  varieties  of  Brocoli  and  Cauliflower  Seeds,  adapted 
to  the  climate  of  this  country. 

6  do.  of  Beets,  two  sorts  of  which  are  a  very  fine 
Spinach,    and  a  substitute  for  Asparagus. 

8  do.  of  Lettuce,  two  sorts  of  which  sell  in  Europe 
for    12  shillings  sterling  per  ounce 

6  do.  of  Radishes  (very  beautiful)     do. 

6  do.  of  Turnips.  -Other  varieties  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Alsi  a  numerous  variety  of 

FLOWER  SEEDS,  made  up  in  small  packages,  amongst 
the  latter  is  carnation.  Pheasant  eyed  pink  ;  and  Auri 
cula  at  25  dollars  per  oz.  The  above  are  all  genuine 
and  adapted  for  all  parts  of  the  union. 
To  close  the  sates  of  his  Flower  Roots,  he  will  sell  the  fol- 
lowing Roots  at  reduced  prices,  viz. 

Double  Anemonies,  of  sorts 

Do         Ranunculuses,  scarlet  and  Persian,  do 

Do         Tulips  mixt 

Do         Carnation  Tulips 

Do        Yellow  Rose  Do 

Best  Dutch  single  Tulips 

1'arroquet  Do 

Polyanthus,  Narcissus,  and  Tuberoses. 

What  we  admire,  we  praise;  and  when  we  praise, 
"  Advance  it  into  notice,  that  its  worth 
"  Acknowledged,  others  may  admire  it  too." 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

Jl  Farmer  fif  Gardener's  Hive, 

Showing  the  espouse  and  profit  attending  the  cultiva- 
t.on  of  300  acres  of  land,  and  so  in  proportion  foi 
any  ather  quantity  ,  with  a  table  directing  the  pro 
per  quantity  of  different  sorts  of  seed  or  grain  neces- 
sary to  be  sown  on  an  acre  of  land,  either  for  drill  or 
broad  cast  husbandry— To  winch  is  added,  a  Farmer 
and  Gardener's  CaUendar,  showing  what  is  necessary 
to  he  done  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden  for  even 
month  in  the  year  ;  with  many  valuable  recipes  neces- 
sity for  the  farmer  in  cultivating  his  land  and  pro- 
tecting Ins  fruit  trees  from  all  sorts  of  diseases,  insects, 
etc.  A  lso  to  preserve  sheep  from  the  rot,  to  make  poul. 
try  la  eggs,  make  good  cheese  ;  to  ensure  an  abundant 
rop  of  grapes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  gooseberry 
and  currants;  and  to  protect  vegetables  of every  des 
enption  from  catterp, liars  and  other  insects— to  he 
had  at  his  seed  store,  with  his  signature  annexed— Co- 
pyright secured  according  to  law, 

$^  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  such  as  Clovei, 
T  inotfay,  Flax,  Orchard,  etc.  nought  or  exchangee! 
for  other  Seeds.  April  2  8t 


To  AgYicxtYtxarists,  &c. 

Ijl  STEWART  k  SuN,  respectfully  inform  their 
•  friends  and  the  public, -ihnt  they  have  on  hand, 
ond  offer  for  sale,  a  general  assortment  of  Agricultura, 
Implements,  among  which  is  the  celebiated  Screw  mould 
board  Plough,  which  has  been  so  much  approved  of  by 
some  of  the  best  farmers  in  this  county,  both  for  its 
execution  and  ease  to  the  horses,  which  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  a  certainty  by  a  steelyard  constructed  expressly 
for  the  purpose.  The  Screw  mould  board  Plough  run- 
ning only  four  hundred  weight  to  the  horses,  whilst 
others  doing  only  the  same  execution,  run  six. 

Those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  superiority  of  this  useful  implement,  would  do  well 
to  call  at  their  Factory,  on  the  Philadelphia  road,  near 
the  Columbian  Gardens,  where  the  following  articles  are 
likewise  manufactured:  Machines  for  sowing  clover  and 
timothy  seeds  ;  ditto  for  planting  Indian  corn  at  any  re- 
quired distance  ;  Turnip  drill  machines  ;  Drilling  and 
Horse-hoe  Ploughs ;  Harrows,  of  all  kinds  ;  Hay  and 
Dung  Forks  ;  Picks  arid  Pick-axes,  Iron  Axletrees  for 
wagons  and  carts  ;  and  all  kinds  of  iron  work  done  on 
the  shortest  notice,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  term* 

April  2 4t 


fc\*es\\  tiavden  &  F\owev  Seeds. 

THE  following  imported  Seeds  were  selected  by  one 
of  the  first  Gardeners  in  the  country,  who  went  to 
Europe  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Likewise,  are  receiv- 
ed, an  assortment  of  the  celebrated  Shaker's  Seeds. 
Among  them  are  the  following,  viz. 

15  kinds  of  Beans,  6di!to  Radishes,  7  ditto  Peat,  1  ditto 
Cucumbers,  20  ditto  Cabbages,  9  ditto  Lettuce,  6  ditto 
Turnips,  S  ditto  Onions  ;  Asparagus,  Celery  f  solid)  curl- 
ed Parsley,  Garden  cresses,  round  and  pricklv  Spinach, 
Sweet  Marjoram,  Mangel  Worzel,  Salsafy,  orVcgetable 
Oyster  ;  (  auliflower,  Carrots,  Melons,  &c.  100  kinds  of 
Flower  Seeds.  Also,  the  Gentleman  and  Gardener's 
Calendar,  containing  full  instructions  respecting  Gar- 
dening, for  sale  at  No.  223  1-2,  Market  street,  opposite 
the  Farmers'  and  Merchants' Bank. 
April  2—  8t. 


¥\oweT  and  Garden  Seeds,  &c. 

JUST  received  by  the  Belvidera  from  England,  afresh 
and  excellent  assortment  of  garden  and  liower  seeds 
and  roots,  which,  with  the  stock  already  on  hand  ren- 
ders my  assortment  complete.  As  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing to  use  those  articles,  persons  in  want  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  supply  themselves  in  time,  by  call- 
ing at  my  Nursery  and  Flower  Garden,  N.  Lexington 
street  extended,  or  at  Nicholas  Bonnefin's,  No.  18,  Com- 
merce street.  T_  3  BASTIAN. 
April  2 — 41. 


District  of  Man/land,  to  icit. 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That 


lic'tr 


•   n-c.wo.iii5t.KlMJ,    1  hat  on   this  mnWeenth    day 
of  March     h,  the   Forty-third  yearof  thclndepen- 

ItrTi  t  e      tlie  ljn"ed  Sl!,tt,s  ot  America,   Joseph  P. 

S«W   lirt'>'',t  lhe    «M.<"    "''"'fct,   hath  deposited   i„  this 

office  the  tule  of  a  Book,  the  right  where  of  he 

claims  as    Author  ;   in  the  words  following,  to  wit  : 

"  •]  he  Farmer's  a„,|  Gardener's  Hive,  shewing  the  expense 
and  profit  attending  the  Cultivation  of  three  hundred  acres  of 
land,  and  so  on  in  proportion  lor  any  otM  r quantity;  and  the 
work  necessary  to  he  done  on  a  Farm  and  in  a  Garden  for 
every  mouth  In  the  year.  Also,  a  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Peach,  i'o  which  U  added,  a  number  of  Recipes  to 
protect  all  sorts  of  Fruit  trees,  Vegetables,  &c  from  all  soitsof 
diseases,  insects,  electricity  ;  and  to  insure  an  abundant  crop  of 
fruit    For  all  slates  in  the  Union." 

In  conformity  lo  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates,  mtitled,  "  An  act  foe  the  encouragement  of  leamine 
by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the 
authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  time)  there- 
in  mentioned.?'  And  also  to  the  act,  .  muled,  "  A,,  -,ct  sun 
plementar;  to  an  act,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  encourage- 
ment ol  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts  and 
hooks,  to  the   authors  and  proprietors  of  such   copies  durine 

the  times  therein   mentioned,?   and  extending   (he  benefit? 

thereof   to  the   arte  of'designihg,  engraving,  aid  etching  lift. 

torical  aud  other  prints. 

I'lllLII'  UOORR, 
Clerk  of  the  Dstriict  of  Maryland. 


/-  -• 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


VOL.  I. ..NO.  I. 


POETRY. 


|C7»There  is  something  peculiarly  sweet  and 
soothing  in  the  following  :  and  as  used,  from 
whence  we  gathered  it.  (following  an  account 
of  the  loss  of  a  clear  friend,  drowned  at  sea,; 
extremely  applicable  and  grateful. 


AT  BALTIMORE: 

Carefully  Revised  and  Corrected  every  Thursday. 


ARTICLES. 


lt-ER.|llETAIL    PRICES 


AV  EXTRACT. 


Pf. 


EACE  to  his  shade,  who  sunk  to  sleep, 
Where  earth  a  sepulchre  denied  ; 
Entomb'd  beneath  the  stormy  deep, 
And  eonfin'd  in  the  restless  tide. 

Without  one  kindred  bosom  near, 

Thy  breaking  heart's  last  wish  to  tell ; 
Without  one  weeping  friend  to  hear 

The  last — last  tones  of  life's  farewell  ! 

Oh  !  1  had  thought  in  future  days, 

Our  youth's  fond  friendship  to  renew  ; 
Had  hop'd  again  with  thee  to  gaze 

On  scenes  where  bliss  too  sweetly  flew. 

But  now  .' — the  foaming  billow's  surge 
Hides  thee  from  all  who  lov'd  thee  here  ; 

And  their  last  greeting — is  the  dirge 
Thus  wafted  o'er  tiy  watery  bier. 

Yet  mouldering  in  thine  ocean  grave. 

Though  the  broad  sun  rolls  o'er  thee  ever  ; 
Though  bursting  thunders  shake  the  wave, 
And  ruthless  time  thy  relics  sever  ,• 

Still— still  on  earth  thou  hast  a  shrine, 
Where  no  ruiie  storms  can  break  thy  rest; 

The  tomb  for  such  an  heart  as  thine, 
Is — deep  in  each  survivor's  breast  ! 

Orfeila  on  Poisons 
Just  published,  at   140,   Baltimore-street, 
DIRECTIONS, 

FOR  persons  who  have  taken  poison,  and  those  in 
a  state  of  apparent  death,  together  with  the  means 
of  detecting  Poison,  and  adulterations  in  wine.  Also, 
of  distinguishing  real  from  apparent  death,  translated 
by  R.  H.  Black,  Surgeon  ;  with  an  Appendix  on  sus- 
pended animation,  and  the  means  of  prevention.— 
Fust  American  from  the  late  London  edition. 

This  work  will  be  found  useful  to  Practitioners. 
Students  and  Families  generally— 12mo  in  boards, 
price  #1   25. 


bbl. 


lb. 


box 


lb. 


qtl. 

bbl. 


bbl. 


N.  G.  MAXWELL. 


narch  10. 


*  AGRICULTURE. 

THOMAS  DOBSON  AND   SON,   Philadelphia, 
PltOPOSF.  TO  PUBLI9H, 
A  new  and  important  Agricultural  Work, 
NATURE  AND  REASON  HARMONIZED, 

IN  THE 
PRACTICE   OF  HUSBANDRY, 
BY    JOHN    LORRAN. 

A  Distinguished  practical  Farmer. 

A  prospectus  and  contents  of  the  work,  in  2  vols 
octavo  maj  be  seen  at  No.  140,  Baltimore-street,  where 
subscriptions  are  received. 

N.  G.  MAXWELL 
March  17. 4t 


TO  YHUNTERS. 


THE  SUBSCRIBER  informs  the  Printers  gen- 
erally °f  this  <  ity  and  State,  that  he  is  agent  for 
Messrs.  REICH.  STARR,  &  Co.  Type  Founders,  Phila- 
delphia, and  will  receive  any  orders  for  type  from  their 
establishment,  which  for  durability  and  beauty,  is  ac- 
knowledged  to  be  equal  to  any  ever  manufactured. 

iCF"  Orders  from  a  distance,  however  trifling,  will 
meet  with  immediate  attention. 

WM.   REDDING, 
Corner  of  South  and  Market-streets,  at  the  flice  of  the 
April  2.  "  AMERICAN  FARMER." 


SEEF,  Northern  mess     - 

No  1.       -        -        - 
No  2.  - 
Bacon,        - 
riulter,  Ferkin 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        -        -        -        - 
Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  U  o  20, 
No.  20  o  30, 
chocolate,  No.  1, 

No.  2,        -    - 
No.  3,        -        - 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers,         - 
Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  o  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
i-'lour,  superfine, 
fine,  - 

middlings, 

rye,  -        -       - 

flaxseed, rough, 

cleaned,        • 
Flax,        - 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard. 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
>il,  spermaceti, 
POltK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime     2d     do. 
cargo      3d     do. 
►Master,  ... 

ground      ... 
■vice,  - 

spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof  gal 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple,      1st  proof 
Gin,  Holland, 
do. 

do.  N.  England 
Hum,  Jamaica,  . 
American, 
Whiskey, 
Soap,  American,  white, 
do.  brown, 

sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,        ... 
loaf,  ... 

lump,  ... 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  -        - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TEAS,  Bohea,  ... 

Souchong,        - 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      - 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed,     • 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's-, 


IT 

15 

13  50 
16 
18 
33 
21 
21 
45 
46 
53 
80 
33 


3 
2 
9 

1  V 
6  51 
5  51 
4  5! 
I  4  a 
cask  none. 


rat; 


IS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

OF  BANK  BILLS. 

Corrected  monthly  for  the  American  Farmer. 


20 


2S 


19 

scarce 

15 

65 

retail 
12 
1  87 
7 
6 
5 
4  25 


par 
par 

par 

par 

21-2  dis. 
2  l-2do 


par 
par 

'  \  2  1-2 


dis. 


bush 
lb. 


gal. 


bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 


1st  proof 
4th  proof 


1st  proof 
1st  proof 


do 
do 
12 
12 
25 
62  1-2 
75 
1 

1  50 

!S  a 

16  a 

14  a 

5 

1    75 


United  States'  BaDk,  and  Branches. 
Boston  Banks 

NEW-YORK. 

City  Banks 

NEW-JERSEY. 

State  Bank  Camden 

Trenton,  Newark,  and  Brunswick, 

Mount  Holly  Bridgetown,  &c. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia, 

Stephen  Girard's  Bank, 

Chester,  Easton,  llarrisburg,  Montgom- 
ery,  Hulmeville,     Uermantown, 

Carlisle  Bank,Chambersburg,Gettysburg,  J   „, 
York,  Lancaster,  and  Columbia  Bridge,  ) 

Carlisle,  (Agricultural)  nominal. 

Bank  of  Pittsburg,  6«7  l--dis. 

Westmoreland,    Bedford,   Brownsville,    )  nom;na], 
Meadville,  Centre,  Huntingdon,  Milton  $ 

DELAWARE. 

Bank  of  Delaware, 

Wilmington  and  Brandywine, 

State   Bank  at    Dover,    and  Branches, 

Laurel, 

Smyrna  and  Milford, 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown  Banks, 

Alexandria  Banks,   (excepting  the   Me- 

Mi  char.ies  and  the     ranklin. 

Mechanics  of  Alexandria, 

Franklin  of  Alexandria, 

VIRGINIA. 

Bank  of  Virginia,   Farmers'  Bank,  and  >  j 


do 


1  (i  1  1-2 
1  a  1  1-2 
I  a  1  1-2 

50  dull 


1 

!i 

20 

50 


dis. 
do 


I 


1-2 


lb. 


lb. 

bu  . 

lb. 
cwt 


lb. 


lb. 


20 

17 
15 


14 


25 
75 
50 

50 
50 
75 
50 
18 
9 
19 
50 
25 
20 
70 
75 
12 


50 


60 


Branches, 
Unchartered  banks,  various 
Saline  and  Parkeraburg 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

Stale  Bank  and  branches 
Newbern  and  Cape  Fear 

SOU1H  CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA 

Bank  Bills 

KENTUCKY. 

Old  Banks, 

OHIO. 

C  hilhcothe,  Marietta,  Muskingum,  Vi~) 
banna,  Steubenville,  &c.  15  a  5 
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[The  Ruta  Baga  or  Swedish  Turnip. 

FROM  CUBBKTT's   YEAIl's    UhSllifcXCE. 


C Continued  from  ,Vb.  1,  page  2.  J 
QUALITY   AND  PREPARATION  OF   THE  LAND. 

AS  a  fine,  rich,  loose,  garden  mould,  of  great 
depth,  and  having  a  poms  stratum  under  it,  is  nest 
tfor  every  thing  that  vegetates,  except  plants  that 
'live  best  in  water,  so  it  is  best  for  Ruta  Baga.  But 
I  know  of  no  soil  in  the  United  States,  in  which  this 
root  may  not  be  cultivatid  with  the  greatest  facility. 
A  pure  sand,  or  a  very  stiff  clay,  w  >uld  not  do  well 
certainly;  but  I  have  never  seen  any  of  either  in 
Amenca.  The  soil  that  I  cultivate  is  pnor,  almost 
proverbially  ;  but  what  it  really  is,  is  this  :  it  is  a 
light  loam,  approaching  towards  the  suiidy  It  is 
of  a  brownish  colour,  about  eight  inches  deep,  then 
becomes  more  of  a  red  for  about  another  eight  inch 
es :  and  then  comes  a  mixture  of  a  yellowish  sand 
and  of  pelbles,  which  continues  down  to  the  depth 
of  many  feet. 

So  much  for  the  nature  of  the  land.  As  to  its 
state,  it  was  that  of  as  complete  poverty  as  can  well 
be  in  agined.  My  main  crop  of  Ruta  Baga  was 
Sown  upon  two  diferenl  piece-.  One  of  about  three 
acres,  hud  borne,  in  1816,  some  Indian  Corn  Afraifrs', 
together  with  immense  quantities  of  brambles,  grass 
and  weeds,  of  all  descriptions.  The  other,  ot  about 
four  acres,  had,  when  1  took  to  it,  Bye  growing  on 
it ;  but  this  Rye  was  so  poor,  that  m\  neighbour  as- 
sured me,  that  it  could  produce  nothing,  and  head- 
vised  me  to  let  the  cattle  and  sheep  take  it  lor  their 
trouble  of  walking  over  the  grounu  ;  which  advice  1 
readi  y  followed  ;  but  when  he  heard  me  say,  that  1 
intend  d  to  sow  Russia  turnips  upon  the  same  ground, 
he  very  kindly  told  me  his  opinion  of  the  matter, 
fchioh  was,  that  I  should  certainly  throw  my  labour 
wholly  away. 

U  it.li  tnese  two  pieces  of  ground  I  went  to  work 
earlv  in  June.  1  ploughed  them  very  shallow, 
thinking  to  drag  the  grassy  clods  up  w'lth  the  har- 
row, to  put  them  in  heaps  and  burn  them,  in  which 
case  I  would,  i  barring  the  fly!)  have  pledged  my  life 
foi  a  ciop  of  Rum  Baga.  It  adversely  happened  to 
Tain  when  my  clods  should  have  been  burnt,  and  Hie 
furrows  were  so  solidly  fixed  down  by  the  rain,  that 
1  could  not  tear  them  up  with  the  harrow  ;  and  be- 
sides, my  time  of  sowing  came  on  apace.  Tlius  sit- 
uated, and  having  no  kith  in  what  t  was  told  about 
the  dangers  of  deep  ploughing,  1  fixed  four  oxen  to 
a  strong  plough,  and  turned  up  soil  that  had  not  seen 
the  sun  for  many,  man)  long  ycais.  Another  soak- 
ing rain  came  very  soon  after,  and  went,  at  once, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ploughing,  instead  ol  being  cui- 
ritu  away  instantly  by  evaporation.  1  then  harrow  • 
eu  the  ground  down  level,  in  order  to  keep  it  moisi 
as  lung  as  1  c.iu.ii  ;  for  the  sun  began  to  be  the 
tliin^  most  dreaued. 

In  the  mean  wnile,  I  was  preparing  my  manure 
There  was  nothing  ot  the  kino  visible  upon  the  place. 
Bui  I  had  the  good  luck  tu  follow  a  person,  wnoap- 
p'  ••  -  to  ha»  hi...  ..  in  tii  ol  the  use  of  brooms, 
J\y  means  ul  sweeping  and  rakui£  ana  scratching  in 


and  round  the  house,  the  barn,  the  stables,  the  hen- 
roost.  and  the  court  ami  yard.  I  got  together  aboui 
four  hundred  bushels  of  not  very  had  turnip  manure. 
This  was  not  quite  sixty  bushels  to  one  acre  for  mv 


seven  acres;  or,  thr  e  gall', us  to  every  square  rod. 
However,  though  I  made  use  of  these  beggarly 
means.  1  would  not  be  understood  to  recommend  the 
use  of  such   means  to  others.     On    the  contrary,  I 


MANNER    OF    SOWING. 

Thus  fitted  nut  with  land  and  manure,  T  set  to  the 
work  of  sowing,  which  was  performed,  with  the  help 
"f  two  ploughs,  and  two  pair  of  oxen,  on  the  05th, 
2rth.  and  87th  of  June.  The  ploughman  put  the 
ground  up  into  li  tie  ridges  having  two  furrows  on 
each  side  if  the  ridge  ;  so  that  every  ridge  consist- 
ed of  four  furrows,  or  turnings  over  of  the  plough  ; 
and  the  tops  of  the  ridges  w  ere  about  four  feet  from 
each  other  ;  and  as  the  ploughing  was  performed  to 
a  great  depth,  there  was,  of  course,  a  very  deep  gut- 
ter between  every  two  ridges. 

I  took  care  to  have  the  manure  placed  so  as  to  be 
under  the  middle  of  each  ridge  :  that  is  to  say,  just 
beneath  where  my  seed  was  to  come.  I  had  but  a 
very  small  quantity  of  seed  as  well  as  of  manure. 
I  his  seed  1  had,  however,  brought  from  home, 
where  it  was  raised  by  a  neighbour,  on  whom  1 
cbuld  rely,  and  1  had  no  faith  in  any  other.  So  that 
1  was  compelled  to  bestow  it  on  the  ridges  with  a 
very  parsimonious  hand,  not  having,  I  believe,  more 
than  tour  pounds  to  sow  on  the  seven  acres.  It  was 
sown  principally  in  this  manner  :  a  man  went  along 
ny  the  side  ol  each  ridge,  and  put  down  two  or  three 
seeds  in  places  at  about  ten  incites  from  each  other, 
just  drawing  a  little  earth  over,  and  pressing  it  on 
the  seed,  in  order  to  make  it  vegetate  quickly  before 
the  earth  became  too  diy.  Tins  is  always  a  good 
thing  to  be  done,  and  especially  in  dry  weather  and 
under  a  hot  sun.  Seeds  are  very  small  things;  and 
though,  when  we  see  them  covered  over  with  tie 
earth,  we  conclude  that  tne  earth  must  touch  them 
closrly,  we  should  remember,  that  a  very  smali 
cavity  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  untouched  nearly 
all  round,  in  which  case,  under  a  hot  sun,  and  near 
tie  surface,  tney  are  sure  to  perish,  or,  at  .east,  to 
lie  long,  and  until  ram  come,  before  they  start. 

1  remember  a  rematkable  instance  of  this  in  sow- 
ing some  turnips  to  transplant  at  Botlev.  the 
whole  of  a  piece  ol  ground  was  sown  broadcast. 

My  gardener  nau  been  told  to  sow  in  beds,  that 
we  might  go'iu  to  weed  the  p.auts  ;  and  having  for- 
gotten this  'till  alier  sowing,  ne  clapped  down  his 
line,  and  divided  the  plot  into  beds  by  treading  very 
liaid  a  little  path  at  the  distance  of  every  lour  feet. 

Hie  weather  was  very  dry,  and  the  wind  v.  ry 
keen.  It  continued  so  tor  three  weeks;  and,  at  the 
end  ot  that  time,  we  had  scarcely  a  turnip  in  the 
ids,  where  the  .  lad  been   '■   i    raked  over, 


to  be  very  tine,  and  which,  when  transplanted,  made 
iart  of  a  field   which  bore,  thirti/-three  tons  to  the 
acre,  and   which,  as  a  whole  field,  was  the  first  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life. 

I  cannot  help  endeavouring  to  press  this  fact  up- 
on the  reader.  Squeezing  down  the  earth  makes  it 
touch  the  seed  in  all  Us  parts,  and  then  it  will  soon 
vegetate.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  barley  and  oat 
should  have  preferred  good  and  clean  land  and  plen-  fields  should  he  rolled,  if  the  weather  be  dry  ;  and, 
tvol  manure;  but  of  this  I  shall  speak  again,  when  i  indeed,  that  all  seeds  should  he  pressed  down,  if  the 
I  have  given  an  account  of  the  manner  of  Sowing  state  of  the  earth  will  admit  of  it 
and  of  Transplanting.  Thfe  mode  of  sowing  is  neither  tedious  or  expen- 

sive. Two  men  sowed  the  whole  of  my  seven  acres 
in  the  three  days,  which,  when  we  consider  the  va- 
lue of  the  crop,  and  the  saving  in  the  after  culture, 
is  really  not  worth  mentioning.  I  do  not  think,  that 
any  sowing  by  drill  <  so  good,  and,  in  the  end,  so 
cheap,  as  this.  Drills  miss  very  often  in  the  sow- 
ings of  such  small  seeds.  However,  the  thing  mav 
bn  done  by  hand  in  a  less  precise  manner.  One 
man  would  have  sown  the  seven  acres  in  a  day,  by 
just  scattering  the  seeds  along  on  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
where  they  might  have  been  buried  with  a  rake,  and 
pressed  down  by  a  spade  or  shovel  or  some  other  flat 
instrument.  A  slight  roller  to  take  two  ridges  at 
once,  the  horse  walking  in  the  gutter  between,  is 
what  I  used  to  make  use  of  when  I  sowed  on  ridges, 
and,  who  can  want  such  a  roller  in  America,  as  long 
as  he  has  an  axe  or  an  augur  in  the  house  ?  Indeed 
this  whole  matter  is  such  a  trifle,  when  compared 
with  the  importance  of  the  object,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  believed,  that  any  man  will  think  it  worth  the 
smallest  notice,  as  counted  amongst  the  means  of 
obtaining  that. object. 

Broad  cast  sowing  will,  however,  probably,  be, 
in  most  cases,  preferred  ;  and,  this  mode  of  sowing- 
is  pretty  well  understood  frum  general  experience. 
What  is  required  here,  are,  that  the  ground  he  well 
ploughed,  finely  harrowed,  and  the  seeds  thinlv  and 
evenly  sown  over  it,  to  the  amount  of  about  two 
pounds  of  seed  to  an  acre  ;  hut,  then,  if  the  weather 
oe  dry,  the  seed  shouid,  by  ..II  means,  be  rolled 
down.  When  1  have  spoken  of  the  after  culture,  I 
shall  compare  the  two  methods  of  sowing  ;  the  ridge 
and  the  broad-cast,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be 
the  better  able  to  say,  which  of  the  two  is  entitled 
to  the  preference. 


hut,  in  the  paths,  we  had  an  abundance,  which  grew  sUl'Plv  0l  manure. 


AFTER    CULTURE. 

In  relation  to  what  1  did  in  this  respect,  I  shall 
take  it  for  granted,  that  the  reader  will  u..dei  stand 
tne  as  describing  what  1  think  ought  to  be  dune. 

V\  hen  my  ridges  were  laid  up,  .md  my  seed  was. 
sow  n,  my  neighbours  thought,  tuat  there  was  an  end 
ol  the  process  ;  for,  they  all  said,  that,  if  the  seed 
ever  came  up,  being  upon  those  high  ridge*,  the 
plants  never  could  live  under  the  scorching  ot  tne 
sun.  1  knew,  that  this  was  an  erroneous  uoimn  ; 
but,  I  bad  not  much  confidence  in  the  powers  of  the 

I.  poor  as  it  evidently  was,  and  scanty  as  was  my 
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The  plants,  however,     ade  their  appearance  wit 
great  regularity  :  nnfy  came  to  annoy  them.     The 
moment  thev  were  fairlv  up.  we  went  with  a  very 
small  hoe  anil  took  out  all  hut  one  in  each  ten,  elev- 
en, or  twelve  inches,  and  thus  left  them  sin   ly  pi  ic 
ed      This   i9  a  great  point;  for  they  begin   to  roh 
one  another  at  a  very  early  age  ;  and   if  left  two  or 
three  weeks   to  roh  each  other,  he  fore  they  are  set 
out  singly,  the  t  rop  will  he  diminished  one  half.    To 
6et  the  pi  nts  ou*  in  this  way  was  a  very  easy  and 
quickly  performed  husiness:  hut  it  is  a  husiness  to  he 
left  to  no  one  but  a  careful  man.     Boys  can  never 
safely  be  trusted  with  the  deciding;  at  discretion, 
whether  you  shad  have  a  large  crop  or  a  small  one. 
But  now  something  else  began  to  appear  as  well 
as  turnip-plants  ;  for  all  the  long  grass  and   weeds 
having  dropped  their  seeds  the  summer  before,  and 
prohahlv,  for  many  summers,  they  now  came  forth  to 
demand  their  share  of  that  nourishment,  produced  h> 
the  fermentation,  the  dews,  and  particularly  by  the 
Sun,  which  shines  on  all  alike.   I  never  saw  a  fiftieth 
part  of  so  many  weeds  in   my  life  upon  a  like  spare 
o<    ground.      Their  little  seed   leaves,    of  various 
liues,  formed  a  perfect  mat  on  the  ground.     And  now 
it  was,  that  my  wide  ridges,  which  had  appeared  to 
mv  neighbours  to  he  so  very  singular  and  sounneces- 
iarv,  were  absolutely  necessary.      First  we  went  in 
with  a  hoe.  and  hoed  the  tups  of  ridges,  about  six 
inches  wide.     There  were  all  the  plants,  then,  clear 
and  clean  at  once,  with  an  expense  of  about  half  a 
dav's  work  to  an  acre.     Then  we  came,  in  oui  Bot- 
le\  fashion,  with  a  single  plough,  took  a  furrow  from 
the  side  ol  one  ri'ige  going  up  the  field,  a  furrow 
from  the  other  ridge  coming  down,  then  another  fur- 
row from  the  same  side  of  the  first  ridge  going  up. 
and  another  from  the  same  side  of  the  other  ridge 
coming  down-     In  the  taking  away  of  the  last  two 
furrows,  we  went  within  three  indies  of  the  turnip 
plants. — Thus  there  was  a  ridge  over  the  original 
gutter.     Then  we  turned  the^e  furrow-,  back  again 
to  the  turnips.     And,  having  gone,  in  this  manner, 
over  the  whole  piece,  there  it   was  with  not  a  weed 
alive  in  it.     All  killed  by  the  sun,  and  th     field  as 
cle  :n  and  as  fine  as  any  garden  that  ever  was  seen. 
These  who   know   the  eftict  ol   tillage   between 
growing  plants,  and  especially  if  the  earth  he  muwed 
deep  ;  and,  indeed,  what  American  does  not  know 
what  such  effect  is,  seeing  that,  without  it,  there 
would  he  no  Indian  Corn;  those  that  reflect  on  tins 
eft"  ct.  mav  guess  at  the  effect  on   my   Kuta   Baga 
plants,  which  soon  gave  me,  by  their  appearance,  a 
deodefi  proof,  that  Tuli.'s  principles  are  always! 
true,  in  whatever  soil  .or  climate  applied. 

It  was  now  a  very  beautiful  thing  to  see,  a  regular, 
unbroken  line  of  fine,  fresh-looking  plants  upon  the 
tt  ns  of  those  wide  ridges,  which  had  been  thought  to 
b<    so  very  whimsical  and  unnecessary      But    why 
lave  the  ridges  so  very  wide?  This  question  was  not 
new  to  me,  who  had  to  answer  it  a  thou-  nd  t  mes  in 
England.    It  is  because  you  cannot  plot      deep  ai  d 
elean  in  a  narro.  er  space  than  four  fee'  |    ind,  it  is 
the  deep  and  clean   ploughing  that  I  ugi    i  las  the 
6urest  means  of  a  large  crop,  e  pecia.         i  poor,  in 
ituiiff'erent  ground.     It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose. 
that  there  is  any  ground  lost  b\  these  wide  intervals. 
My  crop  of  thirty  three  tuns.  01  thirteen  hundred  and 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  taking  a  whole  fielu  te- 
g-ether, had  the  same  s.  rt  of  intei  vals,  never  arrived 
at  two-thirds  ol  the  weight  of  that  crop.     T'ier(  i? 
ii o  ground  tost  ;  lor    any  one  who  has  a  mino  to  i 
it,  may  satisfy  himself,  that  the  lateral  routs  ol  ai._> 


fine  large  turnip  will  extend  more  than  si  feet  fro 
theliu'b  of  the  plant.  The  intervals  are  full  of  these 
roots,  the  breaking  of  which  and  the  moving  of  which, 
as  in  the  ca^e  of  Indian  Corn,  gives  new  fond  and 
new  roots,  and  produces  wonderful  effect  on  the 
plants  W  ide  as  my  intervals  were,  the  leaves  o' 
some  of  the  plants  vcrv'nearlv  touched  those  of  tin- 
plants  on  the  adjoining  rid  <e,  before  the  end  of  the 
growth;  and  F  have  had  them  frequently  meet  in  t;  is 
way  in  England.  They  would  always  do  it  here,  if 
the  ground  were  rich  and  the  tillage  proper.  How. 
then,  c;m  the  intervals  be  too  wide,  if  the  plants  oc- 
'tiny  the  interval  ?  nd  how  can  anv  ground  be  lost, 
if  every  inch  be  full  of  roots  and  shaded  hy  leaves  ? 

After  the  last-mentioned  operation,  my  plants  re- 
mained till  the  weeds  had  again  made  their  appear 
ance  ;  or.  rather,  till  a  new  brood  had  started  up: 
when  this  was  the  case,  we  went  with  the  hoe  again 
and  cleaned  the  tops  of  the  ridges  as  before.  The 
weeds,  under  this  all-powerful  sun,  instantly  perish. 
Then  we  repeated  the  former  operation  with  the  one 
horse  plough.  After  this  nothing  was  done  but  to 
pu'l  up  now  and  then  a  weed,  which  bad  escaped  the 
hoe  ;  for,  as  to  the  ploughshare,  nothing  escapes 
that 

Now,  I  think  that  no  farmer  can  discover  in. this 
process  anv  thing  more  difficult,  more  troublesom  . 
more  expensive  than  in  the  process  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  obtaining  of  a  crop  of  Indian'  Corn. 
\nd  yet,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  any  land,  c  - 
pahle  of  bearing  fifty  bushels  of  Corn  upon  an  acre, 
more  than  a  thousand  bushels  of  Kuta  Baga  may,  in 
t'.e  above  described  manner,  be  raised. 

Iti  the  Broad-'  est  method,  the  after  culture  must 
of  course,  be  confined  to  hieing,  or  as  Tull  call- 
it.  scratching.  In  England,  the  hoer  goes  in  when 
the  plants  are  ahout  four  inches  high,  and  hoes  all 
the  ground,  setting  out  the  plants  to  ahout  eighteen 
inches  apart ;  and,  if  the  ground  be  at  all  foul,  he  in 
obliged  to  go  in  again  in  about  a  month  afterward-, 
to  hoe  the  ground  again.  There  is  all  that  is  done  . 
:ihd  a  very  poor  all  it  is,  as  the  crops,  on  the  very 
best  ground,  compared  with  'he  ridged  crops,  inva- 
riably show.  (to  be  continued.) 


From  the  last  Massachusetts  Repository  and  Journal. 


One  of  the  most  successful  experiments  in  agri- 
culture that  we  have  ever  known,  is  that  of  tin- 
Alms  house  farm  in  Salem,  which  is  under  the  su- 
perintemlance  of  Mr.   Paul  Upton. 

This  farm  consists  of  about  thirty-five  acres,  as 
we  are  informed,  and  was,  two  years  since,  in  i 
state -of  nature,  and  very  rough  land.  It  has  been 
brought  to,  and  the  produce  during  the  year  1818, 
is  as  follows  : 

fork  killed,  weight,  7960  lbs. 

I  welve  live  rigs  sold  for  g4ii. 

On  baud  fifty-seven  live  pigs. 

Corn  4IJ0  bushels. 

Potatoe-  .230  bushels. 

1  uriups  9l)0  'lushels. 

Three  tons,  of  squashes. 

Kiltv  tons  pumpkins. 

All  th*  common  summer  vegetables  for  the  Alms 
house. 

We  doubt  whether  any  farm  in  the  United  states 

.is  produced  more  in  propoitiou  to  its  sr/.e,  and 
t  is  a  proof  what  well  directed  industry  ca>. 
Uect. 


CCj-  Flu-  Spaniards  sort  their  wool  into  four  parcels 
different  rlegre  s  ot'fineness,  as  marked  in  the  above  figun 
These  they  pack  in  sacks  for      arket,  marked  : 

No     1,    Hufina  No.    i,    'Ve-cira. 

No    2,  Finn.  No-  4,   Cahidu. 


,  \VV'«VVM^V\lV.  V^V  W-V      N^. 


TYve>  seventeen  YjakeweW  SYveerp 

In  our  last,  we  engaged  to  give  a  more  narticu 
lar  account  of  the  seventeen  Bakewell  sheep,  fror 
which  Mr.  G.  I.lltot,  a  respectable  victualler  in  ou 
market,  lately  realized  a  profit  of  g^OO  which  h 
generously  bestowed,  through  the  politeness  of  th 
Reverend  Bishop  Kemp,  upon  two  Female  Orpha, 
Charity  Schools. 

When  it  is  recollected,  that  the  nett  profit,  ii 
this  case,  was  double  the  usual  prime  cost  of  tha 
number  of  common  sheep,  and  that  those  seventeei 
cost  S"2"  each,  it  may  .veil  he  a  matter  of  curiositj 
to  know,  under  what  particular  circumstances,  ol 
'"or  what  extraordinary  qualities,  they  sold  at  st 
a  rate. 

Were  it  possible  for  us  to  describe  exactly,  theii 
extraordinary  fatness,  those  who  may  never  hav< 
^>vn  any  sheep  of  this  breed,  might  naturally  hi 
e>perted  to  hesitate  in  giving  credence  to  v  hat  thei 
v.  ul  :  find  to  exceed,  so  far,  any  thing  usually  seer 
in  such  cases  :  we  can,  however,  confidently  af 
firm,  that  the  difficulty  in  examining  a  piece  of  this 
mutton  was,  not  in  finding  any  fat,  hut  in  finding 
mv  portion  of  lean  meat  It  will  hardly  be  believ- 
ed, that  one  of  them  cut  more  than  four  inches  ol 
clear  fat  on  the  ribs  ;  yet,  it  is  in  accordance  with* 
the  general  appearance  of  all  we  saw  in  the  market, 
and  the  particul  r  fact  is  vouched  in  a  way  thai 
naves  us  without  anv  doubt  of  its  correctness. 

With  respect  to  this  breed  of  sheep,  in  Knglandj 
where  they  are  known  h  the  name  of  the  Aew- 
Leicester  or  Dishley  breed,  we  are  told  the  reason 
lor  killing  them  at  two  \ears  ohl  instead  of  three] 
the  age  at  which  these  were  killed,  is,  that  alter 
two  years,  they  get  too  fat  for  genteel  tabl  s  ;  ,i  ,d 
that,  in  fact,  they  are  considered,  from  the  reaj 
proportion  of  fat  they  are  disposed  to  carry,  as 
more  fitiv  adapted  to  th'  Use  of  the  labouring 
class  of  people  ;  and  that  the^  are.  accordingly! 
le.iren  for,    and    c  <:. fined    tu,    the  manufacturing 

districts. 

l  he   saddle  of    one  of  these  muttons,    weig'iedl 

eighty  K1UHT    pouni)',    and     Vas    sold    to   .1         ;- 

,an,  distinguished  for  his   merlit.,  fu    833     0, 

I  Alter  tins,  wnu  shall  say  that  no  encouiagtiuenj 
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js  ,    'its  country,  to   the  breeders   ot  nm 

Button  r  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  those  who 
can  best  afford  it,  are  the  most  ready  to  patronise 
tho-,e  who  lea<l  in  the  way  of  honorable  industn 
and  public  spirit.  Nor  should  the  fanner  or  the 
bu'cher  deceive  himself  with  the  hope  that  such 
prices  are  to  be  permanently  relied  on,  even  fm 
9uch  sheep.  This  was  an  extraordinary  occasion — 
Bch  a  collection  of  mutton  had  never  he^n  exhibit- 
cd  in  our  market  before  :  and  as  the  charitable  ib- 
sign  of  the  owner  had  been  previously  announced — 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  getting,  for  the  greatei 
part  of  it,  371  cents  a  pound.  But  it  must  be  seen 
that  a  much  less  price  than  that,  would  have  hand- 
somely rewarded  the  grazier  and  the  butcher. 

It  was  not  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
that  agriculturists  began  to  studv  thoroughly,  tin 
meeds  of  domestic  animal-;  until  then,  it  had  be  n 
the  custom  to  select  for  th,-  table,  the  best  of  every 
3ork,  leaving  the  refuse  for  breeders. 

Robert  Hakewell,  so  celebrated  in  agricul- 
uril  annals,  led  the  way  in  abolishing  a  practice 
SO  repugnant  to  co  mon  -ense.  Speaking  of  Mr. 
Baki  well's  system  of  breeding,  an  English  writer 
Bpkes  the  following  ohserVations  :— 

"  Availing  himself  of  the  observations  which  he  had 
Dade  on  different  animals,  the  certain  peculiarities  of 
brm  were  always  attended  by  a  disposition  to  grow  tat, 
ind  that  animals  inherit  this  disposition  from  their  au- 
:estors  ;  and  if  they  are  kept  free  from  intermixtures 
villi  oilier  breeds,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  the 
peculiar  properties  will  be  perpetuated,  and  form  a  dis- 
inci.  race  ;  the  laws  of  animal  life  being,  in  this  respect, 
■egul  .r  and  permanent.  He,  therefore,  selected  from 
lis  own  flock,  and  from  the  flocks  of  others,  those  sheep 
co  breed  from,  which  possessed,  m  the  greatest  degree. 
.hat  perfection  of  form  he  was  desirous  to  attain  and 
lerpeUiate.  By  judiciously  crossing  them,  and  selecting 
the  most  perfect  of  their  progeny,  he  at  length  succeed- 
?d  in  forming  the  breed,  winch  has  been  distinguished 
iy  the  name  of  the  NTew  Leicester,  or  Disbley  breed;  and 
saving' attained  his  object,  he  carefully  guarded  against 
-,ny  future  intermixtures  with  other  brei  Js  This  breed, 
ttceeds  all  ethers  in  its  propensity  to  fatten ;  and  by 
crossing  by  rams  with  this  breed,  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  long-wooled  sheep  in  England  have  been 
greatly  improved  in  this  respect. 

'*  The  peruliar  characters  of  these  sheep  have  been 
ivell  described  by  Mr.  Culley,  an  eminent  grazier  in 
Northumberland,  who  introduced  the  breed  into  that 
part  of  England.  "  The  Dishley  breed  are  particularh 
Jietinguised  from  other  long-wooled  breeds,  by  their 
fine  lively  eyes,  clean  heads,  straight,  broad,  flat  backs, 
round  (barrel-like)  bodies,  very  fine  small  boues,  thin 
lelts,  and  inclination  to  fat  at  an  early  age  The  last 
property  is  probably  owing  to  the  before  specified  quali- 
ties, which,  from  observation  and  experience,  there  is 
■eason  to  believe,  extends  generally  through  every  spe 
;ie-i  ef  domestic  quadrupeds.  The  Disbley  breed  is  not 
mly  peculiar  for  its  mutton  being  fat,  but  also  for  the 
iiivnes;  of  the  grain  :  the  flavor  is  superior  to  the  ni- 
ton" of  most  other  long-wooled  breeds.  The  weight  o< 
use  may  be  stated  in  general;  ewes,  three  or  four 
fears  "Id,  from  18  io  '.6  lbs  per  quarter ;  wethers,  two 
years  old,  from  20  to  ^u  lbs." 

All  who  saw  the  sheep  which  form  the  su'ijecf   of 
Ihis   article,  will   at   once  recognize  in   them  th 
pishley  breed,    here  sp  k<  n  of 

We  shall  not  bore  discuss  tie  question, — to  whal 
Dxtent  s.iould  the  raising  of  keep  he  made  in  in- 
ject nf  at*  -ritioit  by  tin  people  of  the  United  State-  ? 
Col  I  Avi.oii,  of  Virginia,  for  whose  opinion,  in 
most  things,  we  '  ave  the  high,  st  respect,  has  come 
to  t  e  conclus  on,  thai  they  *•  require  and  rotisu  ne 
far  more  fuod,  in  proportion,  to  taeir  size,  tuau  any 


>th  i  >f och  ;  that  they  are  mon  liable  ti  disease 
and  death,. and  that  they  cannot  be  made  a  nrofit- 
able  stock,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  warm, 
ilry  climate  of  the  I  nited  Stale-.,  without  banis1  ing 
tillage  from  vast  tracts  of  country.?'  For  the  present, 
weinust  postpone  an  examination  of  these  more  cam. 
orsfcensive  views  of  the  subject,  observing  only  in  the 
mean  time,  that  Co!.  Taylor's  denunciations  of  this 
:ui  rare  of  animals,  almost  every  part  of 
which  subserves,  in  some  way,  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life,  are  not  concurred  in  by  some 
of  our  intelligent  agricultural  friends.  There  is 
one  view  of  the  subject,  at  least,  in  which  all  must 
agree,  that  as  long  as  we  raise  any  at  all,  every 
fanner  of  pritle,  will  stony  to  adopt  the  best  breed, 
and  to   rear  them  after  the  must  skilful  anil  advan- 

•  to is  manner.      Whatever  is  done  by  a  pTttoident 

farmer,   his  first  object  will  be  to  have  it  well  done, 

!'o  return  to  Mr!  Barney,  that  the  reader  may 
unpreciale  the  causes  of  his  eminent  success  in 
fattening  live  stock,  it  is  necessary  now  to  men- 
tion, that  his  farm  has  been  mad"  by  banking  out 
the  river  Delaware.  The  dry  marshes  thus  form- 
ed, put  forth,  early  in  the  vear,  a  spontaneous  and 
inexhaustible  supply  of  country  clover  and  other 
grass,  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  taste,  and  conge 
liial  to  the  growth  of  cattle  and  sheep;  and,  what 
seems  extraordinary,  they  are  said  to  be  entirely 
Exempt  from  that  intolerable  annoyance,  the  mus 
(juito,  so  common  on  low,  marshy  grounds,  on  tide- 
water. 

His  establishment  consists  of '420  acres,  150  of 
them  in  wood,  and  10  in  upland  pasture;  he  keeps, 
commonly,  200  head  of  cattle  and  100  of  sheep  ; 
the  former,  average  from  700  tft  1000  lbs.  each, 
and  sell  to  the  butchers,  commencing  in  July  and 
ending  in  December,  for  from  60  to  90  dollars  per 
head,  reserving  a  small  number  for  the  stall.  His 
sheep  he  sells,  as  he  informed  us,  for  S20  a  head  — 
breeders,  ewes,  from  2.5  to  S-iO  :  bucks,  from  j0  to 
3100.  His  usual  force  for  the  management  of  all 
these,  is  tlfio  men  and  a  hotj.  The  heaviest  of  tiie-.e 
sheep  weighed  1-54  lbs.  of  nett  meat,  which  at  S7-J 
cents  per  th,  amounted  to  g54 

We  shall  now  state  the  weight  and  cost  of  the 
whole  number,  ami  leave  the  reader  to  compare  the 
weight  with  the  usual  weight  of  English  sheep, 
given  us  by  Mr.  Culley,  in  the  table  below  : — 


10  Morf,  Shropshire  - 

11  Dorset      -    -    -    - 

12  Wilts 

1  >  Berks 

It  South  Downs  -  - 
15  Norfolk  .... 
lfi  Herdwick  -  -  . 
17  Cheviot  .... 
1«  Dun-faced      -     -     . 

19  Shetland  .... 

20  Spanish  .... 
-H    Ditto  cross     -     -     - 


Ihort  wool  Cf  ) 

Short  wool 
Short  (mid.) 
Long  Wool 
Long  wool 
Long  wool 
Long  wool 
Lon£  wool 
Long  wool 

"i tony    ' 
Short  \M~>ol  fs.J 
Ditto  tine 


3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 


,»  t»  i         ,,    ,  Ak    k  ;  t        *   2  $25  cachS  g50 

17  Bakewell  sheep  cost  the  butcher    \-  ,5  r^O    J0.  ?    JOU 

g350 


\ggregate  weight     - 

Each  sheep 
\verage  per  quarter 


1960 

1151 

2ft£ 


Aggregate  of  rough  fat,  365  lbs.  or  31j  lbs.  each. 


KiXT.S  OF  BREEDS. 


Quality  of  ■:('«■  ' 

C/J  fine.  CcJ 

coarse,  (  s  J  su- 
perfine. 


*s  %i    ?  s    ^ 


!&  ^ 

*5   c> 

,~     i. 

-"' 

«    ^ 

lbs 

!    - 

ater     -     - 

2  Lincoln     .... 

3  New  Lecester  -     • 

4  I'otswoid  -     ■ 
i   Homiiey   Marsh 

6  Dartmoor  or  Hampton 

7  Exmoor 

■6   I!.  ..th        .... 
9  Hertford,  Byeland 


Long  wool 
i.or.g  wool 
Long  wool  (~f  J 
Long-  wool  Cf  J 
Long  wool  C/J 
Long  wool  (  f  J 
Long  wool  C<  J\ 
Long  wo  .1      '  •   II 
Short  wool  C/J 


9 

>o 

11 

25 

8 

22 

9 

24 

S 

29 

2 

JS 

M 

1 

J 

14 

.S'S 


Fli    IT  FREEH. 

An  esteemed  friend  and  a  shrewd  observer  of 
things,  has  handed  us  the  following  curious  article, 
pointing  out  a  method  of  forcing  every  fruit  tree  to 
blossom  and  to  bear  fruit,  which  we  have  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 

It  comes  very  opportune  ly,  for  the  trial  of  the 
experiment,  and  we  earnestly  invite  our  agricultu- 
ral friends  to  test  the  truth  of  the  matter,  by  actual 
trial.  It  is  easily  made,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to 
kn.ow  and  publish  the  result. 

The  useful  sciences  have  made  great  progress  in 
Germany  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  American  public  would 
lie  greatly  benefited  by  more  fp-quent  translations 
fro  n  serious  ami  philosophical  German  works,  than 
from  the  numerous  trivial  publications  imported 
with  so  much  avidity,  from  other  countries. 
Amongst  our  friends,  there  are  some,  who,  we  feel 
well  satisfied,  would  greatly  promote  the  interests 
of  the  "  American  Faumbr,"  by  communicating 
translations  of  essays  on  different  branches  of  do- 
mestic economy;  and,  as  the  conductors  of  a  work 
devoted  to  that  object,  we  shall  feel  ourselves 
under  great  obligations,  to  any  gentleman  who  will 
kindly  favor  us  with  such  communications. — Ed. 
Am.  Farmer. 

"  The  following  easy,  simple  and  infallible  me- 
'hod  >f  forcing  every  fruit  tree  to  blossom  and  to 
hear  fruit,  has  been  translated  from  the  German  of 
the  Kev.  George  i.'harles  Lewis  Hempel, 
(Secretary  to  the  Pomological  Society  of  Alten- 
hurgh,  in  Saxony?)  bv  George  Henry  Nochden, 
L  L.  D.  V.  K.  S.  &c  "  In  my  early  years,  I  saw 
my  father,  who  was  fond  of  Pomology,  and  skilled 
in  the  science,  cutting  a  ring  on  several  branches  of 
trees,  which  already  were  in  blossom,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  producing,  by  that  means,  larger  fruit  than 
usual.  This  was  not  bis  own  invention,  but  as  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  derived  from  a  French  journal. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  practised 
this  operation,  in  imitation  of  him,  and  thereby 
obtained  larger  pears  and  plums.  In  repeating  this 
operation  of  ringing  the  branches,  which  I  did 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  larger  fruit,  I  ob- 
served that  the  branches  so  operated  upon,  always 
hore  the  nest  year. 

By  this  reiterated  appearance,  I  was  led  to  the 
idea,  that  perhaps  this  nude  of  ringing  the  bark, 
might  he  a  means  of  compelling  every  unproduc- 
tive branch  to  yield  fruit.  With  this  view  I  cut 
rings  upon  a  considerable  number  of  branches^ 
which  as-  vet  showed  no  blossom  :  and  foun.1.  by 
repeating  the  experiment,  the  truth  of  my  suppo- 
sition indisputably  confirmed  by  experience.  be 
application  of  this  experiment,  whereby  upon 
a  bough  or  branch,  fruit  mat  artificially  oe  pro- 
lined,  is  very  simple  and  easy.  With  a  si  .i[> 
knife,  which  you  mean  to  force  fo  heat,  and  not 
lar  from  the  place  where  it  is  connected  wita  the. 
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stem,  or.  if  it  be  a  small  branch  or  shoots,  near  to 
where  it  is  joined" to  the  larger  bough,  the  cut  is  to 
go  round  the  branch,  or  to  encircle  it,  and  to  pen- 
etrate  to  the  wood.     A  quarter  of  an  inch   from 
this   cut   you    make  a   second   cut,    like   the   first 
round  the  branch,  so  that,  by  both  encircling   the 
branch  you   have  marked   a  ring  upon  the  branch, 
a  quarter  of  an- inch  broad,  between  the   two  cuts. 
The  bark  between  these  two  cuts  you  take  awav 
clean   with  a   knife,  down  to  the  wood,  removing 
even  the  fine  inner  bark,  which  immediately  lies 
upon   the  wood  ;  so  that  no  connexion   whatever 
remains  between  the  two   parts   of  the   bark,  but 
the    bare   and    naked    wood    appears    white    and 
smooth.     But   this  bark-ring,   which  is  to   compel 
the   tree  to  hear,  must  be   made  at  the  right  time, 
that  is,  when  in   all  nature,  the  buds  are   strongly 
swelling    or  are    breaking  out    into  blossom.       In 
the   same  year,    a  callus  is  formed  at    the  edges 
of  the  ring,  on  both  sides,  and  the  connexion  of  the 
bark,  that  had  been  interrupted,  is  restored  again 
wit)  ou'   any  detriment  to  the  tree  or  the  branch 
operated  upon,  in  which   the  artificial   wound  soon 
again    grows    over.        By    this     simple     artificial 
means,  of  forcing  every  fruit  tree,  with  certainty, 
to  bear,  you   obtain   the  following   important   ad- 
vantages :    I.  You   may   compel  every  young  tree 
of  which    you  do   not   know    the  sort,  to  show  its 
fruit,  and  decide  sooner   whether,  being  of  a  good 
quality,  it    may  remain -in    its   first  state,  or     re- 
quires  to  be  grafted.     2.   You   may  thereby,  with 
certainty,  get   fruit   of  every   good  sort  of  which 
you  wish  to  see  the  produce  in  the  next  year.     3. 
This  method   may  probably   serve  to  increase  con- 
siderably,   the    quantity   of  fruit   in   the   country. 
The  branches  so  operated  upon  are  hung  full  of 
fruit,  while  the  others,  that  are  not  ringed,  often 
have  nothing,  or  very  little,  on  them.      This  effect 
is  easy  to  be  explained  from  the  theory  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sap.     For,  when  the  sap  moves  slow- 
ly  in  a  tree,  it  produces  fruit-buds,  which   is  the 
case  in  old  trees  ;  when  it  moves  vigorously,  the 
tree  forms  wood,  or  runs  into  shoots,  as  happens 
vith  young  trees.     Though  I  arrived  at  this  dis- 
covery myself  in  consequence  of  trying  the  same 
process  with  a  different  view,  namely,  to  increase 
only  the  size  of  the  fruit,  but  not  to  force  barren 
brunches,  that  were  only  furnished  with  leaf-buds. 
to  bear,  this  latter  application  being  before  quite 
unknown  to  me  ;  I  will,  on  that  account,  by   no 
means    give  myself   out  for    the  first   inventor  of 
Ibis  operation;  but  I  was    ignorant  of  the   effects 
to  be   produced   by  this  method,  and  only  discov- 
ered   them  by    repeated  experiments   of  my   own, 
which  I  made  for  the  promotion  of  Pomology.' — 
Frequent    experience    of  the    completest    success 
lias  confirmed  the  truth  of  my  observations.      Nor 
do  I  think  that  this  method   is  generally  known  ; 
at  least,  to  all  those  to  whom  I  showed  the  experi- 
ment, the  effect  produced  appeared  new  and  sur 
prising.'' 

A  gentleman,  says  a  late  Journal  of  the  Times* 
who  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  assured  us  that  he  had  made  frequent 
experiments  on  his  apple  orchard,  and  he  has 
never  known  the  experiment  which  we  shall  now 
state,  to  fail  in  a  single  instance.  His  orchard 
contains  a  great  variety  of  apple  trees  bearing 
very  sweet,  some  very  acrid  fruit,  and  others  par- 
taking of  both  th  se  properties.  He  declares,  that 
in  the  vernal  season,  when  his  trees  were  in  full 


olossoms,  he  has  frequently  taken  the  fruit  from 
one  tree,  for  example,  where  the  fruit  is  very  sweet 
and  deposited  it  on  the  flowers  of  a  particular 
branch  of  another  tree,  whose  fruit  is  extremely 
acrid.  The  apples  of  that  particular  branch,  wiil 
he  assures  us,  combine  these  two  properties  for 
that  season  ;  and  by  this  simple  process,  he  as- 
serts, that  he  can  easily  provide  himself,  for  that 
season,  with  apples  perfectly  to  his  taste, .which 
he  considers  a  much  more  expeditious,  and  equal 
ly  as  certain  a  process,  as  that  of  grafting.  We 
mention  this  fact  for  the  information  of  those  ol 
our  country  friends  who  may  be  disposed  hereafter 
to  t'->       s    xperitnent. 


MISCELLANY. 


For  the  American   Farmer, 


NORTH  POLVT  LIVE  OF  HEROES. 

A    FRAGMENT. 
SEE'ST  thou  yonder  line,  in  well  Form'd  phalanx, 
Breasted  to  tile  storm  of  menue'd  conflict, 
Whose  burnlsh'd  arms,  the  sun's  meridian  blaze 
Keflects,  in  glist'nmg  terror  on  the  foe  ? 
—There  to"  the  right,    behold  two  patriot  sires, 
Whose  aged  locks  now  bear  the  hoary  marks 
Of  more  than  sixty  years — determined  here, 
To  stand  or  fall !  Their  sacred  homes 
And  civic  state  to  guard  from  hostile  ire  ! 
Men,  whom  old  Sparta's  rev'rence  for  age, 
Haddecm'd  two  arm'd  messengers  from  ileav'n. 

But  hark  !  the  signal  sounds  !  the  cannon's  roar 
Proclaims  th'  approach  of  those  fierce  legions, 
Whose  arms  were  lately  drench'd  in  Gallic  blood, 
From  where  old  Calpe  frowns  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave 
To  the  Pyrenean  hills,  or  rapu.  Uhone. 
And  now,  lo  !  —  onward  comes  the  hostile  march, 
Bold,  fierce  and  furious     our  city  to  consign 
To  conflagration  dire  !— Infernal  aim! 
Still  reeking  from  the  flaming  desolation 
Of  the  nation's  Capitol— Barbarian  deed  ! 
At  which  e'en  savage  Uoths  had  felt  a  blush. 

Now,  fierce  is  pour'd  the  deadh  leaden  shower, 
While  still,  in  stern  defiance  stands  unmov'd, 
Nor  idly  stands — our  band  of  youthful  heroes — 
For,  on  the  foe,  with  well  directed  aim, 
Thev  pour  an  equal  flood  of  missile  death — 
While  their  proud  chief,  in  daring  valour,  bold, 
\nd  flush'd  with  triumph  from  Iberia's  plains, 
Now  bites  the  dust  !  when  all  his  host  appall'd 
With  solemn  pause — shrink  from  the  contest  dire. 
Meanwhile  our  little  band  of  brave  compatriots, 
In  strict  obedience  to  rever'd  command — 
Prepar'd  alike,  or  for  retreat,   or  halt — undaunted, 
Their  post  maintain— tho',  not  without  some  loss, 
To  wring  a  parent's  or  a  consort's  heart ! 

Our  gallant  Nestobs,  too,  who,  side  by  side, 
Had  borne  the  brunt  of  all  the  fiercest  onset, 
Were  now,  alas  !  to  part  their  alli'd  arms. 
The  one,   a  random  bullet  had  brought  low  j 
His  aged  locks  laid  prostrate  on  the  dust — 
While  in  the  other's  arms— he's  borne— as  Niscs 
His  >Ecbtalus  of  old,  did  bear— and  thus, 
His  bleeding  friend,  he  plac'd  behind  an  oak, 
Poor,  scanty  shelter  from  the  battle's  rage. 
Yet,  he  to  life,  and  all  for  whom  he  liv'd, 
And  fought,  and  bled,  has  since  been  well  restor'd. 
Not  so,  his  old  and  tri'd  compeer  in  arms; 
Who,  though  without  a  wound,  he  glory  gain'd 
And  the  free  soldier's  choicest,  only  meed, 
A  conscious  sense  of  duty  well  discliarg'd. 
Yet  still  a  wayward  world,  and  all  its  ills— 
Ills,  not  so  few  in  number,  as  are  those 
By  whom  they're  felt,  or  feeling  would  allay, 
Still  mark  his  lengthen'd  passage  to  the  grave. 

Behold,  then,  Baltimore  !  your  hoary  veteran, 
Who  fiU'd  his  portion  of  the  North  Point  line, 
Of  that  too  small,  but  yet  immortal  phalanx, 
That  plead  your  cause  abreast  of  British  bayonets, 
Shorn  of  the  little  boon,  your  gratitude  conferred. 
What  !  Shorn  by  whom  ?  Alas  !  I  blush  to  write— 


CnnffH '  :    or  what  ?    Po  cheer  an  old  m.«n's  sorrows  ? 
To  rear  or  cheer  the  Orphans  round  his  board  ? 
No!   No  boon  it  was — but  a  mere  pittance — 
riv  service,  toil,    and  labour,    dearly  bought 
Beneath  a  scorching  sun — through  streets  and  lanes, 
\nd  nuisances  -at  risk  of  health  and  life  — 
With  daily  zeal  and  faithfulness  discliarg'd. 
Why,  then,  again  I  say. — v«a,  loudly  say — 
Why,  then,  bereave  the  hoary  headed  vet'ran, 
Of  North  Point  mem'ry,  of  such  an  office  ?  * 
Vnd,  thus,  wrest  from  the  aged  hero's  hand 
The  only  support  of  declining  years? 
Forbid  it  shame  !    Forbid  it  all" that  virtue 
Should  suggest,  or  gratitude  inspire — 
That  any  d'-ed,  so  foul,  should  stigmntize 
Our  City — should  e'er  be  charg'd  to  those 
Who  merit,  worth,  or  valor,  highly  prize — 
Whose  boast  is  to  remunerate  the  bruve — 
To  rear  the  monumental  pile — to  teach 
The  breathing  canvass  to  portray  their  forms— 
And  lips  of  infancy  to  lisp  their  names, 
W'10,  for  their  country,  bravely  bled,  or  died. 

*  Office  of  City  Commissioner. 

T?,,r  thp    American  Farmeii. 


A  BRIKF    omment 

0»2  an  old  proverb  and  a  recent  event,  for  the  in- 
struction and  benefit  of  the  people  of  America. 

"  Exemplo  plus  quam  ratione  vivimus  " 
Whether  to  nations  or  individuals,  examples 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  illustrating  the 
good  old  proverb,  "  that  example  is  better  than 
precept'" — Teach  a  voung  man  the  best  precepts- 
written  either  by  Solomon,  or  Socrates,  or  Frank- 
'in,  yet.  until  he  comes  into  society,  he  will  only 
he  a  novice  in  the  wavs  of  the  world.  After  all 
the  volumes  that  have  been  published,  and  they 
are  innumerable,  the  best,  as  beinu  the  most  in- 
structive is  The  Book  of  Nature — In  this  re.- 
-nect,  the  people  of  America  are  most  happily  cir- 
cumstanced ;  they  have  not  only  all  the  wise  say- 
ings and  doings  of  the  old  world,  but  they  have 
also  before  them,  the  example  and  the  experience 
of  both  hemispheres — If  they  sin,  they  will  si 
with  open  eyes — They  are  voung  in  practise,  hut 
they,  amongst  all  the  nations  that  have  heretofore^ 
either  risen  by  virtue,  or  fallen  by  vice,  have  the  I 
best  opportunities  of  profiting  both  by  precept 
and  example.  Wo  be  to  them,  if  they  neglect  such 
golden  opportunities. 

The  last  London  papers  are  filled  with  panegy- 
rics and  ant'-panegyrics,  anecdotes  and  secret 
histories  of  a  loyal  personage  who  lately  died  ia 
Kngland- — This  lady  was  brought  from  a  petty 
German  principality  'not  larger,  and  not  half  so 
opulent  as  an  English  'county)  in  order  to  support 
the  church  and  state  system,  by  producing  heirs  toi 
the  imperial  throne  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
This  part  of  her  duty  she  fulfilled  with  a  singular 
fecundity,  having  produced,  "  according  to  law," 
twelve  princes  and  princesses  (besides  three  other* 
that  died)  all  of  whom  are  liberally  provided  for 
at  the  expense  of  John  Bull,  who  is  said  to  be 
wonderfully  fond  of  "  royal  pageantry ."  If  mon- 
archy be  the  best  of  all  possible  governments, 
which  the  courtiers  praise  in  parliament,  and  the 
clergy  eulogize  in  the  pulpit,  all  must  agree  ia 
acknowledging,  that  it  is  a  very  costly  article,  and 
that  siinp\e  John  pays  dearly  for  his  whistle. 

There  are  the  establishment  of  the  king,  that 
of  the  queen,  and  those  of  the  royal  progeny, 
which  every  year  take  millions  of  money  from  the 
hard  earnings  of  a  grievously  taxed  people,  to 
support     the     luxurious     magnificence    of   those 
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Stanches  of  royalty,  with  all  their  courtiers  and 
officers,  servants  and  sycophants,  to  the  amount 
of  many  thousands — The  eldest  hranch  of  this 
royal  family  (whose  conduct  to  his  lawful  wile 
has  made  him  a  conspicuous  character  in  the/as/<- 
ionable  world)  in  the  expenses  of  his  sumptuous 
palaces,  his  voluptuous  banquets,  his  costly  dishes 
and  equipages,  with  other  et  ceteras  not  fit  to, 
be  mentioned,  has  expended  more  money  than 
would  make  a  complete  line  of  canals  from  Bos- 
ton to  Savannah.  With  this  glaring  example  be 
fore   our   eyes,    would    it   not  be  lamentable  if  any 

fiaity    in    this   country,    should  betray  an  anxious 
lankering  alter  this  church  and  state  policy  ! 

It  is  indeed  surprising,  that  a  nation  so  justly 
famed  for  wisdom  and  intellect— a  nation,  that 
was  once  the  bulwark  of  liberty  in  Europe,  and 
has-  produced  so  many  illustrious  characters, 
should  patiently  submit  to  such  gross  impositions. 
But  Kngland  is  now  borne  down  by  a  corrupt  par- 
liament, two  thirds  of  whom  feel  an  interest  in 
this  ruinous  system  of  policy. 

The  court  papers  are  industrious  in  their  prais- 
es of  the  character  of  the  late  queen,  and  even 
venture  to  extol  her  generos  ty —  This  is  a  virtue 
uoon  which  they  should  have  been  as  silent  a- 
the  grave  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  old  la- 
dy, in  conjunction  with  her  favorite  German  com- 
panion, Madam  Sahwellenbu-g,  took  every  means 
to  acquire  money,  even  to  the  sale  of  the  cast-oft' 
court  dress.  It  was  generally  believed,  that,  at 
her  death,  she  would  not  have  amassed  less  than 
three  millions  sterling ;  but  only  about  three 
thousand  pounds  could  be  ascertained — she  had 
carefully  conveyed  her  vast  fortune  to  her  con- 
nexions in  Germany.  Thus  it  is,  that  ever  since 
the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  the  pet- 
ty German  principalities  have  been  enriched  at 
the  expense  of  England. 

Amongst  the  number  of  Anecdotes  lately  pub- 
lished. I  shall  only  select  two,  as  they  relate  to 
the  virtue,  called  the  generosity  of  the  deceased 
lady. 

A  number  of  well  meaning  ladies  and  gentle- 
men having  set  on  foot  a  scheme  for  the  support 
of  reduced  females  who  had  seen  better  'ays, 
they  humbly  solicited  her  majesty  to  patronize 
it,  and  she  must  graciously  condescended  to  com- 
plv  with  their  request  ;  but  when  the  managers 
of  the  institution  went  about  to  obtain  subscrip- 
tions to  defray  the  expenses  of  it,  the  queen  said. 
"  that  she  left  the  management  of  her  pecuniary 
concerns  entirely  to  the  care  of  her  faithful  sub- 
jects !" 

At  another  time,  the  queen  took  it  into  her  roy 
al  head   to  shew  a  mark  of  royal  benevolence  to 
a  lady   whom  she   hail  formerly  known  at  her  fatli 
er's   court  ;   accordingly,  she  generously  sent  her 
six  pounds  of  Bohea  tea,  and  a  half  of  a  Cheshire 
cheese  ! 

Her  harsh  conduct  to  the  wife   of  the  prince  ■ 
"Wales,  and  the  mother  of  that  amiable    prince 
tvho  lately  died  in    child-bed,   can  never  be  forgo 
ten,  whilst   there  is  a  spark  of  true  generosity  e-  - 
isting  in  the  world,  O.  B. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

(C?VVe  have  found  it  impossible  to  set  in  this  paper, 
the  communication  on  Trench  Plnyghing ;  but  vve,  shall 
endeavour  to  n,ake  rootr.  fo  that,  unci  the  introductory 
essay  on  Domestic  Manufactures,  in  our  next. 


From  the  Frank!  n  (I'hil'a)  Gazette. 


STATEMENT 

Of   the    Cotton    Wont    imported    into    Liverpool, 

London,    and    Glasgow,  from  the  \st  of  January,  to  the 
5th  December,  1818 

IT.  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  viz. 

South  Carolina,  62.075  bags 

Georgia,  71.931  do. 

New-Orleans,  50.343  bales 

Other  parts,  26,974  bags,  &c. 

211,323 


SOUTH  AMERICA,  viz. 

Dementia,  Berbice,  and 

Surinam, 

24,892  bigs,  &c 

Pernambuco, 

45,184  do 

Rio, 

11,121     lo 

Hahia, 

53,S54  do 

aranham, 

37,687  do 

Other  parts,  and  Portu- 

gal 

21,939  do 

West  India  Islands, 
EAST  IN  DIES,  viz. 

Bengal, 
Boiiihav, 
Isle  of  France, 
t  Ither  parts, 


180.177 
15,805 


159.930  Sales 
46.114    lo 
1,163    lo 
1,229  do 


bn°?s 


208.442 
,955 


European  Ports  and  Ireland, 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the    increase   of 
importation    from     the    several     parts    of    the 
world  during  the  last  two  years,  into  the  port 
of  Liverpool: 

American         Brazil         West  Indies,  and 
Demerara,  &c. 


Bags,  & 

•c. 

Bags,  Sfc. 

Bags,  eye 

1817 

164,096 

90,533 

21,701 

1818 

179.094 

1 32,7 1  8 

21,802 

East  Indies,  European  and  other  Forts. 

Bags. 

1817 

18,967 

3063 

1818 

63,707 

The  camparative  qualities  of  these  cottons, 
may  be,  in  some  degree,  estimated  by  the  follow- 
ing list  of  prices,  at  Liverpool,  Dec.  181 H. 

Sea  Island,  fine,  fr.  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  9d.  per  lb. 


good 

3 

1 

3 

3 

middling 

2 

9* 

2 

11 

ordi.  &  stained 

1 

H 

2 

0 

Upland  Bowed 

1 

s 

1 

n 

New-t  irleans 

1 

6 

1 

8i 

Bahia 

1 

H 

1 

9-f 

Maranham 

1 

9 

1 

9A 

Pe  namhuco 

1 

11 

2 

0 

Cayenne 

1 

1  1 

2 

0 

Demerara  &  Berbice 

1 

8 

2 

0 

Surinam 

1 

10 

2 

0 

Barhadoes 

1 

64- 

1 

8 

Common  W.  India 

1 

H 

1 

7 

Bourbon 

2 

2 

8 

Bengal 

Th 

0 

11 

Surat 

9 

1 

•2\ 

The  Dirties  on  all  these  ar* — 

From  any  place,  in  a  British  ship,  0/.  8s.  7d.  per 
100  lbs. 

From  the  U.  S.  in  an  Amer.  ship, 

From  Portuguese  colonies  iu  Por- 
tuguese ships 

From  any  other  place,  in  foreign 

ships,  1     5     6 


8     7 


8 


Hotting  table  is  extracted from  n  i&nrt  ■'■'  ry 
published  in  Paris,  written  by  the  Count  Ue  la 
liiirde  : 

Extent  of  territory  in  France,  108.000,000  acres. 
Population. 

In  agriculture,         -        -        17,500.000  persons. 
Manufactures,         -        -        6,200,000 
Indigent,         -         -         -  800,0.00 

Various,  -         -         -         4,0i>0,000 


Total, 


28,500,000 


Annual  agricultural  produce  Zl4O.OO0,00o 

Manufactures  S8.000,ooo 

Permanent  public  revenues  30,00!  .000 

The  following  table,  in  respect  of  England,  is  copu 
ed  from  the  same  author  : 

Extent  of  territory,  55,000.000  acres. 

Population. 
In  agriculture  6.129.142  persons. 

In  manufactures  7,071,9  9 

Indigent  I.    l-.i'O 

Various  2.547-00 


Total,  !  7,096,800 

Annual  agricultural   product  fcJ25.000.OOO 

Manufactures  1 15.000,'  oo 

Permanent  public  revenue  62,00o,00O 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Jean  Brune,  the  celehrated  Venetian  architect, 
who  proposes  to  remove  churches,  houses,  and  eve- 
ry description  of  building,  from  one  place  to  anoth- 
er, without  separating  the  materials,  is  daily  expect- 
ed in  London,  where  he  is  to  exercise  his  wonderful 
skill  in  the  improvement  of  some  of  our  streets  and 
public  places.  His  first  work  will  be  to  remove  the 
monument  from  Fish-street  Hill  to  St.  George's 
Fields.  He  will  then  take  London  Bridge,  and 
place  it  where  Btttersea  Bridge- now  stands,  l'eni- 
ble  bar,  by  his  exertions,  will  be  transported  to  Ken- 
sington cross,  where  it  is  to  stand  as  a  toll-house.— 
The  shop  part  of  Exeter  change  to  be  removed  to 
the  Havmarket ;  the  upper  parts,  beasts  and  all.  are 
to  be  conveyed  to  Smithfield.  This  certainly  will 
be  found  an  excell  nt  and  much  wanted  improvement 
to  the  Strand.  Some  other  plans  are  mentioned, 
but  the  parties  have  not  yet  agreed  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  ingenious  Italian. — Lon.  pap. 


NEW- JERSEY  BANKS. 

The  following  Statement,  is  copied  from  the  Trea- 
surer's amount  of  Banking  Capital  in  thatstate,  aid 
of  the  tax  paid  thereon  to  Government  : 

Capitals.  Jim.  of  tax. 

Newark  Bank  8300,000  g  1,500  00 

Camden  do  5« '0,000  3,000  10 

Trenton  do  214,700  1,073  70 

N.  Brunswick  do  163.450  817  25 

Cumberland  do  50,000  2.  0  oo 

Newark  Mate  do  200.000  1,000  00 

Farmer's  Mate  do  100,600  500  00 

Trenton  State  do  92.400  462  OO 

N    Brunswick  do  do  142.000  700  00 

E.  Town  State  do  99.975  499  88 

Morris  State  do  100,000  500  oo 

Patterson  State  do  120.C.OO  foil  0 ) 


Totals, 


i62,lte,565  fciu^0£     93 


, 
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BALTIMORE: 

FR1DA  F,  JJ  "  ft  //,  1,  1819. 


Late  from  South  America. 

JC7*  The  first  movements  of  every  people,  in  the 
act  of  throwing  off  an  oppressive  system  of  government, 
ar'  always  inti  resting  to  every  friend  of  humanity — even 
tlion.li  these  movements  be  injudiciously  directed.  The 
present,  seems  to  be  a  critical  period  in  the  fate  of  Oup- 
zuela,  as  indicated  by  the  letter  of  our  friend,  than  whom, 
a  more  ardent  votary  of  human  liberty,  never  put  pen  to 
paper. 

AvGrsTt'itA.  February  16.  1819. 
Yfsterdav  was  the  commencement  of  an  au- 
spir'ous  era  for  Venezula,  if  the  congress  and 
the  iienple  have  wisdom  and  integrity  enough  to 
improve  the  occasion.  I  shall  briefly  relate  the 
civil  concurrence*,  and  leave  you  to  judge  for 
yourself. 

Having  received  a  courteous  invitation  from 
general  Bolivar  to  attend  at  the  solemn  ceremo- 
ny of  installing  the  congress,  in  the  palace  of 
gi>\  mment,  I  was  at  the  rendezvous  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  and  accompanied  the  general  and 
other  oflicers,  to  the  capitol,  where  the  memhers 
vet.'  drawn  up  in  the  passage  in  open  ranks,  fac- 
ing inwards,  to  receive  him  'the  supreme  chief.] 
Tliev  passed  into  the  hall  and  took  their  seats—. 
salutes  being  fired  then,  as  well  as  at  sunrise,  or 
rather,  at  the  hour  of  sun-rise,  for  it  was  rainy  and 
cloudy,  and  sol  invisible. 

After  a  short  pause,  the  supreme  chief  address- 
ed the  assembly,  in  an  elaborate  discourse  on 
government,  and  on  the  peculiar  condition  of 
Vc  ii  zu!a taking  a  survey  of  free  states,  an- 
cient and  modern.  His  enunciation  was  clear 
and  distinct  ;  his  action  correct,  hut  his  voice 
Boim-wliat  feehle.  The  political  m^t'if ations  of  the 
United  States,  he  regarded  as  singularly  fortu- 
nate in  escaping  so  far  the  common  rum  of  free 
governments,  and  promising  to  be  lasting,  [which 
God  grant  !]  This  happy  exemption  was  owing  to 
the  habits  in  which  the  North  American  people 
were  nutured  and  educated.  They  had  been 
born  in  a  free  state.  Little  of  this,  he  feared 
was  applicable  to  Venezula,  where  different 
casts  formed  a  compound,  uniting  the  mingled 
blood  of  America,  Spain,  and  Africa  ;  and  he 
submitted  his  plan  of  a  proper  cotvAtution  of 
government.*  England  seemed  to  afford  finish- 
ed models  in  the  three  forms  or  compartments 
of  government  ;  in  the  executive  or  monarch  cal 
part,  as  in  the  aristocracy  and  democracy,  lie 
strongly  declaimed  against  a  federal  system  for 
Venezula,  while  complimenting  the  United  States 
extravagantly.  In  snort,  the  drift  of  his  argu- 
ment was,  to  recommend  a  pc:  mauent  senate,  for 
one  thing  ;  insisting  on  the  policy  and  justice  ol 
reward  ng  the  be  efacturs  of  their  country  (or 
the  military  officers)  by  seats  in  it — for  them, 
their  heirs  ! 

The  abominable  chaos,  under  the  name  of  laws, 
which  are  so  fruitful  ot  mischiefs,  impunity,  vex- 
ation, and  crime,  he  described  very  properly  — 
He  also  urged  the  necessity  of  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  press,  and  of  encouraging  educa- 
tion. 

*  A  manoeuvre  \vh:ch  detracts  much  from  the  merit  of 
subsequent  renunciations.  All  this  he  ought  to  have 
|ef  ,  thi  const  tu  ni  congr  ss.  His  proposition,  how- 
ever,  <■'  red  respectfully  (in  tetir  '  as  to  the  rifcht  or 
erery  citizr 


I   do  not  pretend  to  great  exactness  oi  paiticu 
larity  ;  but  so   fas  as   I   give  a  sketb,   I   am  suf 
ficiently  accurate,  I   think.      As  soon   as    possible 
I  shall  obtain  a  copv  of  this  document  t 

A*  he  concluded,  with  viva  el  eongresso!  another 
salute  was  fired,  drums  beat,  and  ''ells  were  tolled. 

Dr.  F.  A  ZhA,  was  then  called  to  the  chair  : 
^en  B.  howe  er,  officiated  to  administer  the  oath  of 
office  to  the  members.  Mr.  Zea  addressed  the  as- 
sembly, from  the  chair,  in  a  pertinent  and  elegant 
sppech,  extempore.  He  adverted  to  the  history  of 
other  states,  in  the  formation  of  their  governments, 
comparing,  or  contrasting  their  situation  with  that 
of  Venezuela.  He  pissed  a  flattering  panegyric  on 
the  magnanimitv  anil  disinterestedness  of  gen.  Bo- 
livar, justly  extolling  his  more  recent  act,  as  an 
example  to  every  patriot,  &c.  &c.  or  soldier. 

(len.  Bolivar  rose  after  the  president  of  congres- 
(ad  interim)  had  finished  his  remarks,  to  reply,  on 
behalf  of  the  officers  more  particularly,  'o  the  obser- 
vations made.  He  renounced  for  himself,  then  and 
forever,  any  and  every  civil  trust.  When  peace 
'should  be  establ  sheii.  he  would  become  a  private 
citizen,  and  never  be  any  thing  more. 

When  he  retired,  -viva  i-l  general  Bolivar  .'  re 
sounded  through  the  assembly. 

The  concluding  declaration  gave  surprise  to  eve- 
ry one  whom  I  heard  make  mention  of  the  subject 
But,  whatever  his  past  conduct  may  have  been,  and 
there  are  various  opinions  concerning  it,  bis  last  po- 
litical act  is  unequivocal.  He  must  be  disinterested, 
since  he  precludes  himself  from  filling  any  civil  sta- 
tion. This,  I  say,  caused  much  wonder  and  conver- 
sation. Let  the  historian  of  this  revolution  weigh 
his  merits  and  failings  impartially,  antl  award  him 
that  quantum  of  censure  or  appi  >use  which  is  his 
due.  For  myself,  though  previous  information  had 
strongly  biased  me  against  general  Bolivar, as  a  man 
of  inordinate  ambition  and  sinister  management,  H 
had  rather  praise  than  blame nny  man,  if  truth  per- 
mit. I  am,  at  any  rate, so  pleased  with  events,  that 
I  dismiss  censorious  inquiries  into  causes. 

All  the  proceedings  of  congress  were  marked  by 
decorum.  To-day,  during  a  few  minutes  that  I  at- 
tended their  debates,  I  perceived  their  extreme  want 
of  rules  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  house. || 
I'hey  adopted  a  proposition,  or  resolution, investing 
general  Bolivar  witi.  executive  powers  of  president 
pro  tern,  and  appointing  him  generalissi  o  of  the  ar- 
mv.  A  committee  is  named  to  draw  up  rules  of  de 
bate,  &c.  another-  to  consider  and  report  on  Zfo-, 
livar's  project  of  a  consitution  for  Venezula. 

Accounts  from  the  armies  leave  room  for  doubt 
and  apprehension,  as  I  am  sorry  to  state.  The  ene- 
my, whose  policy  is  to  defeat  Paez  before  he  is  rein- 
forced, have  crossed  the  Jipura  and  Jiranca  fhey 
have  received  reinfoi cements  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, if  we  may  rely  on  their  statements.  The  bold- 
nesss  of  Uoi\ilu's  movements,  is  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  it.  Should  Paez  be  defeated  (which  Jove 
forbid  !)the  country  has  yet  to  pass  through  a  second 
ordeal — Things  are  at  a  crisis.  Hoivever,  near 
500  men  have  arrived  from  England,  and  as  many 
more  are  expected  daily,  besides  another  expedition 

■j-  The  Editor  has  received  one,  but  it  is  too  long  for 
this  paper. 

t  Home  people  are  not  disposed  to  render  him  any  hom- 
age, or  K1V1-'  luln  an.v  credit  for  the  measure  ;  avering, 
that  necessity  alone,  compelled  him  to  do  it.  1  no  not  aryue 
lint  :  1  c.iiino"  swear  to  mo  ives,  for  lihej  an  hidden  ; 
bin  acts  lo.it  plcasefus,  w  are  not  inclined  to  ascribe  to 
unworthy  intents. 

||  Pny'but  tney  tad  -Mr.  Jefferson' i  manual,  in  Spanish. 


of  1500  or  2000   men    from  the' same  quarter  :  tl    y 

come  too  soon — hut  no  (<•  porar.v  reverse 
can  prevent  the  independence  of  the  country,  soonet 
nr  later.  I  therefore  hope  the  government  of  the 
United  States  will  manifest  their  good  disposition 
w  thout  delay.1  V\  e  can  show  o'ur  friendship  without 
going  to  war  with  Spain,  and  we  ought  to  befriend 
the  congress  and  patriots  of  Venezuela. 

Februarv  19. 

News  from  the  army,  of  the  7th  inst.  state  that 
general  Paez  had  surprised  and  defeated  a  corn-,  of 
600  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  killing  400  of  them. 
One  army  or  the  other,  it  would  seem,  must  be  de- 
stroyed. The  enemy  cannot  support  himself  in  his 
present  position,  near  the  Aranca  (in  crossing  which 
he  lost  .tOO  men);  Fuel's  cavalry  hovering  round 
him,  have  driven  off  the  rattle  in  front  and  set  fire 
to  the  grassy  plains  in  his  rear.  His  (IJ's)  infantry, 
and  a  corps  of  artillerv.  are  posted  on  the  inland  be- 
fore Urbanna.  form  ;d  hv  two  branches  of  the  Aran- 
ca, disemboguing  their  waters  into  the  Orinoco,  with 
the  latter,  of  course.  It  is  the  enmv's  best  plav  to 
attack  Pu-z  before  be  is  reinforced  ;  and  it  is  the 
order  of  Botivar.to  P  not  to  come  to  a  general  ac- 
tion until  he  he  reinforced,  hut  to  take  advantage  of 
circumstances. 

February,  21. 
Accountsare  received  from  Trinidad. of four  trans- 
port ships,  belonging  to  col.  English's  expedition, 
having  touched  there  and  sailed  lor  M/irgaritta,  with 
7  or  S00  men.  Should  these  reinforcements  be  want- 
ed here,  this  movement  is  unfortunate,  asthese  ships 
never  can  beat  up  to  windward  again.  Therfore, 
I  suppose,  they  will  be  ordered  to  occupy  Barcelona, 
or  some  other  point  on  the  ci;::st,  and  operate  againt 
the  most  vulnerable  parts  of  the  enemy's  territory. 
If  Paez  but  avoids  a  general  action  for  a  while,  the 
Spanish  army  must  be    lestroved. 

Pert  o/Spu,  .  (Trinidad)  March  12,  1819.  ■ 

1  arrived  here  this  forenoon,  from  Angostu- 
ra, where  prospects  are  encouraging.  Certainly 
the  patriots  must  triumph  this  campaign.  English 
reinforcements,  (chieiJy  Irish  however)  will  turn 
the  scale  unalterably. 

Roseio,  Pallacios,  Cadiz,  c^c.  are  struggling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  free  constitution.  I  know 
not  what  success  they  may  have.  If  they  make  a 
good  beginning,  they  do  enough  for  the  present. 
As  the  people  advance  in  information,  they  wil 
prove  their  fabric,  poco  a  poco,  and  tnat  is  all  we 
ought  in  reason  to  expect. 

1  hope,  under  all  circumstances,  our  government 
uill  act  liberally  ;  depend  upon  it  our  policy  con- 
sists in  so  acting. 

Ere  this  reaches  you,  though  I  send  it  via  St. 
I'liomas,  for  speed,  you  will  nave  heard  of  Pi  z'j 
success  over  Morillo.  A  descent  from  Ylargarit  a. 
on  the  coast,  and  a  junction  of  fori  es  under  »n  id 
officers,  (amongst  then  is  col.  JVeedhant,  newly  re- 
appointed,) will  complete  the.  reign  of  the  Uodos  in 
Vehenz,  by  May  day,  at  farthest — 1  hope. 

Saint  Thomas,  .March  -20.  IS  19. 
By  a  letter  I  received  tins  morning,  d  tted     . arga- 
ritta,  16th,    1   am  advised,  that  tne  progress  of  the 
royal  army  under  .Vlordio,  nad been  checked  by  gen. 

I'.tez,  having  already  sustained  a  loss  of  600  men. 
t  oey  were  retiring  Irom  the  Apura.  and  wen;  close- 
v  pursued,  so  thai  lier-  is  every  reason  to  expect, 
ml  Paez,  .ml  ^ue  a  good  at  count  of  iheui.  l'oe 
net  had  sailed  from  Angostura  a  few  dajs  previous 
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■to  'lie  .late  of  my  letter,  in  pursuit  of  a  Spanish 
squadron,  which  has  been  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Admiral  Brion  had  resumed  the  command,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  much  importance  to  the  success  of  their 
operations,  as  Julie,  during  the  time  he  commanded, 
had  conducted  himse'fin  such  a  manner  as  not  «n\\ 
to  render  himself,  hut  it  i»  to  he  feared,  the  cause 
in  wl  ich  he  w;>s  engaged,  unpopular. 

The  Buenos  Ayrean  hrigofwar  Irre^i-tahle.  cap 
tain  Daniels,  had  arrived  at  Margaritta,  with  several 
of  his  prizes,  amongst  them  his  (  atholic  Majesty's 
late  brig  Nariade,  of  18  guns,  and  140  men.  which 
he  had  captured  rfter  an  action  of  14  minutes. 


LATEST  FRO  ■'  ENGLAND. 

Our  latest  London  dates  are  to  the  24th  Feh.  re- 
ceived try  the  arrival  of  the  Ann  -Usria,  at  New 
V  k.  The  substance  of  the  intelligence  received 
by  her.  (though  not  very  interesting)  we  have 
thrown  into  a  condensed  form  for  our  readers.  A 
repoit,  for  stock-jobbing  purposes,  was  got  up  in 
London,  on  the  2-2(1  Feb  of  the  death  of  the  French 
king. —  English  ports  were  shut  against  the  import.! 
tion  ol  foreign  wheat,  and  open  for  other  descriptions 
ol  grain,  Grain  of  all  kinds  admitted  free  from 
British  America. — American  Bank  Shares,  on  23d 
Feb.  iZQ  lo  21  ;  new  six  per  cent.  99  a  100  ;  three 
per  cent.  b4  1-2  a  65.  with  dividend  from  January, 
— The  late  ex-kin»  of  Spain  died  a  short  time  since 
at  Naples.  1  he  100  millions  indemnities  due  to 
the  alio >  from  France,  had  been  definitely  arrang- 
ed :  the  first  instalment  of  one  third  is  to  be  paid 
1st  June,  18.20. — M.  Beaureguard,  his  former  phy- 
sician is  to  go  nut  to  Bonaparte  in  that  capacity, 
Sanctioned  by  the  allies. — An  association  has  been 
formed  at  Treves,  for  the  establishment  of  a  settle- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Grea1  numbers  a>e  rea- 
dy to  embark. — France  is  engaged  in  establishing 
a  colony  in  Senegal,  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  in- 
digo, coffee  and  sugar.  A  neu  Swedish  tariff of.du- 
tie>  has  been  drawn  up.  and  no  goods  are  to  be  pro- 
hibited exportation,  but  some  few  that  might  cause 
a  scarcity  of  raw  materials  to  the  country  .  Foreign 
and  Swedish  vessels  are  put  upon  similar  footin  ,  a> 
i'  r  gards  exports,  except  that  the  former  are  to  pa- 
10  and  the  latter  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  ;  but  all 
B  -  the  duties  of  which  are  only  12  pence  per  the 
£  oo,  may  be  shipped  in  foreign  vessels,  without 
augmentation  of  duty.  Mr.  Adams'  letter  to  I 
Spanish  minister,  was  republished  ill  London,  on  the 
27th  Jan. — Carlile,  who  kept  a  book-shop  in  Fleet 
Street,  Loudon,  has  been  sent  to  Newgate,  for  sell- 
in-  Haine's  Age  of  Reason;  and  was  afterward' 
railed  — John  Moore,  a  grocer,  has  been  fined  ("14(', 

for  -i  ilitig  leaves  fabricated  in  imitation  of  tea. J  I, 

>j-.  quia  de  la  Fayette,  is  a     ember  of  the  French 
(  haioiier  ol  Deputies.     At  the  -ittiug  ol  tl„.   I4tu 
he  delivered  a  speech  relative  to  ihe  national  guarii 
M     Uxerre. — Lord  Castlereagh  has  submitted  to  the 
house   ol  Commons,  a   series  ol  highly  interestim 
a      important  docu    ents,  connected  with  the  efforts 
0         giand    to  procure    the   abolition   ol   the   slaw 
t>       . — A  genei  il  depression  in  prices  of  ,\me,  ican 
pi.,    iic.   hi    London    and    Liverpool.— The  Spanis 
Royal  order,  subjecting  to  thi   pan,  ol  death  all  f 
er».  loui  u  witli  aims  m  their  hands, aiding  I 


in-  merits,  it  is  saio- had  oiled  forth  a  represent 

t"i"  ",;"    *  an  as     at  loat    < 

"f"-""      ">■    o.  .loniuy  were  indued  with  at  it 
•an^uiLttiy  character. 


Harrowing  small  Grain  in  the  Spring. 

VVe  have  not  room  now,  (or  an  essay,  if  the  sub- 
ject required  it,  hut  we  cannot  permit  anothei 
eek  to  pass,  without  recommending  the  Farm- 
er to  pass  the  harrow  over  the  fields  of  small  grain. 
We  are  confident  that  it  must  have  a  fine  effect,  in 
giving  it  an  early  start,  and  enabling  it  to  out  grow 
most  of  its  enemies.— The  reason  is  plain  and  obvi- 
ous.— It  acts  like  a  fresh  ploughing  of  corn  or  tobac- 
co, just  before  a  good  rain — the  surface  of  tin 
ground  is  softened  about  the  stalk,  gives  it  room  to 
exptnd,  and  numerous  bugs  and  insects,  are  routed, 
covered  over,  and  destroyed. 

At  all  events,  it  is  easy,  to  make  the  trial. — 
Let  a  few  breadths  be  harrowed,  the  same  way 
the  grain  was  ploughed  in — numerous  plants  will 
lie  torn  up,  and  'he  operation  will,  apparently, 
oienace  universal  destruction  ;  but  it  will  be 
found,  that  what  remains,  will  spread  and  thrive 
much  better,  and  more  than  make  up  for  the  little 
destroyed. 

Perhaps,  for  this  operation,  the  common  old  wood 
en  tooth  harrow,  with  blunt  teeth,  would  answei 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  any  other — and  it  is  well 
if  it  can  be  made  to  answer  any  purpose  well.  And 
at  all  events  the  harroiving  is  strenuously  recom- 
mended by  some  of  the  best  i'ennsv  vania  farmers 
—therefore  we  repeat,  make  Ihe  trial  on  a  small 
■cale,  and  then  you  will  know,  another  year. 

RAVAGES  OF    1  HE  PLAGUE. 

A  letter  from  our  consul  at  Tunis,  we  suspect. 
■eceived  in  Boston,  gives  a  most  lamentable  picture 
if  the  condition  of  that  people,  from  the  prevalence 
if  the  plague.  It  is  thought  favorable  to  the  publ  c 
health,  when  the  number  of  deaths  does  not  excee.i 
-Of)  a  day — and  it  frequently  amounts  to  from  3  to 
550  !  It  commenced  in  October  last,  and  it  is  esti 
nated,  that  the  Bey  looses  about  2000  subjects  daily, 
l'he  population  of  Tunis,  alone,  has  suffered  al  eady 
a  diminution  of  30,000,  hy  death  and  emigration: 
probably  more  than  barf  by  the  pestilence.  ';  You 
maj  form,  says  the  writer,  some  idea  of  the  ravages 
of  the  malady,  and  of  the  exactness  with  which  jus- 
tic  is  here  administered,  in  some  respects,  from  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  a  poor  cobler  was  the  other 
.lav  summoned  from  ins  stall,  to  take  possession,  as 
the  inheritor,  of  12  different  estates  at  once!  li 
would  seem  that  they  invoke  their  own  curse.  The 
language  of  the  Koiau  is,  "Send,  O  Allah,  send 
death  to  the  infidels." 


Prices   of  Country    l'rudt-ce,    according  to  actual 

Sales,  within  the  last  week. 

(rj»\Vc  wish  our  subscribers  to  understand,  that 

this  is  a  duty  to  them,  in  the  performance  of  which. 

we  take  special  care.      When   we  -tate  prices  of  ar 

(icleg  in  foreign  markets,  we  get  them  from  anactua 

inspection  ol  litters  received  by  gentlemen  on  whim 

every,  reliance  may  he  placed,      l'he   prices  in  our 

n    n  market,  are  gathered  from  buyers  and  sellers 

W  e  take  th    pains  to  know,  the  quality  oft  'e  arn 

cl   ,  thi   p  ..re  ulier.',*aud  the  person  bv  whom  it  was 

grow  i.  ;  the  seller  and  buyer,  and  whether  on  credit 

ir  lor  cash.    From  t  ese  data  we  make.up  oui  st.it  - 

■ni.  and   the  larim  r  may  receive  it  with  i    put 
r  infideuce, 

co  —  l'he  last  week  lias  been  one  of  great 
■    to  this  arti.  It.     It  has  not  vibiated  lik 
I    niluluui  ol   u  .  rod  ,  going  -omei  mea   up  and 
t&cu  uu.vi. — lis  motion,  v\e  are  aoiry  to  say,  has  been 


uniformly,  dou  w  .i  — and  fro  he  ..'  sea  c  'v 
if  money,  we  fear,  it  will  be  still  lower.  There 
has  been  no  -ales  within  the  last  week,  of  lower  Pa- 
tu\"tit,  hut  it  is  offered  at  §9  and  $U  I.  Rappahan- 
nock sold  yesterday,  crop  tobacco,  for  89-50.  Fine 
yellow  tobacco,  in  waggons  from  the  upper  country, 
-old  three  days  since,  for  816-25  and  18-25,  and 
has  since  fallen  from   g-2  83  per  cwt. 

Corn,  per  Chestertown  packet,  sold  yesterday  for 

Yellow S     o7 

White         .-•...-  56 

lied  Wheat 1   40 

On  VVednesdav,  a  parcel  of  col.  Lloyd's 
white  wheat,  cleaned  by  machinery,  sold  for     1  60 

Yesterday,  white  wheat,  grown  hy  t'noke 
f  ilghman,  Esq.  sold  for  (the  present  price)        1    50 
Rye         -         -         -         -         -         -         80  o  85 

Oats        -         -        -        -        -        -         45  a  .50 

'  o:'n        -  -  .  .  -  -  55  n  >7 


Agricultural  Repository, 

For  Seed,  Vuuks±  Implements  of  Husbandry,  etc. 

J     P.  CASEY,  No.  2.  Hanover  Street,    adjoin- 
•     ing   Mr.   Gadsbt's  Hotel,   has  received  from  differ- 

.  in  parts  of  Europe,  ( 'inhere  thexj  could  be  best  procured  J 

Till.   FOLLOWING 

Seeds  and  Flower  Roots,  viz. 
20  varieties  ol  Cabbage  Seeds,  including  those 
winch  Cobbelt  mentions  in  bis  last  6  Month's  Residence. 
6  varieties  of  Brocoli  and  Cauliflower  Seeds,  adapted  to 

die  climaie  of  this  country. 

f)  do.  of  Beets,  two  sorts  nf  which  are  a  very  fine  Spi- 
nach,   and  a  substitute  for  Asparagus. 

8  do.  of  Lettuce,  two  sorts  of  which  sell  in  Europe  for 
12  shillings  sterling  per  ounce 

6  do.  of  Radishes  (very  beautiful)     do. 

6  do.  of  Turnips  -Other  varieties  too  numerous  to 
mention 

A'so  a  numerous  variety  of 

FLOWER  SEEDs.  made  up  in  small  packages,  amongst 
thf  latter  is  Carnation.  Pheasant  eyed  P. ilk  ;  and  Auri- 
cula at  2  ■  dollars  per  oz.  The  above  are  all  genuine  and 
adapted  lor  all  parts  of  .the  union. 

I'n  dote  the  sales  of  Ids  Flower  Roots,  he  will  sell  the  fol- 
lowing Roots  at  reduced  prices,  viz. 

Double  Anemonies,  of  sorts 

Do         Ranunculuses   scarlet  and  Tersian,  do. 

Do.  Tulips  in  xi 

Do.         Carnation  Tulips 

Do.         Yeilow  Rose     do. 

Best  Dutch  single  Tulips 

Parroquet  do. 

Polyanthus,  Narcissus    and  Tuberoses. 


"  What  we  admire,  we  praise- ;  and  when  we  praise, 
"  Advance  it  into  notice,  that  its  worth 
"  Acknowledged,  others  may  admire  i   loo." 
JUST    PUBLISHED, 

*J  Farmer  <Nf  Gardener's  Hire, 

Showing  the     xpense  and  profit  attending  the  cultivation 

of  3  10  acres    of  land,    and    so  in  proportion  for  any  r 

quantity      with  a   table  directing  the   proper  quantil'   of 

[liferent  sorsof  seed  or  grain  necessary  to  be  sown    n  an 

ere  of  land,   e  itlu-r  for  drill  or  broad  cast  husbandry      To 

■  inch  is  added,  a  Parmer  a".d  li  irdcper's  '  allendar,  ihojv. 

i  ig  what    is  necessary   to  be  .lone  on  the  farm  and  in  *..e 

garden  for  every  month  in   the  year;   with  many  vain  hie 

i  ccssary  for  the  farmer  in  coltiv  tmg  h  s  la  il    nj 

■      ns  fruit  trees  from  all  sorts  of  d  s<  as  ^,  insects, 

■tc.    Also,  to  preserve  sheep  from  the  rot,  t<?mak«  p ry 

make  good  cbees    \    to  ensure  an  abundau   crop 

pi  ifes,   peats,   pi  iciic9,    gooseberry  a. a!  iur- 

an'.s  ;  and  to  protect  vegetables  of  every  descr.piion      »in 

Catterpiliars  and  Other  ins  ctl —  to  be  llai.at  il  -se.,1  -  '.re, 

-.'.a  h  li  a  signature  annexed  -Copy  right  secured  accor   .ng 

to  low 

.  ,;l  I'Ll'fi.  :AL  SEEDS,  sneh.s  'lover,  T.m- 
i'.i\.  r'lai,  Orciia.'  ,  etc.  bought  ur  .-xchanged  for  oilier 
seeds-  April  2  8t 


A 
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AAlUSriMKNT. 

Lacomc  biusiLEb- — »\  lien  JjoicI  iiuston  ran 
away  with  one  of  the  maids  of  honor,  he  promised 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  who  helped  her  into  the  post 
chaise,  to  write  him  from  the  first  stage.  The  re- 
turning stage  accordingly  brought  the  Duke  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

"lam  the  happiest  dog-  alive. 

•'  Yours,  F.uxton." 
At  Gretna-GreeDj  Euston  received  this  answer 
from  the  Duke  : 

"  Every  dog  lias  his  day. 

"  Yours,  Dorset" 


A  traveller  was  asked  if  he  knew  what  was  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  ?  '  Liberty,'  answered  he.  The  most 
pleasant  >  '  Gain.'  The  least  known  ?  '  Good  fortune.'  The 
worst  >  '  Death '  Who  is  the  most  happy  man  in  the  world? 
'  The  learned  man  who  has  riches  and  knows  the  use  of  them.' 
The  most  unfortunate  ?  '  The  poor  old  man.'  The  most 
importunate  ?  '  The  hard  hearted  creditor.'  The  most 
dan "erous  ?  '  The  ignorant  physician.'  The  most  worthy 
of  compassion  ?  'The  liar,  u'hois  not'be  levcdwhen  he  speaks 
the  truth '  . 

Cold  People  -  An  Italian  on  his  return  from  Poland,  said 
thai  the  people  of  that  country  were  as  white  as  their 
snows  ;  but  that  they  were  colder  than  they  were  white  ; 
ana  that  frequently,  trom  their  conversation,  he  caught  a 
coi.l.  iXU"  The  foregoing  reminds  us  of  the  remark  of  a 
friend,  who,  on  being  asked,  if  he  had  ever  heard  a  certain 
tunc,  replied,  "yes,  so  often,  you  may  fiddle  it  from  my 
face" 


I  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 

THE  ATHENIAN  SOCIETY, 

NO.    SI),    BALTIMORE-STREET. 

IN  addition  to  their  extensive  stock  of  COTTON  and 
WOOLEN  GOODS  have  just  received  fresh  consign- 
ments of  the  oest  American  CLOTHS,  CASS1MERES  and 
Satinet*  in  great  variety  of  colors  and  mixtures. 

They  have  a  constant  supply  of  Cotton  Yarn  and  Threads, 
Oil  and  Floor  Cloths  Ingrain,  and  Stair,  and  Entry  Car- 
pel.ng,  Hats,  Combs,  Umbrellas,  Parasols,  Brushes,  and 
numerous  useful  articles  of  home  manufactured  by  whole- 
sale and  retail  on  mv  ling  terms. 

MERINO  >YOOL, 

purchased  for  cash  and   taken   in   exchange  for  goods  at 
rash  prices. 

Urfeila  on   Poisons. 

Just  published,  at  UO.   Baltimore-street. 

DIRECTIONS, 

r')R  persons  who  have  taken  poison,  and  those 
in  a  state  of  apparent  death,  together  with  the 
..ms  of  detecting  Poison,  and  adulterations  in 
■wine.  Also,  of  distinguishing  real  from  apparent 
death,  translated  by  li.  rf.  black,  Surgeon;  with 
an  Appendix  on  suspended  animation,  and  the  means 
ot  prevention.—- First  American  from  the  late  Lon- 
don edition. 

This  work  will  be  found  useful  to  Practitioners, 
Students  and  families  generally — 12mo.  in  boards, 

price  81   25. 

N.  G.  MAXWELL. 

march  10 8J 

fc  IA)UEN  0  E,  MilC  AUT  UY . 

Just  published  anulor  sale  al  No.  l-*0,  ISaltimoue-street. 

t'LOTiklNOE  MACAKTHY, 

AN    IKI.SU    TALK, 

BY  LADY  MORGAN — author  ot  prance,    O'Donnel,  &c. 

"  IT  »a-  from  his  death  words  only,  that  1  gathered  his 
connections  with  the  illustrious  house  of  Macarthy  in  th.s 
country.  That  he  was  high  spirited  and  brave,  1  collected 
from  mv  own  observation.  That  hi  was  unfortunate  and 
in  vi-  ',  it  wns  natural  lo  suppose,  for  he  Wasan  Irishman 
an    a  Lathol>C."     Two  vols.— puce  £-• 

April  8  d4t  I"1-  U.  MAXWELL. 


AT  BALTIMORE: 

Carefully  Revised  and  Corrected  every  Thursday. 

Iper.Iretail  prices 


ARTICLES. 


bbl. 


lb. 


BEEF,  Northern  mess     - 

No  1.       -         -        - 
No  2.  - 
Bacon,        - 

Butter,     -         -         -  .      - 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,  -       - 

Twist,  No.  5, 

■    No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  a  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers,  - 

Fish,  cod,  dry     -        -        - 
herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  o  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  ... 

middlings, 

rye,  -        -        - 

Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned, 
Flax,        - 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard. 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti, 
PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime     2d     do. 
cargo      3d     do. 
Plaster,  .        .        - 

ground      .        -        - 
Rice,  -        -        -        - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof  gal 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple,      1st  proof 
Gin,  Holland,         1st  proof 
do.  4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 
Rum,  .Jamaica,  - 

American,    1st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

Soap,  American,  white, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,         .        -        - 
loaf, 

lump,  ... 

Salt,  St.  Lbes,     .        -        -        - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TEAS,  Bohea,  - 

Souchong,        ... 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's,         z       '       ' 


box 


lb. 

qtl. 
bbl. 


bbl 


cask 
bush 
lb. 


gal. 


gal. 
bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 


lb. 


lb. 

bu 


lb. 
cwt 


lb. 


lb. 


n 

15 

13  50 
16 
31 
33 
21 
21 
55 
56 
63 
90 
33 
28 
25 
20 
18 
45 
9 
60 

3  50 
2  75 
9 

7    'lb 
6 
5  50 

4  50 
4  o 

none, 
do 
do 

12 

25 
62  1 
15 
1 

1   50 
18  a 
16  a 

14  a 
5 

1    75 
6 
2 

1  25 

15 

1  50 

50 
1  50 
15 
50 
1 

9 
19 

15  50 
25 
20 
70 
75 
12 

7 

6  50 

5 

6  50 
25 
50 
63 
15 
75 

1  25 

1  15 
80 
40 
65 
36 
3 
25 
33 


37  1-2 


60 

90 

1   30 


2-' 
19 
:arce 
10 
65 

retail 
12 

7  87 
6  60 
6 
5 
4  25 


15 

13 
30- 
75 


3 

1   50 


60 


62  1- 


20 


16 


a   25 


5  50 

1  50 

31 

75 

a  100 
o  150 
a  150 


11ATL&  0*   AiACiiAxNo±i. 

OF  B.1XK  BILLS. 
Corrected  monthly  for  the  American  Farmer. 


United  States'  Bank,  and  Branches. 
Boston  Banks 

NEW-YORK. 

City  Banks 

NEW-JERSEY. 

State  Batfk  at  Camden 

Trenton,  Newark,  and  Brunswick, 

Mount  Holly,  Bridgetown,  &c. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia, 
Stephen  Girard's  Bank, 
Chester,  Easton,  Harrisburg,  Montgonv 
ery,  Hulmeville,     Germantown 


par 
par 

par 

par 

21-2  dis. 
2  l-2do 


par 
par 

2  1-2  dis. 


1  a 

1  1-2 

1  a 

1  1-2 

1  a 

1  1-2 

50  dull 

10 

1 

dis. 

1* 

do 

Carlisle  Bank,Chambersburg, Gettysburg,  |  3  0  4  ,j0 
York,  Lancaster,  and  Columbia  Bridge,  J 

Carlisle,  (Agricultural)  nominal. 

Bank  of  Pittsburg,  6o7  1-2  dis 

Westmoreland,  Bedford,  Brownsville,  )  nominal 
Meadville,  Centre,  Huntingdon,  Milton  J 

DELAWARE. J 

Bank  of  Delaware, 

Wilmington  and  Brandywine, 

State  Bank  at    Dover",    and  Branches, 

Laurel, 

Smyrna  and  Milford, 

DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown  Banks, 

Alexandria  Banks,    (excepting  the   Me- 
chanics and  the  Franklin. 
Mechauics  of  Alexandria, 
Franklin  of  Alexandria,  60 

VIRGINIA. 

Bank  of  Virginia,    Farmers'  Bank,  and  )  j  ^„     2 

Branches,  ) 

Unchartered  banks,  various  7  1-2  a  2S 

Saline  and  Parkersburg  no  sale 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

State  Bank  and  branches  -'  12  1-2  dil. 

Newbern  and  Cape  Fear  12  1-2 

S0U1H  CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA 

Bank  Bills  5  o  6  d». 

KENTUCKY. 

Old  Banks,  15    dis. 

OHIO. 

Chillicothe,  Marietta,  Muskingum,  Ur-"! 

banna,  Steubenville,  &c.  '(  jj  a  25« 

Mount  Pleasant,  Monlpelier,  New  Lis-  [• 

bon,  St.  Clairsville,  Sic. J 

district  of  Muiylund,  to  wit. 

Ue  it  ntMEMBEREii,  thai  on  the  nineteenth  da)  of  Marl 

B..rtnJt   in  the  forty  th.rd  year  of  the  independent* 

|  seal  (  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  Joseph  P. 

»***>*»**•  Casey  ot  the  saia  district,  hath  deposited  it 

this  office  the  title  of  a  book,   the  right  whereot   lit 

claims  as  author,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit.    ( 

"  The  Farmers  and  Gardeners'  Hive,  shewing  the  ex- 
pense and  profit  attending  the  cultivation  ot  three  hint 
drcd  acres  of  land,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  othti 
quantity  ;  and  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  on  a  Farm 
ami  in  a  Garden,  tor  every  month  in  the  year.  Alsos 
Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Fe..ch-  To  whicMf 
added  a  number  of  Recipes,  to  protect  all  sorts  ol 
Fruit  trees,  Vegetables  &c  from  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
insects,  eleoricity  ;  and  to  insure  an  abundant  crop 01 
fruit      For  all   st.tes  in  the  Union. 

In  conformity  to  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unitedl 
States,, entitled  "  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  lear- 
ning, by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  am.  books, 
to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the 
times  therein  mentioned,  and  also  to  the  act,  entitled 
"an  act,  supplementary  to  the  act,  entitled  an  act  fbi 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  b)  securing  the  copies 
of  maps,  charts  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprie- 
tors of  such  copies  dur.ng  the  times  then  in  mentioned 
and  extend  ng  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  ilcsiiii; 
me,  engraving,  and  etch. ng,  historical  :-nd  otherprmts. 
b       6  "  PH1LII*  MOORE, 

Clerk  of  the  District  Marytani. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


The  RutaBaga  or  Swedish  Turnip 

FROM  COBBETT'S   TEin'9  RESIDENCE. 

C Continued f'om  No.  2,  page  6. J 
TRANSPLANTING. 

This  is  a  third  mode  of  cultivating  the  Ruta 
Baga  ;  and,  in  certain  case9,  far  preferable  to 
either  of  the  two  others.  My  large  crops  at  Bot- 
ley  /were  from  roots  transplanted  I  resorted  to 
the  mode  in  order  to  insure  a  crop  in  spite  of  the 
Fly  :  but,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is,  in  all  cases 
the  best  mode,  provided  hands  can  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  number,  just  for  a  few  days,  or  weeks, 
as  the  quantity  may  be,  when  the  lands  and  the 
plants  are  ready. 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  matters  of  this  sort  by 
describing  what  one  has  dune  one's-selt  relating 
to  them.  This  is  practice  at  once  ;  or,  at  least, 
it  comes  much  nearer  to  it  than  a:iy  instruc- 
tions possibly  can. 

It  was  accident  that  led  me  to  the  practice.  In 
the  summer,  of  1812,  I  had  a  piece  of  Rutn  Ba 
ga  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  or,  rather,  the  pi»ce 
occupied  a  part  of  the  field,  having  a  crop  of  car 
rots  ou  the  one  side  and  a  crop  of  mangle  wurtzle 
on  the  other  side.   On  the  20th  July  the  Turnips 
or  rather  those  of  them   wnich  had   escaped  the 
Fly,  began  to  grow  pretty  well.     They  had  been 
sown  in  drills;  and  I  was  anxious  to  till   up  the 
spaces,  which  had  been   occasioned  by  the  rav 
ages  of  the  Fly.     I,  therefore,  took  the  supernu 
merary  plants,  which  I  found  in  the  unattacked 
places,  and  filled  up  the  rows  by  transplantation, 
•which  I  did  also  in  two  other  fields. 

The  Turnips, thus  transplanted,  grew,  and  in 
fact  were  pretty  good  ;  but,  they  were  very  far 
inferiour  to  those  which  had  retained  their  origi 
nal  places.  But,  it  happened,  that  one  side  of  the 
above-mentioned  piece  of  turnips,  there  was  a  va 
cant  space  of  about  a  yard  in  breadth.  When 
the  ploughman  had  finished  ploughing  betwee 
the  rows  of  turnips,  1  made  him  plough  up  that 
spare  ground  very  deep,  and  upon  it  I  made  my 
gardener  go  and  plant  two  rows  of  turnips. — 
These  became  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  whole 
piece,  though  transplanted  two  days  later  than 
those  which  had  been  transplanted  in  the  rows 
throughout  the  piece.  The  cause  of  this  remark- 
able difference,  I  at  once  saw,  was,  that  these  had 
been  put  into  newly  ploughed  ground  ;  for  though 
I  had  not  read  much  of  Tuli.  at  the  time  here 
referred  to,  1  knew,  from  the  experience  of  mv 
whole  life,  that  seeds  as  well  as  plants  ought  al- 
ways to  go  into  ground  as  recently  moved  as  pos- 
sible ;  because  at  every  moving  of  the  earth,  and 
particularly  at  every  turning  of  it,  anew  process 
of  fermentation  takes  place,  fresh  exhalations  a- 
rise,  and  a  supply  of  the  food  of  plants  is  thus 
prepared  fur  the  newly  arrived  guests. — Mr.CuR- 
aven,  the  Member  of  Parliament,  though  a  poor 
thing  as  to  public  masters,  has  published  not  a 
bad  book  on  agriculture.    It  is  not  bad,  because 


it  contains  many  authentic  accounts  of  experi- 
ments made  by  himself  ;  though  I  never  can  think 
of  his  book  without  thinking,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  gross  and  scandalous  plagiarisms,  which  he 
has  committed  uponTuLL.  Without  mentioning 
particulars,  the  "  Honourable  Memhei"  will,  J 
am  sure,  know  what  I  mean,  if  this  page  should 
ever  have  the  honour  to  fall  under  his  eye  ;  and 
he  will,  I  hope,  repent,  and  give  proof  of  his  re- 
pentance, by  a  restoration  of  his  property  to  the 
right  owner. 

However,  Mr.  Curwen,  in  his  book,  gives  an 
acount  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  moving  the 
ground  between  plants  in  rows  ;  and  _he  tells  us 
of  an  experiment,  which  lie  made,  and  which 
proved,  that  from  ground  just  ploughed,  in  a  verv 
dry  time  an  exhalation  of  many  tons  weight,  per 
acre  took  place  during  the  first  twenty  four  hours: 
that  in  the  course  of  about  a  week,  the  exhalation 
ceased  ;  and  that,  during  the  whole  period,  the 
ground  though  in  the  same  field,  which  had  not 
hven  ploughed  when  the  other  ground  was,  exhal- 
ed not  an  ounce  !  When  I  read  this  in  Mr.  Cur- 
wen's  book,  which  was  before  I  had  read  Tull, 
I  called  to  mind,  that,  having  once  dug  the  ground 
between  some  rows  of  part  of  a  plot  of  cabbages 
n  my  garden,  in  order  to  plant  some  late  peas 
(  percieved  (it  was  in  a  dry  time)  the  cabbages, 
the  next  morning,  in  the  part  recently  dug,  with 
big  drops  of  clew  hanging  on  the  edges  of  the 
leaves,  and  in  the  other,  or  unclug  part  of  the  plot 
no  drops  at  all.  1  had  forgotten  the  fact  'till  I 
read  Mr  Curwen  ;  and  I  never  knew  the  cause 
'till  I  read  the  real  Father  of  English  Husbandry. 

From  this  digression  I  return  to  the  history, 
first  of  my  English  transplanting.  I  saw,  at  once 
that  the  only  way  to  insure  a  crop  of  turnips  was, 
by  transplantation.  The  next  year,  therefore,  I 
prepared  a  field  of  five  acres  and  another  of 
twelve.  I  made  ridges,  in  the  manner  described 
for  sowing  ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  June,  in  the  first 
field,  on  the  20th  of  July,  in  the  second  field,  I 
planted,  my  plants.  I  ascertained  to  an  exact 
ness,  that  there  were  thirty  three  tons  to  an  acre. 
throughout  the  whole  seventeen  acres.  After 
this,  I  never  used  any  other  method,  I  never 
saw  above  half  as  great  a  crop  in  any  other  per- 
son's land  ;  and,  though  we  read  of  much  greater 
in  agricultural  prize  reports,  they  must  have 
been  of  the  extent  of  a  single  acre,  or  something 
in  that  way.  In  my  usual  order,  the  ridges  four 
feet  asunder,  and  the  plants  a  foot  asunder  on 
the  ridge,  there  are  ten  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  turnips  on  the  acre  of  ground,  and. 
therefore  for  an  acre  to  weigh  thirty  three  ton* 
each  turnip,  must  weigh,  very  nearly  sevei, 
pounds.  After  the  time  here  spoken  of,  I  had  an 
acre  or  two  at  the  end  of  a  large  field,  transplant- 
ed on  the  13th  of  July,  which  probably  weighed 
fifty  tons  an  acre.  I  delayed  to  have  them  weigh 
ed  'till  a  fire  happened  in  some  of  my  (arm  bud-i- 
ings,  which  produced  a  further  delay,  and  so  the 
thing  was  not  done  at  all ;   but,  I  weighed  out 


wagon  load,  the  turnips  of  which  averaged  elev- 
en pounds  each  ;  and,  several  weighed  "fourteen 
pounds  each.  My  very  largest,  upon  Long  Is- 
land weighed  twelve  pounds  and  a  half.  In  alt 
these  cases,  as  well  here  as  in  England,  the  pro- 
duce was  from  transplanted  plants  ;  though,  at 
Hyde  Park,  I  have  many  turnips  of  more  than 
ten  pounds  weight  each  from  sown  plants,  some 
of  which  on  account  of  the  great  perfection  in 
their  qualities,  I  have  selected,  and  am  now 
planting  out,  for  seed. 

I  will  now  give  a  full  account  of  my  transplant- 
ing at  Hyde  Park.  In  a  part  of  the  ground, 
which  was  put  into  ridges  and  sown,  I  scattered 
the  seed  along  very  thinly  upon  the  top  of  the 
ridge.  But,  however  thinly  you  may  attempt  to 
scatter  such  small  seeds,  there  will  always  be  to» 
many  plants,  if  the  tillage  be  good  and  the  seed 
good  also.  I  suffered  these  plants  to  stand  as 
they  came  up  ;  and  they  stood  much  too  long, 
on  account  of  my  want  of  hands,  or,  rather,  my 
want  of  time  to  attend  to  give  my  directions  in 
■  he  transplanting  ;  and,  indeed,  my  example  too ; 
for  I  met  not  with  a  man  who  knew  how  to  fix  a 
plant  in  the  ground  ;  and  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, more  than  half  the  bulk  of  crop  depends  on 
a  little,  trifling,  contemptible  twist  of  the  setting 
stick,  or  dibble  ;  a  thing  very  well  known  to  all 
gardeners  in  the  case  of  cabbages,  and  about 
which,  therefore,  I  will  give,  by  and  by,  very 
plain   instructions. 

Thus  puzzled,  and  not  beingable  to  spare  time 
to  do  the  job  myself,  I  was  one  day  looking  at  my 
poor  plants,  which  were  daily  suffering  for  want 
of  removal,  and  was  thinking  how  glad  I  should 
he  if  one  of  the  Churchers  at  Botley,  who,  I 
thought  to  myself,  would  soon  clap  me  out  my 
turnip  patch.  At  this  very  time,  and  into  the 
field  itself,  came  a  cousin  of  one  of  these  Church- 
ers, who  had  lately  arrived  from  England  !  It 
was  very  strange  ;  but  literally  the  fact. 

To  work,  the  Churcher  and  I  went,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  persons  to  pull  up  the  p  ants  and  bring 
them  to  us,  we  planted  out  about  two  acres,  in 
the  mornings  and  evenings  of  six  days  ;  for  the 
•leather  was  too  hot  for  us  to  keep  out  after 
breakfast,  until  about  two  hours  before  sunset. 
There  was  a  friend  staying  with  me,  who  helped 
us  plant,  snd  who  did,  indeed,  as  much  of  the 
work  as  Churcher  or  I. 

The  time  when  this  was  done,  was  from  the 
21st  of  August,  one  Sunday  and  one  day  of  no 
slanting,  having  intermitted.  Every  body  knows, 
that  this  is  the  very  hottest  season  of  the  year; 
'i,d  as  it  happened,  this  was,  last  summer,  the 
aery  driest  also.  The  weather  had  been  hot  and 
dry  from  the  tenth  of  August ;  and  so  it  contin- 
ued to  the  \2ih  of  September.  Any  gentleman 
who  has  kept  a  journal  ol  last  year,  upon  Long 
Island,  will  know  this  to  be  correct.  Who  would 
nave  thought  to  see  these  plants  thrive  ?  Who 
would  have  thought  to  see  them  live?  The  next 
-lay  after  being  planted,  their  leaves  crumbled 
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between  our  fingers  like  the  old  leaves  of  trees. 
In  two  clays  there  was  no  more  appearance  of  a 
crop  upon  the  ground,  than  there  was  of  a  crop 
on  the  turnpike  road.  But  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, as  I  have  it  in  my  memorandum  book,  the 
plants  began  to  shew  life  ;  and,  before  the  rain 
came  on  the  12th,  the  piece  began  to  have  an 
air,  and,  indeed,  to  grow  and  to  promise  a  good 
crop. 

I  will  speak  of  the  fo/Wt-ofthis  crop  by  and  by. 
but,  I  must  here  mention  another  transplanta- 
tion that  I  made  in  the  latter  end  of  July.  A 
plot  of  ground,  occupied  by  one  of  my  earliest 
sowings,  had  the  turnips  standing  on  it  in  rows 
at  eighteen  inches  asunder,  and  at  a  foot  asunder 
in  the  rows.  Towards  the  middle  of  July  I  found 
that  one  half  of  the  rows  must  he  taken  away,  or 
that  the  whole  would  be  of  little  value.  Having 
pulled  up  the  plants,  I  intended  to  transplant 
them  (as  they  say  of  bishops)  from  the  garden  to 
the  field  :  but  I  had  no  ground  ready.  Howe- 
ver, I  did  not  like  to  throw  away  these  plants, 
which  had  already  bulbs  as  large  as  hen's  eggs. 
They  were  carried  into  the  cellar,  where  they 
lay  in  aheap,  till  (which  would  soon  happen  in 
such  hot  weather)  they  began  to  ferment.  This 
made  the  most  of  their  leaves  turn  white.  Un- 
willing, still,  to  throw  them  away,  1  next  laid 
them  on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  house,  where 
they  got  the  dews  in  the  night,  and  they  were 
covered  with  a  mat  during  the  day,  except  two 
days,  when  they  were  overlooked,  or.  rather, 
neglected.  The  heat  was  very  great,  and,  at 
last  supposing  these  plants  dead.  I  did  not  covet 
them  any  more.  1  here  they  lay  abandoned  til' 
the  Nlh  Julv,  on  which  day  1  began  planting 
cabbages  in  my  field,  I  then  thought  I  would 
try  the  hardiness  of  a  Ruta  Baga  Plant.  I  took 
these  sunie  abandoned  plants,  without  a  morsel 
of  green  left  about  them  ;  planted  them  in  a 
pait  of  the  piece  of  cabbages  ;  and  they,  a  hut, 
dred  and  six  in  number,  weighed  when  tbe> 
were  taken  up  in  December,  nine  hundre 
and  one  pounds.  One  of  these  turnips  weighed 
twelve  pounds  and  a  half. 

But,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  this  was  in 
ground  which  had  been  got  up  in  my  best  man 
ner;  that  it  had  some  of  the  best  of  manure;  and 
that  uncommon  pains  were  taken  by  myself  in 
the  putting  in  of  the  plants.  This  experiment 
shows,  what  a  hardy  plant  this  is  ;  but  I  must 
caution  the  reader  against  a  belief  that  it  is  ei- 
ther desirable  or  prudent  to  put  thisquality  to  so 
severe  a  test.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it,  in 
general;  and  indeed,  the  rule  is,  that  the  shorter 
time  the  plants  are  out  of  the  ground  the  better 

But,  as  to  the  business  of  transplanting,  there 
is  one  very  material  observation  to  make.  The 
ground  ought  to  be  as  fresh  ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
recently  moved  by  the  plough,  as  possible,  and 
that  for  the  reasons  before  stated.  The  way  I  go 
on  is  this:  My  land  is  put  up  into  ridges,  as  des- 
cribed under  the  head  of  manner  of  sowing. 
This  is  done  beforehand,  several  days;  orit  may 
be,  a  week  or  more.  When  we  have  our  plants 
and  hands  all  ready,  the  ploughman  begins  and 
turns  in  the  ridges;  that  is  to  say,  ploughs  the 
wround  back  again,  so  that  the  top  of  the  new 
ploughed  ridge  stands  over  the  place  where  the 
channel,  or  gutter,  or  deep  furrow,  was,  before 
he  began.    As  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  first 


ridge,  the  planters  plant  it,  while  he  is  ploughing 
the  second:  and  so  on  throughout  the  field.  That 
this  is  not  a  very  tedious  process  the  reader 
needs  only  to  be  told,  that,  in  1S16,  I  had  fifty- 
two  acres  of  Ruta  Baga  planted  in  this  way  ;  and 
I  think  1  had  more  than  fifty  thousand  bushels. 
A  smart  hand  will  plant  half  an  acre  a  day,  with 
a  girl  or  boy  to  drop  the  plants  for  him.  I  had  a 
man,  who  planted  an  acre  a  day,  many  a  time. 
But,  supposing  that  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  a 
day's  work.  What  are  four  day's  work  when 
out  in  competition  with  the  value  of  an  acre  of 
this  invaluable  root  ?  And  what  farmer  is  the'-e, 
who  has  common  industry,  who  would  grudge  to 
bend  his  own  back  eight  or  twelve  days,  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  all  his  stock  through  the  spring 
nonths,  when  dry  food  is  loathsome  to  them,  and 
when  grass  is  bv  nature  denied  ? 

Observing  well  what  has  been  said  about  earth 
uerfectly  fresh,  and  never  forgetting  this,  let  us 
now  talk  about  the  act  of  planting;  the  mere  me- 
chanical operation  of  patting  the  plant  into  the 
.round.  We  have  a  setting-stick,  which  should 
be  the  top  of  a  spade  handle  cut  oft",  about  ten 
inches  below  the  eye.  It  must  be  pointed  smooth- 
ly; and,  if  it  be  shod  with  thin  iron,  that  is  to 
say,  covered  with  an  iron  sheath,  it  will   work 

ore  smoothlv,  and  do  its  business  the  better  — 
At  any  rate  the  point  should  be  nicely  smoothed, 
and  so  should  the  whole  of  the  tool.  The  plant 
ing  is  performed  like  that  of  cabbage  plants,  but, 
as  I  have  met  with  very  few  persons,  out  of  the 
market  gardens  and  gentlemen's  gardens  in  En- 
gland, who  knew  how  to  plant  a  cabbage  plant,  so 
!  am  led  to  suppose,  that  very  few,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  know  bow  to  plant  a  turnip  plant 

You  constantly  hear  people  sav  that  they  wait 
for  a  shower,  in  order  to  put  out  their  cabbage 
plants.  Never  was  there  an  error  more  geneial 
and  more  complete  in  all  its  parts.  Instead  of 
rainy  weather  being  the  best  time,  it  is  the  very 
worst  time,  for  this  business  of  transplantation, 
whether  of  cabbages,  or  of  any  tiling  else,  from  a 
lettuce  plant  to  an  apple  tree.  I  have  proved  the 
fact  in  scores  upon  scores  of  instances.  The  first 
time  that  1  had  any  experience  of  the  matter  was 
in  the  planting  out  of  a  plot  ol  cabbages  in  my 
garden  at  Wilmington,  in  Delaware.  I  planted 
in  dry  weather,  and,  as  I  had  always  done,  in 
such  cases,  1  wat  red  the  plants  heavily;  but. 
being  called  away  for  some  purpose,  I  left  one 
row  unwatered,  and  it  happened,  that  it  so  con- 
tinued without  my  observing  it.  'till  the  next  day. 

The  sun  had  so  completely  scorched  it  by  the 
next  night,  that,  when  1  repeated  my  watering  of 
the  rest,  I  left  it,  as  being  unworthy  of  my  care, 
intending  to  plant  some  other  thing  in  the  ground 
occupied  by  this  dead  row.  But  in  a  few  days, 
1  saw,  that  it  was  not  dead.  It  grew  soon  after- 
wards, and,  in  the  end,  the  cabbages  of  my  dead 
row  were  not  only  larger,  but  earlier  in  loaving, 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  plot. 

The  reason  is  this  ;  if  plants  are  put  into  ivet 
earth,  the  setting-stick  squeeses  the  earth  up  a 
gainst  the  tender  fibres  in  a  mortar-like  state.— 
The  sun  conies  and  bakes  this  mortar  into  a  sort 
of  glazed  clod.  The  hole  mode  by  the  stick  is 
also  a  smooth  sided  hole,  which  retains  its  form, 
and  presents,  on  every  side,  an  impenetrable  sub 
stance  to  the  fibres.  In  short,  such  as  the  hole 
is  made,  such  it  in  a  great  measure  remains,  and 


the  roots  are  cooped  up  in  this  sort  of  well,  in- 
stead of  having  a  free  course  left  them  to  seek 
their  food  on  every  side.  Besides  this,  the  fibres 
get  from  being  wet  when  planted,  into  a  small 
compass.  They  all  cling  about  the  top  root,  and 
are  stuck  on  it  by  the  wet  dirt,  in  which  state,  if 
a  hot  sun  follow,  they  are  all  baked  together  in  a 
lump,  and  connot  stir.  On  the  contrary,  when 
put  into  the  ground  uvwet,  the  reverse  of  all  this 
takes  place  ;  and,  the  fresh  earth  will  under  any 
sun,  supply  moisture  in  quantity  sufficient. 

(To  be  continued. J 

0JV  TRENCH PLOUGHED  LAND, 

AND    HOW    TO    FIX    THE    PLOUGH. 

In  Mr.  Young's  Six  Month's  Tour,  is  noted  an 
experiment  tried  in  trench-ploughing;  and  we 
cannot  do  greater  honor  to  him,  than  to  give  it  to 
our  readers  in  his  own  words,  as  follows: 

The  capital  improvement  effected  in  tillage, 
consists  in  trench  ploughing,  vis.  A  field  of  e- 
leven  acres  was  ploughed,  the  rent  of  which  was 
seven  pounds,  and  sown  with  barley,  &c.  and 
producd  as  follows :  Six  acres  produced  1T0 
bushels,  which  sold  for  30/.  Three  acres  were 
sown  with  turnips,  and  sold  for  \5l.  Another 
acre  was  sold  for  4/.  Besides  these  articles,  the 
field  produced  live  bushels  of  vetches,  which  sold 
for  2/.  three  do  o!  white  jieas,  do.  ll.  thirty  do. 
if  common  potatoes,  do.  4l  nine  do.  of  early  po- 
tatoes, do.  -21.  which  is  per  acre,  .it.  5s.  5d.  st-r- 
i'ng.  This  nop  is,  upon  the  whole,  very  consid- 
erable The  land  was  before  supposed  to  be  very 
had,  and  the  rent  trifling,  besides,  this  species  of 
improvement  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
operate  very  little  at  first,  the  sourness  of  the 
under  stratum  of  the  soil  requiring  some  time  to 
be  sweetened  and  meliorated  by  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  so  that  such  product  of  the  first 
crop  must  be  thought  a  very  great  one. 

The  next  year  the  same  land  was  sown,  as  be- 
fore, after  trench -ploughing,  and  yielded  twenty 
five  per  cent,  over  last  year's  proceeds.  The 
third  year  it  was  sown  with  oats  and  beans,  and 
yielded  a  profit  the  same  as  the  first.  We  cannot 
avoid  taking  notice,  that  the  trier  of  these  experi- 
ments seems  to  have  no  idea  of  the  grand  point  ; 
namely,  that  of  again  turning  up  the  sod,  when 
the  roots,  &c.  were  all' rotten  and  turned  to  ma- 
nure, which  would  certainly  be  the  case,  by  the 
time  the  first  crop  was  reaped.  It  appears  that 
the  success  in  crops  was  all  produced  from  maid- 
en earth,  without  any  assistance  from  manure; 
but  iftbc  whole  surface  had  been  turned  up,  when 
rested  or  rotten  by  an  inferior  fallow  year,  the 
proprietor  would  have  found  it  enriched  beyond 
expectation,  and  might  have  promised  himself, 
if  possible,  a  double  return;  and  it  might  have 
been  worked  with  two  horses  in  a  plough, as  the 
land  would  be  light  and  mellow,  after  the  first 
breaking  up.  We  have  had  several  experiments 
tried  on  different  sorts  of  land,  and  every  one 
proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  of  all  the  improve- 
ments, none  is  equal  to  trench-ploughing. 

How  to  fix  the  plough  for  trench-ploughing. 

Though  several  learned  authors  have  admitted, 
of  the  probable  advantages  of  trench-ploughing, 
yet  we  do  not  remember  one  that  has  entered 
heartily  upon  the  cause,  or  has  pointed  out  a  me- 
thod how  the  farmer  could  perio;  m  the  work,  with 
any  reasonable  degree  of  expense.     When  we 
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ploughing  ;  it  is  so  simple  and  easy  that  no  doubt 
but  any  common  ploughman  may  fix  it  for  about  $1 
In  my  next  I  shall  point  out  the  proper  season 
tor  trench  ploughiug,  with  a  few  philosophical  rea- 
sons, relating  to  the  salts  in  the  air,  and  the  acci- 
dents and  diseases  to  which  grain  and  seed  is  liable 

_____    K.  C. 

OIL  OF  PUMPKIJY  6EED. 

C.  S.  Kafinseqde,  Esq  to  Doct.  Samuel  Mitchell. 
New-  York,  20th  Feb.  1819. 
While  I  was  at  Harmony,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash,  in  the  state  of  Indiana,   last  summer,  I  m 


have   fixed  upon  the  ground  to  be  trench  plough 
ed,  our  next  step  is  to  try  the  depth  or  staple  u. 
the  soil  with  a  spade,  and   from  this  we  can  judge 
what  depth  we  would  have   it  ploughed,  and  fix 
the  ploughs  and    irons  accordingly.       If  the   land 
be  good  and  deep,  the  weeds  and  grass  run  deep 
also  ;  consequently,  the  upper  stratum,  or  what 
compiles  the  soil,  is  thick  ;   in  this  case  the  first 
plough  must  be  fixed  so  as  to  run  quite  under  all 
the    roots,    by    which  the  next  furrow,  when  turn- 
ed, will  be  all  fresh  mould,  or  what  is  called  maid- 
en  earth,    this  being   turned  over  the  first  furrow, 
which  now  hes  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  is  what 
the  corn  is  to  grow  in,  the  ensuing  year,  therefore 
must  be  a  proper  depth  or  thickness,  for   that  pur 
pose  ;  if  the  land  have  a  tolerable  good  bottom  you 
cannot  go  too  deep,  but  if  it  be  a  very  tough,  bun 
gry  clay,  or  a  poor,  red  or  white  sand,  in  either  of 
these  cases  it  may  be  prudent  not  to  go  so  deep  the 
first  year,   as  the  clay  will   be   worse  to  break  into 
small  particles  ;  but  whether  clay  or  sacd,  it  may 
be  too  deep  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  penetrate 
through   in   order  to   feed   in  the  under  stratum, 
which  they  will  stand  in  need  of,  in  such  poor  soil  ; 
therefore,  in    such  land,  go  a  moderate   depth  the 
first  year,  and  add  a  little  more  the  next  trenching 
lor  an  ensuing  crop. 

Any  common  plough,  without  altering,  will  turn 
the  first  furrow,  and  all  that  is  wanted  in  the  next 
is  to  add  to  the  mould  board  a  cast  off  board,  in 
order  to  raise  the  second  furrow  over  the  first  ;  and 

which  board  is  fixed,  after  the  following  manner  : 

The  first  thing  to  be  observed,  is  to  have  the  wing 
of  your  plough  share  so  broad  a*  will  cut  your  fur- 
row clean  the  breadth  you  intend  it  :  suppose  it  be 
ten  -.  ches,  measuring  from  the  point  of  the   wing 
to  the  land  side,  in  this  case  the  wing  will  be  about 
five  inches,  you  must  have  a  thin  plate  of  iron  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  welded  across  the  up- 
per side   of   the  wing  of    the  socket,  stretching 
from  the  breast  of  the  plough  to  the  point  of  the 
wing  ;  about  half  an  inch  of  one  edge  only  is  to  be 
welded,  the  remaining  two  inches  is  to  remain  open 
in  the  nature  of  a  flat  socket,  to  admit  a  thin  end 
of  the    turn-off  board    therein  ;    the    said    turn- 
off   board    must    be    about    four   inches    broad, 
and    so  long   as   will  reach    from    the   win°-  of 
the  socket  to  the  breech  of  the  plough  ;  it  must  be 
about  two  inches  thick,  and  have  a  bracket  at  the 
under  side  in  the  nature  of  a  foot  of  a  fender,  w„.. 
bracket   must  bear  upon  the  mould-board  'of  the 
plough,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  cast-off  board 
that  it  might  bear  the  weight  of  the  sod  when  it 
rises.     There    must  run   horizontally  through  this 
board,  a  small  iron  bolt,  one  end  must  be  crooked 
like  T  ;  this  is  to  go  into  a  long  nich  made  in  the 
breast  of  the  plough  ;  when  in,  it  must  turn  half 
round  that  it  may  hold  fast  therein,  by  which  means 
it  will  bind  fast  the  turn-off  board,  without  any  other 
help  than  this  bolt,  the  bracket  under  and  one  end 
being  made   thin  to  go  into  the  socket,  that  is,   in 
the  wing-share,  it  will  be  sufficiently  strong       As 
many  mcbes  thick  as  you  have   turned   the    fir*t 
sod,  so   many   inchts   the  hind  part   of  the  board 
must  be  raised  from  the  sole  of  the   plough,  mea- 
suring at  the  breech,  so  that  the  sod  (as  sBon  as  il 
parts  from  the  wing  of  the  share)  rises  gradually 
until  it t  comes  to  the  breech  of  the  plough,  then  it 

f  performing  this  ^!»^ 
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known  to  be  true,  the 
less  known. 


— ,  ■'■        b       ."Mlillll       I.  M. 

was  told  by  the  industrious  German  Society  of  the 
Harmonites,  that  instead  of  throwing  away  or  giv- 
ing to  the  pigs  the  seeds  of  their  pumpkins,  as  is 
usually  done  all  over  the  country,  they  collected 
them  and  make  an  oil  from  them  which  they  use  for 
all  the  purposes  of  lamp  oil  and  olive  oil.  It  is 
well  known,  that  all  the  different  species  and  varie- 
ties of  pumpkins  (geous  cucurbita  linnajus)  afford 
an  oil  which  has  valuable  medical  properties,  pos- 
sessing in  the  highest  degree  the  refrigerative  qual- 
ity ;  but  I  had  never  heard  before  of  its  being 
made  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  economical  uses. 

It  wil'  be  sufficient  to  mention  this  fact  to  some 
of  our  enlightened  formers,  to  induce  them  to  imi- 
tate the    worthy    Harmonites,    and  I  recommend 
highly  the  practice,  as  likely  to  become  eminently 
beneficial.     The  pumpkin  seeds    afford    their   oil 
with    the  greatest  facility   and  abundance.       One 
gallon  of  seeds  wil)  give  about  half  a  gallon  of  oil. 
They  may  be  pressed  like  grape  and  flax  seed.— 
1  heir  oil  is  clear,  limpid  pale,  scentless,  and  when 
used  for  salad  instead  of  sweet  oil,   has  merely  a 
taint  insipid  taste  ;  it   burns  well,   and    without 
smoke.     Those  advantages  entitle  it  to  our  atten- 
tion  as   an  indigenous  production  of  first  necessi 
ty-     Pumpkins   grow  all  over  the  United  States, 
from  Maine  to  Lousianna,  and  with  such  luxuri- 
ance, as  to  produce  sometimes  as  much  as  50,000 
lbs.  weight  of  fruits,  and  about  2000  lbs.  weight 
of  seeds,  in  one  acre  of  Indian  corn  without  In- 
juring the  crop  of  corn.    Those  2000  lbs.  of  seeds 
might  produce  about  200  gallons  of  oil,  worth  a 
bout  200  dollars.     I  calculate  that  about  two  mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  such  oil  could  be  made  annual- 
|e  ly  in  the  United  States,  from  the  seeds  that  are 
hjd)  wasted  or  given  to  cattle  and  pigs.     This  is  worth 
saving— and  in  addition  to  the  bread,  pies,   soups, 
dishes,   feed,  &c.  afforded  by  pumpkins,  we  shall 
have  a  good  and  wholesome  home-made  vegetable,      '• 
oil  for  lamps  and  food.  JrDll>  ,s 

An  effectual  method  of  preserving  poultry  houses 
free  from  vermin. 


with  chicken  lice.  Now,  I  have  proved,  by  long 
experience,  that  they  will  not  resort  to  house's" 
wherein  the  roosts,  nest  boxes,  &c.  are  made 
of  sassafras  wood.  You  may  smile,  and  ask  me 
the  reason  of  it  ;  I  (e||  y0U  I  am  no  philosopher 
—our  business,  you  know,  is  with  plain  duty  and 
matter  of  fact,  almost  denied  the  faculty  of  rea- 
son, and  positively  forbidden  to  exercise  what  we 
have  ;  hence  a  learned  woman,  you  know,  is  the 
most  odious  animal  in  creation  and  a  lady  dare 
not  read  a  word  of  natural  philosophy,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  never  getting  married.  But  I  tell  you, 
sassafras  wood  will  keep  lice  out  of  hen-houses  : 
iv  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  when  you  will  tell  me, 


why  it  is,    that  chips    of  cedar  wood  or  tobacco 
will  keep  wollen  free  from  moth,  then  I  will  en- 
deavour to  tell   you  why  it  is,  that  sassafras  wood 
I   keep    away  chicken  lice — one  is  universally 


other  no  less  true,  though 
A  SPINSTER.0 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Sir— As  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  positive- 
ly interdicted  all  communications  from  farmeresses, 
I  must  ask  you  to  record  a  grand  discovery,  which 
I  consider  myself  to  have  made,  in  the  noble  art 
of — raising  poultry. 

It  may  save  much  trouble  to  my  sister  house- 
wives, to  whom,  according  to  the  order  prescrib- 
ed by  the  lords  of  the  creation,  this  department  of 
domestic  economy  has  been  assigned.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  this  branch  of  our  bumble  duties 
the    greatest    difficulty 


WHEAT,  TURNIPS,  POTATOES  AND  PUMPKINS. 
A  comparison  has  been  instituted  between  the 
pretensions  of  these  several  articles,  as  respects 
thelr  capacity  to  yield  nutriment  for  human  and 
animal  subsistence,  from  a  given  quantity  of  land 

i  j  Xt5  chamP'0D.  a"d  a"  have  been  assail- 
ed, and  de.bhded  in  their  turn,  with  equal  perti- 
nacity and  zeal.  The  conflict,  if  not  bloody,  is 
likely  to  be  long  and  obstinate. 

The  two  first  have  been  taken  under  the  pro- 

ection  of  Mr    Cohhett,  and  therefore  have  little 

to  apprehend  if  the  merits  of  their  cause  be,  in  any 

measure,  equal  to  the  untiring  zeal  and  firmness  of 

their  advocate. 

As  long  as  the  Irish  retain  their  character  for 
gratitude,  the  potatoe  will  never  want  a  cham- 
pion j  for  they  are  not  apt  to  forget,  that  "  the 
tnend  in  need  is  the  friend  indeed." 

The  pumpkin  finds  an  able  assefter  of  its  pre- 
tensions, in  the  pen  of  Col.  Taylor,  of  Caroline. 
1  he  potatoe  is  streneously  denounced  by  Mr 
Cobbed,  as    containing,    when  analyzed,  chiefly 
dirt,  water,  and  straw.      Taylor  agrees,  after  tri- 
al, with  Sir  Arthur   Young,  that  "  hogs  will  die 
on  them,  raw  or  boiled,"  and  has  no  better  opin- 
ion of  turnips,  but  probably  does  not  mean   Mr. 
Cobbett  s  protege,  the  ruta  baga  or  Swedish  tur- 
nip, wh,ch,  by   the  by,  diflers  visibly,  in  at  least 
two  or  three  respects,  from  the  common  turnip  ; 
that  is,  it  will  transplant— the  emotion  turnip  will 
:  it  has  a  smooth  cabbage  leaf—the  common 
i  is  known  to  have  a  very  rough  leaf.     A- 
gain  :    It  will  remain   through  the  winter  in  the 
held,  with  little  or  no  depreciation— the  common 
turnip  will  not. 

We  shall  hereafter  collect  and  collate,  in  one 
view,  the  evidence  in  support  of  each,  leaving  the 
husbandman  to  compare  what  has  been  sa?d  by 
different  writers  with  his  own  experience  ;  and  to 
adopt  his  own  conclusions.  It  has  been  asserted, 
that  the  potatoe  is  far  more  nutritious,  when  pre- 
pared by  the  operation  of  steam,  and  we  have  even 
heard  it  maintained,  that  the  water  in  which 
potatoes  are  boiled,  is  absolutely  poisonous  to 
hogs. 

For  the  present  we  will  submit  an  extract  from 
a  writer  in  the  New- York  Evening  Post,  who  evi- 
dently belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Polatoilcs  ;  after 
which,  the  reader  will  find  the  cut  of  a  machine 
(with  a  descriptive  explanation)  for  steaming  po- 
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tatoes  and  other  mots,*  borrowed  from  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
"  It  will  he  admitted,  that,  in  this  country,  20 
bushels  of  wheat,  of  fc:0  Ihs.  is  a  good  crop,  and 
far  above  the  average  of  the  state  ;  and  also,  that 
land  of  such  a  quality  will,  on  a  par  of  seasons, 
yield  300  bushels  of  potatoes:  which,  when  first 
taken  up,  will  weigh  more  than  70  lbs.  per  bush- 
el ;  for  a  bushel  kept  in  a  dry,  open  cellar  all  win- 
ter, and  whose  loss  of  weight  must,  from  appear- 
ances, be  considerable,  weighs,  tins  30th  March, 
66  lhs. 

Sir  H  Davy,  in  his  lectures  (sec.  3,  p.  133,) 
states  the  whole  quantity  of  nutritive  matter,  in 
1000  parts  of  American  wheat,  to  be  9.15,  and  in 
1000  parts  of  potatoes  to  be  from  200  to  260 — 
average,  230  :  thus,  an  acre  of  wheat,  yielding  20 
bu-hels,  is  1200.  If  1000  give  955,  1200  will  give 
1)46,  the  actual  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  in 
an  acre  of  wheat.  An  acre  of  potatoes,  yielding 
300  hushels,  of  70  lbs.  is  21,000;  then,  if  1O00 
give  230,  21  will  give  4830  lbs.  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  nutritive  matter  in  an  Mere  of  potatoes. 

This  root,  then,  is  not,  as  Mr.  Cobbett  asserts. 
•*  uorse  than  useless,"  but  on  the  contrary, 
■worth  at  all  times,  at  least  one.  fourth  more  per 
bushel  than  wheat;  or  give  it  its  full  value  and 
one  acre  contains  more  hitman  food _/' 'an  four 
acres  of  wheat — 1 14f>+4=4584.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  only  true  standard  by  which  to  estimate 
its  value  as  the  food  of  man.  But  Mr.  C.  says, 
value  wheat  at  16s,  what  are  the  roots  worth  re- 
latively ?  It  may  be  answered  thus  :  Four  acres 
wheat  80  bushels,  gl60.  One  acre  potatoes,  300 
bushels  at  53^  cents,  SloO.  Thus  then,  potatoes 
are  relatively  worth  53  cents  per  bushel,  at  70 
lbs  when  wheat  is  worth  gS  per  bushel  of  60  lbs. 
As  food  for  animals,  the  valuable  properties  of 
potatoes,  are  too  well  known  to  admit  of  ques- 
tion; with  a  little  hay,  they  feed  oxen;  and, 
producing  excellent  beef  and  mutton;  in  cows, 
they  great'y  increase  the  secretions  of  milk; 
steamed,  they  fatten  horses  and  hogs — the  latter, 
however,  not  firmly  ;  and  of  poultry,  it  may 
form  the  only  food. 

Mr.  Cobbett  dismisses  the  potatoe, as  being,  for 
cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs,  "  the  worst  of  all  green  or 
wet  crops." — Swedish  turnips,  the  very  best.— 
But  let  us  to  the  pmof,  20  tons,  or  640  bushels  ot 
70  lbs.  may  be  considert-d  with  us,  a  good  aver- 
age crop— total  weight,  4i800  lbs.  Sir  11.  Davy, 
(in  the  aforementioned  table,)  states — I0U0  parts 
of  Swedish  turnip  yields  64  parts  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter. Then  if  1000  gives  64 — 44800  will  give 
2867  1-5,  the  actual  quantity  of  nutritive  matter 
in  an  acre  of  Swedish  turnips — The  relative  va- 
lue of  each. will  therefore  appear  thus : 

*  That  our  subscribers  may  more  correctly  appreci- 
ate the  expense  ot  conducting  a  work  ot  tins  kind,  they 
will  excuse  us  for  mentioning  tha*  this  cut  alone  cost 
us  $1U ;  yet,  we  shall  have  cuts  made  whenever  we 
find  them  necessary,  and  can  get  them  done,  to  illus- 
trate the  construction  of  either  new  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, or  new  systems  ol  planting,  or  of  cultivation. 

The  generous  encouragement  given  to  the  American 
Farmer,  imposes  the  obligation  to  spare  no  pains  in 
making  it  useful.  To  this  object,  therefore  the  Editor 
will  devote  his  hours  of  leisure  rrom  official  duties,  with 

pl<  ..sure  and  zeal ;  satisfied,  if  the  pi  uceeds  of  the  pa- 
perdefray  the  expenses  actually  incurred  in  its  publi- 
cation, and  if  its  circulation  contribute,  in  some  degree, 
to  improve  the  practice  of  the  husbandman,  tin  whose 
labor,  ihe  comfort  and  wealth  of  all  other  classes  so 
much  depend. 


One  acre  of  wheat  yielding  20  hushels 

of  60  lbs.  gives  of  human  food  1 146  lbs. 

One  acre  of  Swedish  turnip,  640  bush- 
els, 70  Ihs.  2867 

One  acre  of  potatoes,  30  bushels,  70  lbs,  4830 
It  is  in  the  power  of  almost  every  farmer  to  test 


and  decide  unon  the  foregoing  statement;  the  ac- 
curacy of  which,  will,  no  doubt,  determine  him, 
whether  he  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  continue  the 
fashion  of  cultivating  and  eating  such  a  "filthy" 
root  as  the  potatoe,  nine  tenths  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  C.  consists  of  lidirt,  straw,  and  water." 


Description  of  a  Steam  Apparatus  far  boiling  potatoes,  turnips,  Uc.for  cattle,-  communicated  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
Bell,  of  Overttm-House,  England,  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Grant,  of  Shrewsbury,  Nevi- Jersey.  Communicated  by  Reuben  Haines. 
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A  pot  to  heat  water  for  the  boiler, 

B  Boiler. 

C  Cistern  of  hot  water  to  supply  the  boiler,  regulated 

by  a  float  and  valve. 
D  Steam-pipe,  2  inches  diameter. 
E  Stop  cock  to  turn  the  steam  on  or  off. 
F  Side   view  of  the  cistern  or  steaming  box. 
G  Opening  in  the  top  to  put  ;n  the  potatoes,  &c.  to  be 

tight  closed  while  steaming. 
H  Strong  wood  coupling. 
I  Bottom  floor  of  the  steaming  box 
K  Second  floor  raised  nine  inches  from  the  bottom  and 

made  of  bars  of  cast  Iron. 
The  steam  is  introduced  into  the  open  space  betwixt 
the  floors,  by  means  of  the  pipe  D,  and  passes  through 
the  grate  bars  to  the  potatoes. 
L  Coupling  frame  to  keep  the  cistern  firm. 
M   End  view  of  the  steaming  cistern  without  the  door 
N   N   Hinges  to  hang  the  door. 

O  Frame,  bolted  to  the  sides,  for  the  door  to  shut  a 

gainst. 
Floor  of  grate  bars. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CUT.* 

Q  space  for  the   steam  betwixt  the  floors.     The  door 
to  be  made  to  fit  as  tight  as  possible,  to    prevent 
the  steam  from  escaping. 
R  A  door  for  a  boy  to  go  in  occasionally,  to  clean  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  from  sediment. 

My  steaming  cistern,  or  box,  is  made  with  five  large 
flags,  or  planks,  and  a  wood  door,  the  whole  firmly  held 
together  with  a  strong  wood  coupling  frame  ;  they 
should  not  be  less  than  two  inches  thick,  and  dovetail- 
ed together  as  the  steam  is  very  powerful.  My  boiler 
contains  about  70  gallons,  it  is  made  of  two  cast  iron 
pans  with  broad  rims,  one  turned  over  the  other  and 
screwed  together  with  a  joint  of  paint  and  flannel  ;  it 
should  be  about  half  full  of  water  when  in  use. 

*  The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  recommends, 
for  common  use,  on  a  small  scale,  a  more  simple  contri- 
vance, consisting  of  a  large  iron  pot,  put  up  in  the  usu- 
al way  of  a  country  still,  and  for  the  roots,  a  barrel  to 
fit  tight  the  top  of  the  pot,  with  holes  bored  in  the  bot- 
10m.  For  a  cut  and  explanation  of  this  contrivance,  see 
Bordley's  S)stem  of  Husbandry.  We  shall  have  the  cut 
made  and  inserted  in  some  future  number  of  our  paper. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


For  the  American  Farmer. 

TO  THE  LIEUTENANTS   \ND  MIDSHIPMEN 

of  the  United  States'  JVavy. 
JVo.  / 

Gentlemen—  Six  letters  have  been  addressed 
to  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  first  lord  of  tde  adnii- 
ralty,  by  a  "  Post  Captain,"  in  the  British  navy. 

Of  the  merit  of  these  letters  1  have  nothing  to 
say,  and  but  little  of  the  facts  therein  staled,  and 
the  object  ol  them  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  trouble  you  on  that ;  nor  should 
they  have  been  mentioned  by  me,  but  to  justify 
the  course  I  have  taken  in  addressing  you.  His 
letters  are  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  in  ting- 
and,  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  best  interests 
ol  this  country  ;  mine,  I  hope,  will,  in  some  mea- 
sure counteract  it,  or  at  least,  guard  us  against 


the  evils  which  his  are  intended  to  bring  upon  us. 
With  the  good  of  my  country,  then,  in  view: 
with  the  honor  and  glory  of  its  navy  as  my  guide, 
I  appeal  to  you,  who  are  to  be  their  future  sup- 
port, their  pride,  or  disgrace. 

I  shall  not,  like  the  '•  Post  Captain,"  complain 
of  the  ingrititude  ofyourconntry,or  of  those  whe 
administer  its  affairs.  I  shall  not,  like  him,  rely- 
solely  on  those  measures  which  are  likely  to  op- 
erate on  your  private  interests,  to  produce  results 
beneficial  to  that  country.  I  shall  not  endeavour 
to  stimulate  you  by  the  hopes  of  those  rewards, 

hich  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  monarchy  to 
bestow.  1  shall  not  insult  you  by  endeavouring  to 
work  on  your  vanity,  your  self-interest,  or  your 
resentment — 1  shall  appeal  to  your  more  exalted 
feelings.  Your  country  has  extended  to  you  her 
parental  care  ;  the  navy  is  her  favorite  child  ; 
those  who  administer  her  affairs  act  in  conformi- 
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ty   with  ner  will  ;    her  honor    and   interest  an 

yours,  thev  are  inseparable  ;  and  the  highest  re 
ward  you  can  hope  to  rrceive  from  her,  is  her  ap- 
plause. This  she  has  bestowed  when  it  was  mei  - 
ited.  and  for  whatever  services  you  have  render- 
ed her,  vou  have  been  most  amply  remunerated. 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  address  such_  feelings  as 
may  he  supposed  to  influence  the  officers  of  the 
British  navy.  I  appeal,  then,  to  your  patriot- 
ism] your  pride  and  your  good  sense.  Perhaps 
I  may  not  be  found  equal  to  the  task  I  have  un- 
dertaken, (which  is  to  explain  to  you  what  are 
the  true  interests  of  your  country,  and,  of  course, 
your  own)  hut  1  beg  that  my  good  intentions  may 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  in  whatever  I 
ma  v  prove  wanting,  I  ask  of  you  to  extend  to 
me  the  same  indulgence,  which  your  country  has 
extended  to  you,  whenever  you  failed  of  success, 
for  want  of  strength,  and  not  of  will. 

I  shall  address  you  in  the  langaageof  friend- 
ship, and  as  there  is  no  friendship  without  can- 
do',  I  shall  he  candid;  it  is  the  province  of  friend- 
ship to  expose  to  u-.  our  faults.  In  the  character, 
then,  of  a  candid  friend,  I  shall  assume  the  privi- 
lege of  guarding  you  against  such  errors  as  may 
be  likelv  to  operate  against  the  interests  of  that 
countrv,  for  whom  you  have,  at  ail  times,  shewn 
a  willingness  to  lay  down  your  lives,  to  serve. 
I  hope  T  shall  he  able  to  do  so  without  offending. 

I  may  be  asked,  why  I  have  confined  this  ad- 
dress to  you  ?  Why  not  extend  it  to  higher  class 
es  ?  I  answer,  that  the  advance  of  officers  in  our 
navv.  must  necessarily  keep  pace  with  its  gradu- 
al increase;  that  those  whom  I  now  address,  are 
those  who  are  most  likely  to  be  in  command  when 
our  navy  shall  be  in  its  greatest  strength  ;  that 
my  advice  to  those  whose  experience  has  been 
our  successlul  guide,  would  he  more  than  unless 
—it  would  be  presumptuous  ;  besides,  I  am  com- 
paratively, young  in  years,  perhaps  actually  more 
so  than  some  whom  I  now  address;  and  youth 
has  no  privileges  overage.  Besides,  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  a  man  to  wear  avvay  and  to  die;  and  even 
were  it  necessary  to  produce  an  effect  on  those, 
I  should  not  make  the  exertion,  lest  when  the  time 
arrived,  when  benefits  might  be  expected  from 
them,  their  age  or  death  might  render  them  nu- 
gatory. You  are  advancing  into  life,  you  are  the 
future  admirals  and  commanders  of  our  fleets, 
and  it  is  now  that  you  must  prepare  yourselves 
for  the  trust  which  is  to  be  reposed  in  you,  and 
render  yourselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
your  country.  The  honor  of  your  country's  flag 
shall  be  entrusted  to  you  ;  thousands  of  human 
lives  and  millions  worth  of  public  property  will 
be  dependent  for  safety  upon  your  skill.  The 
applause  of  millions  of  freemen  will  reward  your 
success;  eternal  infamy  will  punish  your  want  oi 
those  qualifications,  which  your  country  has  a 
right  to  expect  of  you,  and  for  which  she  is  now 
fostering  you,  when  she  can  derive  no  immediate 
advantages  from  your  service,  equivalent  to  the 
benefits  you  receive. 

Peace  is  the  proper  time  to  prepare  for  war. — 
Youth  is  the  proper  time  to  prepare  for  age.  Now 
is  the  proper  time  for  you  to  prepare  yourselves 
for  higncr  stations.  The  writer  of  this,  who  en- 
tered the  service  at  the  commencement  of  our 
navy,  and  has  passed  through  every  grade  to  his 
present  rank,  and  although  he  has  been  m  con- 
stant employ,and  cannot  reproach  Himself  with  a 


deficiency  if  zeal,  had  not  the  advantages  which 
vou  now  possess — our  country  had  not  aspired  to 
rival  England  as  a  naval  nation;  we  had  notgrap- 
nled  with  the  lion  on  the  ocean  ;  we  were  almost 
taught  to  believe,  that 

:l  The  winds  and  seas  were  Britain's  wide  domain  ;' 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  flag  of  the  (jtierrier 
wis  struck  to  the  Constitution,  that  the  mist  was 
dispersed  from  our  eyes.  What  was  done  by  one 
commander,  was  thought  practicable  by  another  ; 
and  it  became  at  last  almost  fashionable  to  finish 
a  cruise  by  the  capture  of  an  enemies  vessel  of 
su  erior  force  ;  nay,  our  privateers  sometimes 
grapnled  with  their  vessels  of  wa  ',  and  were  suc- 
cessful. Thus,  by  a  series  of  briliant  victories, 
were  vou  taught  that  Britons  were  not  invincible; 
md,  while  that  nation  gave  vent  to  its  unavailing 
regrets  and  expressions  of  the  utmost  mortifica- 
tion, Ciiuld  not  but  acknowledge  that  it  required 
all  their  efforts  to  oppose  the  bravery  and  skill  ol 
•  >ur  navy.  The  nation  was  desponding — the  na- 
vy their  pride  and  their  bulwark,  had  fallen  in 
their  estimation — their  ships  were  half  conquer- 
ed ere  a  shot  was  fired,  and  our  triumph  was 
complete:  one,  a<id  only  one,  solitary  instance 
occurred  to  dampen  our  country's  joy,  and  this 
atose  from  want  of  skill  in  that  class  of  officers 
whom  I  now  address.  Had  not  the  gallant  Law, 
rence  fallen,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Chesa- 
peake would  have  proved  victorious. 

Hosts  e.f  British  writers  have  been  employed  to 
raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  their  nation  and  na 
vy  ;  they  have  unceasingly  endeavoured  to  spirit 
them  up  to  one  more  struggle  with  "  the  young 
Hercules  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  ;"  to  this  end 
every  artifice  is  us  d  that  ingenuity  can  invent, 
or  malice  devise — our  ships  have  been  magnified 
in  thi  ir  dimensions  and  force;  they  would  tai- 
nish  the  splendor  of  our  victories,  and  would  en- 
deavour, by  falsehood  and  misrepresentation,  to 
raise  the  fallen  crest  of  England's  pride. 

Our  country,  seeing  the  success  which  had 
crowned  the  efforts  of  a  few,  and  believing  that 
an  augmentation  of  its  naval  power  was  all  that 
was  wanting  to  insure  to  us  complete  success 
over  the  collossal  navy  of  England,  has  given  the 
most  unquestionable  proof  of  her  confidence  in 
the  honor,  integrity,  bravery,  abilities,  and  skill 
of  her  naval  officers,  by  the  most  liberal  appro- 
priations for  the  aug  .entation  of  her  naval  es- 
tablishment. She  has  done  more:  she  is  not  on- 
ly willing  to  furnish  the  weapon,  but  the  skill  to 
use.  In  a  time  of  profound  peace,  she  has  kept 
up  a  larger  naval  establishment  than  at  any  form- 
er period  of  her  existence.  Fleets  have  been  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean;  single  ships  around  the 
world, — into  the  Indian  ocean — to  England — to 
Uussia —  to  France —  to  Spain — others  are  still 
fitting  out.  Wherever  knowledge  may  be  obtain- 
ed— wherever  experience  may  be  found,  there 
our  ships  are  sent,  with  as  many  officers  as  can 
bi  accommodated  on  board  of  them.  Ho  you  be- 
lieve tiiat  tn is  arises  fioui  national  vanity  ?  from 
the  folly  of  parade  and  show  ?  or  from  a  prudent 
lorethoughtol  the  manner  in  which  the  ships  now 
building  are  to  be  officered  ?  Have  you  any  doubt 
of  the  motive?  why  are  all  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion furnished  you  ?  means,  which  I  have  more 
•ban  once  regretteu  that  I  had  not  the  good  lor- 
■  une  to  prolii  i>y ,  at  an  earlier  period  of  my  life. 
If,  then,   the  weapon  is  to  oe  plated  in  your 


hand,  if  vou  are,  at  the  expense  01  ,  oui  e..uniry, 
to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  it,  and  if  she  asks 
nothing  in  return  but  the  gratification  of  reward- 
ing you  for  its  successful  application,  how  un- 
pardonable  would  it  be  in  you  to  let  sltp  the  op- 
portunity  of  profiting  by  her  kindness  ?  You. 
would  neglect  your  duty  to  yourself — you  would 
neglect  your  duty  to  your  country.  Nay,  more  ; 
you  would  be  guilty  of  a  fraud — you  would  be 
consuming  her  substance  without  any  intention 
of  making  an  adequate  return  for  the  support  she 
gives  you.  Far  be  it  from  ine  to  attribute  to  any 
of  you,  a  motive  so  base.  This  would  be  placing 
you  below  the  level  even  of  British  officers.  But 
vhatever  may  be  your  motives,  or  whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  it  is  pardonable  in  me  to  express 
my  regrets  that  so  many  of  you  are  at  this  time 
on  shore,  when  it  is  manifestly  the  wish  of  the 
country,  that  you  should  be  at  sea,  and  laying  in 
a  stock  of  experience  for  future  exigencies.  If 
you  have  not,  heretofore, discovered  what  are  the 
true  interests  of  your  country,  and  the  mode  of 
furthering  them,  let  me,  as  your  friend,  admonish 
you  ; — disappoint  not  our  couutry  in  its  dearest, 
its  fondest  hopes.  Sutter  not  the  finger  of  re- 
proach to  be  pointed  at  you  ;  apply  unceasingly 
at  the  department  for  active  employ,  and  if  you. 
fail,  let  not  the  fault  be  yours.  The  race  of  hon- 
or is  to  be  run — the  prize  is  set  before  you,  and 
it  is  worth  preparing  yourselves  to  contend  tor. 
Those  who  do  not  feel  disposed  to  profit  by  the 
advice  here  given,  are  apprised  that  it  will  only 
be  a  waste  of  their  time  to  read  my  next  letter ; 
they  may  employ  themselves  more  agreeably  in 
the  pursuit  of  idle  pleasures.  I  ask  the  attention 
of  only  those  who  are  disposed  to  make  them* 
selvet  useful  to  their  country. 

A  N\VAL  OFFICER. 


FOR    THIi    AMEUCAN    FAHMER. 


DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Thesr..rie  patriotic  spirit  which  prompts  you  to 
devote  a  large  portion  of  your  paper  to  agricul- 
ture, may  induce  you  to  insert  in  it,  occasionally, 
a  few  thoughts  on  domestic  manufactures.  The 
future  prosperity  of  our  country  will  depend  upon 
the  growih  of  the  latter  not  less  than  upon  im- 
provement in  the  former;  and  it  is  highly  honora- 
ble to  the  state  of  Maryland,  that  her  citizens  are 
at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  encourage  her 
husbandmen  and  her  attizans  ;  that  while  the 
agricultural  society  is  active  in  promoting  good 
culture  in  her  soil,  the  economical  society  is  zea- 
lous to  build  up  and  maintain  her  factories. 

The  only  support  of  a  nation  consists  in  its  own 
productions.  YV  ithout  dependence  upon  foreign 
aid  or  liability  to  insolvency,  the  inhabitants  of 
a  country  must  subsist  upon  their  own  labor. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  their  welfare  that  they 
should  eat,  drink,  wear  &  use  nothing,  which  lias 
not  been  reared  or  wrought  within  tneir  own  ter- 
ritory, provided  they  can  advantageously  ex- 
change the  fruits  of  their  own  soil  &  industry 
for  the  goods  ol  other  climes.  But  when  they 
have  nothing  to  give  which  their  foreign  credit- 
ors will  receive,  or  not  a  sufficiency  of  what  they 
will  receive  to  satisfy  their  claiuis.it  is  unquesti- 
onably the  part  of  prudence  to  liv.-  without 
loreign  goods,  rather  than  incur  an  unextinguish- 
ahle  debt,  and  plunge  themselves  heeuhssly  into 
the  deep  miseries  oi  poverty  and  dependence. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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Ttase  general  propositions  are  plain,  &  all  rea 
dilv  assent  to  their  truth.  But  there  may  be  sum 
difficulty  in  determining  what  should  be  done  in 
particular  cases, and  consequently  some  disagree- 
ment in  the  opinions  of  different  persons.  If  for 
instance,  one  man  should  say  that  Americans 
ought  to  make  their  own  hats  and  boots  ;  their 
own  spades,  shovels,  knives,  forks  and  plates  ; 
another,  on  the  contrary,  might  assert  that  they 
ought  to  use  those  made  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Or  if  there  should  be  no  difference  of  opi- 
nion in  regard  to  some  things  there  might  be  in 
regard  to  others ;  so  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber would  object  to  the  encouragement  of  do- 
mestic manufactures  in  general,  and  particular- 
ly to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  flax. 

Our  object,  in  such  attempts  as  may  be  made, 
will  be  to  show  the  unreasonableness  of  the  objec- 
tions cenerally  urged  on  this  subject  and  the  wis- 
dom of  encouraging  the  useful  arts  in  America,  in 
order  that  she  may  be  a  nation  of  wealth,  power. 
and   independence.  OP1FICI     AMICUS 


MISCELLAISY. 

To  make  Naples  Biscuit. 

One  pound  and  a  half  of  flour,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  9  eggs,  half  a  pint  of  rose  water: 
beat  the  eggs  well,  put  the  rose  water  in  by  de- 
grees, then  mix  the  flour  and  sugar  together,  put 
in  by  degrees.  — — 

French  made  of  making  Brandy- Peaches. 

Preserved  fruit  is  generally  cloying,  and  of 
tentimes  unwholesome  to  the  stomach,  becaus - 
of  its  unmixed  sweetness,  arising  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  usually  prepared. 

The  most  grateful  preparation  of  the  peach  we 
have  ever  seen,  is  that  which  is  accomplished  by 
the  following  process  : 

Scald  them  in  hot  water,  then  dip  them  in  hot 
strong  lie,  rub  them  with  a  cloth  and  throw  them 
into  cold  water;  make  a  syrup  of  3-4  pounds  of 
sugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit,  and  when«coId  put 
an  equal  quantity  of  brandy. 

PERSIMMON  BEER. 

The  following  receipt  for  a  very  pleasant  bever- 
age, is  published  verbatim,  as  it  was  furnished  us 
by  a  particular  frit  nd.  Mr.  Jefferson's  Receipt 
•'Gather  the  persimmons  perfectly  ripe  ami 
free  from  any  roughness,  work  them  into  large 
loaves  with  bran  enough  to  make  them  consist- 
ent, bake  them  so  thoroughly  that  the  cak' 
may  be  brown  and  dry  throughout,  but  not  burnt, 
they  are  then  St  for  use  ;  but  if  you  keep  them 
any  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dry  them  fre- 
quently, in  an  oven  moderately  warm.  Of  these 
loaves  broken  into  a  coarse  powder,  take  eight 
bushels,  pour  on  them  40  gallons  of  cold  water, 
&  after  two  or  three  days  draw  it  oft';  boil  it  as 
other  beer,  hop  it:  this  makes  a  very  strong  beer 
By  putting  30  gals,  of  water  in  the  same  powder, 
and  letting  it  stand  two  or  three  days  longer 
you  may  have  a  very  fine  small  beer. 


Effect  of  Hot  Water  on  Flowers.— By  the  fol- 
lowing process  the  lovers  of  flowers  will  he  ena- 
ble') to  prolong,  for  a  day,  the  enjoyment  of  theii 
short  lived  beauty. 

Most  flowers  begin  to  droop  and  fade  after  be- 
ing kept  during  24  hours  in  water:  a  few  may  be 
revived  by  substituting  fresh  water;  but  all  (the 
most  fugacious,  such  as  the  poppy,  &  perhaps  one 


or  two  others,  excepTed)  may  be  completely  re 
stored  by  the  use  of  hot  water. 

For  this  purpose,  place  the  flowers  in  scalding 
water,  deep  enough  to  cover  about  one  third  of 
the  length  of  the  stem;  by  the  time  the  water  has 
become  cold,  the  flowers  will  have  become  erect 
and  fresh  ;  then  cut  off  the  codded  end  of  the 
stems,  and  put  them  into  cold  water. 

Moveable  Axle. —  Mr.  Jlckermann  has  taken 
out  a  Patent  for  a  most  useful  and  ingenious  in- 
vention, viz.  a  Moveable  Axle  applicable  to  all 
four-wheeled  carriages.  Its  advantages  over  the 
stiff  axle  are  numerous — A  carriage  with  the 
Moveable  Axle  will  turn  in  a  much  more  limited 
space  :  It  permits  a  carriage  to  be  built  shorter, 
and  of  course  diminishes  the  draught — It  affords 
complete  security  against  upseting,  and  is,  in  like 
manner,  a  safeguard  against  accidents  in  turn- 
ing, the  wheels  never  changing  their  position, 
but  only  their  direction. — With  the  Moveable 
\xle  the  fore-wheels  can  be  made  much  higher, 
while  the  body  may  be  hung  lower.  A  high  fore- 
wheel  adds  much  to  beauty  of  a  carriage,  while 
it  also  greatly  reduces  the  draught,  &  surmount* 
instructions  with  much  greater  facility.  It  is  by 
no  means  so  liable  to  break  as  the  stiff  axle  ;  and 
the  breaking  of  the  perch-bolt  is  rendered  next  to 
impossible.  A  carriage  with  a  Patent  Moveable 
Vxle  requires  but  6  pieces  of  timber,  including 
the  pole,  instead  of  20.  This  gives  the  carriage 
an  airy  appearance,  &  reduces  the  rattling  noise. 
Lithography. — The  art  of  Lithography  conti- 
nues to  make  most  rapid  progress  in  France, from 
the  rival  exertions  of  Count  Lasteyrie  <5j*M.  En- 
glemann:  their  spirited  emulation  has  done  for  it 
what  a  monoply  would  not  have  accomplished  in 
a  century.  Under  Count  Lasteyrie's  care  it  ri- 
vals copper  in  almost  every  line  of  engraving, 
and  possesses,  besides,  advantages  peculiar  to  its- 
elf. A  series  of  Lithographic  prints,  by  count 
Lasteyrie,  is  now  published  at  Paris  ;  the  second 
number  of  which  containing  6  plat's,  has  just  ap 
peared  ;  the  6th  plate  is  written  music,  or,  as  the 
Lithographers  denote  it,  autographed  music 
The  method  by  most  important  advantages  of 
Lithography  :  a  person  writes  a  letter,  composes 
music,  or  makes  a  drawing  on  paper  in  the  ordi 
nary  way,  excepting  that  he  uses  a  peculiar  ink, 
this  is  transferred  to  the  stone  by  simply  passing 
it  through  the  press,  and  the  stone,  without  fur- 
ther preparation,  is  ready  to  print  off  thousands 
of  proofs,  all  equally  perfeet. 

It  is  this  quality  of  Lithography,  that  has  se- 
cured its  admission  into  all  the  French  public 
offices  ;  by  its  means  60,000  or  70,000  procla- 
mations in  the  autograph  of  the  Minister,  may 
be  taken  ott'and  dispatched  before  the  plate  could 
even  be  engraved.      — — 

LIMING  SEED  WHEAT. 
A  respectable  correspondent  informs  us,  that 
unslacked  lime  has  been  found  to  answer  an  ex- 
cellent purpose,  in  preparing  wheat  for  seed. 
The  gentleman  states,  that  he  put  about  4  or  5 
pounds  of  quick  lime  into  a  sufficient  quantity  o! 
water  to  soak  1  bushel  of  wheat,  which  he  soweti 
the  last  spring,  then  added  the  wheat,  and  per- 
mitted it  to  remain  about  twelve  hours.  The 
lime  by  slacking,  raised  the  temperature  of 
the  water  to  blood  heat,  and  the  wheat  became 
soft  and  apparently  parboiled.  On  sowing  it. 
however,  it  sprouted  much  sooner  than  usual. 
flourished  remarkably,  and  produced  an  ex- 
cellent crop,  entirely  free  from  any  appearance 


\ 


of  smut.  The  above  is  probably  the  least  expen- 
sive, and  most  efficacious  mode  of  preparing 
wheat  for  seed,  that  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Mr.  Amos  Wood,  of  Boston,  on  the  30th  March- 
ISIS,  brought  from  the  Concord,  Mass.  to  Bos- 
ton, a  female  hog,  which  then  weighed  596  lbs. 
and  has  kept  her  ever  since  in  that  town.  She 
was  weighed  again  on  the  30th  of  March,  1819, 
when  she  weighed  1106  lbs.  in  365  days,  and  is 
now  apparently  thriving  more  rapidly  than  ever. 
— Her  food  is  varied  every  day,  and  she  has  a 
salt  fish,  and  the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled, 
once  a  week:  She  has  never  had  but  one  litter 
of  pigs,  and  one  of  those  now  weighs  600  lbs. 
She  girts  "  1-2  feet,  and  is  8  feet  long. 

We  have  just  received  the  first  number  of  a 
new  paper,  published  in  Claiborne,  Alabama 
Territory. — It  carries  a  profitable  appearance, 
and.  is  extremely  well  printed.  It  contains  an 
interesting  article  to  emigrants,  from  which  we 
copy  the  following : 

"The  town  of  Claiborne  has  natural  advanta- 
ges that  will  always  insure  its  prosperity.— 
It  is  situated  cqui-distantly  from  Mobile,  Biake- 
!y  and  Pensacola,  to  all  of  which  places  the  best 
of  roads  can  be  had  with  no  more  labor  and  ex- 
pense than  cutting  down  the  natural  growth  of 
the  country.  Its  elevation  of  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  water  in  the  Alabama  river,  gives  it  an 
appearance  truly  romantic  ;  the  view  from  it  to 
the  west  and  northwest  is  equally  picturesque 
and  pleasing.  It  is  watered  by  innumerable 
springs  of  clear  and  pure  water,  which  issue  from 
the  bluff,  and  precipitate  themselves  into  the  ri- 
ver below,  forming  beautiful  cascades — five  con- 
siderable streams  of  water  empty  into  the  river, 
within  eight  miles  of  the  place,  affording  large 
tracts  of  fertile  land,  which  are  now  settled  by 
rich  and  respectable  planters  from  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia.  Experienced  and  able  merchants 
from  Boston  and  New-York,  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  place,  have  settled  themselves  per- 
manently here,  and  are  realizing  the  profits  of 
their  foresight.  Two  thousand  inhabitants,  thir- 
ty stores,  two  female  seminaries,  and  a  grammar 
school,  afford  ample  proof  of  the  eligibility  of  the 
site  for  a  town,  and  the  capacity  of  the  neigh- 
boring country  to  support  it." 

Day  of  Fat  things. — Of  the  numerous  improve- 
ments of  which  our  country  can  boast,  that  made 
in  rearing  Hogs  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordina- 
ry, and  ought  to  confer  on  the  individuals  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  and  pro- 
moting in  our  country  breeds  so  capable  of  im- 
provement, the  proud  title  of  Public  Benefactorsi 
This  remark  occurred,  from  learning  that  one  of 
our  merchant  victuallers  purchased  no  less  than 
sixty  thousand  weight  of  pork,  principally  raised 
in  New- Hampshire  and  Vermont.  We  saw  a- 
bout  thirty  of  the  animals  which  composed  the 
purchase,  and  which,  for  whiteness  of  flesh.small- 
ness  of  bone,  thinness  of  skin  &  ears,  and  plump- 
ness of  body,  could  not  be  exceeded.  Some  of 
them  we  learn,  before  slaughtered,  could  scarce- 
ly see,  were  unable  to  rise  on  all  their  Ie°s,  and 
were  fed  in  a  recumbent  position.  We  were  told 
by  the  drivers,  that  a  Farmer  in  one  of  the  upper 
towns  in  New-Hampshire,  has  in  one  pen  twen- 
ty pigs,  which  when  slaughtered,  it  is  supposed, 
will  weigh  eight  thousand  weight;  and  that  a 
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another  neighbouring  farmer  has  twelve   others,  /  lYanstated  by  the  Editor,  ffkm'the  volume  of"  3? 

which  are  expected  to  weigh  6000  wt. — Bos.  pap. 
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STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

This  elegant  Work,  by  the  celebrated  Carnova 
of  Italy,  which  is  to  grace  the  North  Carolina 
State  House,  we  learn,  is  nearly  completed,  and 
may  be  expected  here  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Appleton,  our  Con- 
sul at  Leghorn,  to  his  Excellency  Governor 
Branch,  thus  describes  the  statue  : 

"The  inscription  is  placed  on  the  architrave  ol 
the  front  part  of  the  predestal  ;  below  is  represent- 
ed Lord  Corn wallis  delivering  the  sword  to  Gen. 
Washington  :  in  both  groups  appear  about  twelve 
military  figures.  No.  2.  represents  Washington 
resigniug  his  commission  into  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  Congress,  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
No.  3,  is  Washington  receiving  the  unanimous 
suffrage,  which  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  No.  4,  is  Washington,  holding  a 
plough,  drawn  by  two  oxen  ;  behind  is  an  humbli 
cottage  near  to  which  are  seen  Ceres  and  Mer- 
cury, with  their  suitable  eniM   ms." 

BALTIMORE. 

FR  IDA  Y,  A  Fit  I  I  16,  1819. 


PROSPECTS  FOlt  WHEAT-    Advantages  of  harrow 
ing  small  grain  confirmed 

Since  the  date  of  our  last  number,  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  converse  with  Mr.  Cockeu,  a  far- 
mer of  great  respectability  and  extensive  posses- 
sions, residing  near  Westminster  in  Frederick 
county  from  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  to  learn, 
that  the  prospects  for  wheat  at  this  season,  were 
never  better,  within  his  recollection.  Its  promis- 
ing appearance  is  attribut°d  to  the  mildness  of  the 
winter  and  the  numerous  snows,  since  the  com 
mencement  of  the  severe  frosts,  the  last  of  Feb- 
ruary and  through  the  month  of  March 

He  fully  confirmed  the  conectnegs  of  our  sug- 
gestion respecting  the  advantage  that  would  pro- 
bably  result  from  harrowing  small  grain  in  this 
month.  Hs  says,  that  last  year,  he  had  occasion 
to  remove  a  harrow  from  one  field  to  another,  to 
harrow  in  oats,  and  that  he  made  the  boy  take  a 
breadth  in  crossing  a  wheat  field,  and,  in  return- 
ing, he  passed  the  harrow  close  along  side  the  for- 
mer breadth  so  that  there  was  twice  the  breadth 
of  a  two-horse  iron-tooth  harrow  dragged  over. 

At  first,  it  looked  as  if  nearly  all  was  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  his  neighbours  who  saw  it,  united 
with  him  in  the  apprehension,  that  he  had  almost 
utterly  destroyed  so  much  of  his  wheat  ;  immedi- 
ately, however,  after  the  first  rain  which  succee- 
ded, the  wheat  so  harrowed,  and  so  apparently  de- 
stroyed, spread  out  and  grew  ofi'with  amazing  rani 
dity,  assumed  a  deep  green  color,  and  maintained, 
thiougliout  the  whole  year  afterwards,  a  visibh 
supeiiurity,  which  was  consummated,  us  he  verilv 
believes,  by  a  considerably  increased  quantity  of 
grain.  He  says  it  seemed  to  have  the  same  effect 
as  a  good  working  of  any  other  crop,  and  he  means 
to  report  the  experiment  on  a  much  larger  scale 
this  year. 


chives  of  discoveries,  and  new  inventions,"  for  the  year  1818 

LAC  IOMETER, 

AN  INSTRUMENT  TO    DETERMINE    THE  QUANTITY 
OF  CKEAM  THAT  MILK  WILL   PRODUCE. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  value  of  milk,  is  de- 
termined by  the  quantity  of  cream  which  it  affords, 
hut  this  quantity  varies,  according  to  the  cow's 
health,  age,  and  the  nature  of  her  food. 

Sir  Joseph  Hanks,  President  of  the  London 
;toyal  Society,  has  made  a  very  simple  instru 
nent,  which  the  intelligent  husbandman  will  not 
fail  to  use,  and  whereby  he  can  ascertain,  with 
precision,  the  quantity  of  cream  which  may  he 
procured  from  the  milk."  either  of  different  cows,  or 
from  the  same  cow.  sustained  on  different  food. 

This  instrument  is  m-ide  with  a  certain  number 
of  glass  tubes,  of  the  same  internal  diameter  ;  that 
is  to  say,  about  f  of  an  inch,  and  1  I  inches  Ion;;. 

These  tubes  are  closed  below,  &  open  at  the  top, 
ind  are  all  supported  in  a  vertical  position,  in  th  • 
aoie  manner,  upon  a  wooden  or  any  otner  frame. 
Within  ten  inches  of  the  bottom,  every  tube  is 
^umbered  O  (zero)  from  which  above  and  below, 
oany  divisions  are  male,  to  the  extent  of  three 
inches,  each  one  at  the  distance  of  one  tenth  of 
•n  inch,  apirt.  and  consequently  corresponds  to 
I   100  part  of  the  total  length  of  tiie  tube. 

now  if  several  of  these  tubes  are  filled   at  the 

toe  time,   with  fresh  milk,  and  exposed  to  the 

tine  temperature,  the  cream  will  arise  at  the  top 

f  the   column,  and  its   thickness  will  be  exactly 

indicated  by  means  of  the  external  divisions. 

The  influence  of  the  different  kinds  of  pastures, 
may  be  established  without  difficulty.  ('Journal 
of  Sciences  and  the  Arts,  July  copy,  181 8.^ 


Exhibition  of  fine  Horses  and  "  their p  milium." 

Eastern   Jockey   Club  "Races. 

IVill  be  ran  for  on  Wednesday  the  sixth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, the  first  day's  Jockey  Club  Purse  of  the  whole  sub- 
scripts of  the  members,  the  four  mile  heats. 

On  Thursday  the  7th  day  of  October,  the  Town's 
Purse  of  all  the  subscription  money  for  th3t  purse  with 
ten  per  cent,  entrance  by  members,  and  twentv  per 
cent,  entrance  by  gentlemen  not  members,  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  purse,  the  three  mile  heats. 

On  Friday,  (he  Jockey  Club  Coifs  Purse  of  all  the 
gate  money  of  the  three  days,  the  two  mile  heats. 

JESSE  SHEFFER,  Sec'ry. 

The  owners  of  fine  Horses  are  invited— "  iibium 
<ino"  J.  S.  Sec'ry. 


FIRE  !— At  about  1  o'clock,  P.  |f.  on  Saturday  last, :. 
Fire  brook  out  m  the  extensive  range  of  buildings,  at 
the  intersection  of  Vine-st.  and  the  Ridge  Road,  Phila- 
delphia, occupied  bj  Mr.  Uliver  Evans  as  a  tbundary, 
and  factory.    The  buildings  were  nearly  destroyed; 


THE  CIRCULAR  SAW. 

That  valuable  paper,  Niies'   Jl  eekly  Register, 
of  the  28th  ult.  contains  a  description  of  the  con- 
struction and  mode  of  operation  of  the   Belt  Saw 
said  to  he  "newly  invented"  by  Mr.  Mam  Stewart. 

Amongst  other  valuable  French  writings  on  A- 
gricultureand  Domestic  Economy,  which  have  re- 
cently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of  the 
American  Farmer,  are  the  volumes  "  Discoveries 
and  Modern  Inventions,"  coining  down  to  1818, 
inclusive.  In  the  one  containing  Discoveries 
made  in  1815,  we  find  a  minute  description  of  the 
Belt  or  Circular  Saw,  which  we  had  translated  for 
this  paper,  but  the  want  of  room  compels  us  to 
postpone  it  to  the  next.  The  credit  of  the  disco- 
very is  given  to  M.  Tournde. 

SAVING  B  \Nt<.  INS  II  i  UTION. 
A  late  Boston  paper,  by  vote  of  the  Institution, 
exhibits  an  accurate  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  Savings'  Bank  in  that  fown.  It  appears,  that 
the  number  of  deposits,  from  gl  up  to  1037  is 
-38.5  ;  that  the  whole  amount  now  in  fund,  is  (in- 
cluding dividends  not  paid)  Slo2,8r3 — 86.  (fcj° 
This  sum  has  been  gathered  from  the  hard  earn- 
ings of  the  poorer  class  of  society,  and  instead  of 
being  sqandered,  as  heretofore,  their  little  sur- 
plus is  placed  in  a  condition  to  operate  a  general 
—  nefit;  more  especially  to  those  whose  limited 


New  London  Books. 

TUST  RECEIVED  by  the    Franklin— Shakespeare, 
**    Genius  Justified— being  Restorations  and  llluslra 
tions  of  Seven  Hundred  Passages  in  Shakspeare's  Plays 
— By  T.  Jackson. 

The   Annual  BIOGRAPHY  and  OBITUARY  for  the 
year  1819. 

ST.  PATRICK,  a  National  Tale  o£the  5th  century,  Sv 

COQUETRY,  a  novel  in  3  vols. 

CAMPBELL,  or  the  Scottish  Probationers,  a  Nove1 
in  3  v. 

WILL    BE   OPENED    TO-MORROW, 

A  select  assortment  of  STATIONARY,  by  the  Franklin 

N.  G.  MAXWELL, 

April  16 -It  JVo.   140,  Baltimore  st. 

CoVrtjett's  Seeds  and  Books. 


I  HAVE  sent  my  serTant  James  Hammerton,  to  Balti- 
more, to  sell  for  me  seeds  just  imported  from  Eng- 
land. He  will  sell  at  such  spot  in  the  Market  place,  as 
he  shall  point  out,  or  at  such  other  place  as  he  mav  think 
most  convenient,  seed  of  the  Ruta  Baga,  Mangle  Wur- 
zle,  Cabbages  of  the  finest  sorts,  for  the  table  and  for 
cattle  ;  Turnip,  first  sort  for  the  garden  and  the  field  ; 
Lucerne,  Sain,  Foin,  Trrfoil  Colt  seed  or  Rape,  While 
Clover,  and  divers  other  seeds.  Hamraertou  has  also  for 
sale,  the  First  and  Second  Paris  of  my  Year's  Residence, 
in  which  is  described  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  seve- 
ral plants.  He  has  also  the  Third  Part  for  sale  if  any 
gentleman  would  wish  to  have  the  work  complete  He 
has  also  for  sale  some  of  my  English  Grammar,  twa  edi- 
tions of  which,  of  five  thousand  each  edition,  were  sold 
in  London  between  the  middle  of  December  and  middle 
of  February,  when  the  third  edition  was  published. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


James  Hammerton,  mentioned  above  by  Mr.  Cobbett, 
gives  public  notice,  that  he  has  arrived  in  Baltimore,  and 
has  taken  a  stand  under  the  store  of  L.  Holmes,  jr.  in 
Lexington-street,  two  doors  from  Paca  street,  opposite 
the  New-Market,  where  he  will  be  Found  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays  ;  and  on  VVednesday 
and  Saturday,  opposite  the  Horse  Market,  in  the  Marsh 
Market.  3t  April  16. 


Flower  and  Gar  dew  Seeds,  &tc. 

JUST  received  by  the  Belvidera  from  England,  a  fresh 
&  excellent  assortment  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Roots,  which,  with  the  stock  already  on  hand  ren- 
Iders  my  assortment  complete  As  time  is  fast approach- 
..eans  have  afforded  them  very  little  opportunity  Lgt0  use  those  articles,  persons  in  want  will  find  it  to 
it  tasting  of  the  blessing  of—  interest.'  Their  scaleltheir  advantage  to  supply  themselves  in  lime,  by  call- 
il  interest,  we  are  unacquainted  with  ;  but  suppos-|'"g  at  mJ  Nursery  and  Flower  Garden,  N  Lexii  cion- 
ng  the  depositors  entitled  to  5  ner  cent,  there '  "treel  estended>  or  at  Nicholas  Bonnefm's,  No  18,  Conk- 
will  annually  be  distributed  among  them,  the  sum|merCe'SlreeU 
ul  87043— 70,  and  the  principal  saved.  I  APril  2 «• 
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TS-obinson's  Weeltly  JSlagazuve, 

CONSISTING    PRINCIPALLY    OF 

CHOICE  SELECTION'S 

FROM    THE    FOLLOWING 

English  Magazines  and  Reviews, 

Which  are  received  regularly  every  month,  by  the  pub- 
lisher, viz  — 
Tlie  Edinburg.-Blackivnnd's  EHinburg..The  Gen- 
tleman's-The     Sporting.. The    Monthly. ..   The    New 
Monthly  and,  Boil  Ton  Magazines  : 

The  Literary  /Vmar«ma...The  Latins  .Museum... 

Literary  Gazette... La  Belle  As^emhlee,  ami  Ackerman's 

Repository  : 

The   Edinburg,    Eclectic,   British   Critic,  and 

Critical  Reviews. 

|l^P  The  above  work  is  handsomely  printed  on  a  fine 

medium  paper — each  number  contains  16  pages  octavo 

and  is  stitched  in  a  cover.     Price  of  subscription,  four 

dollars  a  year,  payable  half  yearly.     The  first  volume 

ended  on  the  3 1st  Dec.  last,  but  subscribers  may  begin 

with  the  first  or  second  volume.     Letters  addressed  to 

the  publisher,  post  paid,  will  be  attended  to. 

From  the  flattering  manner  with  which  the  work  lias 
been  received,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  perma- 
nent and  v  luabtk  Miscellany— Published  every  Satur- 
day m<  rning;  and  safely  transmitted  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Spates,  ojl. 

JOSEPH   ROBINSON, 
Circulating  Library,  -Xo.  9\  corner  of  Delvi- 
dere  and  Market  Streets,  Baltimore. 
WHO    HAS  FOR  SALE; 

A  general  and  extensive  assortment  of 
BLA»YK HOOK*  JUVD8I.1l  luWRY : 

Mathematical  Instruments,  in  mahogany  &  skin  cases, 
Penknives,  pocket  Books,  and  Pencils  ; 
Nine  and  12  inch  GLOBES,  ot  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved editions. 

Backgammon  Boards,  Chessmen,  Dominos,  &c. 

ALSO, 

Ml  the  NEW. MUSIC 

For  the  Piano  Forte,  Flute,    Violin,  &c.     Orders  from  i 
distance,    promptly  attended  to,   and   Music  carefully 
packed  up  and  sent  as  diiected — Mucic  bound  to  order. 
Two  ver>  rii,    ton    I   Lingi  sh  t  IAISO  h»l    f 
for  sale-Flutes,  with  1,  2,  4,  6  and  9  keys— Clarionets 
— Fifes— Violins— Guitars     Double  and    single  Flageo- 
lets.   ICF^  Orders  for  other  instruments  attended  to. 
Ap.  23.  vv3t  

Txes\\  Garden  &  YYoNsev  Seeds. 

THE  following  imported  Seeds  were  selected  hy  one 
of  the  first  Gardeners  in  the  country,  who  went  to 
Europe  expressly  for  the  purpose,  likewise,  are  receiv- 
ed, an  assortment  of  the  celebrated  Shaker's  Seeds. 
Among  them  are  the  foUlowing.  viz. 

15  kinds  of  Beans,  6  ditto  Kaddishes,  7  ditto  Peas,  7 
ditto  Cucumbers,  20  ditto  Cabbages,  9  ditto  Lettuce,  6 
ditto  Turnips,  3  ditto  Onions;  Asparagus,  Celery  (sulid), 
curled  Parsley,  Garden  Cresses,  round  and  prickly 
Spinach,  Sweet  Marjoram,  Mai.gle  Worzel,  Salsafy,  or 
Vegetable  Oyster  ;  Cauliflower,  Carrots,  Melous,  Sic. 
100  kiudu  of  Flower  Seeds  Also,  the  Gentleman  and 
Gardeners  Calendar,  containing  full  instructions  res 
peeling  Gardening,  for  sale  at  No.  223  1  2  Market-street, 
opposite  the  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  f 
Anril   2— 8t. 
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Bank. 


If.   i*»¥a¥TS, 

BOOKSELLER  AND  STATIONER, 
4,  South   Calvert,  and  57  1-2  Maiket  streets, 

HAS  just  received  Cap  and  Letter  Paper,  English,  of 
superior  quality  ;  English  Ink  Powder,  Wafers, 
Sealing  Wax,  Durable  Ink,  Drawing  Paper,  Mathematical 
Instruments,  Slates,  &c  ;  Ledgers,  Journals,  Day,  Mem 
oranium,  Receipt,  Letter  and  Invoice  Books,  var  ous 
sizes.  All  new  Publications  regularly  received.  School. 
Clasical,  Medical,  ana  Miscellaneous  Book*  in  the  great 

est  variety. 

|[--j»  Country  Merchants,  Preceptors  of  Academies 
and  .  chools,  Purchasers  of  Libraries  a  others,  supplier: 
on  the  same  terms  as  heretofore,  by  wholesale  or  re 
ttui.  April  30. 


iEEF,  Northern  mess  ) 
No  1.  -         -  J- 

No  2.    -    -       3 

Sacon,        - 

Gutter,  Ferkin,    wholesale. 
offee,  first  quality,     - 

second  do.  -        ■ 

!otton,        .... 
Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  a  £0, 
No.  20  a  30, 
hocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
andles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        -        - 
spermaceti, 
heese,  American, 
eathers,  -        • 

"ish,  cod,  dry  - 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  a  8 
shad,  trimmed, 
lour,  superfine, 
fine,  - 

middlings, 

rye,  -       - 

-  iaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned,       • 
lax,  * 

•ides,  dryed, 
'ogslard. 
..eather,  soal, 
:olasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans. 
sugar  house,        - 
nl,  spermaceti,  -        • 

5ORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime      id     do. 
cargo      3d    do. 
faster. 

ground  - 

;ice,  - 

-pirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  prooflgal 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple, 
Gin,  Holland, 
do. 

do.  N.  England 
Kum,  Jamaica,  - 

American,    1st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

American,  tvhite, 
do.  brown, 

ugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,  N.  Orleans,     - 
loaf,  - 

lump,  - 

alt,  St.  L'bes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
hot,  all  sizes,    -  -        - 

OBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.      middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
EAS,  Bohea,  - 

Souchong,        -        -        • 
Hyson  Skin 
Voung  Hyson, 
Imperial,      - 
OOL, Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's,  •       • 


box 


lb. 

qtl. 

bbl. 


bbl. 


cask 
bush 
lb. 


gal. 


bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 


1st  proof 
1st  proof 
4th  proof 


•oaf,. 


15 

12* 

10* 

16 
18 
33 
27 
17 
41 
75 
53 
75 
S3 
29 
25 
20 
18 
45 
10 
60 

3  50 
ol.S  50 

6 
7 
5 
6 
4 

4  a 
none. 

do 

do 
12 
12 
25 
45 
50 


75 
50 


50 


lb. 


lb. 
bu. 

lb. 
cwt 


lb. 


lb. 


2S 


22 
19 

scarce 
15 
65 

new  3 
9 

7  87 
6 

5  50 
5 
4  2S 


50 


I 
1 

:e  a 

15  a 
14  a 

5 

1 


19 
16 

15 


75 
6 
2 
1  25 

75 
1  25 

50 

1  50 
60 
35 
18 
9 
19 
11 
25 
20 
70 
75 
1 

7 

6  50 

5 

6  50 
25 
50 
63 
75 
75 
25 
76 
80 
40 
66 
Si 
3- 
25 


RATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 

OF  BANK  BILLS. 

Corrected  monthly  for  the  American  Farme  r 


Branches  of  the  IT.  States'  Bank  not  par 

able  at  Baltimore.  par 

Boston  Banks  par 

NEW-YORK. 

City  Banks  par 

NEW-JERSEY. 

State  Bank  Camden  par 

Trenton,  Newark,  and  Brunswick,  dis. 

Mount  Holly  Bridgetown,  &c.  1  do. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia, 

Stephen  Girard's  Bank, 

Chester,  Easton,  Harrisburg,Montgomery,  i 

liulmeville,  Germantown,  | 

Carlisle  Bank,Chambersburg,  Gettysburg, )  .  ,  „     „  . 

York,  Lancaster,  and  Columbia  Bridge,  (j 
Carlisle,  (Agricultural)  nominal. 

Bank  of  Pittsburg,  «7  1-2  dis. 

Westmoreland,    Bedford,   Brownsville,     ) 

Meadville,  Centre,  Huntingdon,  Milton  ) 

DELAWARE. 

Bank  of  Delaware, 

Wilmington  and  Brandywine, 

State  Bank    at    Dover,    and  Branches, 

Laurel, 

Smyrna  and  Milford, 

DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA. 

Gei_.  getown  Banks, 

Alexandria    Banks,     (excepting    the 

chanics  and  the  Franklin. 
Mechanics  of  Alexandria, 
F.anklin  of  Alexandria, 

VIRGINIA. 

Bank    of    Virginia,   Farmers'  Bank,    and  ! 
Branches,  ^ 

Unchai  tere  d  banks,  various 
Saline  and  Parkersburg 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

State  Bank  and  branches  6  1-2 

Newbern  and  Cape  Fear  7  1-2 

SOC1H  CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA. 

Bank  Bills  2ia3 

OHIO. 

Chillicothe,  Marietta,  Muskingum,  Urban  ^ 
Stubenville,  &c 


par  a  a3-4 

par  a  do. 

dis.    2 


nominal. 


1  a  1  1-S 
a  1  1-2 
a  1  1-2 
0  dull 
8 


1      dis. 

M-jl 

20 
50 


4* 


1   1-2 

7  1-2  a  26 

no  sale 


2  50 
1  60 

1  50 

60 
2 
60 
40 
20 
12 


28 


do. 
dis. 


>  50 

1  50 

37 

75 

100 
150 
150 


lltl,       'Jl1      UMIMIII.,     »V.  \  ft.* 

Mount  Pleasant,  Montpclier,  New  Lisbon,   |        * 
St.  Clairsville,  &c  J 

District  of  Maryland,  to  wit. 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  that  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 

*<***««*  March,  in  the  forty  third  year  of  the  indepen- 

f  seal,  j  dence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Joseph 

********  P.  Casey  of  the  said  district,  hath  deposited  in 

this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  he 

claims  as  author,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit. 

"  The  Farmers  and  Gardeners'  Hive,  shewing  the  ex- 
pense and  profit  attending  the  cultivation  of  three  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  other 
quantity,  and  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  on  a  Farm 
ami  in  a  Garden,  for  every  month  in  the  year.  Also  a 
Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Peach.  To  which  is 
added  a  number  of  Receipts,  to  protect  all  sorts  of 
Fruit  trees,  Vegetables,  &c  from  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
injects,  electricity  ;  and  to  insure  an  abundant  crop  of 
fruit.    For  all  states  in  the  Union." 

In  conformity  to  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  entitled  "  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  lear- 
ning, by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books, 
to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  cop.es  during  the 
times  therein  mentioned,  and  also  to  the  act,  entitled 
'  an  act,  supplementary  to  the  act,  entitled  an  act  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies 
of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  auhors  and  propri- 
etors of  such  copies  duringthe  times  therein  mentioned 
and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  design- 
ing, engraving,  and  etching,  historical  and  other  prints.** 

PHILIP  MOORE, 
Clerk  of  the  Uislrict  of  Maryland. 
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(ContimiedfromJvo.  3,  page  19.) 
Yet,  in  July  and  August,  both  in  Kngland  and 
America,  how  many  thousands  and  thousands  are 
wailing  for  a  shower  to  put  out  their  plants!  And 
then,  when  the  long-wished  for  shower  comes, 
they  must  plant  upon  state  ground,  for  they  have 
it  dug  ready,  as  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing them  company  in  waiting  for  the  shower. 
Thus  all  the  fermentation,  which  took  place  up- 
on the  digging,  is  gone  ;  and,  when  the  planting 
has  once  taken  place,  farewell  to  the  spade  !  For 
it  appears  to  be  a  privilege  of  the  Indian  Corn 
to  receive  something  like  good  usage  after  be- 
ing planted.  It  is  very  Strange,  that  it  should 
ha^e  been  thus  ;  for,  what  reason  is  there  for 
other  plants  not  enjoying  a  similar  benefit.  The 
reason  is,  that  they  will  produce  something  with- 
out it  ;  and  the  Indian  Com  will  positively  pro- 
duce nothing;  for  which  the  Indian  Corn  is  very 
much  to  be  commended  As  an  instance  of  this 
effect  of  deeply  moving  the  earth  between  grow- 
ing crops,  I  will  mention,  that,  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  a  very  kind 
neighbour  of  mine,  in  whose  garden  I  was  show- 
ed me  a  plot  of  Green  Savvy  Cabbages,  which 
he  had  planted  in  some  ground  as  rich  as  ground 
could  be.  He  had  planted  the<n  about  three  weeks 
before  ;  and  they  appeared  very  fine  indeed.  In 
the  seed  bed,  from  which  he  had  taken  his  plants, 
there  remained  ab>u(  a  hundred,  bur,  as  they  had 
been  left  as  of  no  use,  they  had  drawn  each  other 
up,  in  company  with  the  weeds,  'till  they  were 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  having  only  a  starved 
leaf  or  two  upon  the  top  of  e^ich.  I  asked  my 
neighbour  to  give  me  these  plants,  which  he  readily 
did  :  but  begged  me  not  to  plant  them,  for,  be 
assured  me,  that  they  would  come  to  nothing. 
Indeed  they  were  a  ragged  lot  ;  but,  1  had  no 
plants  of  my  own  sowing  more  than  two  iaches 
high.  I,  therefore,  took  these  plants,  and  dug 
some  ground  for  them  between  some  rows  of 
scarlet-blossom  beans,  which  mount  upon  poles, 
I  cut  a  stick  on  purpose,  and  put  the  plants 
very  deep  in  the  ground.  My  beans  came  off  in 
August,  and  then  the  ground  was  well  dug  be- 
tween the  rows  of  cabbages  In  September, 
mine  bad  far  surpassed  the  prime  plants  of  my 
neighbour.  And  in  the  end,  I  believe,  that  ten 
of  my  cabbages  would  have  weighed  more  than 
a  hundred  of  his,  leaving  out  the  stems  in  both 
cases.  But  his  bad  remained  uncultivated  after 
planting.  The  ground,  battered  down  by  the 
successive  heavy  rains,  had  become  hard  as  brick 
All  the  stares  of  food  had  been  locked  up,  and  lay 
in  a  dormant  state.  There  bad  been  no  renew- 
ed fermentations,  and  no  exhalations 

Having  now  said  what,  I  would  fain  hope,  will 
convince  every  reader  of  the  folly    of  waiting 


for  a  shower,  in  order  to  transplant  plants  of  any 
sort,  I  will  now  speak  of  the  mere  act  of  plant- 
ing, more  particularly  than  I  have  hitherto  spo- 
ken. 

The  hole  is  made  sufficiently  deep,  deeper 
than  the  length  of  the  root  does  really  require  ; 
but  the  root  should  not  be  bent  at  the  point,  if 
it  can  be  avoided.  Then  while  one  hand  holds 
the  plant,  with  its  root  in  the  hole,  the  other  hand 
applies  the  setting-stick  to  the  earth  on  one  side 
of  the  hole  the  stick  being  held  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  a  sharp  triangle  with  the  plant.  Then 
pushing  the  slick  down,  so  that  its  point  goes  a 
little  deeper  than  the  point  of  the  root,  and  giv- 
ing it  a  little  Pwist,  it  presses  the  earth  against 
the  point  er  bottom  of  the  root.  And  thus  all  is 
safe,  and  the  plant  is  sure  to  grow. 

The  general  and  almost,  universal  fault  is  that 
the  planter,  when  he  lias  put  the  root  into  the 
hole,  draws  the  earth  up  against  the  tipper  part 
of  the  root,  or  stem,  and,  if  he  presses  pretty 
well  there,  he  thinks  that  the  planting  is  well 
done.  But,  it  is  the  point  of  the  root,  against 
which  the  earth  ought  to  be  pressed,  for  there 
the  fibres  are;  and,  if  they  do  not  touch  the  earth 
closehj,  the  plant  will  not  thrive.  The  reasons 
have  been  given  in  former  Paragraphs,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  sowing  of  seeds.  It  is  the  same  in  all 
cases  of  transplanting  or  planting.  Trees  for  in 
stance,  will  be  sure  to  grow,  if  you  sift  the  earth 
or  pulverize  it  very  finely,  and  place  it  carefully 
and  closely  about  the  roots.  When  we  plant  a 
tree,  we  see  all  covered,  by  tumbling  in  the  earth; 
and  it  appears  whimsical  to  suppose,  that  the 
earth  does  not  touch  all  the  roots.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  unless  great  pains  be  taken,  there  will  be 
many  cavities  in  the  hole  where  the  tree  is  plant- 
ed ;  and  in  whatever  places  the  earth  does  not 
closely  touch  the  root,  the  root  will  mould,  be- 
come cankered,  and  will  lead  to  the  producing  of 
a  poor  tree. 

When  1  began  transplanting  in  fields  in  Eng- 
land, I  had  infinite  difficulty  in  making  my  plan- 
ters attend  to  the  directions,  wliich  I  have  here 
given  "  The  point  of  the  stick-  to  the  point  of  the 
root,"  was  my  constant  cry.  As  I  could  not  be 
much  with  my  work-people,  I  used,  in  older  to 
try  whether  they  had  planted  properly,  to  go  af- 
ter them,  and  now  and  then  take  the  tip  of  a 
leaf  between  my  finger  and  thumb.  If  the  plant 
resisted  the  pull,  so  os  for  the  bit  of  leaf  to  conic 
away,  I  was  sure  that  the  plant  was  well  lixci  ; 
but  if  the  pull  brought  up  the  plant  out  of  the 
ground,  then  I  was  sure,  that  the  planting  was 
not  well  done  After  the  first  field  or  two,  I  had 
no  trouble,  My  work  was  as  well  done,  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  done  by  myself.  My  planting 
was  done  chiefly  by  young  women,  each  of  whom 
would  plant  half  an  acre  a  day,  and  their  pay 
was  ten  pence  sterling  a  day. 

What  a  shame,  then,  for  any  man  to  shrink  at 
the  trouble  and  labor  of  such  a  matter  !  Nor  let 
it   be  imagined,  that  these  young  women  were 


poor  miserable,  ragged,  squalid  creatures.  They 
were  just  the  contrary.  On  a  Sunday,  they  ap- 
peared in  their  white  dresses,  and  with  silk  um- 
brellas over  their  heads.  Their  constant  labour 
afforded  the  means  of  dressing  well,  their  early 
rising  and  exercise  gave  them  health,  their  ha- 
bitual cleanliness  and  neatness,  for  which  the 
women  of  the  south  of  England  are  so  justly 
famed,  served  to  aid  in  the  completing  of  their 
appearance,  which  was  that  of  the  fine  rosy- 
cheeked  country  girls,  fit  to  be  help  mates,  and 
not  a  burden,  of  their  future  husbands. 

But,  at  any  rate,  what  can  be  said  for  a  man 
that  thinks  too  much  of  such  a  piece  of  labour? 
The  earth  is  extremely  grateful;  but  it  must  and 
will  have  something  to  be  grateful  for.  As  far  as 
my  little  experience  has  enabled  me  to  speak,  I 
find  no  want  of  willingness  to  learn  in  any  of  the 
American  workmen  Ouis,  in  England,  are  apt 
to  be  very  obstinate,  especially  if  getting  a  little 
old.  They  do  not  like  to  be  taught  any  thing. 
They  say  and  they  think,  that  what  their  fathers 
did  was  best.  To  tell  them,  that  it  is  your  affair, 
and  not  theirs,  is  nothing.  To  tell  them,  that  the 
loss,  if  any  will  fall  upon  you  and  not  upon  them 
has  very  little  weight.  They  argue,  that,  they  be- 
ing the  real  doers,  ought  to  be  the  best  judges  of 
the  mode  of  doing  And  indeed,  in  most  cases, 
they  are,  and  go  about  their  work  with  wonder- 
ful skill  and  judgment.  But,  then,  it  is  difficult 
to  induce  them  cordially  to  do  any  thing  new  ; 
or  any  old  thing  in  a  new  u-ay  ;  and  the  abler 
they  are  as  workmen,  the  more  untractable  they 
are,  and  the  more  difficult  to  be  persuaded,  that 
any  one  knows  any  thing,  relating  to  farming 
affairs,  better  than  they  do.  It  was  this  difficulty 
that  made  me  resort  to  the  employment  of  young 
women  in  the  most  important  part  of  inv  farm- 
ing, the  providing  of  immense  quantities  of  cat- 
tle food.  But,  I  do  not  find  this  difficulty  here, 
where  no  workmen  are  obsinate,  and  where, 
too,  all  one's  neighbouis  rejoice  at  ones  success, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case  amongst  the  far- 
mers in  Kngland. 

Having  now  given  instructions  relative  to  the 
business  of  transplanlirg  of  the  Ruta  Bagaj\et 
us  see,  whether  it  be  not  preferable  to  either  the 
ridge-sowing  method,  or  to  the  broad-cast  me- 
thod. 

In  the  first  place,  wlren  the  seed  is  sown  on 
the  ground  where  the  plants  are  to  come  to  per- 
fection, the  ground  must  be  prepared  carli)  in 
June  at  the  latest;  but,  in  the  transplanting  me- 
thod, this  work  may  be  put  off,  if  need  be  until 
early  in  August.  However,  the  best  time  for 
transplanting  is  about  the  26th  July,  and  this 
gives  a  month  for  preparation  of  land  in  >re  than 
is  allowed  in  the  sowing  methods.  This,  of  itself 
is  a  great  matter  ;  but,  there  are  others  of  far 
greater  importance 

This  transplanted    crop    may   follow   another 

it  the  same  land.   Eurl)  cabbages  will  leave 

and  be   away,   early   peas  will  be  ripe   and  off 
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nay,  e^en  wheat,  and  al!  grain,  except  buck- 
wheat, may  be  succeeded  by  Ruta  Baga  trans- 
planted, I  had  cmps  to  succeed  Potatoes,  Kid- 
my  Beans,  White  Peas,  Onions,  and  even  In- 
dian Corn,  gathered  to  eat  green,  and,  the  rea- 
der will  please  to  hear  in  mind,  that  I  did  not 
sow,  or  plant,  any  of  my  first  crops,  just  men- 
tioned, until  the  month  of  Jane.  What  might  a 
man  do,  then,  who  is  in  a  state  to  begin  with  his 
first  crops  as  soon  as  he  pleases!  Who  has  his 
land  all  in  order,  and  his  manure  ready  to  be 
applied  ! 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  transplanting 
method  is,  that  it  saves  almost  the  whole  of  the 
after  culture.  There  is  no  hoeing  ;  no  thinning 
of  the  plants  ;  and  not  more  than  one  ploughing 
between  the  ridges.  This  is  a  great  considera- 
tion, and  should  always  be  thought  of,  when  we 
are  talking  of  the  trouble  of  transplanting.  The 
turnips  which  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion, had  no  after  culture  of  any  sort  ;  for  they 
soon  spread  the  ground  over  with  their  leaves  ; 
and,  indeed,  after  July,  very  few  weeds  made 
their  appearance  The  season  for  their  coming 
up  is  passed  ;  and,  as  every  farmer  well  knows, 
if  there  be  no  weeds  up  at  the  end  of  July,  very 
few  will  come  that  summer. 

Another  advantage  of  the  transplanting  meth- 
od is,  that  you  are  sure  that  you  have  your 
right  number  of  plants,  and  those  regularly  pla- 
ced For,  in  spite  of  all  you  c  in  do  in  sowing,  there 
will  be  deficiencies  and  irregularities.  The  seed 
may  not  come  up  in  some  places.  The  plants 
may,  in  some  places,  be  destroyed  in  their  infant 
state.  They  may,  now  and  then,  be  cut  off  with 
the  hoe.  The  best  plants  may  sometimes  be  cut 
up  and  the  inferior  plants  left  to  grow  And,  in 
the  broad-cast  method,  the  irregularity  and  un- 
certainty must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  None  of 
these  injurious  consequences  can  arise  in  the 
transplanting  method.  Here,  when  the  work  is 
once  well  done,  the  crop  is  certain,  and  all  cares 
are  at  an  end. 

In  taking  my  leave    of  this  part  of  my  treatise, 
I  must  observe,  that  it  is  useless,  and,  indeed  un- 
just, for   any   man     to  expect  success,    unless   he 
attend  to    the  thing  himself,  at  least  until  he    h  is 
made  the    matter  perfectly  familiar    to    his   .■  ork 
people.      To  neglect   any  part  of  the  business   is, 
in    fact,  to  neglect    the  whole  ;    just  as  much  as 
neglecting  to  put  up  one   of  the   sides   of  a  build- 
ing, is  to  neglect   the  whole  building.     Were   it  a 
matter    of    trifling     moment,     personal    attention 
might  be  dispensed  with  ;  but,  as  I  shall,  I  thi:ik, 
clearly  show,  this  is  a  matter   of  very  great   mo- 
rneiit  to  every  farmer      The  object  is,  not  merely 
to  get  toots,  but  to  get  them  of  a  large  size  ;  for, 
as  t   shall    show,  tlujre,   is  an  amazing  difference 
jn  tins.      And,  large    roots  are   not    to  be  gotten 
without  care,    which   by   the  By,    costs   nothing. 
Besides,  the  care  Inst  .wed  in  obtaining  this  crop, 
removes  all  the   million  of  cares   and  vexations  of 
the    v.  inter   and    spring    months,     when    bleatings 
everlasting  din  the  farmer  almost  out   of  his   sen- 
ses, and  m;ike  him  ready  to  knock   the  brains   out 
of    the   clamorous   flock,    when   he  ought  to  feel 
plea?uie  in  the  filling  of  their  bellies. 

Hjving  now  done  with  the  different  modes  of 
cropping  tiie  ground  with  Ruta  Baga,  1  will,  as 
I  h  ve  aire:  dj  proposed,  speak  about  the  prepa- 
rati  n  ofiiie  land  generally  ;  and  in  doing  this,  I 
shall  suppose  the  land  to  have   borne  a  good  crop 


of    wheat   the   preceding  year,  and  of  course,  to 
be  in  good  heart  as  we  call  it  in  England. 

I  would  plough  this  ground  in  the  fall  into  rid- 
ges four  feet  asunder.  The  ploughing  should  be 
very  deep,  and  the  ridges  well  laid  up.  In  this  sit- 
uation it  would,  by  the  successive  frosts  and 
thaws  be  shaken  aud  broken  as  fine  as  powder  by 
March  or  April.  In  April,  it  should  be  turned 
back  ;  always  ploughing  deep.  A  crop  of  weeds 
would  be  well  set  upon  it  by  the  first  of  June, 
when  they  should  be  smothered  by  another  turn- 
ing back  Then,  about  the  third  week  in  June,  I 
would  carry  in  my  manure,  and  fling  it  along  in 
the  trenches  or  furrows.  After  this  I  would  fol- 
low the  turning  back  for  the  sowing,  as  has  been 
before  directed.  Now,  here  are  four  ploughings. 
And  what  is  the  cost  of  these  ploughings  ?  My 
man  a  black  man,  a  native  of  this  island,  ploughs 
with  his  pair  of  oxen,  and  no  driver,  an  acre  and 
a  half  a  day,  and  his  oxen  keep  their  flesh  ex- 
tremely well  upon  the  refuse  of  the  Ruta  Baga 
which  I  send  to  market.  What  is  the  cost  then  ? 
And,  what  a  fine  state  the  gnund  is  thus  brought 
into  !  A  very  different  thing  indeed  it  is  to  plough 
hard  ground  from  what  it  is  to  plough  ground  in  this 
fine  broken  state.  Besides,  every  previous  plough- 
ing especially  deep  ploughing,  is  equal  to  a  se- 
venth part  of  an  ordinary  coat  of  manure. 

In  the  broad-cast    method,    I   would    give   the 
same    number  of  previous   ploughings,  and  at  the 
same  seasons  of  the  year,  I  would  spread  the  ma- 
nure over  the  ground  just  before  I  ploughed  it  for 
sowing.     Then,   when  I  ploughed  for  the  sowing, 
I  would,  if  I  had   only    one  pair  of  oxen,  plough 
about   half  an    acre,    harrow   the  ground,    sow  it 
immediately,  and  roll  it  with  a  light  roller,  which 
a    little   horse  might   draw    in    order  to  press  tlu 
earth  about  the  seeds  and  cover  them  too.     There 
need  be    no  harrowing  after  sowing.     We   never 
do  it  in  England.     The  roller  does  all  very  com- 
pletely, and  the  sowing  upon  the  fresh  earth  will 
under  airy  sun,    furnish  the  moisture   sufficient      I 
once  sowed  on  ridges,  with  a  Bennet's  drill   and 
neither  harrowed  nor  rolled,  nor  used   any  means 
at  all  of  covering  the  seed  ;  and  yet  I  had  plenty 
of  plants  and  a  very  fine  crop  of  turnips.      1  sow- 
ed  a  piece  of  white  turnips,  broad    cast  at  Hyde 
Park  last   summer,  on    the   eleventh  of    August, 
which   did  very  well,  and  though  neither    harrowed 
nor  rolled   after  being  sown.      But  in  both  these 
cases,  there  came   rain  directly  after   the    sowing, 
which  battered  down   the  seeds  ;   and  which  rain, 
indeed,  it    was  which   prevented  the    rolling  ;   for 
-that  cannot   take    place    when  the    ground   is  wet; 
because,  then,  the  earth  will  adhere   to    the    roll- 
er, which  will   go    on   growing  in  size   like  a  roll- 
ing snow  ball.     To  harrow   after   the    sowing,  is 
sure  to  do    mischief.     We   always  bury  seeds   t<o 
deep  ;    and   in    the  operation  of  harrowing,  more 
than  half  the  seeds  of  turnips   must  be   destroyed 
or    rendered    useless.     If  a  seed    lies  beyond   the 
proper  depth,   it    will   either   remain    in   a  quies- 
cent  state,   until   some    movement   of    the   earth 
bring   it    up   to   the   distance  from   the     surface, 
which  will  make  it   vegetate,  or,  it  will  vegetate, 
aud  come  up    later   than  the   rest   of    the   plants. 
It   will    be.  feebler  also  ;    and   it   will   never    be 
equal  to  a  plant,  which  has  come  from  a  seed  near 
the  surface. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  say  something  more  respecting  the  burying  of 
seed,  though  it  may  be  here  rather  out  of  place. 


Seeds  buried  below  their  proper  depth,  do  not 
come  up  ;  but,  many  of  them  are  near  enough  to 
the  surface,  sometimes  to  vegetate,  without  com- 
ing up  ;  and  then  they  die.  This  is  the  case,  in 
many  instances,  with  more  than  one  half  of  the 
seed  that  is  sown.  But,  if  seeds  be  buried  so 
deep,  that  they  do  not  even  vegetate,  then  they 
do  not  die  ;  and  this  is  one  cause,  though  not  the 
only  cause,  of  our  wondering  to  see  weeds  come 
up,  where  we  are  sure  that  no  seeds  have  fallen 
for  many  years  At  every  digging,  or  every 
ploughing,  more  or  less  of  the  seeds,  that  have 
formerly  been  buritd,  come  up  near  the  surface  ; 
and  then  they  vegetate  I  have  seen  many  instan- 
ces in  proof  of  this  fact  ;  but  the  particular  in- 
stance, on  which  I  found  the  positiveness  of  my 
assertion,  was  one  of  Parsnip  seed.  It  is  a  very 
delicate  seed.  It  will,  if  beat  out,  keep  only  one 
year.  1  had  a  row  of  fine  seed  parsnips  in  my 
garden,  many  of  the  seeds  of  which  fell  in  the 
gathering.  The  ground  was  dug  in  the  fall,  aud, 
when  I  saw  it  full  of  parsnips  in  the  spring,  I 
only  regarded  this  as  a  proof,  that  parsnips  might 
be  sown  in  the  fall,  though  I  have  since  proved 
that  this  is  a  very  bad  practice.  The  ground  was 
dug  again,  and  again,  for  several  successive 
years,  and  there  was  always  a  crop  of  parsnips 
without  a  grain  of  seed  ever  having  been  sown 
on  it  But,  lest  any  one  should  take  it  into  his 
head  that  this  is  a  most  delightful  way  of  savin" 
the  trouble  of  sowing,  I  ought  to  state,  that  the 
Parsnips  coming  thus  at  random,  gave  me  a  great 
deal  more  labor  than  the  same  crop  would  have 
given  me  in  the  regular  way  of  sowing  Besides, 
the  fall  is  not  the  time  to  sow,  as  my  bio-  and 
white  Parsnips,  now  selling  in  the  New- York 
market,  may  clearly  show  ;  seeing  that  they  were 
sown  in  June  !  And  yet,  people  are  flocking  to 
the  Western  Countries  in  search  of  rich  land, 
while  thousands  of  acres  of  such  land  as  1  occu- 
py are  lying  waste  in  Long  Island,  within  three 
hours'  drive  of  the  all-consuming  ami  incessantly 
increasing  city  of  New  York  ! 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  preparation  of  the 
•  and  for  the  reception  of  seeds.  As  to  the  prepa- 
ration in  the  case  of  transplantation,  it  might  be 
just  the  same  as  for  the  sowing  on  ridges.  But, 
there  might,  in  this  case,  be  one  more  previous 
ploughing,  always  taking  care  to  plough  in  dry 
weather,  which  is  an  observation  I  ought  to  have 
made  before 

But  why  should  not  the  plants,  in  this  case, 
succeed  some  other  good  crop,  as  mentioned  be- 
fore ?  I  sowed  some  early  peas  (brought  from 
England)  on  the  2d  of  June,  I  harvesUd  them, 
quite  ripe  and  hard,  on  the3ist  of  July  ;  aud  I 
had  very  fine  Ruta  Baga,  some  weig  ing  six 
pounds  each,  after  the  peas.  How  little  is  known 
of  the  powers  of  this  soil  and  climate  !  My  Pota- 
toes were  of  the  kidney  sort,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  not  an  early  sort.  They  were  planted 
on  the  2d  of  June  ;  and  they  were  succeeded  by 
a  most  abundant  crop  'f  Ruta  Bagi.  And,  the 
m  mure  for  the  peas  and  potatoes  served  f  >r  the 
Ruta  Baga  also  In  sun  eying  my  crops  and  feel- 
ing grateful  to  the  kind  earth  and  the  glorious 
sun  that  produce  these,  to  me,  most  delightful 
objects,  how  often  have  I  turned,  with  an  aching 
heart,  towards  the  ill  treated  Englishmen,  sbut 
up  in  dungeons  by  remorseless  tyrants,  while  not 
a  word  had  been  uttered  in  their  defence  by,  and 
while  they  were  receiving  not  one  cheering  visit 
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or  comforting  word,  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
who  had  been  the  great  immediate  cause  of  their 
incarceration  ! 

As  to  the  quantity  and  sort  of  manure  to  be 
used  in  general,  it  may  be  the  same  as  for  a  sow 
ing  of  rye,  or  of  wheat.  1  should  prefer  ashes 
but  my  large  crops  in  England  were  on  yard 
dung,  first  thrown  into  a  heap,  and  afterwards 
turned  once  or  twice  in  the  usual  manner,  as 
practised  in  England.  At  Hyde  Park  I  had  no 
thing  but  rakings  up  about  the  yard,  barn,  &x 
as  described  before  What  1  should  do,  and  what 
I  shall  do  this  year,  is,  to  make  ashes  out  of  dirl 
or  earth,  of  any  sort,  not  very  stony.  Nothing  is 
so  easy  as  this,  especially  in  this  fine  climate.  I 
see  people  go  with  their  wagons  five  miles  for 
Soper's  ashes  ;  that  is  to  say,  spent  ashes,  which 
they  purchase  at  the  landing  place,  (for  they 
come  to  the  island  in  vessels)  at  the  rate  of  aboul 
five  dollars  for  forty  bushels.  Add  the  expense 
of  land  carriage,  and  the  forty  bushels  do  not 
cost  less  than  ten  dollars.  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
by  the  burning  of  earth,  as  much  manure  may  be 
got  upon  the  land  for  half  a  dollar  I  made  an 
experiment  last  summer,  which  convinces  me, 
thai,  if  the  spent  ashes  be  received  as  a  gift  at 
three  miles  distance  of  land-carriage,  they  are 
not  a  gift  wsrth  accepting  of.  But,  this  experi- 
ment was  upon  a  small  scale  ;  and,  therefore,  I 
will  not  now  speak  positively  on  the  subject 

I  am  dow  preparing  to  make  a  perfect  trial  of 
these  ashes.  I  have  just  ploughed  up  a  piece  of 
ground,  in  which,  a  few  years  ago,  Indian  corn 
was  planted,  and  produced,  as  I  am  assured,  on- 
ly stalks  ;  and  those  not  more  than  two  feet  high. 
The  ground  has,  every  year  since,  borne  a  crop 
of  weeds,  rough  ;rass,  and  briers,  or  brambles 
The  piece  is  about  ten  acres.  I  intend  to  have 
Indian  corn  in  it  ;  and  my  manures  shall  be  made 
on  the  spot,  and  consist  of  nothing  but  bu  nt 
earth.  If  I  have  a  decent  crop  of  Indian  corn  on 
this  land,  so  manured,  it  will,  I  think,  puzzle  my 
good  neighbours  to  give  a  good  reason  for  their 
going  fire  miles  far  spent  askes 

Whether  I  succeed  or  not,  1  will  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  experiment.  This  I  know,  that  I,  in 
the  year  1815,  burnt  ashes,  in  one  heap  to  the 
amount  of  about  two  hundred  English  cart  loads, 
each  load  holding  about  forty  bushels.  I  should 
not  suppose,  that  the  burning  cost  me,  mote  than 
fire  dollars  ;  and  there  they  were  upon  the  spot, 
in  the  field,  where  they  were  used.  As  to  their 
effect,  I  used  them  for  transplanted  Kuta  Baga 
and  Mangle  Wurzle,  and  they  produced  full  as 
great  an  effect  as  the  yard  dung  used  in  the 
same  land.  This  process  of  burning  earth  into 
ashes,  without  suffering  the  smoke  to  escape, 
during  any  part  of  the  process,  is  a  discovery  of 
Irish  origin.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr 
William  Gauntlett,  of  Winchester,  late  a 
cominissionary  with  the  army  in  Spain.  To  this 
gentleman  I  also  owe,  England  owes,  and  I  hope 
America  will  owe,  the  best  sort  of  hogs,  thai,  I 
believe  are  in  the  world.  I  was  wholly  unac- 
quanted  with  Mr  Gauntlett,  until  the  summer 
of  1816,  when,  happening  to  pass  by  ray  farm,  he 
saw  my  hogs,  cows,  &c  and  when  he  came  to  my 
bouse,  be  called,  and  told  me  that,  he  had  ob- 
i  served,  that  I  wanted  only  a  good  sort  of  hogs, 
to  make  my  stock  complete.  I  thought,  that  1  al- 
ready had  the  finest  in  England  ;  and  I  certainlj 
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I .]  had  a  very  fine  breed,  the  father  of  which,  with 


legs  not  more  than  about  six  inches  long,  weigh- 
ed, when  he  was  killed,  twenty-seven  score,  ac- 
cording to  our  Hampshire  mode  of  stating  hog 
meat  weight  ;  ovfive  hundred  and' forty  pounds. 
This  breed  has  been  fashioned  by  Mu.  Woods, 
of  Woodmancot,  in  Sussex,  who  has  been,  I  be- 
lieve, more  than  twenty  years  about  it.  I  thought 
it  perfection  itself  ;  but,  1  was  obliged  to  confess, 
(hat  Mr.  Gauntletl's  surpassed  it. 

Of  the  earth  burning,  I  ■will  give  an  account 
in  my  next  part  of  this  work.  Nothing  is  easier 
of  performance  ;  and  the  materials  ate  every 
where  to  be  found. 

I  think,  that  I  have  now  pretty  clearly  given 
an  account  of  the  modes  of  sowing  and  planting 
and  cultivating  the  Ruta  Baga,  and  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  land.  It  remains  forme  to  speak 
of  the  time  and  manner  of  harvesting,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  crop,  and  of  the  uses  of,  and  the  mode 
of  applying  the  crop. 

(to  be  continued.) 


To  Farmers  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

Friends  and  fellow-citizens — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  :«ociety  at  Eas- 
ton,  in  January  last,  the  adequacy  of  its  constitu- 
tion to  accomplish  the  important  objects  proposed 
by  it,  was  questioned  by  many  of  its  members 
They  were  apprehensive  that  its  operations  would 
be  too  much  confined  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  its 
sessions,  and  that  a  very  considerable  number  of 
those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  would  be  excluded  from 
those  demonstrations  which  are  necessary  to  re- 
move prejudice  and  to  convince  the  judgment. 
They  thought  that  to  give  an  extensive  effect 
to  those  systems  and  improvements  which  the 
present  condition  of  agriculture  obviously  ap- 
pears to  require,  it  was  essential  to  bring  them 
nearer  to  your  farms,  and  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  every  land  holder  to  partake  in  the 
promotion  as  well  as  in  the  knowledge  of 
every  measure  by  which  her  interests  might 
be  advanced  They  believed,  that  by  associa- 
ting yourselves  in  your  own  counties,  and  com- 
paring the  results  of  your  experience  and  ob- 
servations, you  would  be  enabled  to  commu- 
nicate important  information  to  the  general 
society  and  that,  receiving  by  its  organs  the 
testimony  of  useful  experiments  and  discove- 
ries, you  might  deliberate  upon  them  aud  apply 
them  to  your  mutual  advantage.  And  they  con- 
cluded, that  in  this  manner,  a  convenient  cor- 
respondence and  unity  of  action,  beneficial  to 
all,  might  be  conveyed  to  every  quarter  of  the 
state.  The  utility,  therefore,  of  establishing 
auxiliary  societies  in  the  respective  counties, 
was  proposed  as  a  subject  fit  to  be  considered  : 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  reflect  upon 
it  ;  and  if  they  should  think  it  an  advisable  mea- 
sure, they  were  authorised  to  propose  corres- 
londing  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the 
general  society,  and  also  such  a  plan  for  the  for- 
natioo  of  county-societies  as  should  be  deemed 
proper  to  be  recommended  to  your  attention. 

This  committee,  accordingly,  took  the  s.  .bject 
referred  to  them  into  their  serious  consideration  ; 
and  at  a  meeting  for  the  general  society,  held  at 
Easton,  on  the  ninth  day  of  March  instant,  a  re- 
port was  presented  by  the  committee,  declaring 


their  opinion  in  favor  of  county-societies,  and 
of  the  usefulness  of  uniting  their  efforts  with 
those  of  the  general  societies,  and  proposing  for 
this  p.irpose,  several  amendments  to  its  consti- 
tution, and  accompanying  these  with  a  form  of 
association  which  they  considered  proper  to  be 
recommended  to  the  citizens  of  ihe  respective 
counties  of  the  state.  This  report  was  read  and 
discussed  ;  and  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
members  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  ;  but 
in  consideration  of  the  material  changes  which 
it  proposes  to  effect  in  the  constitution  of  the 
General  society,  as  originally  established,  it  was 
thought  respecful  to  defer  the  ultimate  decision 
upon  it  until  th  i  meeting  at  Baltimore,  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  June  :  And  to  enable,  not  on- 
ly the  Members  of  the  Society,  but  the  Farmers 
of  the  several  counties,  to  examine  the  nature  of 
the  scheme,  and  to  form  their  judgment  deliber- 
ately upon  it,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
cause  the  report  to  be  published  and  dissemina- 
ted, and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people,  whom 
it  particularly  concerns,  to  its  provisions,  in  a 
suitable  addiess. 

In  performing  this   office,  it  cannot  be  necessa- 
ry to  inform  you,  that   the  state  of  Agriculture 
among    us,    is  in    gensral,  extremely    defective. 
Every  owner,  every  tenant,  is  convinced  that  by 
a    different   system,    and    by  better   culture,  his 
lands  would  be    more  productive   and  his    labour 
more  successful,  and,  consequently,  that  his  wel- 
fare and  contentment    would  be  enhanced    in    a 
higher  decree.     But  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
convince  you,  that  means  are   believed  to    exist, 
by  which    your  fields  may  be  fertilized  and  ren- 
dered profitable,  and  by  which,  therefore,  the  va- 
lue of  our  estaies,  and  the  comforts  of  our  lives, 
may  be  greatly  increased  ;  and  that  these  means, 
in  a    greater  or  smaller  proportion,  are  in    your 
own  power,  though  too  little  known.     The  thing 
desired  is,  to  ascertain  where   these    means   are 
deposited,   and  to    understand    in   what   manner 
to  apply  them      Communication  with  each  other 
has  frequently   contributed  to    the    discovery   of 
valuable    facts,  and  afforded  to  many  hearers  the 
serviceable  experience  of  a  few  ingenious  men  ; 
and  new  ideas  received  from  a  single  individual 
will    often  excite   reflections    which  may  lead  to 
useful    inventions.     Communications,   even  in    a 
transcient  manner,  and   in  occasional  interviews, 
have  sometimes  been   the  cause  of  fortunate  ex- 
periments and   beneficial  changes  ;    but  associa- 
tions,   professedly   formed   for  the   advancement 
of  any  science  must  necessarily  yield  much  grea- 
ter and  more  permanent  effects  ;    and  if  that  sci- 
ence be  one  in  the  promotion  of  which,  every  mem- 
be:  will  believe  the  best  of  his  interest,  apd  the 
sources  of  his  independence  to  be  profoundly   in- 
volved, he  will    feel    himself  drawn  to  it    by    the 
strongest  considerations.   The  indulgence  of  curi- 
osity, ttie  desire  of  distinction,  and  ihe  gra'ifica- 
tion  of  meeting  his  associates  upon  equal  terms, 
though  these   are  all  commendable  inducements, 
will  be  the  weakest  motives  for  his  attention  ;  the 
increase  of  his  wealth,  the  greater  ability  of  edu- 
cating his  children,  the   comforts  and   advance- 
ment of  his  family,  and,  if  that  science  concern 
the   improvement  of  his  country,   the    sentiment 
of  patriotism    will   inspire  him  with   ardor  ,   and 
the  resources  of  his  mind,   and    he  exertions    of 
his  labour,  will  all  be  employed  in  perfecting  the 
objects  of  the  association.     Agriculture  is  ud- 
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doubled!)'  that  science  :  though  it  is  a  common 
profession,  little  study  appears  to  be  afforded  to 
il  ;  and  yet  there  is  none  which  merits  more 
Skill  in  this  pursuit,  may,  by  slow,  but  sure  de- 
crees, convert  a  barren  field  into  a  fertile  plain, 
and  still  more  augment  the  value  of  the  finest 
plantations  No  science  spreads  her  blessings 
with  more  liberal  hands  :  he  who  cultivates  with 
knowledge  and  understanding,  reaps,  it  is  true, 
the  first  advantages  of  agriculture  ;  but  he  is  imt 
the  only  individual  who  enjoys  them  ,'  they  are 
extended  to  the  uses  of  the  whole  community. 
She  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  food  and  rai- 
ment ;  she  sati'sfiss  all  their  necessities  and  ad- 
ministers lo  all  their  luxuries  ;  commerce,  manu- 
factures, all  arts  and  trades,  all  callings  and  pro- 
fessions-, are  dependent  upon  her  productions  : 
the  body  of  the  people  are  interested  in  support- 
ing her  cause,  for  they  are  all  partakers  of  her 
bounties 

Tou,     fellow  citizens  whom  we    address,  are 
more  especially  engaged  in  this  support  ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  your  willingness    to  adopt  any   ex 
pedient   which    may    tend    to  amplify    important 
re    .ils       It  is  believed,  that  the  formation  of  so- 
cieties in  your   respective     counties,  will  bring 
forth  the  most   favourable  consequences  among 
yourselves  ,  and  that,  by   mutually   communicat- 
ing and  receiving  the  fruits  of  your    experience, 
and  the  improvements  of  your  systems,  through 
the  medium  of  the  general  society,  composed  of 
members    from    among  you    all,  the  advantages 
which  may  flow    from   the  union    of  talents  and 
exertions,  will  be  realized  in  every  district  of  the 
country.     It  is  under  this  expectation,   that  the 
amendments  to  the  present    constitution    of   the 
o-eneral    society,   have  been   proposed,    and  the 
plan  of  a  government  for  an  agricultural  society, 
in  the  respective  counties,  recommended.     They 
are  published   with   this    address,  and    submitted 
to  your  examination.      If  approved  of,  they  can 
not  be  carried  into   operation  at  too  early  a  pe 
riod.     The  spirit  of  agriculture  has  to  long  lan- 
o-vished  ;  let  it  be  revived  and  fairly  encouraged  : 
it  will  stimulate  the  industry  and  faculties  of  eve- 
ry  individual,   and   ameliorate     his  situation    in 
life.     It  will  multiply  the  objects   of  labour,  and 
afford   beneficial    employment  to    many  who   are 
losing   the  inducements  to  remain   with  us.      It 
will    improve   and    adorn    the  country,   and    in- 
crease its  population  ;    and,  by  these    united  ef- 
fects  the  wealth  and   character  of   the  state  will 
entitle  her  to  an  agreeable  comparison  with  her 
sisters. 

NS  HAMMOND,  ~|  o 

EDWD.  LLOYD, 
T!  N'  H  TILGHMAN, 
ROBERT  MOORE, 
EDWARD  N.HAMBLETON 
Easton,  30th  March,  1819 

From  the  Practical  American  Gardener. 

Toy  t\\e  moi\\A\  ol  May. 

Sowing    Melons  and    Cucumbers   in  the  open 
ground. 
From  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  this  month,  will 
be  a   suitable  time,  to  plant  a  general  crop  of 


melons  and  cucumbers  in  the  open  ground  ;  from 
a  week  to  a  month  earlier(  to  the  southward,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  in  the  easiern 
states.  A  general  remark  is  that  mu-k  and  wa- 
ter mellons,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
gourds,  and  all  their  varieties,  may  be  sown  at 
the  time  of  planting  Indian  corn  ;  but  for  garden 
culture  an  earlier  1i:ne  wp.;!  answer. 

Fur  the  varieties  of  the  musk  and  cantalope 
melons,  prepare  a  piece  of  rich,  sandy  ground, 
well  exposed  to  the  sun,  manure  it,  and  give  it 
a  good  digging,  mark  it  out  into  squares  six 
feet  every  way  ;  at  the  angle  of  every  square 
dig  a  hole  twelve  inches  deep,  and  eighteen 
over,  into  which  put  seven  or  eight  inches  deep 
of  old  hot-bed  dung,  or  very  rotten  manure,  put 
thereon  about  four  inches  of  earth,  and  mix  the 
dung  and  earth  well  with  the  spade,  then  drw 
the  remainder  of  the  earth  over  the  mixture,  so 
a  to  form  a  round  hill  about  a  toot  broad  at  top 
When  your  hills  are  all  prepared  as  above, 
plant  in  each,  towards  the  centre,  eight  or  nine 
grains  of  melon  or  encumber  seed,  each  at  some 
distance  from  the  other,  for  if  planted  near  each 
other,  the  melons  will  be  injured,  the  seeds  to 
be  set  about  two  inches  from  one  another,  and 
covered  about  half  an  inch  deep. 

When  the  plants  are    up,  tliey  may  be  pruned 
or   not,  at   pleasure      As  the  flies    will   be  very 
troublesome  they  must  be  killed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, three  times  a   day,  and  where    they  have 
destroyed   any   of  the  plants,  fresh  seed  may  be 
put  in  ground  jn  their  places. 
Squashes. 
Squashes  of  every  kind,  many  be   cultivated  as 
cucumbers,  and  sown  at   the  same  time,  at    the 
distance  of  eight  or  nine  feet  every  way. 
Water  Melons. 
In  order  to  have  water    melons  in  perfection, 
fix  upon    a  piece  of  very  light,  rich,  sandy  boil  : 
manage  it    in  every  respect,    as  directed  for  cu- 
cumbers and  melons  ; .  let   the  hills  be  distant  nine 
or  ten  feet  every  way. 

Pumpkins  and  Gourds. 
Pumpkins  will  require  to  be  ten  feet  distance 
from  hill  to  hill,  two  or  three  plants  in  each  ; 
they  will  grow  freely  and  in  any  dry  and  toler- 
able rich  ground,  and  to  he  sown,  at  the  time 
melons  and  cucumbers  are,  in  the  open  ground, 
and  kept  free  from  weeds. 

Tit    ornamental   kinds   may  be   sewn,  where 
they  can  He  trained  to  trellises. 

Where  melons,  cucumbers,  squashes,  pump 
kins,  &.c.  are  to  be  cultivated  on  a  large  and  ex- 
tensive scale,  the  ground  may  be  prepared  with  a 
plough  and  afterwards  ploughed  and  harrowed 
between  the  plants,  until  they  begin  to  run,  when 
the  hoe  must  be  used 

Sweet  Potatoes- 
The  sweet  potatoe  requires  a  very  light,   san 
dy,   and  tolerable  rich  soil,  to  bring  it  to  perfec 
tion.     The  time  to   plant,  in  the  middle  states, 
is  from    1he  first   to   the   tenth   of  May.       The 
ground    being  well   pulverised  by  ploughing    and 
harrowing,   &.c.  is  afterwards  laid  out  in  squares 
of  four  or  five  feet  each,  and  at  the  intersections 
of  the  furrows,  hills  are  made,  in   the  manner  di- 
rected lor  cucumbers,  &c.  into  each  of  these  one 
or  two  good  sets  are  planted,  and  covered  about 


jrowili,  the  bills  are  enla  ged,  by  cross  plough- 
ing the  ground  ;  harrow  it  with  a  very  narrow 
harrow,  and  then  round  the  bills  with  a  hoe. — 
Constantly  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  the 
frequent  enlargement  of  the  hills  will  increase 
the  aire  and  number  of  the  roots.  In  gardens, 
the  work  may  be  performed  with  a  hoe. 
Indian  Corn. 
Procure  some  of  the  early  corn,  as  directed  in 
page  51  :  it  may  now  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground  ant!  treated  in  the  manner  of  common 
crops,  planting  it  at  the  distance  of  three  feet 
every  way  This  is  designed  solely  for  gar- 
dens, at  this  sort  does  not  grow  more  than  sis 
feet  in  height. 

Early    Cauliflowers. 
Early    cauliflower    plants,  as    they  advance  in 
growth,    should    have  the  earth  drawn    op  about 
their  stems,  and  in  dry  weather,  occasionally  wa- 
tered. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  the 
plants  will  begin  to  show  their  flowers,  when 
they  should  frequently  be  looked  over,  and  as 
they  advance  in  flower,  let  some  of  the  leaves 
be  broken  down  over  them,  to  protect  them  from 
the  sun  and  wet,  as  also  to  preserve  tbem  in 
their  natural  colour,  firmness  and  beauty. 
Planting  Cavlijlowers. 
The  plants  from  the  late  spring  sowings  should 
now  be  planted  out.  In  October,  you  may  ex- 
pect fine  heads  from  these. 

Sowing  Caulifioioer  Seed. 
You  may  now  sow  cauliflower  seed  for  a  late 
crop.  The  plants  from  this  sowing,  which  do 
not  produce  heads  before  November,  may  be 
then  taken  up,  and  managed  as  directed  in  that 
month  by  which  means  they  will  continue  to 
produce  fine  flowers  all  winter. 
Cabbages. 
Draw  earth  about  the  stem  of  ths  early  cab- 
bages. The  earliest,  towards  the  middle  or  lat- 
ter part  of  this  month,  will  begin  to  form  their 
heads ;  when  they  may  be  greatly  forwarded 
by  tying  their  leaves  together,  with  bass,  or 
shreds  of  Russian  mats  ;  gather  the  leaves  up 
regularly,  but  do  not  bind  them  too  close  ;  only 
treat  a  few  of  the  earliest  of  tbem  in  this  man- 
ner, the  remainder  will  come  on  and  be  better 
without  this. 

Continue  to  plant  out  your  spring  cabbage 
plants,  for  autumn  and  winter.  Plant,  also,  at 
this  time,  a  full  crop  of  red  pickling  cabbage  and 
savoys. 

Let  all  be  planted  out,  if  possible,  in  moist  or 
cloudy  weather,  and  immediately  after,  give 
each  a  little  water,  unless  the  ground  be  fully 
saturated 

Sow  now,  it)  open  borders,  some  early  York, 
sugar  loaf,  &c.  for  summer  and  autumn  use  ; 
likewise  savoys,  large  drumheads,  flat  Dutch, 
&c.  and  red  pickling  cabbage,  for  autumn  aud 
winter.  Transplant  your  seedlings,  watering 
them  immediately,  and  shade  them  for  a  few 
day6. 

Borecole. 
You  may  now  sow   a  principal  crop  of  green 
and    red   curled   Borecole,  for  autumn,    winter, 
and  spring  use. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  those  sown  in 
an  inch  and  a  half  deep  ;   as  they   advance  in   April,  should  be   planted  out  into  beds  cf  rich 
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sandy  soil,  as  directed  for  cabbages,  at  (liree  feat 
distance  every  way,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds 
Those  intended  for  winter  use  should  never  be 
planted  in  a  rich  soil,  as  they  would  not  be 
able  to  bear  the  frost  so  well,  as  if  growing  in 
gravelly  soil.        (to  be  cowtinpep.) 

Hoiscella  n  y.. 

IMPROVED  PATENT  FAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Sir I   had   the   pleasure,  on    my    ;ii  rival  in 

town  this  morning,  of  receiving  youi  noie,  re- 
questiog  a  description  of  my  improved  Fan,  for 
your  agricultural  paper,  and  hasten  to  comply 
with  the  same. 

"  The  Fan  is  double  blasted  ;  after  the  wheat 
passes  through  the  upper  blast,  and  upper  riddle, 
^nearly  as  in  the  old  method  it  descends  again 
into  a  second  riddle  and  second  blast,  uncon- 
nected with  the  first  ;  it  then  runs  into  the  sifl- 
inf  rausje,  through  which  it  passes  into  a  Sin- 
sieve,  which  lets  ail  small  seeds,  &c.  out  under- 
n<-  ith.  The  clean  wheat  runs  out  in  front,  while 
the  siflino'-range  separates  the  garlic  and  every 
thing  larger  than  wheat,  and  throws  it  out  at  one 
side  of  the  Fan.  The  two  riddles,  sifting  range, 
and  sieve  are  kept  in  motion  by  means  of  a  crank 
on  the  end  of  the  axletree,  and  the  whole  ma- 
chinery put  in  motion  by  simply  turning  the 
Landle  of  the  Fan,  which  is  much  easier  than  any 
other  now  in  use.  For  large  establishments  the 
dimensions  of  the  Fan  caa  be  increased,  and  al- 
so the  force  of  air  " 

In  the  above  description  I  have  to  apologise 
for  the  wanfof  technical  accuracy  ;  not  having 
my  patent  with  me  in  town,  it  is  not  so  perfect- 
ly described  as  I  could  wish  ;  but  those  who 
may  want  Fans' of  this  description,  will,  no- 
doubt,  be  better  satisfied  by  seeing  one  opera- 
tion- 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  that,  from  repeated  experi- 
ments made  with  the  small  Fau,  now  exhibited 
as  a  model,  en  Bowley's  wharf,  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat  can  be  cleaned  from  the  cnaff  every  hour, 
and  the  power  of  the  machine  can  be  augmented 
to  suit  the  wish  of  purchasers,  in  the  cleaning  of 
barley,  oats,  rye,  &c.  the  sifting  range  used  for 
wheat  is  drawn  out,  and  the  wheat  riddle  changed 
for  coarser  ones,  which  go  with  the  Fans. — 
Flaxseed  and  cloverseed  are  cleaned  the  same  as 
wheat. 

Brought  up  a  practical  farmer,  I  have  had  to 
lament,  in  common  with  others,  the  difficulty  of 
separating  garlic  and  otlier  injurious  seeds  from 
wheat,  and  the  incompetency  of  the  machines 
which  1  had  an  opportunity  of  trying,  to  effect 
that  object.  This  led  me  to  reflection  and  ex- 
pe  i'.nent,  to  find  a  remedy,  and  the  Improved 
Patent  Fan,  which  a  few  days  ago  1  offered  to 
the  notice  of  the  farmers  and  millers,  through 
the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  is  the  result  of 
my  labours  ;  and  1  flatter  myself  that  it  will  he 
found,  on  impartial  examination  and  trial,  to  be 
an  important  acquisition  to  the  agricultural  and 
milling  interests. 

The  mere  act  uf  "  chafing'''  can  be  performed 
by  loinnoteing.  the  mode  practised  by  our  an 
cestors  long  before  the  invention  of  Fans,  and 
still  in  use  by  the  great  majority  of  the  farmers 
of  every  country,  hut  the  separation  of  g  r  ic 
and  other  noxious  seeds  from  wheat,  at  the  tiuie 


of  chatting,  was  the  object  I  had  in  view  ;  if  I 
have  succeeded  in  this,  (as  I  confidently  believe 
I  have)  1  have  uo  doubt  but  a  generous  and  en- 
[ightened  public  will  patronise  my  efforts,  re- 
gardless of  the  attacks  of  interested  competi- 
tors. 

The  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Maryland,  are  respectfully  invited  to 
examine  and  prove  my  Fan,  and  their  patronage 
is  solicited  in  proportion  to  its  utility. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obed't  serv't, 
THOMAS   WILSON. 

gCpOrders  sent  to  the  patentee,  Gunpowder, 
Baltimore  county,  or  left  at  No.  6,  Market-st. 
(post  paidj  will  he  d  ly  attended  to. 
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DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

JVo.  2. 

Many  circumstances,  which  in  times  pasf  may 
nave  induced  some  persons  honestly  to  question 
ibe  expediency  of  encouraging  manufactures  in 
tlie  U.  States,  no  longer  exist.  During  a  great 
portion  of  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the 
year  1783,  in  which  our  political  independence 
was  established,  and  the  year  1815,  in  which  the 
fertile  plains  of  Waterloo  blushed  at  the  shame 
ful  slaughter  of  men,  the  agricultural  production 
of  our  country,  in  any  amount  that  could  be  ex- 
ported, found  a  good  market  in  Europe  ;  and  our 
enterprising  merchants  had  many  tons  of  ship- 
ping employed  in  what  was  called  the  ior- 
eign  carrying  trade  ;  transporting  goods  from 
one  European  port  to  another,  at  a  great  profit. 
Our  agricultural  and  commercial  labour  was  ex- 
traordinary, far  above  the  quantity  proportion- 
ate to  the  country  in  a  peaceful  state  of  the  world. 
It  supplied  the  deficiency  of  the  same  kind  of 
labor  abroad,  where  millions  were  devoted  to  the 
art  of  war  ;  where  the  ploughshare  and  the  prun- 
ing hook  were  beaten  into  the  sword  ;  and  where 
cultivators,  merchants,  sailors,  and  all  classes  of 
people,  were  required  to  act  the  part  of  soldiers. 
Under  such  circumstances,  our  income  was  con- 
sequently extraordinary  ;  tbe  balance  of  trade 
was  greatly  in  our  favor  ;  our  planters,  anners, 
ind  merchants  grew  rich  ;  our  cities  and  towns 
flourished  and  increased  rapidly  ;  and  the  na- 
tion seemed  to  rise  on  the   wings  of  the  eagle. 

But  those  golden  days  are  gone  ;  and  there  is 
little  prospect  of  their  returning.  Bonaparte 
(he  son  of  Mars,  is  on  the  lock  of  St  Helena, 
where  he  is  likely  to  be  kept.  Instead  ol  the 
arts  of  war,  Europeans  may  now  learn  and  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  peace  Instead  of  paying  Ame- 
rican farmers  and  merchants  enormous  prices  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  they  will  raise  an  abun- 
dance for  themselves.  Every  nation  will  claim 
and  exercise  its  rightful  privilege  and  reap  the 
consequent  advantage.  Thus  they  will  derive 
ihe  profit  which  formerly  came  to  our  coffers. 

In  the  mean  time  our  papulation  has  doubled  ; 
and  on  that  account,  and  on  account  of  (he  large, 
luxurious  desires,  which  commercial  prosperity 
has  fostered,  our  consumption  has  become  very 
great.  The  balance  of  trade  is  against  us  ;  our 
commerce  is  curtailed  ;  the  product  of  our  labor 
is  proportionably  less  ;  and  as  the  prices  of  our 
t -liacco,  cotton,  flour,  &c.  are  coining  diwn,  it 
will  continue  to  diminish.  We  have  nothing  lo 
pay  for  our  importations.     All  the  specie  is  gone, 


or  going  from  the  country,  and  we  have  no  pow- 
er  to  retain  it.  If  unusual  efforts,  and  ruinous  sa- 
crifices be  made  to  fill  the  empty  vaults  of  some  of 
our  most  respectable  banks;  the  advantages  can 
be  but  momentary  The  money  is  received  with 
one  hand  and  paid  out  with  the  other.  The  wes- 
tern gales  quickly  waft  it  over  the  walers  and 
"  far  away."  Paper  money  is  a  little  more  beau- 
tiful, but  not  much  more  useful  than  the  rags  of 
which  it  is  made,  unless  it  be  made  a  legal  ten- 
der, or  unless  there  be  specie  enough  deposited 
to  keep  it  in  circulation.  Business  is  dull  ; 
trade  is  stagnated  ;  merchants  are  failing  ;  and 
farmers  are  not  thriving.  Our  navy  and  army 
are  established  and  must  be  supported,  and  all 
our  civil  officers  must  be  paid.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, who  cannot  see,  who  will  not  ack- 
nowledge the  utility  and  the  necessity  of  some 
productive  labour  to  relieve  our  embarrassments ? 
What  is  the  desideratum?  Our  agricultural  and 
commercial  products  are  insufficient ;  we  have 
no  mines  of  siver  and  gold.  The  only  means 
of  relief  and  comfort,  in  addition  to  a  modera- 
tion of  our  extravagance,  is  the  exercise  of  man- 
ufacturing powers.         OP  FIC1  AMICUS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THIS  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Sin, — The  establishment  of  a  Seed  Shop,  by 
a  Mr.  Casey,  from  abroad,  I  was  happy  to  see, 
and  ready  to  encourage  in  my  small  way.  I 
thought  it  however  a  little  singular,  that  Mr. 
Casey  should  propose  to  publish  a  Gardner's 
Hive,  for  a  soil  and  climate  to  which  he  was  an 
entire  stranger  :  and,  in  looking  at  the  book, 
can  find  a  solution  of  that  singularity,  only  in 
the  supposition  that  Mr.  Casey  thinks  he  has 
come  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a  community,  made 
up  of  the  grossest  ignorance  and  credulity,  and 
who  were  ready  to  dwell  on  any  thing  foreign. 

The  price  of  '  .r.  Casey  '»  book,  as  well  as  its 
content  ,  are  truly  congenial  with  such  a  suppo- 
sition, one  o!o//ai-  for  twenty-eight  pages  of  loose 
print  ! 

It  consists  of  two  parts,  a  Rotation  Table  and 
a  Diary. 

The  Table  is  as  truly  ridiculous,  as  it  is  orig- 
inal; so  much  so,  as  to  secure  it  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  doing  mischief  in  any  country.  Three 
successive  grain  crops  to  begin — ( the  modest 
land  butcher  never  dreamt  of  more  than  two) 
followed  by  grass — Hay,  perhaps  he  meant — hay 
and  grass.  Could  you  soil  1-3  your  farm?  or 
would  you  pasture  your  grass  one  year  and  ex- 
pect to  make  hay  of  it  the  next  ?  The  Table  is 
in  fact,  a  complete  anomaly,  setting  totally  at 
defiance  every  principle  of  modern  science,  and 
excluding  every  product  which  all  other  writers 
are  labouring  to  introduce,  viz  shaded  crops. 

The  Diary  or  Cullender,  is  fully  of  a  piece 
with  (he  table;  the  merest  trash;  foil  of  er- 
rors sickening  to  look  over.  It  must  suffice 
with  regard  to  it,  to  remark  the  modesty  of  an 
author,  just  arrived  in  a  country,  to  undertake 
to  instruct  its  citizens  in  the  periods  of  its  veg- 
etation :  and  the  treatment  adapted  to  it!  Would 
it  not  have  been  more  comely  for  Mr.  Casey,  to 
have  noted  and  compared  them  with  those  of  his 
own  coi  nlry,  before  he  assumed  the  attitude  of 
the  professor  ;  to  have  learnt,  at  least,  a  little 
fo  himself,  before  he  ventured  to  instruct  the 
p  o,  c  of  this  country. 

Such  presumption  needs  the  restraint,  if  not 
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the  chastisement  of  the  press,  since  the  price, 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  work,  strong- 
ly indicate  a  disposilion  to  make  money  by  prac- 
ticing on  the  public,  under,  I  presume,  the  self- 
dubbed  title  of  Professor.         TOE  TO  TOE. 


>fat\ona\  C\\aTacteY 

Elevated  or  depressed  by  the  measures  of  partic- 
ular  States— Improvements  going  on  in  the 
State  ofJVeio  York— Public  spirit  of  the  State 
of   Virginia — agricultural  resources  of  New- 
York  and  of  England,  compared. 
Enlightened  Patriotism  teaches  us  to  consider 
each  state  in  the  republic,  as  nearly  and  equally 
related  to  every  olher  ;  and  that  whatever  may 
be  their  peculiar  differences  in  climate,  soil,  pro- 
ductions, or   courses    of  trade,  yet  all  serve  to 
constitute  one    kindred  family,  united  by  equal 
rights.     Pushing  the  analogy,    it  must  be  allow 
ed,  that  as  family  character,  depends  on  the  de- 
portment of    each    member  ;    as    its    reputation 
may  be  elevated  by  the  genius  and  honor  of  one, 
and    depressed    by    the    ignorance    and    vice  of 
another,  so  a  nation's  reputation,  in   the  eye  of 
the  foreigner,  may  be  glorified   or  degraded  by 
the  policy  and  the  principles  which  characterise 
the  administrations  of  the  different  states. 

Be  it  the  duty,  therefore,  of  each  state  admi- 
nistration, to  bear  in  mind  the  extent  of  its  re 
sponsibility  to  the  nation  at  large  ;  each  one  has 
in  its  keeping  a  portion  of  that  renown  whi^b  is 
common  property — each  one  has  received  its 
talent  and  must  render  its  account.  V\  ithout 
intending  to  make  invidious  comparisons,  we  are 
bound  to  acknowledge,  that,  as  Americans,  we 
owe  our  special  acknowledgements  to  the  en- 
terprising state  of  New-York,  whose  magni- 
ficent schemes  of  internal  improvement,  have  al- 
ready attracted  upon  our  youthful  country,  the 
eyes  and  the  admiration  of  the  old  world. 

Public  works  are  there  progressing  on  a  scale 
which  has  been  hitherto  considered  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  oldest  nations  ol  Europe.  The 
Hudson,  in  the  east,  is  extending  her  arm  to 
shake  bauds  with  lake  Huron,  in  the  west  ;  and 
the  benefits  which  await  the  agricultural  and  the 
commercial  interests,  throughout  this  whole  line 
of  internal  communication,  puts  all  calculation  at 
defiance  What  then  do  we  not  owe  to  the 
genius  which  has  conceived,  and  the  patriotism 
which  is  found  adequate  to  the  execution  of  such 
sple.idid  undertakings  ? 

Let  those  in  whose  bosoms  there  yet  lingers 
any  fear  of  the  animosity  or  the  power  of  Eu- 
rope, compare  the  reso  rces  and  capacity  of  a 
single  link  in  our  chain  of  confederacy,  with  the 
power  of  England,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
renowned  members  of  the  "  Holy  league,"  of 
Europe.  If  one  Hercules  in  his  cradle  can 
thus  measure  strength  with  the  Lion  in  bis  ma  - 
hood,  what  have  twenty  to  apprehend  ?  The 
items  of  this  comparison  we  derive  from  an  elo 
queiil  pamphlet,  published  in  N.  w-York,  on  the 
"  Expediency  of  establishing  a  board  of  Agricul 
ture,"  for  which  laudable  purpose  the  legislature 
of  that  state  has  since  appropriated  a  donation 

Virginia,  the  "  ancient  dominion,"  following 
the  example  of  New-York,  has  begun  the  work 
of  internal  improvement  in  a  spirit  of  liberality 
and  intelligence  which  become.1-  her  high  cha- 
racter.    31ay  the  glorious  mania  spread  through- 


out   our. country:  thus    shall    we   soon    become 
really  and  truly  independent. 

"  What  limits  are,  hereafter,  to  bound  our 
agricultural  enterprize  and  greatness,  we  shall 
not  venture  to  say  ;  but  let  us  for  a  moment  in 
dulge  in  comparison,  the  only  method  to  ascer- 
tain the  magnitude  of  objects.  Let  us  cast  our 
eyes  over  the  state  of  New-York,  and  then  take 
the  map  of  England  in  one  hand  and  the  picture 
of  ber  resources  in  the  other  and  ponder  on  the 
extent  of  her  agricultural  riches  England  is 
a  country  possessing  less  natural  advantages 
than  our  own  state.  Including  Wales,  Great 
Britain  contains  49,000  square  miles,  making 
not  farfiorn  31,000,000  of  acres.  New-York 
contains  46,000  square  miles,  making  over 
29,000,000  of  acres  England  has  more  waste 
lands  than  the  state  of  New  York.  Her  moun- 
tains are  sterile  and  barren  ;  her  bogs,  heaths,  and 
chalky  lands,  as  well  as  her  large  tracts  of  loose 
spongy  ground,  are  not  known  as  characteristics 
in  our  soil  Her  climate  possesses  few  or  no  ad 
vantages  over  our  own.  The  articles  of  consump- 
tion congenial  to  our  soil,  will  maintain  a  com- 
petition with  hers,  and  our  fruit  is  far  better. 
All  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  to  whose  growth 
England  assigns  an  important  part  of  her  wealth, 
subsist  as  well  here  as  in  Great  Britain.*  We 
must,  also  recollect,  that  the  parks,  commons, 
and  pleasure  grounds,  take  up  a  large  territory 
in  England  ;  that  her  tenures  are  burdensome, 
her  taxes  monstrous,  her  exports  shackled,  her 
cultivators  oppressed,  and  no  small  portion  of 
her  population  composed  of  nobility,  gentlemen, 
professional  men.  soldiers,  placemen,  siuecurisis, 
spies,  servants,  and  paupers  From  the  most 
rational  calculations,  the  cultivators  of  the  sod 
■all  considerable)'  short  of  two  millions  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  f  *et  under  all  these  circuui 
stances,  what  has  England  done  as  an  agricultu- 
ral nation  ? 

An  eminent  English  writer,  equally  distin- 
guished for  his  candour  and  abilities,!  has  esti- 
mated that  the  wealth  which  is  annually  creal 


from  more  accurate  sources,  and  more  correct. 
Even  Ireland  gives  an  annual  creation  of  wealth 
from  the  cultivation  of  her  soil  to  the  amount 
of  $385,455,213,  if  we  take  the  calculations  of 
the  above  author  as  a  data.  England  and  Ire- 
land together,  produce  an  annual  wealth  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  of  the  amount  of  $961,136, 
541.  And  yet  r  ngland  did  little  or  nothing  for  her 
agriculture  and  rural  economy  until  the  tune  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  in  fact,  never  brought  this 
branch  of  industry  to  any  general  perfection,  until 
the  establishment  of  her  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. We  are  not  putting  the  present  agricultur- 
al resources  of  the  state  ol  jNew-York  by  the  side 
of  those  of  great-Britain.  We  are  only  suggestmg, 
by  way  of  comparison,  what  New-York  can  do  at  a 
future  period,  and  the  necessity  of  commencing  her 
career  of  improvement  on  a  great  scale,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  We  must  recollect  that  while  the 
population  of  Kngland  does  not  double  once  in  1--0 
years,  ours  doubtless  once  in  20  years.  But  a  few 
years  more,  &.  we  shall  have  as  much  effective  torce 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  our  lands  asEng  and 
now  has,  aud  the  fruits  of  our  labour  will  not  br  de- 
voured by  tax  gatherers — excise  officers — a  profli- 
gate idle  nobility—  armies— subsides — sineeunst — 
placemen — servants — aud  paupers  :  but  they  will 
go  to  enrich  a  great  and  enterprising  community. 
With  ail  our  pride  and  love  of  national  greatness, 
we  cannot  realize  the  resources  of  our  country  or 
of  our  state,  i  hey  untold  uuseen,  and  astonish  us, 
at  times,  with  their  wouuerl.l  developement.  The 
tonnage  of  New  York  is  now  tar  greater  than  was 
that  of  England  at  the  time  of  her  defeating  the 
Spanish  armada,  when  Spain  was  mistress  of 
the  ocean — and  even  greater  lhau  tbatot  r.ngland 
one  century  ago.  Ij  a  state  would  be  great,  she 
must  elevaie  tier  thoughts  to  the  standard  of 
greatness,  and  let  her  efforts  comport  with,  her 
views  and  conceptions 


ed  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain 
audi  relaiid,  amounts  to  no  less  than  /2 1 6, 6 1 7,625. 
He  gives  Ireland  two-filths  of  this  amount,  which, 
when  deducted  from  the  whole  estimate,  leaves 
an  annual  cieation  of  wealth  •  from  the  soil 
of  England  and  Wales  »lone,  the  enormous 
amount  ol  il3O,09U,574  or  ^575,580,328.— 
Here  .then  is  SIX  HUNiHtEU  MILLIONS 
OF  DOLLARS,  annually  wrung  from  the  Brit- 
ish soil,  possessing  inferior  attributes  and  proper 
ties  to  the  soil  of  New- York  !  The  able  Book  en- 
tilled  "  Britain  Independent  of  >.  ommerce,"  esti- 
mates the  annual  creation  of  properly  in  bug 
land,  oy  means  of  agi  lcultnre,  to  be  i  120,000,000 
but  the  estimates  ol  tVlr.  Colquhouu  are  obtained 


*  The  whole  number  of  sheep  this  state  was  esti 
mated  at  1,410,04-i,  four  or  tiv.  years  since.  Neat  cat- 
.le,  Saigas  Horses,  S2T,blO— aggregnate  2,  850,952. 
The  number  now  is  much  larger.— tiptfford's  Gaz.p.bl. 

t  From  ihe  result  ul'  the  population  act,  it  appears 
that  of  the  s,300,ouu  persons  which  England  then  con 
tamed,  only  1,5-4,000  were  clnetly  employed  in  agri 
culture;  so  that  of  the  .2,  00,000  which  Great  Bri- 
tain, including  .ales,  is  supposed  to  contain  now 
there  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  more  than  one  sixth 
part  employed  in  cultivating  the  earth —  Vide  Britain 
independent  oj  Commerce 

i  ^oiquhoun  s  v\  ealth,  Power,  and  Resources  of 
the  British  Empire. 


The  Virginia  Legislature  adjourned  on  Satur- 
day the  9th  instant. 

They  have  loaned  to  the   Dismal   Swamp   Ca- 
nal Company,  5u,U00  dollars. 

The  owift  Bun  Gap  Turnpike  Company, 
46,i  '00  dollars. 

They  have  subscribed  $>0,000  te  the  Rich- 
mond Dock. 

They  have  appropriated  $23,000  to  the  finish- 
ing ol  the  public  square  and  Capitol. 

l  hey  have,  besides  contributed  to  several 
turnpikes,  says  the  Inquirer,  taken  some  neces- 
sary preliminary  steps  towards  the  Western  Na- 
vigation— a  road  from  the  Appomattox  to  the 
Roanoke — In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  patience  with  which  they  have  encountered 
the  labour  of  .  eTising  the  laws,  or  the  public 
works  which  they  have  assisted,  without  a  deep 
sentiment  of  gratitude  and  respect. 

BALTIMORE : 
FRJDA  Y,  APRIL  23,  1819. 

THE  BELT  SAW. 

Seeing  a  description  of  the  Belt  Saw,  going 
the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  said  to  have  been 
"  newly  invented"  by  Mr.  Adam  Stewart,  we 
thought  it  might  serve   the  cause  of  truth  and 
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justice,  to  make  tlie  following  translation  from  a 
French  work,  entitled,  "  Arcmcves  des  Decou- 
vertes  et  des  Inventions  Nouvelles"  (of  disco- 
veries and  new  inventions)  made  in  1815.  It 
will  he  seen,  that  the  credit  of  the  discovery  is 
given  to  Monsieur  Touroude.  Tiie  translation 
was  submitted  in  manuscript  to  Mr.  Stewart, 
who  promised  to  furnish  us  with  a  statement  to 
shew  the  priority  of  his  invention,  but  it  has  not 
been  received.  He  says,  however,  that  he  lodged 
his  specification  in  the  patent  office,  prior  to 
the  year  1815,  and  thinks,  that  the  idea  was  car- 
ried over  to  France  by  a  French  officer,  to  whom 
be  shewed  his  invention,  in  a  garret  in  London, 
before  his  coming  to  this  country. — The  only 
thing  at  stake  is  the  credit  of  the  discovery. 
The  question  rests  between  Mr.  Steioart,  an  En- 
glish, and  Mons.  Touroude,  a  French  gentle- 
man. Our  office,  is  impartiality,  our  object 
truth.  


The  saw  without  an  end — Of  M.   Touroude 

This  machine  is  principally  composed  of  .a 
blade  plate  of  a  saw,  where  the  two  ends  are 
united;  or,  rather,  it  is  without  rtid.  It  embraces 
two  circular  surfaces  (plateaux)  turning  upon 
their  axis,  and  placed  at  a  distance  greater  or 
less,  according  to  the  length  of  the  saw. 

These  surfaces  are  mounted  upon  a  frame  in 
such  a  manner,  that  in  giving,  tnem  a  rotary 
motion,  in  the  same  direction,  the  saw  plate  is 
made  to  cut  the  wood,  wfrii  b  is  fixed  upon  a  car- 
riage in  the  ordindry  manner 

A  weight,  proportioned  to  the  hardness  and 
thickness  of  the  wood  to  be  cut,  ta  ses  that  to 
advance  against  the  part  of  the  saw  which  forms 
a  ri  ,ut  line  tangent  to  the  two  surfaces  that  it 
embraces,  and  which  causes  it  to  circulate  by 
the  friction 

The  circular  saw  cuts  the  wood  without  in 
terruption,  as  long  as  the  surfaces,  which  serve 
as  movers  are  made  to  turn  It  performs,  ac 
cording  to  M.  Touroude,  more  work  than  an  or- 
dinary saw  which  cuts  only  in  descending,  and 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  witb  the  circular  saw 
called  jraises. 

M.  Touroude  has  erected  on  the  principle  of 
the  bell  saw,  a  mill  to  cut  wood  after  a  cer- 
t  in  measure,  which  answered  advantageously 
for  cottin,,  the  thread  [les  liteaux]  which  com 
posed  the  pipe  of  Arclumides'  screw  [les  lityau  dt 
la  vis  d'Jlrchimede.]  This  new  mill  cannot 
peihaps  replace  that  of  the  old  ones,  but  it  can 
be  usefulTy  employed,  in  a  number  of  circum- 
stances to  cut  wood,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  com- 
bination of  new  machines  equally  useful  (Bul- 
letin de    la   Societe  d' Encouragement.     Juliet, 

1815.;  

Translated  from  the  same  work. 
NEWLY  INVENTED  SAW— for  cutting 

VENEERING 

A  traveller  gives  the  following  description  of, 
this  invention  : 

The  inventor  of  these  new  saws  is  a  Frenchman 
named  M.  Biunot,  a  mechanic,  established  for  a 
long  time  past  in  England,  and  who  receive-- 
from  Parliament  an  annual  pension  of  300  pound' 
sterling,  as  a  recompense  for  the  invention  of 
different  machines  which  are  employed  with 
much  success  in  the  ship  yards  at  Portsmouth 

He    has  succeeded  in  sawing    an  inch  tbick- 


pecitliarity  in  the  breed.  Satisfied  of  this,  the 
Editor  of  the  .American  Farmer,  has  taken 
measures  to  procure  a  male  and  female  pig,  with 
i  view  to  the  dissemination  of  the  breed  in  Ma- 
ryland.   

Butler  — The  following  is  given  as  an  impro- 
ved method  of  preventing  the  bitter  taste  which 
butter  has  at  this  period  of  the  year,  from  catlie 
feeding  on  turnips,  cabbages,  leaves  of  trees,  Sic. 
Boil  two  ounces  of  salt  petre  in  a  quart  of  wa- 
ter, and  put  two  or  more  spoonsfull,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  milk,  into  a  pail,  before  milk- 
ing ;  if  this  is  done  constantly,  it  will  prevent  the 
We   have  great  pleasure    in  laying  before    ourltaste  of  turnips,  but    it    will    not    be    effected    if 


ness  of  mahogany  into  thirty  slabs,  by  means  ol 
the  circular  saw,  moved  by  a  steam  machine  ;  bu 
the  medium  work  of  these  saws  is  about  twelve 
slabs  to  the  inch. 

The  only  saw  that  I  have  seen  in  motion  tva- 
ten  feet  in  diameter  and  worked  with  admirable 
precision.  The  wood  to  be  cut  was  placed  verti 
cally  against  it,  by  means  of  a  cog  wheel  which 
produced  a  progressive  motiw  of  about  3  inches 
per  minute.  Tiiis  ingenious  machine  appeared 
to  me  perfectly  adapted  to  its  end  (Extract 
from  the  British  Library,   March,  18  1 5.) 


readers,  the  Vddress  from  the  Agricultural  So 
cietv  of  'laryland,  at  Kaston.  The  zeal  and  in- 
telligence it  displays,  is  the  best  proof  of  that 
patri  itic  feeling  and  pride,  which  being  once 
excited,  will  soon  place  degraded  Maryland  on 
a  level  with  her  eastern  sisters  in  \gricultural 
economy  and  improvement. 

In  our  next,  we  shall  publish  their  constitu- 
tion with  the  alteration  proposed.  We  incline, 
however,  to  the  opinion,  that  the  eastern  and 
western  shore  societies,  would  each  be  more  ef- 
ficient, if  actiog  separately  and  independ-ntly 
of  each  other.  They  are  too  distant  to  act  with 
rapid  and  perfect  concert,  so  imperfect,  indeed, 
is  the  understanding  and  co-operation  between 
them,  that,  as  we  are  told,  no  official  communica- 
tion whatever  has  been  made  from  the  Baltimore 
Society,  to  that  at  Easton,  neither  do  they  know 
any  thing  of  any  of  its  proceedings,  except  what 
may    have   casually  reached  them  through    the 

ewspapers.  To  be  more  certain  of  success,  it 
is  perhaps  best  that  these  associations  should 
consist  of  not  too  many  members  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  that  they  should  reside  within  a  compara- 
tively limited  circle,  so  that  the  interchange  of 
sentiment  should  be  easy  and  frequent  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  officers  should  enter  into  the   bu 

iness  heartily  and  zealously. 


even  once  neglected.  This  has  been  proved  by 
twenty  year's  experience,  and  if  it  does  not  sue-, 
ceed,  the  farmers  may  rest  assured  that  the  fault 
arises  from  the  neglect  of  the  dairy  maid. 

Indelible  Ink. — The  purple  precipitate  of  Cas  - 
sius,  is  recommended  in  the  Italian  Journals  as 
an  Indelible  Ink,  much  superior  to  that  of  silver. 
That  part  of  the  linen  on  which  is  to  be  th  e 
writing,  is  first  to  be  moistened  with  a  solution 
of  recently  made  muriate  of  tin,  and  when  dry 
to  be  written  on  with  a  solution  of  gold,  and 
then  washed  in  water.  The  writing,  which  will 
oecome  black,  is  not  at  all  effected  by  washing  , 
and  with  great  difficulty  by  other  agents,  and  not 
before  the  cloth  is  destroyed. 


A  very  remarkable  thunder  gust  was  experien 

ced  in  New  York  on  Friday  night  last.    Thega^' 

commenced  at  about  10  A    M   and  continued  nn 

•  il  2  P    M.  on  Saturday  ;  at  which  time  the  wind 

-■lifting  to  the  northward,   brought  with  it  clouds 

>f  almost  nocturnal  darkness,  obliging  many   to 

light  candles  for  their  dinner  tables.    Then  came 

n    the  thunder  gust,  for    severity    and  duration 

ever  before  equalled  in  that  city.     One  or  two 

essels   and   several    buildings  were  struck  witb 

ightning,    but  the   damage    d^ue    was   by     no 

means  equal  to  what  might  have  been    rationally 

anticipated. 


Cambridgeport  Pig?  — Mr  Brigham,  of  Cam 
bridgeport,  has  raised  this  year,  four  pigs,  of  one 
litter,  which   were  one   year   and   one  day  o 
when  they    were,  killed;  and  their  weights  were 
as  follow . — 

1.  398    3       360 

2.  394    4        318 
Total,  1470  lbs.  wt. 

ICF*  From  the  accounts  we  have  lately  seen 
of  the  extraor  inary  weight  of  hogs  killed  in 
Bo*ton,  at  one  year  old,  it  is  manifest  that  this 
disposition  to  rapid  growth  and  to  iake  fat  at  an 
early  age,  «nd  while  growing,  arises  from  some 


Actual  prices   of  the  following  commodities  a* 
this  time  in  the  Baltimore  Market. 

TOBACCO — has  improved  within  the  last 
week — good  Patuxent  may  be  fairly  quoted  at 
12  and  $4.  Fourteen  hogsheads  are  just  up 
from  Benedict  ;    two  of  tho  best  sold  yesterday 

one  made  by  Mr.  Cartwright  of  very  supe- 
rior quality,  for  $11-50— one,  second  or  hand- 
some quality  for  $12.  Some  Kastern  shore  dark 
"obacco  is  offered  at  10  dollars,  and  such  mav 
be  quoted  at  9-50  to.  $10.  Two  hogsheads  o'f 
ne  yellow  wagon  Tobacco  from  Elkridge,  sold 
on  Wednesday  for  $17,  but  the  average  price 
may  be  stated  from  15  to  $16. 

CORN,  white 
yellow, 

WHKAT,  red, 
white, 

BARLEY,  none  in  the  Market, 

CLOVER  SEED,  scarce, 

PEAS, 

BEANS,  white 


58 

55 
$1  30" 


$14 
I 
250 

Ordained. — On  Wednesday,  12th  inst  the 
Rev.  John  Pierpoint,  lately  of  this  city,  was 
ordained  Pastor  of  the  Hollis-street  church  and 
society,  in  Boston.  He  takes  the  place  of  the 
Rev  ,Mr  Holley,  removed  to  Kentucky.  During 
the  mterrin,  that  pulpit  has  been  occupied  by 
Mr  Sparks,  who,  it  is  expected,  will  be  ordain- 
ed Pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  of  this  city. 


iCP"  It  will  be  seen,  that  we  have  made  a 
pretty  free  use  of  the  Practical  American  Gar- 
leuer  ;  and  it  is  our  intention  to  copy  more  freely 
hom  it  still.  The  publisher  will  have  little  cause 
to  complain,  we  think,  of  our  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  a  work,  that  ought  real- 
ly to  be  in  possession  of  every  Farmer  and  Gar- 
dener in  the  country. 


,   I. 
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POETRY. 


In  his  "  Lorn  of  the  Plants,''  the  fanciful  Dr.  Darwin, 
thus  speaks  of  the  beautiful  little  snow-white  flower. 
.inemone  which  is  just  now  in  bloom. 


A 


~\  LL  wan  and  shivering  in  the  leafless  glade 
The  sad  Aj'emone  reclined  her  head  ; 
Grief  on  her  cheeks  had  paled  the  roseate  hue, 
And  her  sweet  eye  lids  dropp'd  with  pearly  dew. 
— '•  See  from  bright  regions  borne  on  oderous  gales, 
"  T  he  Swallow,  herald  of  the  summer,  sails  ; 
"  Breathe,  gentle  Air!  from  cherub-lips  impart 
'   Thy  balmy  influence  to  my  anguished  heart ; 
"  Thou,  whose  soft  voice  calls  forth  the  tender  blooms, 
"  Whose  pencil  paints  them  and  whose  breath  perfumes; 
"  0!  chase  the  friend  of  Frost,  with  leaden  mace, 
"  Who  seals  in  death-like  sleep  my  hapless  race  ; 
"  Melt  his  hard  heart,  release  his  iron  hand, 
"  And  give  my  ivory  petals. to  expand. 
"  So  may  each  bud,  that  decks  the  brow  of  spring, 
"  Shed  all  its  incense  on  thy  wafting  wing!" 
To  her  fond  prayer  propitious  Zephyr  yields, 
Sweeps  on  his  sliding  shell  through  azure  fields, 
O'er  her  fair  mansion  waves  his  whispering  wand, 
And  gives  her  ivory  petals  to  expand  ; 
Gives  with  new  life  her  filial  train  to  rise, 
And  hail  with  kindling  smiles  the  genial  skies. 
So  shines  the  Nymph  in  beauty's  blushing  pride, 
When  Zephyr  wafts  her  deep  calash  aside: 
Tcarsjwilh  rude  kiss,  her  bosom's  gaudy  veil, 
And  flings  the  fiuttring  'kerchief  to  the  gale. 
So  bright,  the  foldingoancpy  undrawn, 
Of  beaux  and  belles  displays  the  glittering  throng, 
And  soft  airs  fan  them,  as  they  roll  along. 


AT  BALTIMORE: 

Carefully  Revised  and  Corrected  every  TImrsdaij. 


To  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

My  notification,  dated  New  York,  29th  of 
March,  1819,  I  beg  leave  to  point  out  to  gen- 
tlemen engaged  in  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
pursuits  It  being  my  desire  to  assist  in  giving 
as  rapid  a  spread  as  possible  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  valuable  Root  Crops  and  Green  Crops,  in  this 
fine  and  fertile  country,  I  have  this  day  [I3ih 
April]  sent  oft'  my  servant,  James  Hammerton,  to 
Baltimore,  in  order  that  gentlemen  in  that  part 
of  the  country  may  have  no  difficulty  in  obtain 
ing  a  supply  of  the  most  important  articles  of  seed; 
such  as,  the  Ruta  B<-ga,  Mangle  JVurzte,  Tur- 
nips of  the  finest  sorts  for  the  garden  and  for  the 
field;  cabbages  of  various  sorts;  Lucerne,  Sain 
Foiu*  Trefoil,  White  Clover,  Cow  Clover,  Cole 
Seed,  or  rape,  and  some  other  seeds.  Hammerton 
will  sell  his  seeds  in  the  market  place,  at  suck  spots 
as  lie  will  notify  in  his  advertisements,  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  Baltimore  As  the  mode  of  cultivating  the 
several  plants  is  described  in  the  First  and  the 
Second  Parts  of  my  Year's  residence,  Hammer- 
ton has  some  ol  those  books  for  sale.  He  lias 
also  some  of  the  Third  Part  as  some  gentlemen 
may  wish  to  have  the  work  complete.  He  has  also 
some  of  my  English  Grammar  for  sale 

1VM.  COBBETT. 

JVew-Jorft,  29th  March,  1319. 

T\owe/r  aiu\  GavAew  Seeds,  &c. 

JUST  received  by  the  Belvidera  from  England,  a 
fresh  and  excellent  assortment  of  Garden  and  flow- 
er Seeds  and  Roots,  which,  with  the  stock  already  on 
hand,  renders  my  assortment  complete.  As  time  is  fast 
approaching  to  use  those  articles,  persons  in  want  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  supply  themselves  in  time, 
by  calling  at  my  Nursery  and  Flower  Garden,  N.  Lex. 
ington  street  extended,  or  at  Nicholas  Bonner'n's,  No 
18,  Commerce  street.  T.  B.  BASI1AN. 

April  2  4t 


AR1  :i  LLS.                                   llER.| 

IETAIL    PRICES 

BEEF,  Northern  mess     - 

)bl. 

17 

No  1 

15 

No  2 

13  50 

Bacon,        -,---- 

lb. 

16 

iiutter,  Ferkin          ... 

IS 

20 

Coffee,  first  quality,     ... 

33 

second  do. 

27 

28 

Cotton,        -        -        -        - 

21 

Twist,  No.  5,             - 

45 

No.  6  a  10, 

46 

50 

No.  11  a  20, 

53 

80 

No.  20  a  30, 

.    80 

1  20 

chocolate,  No.  1, 

33 

No.  2,              - 

2S 

No.  3, 

25 

Candles,  mould,       ... 

JOX 

20 

OC) 

dipt,     .... 

18 

19 

spermaceti, 

45 

scarce 

Cheese,  American,      ... 

lb. 

10 

15 

Feathers,          .... 

60 

Co 

Fish,  cod,  dry     - 

qtl 

3  50 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 

bbl. 

2  75 

retail 

mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 

9 

12 

shad,  trimmed,  , 

7    75 

7   87 

l-'lour,  superfine, 

5  50 

6 

fine,           .... 

obi. 

5 

5  50 

middlings, 

4  50 

5 

rye,           .... 

4  a 

4  25 

flaxseed,  rough,       ... 

cask 

none. 

cleaned,    .    - 

jush 

do 

Flax,        ----- 

lb. 

do 

Hides,  diyed,           ... 

12 

15 

Hogs  lard,            - 

12 

13 

leather,  soal, 

25 

30 

Vlolasses,  Havana,      -        -        - 

gal. 

62  1-2 

75 

New  Orleans, 

75 

sugar  house, 

1 

Jil,  spermaceti,            - 

gal. 

1    50 

POftK,  mess  or'lst  quality, 

bbl. 

:8  o 

20 

prime     2d    do. 

16   a 

17 

cargo       3d     do. 

14  a 

15 

Master, 

ton 

5 

ground      -        -        -        - 

bbl. 

1    75 

{ice,            - 

lb. 

6 

spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4tli  proof 

gai. 

2 

3 

•peach,    4th  proof 

1  25 

1  50 

apple,      1st  proof 

75 

Gin,  Holland,         1st  proof 

1   50 

do.                        4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 

50 

60 

Hum,  Jamaica,  - 

1  50 

o 

American,    1st  proof 

75 

Whiskey,              1st  proof 

50 

62  1-2 

Soap,  American,  xvhite, 

lb. 

IS 

20 

do.              brown, 

9 

.iigars,  Havana,  white, 

19 

brown,         ... 

12 

15 

loaf,                ... 

25 

28 

lump,           -        -        • 

lb. 

20 

a   25 

lalt,  St.  tbes.      - 

bu  . 

70 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 

75 

1 

Shot,  all  sines,    -                 -        - 

lb. 

12 

OBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

cwt 

7 

do.       middlings, 

6  50 

Rappahannock, 

5 

5   50 

Kentucky, 

6  50 

7  50 

small  twist,  manufactured, 

lb. 

25 

37 

pound  do.          - 

50 

75 

'  EAS,  Bohea,          -        -     '   - 

63 

Souchong,        ... 

lb. 

75 

o  100 

Hyson  Skin 

75 

a   150 

Young  Hyson, 

1   25 

a   150 

Imperial,       ... 

1    75 

<VOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

80 

unwashed, 

40 

crossed,  clean, 

65 

unwashed. 

35 

.  « 

common  country,  clean, 

37 

Unwashed 

25 

skinner's,           i 

33 

GcAHDEXIXGt. 

Y.  LUCAS,  Jr. 

JYo.    138,  MARKET- STREET. 

HAS  THIS  DAV  PCBL1SHED, 
THE 

Practical  American  Gardener  ; 

Exhibiting  the  time  for  every  kind  of  WORK  in  the 

Kitchen  Garden  Flower  Garden 

Fruit  Garden  Hop  Yard 

Orchard  Green  House 

Nursery  Hot  House 
Shrubbery  and 

Pleasure  Ground  Grape  Vines 

FOR  EVERY  MONTH  IN  THE  YEAR. 

By  an  experienced  Gardener. 

F.  L.  has  received  a  few  copies  of  "Cobbett's  Years 
Residence  in  the  United  Slates,"  together  with  a  variety 
of  BOOKS  in  every  department  of  literature — which, 
with  his  former  assortment,  makes  bis  collection  very 
extensive  and  complete. 

ICPOrders  for  the  country,  executed  promptly,  and 
on  terms  as  reasonable  as  any  where  in  the  U-  States. 
April  16  4t 

Orfeila  on  Poisons. 

Just  Published  at  140,  Baltimore  street. 
DIRECTIONS. 

171  OR  persons  who  have  taken  poison,  and  those 
in  a  state  of  apparent  death  together  with  the 
means  of  detecting  Poison,  ar.d  adulterations  in 
wine.  Also,  of  distinguishing  real  from  apparent 
death,  translated  from  k  H.  Black,  Surgeon  ; 
with  an  Appendix  on  suspended  animation,  and  the 
means  of  prevention  — First  American  from  the 
latest  London  edition. 

This  work  will  be  found  useful  to  Practitioners, 
Students  and  Families  generally — 12mo.  in  boards, 
price  $1  25. 

N.  G.  MAXWELL. 
March  10.  8t 


District  of  Maryland,  to  wit. 

Be  it  REMEMBEnEU,  that  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  March 
»**»***»*«  'n  'ne  forty-third  year  of  the  independence 
►  t     of  the  United  States  of  America,  Joseph 

|  seal    |     p  CaseJ  of  lhe  said  district,  hath  deposit- 
*.*****«*«     ed  in   this  office,  the  title  of  a  book,  the 
right  whereof  lie  claims  as  Author,  in  the  words  follow- 
;,  to  wit: 

"The  Farmer's  and  Gardener's  Hive,'  shewing  the 
expense  and  profit  attending  the  cultivation  of  three 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any 
oilier  quantity;  and  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  on  a 
Farm,  and  in  a  Garden,  for  every  month  in  the  year. 
Also  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Peach.  To 
which  is  added,  a  number  of  Recipes,  to  protect  all 
sorts  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vegetables,  &c.  from  all  sorts  of 
diseases,  insects,  electricity;  and  to  insure  an  abundant 
crop  of  fruit.     For  all  stales  in  the  Union." 

In  conformity  to  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales,  entitled  "an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  oharti,  and  books, 
to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the 
times  therein  mentioned,  and  also  to  the  act,  entitled 
"an  act  supplementary  to  the  act,  entitled  an  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of 
maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors 
of  such  copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,  and 
extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing, 
engraving  and  etching,  historical  and  other  prints." 

PHILIP  MOORE, 
Clerk,  District  of  Maryland. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


The  Ruta  Baga  or  Swedish  Tubkip. 

FROM    COBBET's    YEAR'S    RESIDENCE. 

(Continued  f i om  A'o.  4,  pngc  21.) 
TIME    AND    MANNER    OF    HARVESTING. 

Th;s  must  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  age 
of  the  turnips  ;  For,  some  will  have  their  full  growth 
■earlier  than  others  ;  that  is  to  say,  those  which  are 
sown  first,  or  transplanted  first,  will  be  ripe  before 
those  which  are  sown,  or  transplanted  latest.  I  have 
made  ample  experiments  as  to  this  matter  ;  and  I 
will,  ss  in  former  cases,  first  relate  what  I  did,  and 
then  give  my  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 

This  was  a  concern  in  which  I  could  have  no  know- 
lodge  last  fall,  never  having  seen  any  turnips  har- 
vested in  America,  and  knowing,  that  as  to  Ameri 
can  frosts,  En  dish  experience  was  only  likely  to  mis- 
lead ;  for,  in  England,  we  leave  the  roots  standing 
in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  where  we  feed  them  off 
with  sheep,  which  scoop  them  out  to  the  very  bottom  .; 
or  we  pull  them  as  we  want  them,  and  bring  them 
in  to  give  to  facing  oxen,  to  cows,  or  to  hogs.  I 
had  a  great  opinion  of  the  hardiness  of  the  Ruta 
Bagfl,  and  was  resolved  to  try  it  here,  and  I  did  try 
it  upon  too  large  a  scale. 

I  began  with  a  piece.  A  part  of  them  were  ta- 
ken up  on  the  13th  of  December,  after  we  had  had 
some  pretty  hard  frosts.  The  manner  of  doing  the 
work  was  this.  We  took  up  the  turnips  merely  by 
pulling  them.  The  greens  had  been  cut  off  and 
given  to  cattle  before.  It  required  a  spade,  howe- 
ver, just  to  loosen  them  along  the  ridge,  into  which 
the  r  tap-roots  bad  descended  very  deeply.  We  du^ 
boles,  at  convenient  distances,  of  a  square  form,  and 
about  a  foot  deep  We  put  into  each  hole  about 
.fifty  bushels  of  turnips,  piling  them  up  above  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  in  a  sort  of  a  pyra- 
midical  form.  When  the  heap  was  made,  we  scat- 
tered over  it  a  truss  of  Rye-Straw,  and  threw  earth 
over  the  whole  to  a  thickness  of  about  a  foot  takin"- 
care  tu  point  the  covering  at  top,  in  order  to  keep 
out  wet. 

Thus  was  a  small  part  of  the  piece  put  up.  The 
14th  of  December  was  a  Sunday,  a  dav  that  1  can' 
find  no  Gospel  precept  for  devoting  to  the  throwing! 
away  of  the  fruit  of  one's  labours,  and  a  day  which  I 
never  will  so  devote  again.  However,  1  ought  to 
have  been  earlier  On  the  Monday  it  rained.  On 
the  Monday  night  there  came  a  sharp  North-Wes- 
ter, with  its  usual  companion,  at  this  season,  that 
is  to  say,  a  sharp  frost.  Resolved  to  fiuish  1  his 
piece  on  that  day,!  borrowed  hands  from  my  neigh- 
bors, who  are  always  ready  to  assist  one  another. 
We  had  about  two  acres  and  a  half  to  do;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  one  half  of  the  hands  to  go 
before  the  pullers  and  loosen  the  turnips  with  a 
spade  in  the  frosty  ground.  About  ten  o'clock,  I 
saw,  that  we  should  not  finish,  and  there  was  eve- 
ry sign  of  a  hard  frost  at  nigbt.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  expedite  the  work,  I  called  in  the  aid  of  those 
efficient  fellow    laborers,    a   pair  of   oxen,    which 


with  a  good  strong  plough,  going  up  on  one  side  of 
each  row  of  turnips,  took  away  the  earth  close  to 
the  bulbs,  left  them  bare  on  one  side,  and  thus  made 
it  extremely  easy  to  pull  them  up.  We  wanted 
spades  no  longer  ;  all  our  hands  were  employed  ta- 
king up  the  turnips  ;  and  our  job  instead  of  being 
half  done  that  day,  was  completed  by  about  two 
o'clock.  Well  and  justly  did  Moses  order,  thai 
the  ox  should  not  be  muzzled  while  be  was  treading 
out  the  corn  ;  for,  sure  y,  no  animals  are  so  useful, 
so  docile,  so  gentle  as  these,  while  they  require  at 
our  hands  so  little  care  and  labor  in  return  ! 

Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  turnips  here 
spoken  of,  were  put  up  when  the  ground  and  the 
turnips  were  frozen  Vet  they  have  kept  perfectly 
sound  and  good  ;  and  I  am  preparing  to  plant  some 
of  them  for  seed.  I  am  now  writing  on  the  iOthof 
April.  I  send  of  these  turmps  to  market,  every 
week.  The  tops  and  tails  and  offal  go  to  the  pigs,  to 
ewes  and  lambs,  to  a  cow  and  working  oxen,  which 
all  feed  together  upon  this  offal  flung  out  about  the 
barn-yard,  or  on  the  grass  ground  in  the  orchard, 
before  they  have  done  they  leave  not  a  morsel.  But, 
of  feeding,   I  shall  speak  by  and  Ly. 

The  other  crops  of  turnip,  I  mean  those  which 
were  transplanted,  and  which,  owing  to  their  being- 
planted  so  late  in  the  summer,  kept  on  growing  lux- 
uriantly, until  the  very  hard  frosts  came. 

We  were  now  got  on  to  the  17th  of  December  ; 
and,  I  had  cabbages  to  put  up.  Saturday,  Sunday, 
and  Monday,  the  21st,  22nd  and  23rd,  we  had  \cry 
hard  frosts,  as  the  reader,  if  he  live  on  this  Island, 
will  well  remember  There  came  a  thaw  afterwards, 
and  the  transplanted  turnips  were  put  up  like  the  oth- 
ers ;  but,  this  hard  frost  had  pierced  them  too  deeply, 
especially  as  they  were  in  so  tender  and  luxuriant  a 
state.  Many  of  these  we  find  rotted  near  the  neck  ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  they  h.ive  suffered  a  loss  of 
about  one  half.  An  acre,  left  to  fake  their  chance 
in  the  field,  turned  out,  like  most  other  games  of  ha- 
zard, a  total  loss.      They  were  all   rotted. 

This  loss  arose  wholly  from  my  want  of  sufficient 
experience.  I  was  anxious  to  neglect  no  necessary- 
precaution  ;  and  I  was  fully  impressed,  as  i  always 
am,  with  the  advantages  of  being  eaily.  But,  ear- 
ly in  December,  I  lost  a  week  at  Ne.w-York  ;  and, 
though  I  worried  my  neighbors  half  to- death  to  get  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  time  of  the  hard  weather  settino 
in.  1  could  obtain  no  knowledge,  on  which  I  could 
rely,  the  several  accounts  being  so  different  from 
each  other.  Tue  general  account  was,  that  there 
would  be  no  very  hard  weather  until  af  er  Christmas. 
1  shall  know  better  another  time  !  Major  Cart- 
wright  says,  in  speaking  of  the  tricks  of  the  Eng 
lish  Borougbinongers,  at  the  "  glorious  Revolution,"- 
that  they  will  never  be  able  to  play  the  same  tricks 
again  ;  for,  that  nations,  like  rational  individuals, 
are  not  deceived  twice  in  the  same  way. 

Thus  have  I  spoken  of  the  time  and  manner  of 
harvesting,  as  they  look  place  with  me.  And,  sure- 
ly, the  expense  is  a  mere  trifle.  Two  oxen  and 
tour  men  would  harvest  two  acres  in  any  clear  day, 
in  the  latter  end  of  November  ;  and  thus  i»  ibis  im- 


mense crop  harvested  and  covered  completely,  for 
about  two  dollars  and  a  half  an  acre.  It  is  aston- 
ing,  that  this  is  never  done  in  England  !  For, 
though  it  is  generally  said,  that  the  Ruta  Baga 
will  stand  any  weather  ;  I  know  by  experience, 
that  it  will  not  stand  any  weather.  The  winter  of 
the  year,  1814  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary and  February,  were  very  cold,  and  a  great 
deal  of  snow  fell  ;  and,  in  a  piece  of  twelve  acres,  I 
had,  in  the  month  of  March,  two  thirds  of  the  tur- 
nips completely  rotten  ;  and  these  were  amongst  the 
finest  that  I  ever  grew,  many  of  them  weighing 
twelve  pounds  each.  Besides,  when  taken  up  in 
dry  weather,  before  the  freezings  and  thawings  be- 
gin, the  dirt  all  falls  off;  and  the  bulbs  are  -clean 
and  nice  to  be  given  to  cattle  or  sheep  in  the  stalls 
or  yards.  For,  though  we,  in  general,  feed  off 
these  roots  upon  the  land  with  sheep,  we  cannot,  in 
deep  land,  always  do  it.  The  land  is  too  wet  ;  and 
particularly  for  ewes  and  lambs,  which  are,  in 
such  cases,  brought  into  a  piece  of  pasture  land,  or 
into  a  fold-yard,  where  the  turnips  are  flung  downta 
tbem  in  a  dirty  state,  just  carted  from  the  field. 
And,  again,  the  land  is  very  much  injured,  and  the 
labour  augmented,  by  carting  when  the  ground  is  a 
sort  of  mud-heap,  or  rather,  pool.  All  these  incon- 
veniencies  would  be  avoided  by  harvesting  in  a  dry  day 
in  November,  if  such  a  day  should,  by  any  accident 
be  found  in  England  ;  but,  why  not  do  the  work  in 
October,  and  sow  wheat,  at  once,  in  the  land  ? 
More  on  this  after  cropping  another  time. 

In  Long  Island,  and  throughout  the  United  States> 
where  the  weather  is  so  fine  in  the  fall  ;  where  every 
day,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of 
November,  (except  a  rainy  day  about  once  in  six- 
teen days)  is  as  fair  as  the  fairest  May-day  in  Eng- 
land, and  where  such  a  thing  as  a  water-furrow  in  a 
field  was  never  heard  of;  in  such  a  soil  as  this, 
and  under  such  a  climate  as  this,  there  never  can 
arise  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  harvesting 
of  turnips  in  the  proper  time  I  should  certainly 
do  it  in  November  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  a  little 
frost  does  not  effect  the  bulbs  at  all.  I  would  put 
them  in  when  perfectly  dry  :  make  my  heaps  of 
about  fifty  bushels  ;  and  when  the  frost  approached, 
I  mean  the  hard  frosts,  I  would  cover  with  corn- 
stalks, or  straw,  or  cedar  boughs,  as  many  of  the 
heaps  as  I  thought  I  should  want  in  January  and 
February  ;  for,  these  coverings  would  so  break  the 
frost,  as  to  enable  me  to  open  the  heaps  in  those  se- 
vere months.  It  is  useless  and  inconvenient  to  take 
into  barns,  or  out-houses,  a  very  large  quantity  at  a 
time.  Besides,  if  left  uncovered,  tlie  very  hard 
frosts  will  do  them  harm.  To  be  sure,  this  is  easi- 
ly prevented,  in  the  barn,  by  throwing  a  little  straw 
over  the  heap,  but,  being,  by  the  means  that  I  have 
pointed  out,  always  kept  ready  in  the  field,  to  bring 
in  a  larger  quantity  than  is  used  in  a  week,  or  there- 
abouts, would  be  wholly  unnece>sary,  besides  being 
troublesome  from  the  great  space,  which  would  thus 
be  occupied. 

it  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
crop,  that  the  sowing  or  transplanting  times  comes  af. 
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Ur  a!  the  spring  grain  and  !'>e  Indian  cojpn 
in  the  ground,  and  before  tlie  harvest  of  grain  begins  ; 
and  thee  again,  in  the  fall,  the  taking  up  ol  the  roots 
comes  after  the  grain  and  corn  and  buckwheat  har- 
vests, and  even  after  the  sowing  of  the  winter  gram. 
In  short,  it  seems  to  me,  that  ihe  cultivation  ot  this 
crop,  in  this  country,  comes,  as  it  were  expressly, 
to  fill  up  the  unemployed  spaces  of  the  farmer's  time  ; 
but  if  he  prefer  standing  with  his  arms  folded, 
during  these  spaces  of  time,  and  hearing  his  flock 
bleat  themselves  half  to  death  in  March  and  April, 
or  have  no  flock,  and  scarcely  any  cattle  or  hogs, 
raise  a  few  loads  of  yard-dung,  and  travel  five  miles 
for  ashes  and  boy  them  dear  at  the  end  of  the  five 
miles ;  if  he  prefer  these,  then,  certainly,  1  shall 
have  written  on  this  subject  vain. 


safe  'change  the  friendship  oj  one  of  these  men  for  thai 
,|  all  the  Lords  that  ever  were  created,  though 
there  Pie  some  of  very  able  and  upright  mind-  too. 
Then,  if  I  may  be  suffered  lo  digress  a  little  fur- 
ther here,  there  exists,  in  England,  an  institution 
which  has  caused  a  sort  of  identity  of  agriculkirt 
with  pnhtks  The  Board  of  Agriculture,  estab 
lished  by  Pitt,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  spies  abou 
the  country,  under  the  guise  of  agricultural  survey- 
ors, in  order  to  learn  the  cast  of  men's  polities  a: 
well  as  the  taxable  capacities  of  their  farms  and 
property  ;  this   Board  gives  no  premium  or  praise 


to  any  but  "  Ioij  d  farmers,"  who  are.  generally,  the 
creates!  fools.  I,  for  my  part,  have  never  had  any 
communication  with  it.  It  was  always  an  object  of 
ridicule  and  contempt  with  me  ;  but,  1  know  this  to 
be  the  rule  of  that  body,  which   is,  in  fact,  only  a 


QUANTITY    OF    CROP. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  at  present,  what 
quantity  of  Kuta  Baga  may  be  grown  on  an  acre  of 
land  in  this  island.  My  three  acres  of  ridged  tur- 
nips, sown  on  the  26th  of  June,  were  very  unequal  , 
but.  upon  one  of  the  acres,  there  were  six  hundred 
and  forty  bushels  ,  I  mean  heaped  bushels  ;  that  is 
to  say,  an  English  statute  bushel  heaped  as  long  as 
the  commodity  will  lie  on.  The  transplanted  tur- 
nips yielded  about/our  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
but,  then  observe,  they  were  put  in  a  full  month  too 
late.     This  year,  I  shall  make  a  fair  trial. 

I  have  given  an  account  of  my  raising,  upon  five 
acres  in  one  field,  and  twelve  acres  in  another  field, 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and   twenty  bushels  to 
an  acre,  throughout   the  seventeen  acres.     I   have 
no  doubt  of  equalling  that  quantity  on  this  Island, 
and  that,  too,  upon  some  of  its  poorest  and  most  ex- 
hausted land.     They  tell  me,  indeed,  that  the  last 
summer  was  a  remarkably  fine  summer  ;  so  they  said 
at  Botley,  when  I  had  my  first  prodigious  crop  of  Ru- 
ta  Baga.     This  is  the  case  in  all  the  pursuits  of 
life.     The  moment  a  man  excels  those,  who  ought 
to  be  able  and  willing  to  do  as  well  as  be  ;  that  mo- 
ment, others  set  to  work  to  discover  causes  for  his 
succe'ss  other  than  those  proceeding   from  himself. 
But,  as    I   used  to    tell   my   neighbors  at  Botley, 
"  You  have   had  the  same  seasons  that  I  have  had. 
Nothing  is  so   impartial  as  weather."     As  long  as 
this  sort  of  observation,  or  enquiry,  proceeds  from  a 
spirit  of  emulation,  it  may  be  treated  with  great  in- 
dulgence :  but  when  it  discovers  a  spirit  oi  eim,  it 
becomes  detestable,  and  especially  in  affairs  of  agri- 
culture, where  the  appeal  is   made  to  our  common 
parent,  and  where  no  man's  success  can  be  injurious 
to  bis  neighbor,  while  it   must  be  a  benetit  to  his 
country,  or  the  country  in  which  the   success  takes 
place.     I  must,  however,  say,  and  I  say  it  with  feel- 
ings of  great  pleasure,  as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice, that  I    have  observed  in  the  American  farmers 
no  envy  of  the  kind  alluded  to  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the    oreatest  satisfaction,  at  my  success  ;  and  not 
the  least   backwardness,  but  great   forwardness,  to 
applaud  and  admire  my    mode  of  cultivating  these 
wops.      Not   so,    in  England,  where  the  farmers 
(generally  the  most  stupid  as  well  as  the  most  sla- 
vish and  most  churlish  part  of  the  nation)  envy  all 
wbo  excel  them,  while  they  are  too  obstinate  to  pro- 
fit from  the  example  of  those  whom  they  envy.   1  say 
for  there  are   many  most  honorable  ex- 


little  twig  of  the  vast  tree  of  corruption,    which 


generally 


■'  and  it  is  amongst  that  class  of  men,  that  I 


certions  ,  c. o-  - 

ha-o  my  dearest  and  most  esteemed  tnends  ;  men 
of  knowledge)  of  experience,  of  integrity,  and  of 
public-spirit,  equal  to  that  of  the  best  of  Englishmen 
in  the  worst  times  of  oppression.     I  would  not  ex- 


stunts  and  blights  and  blasts  all  that  approaches  its 
poisoned  purlieu.  This  Board  has  for  its  Secreta- 
ry, Mr.  Arthur  Young,  a  man  of  great  talents 
bribed  from  his  good  principles,  by  this  place  of  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  But,  Mr.  Young,  though 
a  most  able  man,  is  not  always  to  be  trusted- 
He  is  a  bold  asserter  ;  and  very  few  of  his  state- 
ments proceed  upon  actual  experiments.  And,  as 
to  what  this  Board  has  published,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, under  the  name  of  Communications,  I  defy 
the  world  to  match  it  as  a  mass  of  illiterate,  unin- 
telligible, and  useless  trash.  The  only  paper,  pub- 
lished by  this  Board,  that  I  ever  thought  wortl 
keepinf ,  was  an  account  of  the  produce  from  a  sin- 
gle  cow,  communicated  by  Mr.  Cramp,  the  jail- 
keeper  of  the  County  of  Sussex  ;  which  contained 
very  interesting  and  wonderful  facts,  properly  au- 
thenticated, and  stated  in  a  clear  manner. 

Arthur  Young  is  blind,  and  never  attends  the 
Board.  Indeed,  sonowful  to  relate,  he  is  become 
a  religious  fanatic,  and  this  in  so  desperate  a  de- 
gree as  to  leave  no  hope  of  any  possible  cure.  lu 
the  pride  of  our  health,  and  strength  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  body,  we  little  dream  of  the  chances  and 
changes  of  old  age.  Who  can  read  the  "  Travels 
in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,"'  and  reflect  ou  the 
present  state  of  the  admirable  writer's  mind,  with- 
out feeling  some  diffidence  as  to  what  may  happen 
to  himself  ! 

Lord  Hardwicke,  who  is  now  the  President 
of  ihe  Board,  is  a  man,  not  exceeding  my  negro,, 
either  in  experience  or  natural  abilities.  A  parcel  of 
court-sycophants  are  the  Vice-Presidents  Thei: 
Committees  and  Correspondents  are  a  set  of  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  Nabobs  become  Country-Gen 
tlemen,  and  Parsons  of  the  worst  description.  And 
thus  is  this  a  mere  political  job  ;  a  channel  for  tli 
sqandering  of  seme  thousands  a  year  of  the  people's 
money  upon  worthless  men,  who  ought  to  be  work- 
ing m  tiie  fields,  or  mending  "  His  Majesty's  Hi-h 
Ways." 

Happily,  politics  in  this  country,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  agriculture  ;  and  here,  therefore,  i  think  I 
have  a  chance  to  be  fairly  heard.  1  should,  indeed. 
have  been  heard  in  England  ;  but,  I  really  could 
never  bring  myself  to  do  any  thing  tending  to  improve 
the  estates  of  the  oppressors  of  my  country  ;  and 
the  same  consideration  now  restrains  me  fi  om  com- 
inuuicatiug  information,  on  the  subject  of  timber 
trees,  which  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  which  information  I  shall  reserve,  until 
their  tyranny  shall  be  at  an  end.     Castlereagh,  in 


to  find  employment  for  "  the  population,"  as  he  in- 
solently calied  the  people  of  England,  said,  that  he 
would  set  them  to  dig  holes  one  day  and  fill  them  up 
the  next.  I  could  tell  him  what  to  plant  in  the 
holes  so  as  to  benefit  the  country  in  an  immense  de- 
cree ;  but,  like  the  human  i  I)  irae  complaints, 
the  nation  would  now  he  really  injured  '.•■/  (he  com- 
munication of  what,  if  it  were  in  a  healthy  state, 
vniii  1  do  it  good,  and  add  to  its  strength  and  to  all 
its  means  of  exerti«n. 

To-return  from  this  digression,  I  am  afraid  of  no 
bad seasjns.    The  drought,  which  is  the  great  ene- 
my to  be  dreaded  in  this  country,  I  am  quite  prep- 
ared for.    Give  me  ground  that  I  can  plough  ten  or 
twelve  inciies  deep,  and  give  me  Indian  corn  spaces 
to  plough  in,  and  no  sun  can  burn  me  up.   1  have  men- 
tioned Mr.  Curwe.n's  experiments  before  ;  or  rather 
Pull's.     For,  he  it  is,    who   made  all  I  lie  discove- 
ries of  this  kind.     Let  any  man,  just  to  try,  leave 
half  a  rod  of  ground  undug  from  the  month  of  May 
to  that  of  October  ;   and  another  half  rod  let   him., 
dig  and  break  fine  every  ten  or  fifteen  days.     Then, 
whenever   there  has   been  fifteen  or  twenty  days   of 
go'.d  scorching  sum,  let  him  go  and  dig  a  hole   in 
each.      If  lie  does  not  find  the  hard  ground   dry  a* 
dust,  and  the  other  moist  ;  let  him  say,  tii.it  I  know 
nothing  about  the«e  matters.     So  erroneous  is  the 
common  notion,  that  ploughing  in  dry  weather  lets 
ill  the  drought  ! 

Of  course,  proceeding  upon  this  fact,  which  I 
state  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments,  I  'hould 
if  visited  with  long  droughts,  give  one  or  two  addi- 
tional ploughings  between  the  crops  when  growing. 
That  is  all  ;  and,  with  this,  in  Long  Island,  I  defy 
all  droughts. 

But,  why  need  I  insist  upon  this  effect  of  plough- 
ing in  dry  weather  ?  Why  need  I  insist  on  it  in  an 
Indian  Corn  country  i  Who  has  not  seen  fields  of 
Indian  Corn  looking  to-day,  yellow  and  sickly,  and 
in  four  days  hence  (the  weather  being  dry  all  the 
while,)  looking. green  and  flourishing,  and  this  won- 
derful effect  produced  merely  by  the  plough  ?  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  same  effect  always  proceed 
from  the  same  cause  ?  The  deeper  you  plough  the 
greater  the  effect,  however  ;  for  there  is  a  greater 
body  of  earth  lo  exhale  from,  and  to  receive  back 
(he  tribute  of  t lie  atmosphere.  Mr.  Curwen  tells 
us  of  a  piece  of  cattle-cabbage,  in  a  very  dry  time 
in  July,  they  looked  so  yellow  and  blue,  that  he  al- 
most uespaiied  of  them.  He  sent  in  his  ploughs  ; 
and  a  gentleman,  who  had  seen  them  when  the 
ploughs  went  in  on  the  Monday,  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve his  eyes  when  he  saw  them  on  the  next  Saturn 
day,  though  it  had  continued  dry  all  the  week. 

To  perforin  these  summer  ploughings,  in  this 
island,  is  really  nothing.  I  used  one  horse  for  the 
purpose  iasi  summer,  and  a  very  slight  horse  indeed. 
An  ox  is,  however,  belter  for  this  work.,  and  this 
may  be  accomplished  by  ihe  use  of  a  collar  and  two 
traces,  er  by  a  single  yoke  and  two  traces.  Tull 
recommends  the  latter,  and  I  shall  try  it  for  Indian 
Corn  as  well  as  for  turnips.*  Horses,  if  they  are 
strong  enough,  are  not  so  steady  as  oxen,  which 
are  more  patient  aUo,  and  with  which  you  may  send 
the  plough-share  down  without  any  of  the  fretting 
and  unequally  pulling,  or  jerking,  that  you  have 
to  encounter  with  horses  And,  as  to  the  slow 
pace  of  the  ox,  it  is  the  old  story  of  the  tortoise 
and  the  hare.  If  I  had  known  in  England,  of  the 
use  of  oxen,  what  1  have  been  taught  upou  Long  Is- 


the  fulness  of  bis  stupidity,  proposed,  that  in  order  land,   I  might  have  saved  myself  some  hundreds   of 
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pounds  a  year.  I  ought  to  have  followed  Tull  in 
this  as  in  all  other  parts  of  his  manner  of  cultivating 
land.  [Jut,  in  our  country,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a 
ploughman  to  loo!:  at  an  ox.  In  this  Island  the  ihiug 
is  done  so  completely  and  so  easily,  that  it  was,  to 
ine,  quite  wonderful  to  behold.  To  see  one  of  those 
Long  Islanders  going  into  the  field  or  orchard,  at 
sun  rise,  with  his  yoke  in  his  band,  call  his  oxen  by 
name  to  come  and  put  their  necks  under  the  yoke, 
drive  them  before  him  to  his  plough,  just  hitch  ;; 
book  on  to  the  ring  of  the  yoke,  and  then,  without 
any  thing  except  a  single  chain  and  (he  yoke,  with  no 
reins,  ns  halters,  no  traces,  do  bridle,  no  driver,  set 
on  10  plough,  and  plough  a  good  acre  and  a  half  in 
the  day  ;  to  see  this  would  make  au  English  farmer 
nare  ;  arid  well  it  might,  when  he  looked  hack  to 
ihe  ceremonious  and  expensive  business  of   keeping 

I  i         o 

and  managing  a  plough-team  in  England. 

These  are  the  means,  which  I  would,  and  which  I 
shall  use,  to  protect  my  crops  against  the  eiTects  of 
a  dry  season.  So  that,  as  every  one  has  the  same 
means  at  his  command,  no  one  need  be  afraid  of 
drought.  It  is  a  bright  plough-share  that  is  always 
wanted  much  more  than  showers.  With  this  culture 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  crop  ;  and  though  it  amount  to 
only  five  hundred  bushels  on  an  acre,  what  crop  is 
half  so  valuable. 

The  bulk  of  crop,  however,  in  the  broadcast,  or 
random  method,  may  be  materially  effected  by 
drought,  for,  in  that  case,  the  plough  cannot  come 
to  supply  the  phice  of  showers.  The  ground  there, 
will  be  dry  and  keep  dry  in  a  dry  time  ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  supposed  half  rod  of  undug  ground  in  the 
garden.  The  weeds,  too,  will  come  and  help,  by 
their  roots,  to  suck  the  moisture  out  of  the  ground. 
As  to  the  hand-hoevnss,  they  may  k".ep  down  weeds 
to  be  sure,  and  they  raise  a  trifling  portion  of  exha- 
lation ;  but,  it  is  trifling  indeed.  Dry  weather,  if 
of  long  continuation,  makes  the  leaves  become  of 
a  bluish  colour,  and,  when  this  is  once  the  case,  all 
the  rain  and  all  (be  fine  weather  in  the  world,  will 
never  make  the  crop  a  good  one  ;  because  the  plough 
cannot  move  amidst  1 1; e  sce:;e  of  endless  irregularity. 
This  is  one  of  the  rhitf  reasons  why  the  ridge  meth- 
od is  fee&t,  (To  be  continued) 
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walk  upon  the  ploughed  land  which,  besides  making 
the  ridge  uneven  at  the  lop,  pressures  the  ground,  which 
is  injurious.  For  ploughing  between  the  rows  of  Tur- 
nips and  of  .'."■'  i  Corn  also,  what  a  great  convenience 
this  will  he  !  An  ox  goes  sieadicr  than  a  horse,  arid  will 
plough  deeper  without  fretting  and  tearing  ;  and  lie  v.  un> 
neither  h  irness-maker  nor  groom.  '!  he  plan  of  my  yoke  I 
took  from  Toll.  1  showed  it  to  my  workman,  who 
chopped  off  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  made  the  yoke  in  an 
hour.  It  is  a  piece  of  wood,  wilh  two  holes  to  receive 
two  ropes  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
These  traces  ere  fastened  in  Ihe  yoke  merely  by  a  knot, 
which  prevents  the  ends  from  passing  through  Ihe 
holes,  while  the  other  ends  are  fastened  to  the  two  ends 
of  a  ffiffle-tret,  as  it  is  called  in  Long  island,  of  a  fVtppic 
tree,  as  it  is  called  in  Kent,  and  of  a  Wipjmnee,  as  it  is  cal- 
led in  Hampshire.  1  am  but  a  poor  draftsman  ;  but  if  th€ 
printer  can  find  any  thing  to  make  the  representation 
with,  the  precoeding  draft  will  clearly  show  what  I  have 
meant  to  describe  in  words.  When  the  Corn  (Indian) 
and  turnips  get  to  a  size,  sufficient  to  atlrae!  Ine  appe- 
tite of  the  ox,  you  have  only  to  put  on  a  muzzle.  This 
is  what  Mr.  Tull  did  ;  for  though  we  ought  not  to  muz 
zle  the  os  "  as  he  treadeth  out  the  corn,"  we  inav  do  il 
even  for  his  own  sake,  amongst  oilier  considerations, 
when  he  is  assisting  us  to  bring  his  crop  to  perfection. 

THE  RUT  A  BAG A  CULTURE. 


f 


'  Since  the  above  was  written,  \see  [•]  in  the  preceding 
column]  I  hme  made  a  Sii  eUOx-iohe;  and.  1  find  it  an- 
sv.  er  e^oelh  ntly  well.     Now,  my  v  ork  is  much  shorten- 
ing ridges,  two  Oxen  are  awkwatd    They 
occupy  a  wide  space,  and  one  of  them  is  obliged  to 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Fulton-street,  New-York,  l'Jth  .Ipril,  1S19. 

Sir — In  the  second  part  of  my  year's  residence,  1 
gave  some  account  of  an  extraordinary  field  of  Kula  Ba- 
ga  (or  Swedish  Turnips,)  which  was,"  as  I  had  been  in- 
formed, growing  near  Liverpool.  My  son  William,  who 
arived  at  Liverpool  from  New-York,  on  the  12th  of 
January,  went  to  see  this  famous  field,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  his  report  relating  to  it.  What  he  adds  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  using  this  root  is,  I  think,  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  American  farmers.  The  teller,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract,  is  dated  London,  2Sth  Janu- 
ary, 1819.  If  you  think  the  extract,  together  wilh  this 
explanatory  note  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  paper,  you 
will,  by  inserting  them,  confer  an  obligation  on,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant,  WM.  COBBETT. 

"  I  had  not  time  to  write  to  you  from  Liverpool  an  ac- 
count of  a  fine  field  of  turnips  I  there  saw  but  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  account  of  it:—  Haifa  ton  off  eight  yards 
square  of  ground,  of  Swedish  turnips  with  heads  and  tails 
cut  off  ready  for  market ;  and  the  selling  price  to  cow- 
keepers  and  cattle-feeders,  2  pounds  sterling  per  ton. 
Thus  the  reportof  the  crop  being  worth  200/.  per  acre, 
is  an  exaggeration  of  only  40  in  the  200.  Forthiseigh 
yards  square,  which  is  two  statute  rods,  is  only  one  Che- 
shire rod.  The  turnips  were  by  far  larger  than  any  I  ever 
saw  before,  and  very  thi.k  on  the  ground  ;  but,  you  must 
understand  that  it  is  only  in  patches  that  they  are  so  very 
fine.  They  are  sown  upon  the  same  plan  that  our  bailiff 
had  those  three  acres  that  you  found  in  the  Home  field,  at 
Hill-farm,  after  the  villains  let  you  out  from  Newgate  j 
ihat  is,  with  ihe  Northumberland  drill  upon  a  sin 
ridge,  the  ridges  at  two  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  thin- 
ned to  one.  foot  in  the  rows  j  Ihey  Profess  to  have  the 
intervals  twenty-seven  inches,  hut  they  are  barely  two 
feet. 

"This  crop,  of  upwards  of  thirty-seven  tons,  Dot  in 
eluding  greens,  to  a  statule  acre  comes  off  land  which 
was,  a  very  few  years  since,  a  wild  marsh.  The  soil  is 
rather  sandy,  but  moist ;  and  no  manure  has  ever'been 
put  on  but  horse  and  cow-dung.  They  expert  jusl  as  good 
a  crop  from  ihe  same  pieceof  ground  again  next  Tear, 
Without  any  manure.  1  was  very  anxious  to  ge|  a  se  ire 
of  the  best  of  these  turnips,  to  send  you  with  your  seeds  i 
but  as  the  farmer  was  not  at  home,  the  poor  creature  of 
a  man  who  stood  shivering  in  the  rain,  holding.'  borei 
rug  over  his  shoulders,  did  not  know  "  how  he  would 
lake  il  1"    This  was  something  new  to  me. 

"This  cultivation  of  the  Swedish  turnip  is  verv  gene- 
ral in  Lancashire.  I  saw  along  the  road  many  fields  of 
•.hem,  but  no  white  turnips  .  and,  what  is  very  odd  not  r 
held  with  a  gaily  [bare]  place,  though  parts  of  it  were 
sown  at  three  or  four  dilTei  ent  times,  one  after  the  other, 
while  nobody  in  Hampshire  has,  this  year,  anj  such 
thing  as  a  field  of  turnips.  Rbhert,  (a  nick  name  for  tl  i 
fly)  more  than  ordinaril  ,  racious.^at  them  all  .  ' 
besides,  the  fellows  in  the  northern  counties,  having  gotj 


Ihe  crop?,  ihey  have  likewise,  what  is  full  as  much,  and 
irt  and  mystery  of  using  them,  it  is  a  com- 
mon practiee  to  steam  turnips  for  cows  and  horses.  One 
man  in  particular,  Mr.  Urotiierto.v,  who  is  owner  of 
most  of  the  stages  from  Liverpool,  on  the  Manchester 
road,  grows  Ihe  lurnips  and  steams  them  regohirly,  as  a 
,  i  tulpart  of thef.od  for  Ms  marking  coach-ho  sh.  I  did 
Dot  hear  of  this  till  I  was  coming  along  in  the  coach,  or 
I  should  have  gone  and  seen  all  about  it." 

N.  B.  Forty  bushels,  heaped  measure,  make  a  ton  :  so 
that  here  are  1 130  b\jshels  to  ihe  American  acre,  selling 
for  71  pounds  sterling  ;or  333  dollors)  an  acre  ;  and  that 
too,  at  an  English  shilling  a  bushel  which  is  not  a  quarter 
Mar,  while  the  same  sort  of  turnip  is  selling,  v.  hole- 
sale,  at  New-York,  for  a  dollar  a  bushel .'  What  a  fine  car- 
go to  send  liilher!  Butlct  us  hope,  that  after  this  year, 
America  will  stand  in  need  of  no  such  cargoes.  1  hopo 
Ihat  we  shall  show,  this  summer,  that  we  know  how  to 
•  from  rain,  and  sun,  and  fine  land,  as  well  as  other 
people.  I  mean,  this  year,  to  try  whether  Hampstead 
Plidns  will  not  beat  this  famous  Lancashire  crop 
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Toy  the,  month  of  iNIay. 

[continued. 3 

Brussels'  Sprouts,  and  Jerusalem  Kale. 
The  Brussels'  Sprouts    and  Jerusalem  Kale,    to  be 
managed  as  the  Borecole. 

Turnep  Cabbage  and  Turnep  rooted  Cabbage. 

The  seed  of  the  turnep  cabbage,  may  now  be  sown  and. 
the  plants  afterwards  treated  as  directed  for  cabbages  ; 
but  do  not  earth  them  above  the  swelling  bulb  or  stem. 
The  turnep  rooted  kind  should  be  sown  on  a  bed  of 
strong  rich  ground,  and  treated  as  turneps.  Thin  the 
plants  with  the  hoe,  to  the  distance  of  16  inches  apart. 

The  early  sown  plants  may  now  be  planted  out. 
Broccoli. 

The  early  sown  broccoli  plant  should  now  be  planted 
out  into  beds  of  good  rich  earth,  in  an  open  situation  at 
the  distance  of  three  feet  every  way. 

Broccoli  seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  this  month, 
for  a  second  principal  crop,  for  winter  and  spring  use. 
On  the  opening  of  the  spring,  plant  out  the  stalks  of 
the  purple  kind,  and  they  will  produce  abundance  of 
spreuts. 

Management  of  Beans  in  blossom. 

The  early  mazagan,  long  podded,  Windsor  bean,  See. 
should  be  topped,  when  arrived  at  full  bloom,  and  the 
lower  pods  beginning  to  set  The  early  mazagan  bean, 
may  be  lopped,  when  about  two  feet  high,  and  the  lar- 
ger sort,  when  about  three  feet  high  ;  this  may  be  done 
with  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Sowi  tgPeas. 

A  few  of  the  early  hotspur  peas,  where  a  succession 
is  wanted,  may  be  sown  twice  this  month. 
Transplanting  iMIuces. 

In  moist  weather,  transplant  such  of  the  lettuce, 
sown  in  the  two  former  months,  as  are  fit,  not  near 
trees,  but  in  Ihe   open  ground. 

Dig  the  ground  neatly,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth, 
then  dibble  in  the  plants,  in  rows,  ten  or'welve  iuchea 
asunder,  and  Ihe  same  distance  from  one  another  iu  the 
rows  ;  water  them  immediately,  and  repeat  it  occasion- 
ally, until  ihey  have  taken  root. 

Such  as  are  intended  to  remain  for  heading,  where 
sown,  should  now  be  thinned  to  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  every   way. 

.S'oiemg  Lettuce  Seed. 

Lettuce  »eed  of  various  kinds,  may  now  be  sows,  two 
or  three  times,  this  month,  for  a  constant  supply.  The 
different  heading  kinds,  also  the  Aleppo  and  Egyptian 
cos  Which  do  nothead  like  the  other  kinds;  but  if  tied 
ii;>  as  endive,  they  will  blanch,  and  be  very  crisp.  The 
various  hinds  ci  eos  which  are  now  beginning  to  gather 
and  whiten  in  Hie  heart,  should  be  tied  up  with  string* 
of  Uussia  mats,  only  a  few  at  once. 

So!i'in<r  Small  Sallading. 

Sow  a  variety  of  small  salladiag,  every/  week,  or  (en 

days  ;  for  these, shoot  to  seed  at  t^ls  icbson  veryrap'dly; 

li   I    as  e.-es-.s  or  pfcppe--;rass,  &c.  -ow  the  seeds  at 

'    season    i  s,  on  shady  be  de-s,   cover 

them  lightly,  and  give  them  occasional  waterings. 
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Kiii'ify  Beans. 

A  principal  crop  of  Kidney  beans  should  be  V}*n™> 
in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  and  successioual  crops, 
about  the  middle,  and  also  towards  the  end. 

Any  of  the  dwarf  kinds  maj  now  be  planted.  1  ne 
cream-colored,  brown  speckled,  yellow  and  white,  are 
the  earliest  sorts,   and  should  be  chosen  for  the  nrsi 

CriPet  double  drills  be  made  for  them,  with  a  hoe,  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  asunder,  and  an  inch  and  an  halt 
deep;  drop  the  beans  therein  at  the  distance  ot  hvoor 
three  inches  from  one  another,  draw  the  earth  smoothly 
over  them. 

The  various  kinds  of  running  beans,  may  also,  now 
be  sown  in  drills,  four  or  five  feet  asunder,  and  the 
seeds  planted  double  the  distance,  of  the  dwarf  sort 
from  one  another.  When  the  plants  come  up,  and 
their  runners  begin  to  shoot,  let  some  tall  sticks,  or 
poles,  be  placed  to  each  row,  for  them  to  climb  upon. 
thev  will  soon  take  hold,  and  twine  themselves  around 
the'poles,  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  or  more. 

The  Scarlet  runner,  though  in  some  of  the  eastern 
state'  it  produces  plentifully,  in  the  middle  states  seldom 
pr.  d'!ces  much,  and  is  only  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of 
its  flowers. 

Carolina  and  Lima  Beans. 

The  Carolina  beans  may  be  planted  in  the  first  week 
of  this  m.mlh,  and  treated  as  directed  for  the  running 
kidney  beans.  . 

The  Lima  beans,  should  not  be  planted,  in  the  middle 
states,  before  the  middle  of  the  month,  when  vegetation 
is  very  brisk,  for  they  are  subject  to  rot,  if  planted  in 
cold  weather,  when  the  ground  is  moist.     They  should 
have  a  light  sandy  rich  soil,  and  be  planted  in  hills  at 
the  distance  of  six  feet  from  hill  to  hill  ;  and  the  poles  for 
their  support,  ought  to  be  strong,  and  near  ten  feet  high. 
Both  these  kinds  are  very  productive,  will  continue  bcar- 
jag  till  overtaken  by  frost,  and  are  very  delicious. 
Radishes. 
Hoe    or  weed,  and  thin  the  advancing  crops  of  rad- 
ishes.   Continue  to  sow  a  fresh  supply,  every  two  weeks. 
Planting  Radishes  /.jr  Seed. 
Transplant  radishes  for  seed  when  the  roots  are  just 
in   their  prime;  set  them   in   the  ground   in   showery 
weather,   if  possible,  if  not  give  then,  frequent  water- 
ings.    Choose  fcr  this  purpose,  some  of  the  best  kinds, 
lonr  perfectlv  strait  rooted,  and  with  short  lops  ;  those 
of  clear  pale  "red,  and  those  of  a  deep  purple,  are  to  be 
preferred.  .  , 

Plant  the  roots  by  dibble,  in  rows  four  feet  asunder, 
and  one  foot  in  the  row,  in  an  open  situation,  and  give 
them  a  good  watering  immediately  after. 

Select  also,  some  of  the  best  formed  white  and  red 
turnip-rooted  radishes,  of  moderate  growth,  hoe  out 
the  others,  and  let  them  remain  for  seed  ;  or  if  necessity 
Teqiires,  you  may  trausplant  them  j  in  that  case,  plant 
the  bulbs  in  the  earth,  leaving  the  tops  free,  and  water 

them. 

Spinach. 

Weed  and  thin  the  spinach  sown  last  month  ;  and  of 
the  early  crops,  both  of  the  round  leaved  and  prickly 
seeded  kinds,  leave  a  sufficiency,  both  of  the  male  and 
female  plants,  for  seed. 

If  a  continuation  is  required,  sow  more  of  the  smootn 
seed. 

Cleaning  and  thinning  Carrots  and  Parsnips- 
Carrots  may  now  be  well  cleared  from  weeds,  and  the 
plants  thinned  to  about  six  or  seven  inches  apart. 
•Parsnips  should  also  be  attended  to  in  like  manner,  and 
thinned  to  from  eight  to  ten  inches  asunder,  and  the 
ground  hoed  between  them. 

Planting  out  Celery. 
Some  of  the  early  celery  plants,  from  the  seed-bed 
should  now  be  pricked  out  to  obtain  strength,  previous 
to  a  final  plantiug  in  trenches.     They  should  he  planted  i 
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would   exhaust   the  roots,  and  injure   the  next  years 
produce. 

Smeing  Celery  Seed. 
Sow   more   celery   seed  for  a  principal    later  crop  ; 
shade  them  in  hot  sunny  weather,  and  give  them  occa- 
sional waterings. 

Beets. 

Weed  the  early  beets,  and  thin  them  to  eight  or  nine 
inches,  plan',  from  plant.  Continue  to  sow  some  of  the 
red  beet  seed  in  drills. 


Roota  Baga,  or  Sicedish  Turnep. 
Recta  Biga  is  more  of  the  species  oMhe  turnep 


rooted  cabbage,  than  the  common  garden  or  field  turnep 
If  the  seed  has  not  been  sown  in  the  last  month,  it  may 
be  sown,  in  the  broad  cast  way,  early  in  this.  As  the 
plants  advance  in  their  growth,  they  should  be  hoed  out 
to  lh<  distance  of  about  sixteen  inches  every  way  ;  they 
will  continue  increasing  in  size,  till  late  in  autumn,  when 
if  not  used  before,  they  may  be  taken  up,  and  preserved 
through  the  winter,  in  like  manner  as  turnips  ;  they  are 
more  hardy,  will  keep  better,  and  be  as  fresh  in  May, 
as  at  Christmas. 

The  flesh  of  the  root  is  yellow,  sweet,  and  firm,  being 
nearly  twice  as  heavy,  as  the  root  of  the  common  tur- 
nep of  the  same  size.  It  is  by  many  people  preferred 
to  the  common  turnep. 

Onions. 
The  onions  which  were  sown  at  an  early  season,  with 
an  expectation  of  their  growing  to  a  sufficient  size  the 
first  year  for  table  use,  should  now  be  perfectly  cleared 
from  weeds,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  about  three  inches 
from  each  other  ;  some  of  them  should  be  pulled  out  at 
an  early  period,  and  kept  clear  of  weeds,  from  the  first 
sowing^  till  they  arrive  at  perfection 

Onion  seed  may  be  now  sown  broad-cast,  on  rather  a 
poor  soil,  to  raise  small  bulbs  for  the  next  year's  en»p, 
and  if  the  ground  should  be  very  dry,  you  may  water 
them  occasionally. 

Turneps. 
Hoe  and  thin  your  turneps;  and  sow  some  more  of  the 
early  Dutch,  in  'the  beginning  of  this  month,  for  a  suc- 
cession. The  sowing  should  be  performed  immediately 
after  rains;  sow  them  thin  and  even,  and  rake  the 
ground  smooth. 

Hamburg  Parsley,  Scorzonera,  and  Salsafy. 
The  large    rooted  parsley,   scorzonera,  and   salsafy, 
must  now  be  carefully  cleaned  from  weeds,  and  thinned 
to  about  six  inches  asunder 

Early  in  this  month,  sow  principal  crops  for  autumn 
and  winter. 

Capsicums,  or  Red  Peppers.^ 
Early  in  this  month  you  may  sow,  in  a  bed  of  rich 
earth,  seeds  of  various  kinds  of  capsicums;  the  lart.re 
flat  kind,  commonly  called  bull-nose,  is  that  which  is 
preferred  for  pickling.  These  plants  may  be  planted 
out  in  rows,  about  the  first  of  June. 

The  early  plants  raised  in  hot-beds,  should  in  the  mid- 
dle states,  be  now  planted  out,  where  they  are  to  remain 
taking  advantage  of  the  moist,  or  rainy  weather.  The 
rows  to  he  two  feet  asunder,  and  the  plants  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  When  planted,  give  each 
some  water  occasionally,  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds. 
Tantalus. 
Sow  the  seeds  of  tcmatas   in   the   first  week  in  this 


the  soil  should  be  very  fine  and  rich.  Put  four  or  five 
seeds  in  a  place,  and  if  they  all  come  up,  permit  only 
two  to  stand  ;  should  they  be  intended  to  form  an  arbour 
others  may  be  planted  at  three  or  four  feet  distance,  and 
attended  to  in  like  manner  ,  or  they  may  be  planted  and 
treated  as  •  arolina  and  Lima  beans,  and  supported  by 
long  poles. 

The  smaller  kind  maybe   planted   as  the  above,  ami 
when  Ihey  appear  above  ground,  fix  sticks  four  or  live 
feet  high,  for  them  to  climb  upon. 
Egg-Pianta. 
About  the  middle  of  this  month,  you  should  set  out, 
for  fruiting  the  early  plants,  wiiich  were  forwarded  in  the 
hot-beds.     A  rich  sandy  soil   is   the  most  suitable  for 
them.     Plant   them  two  and  a  half  feet  asunder.    As 
they  advance  in   growth,   draw  some  earth  about  their 
stems  ;  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 
Endive. 
Some  endive  may  now  be  sown  for  an  early  crop  ; 
but  at  this  season,  it  is  very  apt  to  run  to  seed,  and  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  mouth,  more  may  be  sown. 
The  white  and  green  curled  endive  are  the  sorts  to  sow 
now.     When  the  plants  are  ahou'.  three  inches  high,  they 
should  be  iraespianted  into  beds,  at  the  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  inches  from  each  other,  and  immediately  wa- 
tered. [To  be  continued-] 


TO   THE 

Lieutenants    and   ^I\<Vs\\\nu\cn. 

OF    THE    UNITED    STATES'    KAVY. 

Ab.  //. 

Willi  every  disposition  on   the  part  of  your  coun- 
try, to  furnish  you  the  means  of  obtaining  practical 
information  in  the  line  of  your  profession,  many  of 
you  must  necessarily  remain  unemployed  at  sea,  for 
the  want   of  room  on  board  our  ships.     You  are, 
however,  generally,  attached  to  navy-yards,  to  ships 
in  ordinary,  or  in  port,  and  you  have  the  opportunity 
of  storing  your  minds   with    information  highly  ne- 
cessary to  perfect  you    in  the  knowledge  of  the  du- 
ties of  an  experienced   commander  ;  and   if  this   is 
denied  you,  in  whatever  situation  you  may  be  placed, 
the  means  are  afforded  you  of  acquiring  those  liberal 
attainments,  without  which,  no  one  can  be  an  accom- 
plished officer,   and   which  may  be  more  useful  to 
those  of  the  navy  than  of  any  o;her  profession.     No 
gentleman  should  be  without  them  ;  and,  least  of  all, 
should  you  deprive  yourselves  of  the   golden  oppor- 
tunity which  now  presents  itself  ;  you,  who  are  indi- 
vidually and  unllcctively  responsible  for  the  character 
and  standing  of  your  country  among  foreign  nations  ; 
you,  who  are  to  be  its  representatives  abroad  ;  you, 
who  are  frequently  to  decide  on  great  national  ques- 
tions, and  are  to  stand  before  princes  and  potentates 
of  all  nations,  to  sustain  the  rights  of  your  country, 
founded  on  national  law.     Do  you  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  qualify  yourselves  in   a  knowledge  of  those 
languages,  and   those  laws,  which  may  hereafter  not 


at  the   distance  of  three  ir.ches  from  one  another, 


beds  of  rich  loose  earth,  watered  immediately,  and  after- 
wards occasionally,  till  they  grow  freely  ;  and  when 
they  have  acquired  sufficient  strength,  they  are.  to  be 
planted  in  trenches,  as  directed  in  Juno. 
Jlsparagus. 
Asparagus  is  in  the  best  state  for  cutting  when  the 
shoots  are  from  two  to  four  inches  above  ground,  and 
the  buds  are  close  and  compact.  Keep  the  beds  free 
from  weeds,  and  discontinue  the  general  outting,  as  soon 
sa  the  stalks  appear  small  and  weaker,  than  usual,  as  ittj 


month,  on  a  warm  sandy  soil,  to  remain  for  fruiting,  or    only  render  you  useful,  but  highly  ornamental  ?   1  he 

time  may  be,  and  the  circumstances  may  occur,  that 
from  a  single  individual  of  the  navy,  the  character 
of  his  nation  may  be  inferred.  Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, some  of  our  ships,  in  their  extensive  cruizes  for 
your  instruction,  or  for  other  purposes,  should  touch 
at  the  port  of  some  one  of  the  princes  of  India,  who 
had  never  seen  an  American  ;  we  will  suppose  the 
commander  to  call  on  him  ;  we  will  suppose  this 
commander  to  be  a  highly  accomplished  officer,  capa- 
ble of  imparting  to  the  prince  a  correct  knowledge  of 
our  country,  its  political  institutions,  its  commerce, 
&c  &c.  ;  we  will  suppose  his  manners  dignified,  his 
whole  conduct  imposing, — would  it  not,  1  ask,  be 
natural  for  this  prince  to  infer,  that  this  officer  was  a 
fair  sample  of  his  nation  ?  and  is  it  not  likely,  that, 
in  the  event  of  commercial  or  other  intercourse  be- 
tween us  aud  the  prince,  we  should  derive  some  ad« 


they  may  be  transplanted,  as  before  directed.  Plant 
from  the  hot  beds,  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  those 
plants,  which  are  forwarded  therein  ;  about  two  feet 
apart,  and  provide  supports  for  tbem  to  run  on  :  or  they 
may  be  trained  to  fences,  as  they  run  greatly,  if  kept 
clear  of  weeds. 

Momordica,  or  Balsam  Jlpple. 
There  are  two  species  of  this  plant,  the  large  and  the 
small. 

The  large  balsam  apple  is  a  great  runner,  and  requires 
11    a  trellis  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high  to  run  on,  in  order 


to  support  it  in  the  best  manner  ;  it  will  require  some 
assistance  in  train  ng  it  with  strings.  When  it  begins 
to  produce  fruit,  the  appearance  is  beautiful  ;  they  are 
sometimes  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  as 
they  begin  to  ripen,  are  of  a  high,  rich  orange  colour, 
aud  are  much  admired  in  our  markets,  though  as  a  vul- 
nerary, the  smaller  kind  is  preferable. 

The  seeds  of  the  large  sort,  as  well  as  the  smaller, 

should  be  planted  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  where 

|  they  are  to  remain,  as  they  do  not  bear  transplanting-; 
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vantage  from  the  favourable  impressions  produce  I 
this  officer  on  bis  mind  ?  This  is  the  situatioi 
which  you  may  all  be  placed  ;  no  rank  is  exempted 
from  it  ;  every  officer,  from  the  admiral  who  com- 
mands his  fleets,  to  the  midshipman,  to  whom  no  dis- 
tinct duties  can  he  assigned,  are  all  liable  to  it 
AVhat  will  be  the  pride  of  yoMr  country,  if  yon,  as 
their  representative,  acquit  yourselves  honorably  '■ 
what  their  mortification,  if  otherwise  ?  With  such 
itrong inducements,  then,  before  you,  need  I  admon- 
ish you  of  the  necessity  of  applying  all  your  leisure  to 
tboie  studies,  which  the  paternal  care  of  your 
country  affords  you  the  means  of  perfecting  your- 
selves in,  and  without  which,  the  nature  of  your 
profession,  and  the  early  period  at  which  you  have 
embraced  it,  would  deprive  you  of  the  opportunity  of 
doing  ?  Let  not  the  time  be  uselessly  spent,  that  is 
not  occupied  in  search  of  knowledge  purely  profes- 
sional ;  and  even  you,  v.  ho  are  actively  employed,  do 
not  ph.ee  so  high  a  value  on  your  personal  exertions, 
as  to  obstruct  your  minds  from  higher  considerations. 
The  strength  that  can  execute,  and  the  bravery  that 
nothing  can  daunt,  are  highly  estimable  ;  but  of  what 
avail  is  strength  and  courage  without  the  skill  to  di- 
reci  them.  They  are  estimable  in  the  ox  and  the 
horse  :  man  may  possess  them,  and  be  despised. 
Courage  and  strength,  alone,  never  yet  constituted 
what  is  generally  called  a  great  man  The  most 
accomplished  statesmen  and  warriors,  have  been 
men  frequently  remarkable  for  their  feeble  consti- 
tutions and  want  of  personal  strength  than  otherwise  ; 
nay,  the  greatest  naval  hero  that  the  world  has  pro- 
duced, was  infirm  and  a  cripple  when  he  gained  his 
oreatest  victories.  And  how  did  he  rise  to  that  de- 
gree of  splendor  which  has  dazzled  the  world  ? 
Not  so  much  by  bis  courage  and  strength,  as  by  the 
most  unremitting  attentions  to  every  thing  which  re- 
lated to  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  naval  officer. 
From  an  obscure  cabin  Loy,  through  every  successive 
grade,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  admiral  ; — the  protec- 
tor of  his  count'.;.',  her  pride  and  her  glory  ;  the 
scourge  and  the  dread  of  her  enemies  ;  the  saviour 
of  states,  the  companion  of  kings  !  There  were 
some  blemishes  rn  I  is  character,  but  it  was  its  bril- 
liancy that  rendered  them  so  conspicuous. 

The  rise  of  a  nary  officer  is  slow,  but  progressive  ; 
if  he  has  merit,  every  day  brings  him  nearer  t"  his 
goal;  the  race  of  Nejson,  was  long  and  tediou 
Nearly  the  whole  period  allotted  to  the  life  of  m  in, 
was  spent,  ere  he  had  attained  the  meridian  of  his 
glory.  But  can  this  be  so  much  the  case  in  our  na- 
vy ?  Has  not  promotion  been  so  rapid,  as  to  scarcely 
allow  the  time  necessary  to  qualify  those  who  are 
advanced  to  a  higher  rank  ?  And  have  we  not  seen 
those  in  command  of  squadrons,  who,  but  a  very 
few  years  since,  entered  the  service  as  midshipmen  ? 
Such  has  been  the  rapidity  of  promotion,  and  equally 
(and  if  possible  more)  rapid  it  promises  to  be  ;  but 
do  not  flatier  yourselves  to  obtain  it  without  deserv- 
ing it.  No  rules  have  heretofore  been  established 
in  relation  to  promotion  ■  they  are  now  adopted  ; 
public  notice  has  been  given  of  the  time  when  exam- 
inations will  take  place,  and  every  thing  shows  a  di- 
pontion  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  enfoice 
them.  Formerly,  some  obtained  promotion,  who 
ha.  e  proved  unworthy  of  it  ;  now,  none  can  receive 
it  but  those  who  bid  fair  to  hecome  useful  and  orna- 
mental to  their  country.  Such  may,  under  the  ex- 
isting rules,  demand  promotion,  for  they  are  entitled 
to  it.  Now,  compare  your  situation  with  those 
the  same  classes  in  the  British  navy  ;  let  us  look  at 
the  letters  of  the  "  Post  Captain,"  mentioned  in  ay 


firmer  address  to  you  ;  he  says,    ill  pages  2,  3,  and 

t  of  his  introduction,  that  a  midshipman  must  serve 
-ix  years  before  he  can  obtain  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant ;  that  few,  except  the  sons  of  men  of  interest, 
obtain  the  rank  of  captain  before  thirty,  and  that 
the  average  age  of  arriving  at  the  rank  of  rear  ad- 
miral, is  fifty-five  years,  a  period  of  exposure  and 
servitude  sufficient  to  wear  out  any  hut  an  iron  con- 
stitution. Y  >n  may  be  admirals  in  the  time  required 
to  form  a  British  post  captain  !  What  is  the  lan- 
guage placed  by  the  "  Post  Captain"  in  the  mouth 
of  a  British  lieutenant  ?  "  Ifhat  is  the  use  of  my 
exerting  myself?  I  have  no  chance  of  promotion. 
I  shall  be  a  first  lieutenant  until  lam  grey  headed  ; 
then,  perhaps,  I  may  be  promoted  by  scignior'ty." 
Page  6,  of  letters. 

After  complaining  bitterly  of  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  the  administration  of  the  British  navy,  and 
recommending  a  system  corresponding  with  the  one 
whtch  has  been  established  by  us,  he  says, 

"  There  is  a  growing  marine  on  the  otiier  side  the 
Atlantic,  that  will,  in  another  war,  dispute  with  us 
the  dominion  of  the  seas.  We  may  at  first  beat 
them  by  numbers  ;  but,  unless  we  alter  our  system, 
they  will  beat  us  singly  ;  and  the  maritime  nations 
of  Europe  will  be  glad  to  assist  them  in  reducing 
our  power  at  sea,  as  the  continent  to  overturn  the 
military  sway  of  France. 

"  Your  lordship  will  excuse  my  speaking  plain  ; 
the  state  of  the  navy  requires  it,  and  the  safety  of 
the  country  demands  it."     Page  7. 

Such  is  the  language  of  a  British  "  Post  Captain  ;" 
but  do  not  let  it  lull  you  into  a  confidence  of  your 
own  superiority  ;  a  confidence  which  was  felt  by 
British  naval  officers,  and  which  has  brought  on 
England  the  evils  which  she  now  deplores  ;  rather 
let  il  roire  vour  best  energies  to  render  the  foregoing 
quotations  prophetic 

A  NAVAL  OFFICER 

•Miscellaneous  Select  vows . 

The  eighteenth  century,  beyond  any  oilier  in  the  circle 
of  authentic  history,  has  been  distinguished  f<-r  the  ap- 
plication of  mechanical  means  in  aid  of  the  physical 
powers  of  mankind.  It  has  been  estimated,  that,  in  the 
Island  of  Gieat  Britain  alone,  the  use  of  machinery  was 
so  general,  as  to  have  been  equivalent  to  an  addition  to 
the  population  of  one  hundred  millions  of  adult  persons. 

Boston  Manufacturers.  There  have  been  finished  this 
week,  at  Daggett's  Manufactory,  in  Market-street,  a  pair 
of  Looking  Glass  s,  the  piers  of  which  are  7-J  by  40  inch- 
es. They  have  been  purchased  by  one  of  our  patriotic 
citizen*.,  and  now  adorn  his  elegant  mansion.  The  price 
paid  for  them,  was  nine  hundred  dollars  :  and  we  think 
them  richly  worth  every  cent  of  the  money.  Wo  have 
a  double  satisfaction  in  noticing  this  subject  ;  in  the 
first  place,  that  we  have  a  mechanic  capable  of  executing 
so  superb  a  specimen  of  finished  American  Workman- 
ship ;  and  in  the  next,  that  we  possess  citizens  able  and 
willing  to  patronize  such  talent  and  enterprise.  Wc 
feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  carved  work,  gild- 
ing, &c.  of  these  glasses,  would  vie  with  the  best  produc- 
tions of  workshops  of  London  or  Paris. — Bust.  pap. 

Portland,  -Sprit  21. — Arrived   in  this  town  last  week. 
Admiral  GEORGE  TATE,  of  the  Russian  Navy,  on  a  visit 
to  his  relatives  and  friends  who  reside  in  this  place  and 
vicinity.      Admiral  Tate    came   with    his  parents  to  this  I 
country  from  England,  when  between  one  and  two  years 
of  age,   and    resided'  in    that   part   of  Falmouth  called  : 
Slroudwater.     At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  left  this  for  the 
West  Indies,  and  thence  to  England — and  soon  after  en- 
tered the  Russian  service — in    which  he   has  continued 
ever  since,  a  period  of  forty  eight  years,  and  by  his  merit 
and  good  conduct,  as  an  odicer  and  gentleman,  he  has 
Disen  to  the  first  rank  and  command  in  his  profession.  I 
»dmiral  Tate  is  also  a   member  of  the  Russian  Seuate, 
the  highest  court  of  the  Empire.  ' 


si  to  my  mind  some  scraps 


WEIGHTS    AND 
The  commercial  world    will    i  -wmere  nali. 
that  a  plan   has  been  commenced    »  .rf:.. 
the   British    government,   for  determ. '.'.  . 
contents   of  the   weights   and    measures   of  . 
countries.     This  important  subject  is  to  be  acco;"   .... 
by   procuring  from    abroad,   correct  copies  of  foreign 
standards,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  England  at 
his  majesty's  mint.     Such   a  comparison,    which  could 
be   effected   only  at  a  moment  of  universal   peace,  has 
never  been  atlempted  on   a  plan  sufficiently  general  or 
systematic  ;  and   hence   the  errors   and   contradictions 
which  abound  in  tables  of  foreign  weights  and  measures, 
even  in  works  of  the  highest  authority      In  order,  there- 
fore, to  remedy  an  inconvenience  so  perplexing  in  com- 
merce, viscount  Castlereagh  has,  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  board  of  trade,  issued  a  circular,  dated  March  16, 
1818,  directing   all   the  British  consuls  abroad,  to  send 
home  copies  of  the  principal  standards  used  within  their 
respective  consulates,  verified  by  the  proper  authorities, 
and  accompanied  by  explanatory  papers  and  other  doc- 
uments  relative  to  the  subject.     Most  of  his  lordships 
orders  have  been    already  executed  in  a  very   full   and 
satisfactory     manner.     The    despatches    and   packages 
transmitted  on  the  occasion,  are  deposited  at  the  royal 
mint,  where  the  standards  are  to   be   forthwith   com- 
pared. r=r-:= 

Marvellous  — A  circumstance  has  recently  taken  place 
at  Fahlun,  the  capital  of  Delacarlia,  in  Sweden,  which 
might  figure  with  advantage  in  a  novel.  In  working 
to  establish  a  new  communication  between  two  shafts  on 
a  mine,  the  body  of  a  miner  was  discovered  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation,  and  impregnated  with  vitriolic  wa- 
ter. This  body  was  quite  soft,  but  hardened  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air.  No  one  could  identify  the  individual, 
it  was  only  recollected,  that  the  accident  by  which  he 
had  been  buried  in  the  earth,  had  taken  place  fifiv  years 
ago.  All  enquiries  as  to  the  name  of  the  sufferer,  had 
already  ceased,  when  a  decripid  woman,  leaning  upon 
crutches,  slowly  advanced  towards  the  corpse,  and 
knew  it  to  be  that  of  a  young  man  to  whom  she  had  been 
promised  in  marriage,  half  a  century  ago.  She  threw 
herself  on  the  body,  which  had  the  appearance  of  bronze, 
bathed  it  with  tears,  and  fainted  with  joy  at  having  once 
more  beheld  the  object  of  her  affection,  this  side  the 
grave.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to  trace  the  contrast 
otFered  by  this  couple  —the  one  buried  fifty  years  ago 
still  answering  all  the  appearances  of  youth  ;  while  the 
other,  weighed  down  by  age,  evinced  all  the  fervency  of 
youthful  love.  == 

In  Sanda,  one  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  the  sand  has 
lately  been  blown  away  to  the  depth  of  nearly  twen- 
ty feet,  and  has  discovered  the  remains  of  buildings 
of  a  remote  antiquity,  enclosed  by  stone  walls  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  extent  ;  some  of  the  houses  are  very 
large,  and  roofed  with  stones  of  prodigious  size. 
There  are  circular  tumeli,  each  containing  three 
graves,  none  of  which  are  more  than  four  feet  sir 
inches  in  length  ;  and  there  is  no  tradition  afloat  that 
can  throw  light  on  these  very  curious  remains,  which 
have  undergone  hitherto  but  a  very  slight  investi- 
gation.   

RAPID  GROWTH. 

Killed,  at  Easton,  in  the  County  of  Bristol,  Mass.  on 
the  1-th  ir.st.  a  Hog,  the  property  of  Cyrus  Lothrop, 
Esq.  one  year  and  eight  months  old,  which  weighed 
74.'  lbs.  The  thickest  of  nis  pork  measured  nine  iuchet 
in  the  clear.  He  girted  fire  feet  round  the  neck,  -even 
round  the  largest  part  of  his  body,  and  .vas  six  feel  and 
two  inches  in  length.  He  was  purchased  on  the  third 
day  of  Dec  1817  ;  at  that  time  a  small  Pig.  and  so  un- 
promising in  appearance,  that  he  would  not  sell  for  half 
the  llicn  market  price.  Hi:  discovered  no  signs  of  un- 
common growth  until  April,  1818:  from  which  time, 
until  he  was  killed,  the  rapidity  of  his  increase  was  really 
astonishing.  He  gained  in  one  year,  six  hundred  and 
sixty  five  pounds.  

It  is  said  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  the  Shakspeare  of  S  pain, 
that  he  was  nice  asked  by  the  bishop  of  Bellero  t  i  ex- 
plain one  of  his  sonnets,  which  the  bishop  said  he  had 
often  read,  but  never  understood  Lopez  took  up  the 
sonnet  ;  and  alter  reading  it  over  and  over  several  aes, 
frankly  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  uaderstand  it  him- 
self. 
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KWfl.HOUE: 

A  principal  crop  of  Kid  ,_„„  „„  ,.,,„ 
in  the  first  week  of  ihKi,  APRIL  30,  1019. 
about  the  middle,  ar"1  

cre\m-o°<L!^    cultivation   of  Indian   Corn 


method   of  planting   described fluctuation  of 

pnCe — Us  causes — choice  of  seed — mode  of  cur- 
ing it  recommended. 

As  the  season  is  at  hand  for  planting  lfldiim  Corn,  we 
bee  leave  to  invite  the  attention  of  Agriculturists  to 
some  particulars,  wherein  experiments  may  be  tried,  to 
improve  the  quality,  and  to  increase  the  quantity  of  that 
most  important  and  valuable  grain,  deservedly  consid- 
ered the  staff  and  the  boast  of  our  country.  It  is  prob- 
ably too  late  now,  to  make  any  suggestions  relative  to 
the  mode  of  planting—  as,  before  this  will  reach  the  eye 
of  the  reader,  he  will  have  progressed  too  far  in  his  pre- 
parations to  adopt  any  new  plan  ;  for  those,  however, 
who  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  the  trial,  we 
will  here  mention  the  system  adopted  by  Col  Taylor,  of 
Caroline,  Virginia,  and  now,  as  wc  understand,  practised 
and  highly  approved  of,  to  a  considerable  extent  in  that 

According  to  his  plan,  corn  should  be  planted  at  the 
distance  of  5  i-2  feet  square,  with  two  or  three  stalks 
in  a  hill,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  ground  ;  on 
that  which  is  quite  poor,  one  grain  is  deemed  enough  for 
each  hill— This  is  the  method  pursued  by  him,  on  land 
that  will  not  produce  more  than  40  buslteisto  the  acre  ;  and, 
in  Maryland,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  very  few  farmers 
make  that  much,  except,  perhaps,  in  FreAuic/.-and  Wash- 
ington Counties.  The  rows  are  never  ploughed,  but  in 
me dirmlion,  that  is,  north  and  south.  If  the  land  will 
produce  more  than  40  bushels,  it  may.'.according  to  his 
opinion  and  practice,  be  planted  5  1-2  feet  one  way,  and 
two  feel  nine  inches  the  other ;  cross  ploughing  is  wholly  aban- 
doned ;  and  the  roots,  in  one  direction,  remain  uncut 
through  the  whole  period  of  cultivation.  The  most  com- 
mon mode  in  this  state,  is,  to  plant  it  equi-distant  in  all 
directions,  about  6  feet  each  way,  and  to  plough  it  both  ways 
alternately.  Very  little  pains  is  taken  in  the  first  in- 
»tance,  to  have  the  furrow  made  perfectly  strait,  as  it 
might  be  done  ;  and  what  gives  to  the  field  a  still  more 
slovenly  appearance,  and  is  attended  with  disadvantages 
and  embarrassment  through  the  whole  course  of  culti- 
vation, the  entire  want  of  method,  or  precision,  in  ar- 
ranging the  distance  of  the  hills  from  each  other,  in  the 
line  of  the  farrow. 

The  usual  mode  after  the  field  is  listed,  without  any 
guage  but  the  ploughman's  eye,  is,  for  each  labourer  to 
take  his  hoe  and  crossing:  the  furrow,  dig  a  hole  for  the 
corn  at  whathe  guesses  to  be  nooiit  6  feet  ;  having  no  guide 
but  his  eye,  and  his  imagination,  both  of  which  are  often 
dwelling  on  other  objects — so,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
irregular  and  unseemly,  than  a  field  of  corn  so  planted. 
One  might  suppose,  to  look  at  it,  that  it  had  been  dropt 
by  a  blind  or  a  drunken  man.  -The  irregulai  ity  in  the 
standing  of  such  corn,  prevents  one  fi-om  serine  through 
a  rew  of  a  few  hundred  yards  in  length. — It  requires  con- 
tinual watchfulness,  afterwards,  on  the  part  of  an  unin- 
terested slave  ploughman,  who  must  take  special  care  to 
make  a  zig  zag  furrow,  lest  by  a  straight  line  furrow  he 
should  cut  up  one  half  of  the  hills. 

The  method  spoken  of  by  Col.  Taylor,  of  fixing  the 
distance  of  the  hills  by  coloured  rags  on  a  string,  is  no 
doubt  very  good  ;  another,  and  a  very  simple  one,  which 
we  have  seen  practised,  is  to  fasten  two  small  sapplings, 
so  that  the  two  ends,  which  are  intended  to  make  the 
mark  across  the  furrow,  shall  be  at  whatever  distance  the 
corn  is  designed  to  be  planted  in  that  direction. — These 
sapplings  are  fastened  by  a  cross  bar,  uniting  them  just 
behind  the  horse  ;  the  other  two  ends  are  brought  nearer, 
to  as  lo  be  about  the  distance  before,  of  the  shafts  of  a 
horse  cart,  and  fastened  like  them  to  the  hames — a  back 
bank  fastened  to  a  hook,  a  staple  or  a  pin  on  each  side, 
and  crossing  over  a  common  cart  or  pack  saddle,  consti- 
tutes the  whole  gier  necessary  for  this  simple  instrument 
which. may  be  constructed  with  an  axe  and  an  augur,  by 
any  ploughman,  without  the  aid  of  a  nail  or  of  a  black- 
smith 

In  the  useof  this  sledge,  it  will  be  observed,  that  hav- 
ing ■made  one  straight  line  across  the  furrows,  by  keeping 
the  heel  of  one  shaft,  always  in  the  last  outside  mark 
made  by  the  other  shaft — then  dropping  the  corn  where 


the  workman,  wilh  perfect  ease,  by  means  of  a  * 
bow  ol*;:reen  wood,  each  end  of  which  is  put  through  an 
augur  hole,  and  wedged  in  near  the  lower  end  of  each 
shaft  of  the  sledge  ;  making  a  handle  for  the  workman 
In  the  common  way,  as  here  described,  the  sledge  marks 
one  row  each  time*  but  it  miiht  easily  be  so  constructed 
as  lo  describe  two  or  even  three  rows  at  least,  for  corn 
planted  at  the  distance  of  S  feet  9  inches. 

As  to  the  time  of  planting. — On  the  western  shore 
in  the  lower  counties  of  this  state,  with  whose  practice 
the  Fditor  is  more  conversant,  the  usual  time  "  fixed  by 
the  old  people."  is  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  May,  but 
most  commonly  they  commence  about  the  10th  of  that 
month.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  it  is  bolieved 
they  plant,  on  an  average,  10  days  sooner  ;  the  object 
being,  probably,  to  gain  time  for  replanting  ;  but  it  often 
happens,  that  the  corn  planted  so  earh ,  rots  in  the  ground, 
for  want  of  sufficient  atmospheric  heat  to  promote  vege- 
tation :  we  incline  to  think,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  crops, 
the  latter  planting  is  the  best  system,  as  it  insures  an  off. 
hand  and  uninterrupted  vegetation  and  growth,  which 
must  be  in  all  cases  of  great  advantage. 

The  NtJMBcr.  of  seed  in  a  hill. — In  our  humble  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  tetter  lo  double  the  usual  number, 
which  is  three  or  four,  and  the  reasoning  is  this  :— 

The  great  enemies  to  young  corn  in  pur  country,  are 
the  crow  and  the  black  bird — by  which,  soon  after  it 
makes  its  appearance,  it  is  seized  and  pulled  up.  These 
vile  robbers,  in  a  state,  naturally,  either  of  restlessness 
or  of  constant  apprehension,  remain  but  a  very  short 
time  at  each  hill  ;  so  that  it  would  generally  happen, 
thai  if  they  remained  long  enough  to  pull  up,  say  two  or 
three  grains,  the  usual  number  planted,  they  would  most 
probably  "  hop  oft",'1  leaving  still  a  sufficient  number  of 
surviving  stalks,  if  six  or  eight  had  been  planted.  If  none 
should  be  pulled  up  by  the  birds,  they  are  easily  thinned 
at  a  proper  season. 

Again— by  planting  a  greater  number  of  grains,  the 
roots  of  all  become  so  intertwined  with  eacli  other,  that 
the  bud  cannot  easily  diaw  up  one  without  bringing 
along  the  whole  mass,  which  either  exceeds  his.  strength 
or  the  strength  of  the  young  stalk. 

As  to  the  kind  of  corn. — On  this  point,  much  might 
be  said,  as  much  depends  on  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
intended,  the  climate  where  it  is  to  becultivated,  and  the 
nature  of  the  land. 

What  at  first  appeared  strange  to  us,  and  may  so  ap- 
pear to  some  of  our  readers,  is,  not  so  much  that  the 
price  of  corn  varies  almost  every  day  in  the  Baltimore 
market,  from  one  to  three  cents  per  bushel,  but,  thai 
different  kinds  of  corn  should  be  each,  alternately,  high- 
er and  lower  than  the  other. 

These  irregularities  gr»w  out  of  a  variety  of  causes. 
Thev  are  a  source  of  perplexity  and  of  considerable  fault 
finding  amongst  the  planters  of  Maryland,  many  of  whom 
attribute  it  to  occasional  combinations  amongst  the  pur- 
chasers here.  If  we  knew  of,  or  if  any  person  will  con- 
vince us,  of  such  combinations  to  forestall  or  monopolize, 
as  the  sincere  friend  and  humble  advocate  of  the  Agri- 
culturist, we  will  not  hesitate  to  expose  and  reprobate 
them  ;  but  we  feel  persuaded,  that  such  combinations 
are  much  more  easilv  imagined  or  apprehended,  than 
they  are  actually  formed.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  these 
vibrations  of  price  turn  en  other  causes.  The  rise  or 
fall,  in  general,  speaking  without  regard  to  any  particular 
kind  of  corn,  depends  on  the  quantity  in  market  at  the 
time,  and  on  the  general  demand,  for  home  and  foreign 
markets  ;  this  is  the  course  of  nature,  and  is  a  sort  of 
truism,  which  we  need  scarcely  have  repeated.  The 
other  irregularity,  respecting  the  alternate  prevalence  of 
higher  prices,  fo'r  yellow  or  lorvhile  corn,  is  nctso  gen- 
erally understood.  This  depends  on  the  relative  pro 
portions  of  each  in  market,  •  combined  with  a  view  to 
the  particular  foreign  market  for  which  the  demand  hap- 
pens, at  the  moment,  to  exist,-and  where,.ibr  all  we  can 
learn,  the  price  of  either,  depends,  not  so  much  on  any 
intrinsic  difference  between  them,  as  on  the.  taste  and 
prejudices  which  prevail  amongst  different  people  in 
different  countries.  For  the  southern  poris  within  the 
United  States,  for  example,  the  while  corn,  is  purchased 
almost  exclusively  ;  it  is  intended  for  slacks,  employed 
in  the  more  profitable  cultivation  of  rice  and  cotton  ;  and 
blacks  are  known,   it  is  believed,  every  where,  to  enter 


tain  a  strong  disinclination,   Dot  to  say  antipathy,  toyej- 
low  corn  ,  so  that,  if  a  few  vesstls  happen  to  •'  be  up,"  as 


_._  happe 
the  merchants  phrase  it,  for  the  southern,  and  none  for 
these  marks  cross,  the  furrows,  every  one,  is  sure  te  be  Uhe  eastern  stales,  while  cern  rises  a  few  cents  above 
of  precise!;/ (Ae  lame  distance. — The  sledge  :s  controled  by   yellow. 


On  the  other  hand,  for  the  Eastern  Stales,  where  "  the 
folks" calculate  very  nicely  the  length,  breadth  and  the 
weight  of  Ihinj  s  ;  wh-re  they  have  no  slaves,  and  where 
the  corn  is  fed  to  their  horses  and  other  live  stock,  nono 
but  yellow  corn  is  demanded,  that  being  considered  more 
solid  and  nutritious  than  white.  To  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Portuguese  markets,  the  yellow  corn  is  usually  ex- 
ported ;  to  Madeira  ami  other  markets,  we  have  been 
told,  the  while  is  usually  sent.  The  much  greater  part  of 
the  great  quantity  consumed  in  this  city,  is  white — and 
far  "the  larger  proportion  of  all  that  is  sold  in  this  mark- 
et, is  of  that  colour. 

With  a  view  merely  to  the/irice,  however,  the  farmer 
might  select  the  one,  or  the  other,  with,  in  general,  an 
equal  chance  of  a  satisfactory  price.  His  selection, 
therefore,  should  be  guided  with  a  view  to  quantity,  hav- 
ing an  eye  to  the  strength  of  his  land,  as  that  which 
yields  most  on  rich,  could  not  be  sustained  on  poor  land. 

From  our  observation  upon  the  different  species  of  corn 
cultivated  in  this  state,  we  should  give  the  preference  to 
the  long  yellow  narrow  grained gourdseed,9  unless  it  were 
on  land  so  poor  that  we  should  not  wish  to  cultivate  itat 
all:  F'or  all  our  river  bottoms,  and  for  tolerably  good 
strong  upland,  we  think  it  possesses  decided  advantages- 
over  other  kinds.  These  advantages  consist  in  no  supe- 
riority of  quality,  but  in  the  grater  quantity  which  It 
yields.  It  has  been  objected  to  it,  that  it  has  loo  large  a 
cob  :  but  is  it  not  manifest,  that  the  lareerthe  circumfer- 
ence of  the  cob,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  grain  neces- 
sary to  cover  it  >  To  this  corn,  the  grain  of  which  is 
much  longer  than  any  other,  this  observation  applies  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

We  have  been  credibly  informed,  and  believe  the  facf, 
that  a  barrel  of  the  ears  of  this  corn,  will  shell  ,ix  bush- 
els, and  often  more,  of  grain  ;  whereas,  from  other  kinds, 
not  more  than  five  are  expected  The  common  number 
of  rows  on  an  ear,  is  from  14  to  22f  on  the  yellow  gourd 
seed  ;  the  writer  of  this  has  several  times  seen  forty 
perfect  rows ;  for  the  truth  of  which,  reference  may  be 
had  to  the  venerable  and  much  respected  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Maryland  District  Court  of  the  United  Stales,  to 
whom  the  Editor  once  sent  one  containing  that  number. 
This  Corn,  it  is  true,  takes  longer  to  dry,  and  is  more  lia- 
ble to  be  injured  in  the  loft  than  other  corn,  owing  to 
the  length  of  the  grain, .and  the  compactness  of  the  rows, 
and  perhaps  also  lo  the  thickness  of  the  husk.  This  is 
the  only  argument  we  have  heard  against  the  adoption 
of  it ;  but  if  the  corn  Iofl  be  properly  constructed,  all 
danger  on  that  score  may  be  obviated,  and  as  to  the  idea 
that  it  is  longer  fn  ripening,  and  more  likely  to  be  over- 
taken by  the  frost,  the  Editor  of  this  paper  affirms,  that 
he  remembers,  when  quite  a  boy,  thut  his  lamented  fa- 
ther, residing  near  the  Court  House,  in  Calvert  County, 
had  his  whole  crop  of  this  torn  husked  and  lofted  by  Ihe 
laslday  of  October.  The  object,  he  believes,  was,  to  sow 
wheat  in  Die  field.  The  corn  was  thoroughly  and  sound- 
ly cured,  but  it  was  probably  saved  by  the  following  ex- 
traordinary process,  which  is  worthy  of  record  and  of 
further  trial. 

The  left  was  that  of  a  round  log  hnuse,  t!srd  below,  for 
a  stable.  The  fio  ir  of  the  loft  consisted  of  thick  sleep- 
ers, split  out  of  cliesnnt  timber,  and  the  edges  not  quite 
touching.  A  tire  was  kindled  below  for  several  days  in 
succession,  not  to  heal  but  to  smoke  the  corn.  The  smoke 
did  pass  accordingly  through  the  w'hoie  mass,  say  150 
barrels,  and  the  corn  was  thoroughly  and  completely 
dried  and  cured. 

It  has  often  since  occurred,  that  this  plan  might  be  put 
in  practice  with  great  advantage,  and  would  allow  corn 
to  be  gathered  at  an  earlier  period.  It  goes  conclusively 
to  obvate  the  objections  against  that  kind  of  corn,  and 
leavesit,  on  a  consideration  of  all  other  circumstances, 
without  a  rival  or  competitor,  iu  the  estimation  of  the 
F.ditor  of  the  Jimeiican  Farmer. 

*  It  is  a  fact,  we  presume  generally  known,  that  corn  never 
has  an  odd  number  of  rows. 

The  quantity  of  grain  which  corn  will  yield  in  proportion  to 
its  bulk  in  the  ear,  may  be  measured  by  fastening  a  paper 
close  round  the  ear,  then  withdrawing  it,  and  shelling  the 
grain  into  the  paper.  The  grain,  if  a  sound  ear  of  genuine 
gourdseed  corn,  will  fill  the  space  thus  occupied  by  the  whole 
ear. 

f  The  stock  of  this  corn  was  procured  from  the  late  Basil 
Brooke,  who  cultivated  it  on  Bottle  creek,  and  from  whose, 
nearest  repi'csenlutive,  the  Editor  endtM'ored  to  procure  a  fete 
eari,  but  without  success. 
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icri/  /«/<;  _/iom  England. 

BOSTON-,   APRIL    20,    1819. 

Ey  the  fast  sailing  ship  rri ton,  captain  Hotcomb,  in 
18  days  from  Liverpool,  -ve  have  reeeived  (n  m  our  eor- 
respo  ,]  nts  in  London,  files  lo  i he  end  of  March',  and 
Liver)  -   '■       the   3d  inst.      WM  have  < 

the  articles  which   they  furnish  ol  i   interest  to 

the  American  reader.     Tranquility  *cf  nis  to  hare  been 
in  a  greater   mea-nre  restored  in    Prance.     The 
members  of  the  i  rs  had  been  principal]; 

qualified  air1  taken  their  seats.    The  Chan  berof] 
ties  had  nnt  been  dissolved,  and  on  the  other  hand  had 
Bhi         th<   rdispi    ilion  to  support  the  ministry,  by  re- 
jecting the  proposition   from  the  peers,  relative  to  the 
law  of  elections,  by  a  handsome  majority. 

In  the  British  Houst  of  Commons,  after  a  very  inter- 
esting inquiry,  a  debate  on  the  petition  against  the  hnn 
Windham  Quin,  a  member  from   Limerick,   charging 
him  of  br.bing  :  a  resolution  against  him  was  negatived 
— ayes  1 :',  noes  IS  J 

St.  Jean  d'  Angeley,  who  had  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  France,  arrived  at  Paris  March  10,  and  died 
the  day   after  of  the  °out  in  the  stomach. 

A'  i   man  paper  estimates  the  fortune  of  the  Prince 
of   Peace,    at   100,000,090  Spanish  6  dlars,    of   winch 
40,   00,  CO  are  said  to  be   deposited   in   England,  and 
0  in  France. 

The  examinations  before  tl  c  secret  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
Ban  I  s  tormina'..  d,  but  the  report  lias  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  the  house. 

Hi*  excellency  M.  Latovr  Mabourg,  is  appointed 
French  minister  to  the  eonrt  of  London. 

The  celebrated  M.  deKotzebue  was  assassinated  by  a 
Btudent  ntManheim,  on  the  2Sd  of  March  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter immediately  committed  suicide  with  the  same  pon- 
iard which  had  been  the  instrument  of  his  crime, — Both 
instantly  expired. 

Id  consequence   of  Er.  agr  •.veen  the  Span. 

ish  and  British  Governments,  aMr.  Dick  is  to  pro- 
ceed from  England  i  i  Vera  Cruz,  to  receive  a  quan- 
tity of  specie  collected  attial  port. 

A  great  number  of  vesfsls  have  been  chartered  in 
England,  to  proceed  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  goods, 
und  r  an  idea  that  the  Revolutionists  have  made  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  on  Lima, 

A  plan  for  employing  the  poor  in  agricultural  labours  j 
that  they  may  obtain  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  sup- 
port,  is  under  co  n  ip  England.     It  is  slated, 
that  there,  are  10,000  acres  of  waste  land  near  London, 
which  might  bet  made,  productive  by  extra  labour. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  has  published  an  ordinance,  by 
which  the  right  of  establishing  manufactures  of  every 
description,  is  granted  to  the  peasants,  it  having  been 
before  confined  to  the  nobility  and  merchants. 

The  mourning  for  the  late  king  of  Sweden,  was  con- 
tinued for  a  whole  year,  except  one  month,  when  it 
Was  suspended  on  account  of  the  coronation;  and  it 
was  for  that  reason,  continued  a  month  beyond  the  year. 
B>  :  'he  li  :>_  period  of  wearing  mourning  having  prot  ed 
"Hi  in  the  trade,  the  king  "having  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  the  loss  of  a  good  k.ng,  or  a  member  of 
the  royal  family,  is  great  enough  lor  a  faithi  .  people 
without  increasing  it  by  any  observances  injurious  to 
the  public  industry,"  has  ordained,  that,  for  the  future, 
mourning  i  or  queen  shall  la^t  but  six  months. 

J  li:   births  i  ilm,  during  the  last  year,  1818, 

were  2344;  deaths,  2280  j  marriages,  505  ;  divorces  26. 


Liverpool,  Ai-ril  2.— The  Velocipede  alias  Accelera- 
tor, alia'  i|lc  p«j,  !,.;,„•  Hobby  Hone,  alias  the  Tiacena, 
Jcc  Lc.  has  i  I  llj  lescribed,  with  an  accompany- 
ing engraving,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Mcrcuni.  and 
Subsequently  in  the  Kaleidoscope.  We  some  time  a^o 
predicted,  that  it  would'soon  be  all  the  rage  :  and  we 
now  hud  that  it  is  becoming  more  general  every  day.  i 
We  find  that  one  has  boon  manufactured  ui  this  town, 
from  the  description  given  in  the  Mercury;  and  that  it 
has  beeu  found  to  answer  beyond  the  expectation  of 
the  makers. 

Earthquakes.— A  letter  from  Palermo,  of  the  4lh 
inst.  received  on  Saturday,  contains  the  following  par- 
ti- ilars  :— "  \. '.?  have  had  most  dreadful  weather  here 
these  lasi  fourteen  days,  with  three  heavy  shocks  of  an 
earthquake,  which  hi.,  done  much  mischief  on  the 
south-east  part  of  the  Island,  throwing  down  churcaeo 


and  destroying  whole  villages.     Much  damage   has  als  • 
taken  place  among  the  shipping  ;  but  I  am  happy  t 
that  nothing  of  any  consequence  has   I  lere. 

rs  from  Messina  of  the  3d,  from  Napl<  -,    .   the 
were  also  received  ;  but  thongh  they  rem  all  d     lb  - 

of  the  safety  of- Messina,  they  contain  no  particulars  of 
the  devastation  mentioned  in  the  Palermo  letter. 

The  Ghent  Journal  affirms  t  hat  the  Generals  Hi  I 
and  Grouchy,  are  on  the  eve  cf  returning  Li  France  iroin 
America.  The  French  Government  are  taking  decisive 
.  ilish  the  fortresses  which  the  Allies 
tied  ■  i  |  ii  os  of  cannon  have  hern  or  I 
from  La  Rochelle  to  the  eastern  frontier,  and  above  600 
condemned  pieces  had  been  sent  to  the  foundary  of 
Strasburg  to  be  recast. 

A  person  who  left  Cadiz  on  the  ISth  ult.  and  who  is 
now  in  Paris,  has  communicated  the  following  details 
relative  to  the  expedition  about  to  be  sent  to  Buenos 
Ayres  :— 

"The  number  of  troops  is  about  13,000,  including  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  and  already  occupy  their  canion- 
i  nrrourhnod  of  that  port.  Cou,  t  d'  Abis- 

ii  d  (O'Donnell,  i  -,\  ho  commands  in  chief,  and  who  is  ap- 
pointed \  iceroy  of  Buenos  Ayres,  assembled  in  Cadiz 
15,000  on  the2Slh  of  January  last,  the  day  appointed  to 
celebrate  the  interment  of  her  Majesty,  the  late  Queen. 
He  reviewed  them  in  the  place  of  St.  Antome,  in  the 
pre-encs  of  a  considerable  body  cf  spectators  which  in- 
creased the  splend  i  of  the  ceremony,  and  whoall  ad- 
mired the  equipment  and  steady  discipline  of  the 
troops. 

"  All  the  Generals  who  are  attached  to  the  expedition, 
are  3t  this  moment  assembled  in  Cadiz.  General 
O'Oonnell  is  necessarily  occupied  in  enforcing  every 
precaution  necessary  to  accelerate  its  departure,  called 
to  such  an  important  destinv,  and  which  will,  without 
doubt,  be  the  finest  that  ever  left  the  ports  of  Spain. 
The  troops  are  animated  with  the  best  spirit,  and  every 
thing  excites  the  most  pleasing  hopes— Journal  des  Debate. 

To  arrest  horses  in  ihe  act  of  running  off. 
A  German  writer,  suggests  a  simple  method  of  stop- 
sing  horses  froui  running  away  : — the  plan  is  to  have 
blinds  so  attached  to  the  head  stall  of  the  bridle,  that  by 
dra.v  mg  a  check  rein,  fixed  for  that  purpose,  the  blinds 
will  immediately  close  over  the  eyes,  and  by  confound 
ing  the  horse,  compel  him  through  fear,  to  stop  imme- 
diately. If  the  plan  be  found  to  answer,  it  ought  to  be 
adopted,  particularly  in  the  case  of  all  public  stages. — 
The  line  from  the  blind  might  be  fastened  to  the  front 
of  the  stage,  so  that  any  passenger  might  pull  it,  in  case 
of  accident  to,  or  abence  of  the  driver.  It  is  confident- 
ly affirmed,  that  the  most  ungovernable  horse  or  mule 
may  be  subdued^and  made  quite  tractable,  by  stopping 
his  tars  with  wool  or  cotton  sons  to  prevent  his  hearing. 

Present  prices  uf  Maryland  produce,  in  the  Bal- 
rnore  market: 

The  last  advices  from  abroad  have  had  a  tendency  to 
depress  in  some  degree,  the  prices  of  tobacco,  which, 
during  the  last  seek,  had  been  looking  up.  From  Bre- 
nien,  advices  received  to  the  2-)th  March,  at  which  time, 
it  is  stated,  that  G50  hogsheads  Kentucky  tobacco  had 
been  sold  at  at  an  average  of  6  1-2  stivres  :  Virginia  is 
quoted  at  from  7  to  13,  and  Maryland  good,  with  a  good 
proportion  of  colored,  is  quoted  at  12  5-8  stivres. 

A  stivre  ma)  be  estimated  at  two  cents,  but  an  allow- 
ance of  40 per  cent,  discount,  is  to  be  made  for  cosis  and 
and  drawbacks,  of  various  kinds  ;  the  nettpro- 
y   be  reckoned  at  the  average  rate  of  13  cents 
for  1  i  stivres. 

T|  II  iCCO — Patuxent,  of  -ood  quality  ,  from  11  to  13; 
three  hogsheads  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Friendship, 
in  Vnne  Arundel  county,  sold  this  week,. for  $13  ;  wag- 
on tobacco, fronujUS  to  16  ;  Eastern  Shore,  $9  to  l'o  ;  Po- 
tomac cr  ip,  ;,  to  10. 
CUES,  white,  three  loads  from  E.  Shore  sold  for  55 

54 

§1   50 

1  -10 

6  50 

90 

45  to  50 


"~  to  my  inimj  some  scraps 


The  merchants   arid  traders 
i  receive  ami  circulate  doub 
and  the  parts  of  doubloons  at  the  3'5imiere  nati. 

rease    of  their  current  value  is  mau  '.r™(l's 
of  encouragoing  the  imj    rtation  of  thri.'"'"i  i';'- 
no-,  and  to  prevent  the   exportation  to    the   L. 

late  

li  is  said,  that  several  British  Naval  Officers,  have  been 
struck  from  the  rolls,  for  entering  the  Revolutionary 



Anagram. — It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  words 
"Prince  Regent,"  should  form  the  anagram  G.  JR.  en  pre- 
tence." 


BIRTHS. 
On  the  11th  ult.  the  wife  of  Mr.  S.  Wheeler,  of  Car- 
lisle, Con.  was  safely  delivered  of  3  living  children— two 
daughters  and  a  son — the  son,  however,  survived  but  a 
few  hours — the  mother  and  the  two  daughters  are  likely 
to  do  well.  What  is  further  remarkable,  is,  that  Mr.  W. 
about  14  months  since,  buried  a  son  and  two  daughters, 
in  the  course  of  ten  days — two  of  whom  were  interred 
in  one  grave. 


DIED. 

At  Sackett's  Harbour,  on  the  14th  inst.  Lieut.  Lewis 
,  German,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  son  of  Gen.  Obadiah 
i  German,  of  Chenango.  He  was  a  brave  and  mento  ious 
officer,  second  in  command  on  Lake  Ontario  and  nobly 
defended  his  country  in  the  late  war,  under  the  gallant 
Hull  and  Bainbridge,  on  board  the  Constitution  frigate, 
when  the  Gumere  and  Java,  British  frigates,  were 
taken. 

On  the  26th  January  last,  in  Pulaski  county,  West 
Tennessee,  whither  he  went  last  fall  on  a  visit  to  a  son- 
in-law  and  daughter,  General  John  Hamilton,  of  Guil- 
ford county,  N.  C.  He  was  one  of  Gen.  Green's  aids,  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  fought  at  Guildford  C.  H.  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1181,  and  was  active  in  gaining  our  Inde- 
pendence. 


T.  BE.TTS, 


yellow, 

WHEAT,  white, 
red, 

FLOUR,  from  the  waggon, 

RYE,  -  . 

OATS,  per  cargo, 

Beef,  butcher's  1?  1  2  cents  ;  Mutton  12  1-2  do.  Veal 
12  1  2  do.  Veal  perqiianer.fr.  m  the  country,  j}1  to  1  50; 
Potatoes,  retail  m  market,  si  per  bushel ;  Eg's  18  3-4 
per  doz.  Butter,  vary  Lute  fit  to  eat,  best,  50  to  62  1-2  cents 
per  lb.  Fowls  |l  25  per  pair.  ' 


BOOKSELLER  AND  STATIONER, 

4,  South  Calvert,  awl  57  1-2  Market  streets. 
AS  just  received  Cap  and  Letter  Paper,  English  of 
superior  quality;  English  Ink  Powder,  Wafers, 
Sealing  Wax,  Durable  Ink,  Drawing  Paper,  Mathemati- 
cal Instruments,  Slates,  &c;  Ledgers,  Journals,  Day, 
Memorandum,  Receipt,  Letter  and  Invoice  Books, 
various  sizes.  All  new  publications  regularly  received. 
School,  Classical,  Medical,  and  Miscellaneous  Books  in 
the  greatest  variety. 

JC?"  Country  Merchants,  Preceptors  of  Academics 
and  Schools,  Purchasers  of  Libraries  and  others,  sup- 
plied on  the  same  terms  as  heretofore,  by  wholesale  or 
rulal1- April  SO. 

Flower  and  Garden  Seeds,  &c. 

JUST  received  by  the  Belvidera  from  England,  a  fresh 
and  excellent  assortment  of  garden  and  llower  seeds 
and  roots,  which,  with  the  stock  already  on  ha. id,  ren- 
ders my  assortment  complete.  As  time  is  fast  approach- 
lug  to  use  those  articles,  persons  in  want  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  supply  themselves  in  time,  Oy  call- 
ing at  my  Nursery  and  Flower  Garden.  N.  Lexington 
street  extended,  or  at  Nicholas  Bonnefin's,  No.  18,  Com- 
merce street.  T.  B.  BASTUN. 
April  2 — it. 

^\*ew  liondon  Books 

JUST  RECEIVED  by  the  Franklin— Shakespeare" 
(.emus  justified— being  Restorations  and  Illustra- 
tions of  Seven  Hundred  Passages  in  Shakspeare's  Plavs, 
— By  T.  Jackson. 

The  Annual  BIOGRAPHY  and  OBITUARY  for  the 
year  1819. 

ST.  PATRICK,  a  National  Tale  of  the  5th  century,  St. 

COQUETRY',  a  novel  in  3  vols.  ""7»ST- 

CAMPBELL,  or  the  Scottish  Probationers,  a  Novel 
in  3  v. 

WILL    BE    OPENED    TO-M9RR0W, 

Aselect  assortmentof  STATIONARY ,  by  the  Frankli 


April  16 It 


N.  G.  MAXW  ;LL 

.Vo.  140,  Baltimore 


i-, 
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jftfeq  ;,al  Repository, 


A  principal  crop  of  kit  ;    miemenk  0f  Husbandry,  etc. 

ad 


TBTOHW 


in  the  first  week  of  lM'/->  lmplen^ 
about  the  middle,  an  ~        , 

Any  of  l>-         ...-iEY,  No.    2,  //nzorer  SJ>;^, 
cream-col     joining  Mr.   Gadsbt's  Hotel,   has  received   iiom 
»v        I    •'.  em  parts  of  Europe, (when  they  could  be  best  pro- 
curedj 

THE  FOLLOWING 

Seeds  and  Flower  Roots,  viz. 
20  varieties  of  Cabbage  r^eeds,  including  those 
which    Cobbett   mentions  in  his  last  6  Month's    Kesr 

Vvarieties  of  Brocoli  and  Cauliflower  Seeds,  adapted 
to  the  climate  of  this  country. 

6  do.    of  Beets,  two  sorts  of  which   are  a  very  tint 
Spinach,    and  a  substitute  for  Asparagus. 

8  do.  of  Lettuce,  two  sorts  of  winch  sell  in  Lurope 
for   12  shillings  sterling  per  ounce 

6  do.  of  Radishes  (very  beautiful)     do. 

6  do.   of  Turnips.  -Other  varieties  too  n 
mention. 

Also  a  numerous  variety  of 

FLOWER  SEEDS,  made  up  in  small  packages,  amongst 
the  latter  is  carnation.  Pheasant  eyed  pink  ;  and  Aun 
cula  at  25  dollars  per  oz.  The  ahove  are  all  genuine 
and  adapted  for  all  parts  of  the  union. 
To  close  the  sales  of  his  Floicer  Roots,  he  wM  sell  the  lol- 
lowing  Roots  at  reduced  prices,  viz. 

Double  Anemonies,  of  sorts 

Do        Ranunculuses,  scarlet  and  Persian,  do 

Do        Tulips  mixt 

Do         Carnation  Tulips 

Do        Yellow  Rose  Do 

Best  Dutch  single  Tulips 

Parroquet  Do 

Polyanthus,  Narcissus,  and  Tuberoses. 

What  we  admire,  we  praise  ;  and  when  we  praise, 
"  Advance  it  into  notice,  that  its  worth 
"  Acknowledged,  others  may  admire  it  too.' 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

.3  Farmer  Sf  Gardener's  Hive, 

Showing  the  expense  and  profit  attending  the  cultiva- 
tion of  300  acres  of  land,  and  so  in  proportion  foi 
any  other  quantity  ;  with  a  table  directing  the  pro- 
per quantity  of  different  sorts  of  seed  or  grain  neces- 
sary  to  be  sown  on  an  acre  of  land,  either  for  drill  or 
broad  cast  husbandry— To  which  is  added,  a  Farmer 
and  Gardener's  Calendar,  showing  what  is  necessary 
to  be  done  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden  for  every 
month  in  the  year;  with  many  valuable  recipes  neces- 
sary for  the  farmer  in  cultivating  his  hind  and  pro. 
tecting  his  fruit  trees  from  all  sorts  of  diseases,  insects, 
etc.  Also  to  preserve  sheep  from  the  rot,  to  make  poul 
try  lay  eggs,  make  good  cheese  ;  to  ensure  an  abundant 
crop  of  grapes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  gooseberry 
and  currants  ;  and  to  protect  vegetables  of  every  des- 
cription from  catterpdlars  and  other  insects — to  be 
had  at  his  seed  store,  with  his  signature  annexed— Co- 
py right  secured  according  to  law 

'  tP  AGRICULTURAL  SF.BD&,  such  as  Clover 
Timothy,  Flax,  Orchard,  etc.  bought  or  exchanged 
for  oth er  Seeds.  April  2  8t 


AT  BALTIMORE: 

Carefully  Revised  and  Corrected  every  Thursday. 


IpER.   RETAIL    TRICKS 


bbl. 


£vesY\  Garden  &  Ylowei*  Seeds 


THE  following  imported  Seeds  were  selected  by  one 
of  the  first  Gardeners  in  the  country,  who  went  to. 
Europe  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Likewise,  are  receiv- 
ed, an  assortment  of  the  celebrated  Shaker's  Seeds. 
Among  them  are  the  following,  viz. 

15  kinds  of  Beans,  6  ditto  Radishes,  7  ditto  Peat,  7  ditto 
Cucumbers,  20  ditto  Cabbages,  9  ditto  Lettuce,  G  ditto 
Turnips,  3  ditto  Onions  ;  Asparagus,  Celery  (solid)  curl- 
ed Parsley,  Garden  cresses,  round  and  prickly  Spinach 
Sweet  Marjoram,  Mangel  Worzel,  Salsafy,  or  Vegetable 
Oyster  ;  Cauliflower,  Carrots,  Melons,  &c.  100  kinds  of 
Flower  Seeds.  Also,  the  Gentleman  and  Gardener's 
Calendar,  containing  full  instructions  respecting  Gar- 
dening, for  sale  at  No.  223  1-2,  Market  street,  opposite 
the  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank. 
April  2— 8t 


HEEF,  Northern  mess    - 
No  1.      - 
No  2.  . 
tiacon,        - 
Sutter,  Ferkin 
Coliee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,  - 

Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  n  10, 
No.  11  o  20, 
No.  20  a  SO, 
vhocolate,  No.  I, 
No.  2, 

No.  3,        -        - 
Oaudles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Oheese,  American, 
Feathers,  .... 

fish,  cod,  dry    - 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  o  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
flour,  superfine, 
fine,  - 

middlings, 
rye,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned, 
Flax,        -        -        -        - 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard. 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti," 
PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime     2d    do. 
cargo      3d     do. 
Plaster,  - 

ground      - 
ilice,  - 

-Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple, 
Gin,  Holland, 
do. 

do.  N.  England 
Hum,  Jamaica, 

American, 
Whiskey, 
■Soap,  American,  .vhite, 
do.  brown, 

-iugars,  Havana,  white, 
brown,         - 
loaf,  - 

lump,  - 

->alt,  St.  Ubes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
'EAS,  Bohea,  - 

Souchong,        - 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
VOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  coantry,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's, 


lb. 


box 


lb. 

qtl. 
bbl. 


bbl, 


cask 
bush 
lb. 


gal. 


>ral. 
bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 
gaL 


1st  proof 

1st  proof 
4th  proof 


1st  proof 
1st  proof 


lb. 


n 

15 

13   50 
10 

IS 


s 

2 
9 

7  71 
6  51 
5  5i 
4  5i 
4  a 
none, 
do 
do 


12 

25 

S2  1-2 

75 

1 

1    50 

15  a 

16  n 
14  a 


20 


28 


IS 
scarce 
10 
65 


retail 
2 

7 

7 
6 
5 
4 


lb. 
cwt. 


lb. 


75 
1   50 

50 

1  50 

75 

50 

18 

9 

19 

14  50 

25 

20 

70 

75 

12 


SI 


25 


20 

17 
15 


50 


HoViiason's  Weekly   Magazine, 

CONSISTING    PRINCIPALLY    OF 

CHOICE   SELECTIONS 

FROM    THE    FOLLOWISJO 

English  Magazines  $f  Reviews, 

Which  are  received  regularly  every  month,  by  the  pub- 
lisher, viz. — 
The  Elinburg... Blackwood's  Edinburg..The  Gen-' 
(lemon's — The  Sporting — The  Monthly — The  JVeto 
Monthly,  and  Bon  Ton  Magazines  -. 
The  Literary  Panorama — TlieLui/i/'s  Museum— 
Literary  Gazette — La  Belle  .Issemblee,  and  Ackerman's 
Repertory  : 
The  Edinburgh  Eclectic,  British  Critic,  and  Cri"« 
ical  Reviews. 
|C.y  The   above  work  i=  handsomely   printed  on   a 
fine  medium  paper — each  number  contains  16  pages  oc- 
tavo— and  is  stitched  in  a  cover.     Price  of  subscription, 
four  dollars   a  ) ear,  payable  half  yearly.     The   first 
volume  ended  on  the  31st  bee.  last,  but  subscribers  may 
begin  with  the  first  or  second  volume.      Letters  addres- 
Ted  to  the  publisher,  post  paid,  will  be  attended  to. 

From  the  haltering  manner  with  which  the  work  has 
been  received,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  perma- 
nent and  valuable  .Miscellany. — Published  every  Satur- 
day morning,  and  safely  transmitted  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  by 

JOSEPH    ROBINSONT, 

Circulating  Library,   No.   S4,   curner  of  Belvi- 
dere  and  Murkei  Streets,  Baltimore. 

WHO    HAS    FOR    SALE, 
A  general  and  extensive  assortment  of 

BLANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONARY : 

Mathematical  Instruments,  in  mahogany  &  skin  cases- 
Penknives,    Pocket  Book-,  and  Pencils  : 
Nine  and  12  inch  GLOBES,  of  ihe  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved editions. 

Backgammon  Boards,  Chessmen,  Dominos,  &c. 

ALSO, 

Ml  the  NEW  MUSIC, 

For  the  Piano  Forte,  Flute,  Violin,  &c.  Orders  from  a  dis- 
tance, promptly  attended  to,  and  music  carefully  pack- 
ed up  and  sent  as  directed  — Music  bound  to  order. 

Two  very  fine  toned  English  PIANO  FORTES  for 
sale — Flutes,  with  I,  2,  4.  6  and  8  keys — Clarionets — 
Fifes — Violins—Guitars— Double  and  single  Flageolets. 
ICF*  Orders  for  other  instruments  attended  to. 

Ap.   23. W3t 


60 


1- 

20 


15 


a   25 


5  50 
7  50 

37 
75 

100 
150 

150 


FLOUEX CI,  MAC  A&TI1Y . 

Just  published  &  for  sale  at  No.   140,   Baltimore  street^ 

FLORENCE  MACAItTHY, 

a\    WISH  Tur., 
BY  LADV  MORGAN— author  of  France,  O'Donnel,  &c. 

'  IT  was  from  his  death  words  only  that  I  gathered  Ins 
connections  with  the  illustrious  house  of  Maeartr.}  in 
ihis  country.  That  he  was  lna.li  spirited  and  brave,  I 
collected  from  my  own  observation.  That  he  wis  un- 
fortunate and  in  exile,  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  far  he 
was  an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic  "     Two  vols.— price  #2. 

Aprils         14t  N.  G.   MAXWELL. 


PRINTED  -EVERY    FRTOAT, 

for  JOHN  S.  SKIN  NEK. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  Market  and  South  streets, 

BALTIMORE, 
At  four  dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

Subscriptions  received  by  Postmasters,  at  this  office,  and 
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AGRICULTURE 


The  Ruia  h\r.\  or  Swedish  Turnip. 

FROM    COEBETl'S    YEAR'S    RESIDENCE. 

I  Concluded  from  «Vo.  5,  page.  25 
VSE    OP    AND    MODE    OF    APPLYING    T1JE    CROP 

It  is  harder  to  say,  what  uses  this  root  may  not  he 
put  than  what  uses  it  may  be  put  to,  in  the  feeding 
of  animals.  They  are  eaten  greedi'.-y  by  sheep, 
horn  cattle,  and  hogs,  in  their  raw  stale,  lioiled  or 
steamed  (which  is  better)  no  dog  that  I  ever  saw 
will  refuse  it.  Poultry  of  all  sorts  will  live  upon  it 
in  its  cooked  state.  Some  dogs  will  even  eat  it  raw, 
a  fact  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  from  per- 
ceiving my  shepherd's  d  ig  eating  it  in  the  field  along 
with  the  sheep.  I  have  two  Spamels  that  come 
into  the  barn  and  eat  it  raw;  and  yet  they  are  both  in 
a  fine  condition.  Some  of  the  horses  will  nearlv 
live  upon  it  in  the  raw  state  ;  others  are  not  so  fond 
of  it. 

Let  me  give  an  account  of  what  I  am   doing  now 
(in  the  month  of  April)  with  my  crop. 

It  is  not  pretended,  that  this  root,  measure  for 
measure,  is  equal  to  Indian  com  in  the  eat:  There- 
fore, as  I  can  get  Indian  corn  in  the  ear  for  a  half 
a  dollar  a  bushel,  and,  as  I  sell  my  Ruta  Baga  for  a 
half  a  dollar  a  bushel  at  New- Fork,  I  am  very  spar- 
ing of  the  use  of  the  latter  for  animals.  Indeed,  I 
use  none  at  home,  except  such  as  have  been  injured 
as  above-mentioned  by  the  delay  in  the  harvesting 
These  damaged  roots  apply  in  the  following  manner 

Twice  a  day  I  take  about  two  bushels,  and  scat- 
ter them  upon  the  grass  for  fifteen  Ewes  with  their 
Iambs,  and  a  few  wether  sheep,  and  for  seven  stout 
store-pigs,  which  eat  with  them.  Once  a  day,  I 
fling  out  a  parcel  of  the  refuse  that  have  been  out 
from  the  roots  sent  to  market,  along  with  cabbage 
leaves,  and  stems,  parsnip  fibres,  and  the  like.  Here 
the  working  oxen,  hogs,  cow,  sheep  and  fowls,  all 
feed  as  they  please.  All  these  animals  are  in  an  ex- 
cellent condition.  The  cow  has  ?io  other  food  ;  the 
working  oxen  a  lock  of  hay  twice  a  day  ;  the  Ewes  an 
ear  of  Indian  •  orn  each  ;  the  pigs  nothing  bin 
the  roots  ;  the  fowls  and  ducks  and  turkeys  are 
never  fed  in  any  other  way,  though  they  know  how  to 
feed  themselves  whenever  there  is  any  thing  good  to 
feed  be  found  above  ground. 

I  am  weaning  some  pigs,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  an  affair  of  m  Ik  and  meal  I  have  nei- 
ther. I  give  about  three  buckets  of  boiled  Rula 
Baga  to  seren  pigs  every  day,  not  having  any  conve- 
nience for  steaming  ;  and  two  bails  of  Indian  corn 
in  the  ear.  And,  with  this  diet,  increasing  the 
quantity  with  the  growth  of  the  pigs,  I  expect  to 
turn  them  out  of  the  stye  fatter  (if  that  be  possible  : 
than  they  entered  it.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  every  fai  - 
mer  will  say,  that  this  is  what  never  was  done  before 
in  America.  We  all  know  how  important  a  thing  i; 
is  to  wean  a  pig  well-  Any  body  can  wean  them 
without  milk  and  meal,  but  then,  the  pigs  a  e  good 
for  nothing.     They  remain  three  months  afterwards 


and  never  grow  an  i.ich  ;  and  they  are,  indeed,  not 
worth  having  To  have  milk,  you  must  have  cows, 
and  cows  are  vast  consumers  !  To  have  cows,  you 
must  have  female  labour,  which  in  America,  is  a 
very  precious  commodity.  You  cannot  have  meal, 
without  sharing,  in  his  kind,  pretty  liberally  with  the 
miller,  besides  bestowing  labour,  however  busy  you 
may  be,  to  carry  the  corn  to  mill  and  bring  the 
meal  back.  I  am,  however,  speaking  here,  of  the  pigs 
from  my  English  breed,  though  I  amf*r  from  sup- 
posing, that  the  common  pigs  might  not  be  weaned 
iu  the  same  way. 

Sows  with  ijoung  pigs,  I  feed  thus  :  boiled  Ruta 
Baga  twice  a    day.     About  three  ears  of  Indian 
'  orn  a  piece  twice  a  day.     As  much  offal  Ruta  Ba- 
ga raw,  as  they  will  eat.     Amongst  this  boiled  Ru- 
ta Baga,  the  pot-liquor  of  the  uouse  goes,  of  course; 
but  then  the  dogs,  I  dare  say,  take  care,  that  the 
best  shall  fall  to  their  lot  ;  and  as  there  are  four  of 
them  pretty  fat,   their  share  cannot  be  very  small. 
Every  one  knows,  what  good  food,  how  much  meal 
and  milk  are  necessary  to  sows  which  have  pigs.     I 
have  no  milk,  for  my  cow  has  not  j  et  calved.     And 
then,  what  a  chance  concern  this  is  ?  for,  the  sows 
may   perversely  have  pigs  at  the  time  when  the  cows 
do  not  please  to  give  milk  ;  or,  rather,  when  they, 
poor  things,  without  any  fault  of  theirs,  are  permit- 
ted to  go  dry,  which  never  need  be  nor  never  ought 
to  be  the  case     I  had  a  cow  once,   that  made  more 
than  two  pounds  of  butter  during  the  week,  and  had 
a  calf  on  the  Saturday  night.      Cows    always  ono-ht 
to  be  milked  to   the  very  day  of  their  calving,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  of  their  suckling  their 
calves      But,   "  sufficient   unto  the  day  is   the  evil 
thereof  "    I  et  us  leave  this  matter,  till  another  time 
■  laving,  accidently  mentioned  coxes,  I  will  just  ob- 
serve that,  in  the  littie  publication  of  Mr.  Cramp 
mentioned   above,  as    having  been   printed   by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  it  was  stated,  and   the  proof 
given,  that  his  single  cow  gave  him,  clear  profit,  for 
several   successive  years,  more   than  fifty  pounds 
sterling  a  year,  or  upwards  of  two    hundred  and 
wenty  dollars      This  was  clear  profit ;   reckoning 
•he  food  and  labour,  and  taking  credit  for  the  calf 
the  butter  and  for  the  skim  milk  at  a  penny  a  quart, 
only    Mr    Cramp's   was  a  Sussex  cow.       Mine 
were  of  the    JUderley  breed  ;   little,  small  boned 
things  ;   but,  two  of  my  cows,  fed  upon  three  quar- 
ters of  an  acre  of  grass  ground,   iu  the   middle   of 
my  shrubbery,  and  fastened  to  pins   in  the  ground, 
which  were  shifted  twice  a  day,  made  three  hundred 
pounds  of  butler  from  the  i*8th  of  March  to   the 
27th  of  June.     This  is  a  finer  country   for  cattle 
than  England  ;  and  yet,  what  do  I  see  ! 

This  difficulty  about  feeding  sows  with  young 
pigs  and  weaning  pigs,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  hin- 
drances to  improvement  ;  for  after  all,  what  ani- 
mal produces  flesh  meat  like  the  hog  ?  Applicable 
o  all  uses,  either  fresh  or  salted,  is  the  meat.  Gocd 
n  all  its  various  shapes.  The  animal  killable  at  all 
iges  Quickly  fatted  Good  if  half  fat.  Capable 
jf  supporting  an  iiwueiise  burden  of  fat.     Demand- 


ing but  little  space  for  its  accommodation  ;  and  yet 
it  grain  and  corn  and  milk  are  to  be  their  principal 
food,  during  their  lives,  they  cannot  multiply  very 
fast  ;  because  many  upon  a  farm,  cannot  l*e  k<pt  to 
much  profit.  But  if,  by  providing  a  sufficiency  of 
Ruta  Baga,  a  bundled  pigs  could  be  raised  on  a  farm 
in  a  year,  and  carried  on  'till  fatting  time,  they  would 
be  worth,  when  ready  to  go  into  the  fatting  style, 
fifteen  dollai.s  each  This  would  be  something  worth 
attending  to  ;  and,  the  farm  must  become  rich  front 
the  manure  The  Ruta  haga,  taken  out  of  the 
heaps  early  in  April,  will  keep  well  and  sound  all  the 
summer;  and,*with  a  run  in  an  orchard,  or  in  any  gras- 
sy place,  it  will  keep  a  go  d  sort  of  hog  always  in  a 
very  thriving  and  even  fleshy  state. 

This  root  being,  called  a  turnip  is  regarded  as 
a  turnip,  as  a  common  turnip,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  much  less  resembling  it.  The  common  tur- 
nip is  a  very  poor  thing  The  poorest  of  all  the 
roots  '"f  the  bulb  kink,  cultivated  in  the  fields  ;  and 
the  Ruta  Baga,  all  taken  together,  is,  perhaps  the 
very  best  It  loses  none  of  its  good  qualities  by 
being  long  kept,  though  dry  all  the  while.  A  neigh- 
bor of  mine  in  Hampshire,  having  saved  a  large 
piece  of  Ruta  Baga  for  Seed,  and  having,  after  har- 
vesting the  seed,  accidentally  thrown  some  of  the 
roots  into  his  yard,  saw  his  hogs  eat  these  old  roots, 
which  had  borne  the  seed.  He  gave  them  some 
more,  and  saw  that  tbey  eat  them  greedily.  He 
therefore  went  and  bought  a  whole  drove,  in  number 
about  forty,  of  lean  pigs  of  good  large  size,  brought 
them  into  his  yard,  carted  in  the  roots  of  his  seed 
Ruta  Baga  ;  and,  without  having  giveu  the  pigs  a 
handful  of  any  other  sort  of  food,  sold  out  bis  pigs 
as  fat  porkers  And,  indeed  it  is  a  fact  well  known, 
;hat  sheep  and  cattle  as  well  as  hogs  will  thrive  up- 
on this  root  after  it  has  borne  seed,  which  is  what,  I 
believe,  can  be  said  of  no  other  root  or  plant. 

When  we  feed  off  our  Ruta  Baga  in  the  fields,  in 
England,  by  sheep,  there  are  small  parts  left  by  the 
sheep  ;  the  shells  which  they  have  left  after  scoop- 
ing out  the  pulp  of  the  bulb;  the  taproot;  and 
other  little  bits.  These  are  pecked  out  of  the 
ground  ;  and  when  washed  by  the  ram,  other  sheep 
follow  and  live  upon  these  Or,  in  default  of  other 
sheep,  hogs  or  cattle  are  turned  in  (he  dry  weather, 
and  they  leave   not  a  morsel. 

Nor  are  the  greets  to  be  forgotten.     In  England, 
they  are  generally   eaten  by  the   slice,  when   these 
are  turned  iu  upon  them      V\  hen  the  roots  are  taken 
up  for  uses  at  the  home-stead,  the  greens  are  given 
to  store  pigs  and  lean  cattle.      I  cut  mine  of)',   while 
the  roots  were  in  the  ground,  and  gave  tliem  to  fat- 
ting cattle,  upon  grass  land  alternale'y    with  I,  dian 
•  orn  in  the  ear  ;  and  in  this  way,  they  are  easily 
and  most  profitably  applied,  and  they  come,  too,  just 
after  the  grass  is  gone  from  the  pastures.      An  acre 
produces  about  four  go. id  wagqp   loads  of   greens  ; 
and  they  are  taken  off  fresh  as  they  are  wanted,  and 
T  the  same  time,  the  roots  are  thus  made  ready  for 
giing,  at  once,  into  the  heaps     Pigs,  sheep,  cattle  ; 
ail  like  the  greens  as  well  as  they  do  the  roots.     Try 
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eens  of   White  Turnips  ; 
i,  they    will    have  changed 
their  tastes. 


»v 


A  principal  crop  of  Si? 
in  the  first  week  of  th'-j  .zle,  the  Cabbage,  the  Carrot, 
about  the  middle,  ar    .re  a\l  useful  ;  and  the  latter,  that 

Any  o^ayj  ,..-    farsnip,  very  valuable   indeed  ;    but 
cream-coy q  caU,e  crop  jg  U]e    RuU  Baga<      Eyen  t,)e 

white'  turnip,  if  well  cultivated,  may  be  of  great 
use  ;  and,  as  it  admits  of  being  sown  later,  it  may 
be  often  very  desirable  to  raise  it.  But  reserving 
myself  to  speak  fully,  in  a  future  part  of  my  work, 
of  my  experiments  as  to  these  crops,  I  shall  now 
make  a  short  enquiry  as  to  the  value  of  a  crop  of 
Ruta  Baga,  compared  with  the  value  of  any  other 
crop.  I  will  just  observe,  in  this  place,  however, 
that  I  have  grown  finer  carrots,  parsnips  and  Man- 
gle Wurzle,  and  even  finer  cabbages,  than  I  ever 
grew  upon  the  richest  land  in  Hampshire,  though 
not  a  seed  of  any  of  them  was  put  into  the  ground 
until  the  month  of  June. 

A  good  mode,  it  appears  to  me,  of  making  my 
proposed  comparative  estimate,  will  be  to  say,  how 
I  would  proceed,  supposing  me  to  have  a  farm  of 
my  own  in  this  island,  of  only  one  hundred  acres. 
If  there  were  not  twelve  acres  of  orchard  near  the 
-onse,  I  would  throw  as  much  grass  land  to  the 
4  rchard,  as  would  make  up  the  twelve  acres,  which 

would   fence  in  an  effectual  manner,  against  small 
igs  as  well  as  large  oxen. 

Having  done  this,  I  would  take  care  to  have 
fifteen  acres  of  good  Indian  corn,  well  planted,  well 
suckered,  and  well  tilled  in  all  respects.  Good  deep 
ploughing  between  the  plants,  would  give  me  forty 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  an  acre  ;  and  a  ton  to 
the  acre  of  fodder  for  my  four  working  oxen,  and 
three  cows  and  my  sheep  and  hogs,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  presently. 

1  would  have  twelve  acres  of  Ruta  Baga,  three 
acres  of  Early  Cabbages,  an  acre  of  Mangle  Wur- 
zle, an  acre  of  Carrots  and  Parsnips,  and  as  man} 
White  Turnips,  as  would  grow  between  my  rows  of 
Indian  corn,  afler  my  last  ploughing  oi  that  crop. 

With  these  crops,  which  would  occupy  thirty-two 
acres  of  ground,  I  should  not  fear  being  able  to 
keep  a  good  house  in  all  sorts  of  meat,  together  with 
butter  and  milk,  and  to  send  to  market  nine  quarters 
of  beef  and  three  hides,  a  hundred  early  fat  lambs, 
a  hundred  hogs,  weighing'  twelve  score,  as  we  call  it 
in  Hampshire,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  each, 
and  a  hundred  fat  ews.  These,  all  together,  would 
amount  to  about  three  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  a  hundred  ewes  and  of  three  oxen  ;  and, 
I  should  hope,  that  the  produce  of  my  trees  in  the 
orchard,  and  of  the  other  fifty-six  acres  of  ray  farm, 
would  pay  the  rent  and  the  labor  ;  for,  as  to  taxes,  la 
the  amount  is  not  worth  naming,  especially  after  the  j  I 


sublime  spectacle  of  that  sort,   which  the  world  be- 
holds in  England. 

I  am,  you  will  perceive,  not  making  any  account 
of  the  price  of  Ruta  Baga,  Cabbage=,  Carrots,  Pars- 
nips, and  White  Turnips,  at  New-York,  or  any  oth- 
er market.  I  now,  indeed,  sell  Carrots  and  Pars- 
nips at  three  quarters  of  a  dollar  the  hundred,  by 
tale  ;  cabbages  (ol  last  fall)  at  about  three  dollars 
a  hundred,  and  White  Turnips  at  a  quarter  of  a  dol- 
lar a  bushel.  When  this  can  be  done,  and  the  dis- 
tance is  within  twpnty  or  thirty  wiles,  on  the  best 
wi 


begin  wilh  February  ;  for,  until  then,  the  liuta  Ba- 
ga does  not  come  to  its  sweetest  taste.  It  is  like  an 
apple,  that  must  have  time  to  ripen  ;  but  then  it  re- 
tains its  goodness  much  longer.  I  have  proved,  and 
especially  in  the  feeding  of  hogs,  that  the  Ruta  Baga 
is  never  so  good,  until  it  anives  at  a  mature  state. 
In  February,  and  about  the  first  of  that  month,  1 
should  begin  bringing  in  my  Ruta  Baga,  in  the  man- 
ner before  described.  My  three  oxen,  which  would 
have  been  brought  forward  by  other  food  to  be  spo- 
ken of  by  and  by,  would  be  tied  up  in  a  stall,  looking 
into  one  of  those  fine  commodious  barns'-floors  which 
we  have  upon  this  island.  Their  stall  should  be 
warm,  and  they  should  be  kept  well  littered,  and 
cleaned  out  frequently.  The  Ruta  Baga,  just  chop- 
ped into  large  pieces  with  a  spade  or  shovel,  and 
tossed  into  the  manger  to  the  oxen,  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  bushels  a  day  to  each  ox,  would  make 
them  completely  fat,  without  the  aid  of  corn,  hay, 
or  any  other  thing.  I  should,  probably,  kill  one  ox 
at  Christmas,  and,  in  that  case,  he  must  have  had  a 
longer  time  than  the  ethers  upon  other  food.  If  I 
killed  one  of  the  two  remaining  oxen  in  the  middle 
of  March,  and  the  other  on  the  first  of  May,  they 
would  consume  266  bushels  of  Ruta  Baga. 

My  hundred  ewes  would  begin  upon  Ruta  Baga  at 
the  same  time,  and,  as  my  grass  ground  would  bo  on- 
ly twelve  acres,  until  after  hay  time,  I  shall  suppose 
them  to  be  fed  on  this  root  until  July,  and  they  will 
always  eat  it  and  thrive  upon  it.  They  will  eat 
about  eight  pounds  each,  a  day  ;  so  that,  for  105 
days,  it  would  require  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  weight,  or  two  thousand  four  hundred  bushels. 

Fourteen  breeding  sows  to  be  kept  all  the  year 
round,  would  bring  a  hundred  pigs  in  the  spring,  and 
they  and  their  pigs  would,  during  the  same  150  days, 
consume  much  about  the  same  quantity  ;  for  though 
the  pigs  would  be  small  during  these  150  days,  yet 
they  eat  a  great  deal  more  than  a  sheep  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  or  rather  bulk.  However,  as  they 
would  eat  very  little  during  60  days  of  their  age,  I 
have  rather  overrated  their  consumption. 

Three  cows  and  four  working  oxen,  would,  during 
the  150  days,  consume  about  one  thousand  bushels, 
which,  indeed,  would  be  more  than  sufficient,  because, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  time,  they  would  more 
than  half  live  upon  corn  stalks  ;  and,  indeed,  this,  to 
a  certain  extent,  would  be  the  case  with  the  sheep. 
However,  as  I  mean  that  every  thing  should  be  of  a 
o-ood  size,  and  live  well,  I  make  ample  provisions. 

I  should  want,  then,  to  raise  five  hundred  bushels 
of  Ruta  Baga  >  pon  each  of  my  twelve  acres  ;  and 
whj  should  I  not  do  it,  seeing  that  I  have  this 
year  raised  six  hundred  and  forty  bushels  upon  an 
acre,  under  circumstances  such  as  I  have  stated  them, 
y  it  down,  therefore,  that  with  a  culture  as  o-ood 


as  that  of  Indian  corn,  any  man  may  on  this  island 
(where  corn  w  ill  groa  )  have  500  bushels  to  the  acre. 
I  ain  now  come  to  the  first,  of  July.  My  oxen 
are  fatted  and  disposed  of.  My  lambs  are  gone  to 
market,  the  last  )f  them,  a  month  ago.  My  pigs  are] 
a  eaned,  and  of  a  good  size.  Andnon  my  Ruta  Baja 
is  gone.  But  my  ewes,  kept  well  through  the  •■•in- 
ter, a  ill  soon  be  fat  upon  the  twelve  acres  of  orch- 
ard and  the  hay  ground,  aided  by  my  three  acres  of 
early  cabbages,  i  hich  are  now  fit  to  begin  culling,  or 
rather  pulling  up.     The  weight  of  this  crop  may  be 


road  in  the  world,  it   will,    of  course,  be  done  ;  but  imade  very  great  indeed.     Ten   thousand  plants  wi 
my  calculations  are  built  upon  a  supposed   consump-  !  stand  upon  an  acre,  in  four  feet  ridges,  and  every 
tion  of  the  whole  upon   the  farm,  by  animals  of  one  I  plant  ought  to  weigh  three  pounds  at  least.      1 
sort   ir  another.  !shown  before  how  advantageously  Ruta  Baga,  trans- 

My   feeding   would  be  nearly  as  follows.     I  will  Iplanled,  would  follow  these  cabbages,  ail  through  tht 


months  of  July  and  August.  But  what  a  crop  of 
buckwheat  would  follow  such  of  the  cabbages,  as 
came  off  in  July.  My  cabbages,  together  with  my 
hay  fields  and  grain  fields,  after  harvest,  and  about 
forty  or  fifty  wagon  loads  of  Ruta  Baga  Greens, 
would  carry  me  along  well  until  December,  'the 
Cabbages  being  planted  at  diiferent  times)  for  my 
ewes  would  be  sold  fat  in  J  uly,  and  my  pigs  would 
be  only  increasing  in  demand  for  food  ;  and  the  new 
hundred  ewes  need  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  kept  so 
well  as  if  they  were  fatting,  or  had  lambs  by  their 
siae. 

From  the  first  of  December  to  the  first  of  Febru* 
ary,  Mangle  Wurzle  and  White  Turnips  would  keep 
the  sheep  and  cattle,  and  breeding  sows,  plentifully  ; 
for  the  latter  will  live  well  upon  Mangle  Wurzle  ; 
and  my  hundred  hogs,  intended  for  fatting,  would  be 
much  more  than  half  fat  upon  the  carrots  and  pars- 
nips. I  should,  however,  more  probably,  keep  my 
parsnips  until  spring,  and  mix  the  feeding  with  car- 
rots with  the  feeding  with  corn,  for  the  first  month, 
or  fifteen  days,  with  regard  to  '.he  fatting  hogs. 
None  of  these  hogs  would  require  more  than  three 
bushels  of  corn  each  to  finish  them  completely. 
My  other  three  hundred  bushels  would  be  for  sows 
giving  suck  ;  for  (he  ewes,  now  and  then  in  wet 
weather  ;  and  for  other  occasional  purposes. 

thus  all  my  hay,  and  oats,  and  wheat,  and  rye, 
might  be  sold,  leaving  me  the  straw  for  litter. 
These  surely  would  pay  the  rent  and  the  labor  ;  and 
if  I  am  told  that  I  have  taken  no  account  of  the 
mutton,  and  lamb,  and  pork,  that  my  house  would 
demand,  neither  have  I  taken  any  account  of  a  hun- 
dred summer  pigs,  which  the  fourteen  sows  would 
have,  and  which  would  hardly  fail  to  bring  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  Poultry  demand  some  food  ;  but  three 
parts  of  their  raising  consist  of  care  ;  and  if  1  had 
nobody  in  my  house  to  bestow  this  care,  I  should,  of 
course,  have  the  less  number  of  mouths  to  feed. 

But,  my  horses.  Will  not  they  swallow  my  hay 
and  my  oats  ?  No  :  for  I  want  no  horses.  But, 
am  I  never  to  take  a  ride,  then  ?  Ay,  but  if  I  do, 
I  have  r.o  right  to  lay  the  expence  of  it  to  the  account 
of  the  farm.  I  am  speaking  of  how  a  man  may 
live  by  and  upon  a  farm.  If  a  merchant  spend  a 
thousand  a  year,  and  gain  a  thousand,  does  he  say, 
that  his  traffick  has  gained  him  nothing  ?  When 
men  lose  money  by  farming,  as  they  call  it,  they  for- 
get that  it  is  not  the  farming,  but  other  expeuces 
that  take  away  their  money.  It  is,  in  fact,  they 
that  rob  the  farm,  and  not  the  farm  them.  Horses 
may  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  church,  or 
to  meeting,  or  to  pay  visits.  In  many  »ases,  this 
may  be  not  only  convenient,  but  necessary  to  a  fam- 
ily ;  but  upon  this  island,  I  am  very  sure,  that  it  is 
neither  convenient  nor  necessary  to  a  farm  — 
"  What  !"  the  ladies  will  say,  "  would  you  have  us 
to  be  shut  up  at  home  all  our  lives  ;  or  be  dragged 
about  by  oxen."  By  no  means  ;  not  I.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  be  thought  the  author  of  any  such 
advice.  I  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  th^  keeping 
of  iiorses  upon  a  farm,  but  I  do  insist  upon  it,  that 
all  the  food  and  manual  labour  required  by  such  hor- 
ses, ought  to  be  considered  as  so  much  taken  from 
the  clear  profits  of  the  farm. 

I  have  'made  sheep,  and  particularly  lambs,  a  part 
of  my  supposed  stock  ;  but  I  do  not  know,  that  I 
should  keep  any  bejond  what  might  be  useful  for  my 
house,  lioos  are  the  most  profitable  stock,  if  vou 
have  a  large  quantity  of  the  food  that  they  will  thrive 
They  Mb  foul  feeders  ;  but  they  will  eat  no- 
thing that  is  poor  iu  its  nature  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
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will  not  thrive  on  it.  They  are  the  most  able  tast- 
ers in  all  the  creation  ;  and  that  which  tuny  like 
best,  you  may  be  quite  sure  has  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  nutritious  matter  in  it,  from  a  white  turnip  to 
a  piece  of  beef.  They  will  prefer  meat  to  corn,  and 
cooked  meat  to  raw  ;  they  will  leave  parsnips  for 
corn  or  grain  ;  they  will  leave  carrots  for  parsnips  ; 
they  will  leave  Ruta  Baga  for  carrots  ;  they  will 
leave  cabbages  for  Ruta  Baga  ;  they  will  leave  3Ian- 
gle  Wurzle  for  cabbages  ;  they  will  leave  potatoes 
[both  being  raw]  for  Mangle  Wurzle.  A  white 
turnip  they  will  not  touch,  unless  they  be  on  the 
point  of  starving.  They  are  the  best  of  triers. 
Whatever  they  prefer  is  sure  to  be  the  richest  things 
within  their  reach.  The  parsnip  is,  by  many  de- 
grees, the  richest  root  ;  but,  ttie  seed  lies  long  in  the 
ground  ;  the  sowing,  and  after  culture,  are  works  of 
great  niceness.  The  crop  is  large  with  good  cul- 
tivation ;  hut,  as  a  main  crop,  1  prefer  the  Ruta 
Bata,  of  which  the  crop  is  immense,  and  the  harvest- 
ing, and  preserving,  and  application  of  which,  are 
so  easy. 

The  farm  I  suppose  to  be  in  fair  condition  to  start 
with.  The  usual  grass  seeds  sown,  and  so  forth, 
and  every  farmer  will  see,  that,  under  my  system,  it 
must  soon  become  rich  as  any  garden  need  to  be, 
without  my  sending  men  and  horses  to  the  water  side 
to  fetch  ashes,  which  have  been  brought  from  Bos- 
ton, or  Charleston,  an  average  distance  of  seven 
hundred  miles.  In  short,  my  stock  would  give  me, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  manure  to  the  amount  in 
utility  of  more  than  a  thousand  tons  weight  a  year 
of  common  yard  manure.  This  would  be  ten  tons 
to  an  acre,  every  year.  The  farm  would,  in  this 
way  become  more  and  more  productive  ;  and,  as  to 
its  being  too  rich,  I  see  no  danger  of  that  ;  for  a 
broadcast  crop  of  wheat  will,  at  any  time,  tame  it 
pretty  sufficiently. 

Very  much,  in  my  opinion,  do  those  mistake  the 
matter,  who  strive  to  get  a  great  breadth  of  land, 
with  the  idea,  tbat,  when  they  have  tired  one  field, 
they  can  let  it  lie,  and  go  to  another.  It  is  better 
to  have  one  acre  of  good  crop,  than  two  of  bad  or 
indifferent.  If  the  one  acre  can,  by  double  the  ma- 
nure, and  double  the  labour  in  tillage,  he  made  to 
produce  as  much  as  two  other  acres,  the  one  acre  is 
Drelerable,  because  it  requires  only  half  as  much  fen- 
cing, and  little  more  than  half  as  much  harvesting 
as  two  acres.  There  is  many  a  ten  acre  of  land 
near  London,  that  produce  more  than  any  common 
farm  of  two  hundred  acres.  My  garden,  of  three 
quarters  of  an  acre,  produced  more,  in  value,  last 
summer,  from  June  to  December,  than  any  ten  acres 
of  oat  lar.d  upon  Long  Island,  though  1  there  saw 
as  fine  fields  of  oats  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  lii'e.  A 
heavy  crop  upon  all  the  ground  that  1  put  plough 
into,  is  what  I  should  seek,  rather  than  to  have  a 
great  quantity  of  land. 

The  business  of  carting  manure  from  a  distance, 
can,  in  very  few,  if  any  cases,  answer  a  profitable 
purpose.  If  any  man  would  give  me  even  horse 
dung  at  the  stable  door,  four  miles  from  my  land,  I 
would  not  accept  of  it,  on  condition  of  fetching  it. 
I  say  the  same  of  spent  ashes.  To  manure  a  lit-1  d 
of  ten  acres,  in  this  way,  a  man  and  two  horses 
must  he  employed  twenty  days  at  least,  with  twenty 
days  wear  and  tear  of  wagon  and  tackle.  Two  oxen 
and  two  men  do  the  business  in  two  days,  if  the 
manure  be  on  the  spot. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
Ruta  Baga,  I  have  to  apologize  for  the  desultory 


manner  in  which  I  have  treated  the  matter  ;  but; 
I  have  put  the  thoughts  down  as  they  occurred 
to  me,  without  much  time  for  arrangement,  wishing 
very  much  to  get  this  first  part  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  before  the  arrival  of  the  time  for  the  sow- 
ing of  Ru'a  Baga  this  present  year.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding parts  of  the  work,  I  propose  to  treat  of 
the  culture  of  every  other  plant  that  I  have  found 
to  he  of  use  upon  a  farm  ;  and  also  to  speak  fully 
of  the  sorts  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  particularly 
the  latter.  My  experiments  are  now  going  on  ; 
and  I  shall  only  have  to  communicate  the  result, 
which  I  shall  do  very  faithfully,  and  with  as  much 
clearness  as  I  am  able.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  shall 
he  glad  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  any  persons 
who  may  think  it  worth  while  to  come  to  Hyde 
Park,  of  seeing  how  1  proceed.  I  have  just  now 
[17th  April]  planted  out  my  Ruta  Baga,  Cabbages, 
Mangle  Wurzle,  Onions,  Parsnips,  &.c.  for  seed. 
I  shall  begin  my  earth  burning  in  about  fifteen  days. 
In  short,  being  convinced,  that  I  am  able  to  com- 
municate very  valuable  experiments,  and  not  know- 
ing how  short,  or  how  long,  my  stay  in  America  may 
be,  I  wish  very  much  to  leave  behind  me  whatever 
of  good  I  am  able,  in  return  for  the  protection 
which  America  has  afforded  me  against  the  fangs  of 
the  borouyh-inongers  of  England  ;  to  which  coun- 
try, however,  1  always  bear  affection,  which  I 
cannot  feel  towards  any  other  in  the  same  degree, 
and  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  which,  1  shall.  1 
hope,  never  cease  to  prefer,  before  the  gratification 
of  all  private  pleasure  and  emoluments. 


sufficient  to  avail  themselves 


to  my  mind  some  scraps 
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ON  DR    INING. 

Relieving  land  from  superfluous  moisture,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  husbandry.  Un- 
less that  be  accomplished,  every  other  improvement, 
of  which  the  soil  is  susceptible,  must  often  be  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted.  Fortunately,  no  department 
in  aoriculture,  has  been  of  late  more  anxiously  stu- 
died, nor  with  greater  practical  success.     . 

The  basis  was  laid  by  the  discoveries  of  a  farmer 
in  Warwickshire,  (Joseph  Elkington)  who  was  led 
to  it  by  an  accident.*  It  is  a  happy  event  for  society, 
when  such  accidents  occur  to  those,  who  have  sense 


*In  the  year  1164,  Elkington  began  to  drain  some  fiolds 
oh  his  farm  of  Princethorpe,  which  were  so  extremely 
wet,  that  it  occasioned  the  rotting  of  several  hundred  of 
his  sheep.  He  had  dug  a  trench  for  that  purpose  about 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  which  did  not,  however,  reach  the 
principal  body  of  subjacent  train-,  from  which  the  evil  arcLC. 
,.,■.  while'  he  was  deliberating  what  was  to  bo 
done,  a  servant  was  passing  with  an  iron  crow  or  bar, 
for  (King  sheep  hurdles  in  an  adjoining  part  of  the  farm. 
Having  a  suspicion  that  his  drain  was  not  deep  enough, 
and  desirous  to  know  what  sort  of  strata  lay  under  it,  he 
took  the  iron  bar,  and  forced  it  down  about  four  icet  be- 
low the  bottom  of  the  trench.  On  pulling  it  out,  to  his 
astonishment,  a  great  quantity  of  water  burst  up  through 
the  hole  thus  made,  and  ran  along  the  drain.  This  led 
him  to  the  knowledge,  that  wetness  may  often  be  produ- 
ced by  water  confined  farther  below  the  surface  of  the 
"round,  than  it  was  possible  for  the  usual  depth  of  drains 
to  reach,  and  that  an  augur  would  be  au  useful  instru- 
ment to  apply  in  such  case3.  From  his  success  in  this 
as  well  as  other  modes  of  draining,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  communicated  the  principles  on  which 
his  operations  were  conducted,  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  British  parliament  granted  him,a  reward  of  one 
thousand  pounds  Ite  taught  his  art  to  Mr.  Johnstone, 
jvho  has  drawu  up  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject, 
from  «  hich  much  assistance  has  been  derived  in  prepar- 
ing this  section. 


suggested  -„:mere  noli. 

In  discussing  the  subject,  the  i    <t«i 
shall  be  considered.     1.  The  adraii. *#«*> *^ 
2.  The  causes  of  wetness  ;    3.   The  >».  is  ot 
commonly   used  ;    4.  The  instruments   env    - 
and  5.   The  modes  of  draining  the  different  soils,  and 
the  objects  to  which  that  improvement  is  applicable. 
1.  Advantages  of  Draining. 

The  benefit  of  draining  is  experienced,  !.  In  ara- 
ble land  ;  2  In  grass  ;  3.  In  woods  and  plantations  ; 
4.  In  the  improvement  of  wastes  ;  5.  In  the  climate  ; 
and  6.   in  various  miscellaneous  particulars. 

1.  Arable  Land. — While  land  remains  in  a  wet 
state,  the  manure  laid  upon  it,  is,  comparalively 
speaking,  of  little  use  ;  the  seed  sown  often  perishes  ; 
the  crops  are  sickly  and  later  of  ripening  ;  and  the 
operatioas  of  harvest  are  attended  with  uncertainty 
and  danger  ;  whereas,  when  land  is  thoroughly  drain- 
ed, it  can  be  ploughed  at  any  season  with  advantage  ; 
it  is  easily  managed  and  kept  clean  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense ;  every  extrtion  of  good  husbandry  is  attended. 
will:  success  ;  it  suffers  less  Irom  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons  ;  the  produce  is  generally  ample  ;  the 
quality  of  the  grain  is  excellent  ;  and  the  farmer 
will  thrive,  where  his  predecessor,  cultivating  a  ivet 
and  undrained  soil,  was  impoverished,  or  perhaps 
totally  ruined. 

2.  Grass  Land  — The  beneficial  effects  of  drain- 
ing on  grass  land  are  also  very  great.  Rushes  and 
other  aquatic  plants  soon  disappear  ;  the  finer  grasses 
rise  in  abundance  ;  the-  pastures  maintain  a  greater 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  ;  the  stock  becomes  su- 
perior in  size  and  quality,  and  less  subject  to  disease  ; 
that  destructive  malady,  the  rot,  so  fatal  to  sheep, 
is  prevented  ;  and  if  the  land  be  mown,  the  hay  pro- 
duced is  so  much  improved  in  quality,  as  to  be  doubly 
valuable. 

3.  Woods  and  Plantations. — Draining  is  like- 
wise an  improvement  of  the  most  essential  conse- 
quence to  plantations,  where  they  do  not  consist  o' 
aquatic  trees.  Land,  intended  lor  planting  forest 
trees,  if  wet,  particularly  requires  draining  ;  for  the 
roots  of  trees,  penetrating  deeper  than  those  of  any 
other  plants,  the  necessity  of  removing  the  under,  as 
well  as  the  surface  water,  is  evident.  Where  this 
has  been  attended  to,  the  plantations  thrive,  and  the 
trees  grow  t">  a  cunsiderable  size,  much  faster  than 
can  otherwise  be  expected. 

4.  Improvement  of  Wastes. — The  improvement 
of  wet  moors,  must  be  preceded  by  draining,  stag- 
nant water  being  injurious  to  all  the  valuable  classes 
of  plants  , — care  in  particular  should  be  taken  to  ren- 
der the  land  dry,  before  the  application  of  lime,  dung, 
or  compost,  ntherwise  the  attempt  will  be  ineffectual. 

-Vt  present,  commons  lying  waste,  are,  in  respect  of 
drainage,  ia  a  most  wretched  state.  The  soil,  in 
the  first  instance,  absorbs  as  much  water  as  it  can 
contain,  and  the  surplus  water  remains  on  the  sui  face 
in  a  stagnant  state,  highly  injurious  to  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  neighborhood. 

5.  Melioration  of  Climate  — By  the  removal  of 
stagnant  water,  and  the  prevention  of  noxious  exha- 
lations, the  climate  is  rendered  more  healthy  and  gen- 
ial, both  to  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Indeed,  since 
the  introduction  of  draining  into  this  country,  agues, 
and  other  similar  distempers,  occasioned  bv  the  hu- 
midity of  the  soil,  and  the  consequent  impurity  ot  the 
atmosphere,  have  been  prevented,  in  a  gre  it  meas- 
ure, and    the   general    health    of  the    inhabitants 
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KidnetL   ;(J.    Much  water  is  discharg- 

A  principal  crop  of  tie"       by  spouty  land,  through  tin 
n  the  first  week  of  lhrj'herl)  ^.^  i(   carries. 

lbout  the  middle,  an  »    .  .„„;„-„ 

Any  (-•'' ii-    '        u's  and  important  circumstance,  in  an 

eream-cl.V,eiu  recorded,  that  while  the  air  immediately 

'*"..„  ..j'-'.  wet  soil,  was  only  57°  of  Fahrenheit,  the 

dry  part  of  the  same  fieW,  and  of  similar  soil,  was 

about  100°.  .. 

G  WwceMnneoMS  advantages. — The  drainage  ot 
one  tract  of  land,  may  likewise  furnish  water  by 
which  the  accommodation  of  another  may  be  promo- 
ted for  various  useful  purposes  ;  :>.?,  for  irrigation  : 
for  mills,  and  other  machinery  ;  for  supplying  houses, 
ponds,  enclosures,  canals,  or  artificial  navigations 
By  peculiar  modes  of  applying  the  arts  of  draining 
also,  the  quantity  of  water  found  in  mines  and  qttar- 
ies,  'may  be  diminished,  either  by  cutting  oft' the  re- 
sources'above,  or  by  letting  down  that  which  often 
impedes  their  working,  into  a  porous  stratum  below. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  no  means  by  which  the  va- 
lue of  land  can  be  advanced,  or  from  which,  when 
usefully  applied,  so  many  advantages  can  be  derived, 
at  a  moderate  evpe'ise,  as  that  of  draining.  The 
owner  is  benefited  by  an  inc  ease  of  rent  ;  the  occu- 
pier by  that  of  produce  ;  and  the  public,  by  being  thus 
supplied  with  greater  quantities  of  the  most  essential 
commodities,  and  by  having  a  source  of  useful  em- 
ployment furnished  to  the  laboring  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Unfortunately,  both  in  Kngland  and  Scot- 
land, the  greater  part  of  the  counties  stand  more  in 
need  of  draining  than  of  manuring  ;  and  there  are 
very  few  districts  where  a  knowl  dge  of  this  essential 
means  of  improvement,  is  so  general  or  so  perfect, 
as  it  ought  to  be."* 
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•  :  here  is,  probably,  no  agricultural  process,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  injudicious  remarks  among 
the  people  of  this  country,  than  that  of  draining.  An  un- 
due importance  has  been  attached  to  it  on  the  one  hand, 
while  ho  importance  at  all  has  been  given  to  it  on  the 
other  In  a  country  like  America,  where  labor  is  scarce 
and  dear,  and  lands  are  plenty  and  comparatively  cheap, 
the  truth  would  seem  to  lie  between  these  ex:remes.— 
Labor  with  us  is  a  given  quantity,  and  very  limited,  too, 
in  its  amount.  The  great  question  among  us,  ought, 
therefore,  to  be,  how  this  given  quantity  of  labor  can  be 
most  economically  and  profitably  employed.  If  the 
amount  of  labor  at  our  command,  will  afford  us  a  greater 
return  of  profit,  if  expended  on  our  dry,  than  it  would  on 
our  wet  lands,  then  certainly  every  principle  of  econ- 
omy would  require  us  to  put  it  on  the  former,  rather  than 
the  latter.  If  the  return  would  be  equal,  then  othercir- 
cumstances,  besides  mere  profit,  must  determine,  us  what 
course  to  take.  Now  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that 
we  have  not  a  sufficiency  of  labor  to  cultivate  our  dry- 
lands to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  and  it  is  another  un- 
questionable faet.that  the  same  expense,  generally  speak- 
ing put  upon  our  dry,  or  up  lands,  will  afford  a  greater 
return  of  profit,  than  if  put  upon  our  wet  lands.  11  so. 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  we  ought,  with  our 
present  supply  of  labor,  to  cultivate  our  dry  lands  to  the 
neglect  of  our  wet,  rather  than  our  wet  lanos  to  the  neg- 
lect of  our  dry  ;  nor  is  the  conclusion  less  irresistible, 
that  we  cannot  cultivate  our  wet  lands,  unless  we  do,  at 
the  same  time,  neglect  our  dry  lands. 

Although  the  question  of  draining,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  would  thus  appear  to  be  conclusively  settled,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  thai  draining  can  in  no  case  be  attempt- 
ed wilh  advantage.  It  may  often  happen,  and  actually 
does  happen,  that  the  situation  and  other  circumstances 
of  a  piece  of  low,  wet  ground,  are  such  as  would  justify 
an  attempt  to  drain  it,  even  on  a  most  rigid  adherence  to 
the  principles  just  laid  down.  It  may  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
ala-getown,  where  the  vahieof  land  is  so  great,  that  the 
expense  of  draining  would  be  amply  reimbursed.— 
Ii  may  be  situated  near  one's  house,  or  barn,  where  the 
comparative  value  of  land  is  much  enhanced  by  that 
pai-'icu'v  fact,  and  the  land  would,  if  reclaimed,  be  of 
more  advantage  to  the  proprietor,  than  other  land  pur- 


chased an  :  improved  with  the  same  cost.  It  mar  be  so 
situated  as  tc  he  not  only  useless,  but  a  nuisance  ;  the  re- 
moval of  which  mightbe  necessary  to  the  due  cultivation  I 
of  adjoining  lands,  or  the  profitable  enjoyment  of  other 
■  res  But  she  making  of  such  lands  more  produc- 
tive is  not  alwavs  the  only  motive  which  would  justify 
Ihe  draining  of  them.  A  regard  to  health,  mere  conven- 
ience and  decent  appearance,  will  sometimes  require 
•hat  the  process  be  undertaken.  As  it  respects  the  hrsi, 
if  it  do  hut  clearly  appear,  that  the  draining  of  such 
lands  will  contribute  to  its  preservation,  there  surely  can 
1  be  no  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  measures.  As 
it  respects  convenience,  of  that  every  one  must  oe  his 
own  fudge,  whether  the  convenience  will  equal  the  ex- 
pense in  a  particular  case  or  not.  All  that  needs  to  be 
here  said  of  that  is,  cases  do  often  occur  in  which  drain- 
in' is  of  very  great  importance  in  that  respect.  With 
regard  to  decency  of  appearance,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  on  almost  every  farm  of  any  considerable  size,  there 
are  found  detached  pieces  of  wet,  boggy,  poachy  land, 
inconsiderable  perhaps  in  extent,  but  which  are  an  in- 
cumbrance in  the  way  of  improving  the  adjoining  land, 
and  -really  disfigure  the  general  appearance  of  the  farm 
It  may  be  a=ked  here,  what  if  the  farm  is  disfigured  ;  is 
appearance  profit  ?  It  sometimes  certainly  is  ;  it  is  always 
worth  something  !  and,  though  like  other  things  of  value, 
it  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  always  so  acquired.  One  thing  is  cleai ,  account 
for  it  as  we  will,  a  slovenly  farmer  is  seldom  a  thrifty 
tine,  and  a  nice,  neat,  and  tidy  farmer  is  seldom  an  un 
thrifty  one.  .   . 

Let  it  be  taken,  then,  for  granted,  that  draining,  on  a 
limited  scale,  may  be  attempted  to  advantage  in  this 
country  :  the  question  occurs,  what  is  the  best  mode  of 
doing  it  '  The  author  of  the  Code  of  Agriculture,  has 
treated  of  two  kinds  of  drains,  the  open  and  thecovered. 
It  is  believed,  that  in  this  country,  where  the  expense  ot 
making  them  would  he  so  great,  and  where  land  is  so 
plenty,  the  saving  of  ground  by  means  of  covering  the 
drain's!  cannot,  in  general  practice,  be  any  object.  Nor 
docs  it  appear  that  any  advantage  is  derived  from  such 
drains,  on  account  of  their  accomplishing  the  mam  ob- 
ject more  effectually  No  further  remarks,  therefore, 
will  here  be  made  respecting  drains  of  that  description  ; 
but  what  is  said,  wdl  be  confined,  to  open  drains,  as  it 
■respects  their  size,  and  the  manner  of  making  litem. 

Our  drains  are  almost  universally  made  both  too  nar- 
row and  too  shallow  By  being  narrow,  frosts  and  the 
treading  of  cattle,  soon  fill  them  up,  and  the  expencc  of 
making  them  is  thus  thrown  away  This  evil  is  increas- 
ed by  leaving  the  earth,  which  is  thrown  out  in  making 
them,  on  their  sides.  This  earth,  by  lying  near  the  mar- 
gin of  the  drain,  causes  that  side  on  which  it  is  placed, 
to  fall  in  the  sooner,  and  then  follows  it  itself.  In  this 
way  all  the  earth  which  was  taken  out,  is  replaced,  and 
the  land  reduced  to  its  original  state.  If  the  drain  i« 
mall,  a  moderate  quantity  of  earth,  grass,  or  other  mat- 
ter easily  clogs  it,  and  obstructs  the  passage  of  the  wa- 
ter. Whereas,  if  it  be  large,  exactly  the  reverse  takes 
place.  If  the  drain  is  wide,  and  the  earth  taken  from 
it  is  removed  to  a  distance,  neither  cattle  nor  frost  can 
fill  it  up  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  trampling  of  the  one,  and 
the  heaving  of  the  other,  a  hollow  must  still  remain. 

But  drains  ought  to  be  deep,  as  well  as  wide  Besides 
the  increase  of  capacity  which  additional  depth  gives 
them,  there  are  other  advantages  resulting  from  the  same 
source.  Not  only  is  the  under  stratum  of  water,  if  there 
be  one,  in  that  case  carried  off,  but  more  of  the  surface 
water  even  where  that  is  the  sole,  cause  of  wetness,  is 
removed  by  a  deep,  than  by  a  shallow  drain.  A  drain 
both  wide  "and  deep,  even  in  a  piece  of  ground  where 
there  is  no  outlet  for  the  water  to  pass  off,  may  oftentimes 
leave  the  surface  dry,  and  that  too,  where  there  is  no 
perforation  made  into  a  dry  statum  beneath. 
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In  the  first  place,  let  a  a.  represent  the  surface  of  a  wet 
tract  of  ground,  which  it  is  proposed  to  drain  Suppose 
thai  there  is  an  outlet  for  the  walerto  pass  through,  down 
some  declivity,  and  that  the  earth  is  completely  saturated 
wilh  water.  Let.?,  represent  a  transverse  section  of 
a  drain,  cut  in  this  piece  of  ground  By  means  of  this 
drain,  we  will  suppose  that  the  upper  stratum  of  earth 
will  be  left  dry,  down  to  b,  and  that  the  water  rises  in  the 
drain  no  higher  than  e.  Now  if  the  drain  will  be  cut 
deeper  still,  say  down  tod,  it  is  evident  ihat  the  water 
will  not  then  rise  so  high  in  the  drain  as  before  ;  that  is, 
white  the  general  wetness  of  the  land  remains  the  same. 
Let  it  rise  to/.  It  is  evident  from  bare  inspection,  that 
now,  since  the  r.  ater  in  the  whole  drain,  n,  p,  /,  rf,  is  down 
to/,  a  greater  depth  of  earth  from  the  surface  downward, 
say  to  c.  must  be  left  dry,  than  when  the  water  stood  ate. 
Thus  far  w.  have  supposed  that  the  water  in  the  drain 
runs  off  through  some  outlet.  But  suppose  that  there  is 
no  outlet,  and  that  a  piece  of  wet  poachy  land,  not  cov- 
ered with  standing  water,  is  surrounded  by  other  land 
higher  than  itself. 

Let  o,  be  a  drain  cut  in  it.  As  soon  as  the  earth  which 
filled  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  drain  is  removed, 
the  water  will  ooze  into  it  from  the  adjoining  strata  of 
earth,  a,  6,  c  ;  and  as  the  water  has  now  a  greater  space 
to  fill,  it  must,  of  course,  sink  below  the  surface  a,  a  id 
leave  a  portion  of  it  dry.  The  more  the  capacuy  of  the 
drain  is  increased,  the  more  this  effect  will  take  place. 
If  the  drain  is  cut  down  into  ahard  stratum  of  earth,  not 
pervious  to  water,  the  effect  will  be  greater  still,  because 
in  that  case  no  water  oozes  from  the  sides  of  this  s;ra- 
tum  to  help  fill  the  dram,  but  the  drain  is  filled  only  by 
the  water  which  lies  above  such  stratum  We  often 
meet  with  land  of  the  last  description,  wet  and  poachy, 
but  on  which  no  water  ever  rises  above  the  surface,  un- 
less in  peculiarly  wet  seasons.  A  drain  cut  wide  and 
deep,  in  such  land,  might  sometimes  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose, on  the  principles  last  mentioned.  Tf  the  earth 
taken  from  the  drain  should  be  spread  upon  the  land, 
the  latter  would  thereby  be  raised,  and  perhaps  other- 
wise improved.  The  loss  of  land  which  the  drain  would 
occasion,  would  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  superior 
quality  which  the  remainder  would  acquire. 

The  most  expeditious,  effectual,  and  economical  mode 
of  making  a  diaiu,  would  undoubtedly  be  to  use  oxen, 
and  a  scraper,  or  ox-shove),  as  it  is  sometimes  called  ; 
an  instrument  well  known  in  this  country,  in  the  making 
of  roads.  In  some  cases  this  mode  might  not  answer,  as 
in  very  miry  grounds,  and  lands  just  cleared  of  timber. 
But  where  lands  are  very  miry,  if  the  process  is  begun 
at  the  outlet  of  the  water,  and  there  indeed  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  begun,  the  next  adjoining  portion  will  gen- 
erally be  made  so  dry  as  to  allow  being  trod  upon  in  a 
proper  season  ;  and  in  this  way  a  drain  may,  by  degrees, 
be  carried  on  towards  the  centre  In  nineteen  eases  out 
of  twenty,  drains  may  probably  be  effected  in  this  mode. 
Where  the  ground  will  admit  of  it,  two  men,  a  boy,  and 
two  yoke  of  oxen,  will  accomplish  more  business  of  this 
sort  in  a  day,  than  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  same  lime, 
with  only  spades  and  shovels.  Whenever  the  labor  of 
cattle  can  be  substituted,  in  this  country,  for  human  la- 
bor, policy  requires  it  to  be  done.  Such  a  substitution 
is  certainly  practicable  in  the  present  case  and  me  its 
consideration.  The  surface  of  wet  and  miry  lands  is 
usually  full  of  inequalties  ;  if  a  scraper  is  employed  in 
draining  them,  the  earth  taken  from  the  drain  is  easily 
landed  in  any  hollow  spot  which  needs  to  be  filled  :  ami 
f  there  are  no  such  hollows,  or  they  have  already  beon 
filled,  the  earth  may  be  spread  over  the  surface  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  do  the  most  good.  If  the  earth  is  not 
wanted  for  other  purposes,  it  is  recommended  to  drop 
and  spread  it,  if  practicable,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
the  general  surface  of  the  land  sloping  towards  the 
drain,  that  the  water  may  the  more  readily  incline  to- 
wards Hand  pass  off.  At  some  distance  below  the  surface 
in  peat  grounds,  there  is  usually  found  a  hard  stratum  of 
earth,  called  in  the  common  language  of  our  farmers, 
hard-pan.  This  hard-pai\,  if  ploughed  into,  scraped  nut  and 
spread  on  the  surface,  would  greatly  improve  the  texture 
of  such  soils.  This  furnishes  another  argument  in  favor  of 
using  a  scraper  in  draining,  for  in  no  other  way  can  Ihe 
upper  earth  taken  out  of  the  drains  be  so  cheaply  remov»d 
and  put  on  the  adjoining  grounds  :  nor  in  any  other  way 
can  the  h3rd-pan  be  so  easily  broken  up  and  carried  off, 
nor  in  any  other  way,  oftentimes,  can  suitable,  earth  lie  so 
well  obtained  for  the  purposeof  spreading  it  over  the  sur- 
face with  a  view  to  improve  the  texture  of  the  soil  If  the 
object  be  to  pile  the  earth  from  the  drains  into  heaps 
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with     a  view  lo    composts,  this  purpose  is  completely 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  scraptr. 

When  peat-grounds  arc  drained,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
will  he  found  best,  to  keep  them  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards  in  pasture.  If  well  pastured,  the  coarse  nat 
ural  grasses  are  kept  back,  and  better  ones  take   their 
place     White  clover,  in  particular,  seems  to  delight  in 
such  soils,  when  treated  in   this   manner.     But  another 
important  advantage  is  derived   from   pasturing      The 
trampling  of  the  ca'tle  serves  to  destroy  the  bogs  which 
usually  deform  such  grounds,  and  to  give    consistence 
and  compactness  to  the  soil.     This  last  is  a  very  impor 
tent    consideration,  for  one  of  the  greatc-t  defects  of 
such  soils  is,  their  extreme   porosity  and  lightness  — 
Where  the  soil  consists  almost  entirely  of  peaty  mailer, 
with  little  or  no  mixture  of  real  earth",  and  extends  to  a 
considerable  depth,  it    ought    seldom  or   never   to   be 
ploughed  for  the  purpose   of  tillage      It  is  labour   and 
expense  absolutely  thrown  away,  to  attempt  the  tillage 
of  «Mch  a  soil,  until  a  portion  of  loam   or  other  earth  has 
been  incorporated  with  it.     It  is  of  little  value  even  for 
pasture,  until  the  process  of  draining  it  and   the    tread 
ing  of  the  animals  kept  on  it.  have    increased   its  com- 
pactness :  then  indeed  it  becomes,  if  sufficiently  dry,  of 
real  value,  and  no  kind  of  land,  perhaps,  will  yield  to  it 
in   productiveness  of  summer  feed       But   ploughing  a- 
lone   undoes  what  has  been   thus  gained,    and  increas- 
es, rather  than  diminishes,  its  natural  porosity     Such 
lands  ma)  be  made  capahle  of  tillage  by  the  addition  of 
earthly  matter,   and  the  more  compact  that  matter  the 
bet'er.  Yet  after  all  expense    of  carting    such   earth- 
ly matter,  especially,  from  a  distance,  will  be  so  great  as 
will  seldom  justify  a  resort  to  this  mode  ofimprovement, 
in  the.  present  situation  of  this  country.    The    time  may 
arrive    when  i*.  may  be  done  with  profit  ;  and  in  partic- 
ular case*,  it  may  be  attempted  now  ;  but  as  a  general 
rule,  it  will  be  found  for  a  good  while  to  come,   that  to 
posture  is  the  best  mode  of  treating  our  peat  lands,  where 
the  peat  is  deeper  than  the  reach  of  the  plough.   [It  m,iy 
sometimes  answer  to  mow   them.]   Further   reasons  mi^ht 
be  given  for  this  opinion  ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  a 
minute  inquiry  into  the  subject.     Although  it  may  not 
be  proper  to  bring  lands  of  this  discription  into  tillage, 
it  may  nevertheless,  be  sometimes  advantageous  to  drain 
them  with  a  view  to  pasture  solely.    Such  pastures  are 
often  very  productive  ;  cattle  are  fond  of  feeding  on  the 
grasses  «hich  they  produce,  and  will   often  give   them 
the  preference  to  those  which  grow   on  uplands,    even 
when  the  latter  are  of  the  best  artificial  kinds. — Jhn.  Ed 

Upon  the  advantages  of  propagating  from  the  roots 
of  eld  ungrafted  Frail  Trees.  By  '.  Andrew 
Knight,  Esq  F.  R  S  &c.  President  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society. 

The  progressive  influence  of  debility  and  decay, 
upon  varieties  of  old  fruit  trees,  is  now  so  generally 
admitted,  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  advance 
facts  or  arguments  to  prove  it.  The  general  law  of 
nature  appears  to  be,  that  no  living  organized  being 
shall  exist  beyond  a  limited  term  of  years  ;  and  tha,t 
law  must  be  obejed.  It  is,  nevertheless,  in  the  pow- 
er of  man,  to  extend  the  lives  of  individual  vegeta- 
ble beings  far  beyond  the  period  assigned  by  nature; 
and  parts  of  the  same  annual  plant  may  be  preserved 
through  many  years,  perhaps  through  ages,  though 
it  cannot  be  rendered  immortal. 

F  have  quo'ed  in  a  former  communication,  the 
statement  of  olumella,  that  cuttings  from  bearing 
bran,  hes  of  the  vine  did  not  aft'  >rd  durable  trees;  and 
this  fact  appears  to  have  been  known  at  an  earliet 
period  ;  for  Virgil,  whose  practical  knowledge  of 
planting  and  grafting,  was  probably  very  limited,  and 
who  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to  give  the  opinion 
of  some  previous  writer,  has  directed  the  planter  not 
to  choose  cuttings  from  the  upper  branches  of  trees- 

"Neveflagella 

'  Sutnma  pete  aut  summa  deslringe  ex  arbore  phntas." 

tieorg  lib.  ii.   ^99 
As  the  roots  of  trees  elon  ate,  like  the  branches, 
by  parts  annually  added  to  their  previous  extremities, 
it  appears  probable,  that  the  powers  of  life  would  be- 


come expended  as  soon  in  the  ponds  of  the  roots,  as 
io  the  bearing  branches.  Experience,  however, 
warrants  a  different  conclusion. 

I  obtained  plants,  from  some  detached  parts  of  the 
extremities  of  the  roots  of  old  ungrafted  pear  and 
apple  trees,  and  as  soon  as  these  were  large  enough 
to  allord  grafts,  I  selected  other  grafts  of  similar 
s  ze  from  the  bearing  branches  of  the  same  trees, 
and  some  of  each  were  inserted  in  similar  stalks, 
and  in  several  instances,  two  in  the  same  large  stalk ; 
and  whenever  inserted,  the  grafled  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  bearing  branches,  proved,  by  no 
means,  able  to  contend  with  their  more  hardy,  vigor- 
ous rivals.  The  latter  produced  thorns  like  those  of 
young  seedling  trees  ;  and  although  other  circum- 
stances lead  me  to  believe,  that  trees  raised  from 
roots  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  will  not  live  as 
long  as  seedling  plants;  I  am  nevertheless  confident, 
that  they  will  live  very  long,  and  afford  much  more 
hardy  and  productive  trees  than  can  possibly  be  ob- 
I  lined  from  the  bearing  branches.  Similar  experi- 
ments, with  the  same  results,  were  made  with  grafts 
of  a  plum  tree. 

Duhamel  has  staled  the  original  tree  of  the  C'hau- 
montelle  pear,  to  have  been  alive  and  in  health,  later 
than  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  and  as  the  tree 
was  not  then  very  old,  for  a  pear  tree,  it  is  probably 
still  living.  If  plants  could  be  obtained  from  its 
roots  they  would  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
gardeners  of  France,  and  one  of  still  more  value  to 
(he  English  gardeners;  for  we  possess  no  winter 
pear  of  so  much  merit  and  long  duration,  which  suc- 
ceeds so  well  without  the  protection  of  a  wall. 

I  am  not  by  any  means  satisfied  that  the  original 
tree  of  the  Ribstone  Pippin,  is  not  now  growino-  in 
England  ;  and  that  the  seed  from  which  the  first °tree 
sprang,  and  not  the  tree  itself,  came  from  France  ; 
for  I  have  never  seen  any  plate  of  it,  nor  description 
of  any  apple  very  like  it,  in  any  foreign  catalogue. 
A  cutting  from  the  root  of  the  supposed  original  tree, 
might  I  conclude,  readily  be  obtained,  and  no  effort 
to  preserve  so  valuable  a  variety  ought  to  be  omitted. 
^  oe's  Golden-drop  Plum,  if  it  be  an  English  seed- 
ling, is  most  amply  entitled  to  the  same  care  ;  and 
the  possessor  of  the  asserted  original  tree-,  may 
prove  his  claim  to  the  honor  of  having  raised  it  (which 
1  have  here  questioned)  by  raising  trees  of  the  same 
variety  from  its  roots. 

No  further  care  or  trouble  is  necessary  to  insure 
success,  than  to  obtain  cuttings  of  the  root  in  the 
autumn,  [November]  about  a  foot  lono-,  and  not  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  These  should 
be  planted  so  deeply,  that  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  length  of  each  cutting  should  appear  above  the 
soil.  I  have  usually  placed  the  cultings  under  an 
east  or  west  wall,  and  have  perfectly  succeeded  with 
those  of  the  pear,  the  apple,  the  plum,  and  cherry, 
the  only  kinds  of  fruit  trees  which  I  have  hitherto 
subjected  to  such  experiments  . 


to  my  mind  some  scraps 

TRANSLATED    1  BO 


"tirmere  noli. 

Process  fur  extracting  Spirit   /k ''."»•'"■■ 

..,.,,.  dies,  tie. 

tiled  ui    li'strui. 

The  following  operation  is  practised  with  succ 
particular  province  establishment,  near  Vienna,  in    \fi> 
tria.      As  it  is  ca-\.  lucrative,  and  within  the  reach  of  all 
cultivators,  we  think  it  useful  to   give,  here,   the  Bxact 
process. 

Take  one  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes,  well  washed, 
cooked  by  steam,  and  mashed  under  a  roller  ;  then  take 
fourponuds  of  malted  barley,  dried  and  ground  in  a 
mill.  The  process  is  commenced  by  diluting  the  malt, 
in  a  litlle  hike  warm  water  ;  which  is  then  thrown  into 
the  tub,  or  vessel,  for  fermentation;  twenty-five  pounds, 
or  pints,  of  boiling  water  are  then  poured  in  on  the  mall, 
all  which  is  to  be  well  stirred.  The  mashed  potatoes  are 
then  added,  and  the  whole  is  stirred  with  paddies  of 
wood,  until  the  several  particles  of  each  ingredient  ap- 
pear  equally  dispersed  through  the  whole  mass. 

Six  or  eight  ounces  of  brewer's  yeast  are  then  diluted 
in  about  235  pounds  of  water,  more  or  less  heated,  so 
that  the  whole  mass  shall  assume  the  temperature  of 
IS  to  15  degrees  of  Reaumur,  to  all  which  is  then  added, 
from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  brandy. 

The  fermentation  tub  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  cellar, 
or  in  anv  close  place  whatever,  where  the  temperature 
may  he  kept,  by  means  of  a  stone,  at  15  or  IS  degrees— 
the  mixture  is  then  to  be  left  tranquil.  It  is  necessary, 
that  the  malt  tub  be  sufficiently  large,  to  admit  of  its 
contents  rising  at  least  six  or  seven  inches,  without  over- 
flowing. If,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  it  should  over- 
flow, it  will  be  neeess;<rv  to  take  out  a  little,  which  mav 
be  put  back  when  '.he  mass  begins  to  subside.  The  tub 
is  then  re-coverod.  and  the  fermentation  is  to  finish  qui- 
etly, and  generally  lasts  five  or  six  days.  When  the  fer- 
mentation has  terminated,  may  be  known  by  this  :  when 
the  tub  is  uncovered,  nothing  is  seen  but  a  clear  liquid, 
the  potatoes  haviue  fallen  to  the  bottom.  It  is  then 
drawn  off  and  distilled. 

The  distillation  is  made  by  sleani.  (se/oi(  a  la  vapettr,) 
with  a  still  of  wood,  or  of  copper,  constructed  on  the 
Rumford  plan.  The  produce  of  the  first  distillation  is 
redistilled.  When  the  fermentation  has  been  good,  one 
may  expect  to  obtain,  from  a  hundred  weight  of  potatoes, 
five  or  six  pints  of  brandy,  the  strength  "of  \!0  degrees 
of  the  areometer,  (an  instrumeutto  measure  the  strengtli 
of  liquor.)  This  spirit  preserved  during  some  months, 
in  barrels,  or  new  pipes,  and  then  slightly  (earamdec) 
colored  with  burnt  sugar,  as  French  brandy  is,  well  sus- 
tain a  competition  with  brandy  made  of  wine,  of  com- 
mon quality.  It  has  a  natural  taste  without  any  burnt 
flavor. 

The  proprietor  of  this  distillery,  prepares  and  distilh 
one  thousand  pounds  of  potatoes  per  day,  in  two  opera- 
tions, of  five  hundred  pounds  each  ,  which  gives  him 
about  sixty  pints  of  good  brandy.  One  may  judge  from 
that  experiment,  what  would  result  from  it  in  operation 
through  the  whole  year. 

Th  residue  of  the  distillation,  is  employed  in  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle,  which  drink  it  with  pleasure  diluted  :  and 
it  is  found  to  augment  the  milk  of  cows.  Sixty  sheep 
consume  about  five  pints  of  boullie  each,  per  day— half  in 
the  morning,  and  the  other  half  in  the  evening. 

The  quantity  of  malt  necessary  for  the  fermentation 
is  ground  every  week. 


It  is 


tated  in  the  London  papers,  that,  an  infusion    c 
■luthoxanlum  odoratian,    or  early    vernal   sweel  scented 
meadow-grass,  from  old  meadows  veil  fed  and  mowed 
and  well  got  up,  has  been  proved  to  be  more  agreeable 
and  nutritious  than  any  that  is  to  be  made  from  any  tea 
that  can  be  produced  from  China.  This  tea  is  odorifer 
and  sacharme    ;  it  is  said  to  be  nutritious   exhileratir, 
and,  instead  of  relaxing,  to  give  a  tone  to  the  fibres     t 
the  stomach  ;  to  cream  appetite,  and  promote  digestion 
The  gentleman  who  is -aid  to  ha. e  made  Ihe  discovery 
has  been  called  by  his  female  friends,  "  Emperor  of  Hay 
ton."    A  species  of  grass,  found  in  Norlli  Carolina   has 
long  been  used  a,  a   substitute  for  China  tea,  produ   ing 
an   excellent  and  wholesome  beverage,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  are  very  oartial. 


COUNTERFEIT  .VOTES. 

The  public  are  cautioned  against  an  alteration  which 
has  lately  been  made  in  one  dollar  notes  of  the  Hagers- 
town  Bank,  which  are  changed  from  one  to  ten  dollars. 

Those  conversant  with  the  vignettes  of  the  one  dollar 
votes,  will  of  course  easily  detect  the  imposition,  as  it 
differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  tens.  For  those  who 
are  ig-iorant  of  the  different  devices  of  the  two  notes  a 
few  remarks  will   be  necessary— Tiie  donominalion'of 

he  altered   notes    is  at  each  of  the   note    both  in  fig;. 

ires,  thus.  10— On  the  genuine  tens,  the  figure  ten  is  on 
me  left  side  of  the  note,  and  Ihc  leiter  X  on  the  right— 

'he  mark  of  ihe  plale  on  the  1,  are  in  small   otters,  ei- 

ner  -V  or  B,  on  the  10's  the  same  letters  A  or  I;  are  twice 
as  large— The  word  ten,  both    in  the  margin  and      i     ^e 
body  in  the  altered  notes,  is  done  with  a  pen,  and  on  the 
margin  the  words  "ten  dollabs,"  are  much   crowded 
audthe  letters  at  the  end  of  dollars,  are  partio  liarlj  so! 

[JUU  Htrald. 
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A  principal  crop  of  Is  :iO\\t\\  o£    May  . 

in  the  first  week  of  lh.'>"     

about  the  middle,  ar 

Anv  o*  11-     '         .,'nWi»-  PtanJs /or  Seed. 

'    '-  sul -,  v     'iie  steals  or  stalks  of  such  plants,  as  were 
cream-        ^  y^      ,fhe  onionS]  leek3j  beetS)   carrois, 

^,_, Cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  many  others,  whose 
stalks  run  up  to  a  great  height,  and  if  they  are  not  pro- 
perly  secured,  in  due  time,  the  winds  and  heavy  rains 
will  break  them  down.     This  may   be  done  by  driving 
slakes  into  the  ground,  and  fastening  poles  all  round,  or 
in  any  mode  judged  most  suitable. 
Okra. 
The  first  week  in  this  month  will  answer  to  sow  afull 
rrop  of  Okra,  as  the  seeds  will  now  vegetate  freely,  and 
.    grow  rapidly. 

Can'"  ns. 
The  cardoons,  sown  in  March  and  April,  ought  now  to 
be  thinned  to  about  four  or  five  inches  distance,  in  order 
that  the  plants  which  remain,  may  have  room  to  grow, 
and  gather  sufficient  strength,  by  next  month,  when  they 
should  be  planted,  wherpthey  are  to  remain,  for  landing 
up,  to  blanch. 

fiirintu,  Palmus  Chiisti,  or  Castor  Bean. 
This  plant  may  be  raised   to  great  perfection  in  the 
southern  states,  and  to  some  advantage  also  in  the  mid- 
dle states.     The  soil  should  be  richly  manured,  well  pul- 
verized with  the  hoe,  or  plough  and  harrow.  The  ground 
should    be  sufficiently  warmed   by   the  sun,  before  they 
are  planted.     The  time  of  planting  Indian  corn,  will  an- 
swer for  a  zeneral  rule  for  these  seeds,  that  is,  from  the 
first  to  the  fifteenth  of  this  month,  in  the  middle  states  ; 
but  the  warm  season   is  scarrely  long  enough   to  bring 
them  to  perfection,  so  as  to  allow  of  them  as  a  field  crop. 
The  furrows  should  be  about  six  feet  apart,  each  way, 
and  two  or  three  seeds  planted  at   the  intersections; 
two  shovels  of  rotten  manure  should  be  thrown  into  the 
bottom,  and  aflerwards  covered  about  three  inches  with 
earth  j  before  dropping  the  seed   thereon,  cover  them 
about  an  inch  or  two  with  pulverized  good  mould,  keep 
them  clean  of  weeds,  with  the  plough,  draw  the  earth 
three  or  four   inches  high  about  their  slems,  carefully 
take  all  the  suckers   from   them,  and   in  the  southern 
stale!   they  will  produce  abundantly.      They   may  be 
.  i  ered  as  they  ripen,  and  when  the  outer  coat  is  dry, 
the  bean  may  be  taken  out,  and  kept  for  making  oil. 
Destroying  Weeds. 
he  gardener  cannot  be  too  strongly  reminded  of  the 
necessity  of  destroying  weeds  whilst  young.    The  ut 
i  -t  attention   must  now   be  given  to  destroy   them, 
tlirouc  hout  the  whole  garden,  but  more  especially  among 
y  ang  rising  crops.     It  is  now  the  most  important 
-  :  for  him  to  be  engaged  in.     The  hoe  should  be  used 
n  all  the  rows  and   drills,   and  the  weeds  which 
•  lose  to  the  plants  pulled  up  by  the  hand. 
1 1  e  onions,  carrots,  leeks,  and  all   other  close   and 
low  growing  crops,  should  be  always  kept  free  from 
weed"    from  the  moment  they  appear  above  ground,  till 
grown   to  their  full  size.     For  those  sown   in   drills,  a 
small   hoe  or  a  suitable  rake,   with  several  short  teeth, 
will  misner  well,  but  where  these  cannot  be  applied, 
hand-H  ceding  must  be  practised. 
Watering. 
■Watering  in  drv  weather,   is  very  necessary,  not  on'y 
to  the  larger  growth  of  plants  finally  transplanted,  such 
ascabbages    cauliflowers,   lettuce,  celery,  &c.  but  more 
particularly   to  the.    newly  transplanted  crops   whether 
voune  seedlings,  or  such  as  have  been  pricked  out  into 
new  beds.     A  plentiful  watering  should  be  given  to  each 
plant   immediately  after  planting  out,  and  repeated  occa- 
sionally  until  allhavetaken  root  and  begin  to  grow. 

Water  si  uld  generally  be  given  late  in  the  afternoon, 
thai  ll  i  plants  may  have  as  much  benefit  from  it  as  pos- 
ejbl  I  fore  it  is  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  .the  succeeding 
day  but  when  it  cannot  be.  done  in  the  evening,  it  may 
be  given,  though  more  sparingly,  in  the  morning 
WaU  and  Espalier  Trees. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  examine  these  trees, 
a.ld  ww,  imdance  of  unnecessary  shoots  ap- 

pear, rub    them  oil'  carefully,  but  do  not   destroy    any 

fruit  buds.  .    - 

Protect  Cherries  from  Birds. 

This  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the  cherries  begin  to  ri- 
pen, by  banting  nets  over  the  espaliers. 


Thinning  of  Fruit. 
Apricots,  peaches  and  nectarines,  in  favorable  seasons, 
sometimes  set  abundance  of  fruit,  more   than  the  trees 
can    properly  nourish  ;  therefore  thin   them  carefully, 
leaving  only  a  moderate  supply. 

t  leaning  the  Fruit  Tree  Borders,  &c. 
These  borders  should  be  kept  perfectly  free  from 
weeds,  by  hoeing,  &c.  and  all  insects  must  be  destroyed 
as  much  as  possible.  A  small  water  engine,  to  throw 
water  against  such  trees,  as  are  infested  with  insects, 
would  have  a  good  effect,  and  also  refresh  the  trees  in 
dry  weather. 

Strawberry  Plants  will  now  be  coming  into  full  bearing, 
and  if  watered  between  the  rows  occasionally,  the  fruit 
will  be  larger  and  more  abundant. 

General  Observations. 
Weeds  should  be  destroyed  at  this  season,  in  all  parts 
of  the  nursery,   and  the  hoe  must  be  applied  whenever 
you  can  use  it. 

Be  careful  to  keep  the  seed-beds  of  all  young  trees  and 
shrubs,  perfectly  clear  from  weeds,  which  must  always 
be  done  by  a  hoe  or  spade,  and  hand  weeding  the 
rows. 

Watering  the  seed-beds.— Should  the  weather  now  prove 
dry,  all  the  seed  beds,  and  also  the  evergreens,  such  as 
pines  aud  firs,  &c.  ought  to  be  frequently  watered,  and 
care  taken,  that  it  is  not  done  too  hastily,  lest  it  should 
wash  the  earth  from  the  young  roots,  and  expose  them 
too  much  to  the  sun. 

.\>ir  plantations  of  the  more  curious  and  valuable  sorts  of 
evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs,  should  be  watered  ;  if 
occasionally  given  to  the  leaves  and  branches,  as  well  as 
to  the  roots,  it  will  wash  off  any  dirt  which  they  may 
have  contracted. 

Such  plants  as  you  have  in  pots,  should  be  treated  as 
directed  for  those"  of  the  green  house  department. 
Propagating  Evergreens,  &c.  by  Layers. 
Begin  to  propagate,  about  the  latter  end  of  this  month, 
evergreens  and  other  shrubs,  by  layers  ;  take  the  young 
shoots  of  the  present  year,  as  they  do  not  always  suc- 
ceed well  from  those  of  the  old  wood. 

When  the  young  shoots  are  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long,  lay  them  into  the  earth,  from  two  to  six 
inches  deep,  according  '.o  their  size  ;  fasten  them  well 
with  hooked  pegs,  and  draw  the  earth  over  the  parts 
laid  ;  when  done,  water  them  moderately,  and  repeat  it 
occasionally  ;  this  will  keep  the  earth  moist,  and  en- 
courage their  shooting.  Many  kinds  will  be  rooted  by 
October,  and  may  then  be  taken  off  and  removed. 
Shading  and  sifting  Earth  over  the  Seedlings. 
All  the  slow  growing  and  tender  seedlings,  especially 
the  evergreens,  should,  after  having  newly  come  up,  be 
shaded  occasional^  from  the  mid-day  sun  ;  then  sift 
some  fine  light  earth  over  them,  as  much  as  will  cover 
their  stems  up  to  the  seed  leaves. 

Seedlings  in  Pots  or   Tubs. 
The  pots  and  the  tubs  of  the  more  rare  and  delicate 
seedling  plants,  should  now  be  kept  constantly   in    the 
shade,  and  a  little  earth  sifted  over  them,  as  directed  for 
other  seedlings,  will  be  cf  service. 
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plants  will  be  removed.  We  have  been  told,  that  lime 
has  been  used  for  this  purpose,  with  success,  by  Benja- 
min Mead,  of  Calvert  County,  and  we  have  it  from  good 
authority,  that  keeping  the  beds  thinly  covered  over,  un- 
til this  time,  with  leafless  brush  wood,  will  keep  off  the 
fly.  It  would  seem,  that  they  cannot  endure  the  shade, 
and  that  clear  sun  heat  is  necessaay  to  their  existence. 
But  a  decoction  of  sa-safras  roots,  with  the  oirfc  on,  is  so 
easily  made  and  applied  with  a  watering  pot,  that  we  re- 
peat the  hope,  that  its  efficacy  may  be  tested  and  made 
known. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Sm — Observing  in  your  paper  of  the  15th  inst.  a  piece 
signed  "  .)  Spinster,"  respecting  the  cleansing  of  poul- 
try-houses from  vermin,  or  chicken-lice,  f.ir  which  infor- 
mation 1  think  the  public  as  well  as  myself,  are  much 
indebted  to  her  :  and,  to  repay  her  for  the  gratitude 
which  1  feel,  I  will  inform  her,  as  a  good-house  wife, 
how  she  can  keep  her  beds  and  bedrooms  clear  of  ver- 
min, vulgarly  called  chinch  bugs,  with  very  trifling  ex- 
pense or  labor. 

Make  a  decoction  of  sassafras  baric,  or  root,  not  so 
strong  as  to  stain  the  furniture,  and  scald  your  bedsteads 
and  llie  wainscoting  of  your  rooms,  once  a  year,  and  I 
will  engage  a  chinch-bug  will  never  enter  it.  This  I 
know  from  experience.  AN  OLD  MAN. 

Calvert  County,  30th  April,  1819. 

QrEnlE  ; — by  the  Editor.  Since  this  decoction  is 
found  to  be  so  offensive  to  the  vermin  of  various  kinds, 
may  it  not  be  presumed,  that  it  would  be  found  equally 
useful  and  effective  in  destroying,  or  driving  off,  (he 
Jl>l,  which  infests  tobaeco  beds  at  this  season,  and  prove- 
so  destructive  to  the  plant.  We  hope  some  planter  will 
try  an  experiment  so  easily  made,  and  whereby,  if  n 
prove  effectual,    the  greatest    impediments  to  raising 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OP    THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

SIR — I  have  thought,  that  an  occasional  essay,  upon 
general  morality,  vindicating  the  Providence  of  our  Al» 
mighty  Father,  might  not  merely  be  consistent  with  the 
general  plan  of  your  paper,  but  acceptable  to  your  read- 
ers. For  though  Agriculture,  or  rather  its  promotion, 
appears  to  be  the  prominent  object  of  your  pursuit,  yet 
I  have  observed  some  well  written  articles  upon  other 
subjects,  indicative  of  an  intention  not  altogether  to  ex- 
clude that  variety  of  speculation,  so  necessary  to  the 
gratification  of  the  taste  of  every  class  of  readers. 

Mr.  Ccbbett,  I  think,  has  somewhere  observed,  very 
truly,  that  it  is  in  Agricultural  pursuits,  where  a  man 
makes  the  most  direct  and  emphatic  appeal  to  the  Par- 
ent of  all  good  for  a  blessing  upon  his  exertions  Who 
so  likely,  then,  to  be  influenced,  by  a  consideration  of 
his  Providence — who  so  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  constant 
reflection  of  their  immediate  dependence  on  him,  as 
they,  who,  in  pursuit  of  their  regular  vocation,  are  ia 
the  habit  of  making  these  direct  appeals ;  and,  who  are 
so  richly  rewarded  for  their  laborious  co-operation  with 
the  Parent  of  Nature  ? 

Man  carries  with  him  the  crutch  of  dependence  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  ;  both  individually  and  collective- 
Iv,  as  he  recedes  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  he  mul- 
tiplies the  occasions  for  its  use,  and  increases  the  num- 
ber of  his  patrons  ;  his  dependence  on  Deity  becomes 
indirect ;  and  his  success  in  life,  on  casualties  and  con- 
tingencies, often,  that  he  dare  not  court  the  favor  of 
Heaven  to  bring  about.  But  the  tiller  of  the  ground, 
who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  who 
plants  and  waters,  may,  with  religious  confidence,  par- 
take of  the  fruits  of  his  earnings— and  in  every  process 
of  vegetation,  from  the  seed  to  the  full  ear,  sees  causes 
of  admiration  and  of  thankfulness  to  the  bestower. 

That  the  farmer  is  the  most  independent,  those  of  ev- 
ery other  pursuit  admit ;  that  he  is  the  most  useful  to  all, 
is  equally  certain  ;  and  for  these  reasons  he  appears  to) 
be  in  possession  of  peculiar  advantages — and  if  he  has  a 
mind  and  a  disposition  to  profit,  spiritually,  from  his  vo- 
cation, few  men  have  so  great  or  so  frequent  opportuni- 
ties. Doctor  Yocn'g  has  said,  that  Jin  undevut  astronomer 
is  mad.  The  line  is  as  applicable  to  the  farmer,  as  to  the 
i  astronomer  ;  for  the  uniform  and  regular  returns  sea- 
i  sonably  bestowed  upon  him,  in  reward  for  his  labours, 
furnish  a  constant  argument  in  favour  of  the  goodness 
»f  his  Creator,  and  the  mystery  of  vegetation  of  his  un- 
I  bounded  wisdom.  His  infinity  is  traced  in  the  multipli- 
cation and  diversity  of  his  productions— and  his  wisdom 
again,  in  their  peculiar  fitness— nay,  this^itsess  of  things 
bespeak  his  constant  presence. 

I  have  said,  if  the  farmer  chooses  to  profit  spiritually, 
from  his  vocation— if  he  has  a  mind  to  be  operated  upon 
—if  he  inclines  to  "  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God,"  every  blade  of  grass  affords  a  medium,  and  every 


I  kernel  of  grain  a  subject  of  devout  speculation— fortify- 
!  ing  to  his  faith  and  confidence  in  Deity. 

CINCINNATUS. 


TO  M.IKE  POMATUM. 

We  doubt  the  policy,  these  "  hard  times,"  of  givin 
receipts  for  things  superfluous  in  themselves,  even 
though  custom  should  have  made  them  necessary  ;  yet, 
to  shew  our  partiality  for  every  thing  coining  from  I  ho 
hands  of  our  fair  readers,  we  are  induced  to  give  the  iol- 
lowing  receipt  for  making  pomatum.  It  comes  from  a 
young  lady,  who  is  herself  all  tweetness,  and  needs  not 
•he  "foreign  ad  of  ornament." 

Take  the  marrow  of  any  animal   bones,   and  having 
.trained  it,  then  perfume  it  with  sweet  scented  oil   Kus- 

an  or  Antique,  and   it  is  fit  for  use  ;  and  is  said  to  have 

he  power  of  quickening  the  growth  of  the  hair,  perhaps 
communicating  a  softness  to  the  skin,   and  opeumg 
its  pores  about  the  roots  of  the  hair. 
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ing  their  hogs,  taking  into  the  account  tbe  labor  they 
occasion,  as  well  as  tbe  actual  value  of  the  food  they 
consume,  they  would  find  that  in  this  account,  to  use  a 
vulgar  saying,  they  do  not  "  save  their  bacon," — that,  like 
the  Indian's  gun,  "  it  costs  more  than  It  comes  to  ;"  and  this 
left  handed  management  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
to  consist  in  an  utter  disregard  of  the  qualities  of  their 
breeding  stock,  and  their  wasteful  and  utterly  inconsid- 
erate manner  of  feeding.  And  here  let  us  repeat, 
probably  we  shall  reiterate  a  thousand  times  over, 
gG=»tha  farmer  should  habituate  himself  to  making  nice 
trithmeiical  call  Illations  of  the  cost  of  every  thing  j  how  else 
can  he  know  the  nett  profit  or  loss,  of  any  thing  he  con- 
sumes or  sells  ? 

If  as  it  would  appear  by  the  subjoined  account  abreed 
of  hogs  may  be  bad,  which,  being  pigged  in  April  or  May, 
in  the  spring  tide  of  vegetation,  will  weigh  as  much  in 
the  December  following,  as  our  ordinary  breed,  which 
require  to  have  been  kept  ami  fid  through  the  preceding 
winter  ;  the  farmer  may  easily  calculate  the  saving  of 
expense  to  be  gained  by  the  acquisition  of  such  a  stock. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

THE  HOG.— Tbe  prolific  nature  of  the  Hog,  its  rapid 

growth,  the  excellence  of  its  flesh  as  food  for  man.*  and 

the  small  proportion  of  ofi'al  which  it  throws  off  when 

killed  and  managed  with  Bkilful  economy,  have  justly 

obtained  for  this  animal,  an  eminent  rank  amongst  our 

domestic   quadrupeds. 

The  raising  of  the  hog,  maybe  advantageously  made 

to  constitute  a  part  of  a  well  regulated  system  in  almost 

all  of  our  agricultural  operations,  as  well  as  in  several 

other  establishments,  not  immediately  connected   with 

the  cultivation  of  land.     In  the  economical  management 

of  dairies  and  distilleries   for  example,  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  swine  may  be  considered  indispensable.     These 

establishments  afford  great  quantities  of  sour  milk  slops, 

and  other  refuse  matter,  which  could,  in   no  other   way, 

be  converted  into  anv  thing  useful;  yet  they  are  found  tr/,It  is  apparent,   that  the   rapid  and  early  lattenmg,  and 

be  very  nutritious  to  hogs';  and  when  mixed  with  small  growth,  of  the  hogs  here  spoken  of,  must  be  the  ettect  ot 

some  peculiarity  in  their  breed  or  in  their  treatment;  lor 
every  one  knows,  that  the  cold  climate  of  Boston,  is  not 
more  congenial  to  the  nature  of  swine,  than  the  more 
southern  latitudes  ; — whether,  then  it  results  from  supe- 
riority of  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is  equally   desirable  to 


portions  of  more  substantial  food,  are  quite  adequate 
to  sustain  and  bring  them  on  to  the  most  desirable  size 
and  fatness. 

In  England  there  are  reckoned,  not  less  than  twenty 
different  breeds  of  hogs,  which  are  selected,  according 

as  thev  are  adapted  by  their  peculiar  characteristicks  to  be  known.     Under  this  impression,  and  with  a  desire  to 
particular  districts,  and  the  food  on  which  it  is  proposed  manifest  the  earnestness  with  which  he 


to  rear  them.  But  w'c  do  not  see  any  mention  of  the 
Byfield  breed,  though  our  researches,  from  want  of  lei- 
sure, have  been  limited. 

In  some  future  number,  we  shall  devote  to  this  subject 
a  more  extended  consideration.  We  shall  treat  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  hog.t  of  the  various  breeds  ;  the 
best  course  of  feeding,  and  the  several  modes  of  curing 


as  far  as  is  within  his  limited  means,  to  aid  in  all  endea- 
vors to  improve  the  agricultural  prospects  of  his  coun- 
try, the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  has  taken 
measures  to  procure  the  breed  of  those  extraordinary- 
hogs.  They  will  be  distributed  amongst  his  friends  in 
the  country,  at  whatever  price  they  cost ;  the  only  object 
being  to  disseminate  the   breed,  no  selfish  considcra- 


ar.d  preserving  the  meat ;  for,  although  it  may  be  thought  lions  will  be  indulged,  except  that  of  always  giving,   in 

that  the  subject  is  already  well  understood,  in  all  these 

points  of  view,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  few  of  us  are  so 

■wise,  and  but  few  things  so  well  understood,  but  that 

some  accession  of  knowledge  may  be  gained  by  a   coin 

parison  of  different  practices  and   customs,  indifferent 

parts  of  the  country;  our  present   object,  however. 


aerely  to  spread  before   our  Maryland    and   southern 
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readers,  the  following  notice  of  ten  hogs,  fattened  andjwci§ned  as  follows  •— 
killed  lately  in  Boston.  Let  it  be  contrasted  with  any 
thing  of  the  same  kind  in  this  quarter.  It  will  be  seen, 
that  of  the  ten  hogs,  there  #asbut  onetjiafrdid  not  wVigh 
a  pound  for  every  day  it  had  lived,  and  many  of  them  con- 
siderably more  than  that. 

What  must,  however,  most  particularly  strike  every  Total,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  andsixly  three  pounds, 
observer,  is  the  great  saving  of  food,  which  must  attend  Besides  194  lbs.  of  r  igh  fat  taken  from  the  intestines. 
the  raising  of  a  breed  of  hogs,  which  get  their  growth  in  TheSe  animals  were  p.gged  in  that  town  and  purchased 
so  short  a  period.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  it  is  welKvnen  five  weeks  old,  by  Mr.  Enoch  Patterson,  inn-keep 
known  to  be  the  custom  to  feed  a  hog  through  one  winfcr,  er,  in  Elm-street,  and  by  hira  fattened  in  his  stable  yard, 
and  until  December  in  the  next,  before  he  can  be  made:Until  November  last,  they  subsisted  on  the  wash  and  re- 
to  weigh  1-20  or  130  pounds,  which  is  as  large  as,  forfam-jfuse  of  the  kitchen,  and  since  then  have  only  consumed 
lly  use,  is  thought  to  be  desirable,  Now,  supposing  the  in-|about  ninety  bushels  of  corn  and  meal.     They  were   of 


such  cases,  a  preference  to  his  patrons. 

BOSTOJV  PRODUCE. 


There  were  lately  slaughtered  in  the  town  of  Boston, 
ten  Hogs,  or  rather  pigs,  for  they  were  but  one  year  old, 
on  the  day  they  were  killed,  which  when  slaughtered, 


crease  of  these  Boston  hogs  to  have  been  in  regular  pro 
gression,  they  must  have  weighed  150  pounds  when  they 
were  only  six  months  old.  We  venture  to  say,  that  the  hogs 
killed  in  Maryland  for  pork  or  bacon,  do  not  average  150 
pounds  each,  and  that  their  average  age  is  at  least  six 
teen  months  ;  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  many 
farmers  of  this  state,  some  of  whom  may  smile  at  the 
particularity  of  these  observations,  on  a  matter  which 
thi  v  may  suppose  requires  no  elucidation — we  say,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  if  many  of  them  would  only  take  the 
trouble  to  make  a  little  calculation  of  the  expense  of  rais- 

*  .Imong  the  Greeks  of  old,  the  athletce,  or  wrestlers  at  th 
Olympic  Games,  regularly  underwent  a  course  of  dialectic  dw 
cipline,  pre  nous  to  their  public  contests-  The  diet  consisted 
th-ifly  of  n,,imal  food  ;  pork  was  preferred.  Galen  says,  thai 
if  they  lived  for  a  day  on  any  other  kind  of  food,  they  perceived 
a  diminution  of  si]  ength. 

t  Different  species  of  animals  approximate  sometimes  so  near- 
ly, that  the  /i'ii    of  i/i'/incfion  can  scarcely  be  discerned.      The 
hog  is  a  remarkable  example  of  this — in  number  of  teeth  it  re- 
Semblts  Ihe  horst,  and  in  having  only  one  stomach.     In  the  yn- 
sili hi  efits  intestines,  and  the  shape  efils  hoof,  it  is  like  the  c  ur 
kind:  it  resembles  the  claw  footed  kind,  us  the  lion,  the  dog,  md 
Ike  cat,  in  its  propensity  to  eat  flesh,  {Ails  nwnerou   ■ 
md  in  not  chewing  the  cud      Swine,  therefore    may 
occupy  an  intermediate  situation  between  thi 
j  the  he,  bif  reus — in,  ff  nsive  like  Ihe  latter,  and,  in  some  rt 
ravtnoushke.  the  former. 


the  most  modern  improved  breed  ,  and  were  viewed 
by  numerous  spectators  when  alive,  who  not  only  ex- 
pressed their  supprise  at  their  extreme  fatness,  and  fine 
form;  but  at  the  cleanliness  and  economy  with  which 
they  were  reared.     It  is  understood  that  they  were  sold 

for  #151-56.  

FROM  A    FniEN'D  TO    THE  EDITOR. 

dated — Boston,  April  26  1819. 
Dear  Sir — I  have  seen  Mr.  Patterson,  who  own- 
ed tbe  ten  Logs  mentioned  in  the  notice  you  enclos- 
ed me.     He  says,  that  in  April  last  year,  he  pur- 
hased  ten  barrow  pigs,  from  two  litters,  owned  by 
the   same  person,  tbe  offspring  of  a  male  of  the  By- 
field  breed;  and  of  females  of  a  mixed  brted.     They 
were  taken  from  the  sows  when  a  nut  five  weeks 
jlti,  and  kept  in  a  pen  under  caver,  not  more  in  ca- 
pacity than  '200  square  feet  ;  occasionally  washed, 
«>  as  to  be  kept  constantly  clean,  and  fed  with  the 
will  and  the  refuse  bread  and  meat  of  his  kitchen, 
•>   tavern!   until  November,  when  a  sufficiency  of 
ni-al  was  ad'W  to  keep  them  quiet  until  January  ; 
'■I   w  ib   the  wash  of  the 
-  !  dry  .  omoi  ee,  ; 
ime  as  much  as  '..•■-  n  •  ild 
that  Uiucu  depends  u. 


B  ..  to  my  mind  some  scraps 
keeping  them  clean,  dry  am 


ani  cool  in  hot  weathe',  for  . 


sitmere  nati. 

where  (Ley  are  always  in  the  *'i'e  •',;;„,  fc... 
with  feeding  them  frequently  and  c,    j-  ' 
stand;  to  give  (hem  as  much,  nnd  no  .  " 
will  eat,  seems  to  be  the  great  meal)  o?  quic* 
fat  growth. 

The  Byfield,  seems  to  he  Ihe  most  annr  i 
in  this    vicinity.     If  you  wish,   I  will  cud<a>or   !r> 
procure  a  pair  of  this  kind  for  you. 

Lalestfrom  South  ■  Imerica. 

The  ship  Sachem,  arrived  at  New-York  on  the  3d  in«f. 
from  Bcuuos  Aj res,  whence  she  sailed  on  the  i  llu 
March.      W.    G.    L).  Worlhington,    Esq.  of    this 

late  consul  at  that  pla^e,  arrived  in  this  vessel  i  Li« 
communicated  an  interesting  detail  of  recent  occurren- 
ces in  South  America.  It  was  reported  that  Ihe  United 
States  frigate  Macedonian,  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  about 
the  beginning  of  February. 

The  president's  message  had  been  received  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  some  remarks  made  upon  it  in  the  papers. 
They  seem  to  attribute  the  non-recognition  of  their  In- 
dependence by  theUnited  States,  to  the  impression  which 
had  been  mads  this  side  the  tropics,  respecting  their  par- 
ty dessentions.  They  expected,  that  their  sovereignty 
would  have  been  acknowledged  in  consequence  of  the 
favourable  report  which  they  anticipated  from  the  com- 
missioners to  the  congress,  hut  they  did  not  appear  to 
bear  the  disappointment  in  an  improper  manner. 

Chili,  was  by  the  last  accounts,  freed  from  the  Royal- 
ists. Sanchez,  who  commanded  there,  after  beingbeat  at 
Santa  Fe,  had  retired  amongst  the  American  Indian1. 
On  the  14th  Jan.  Lord  Cochrane  sailed  from  Valparaisi 
with  his  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Maria  Isabel,  (the 
frigate  taken  from  the  Spaniards)  the  San  Martin,  the 
Santero,  and  the  Chacabuco,  supposed  with  the  intention 
of  touching  at  Arica,  Calleot,  &c.  and  to  capture  or  burn 
the  shipping  at  the  latter  place,  asrfhey  had  on  bb«rd  i 
large  store  of  rockets,  and  provisions  for  four  months. 
It  was  thought  '.his  naval  expedition  would  give  life  and 
ascendancy  to  the  patriots  in  Lima.  Capt.  Wosler  of  the 
Lautaro,  the  real  hero  of  the  late  naval  success  in  Talcu- 
huana  bay,  had  resigned:  Lord  Cochrane  was  fond  of  him, 
and  wished  him  to  remain.  His  place  was  lilled  by  Capt. 
Grise,  of  the  British  navy,  so  that  the  marine  of  Chili  is 
now  wholly  commanded  by  Englishmen.  The  British 
frigate  Andromache,  which  was  said  to  be  taking  off  from 
Lima,  about  $5,000,000  perhaps,  bound  to  Rio  Janeiro,  it 
was  suspected,  would  be  intercepted  by  Lord  Cochrane, 
under  the  pretence  or  doctrine  that  she  was  violating  her 
neutral  character. 

THE  ORDINATION. 

The  following  was  order  of  performance,  at  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  to  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  First  Independent  Church  of  Baltimore,  which  took 
place  May  5th,   IS  19. 

1.  Prelude  on  the  organ;  2  Introductory  prayer,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Edes;  3.  Lesson  from  the  Scripture  of,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Parker;  1.  Anthem;  5.  Sermon  by  the  Rev"  Mr. 
CAonmng-,  6.  Ordaining  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ware; 
7.  Anthem;  S.  Charge,  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Porter;  9.  Address 
to  the  Society,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer  ;  10.  Right  hand 
of  fellowship,  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Palfrey  ;  11.  Concluding 
prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  A'icliols;  15.  Hymn;  13.  Anthem: 
14.  Be'iediction  :  1  j.   Voluntary  on  the  organ. 


Present  prices  of  Maryland  produce,  in,  the  Balti- 
more market. 

TOBACCO— Wagon,               .  .          $I3al6 
Patuxent,  none  in  market 

E.  Shore;              .  p 

WHEAT,  red,                    .                    .  i  42 

while                   .  •           1   60 

OATS,                           .             .              .  50  to  53 

CORN,                          .                      .  55  to   60 

RVE,                      .  8.'  to  85 

BEEF,  per  lb.                .                    .  10  to  1* 

VEAL,  .1  >.                                    .  12  1-2  a  15  1-2 

BIT 1ER,                               .  37  !-2lo  50 


"  The  ,  Li/i/,"v»e  will  endeavor  to  make 

room  tor  neit  week. 
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KirffMl     nv\oi\  liooks. 

A  principal  crop  of  *t*  t'i$y  lhc  Franklin— Shakespeare's 
in  the  first  week  of  MJ>  -being  Restorations  and  lllustra- 
about  the  middle,  an        i)dred  Passages  jn  shakspeare's  Plays, 

Any  p*  il-  .  .  i'J 

cream-cv.suPP^^^  BIOGRAPHY  and  OBITUARY  for  the 


t*- 


see' 
"•  i.-slu. 

"'•  ST.  PATRICK,  a  National  Tale  of  the  5th  century,  3  v 
COQUETRY,  a  novel  in  3  vois. 

CAMPBELL,  or  the  Scottish  Probationers,  a  Novel 
'.ii  3  V. 

WILL    BE    OPENED    TO-MORROW, 

A  select  assortment  of  STATIONARY,  by  the  Franklin 

N.  G.  MAXWELL 
April  16 4t  JVb.  140,  Baltimore. 

Robinsons  W'eekY-j  Magazine, 

CONSISTING    PRINC1PALT1    OF 

CH  OWE    SELE  C  TIOJYS 

FROM    THE    FOLLOWING 


AT  BALTIMORE: 
Carefully  Revised  and  Corrected  every  Thursday. 


I  i-er.|  retail  prices 


bbl. 


ib. 


English  Jlugazi 


§'  Reviews, 


Which  are  received  regularly  every  month,  by  the  pub- 

Usher,  viz. — 
The  Edmbwg...Blackioood?«  Etlinburg..The  Gen 
town's—  ine  Sporting— The  Monthly— The  .Veio 
Monthly,  and  Hon  Ton  Magazines  : 
The  Literary  Panorama — TbeLady's  Museum- 
literary  Gazette — L'o  Belle  Jksemblee,  and  Jtckerman's 
Repertory  : 
The  Edinburg,  Eclectic,  British  Critic,  and  Crit- 
ical Reviews. 
;q=-  The   above  work  is  handsomely   printed  on  a 
fine  medium  paper— each  number  contains  16  pages  oc 
taVo— and  is  stitched  in  a  cover.     Price  of  subscription, 
four  dollars  a  year,  payable  half  yearly.     The  first 
volume  ended  on  the  31st  Dec.  last,  but  subscribers  may 
bciu  witb  the  first  or  second  volume.      Letters  adores- 
red  to  the  publisher,  post  paid,  will  be  attended  to. 

From  the  flattering  manner  with  which  the  work  has 
been  received,  thfre  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  perma- 
nent and  valuable  Miscellany.— Published  every  Satur- 
day morning,  and  safely  transmitted  to  any  part  ol  the 
United  States,  by  ^^    ^^^^ 

Circulating  Library,  No.  94,  corner  of  Bcki 
dere  and  Market  Streets,  Baltimore. 
WHO    HAS    FOR    SALE, 
A  general  and  extensive  assortment  of 

BLANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONARY 

Mathematical  Instruments,  in  mahogany  &  skin  cases- 
Penknives,   Pocket  Books,  and  Pencils  : 
Nine  and  IS  inch  GLOBES,  of  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
pro\cd  editions. 

Backgammon  Boards,  Chessmen,  Dommos,  &c. 

Ml  the  NE  W  MUSIC, 

For  the  Piano  Forte,  Flute,  Violin,  &c.  Orders  from  a  dis- 
tance promptly  attended  to,  and  music  carefully  pack- 
ed uu'and  sent  as  directed  —  Music  bound  to  order. 

Two  very  fine  toned  English  PIANO  FORTES  for 
sale— Flutes,  with  1,  2,  4,  6  and  8  keys— Clarionets- 
Fifes— Violins— Guitars— Double  and  single  Flageolets. 
ICJ^  Orders  for  other  instruments  attended  to. 

Ap.  23.  w3t 

¥lAmE.NCE,  MCCARTHY. 

Just  published  &  for  sale  at  No.   140,  Baltimore  street, 

FLORENCE  MACAKTHY, 

AN    IRISH    TALE, 

BY  L\DY  MORGAN— author  of  France,  O'Donnel,  &c. 
"  IT  was  from  his  death  words  only,  that  I  gathered  his 
connections  with  the  illustrious  house  of  Macarlhy  in 
[bis  country.  That  he  was  high  spirited  and  brave,  I 
coUeetedf/om  my  own  observation.  That  he  was  un- 
fortunate and  in  exile,  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  for  he 
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fSKEF,  iNorlhern  mess    - 
No  1.       - 
No  2.  - 
Bacon,         .... 
.Sutter,  Ferkin  -        -        - 

'"lotTee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
'otton,        - 

Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  o  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
'.'hocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 

No.  3,        -        - 
handles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers,  " 

fish,  cod,  dry     - 

herrings,  Susquehanna!), 
mackarel,  No.  1  it  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
(•"lour,  superfine, 

fine,  -       - 

middlings, 
rye,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned,        * 
Flax,  - 

Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard, 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti,  -        » 

PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime     2d     do. 
cargo      3d    do. 
Plaster,  ... 

ground     ... 
Ilice,  - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple, 
Gin,  Holland, 
do. 

do.  N.  England 
Rum,  Jamaica, 

American, 
Whiskey, 
Soap,  American,  white, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white,        -  .     - 
brown,        ... 
loaf,  ... 

lump,  ... 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     -        -        -        - 

Liverpool,  ground,    - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  -        - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TEAS,  Bohea,  ... 

Souchong,        - 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      -        -        - 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's,  -       - 
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J     P.  CASEY.  No.    2.  Hanover  Street, 
•  joining  Mr.   Gadsbt's  Hotel,   has  receivi  1    ■■ 
different  parts  of  Europe,  f-where  theu  could  be  best  p 
curedj 

THE   FOLLOWING 

Seeds  and  Flower  Roots,  viz. 

20  varieties  of  Cabbage  >eetis,  tnciutlin^  those 
which  Cobbett  mentions  in  his  last  6  Month's  Resi- 
dence. 

G  varieties  of  Brocoli  and  Cauliflower  Seeds,  adapted 
to  the  climate  of  this  country. 

6  do.  of  Beets,  two  sorts  of  which  are  a  very  fine 
Spinach,    and  a  substitute  for  Ai.pamgus. 

8  do.  of  Lettuce,  two  sorts  of  which  sell  in  Europe 
for   12  shillings  sterling  per  ounce 

6  do.  of  Radishes  (very  beautiful)     do. 

6  do.  of  Turnips.  -Other  varieties  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

•JHso  a  numerous  variety  of 

FLOWER  SEEDS,  made  up  in  small  packages,  amongst 
the  latter  is  carnation.  Pheasant  eyed  pink  ;  and  Auri- 
cula at  25  dollars  per  oz.  The  arjove  are  all  genuine 
and  adapted  for  all  parts  of  the  union. 
To  ctusc  the  sales  oj  his  Flower  Roots,  he  will  sell  the  fol- 
lowing Koots  at  reduced  prices,  viz. 

Double  Auemonies,  of  sorts 

Do        Ranunculuses,  scarlet  and  Persian,  do 

Do         Tulips  nnxi 

Do         Carnation  Tulips 

Do         Yellow  Kose   l/o 

Best  Dutch  single  Tulips 

larroquet  Do 

Polyauthus,  Narcissus,  and  Tuberoses. 

What  we  admire,  we  praise;  and  when  we  praise, 
"  Advance  it  into  notice,  that  its  worth 
"  Acknowledged,  others  may  admire  it  too." 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

A  Farmer  i£  Gardener's  Hive, 

SJjowing  the  expense  and  profit  attending  the  cultiva- 
tion*^!' 3ou%JCte^  of  land, -and  so  in  proportion  for 
any  ather  quantity  ;  with  a  table*  directing  the  pro- 
per quantity  of  different  sorts  of  seed  or  grain  neces- 
sary to  be  sown  on  an  acre  of  land,  either  for  drill  or 
broad  cast  husbandry— To  which  is  added,  a  Farmer 
and  Gardener's  Callendar,  showing  what  is  necessary 
to  be  done  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden  for  every 
month  m  the  year ;  with  many  valuable  recipes  neces- 
ary  for  the  farmer  in  cultivating  his  land  and  pro- 
jecting his  fruit  trees  from  all  sorts  of  diseases,  insects, 
etc.  Also  to  preserve  sheep  from  the  rot,  to  make  poul- 
try lay  eggs,  make  good  cheese  ;  to  ensure  an  abundant 
crop  of  grapes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  gooseberry 
and  currants ;  and  to  protect  vegetables  of  every  des- 
cription from  catterpillars  and  other  insects— to  he 
had  at  his  seed  store,  with  his  signature  annexed— Co- 
py right  secured  according  to  law 

$3-  AGKICULTUKAL  SEEDS,  such  as  Clover, 
Timothy,  Flax,  Orchard,  etc.  boHght  or  exchanged 
for  other  Seeds.  April  2  8t 
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AGRICULTURE. 


FROM    SINCLAIR'S    CODE    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


ON  DRAINING. 

[Conc/ud«i  from  .Vo.  6,  j>a»-e  45.] 
To  proceed  with  any  prospect  of  success,  in  the 
art  of  draining,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  causes 
which  produce  wetness  in  land,  and  the  different  ap- 
pearances which,  according  to  soil  and  situation,  it 
assumes.  These  causes  are,  1.  Surface  water  ;  2. 
Soils  absorbing  and  retaining  a  superabundant  quan- 
tity of  moisture,  either  from  their  own  texture,  or 
the  quality  of  their  subsoils  ;  3.  Land  springs  from 
surface-water  ;  4.  Springs  from  subjacent  water  , 
and,  5.  Backwater  from  ditches  or  ponds. 

1 .  Surface-water. —  On  clay  soils,  wetness  is  com- 
monly produced  by  surface-water.  These  soils  are 
of  different  kinds,  varying  both  in  their  color  and 
texture,  but  they  all  possess,  in  a  greater  or  smaller 
degree,  those  adhesive  qualities,  which  retain  the 
water  that  falls  upon  the  surface,  until  it  is  either 
drawn  off  by  art,  or  exhaled  by  the  sun  and  the  at- 
mosphere. Such  soils,  therefore,  require  the  aid 
both  of  surface,  and  of  under  drains,  to  relieve  them 
from  superabundant  moisture 

2.  Absorbing  soils. — Loamy  soils  absorb  water 
freely,  and  swell  with  it.  They  usually  retain,  how- 
ever, a  greater  quantity  than  is  necessary.  This  is 
particularly  the  case,  when  they  have  a  strong  and 
impervious  subsoil,  through  which  no  water  can  pe 
■etrate.  As  this  surplus  quantity  is  highly  injurious 
to  vegetation,  it  ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  Sandy  soils 
on  a  retentive  bottom,  also  require  draining,  the 
water,  as  it  cannot  descend  lower,  being  lodged  in 
the  upper  stratum  ;  but  there  is  seldom  a  necessity 
to  go  deeper  than  a  few  inches,  into  the  clay  on 
which  the  upper  soil  is  incumbent. 

3.  Land  springs. — In  many  cases,  soils  are 
greatly  intermixed,  and  changes  of  sand  and  clay, 
or  substances  that  are  porous  and  reteutive,  will  be 
found  in  the  same  field.  Draining,  in  such  cases, 
is  attended  with  more  difficulty,  aud  requires  more 
skill,  than  where  the  surface  and  internal  strata  are 
thick,  and  regularly  disposed.  The  means  by  which 
this  can  be  best  effected,  at  a  moderate  expense,  is 
to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  soil,  by  examining  its 
produce.  The  porous  soils  collect  reservoirs  »fwa- 
ter,  which  augment  in  times  of  rain,  to  the  full  level 
of  the  surrounding  clay,  from  which  it  burst  out,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  temporary  spring,  which  renders  the 
land,  over  which  it  flows,  wet  and  unproductive.  It 
then,  perhaps,  is  absorbed  by  another  porois  stratum, 
and  produces  similar  effects.  Formerly,  this  mischief 
was  endeavored  to  be  remidied  by  small  drains,  made 
over  the  whole  field,  which  seemed  thus  to  be  equal- 
ly affected  ;  but  by  cutting  a  trench,  from  the  nearest 
and  lowest  part  of  the  field  to  be  drained,  up  to  the 
highest  and  most  distant  sand-bank,  in  such  a  direc 

as  to  pass  through  the  intermediate  sand-beds, 


4.  Springs  from  subjacent  water. — A  knowledge 
of  the  causes,  and  the  nature  of  springs,  arising  from 
subjacent  water,  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
prinsiples  of  draining,  that  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
it  more  at  length,  The  earth  is  known  to  be  com- 
posed of  various  strata,  which,  being  in  their  nature 
and  quality  of  opposite  consistence,  have  acquired 
the  distinguished  names  of  porous  and  impervious 
Sand,  gravel,  calcareous  earths,  and  various  kinds  of 
rock,  the  parts  of  which  are  separated  by  frequent 
clinks  and  fissures,  are  denominated  porous  soils  ; 
clay,  shale,  till,  and  certain  kinds  of  gravel,  with  a 
mixture  of  argillaceous  and  cementing  particles  in 
their  composition,  and  rocks  of  a  solid  and  compact 
nature,  and  without  fissures,  are  the  principal  strata, 
that  resist  the  admission  of  water,  and  are  thence 
termed  impervious.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
springs  must  originate  from  water  falling,  either  in 
the  shape  of  rain,  or  dew,  or  the  melting  of  snow 
and  hail,  upon  such  porous  and  absorbent  bodies 
and  that  the  water  subsiding  downwards,  until  it  is 
obstructed  in  its  passage  by  these  impenetrable  sub 
stances,  there  forms  reservoirs  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, which  afterwards  burst  forth  in  all  those 
different  appearances  which  are  met  with.  Thus 
springs  are  formed,  the  strength  of  which  must  de 
pend\ipon  the  extent  of  high  ground  which  receives 
and  retains  the  rain-water,  the  size  of  the  reservoirs, 
and  the  supply  they  furnish 

5.  Back-wafer. — A  frequent  cause  of  wetness  is 
the  stagnation  of  water  in  the  ditches  that  surround 
fields,  particularly  such  as  lie  in  the  upper  side  of  the 
enclosure,  where  the  water,  being  confined,  finds  its 
way  downwards  into  the  open  parts  of  the  subsoil 
nd  oozes  out  to  the  surface,  forming,  in  wet  weather, 
II  the  appearance  of,  and  producing  nearly  the  same 
effect  as,  a  natural  spring.  Water  conveyed  in 
Irain,  or  small  stream  for  mills,  or  confined  in  a  mi 
dam,  or  pond,  has  often  the  same  effect.  Where 
this  happens  in  drains,  the  stagnant  water  should  be 
removed,  by  giving  depth  or  declivity,  to  the  ditch  in 
which  it  lies.  Where  a  dam  occasions  the  mischief, 
a  cut  should  be  made  on  its  lower  side,  to  intercept 
any  water  that  may  ooze  through  it.  Old  marl-pits 
full  of  water,  and  cattle  ponds  improperly  construct- 
ed, sometimes  occasion  this  sort  of  mischief. 

6.    The  torts  of  Drains  commonly  used. 
There  are  four  sorts  of  drains  ;  1 .  The  open  ;  2 
The  covered  ;  3.  The  arched  ;  and,  4     The  verti- 
cal, or  pit  drain. 

1.  The  open  Drains,  or  Ditches. — These  often 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  conveying  superfluous 
water,  and  of  enclosing  the  fields  ;  though  they  cer 
tainly  make  a  hazardous  and  inconvenient  sort  of  s 
fence,  without  the  addition  of  a  bank,  a  hedge,  or  a 
railing. 

In  cultivated  land,  where  the  ridges  are  of  a  pro- 
per length,  breadth,  jnd  height,  and  the  furrows  of  an 
adequate  depth,  and  skilfully  directed,  much  surface- 
water  may  thus  be  carried  off;  but  where  the  country 


tion, 

the  soil  is  radically  cured.  Besides  these  main  drains\;s  flat,    and  the   soil  peculiarly  strong,  a  complete 

however,  side-culs  are  often  necessary.  'drainage  is  absolutely  essential,  as  the  basis  of  its 


future  improvement.  The  mode  practised  in  "  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie,"  a  district  in  Scotland,  con- 
taining about  thirty  thousand  acres  of  rich  clay 
and  loam,  has  been  attended  with  such  great  success, 
that  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  it,  as  the  same  sys- 
tem may  be  applied  to  all  tracts  of  clay  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced 

1 .  The  proprietors,  by  mutual  consent,  fixed  on 
the  most  eligible  lines  for  cutting  large  drains,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep,  (provincially  yoios,)  re- 
sembling small  canals,  for  conveying  the  water  col- 
lected in  them,  to  the  adjoining  river.  2.  Ditches,  of 
a  small  size,  were  next  drawn,  surrounding  and  in- 
tersecting the  farms,  so  as  to  serve  for  divisions  of 
the  different  fields,  the  water  of  which  they  collected 
and  emptied  into  the  large  drain,  or  pow.  The  depth 
of  these  ditches  was  seldom  less  than  four  feet ;  their 
width,  at  top,  six  ;  and  at  the  bottom,  from  "one,  to 
one  foot  and  a  half.  3.  Where  the  fields  are  of  aa 
uniform  level  surface,  the  common  furrows  between 
the  ridges,  if  sufficiently  clear,  will  keep  the  ground 
dry  ;  but,  as  fields  are  seldom  without  some  inequali- 
ties, the  last  operation,  after  they  are  sown  and  har- 
rowed, is,  to  draw  a  deep  furrow  through  every  hol- 
low in  the  field,  in  such  a  direction,  as  to  communi- 
cate with  the  other  furrows  that  divide  the  ridges, 
and  with  the  ditches  at  the  extremities  of  the  enclo- 
sures. These  cross  furrows,  (provincially,  gawt, 
or  grips,)  are  opened  by  the  plough,  but  widened, 
cleared  out,  and  shaped  by  the  spade,  to  enable  tbem 
to  discharge  the  water  freely.  To  keep  them  clear, 
is  a  very  essential  part  of  the  clay  farmer's  attention. 
The  effects  of  the  system  of  drainage,  above  describ- 
ed, are  such,  as  to  render  the  land  so  free  and  tender, 
that  half  the  labor  prepares  the  ground  for  the  crop, 
— less  seed  is  necessary, — less  manure  i3  required, 
and,  as  neither  drought  nor  damp  have  any  imperious 
effect  upon  the  soil,  an  abundant  crop  may  be  expect- 
ed in  all  common  seasons. 

The  necessity  of  making  these  water-cuts,  or  fur- 
rows, in  wet  fields,  as  soon  as  the  plough  leaves  them 
is  strongly  inculcated,  as  essential  for  the  future  dry- 
ness and  fertility  of  the  land.  The  cuts  ought  to  be 
frequently  examined,  more  especially  after  the  melt- 
ing of  snow,  to  see  that  no  impediment  prevents  the 
free  oassage  of  the  water.  The  cutting  of  water  fur- 
rows, ought,  likewise,  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  af- 
ter spring  ploughing,  to  prevent  water  from  lodging 
in  any  part  of  the  field,  however  wet  the  weather,  and, 
for  that  purpose,  the  head  lands  should  be  cut  through, 
where  necessary,  that  water  arising  from  any  sudden 
flood,  may  have  a  free  passage.  The  spit  of  earth 
dug  out  of  the  water-furrows,  should  be  laid  on  one 
side,  opposite  to  the  rise  of  the  land,  to  prevent  over- 
flowing, and  all  the  loose  mould  carefully  shovelled 
out.  This  simple  operation  of  water-furrowing,  is 
attended  with  such  beneficial  consequences,  that  wet- 
ness may  often  be  removed  by  such  means  alone, 
without  the  aid  of  additional  drains  ;  while  the  omis- 
sion of  it,  may  not  only  lessen  the  crop,  but  injure 
the  soil  for  many  years  afterwards. 

Water-furrowing  is  likewise  of  great  advantage 
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Kidney     ;,e  cuts,  or  furrows,  ought  to 

A  principal  crop  of  Kir-  aC,t  before  winter.      The  water 

jn  the  first  week  of  in.'-,  ,    ■   •  j        i  •       •  ,    ,i,„ 

about  the  middle,  an "         ^m  lo(1S'"g  and  soaking  into  the 

Any  o('  ii'     '     .  .  ;"ln  less  likely  to  suffer  from  poaching, 

crearo-c'c  suW'r.  ">r0f  the  erass,   not    beiiiLT  chilled  by  su- 

tV-  '""   see-  .  -ii  i  r  j 

''    as  ..lOisture,  will   necessarily   come  lorwaro 

etrlier  in  spring. 

In   some  districts,  open  drains  are  made  of  the 
subjoined  shape, 


and  turfed  to  the  bottom,  so  that  there  is  no  loss  of 
herbage.  No  water  ever  stands  in  these  drains,  and 
a  part  of  a  county,  (the  Coventry  estate  in  Worces- 
tershire,) that,  half  a  century  ago,  was  a  mere  mo- 
rass, has  now  become,  by  means  of  these  drains, 
perfectly  dry,  healthy  for  sheep,  and  fit  lor  cattle. 
Mr.  Johnstone  necomtnends  that  these  drains  should 
not  be  ploughed  with  the  rest  of  the  field,  but  should 
always  remain  in  grass  ,  for,  if  loosened  by  the 
plough,  the  sides  might  be  washed  down,  and  the 
shape  destroyed. 

It  is  a  general  rule  regarding  open  drains,  with  a 
view  of  giving  sufficient  slope  and  stability  to  their 
sides,  that  the  width  at  lop,  should  be  three  limes  as 
much  as  that  which  is  necessary  at  the  bottom,  and 
in  the  case  of  peat-mosses,  or  soft  soils,  it  should  be 
still  more.  In  regard  to  the  fall  or  declivity,  it 
should  be  such  as  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off  with- 
out stagnation,  but  not  with  so  rapid  a  motion  as  to 
injure  the  bottom. 

In  all  drains,  it  is  a  rule  to  begin  at  the  lowest 
place,  and  to  work  upwards,  by  which  the  water  will 
ilways  pass  from  the  workman  and  point  out  the 
evel.  This  enables  the  labourers  also  to  work  in 
coarse  weather,  and  prevents  their  being  interrupt- 
ed by  wet,  so  early  in  the  season,  as  otherwise  might 
happen 

It  is  much  recommended  to  all  farmers,  in  low 
and  moist  situations,  frequently  to  perambulate  their 
farms,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  state  of 
their  drains,  and  discovering  every  obstruction  ;  nor 
eught  even  the  trace  of  the  mole,  crossing  an  open 
drain,  to  escape  their  notice. 

2.  Covered  Drain* — As  open  drains  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  surface,  covered  drains  are  in  many 
cases  preferred.  Here  we  shall  consider, — The  sea- 
sou  for  executing  them  ;  the  mode  of  doing  it  ;  their 
size  ;  whether  hollow  or  filled  ;  materials  for  filling  ; 
distance  from  each  other  ;  duration  ;  the  expense  : 
the  ~tate  of  the  ground  ;  and,  the  impediments  and 
enemies  they  have  to  encounter. 

1.  The  summer  is  a  good  season  for  executing 
drains,  because  the  laborers  can  then  work  with 
more  comfort  ;  the  materials  for  filling  ran  be  more 
easily  collected  and  conveyed  ;  and  more  work  can 
be  done  in  a  day  But,  in  winter,  labor  is  cheaper, 
and  men  can  be  more  easily  procured 

2  Drains  intended  to  be  ultimately  covered,  are 
sometimes  made  by  the  plough,  as  being  the  least 
expens.ve  mode,  and  perfectly  practicable,  where  the 
soil  has  no  stones  in  it  large  enough  to  obstruct  the 
operation.  But  only  small  drains  can  be  made  in 
thi-  way  ;  and  when  they  must  be  deeper,  spades  of 
i\ff<  rent  dimensions  must  be  employed.  The  addi- 
tional expense  is  amply  repaid,  as  the  work  is  done 
more  effertu  llv.  The  I  ench.  however,  is  often  be- 
gun by  the  plough,  and  finished  by  the  spade. 


3.  The  size  of  covered  drains  must  be  regulated 
b»  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  conveyed  away.  In 
point  ol  width,  there  should  only  be  room  to  work 
unless  Irom  the  softness  of  the  soil,  a  greater  slope 
is  necessary.  An  over-width  increases  the  quantity 
of  materials  requisite  to  be  used  in  filling,  which,  in 
many  situations,  is  an  object  of  no  small  considera- 
tion. The  depth  should  be  such,  as  t<>  allow  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  earth  above  the  drain,  thai  the  mate- 
rials in  it,  and  what  covers  them,  may  not  be  injured 
by  the  pressure  of  the  horses  or  cattle  in  the  act  of 
ploughing. 

4.  Covered  drains  are  frequently  hollow,  where  t'  e 
run  of  water  is  large,  or  the  materials  good.  This 
last  is  the  case,  when  the  drain  is  made  of  stones, 
either  inserted  in  a  triangular  shape,  or  regularly 
built  and  covered  by  flags  ;  or  where  common  or 
draining  bricks  or  pantiles  are  made  use  of.  These 
are  preferable  to  stone  in  two  respects,  that  they 
can  be  more  quickly  and  uniformly  laid,  and  give 
less  interruption  to  water  than  the  ragged  edges  of 
stone.  The  sod,  turf,  or  pipe  diains  also  are  not 
filled  ;  nor  the  clay  pipe  drains.  These,  however, 
are  better  calculated  for  small  aqueducts,  for  the 
conveyance  of  water,  than  for  draining  land  ;  as, 
when  finished,  the  water  can  have  no  access  into 
them    mm  without. 

5.  The  materials  for  partially  filing  drains  are 
numerous  ;  as,  small  stones,  which  only  auswer  for 
short  dreins,  and  are  seldom  effectual  for  any  length 
of  time  ;  turf,  or  sods,  which  many  recommend  in 
preference  t-»  any  other  substance  ;  u<ood,  particular- 
ly old  thorns,  cut  into  billets,  which  are  well  calcu 
lated  for  soft  or  peaty  soils,  that  are  unable  to  bear 
the  weight  or  pressure  of  stones  ;  green  bushes,  not 
in  leaf,  (in  some  situations  green  willow  is  known  to 
have  lasted  for  ages);  blackthorn,  which  is  a  favor 
ite  material  in  Essex  ;  heath  or  ling,  which  has  been 
tound  a  durable  substance  ;fem,  furze,  or  broom; 
■nd  where  the  drain  is  small,  and  better  materials 
cannot  be  had,  even  strair,  either  loose  or  twisted 
into  ropes  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg.  The  durability 
of  the  materials,  at  the  same  time,  is  of  less  conse- 
quence in  clayey  soils,  than  the  probability  of  having 
a  sufficient  opening  for  the  water  to  flow  through,  for 
clay  often  forms  an  arch  over  these  materials,  capa- 
ble of  supporting  the  incumbent  soil,  and  leaving  a 
ciear  passage  for  the  water  below.  wh»  n  they  decay 
The  materials  must  be  covered  with  loose  straw, 
fern,  rushes,  or  turf,  before  the  mould  is  thrown  in 
The  drains  should  be  filled  up  as  soon  as  possible  af- 
ter they  are  ready  for  that  purpose,  and  by  the  most 
careful  of  the  workmen'. 

6.  When  the  soil  is  very  wet,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  cut  the  small  drains  near  each  other  ;  about  six- 
teen or  eighteen  feet  distant  in  common  soil,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  in  the  more  stubborn  But  deep 
and  large  dilcbes  must  he  cut  around  wet  fields,  into 
which  the  water  from  the  smaller  drains,  is  to  be 
conveyed. 

7.  When  done  with  common  skill  and  attention, 
drains  will  last  for  20,  25,  and  30  years,  and  in  ma- 
ny cases  they  have  endured  much  longer 

8.  The  expense  is  calculated  at  from  20s.  to  60s. 
per  acre  ;  except  in  very  wet  soils,  whe  e  it  is  some- 
times higher  than  even  60s.  ;  but  in  most  cases  the 
whole  of  the  expense   is  repaid  by  the   first  arable 

| crop. 

9.  The  best  period  for  making  these  drains,  is, 
I  when  l  he  land  i.s  in  grass,  or  in  fallow 

\    10.  Hollow  drains  have  several  enemies,  as  moles, 


field  mice,  the  roots  of  trees,  (in  particular  the  pop- 
lar and  the  ash,)  aud  a  plant  which  sometimes  grows 
in  them,  iutercepis  the  course  of  the  water,  by  de- 
grees weakens  the  current,  and  at  last  chokes  up  the 
drain. 

3  Jlrcheddrains. — The  expense  of  arched  dra'ns, 
of  stone  or  brick,  prevents  their  being  adopted,  un- 
Jess  wbrre  the  ground  is  very  loose,  or  where  open 
drains  are  inadmissible.  .  Where  flat  stones  abound, 
drains  covered  by  them,  may  in  general  be  made 
large  enough,  for  every  essential  purpose. 

4.  Vertical,  or  Pit  drams — Drains  of  this  de- 
scription, may  on  some  occasions  be  useful.  If  the 
spot  where  a  confined  reservoir  of  water  exists,  can 
be  ascertained,  which  sometimes  may  be  done  by 
boring  with  an  augur,  sink  a  pit  into  the  place  of  such 
a  size  as  will  allow  a  man  to  work  within  its  bounds, 
or  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  until  it  reaches  the 
water  meant  to  be  brought  up,  which  will  rise  as  soon 
as  the  pit  reaches  it.  The  pit  should  then  be  filled 
with  laud-stones,  or  pebbles,  and  the  water  be  con- 
veyed by  a  proper  drain  to  some  adjoining  ditch,  aud 
thence  to  ihe  nearest  stream  or  river. 

Spouts  or  springs  also,  rising  in  the  middle  of  a 
field,  may,  on  some  rare  occasions,  be  led  into  a  pit 
souk  through  the  clay,  and  the  water  may  thus  escape 
downwards,  into  a  porous  substratum. 

4    The  in  tmments  employed 

The  instruments  employed  ia  draining,  are  more- 
numerous  than  is  commonly  imagined.  The  princi- 
pal are — draining  ploughs  ;  the  miner  ;  the  mole 
plough  ;  spades  of  various  sorts  ;  the  sod  knife ; 
and,  the  augur. 

1.  The  common  plough  is  frequently  used  in  drain- 
ing, to  open  the  trench  ;  various  sorts  of  ploughs  have 
likewise  been  invented  for  that  special  purpose,  and 
premiums  given  to  the  inventors  ;  but  from  the  num- 
ber of  horses  or  oxen  reqired  to  work  them,  ploughs 
calculated  for  effecting  hollow-draining,  are  more 
expensive  than  the  spade,  and  never  can  come  into 
general  use. 

2.  In  Lancashire,  an  instrument,  called  the  miner, 
was  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Eccleston.  It  is  a 
ploughshare  fixed  in  a  strong  beam  without  monld- 
boaids,  and  is  drawn  by  four  or  more  horses,  along 
the  bottom  of  a  furrow  made  by  a  common  plough. 
Without  turning  the  substratum,  it  penetrates  into, 
and  loosens  the  soil,  eight  or  ten  inches  deeper  than 
the  plough  had  before  gone  ;  which  operation,  besides 
draining  the  land,  renders  the  subsoil  open  orporons, 
for  several  years,  and  causes  to  carry  with  it  any 
noxious  matters  in  the  soil.  Tins,  in  particular  cases 
is  considered  to  be  a  useful  practice,  and  the  ex- 
pense is  inconsiderable. 

3  A  particular  account  is  given,  in  a  valuable 
work,  of  the  first  experiments  with  the  mole-ylough 
invented  by  Mr.  Adam  Scott  It  was  originally  tried 
in  the  years  1795  -6  under  the  auspices  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  in  London.  The  addition  of  wheels 
was  then  recommended,  which  has  since  been  carried 
into  effect.  The  accounts  of  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  this  instrument  are  extremely  contradic- 
tory. It  has,  no  doubt,  been  very  effectual,  when 
well  applied  It  will  succeed,  woere  there  is  a  re- 
gular >  r  turn  of  cl  'y  or  stiff  marl,  but  not  in  l"0--e, 
nor  in  mixed  soils.  Without  wheels,  it  requites  from 
ten  to  fourteen  horses,  the  trampling  of  which  must 
be  extremely  injurious  to  wet  soils  ;  bul  with  wheels 
the  team  may  be  reduced  to  six  horses  A  mechani- 
cal appirales  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  R.  Lum- 
bers, of  Jtisiugton  Wick,  in  Gloucestershire,  for1 
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working  the  mole-plough  by  eight  men  instead  of 
twelve  horses  ;  and  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Washington,  in 
the  same  county,  has  invented  another  appara- 
tus, the  plough  being  moved  forward  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  long  lever  and  axle,  by  which  one  horse,  or 
even  pooey,  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  mole- 
plough  can  only  become  generally  useful,  when  it 
•an  be  worked  by  a  moderate  power,  whether  with 
aian  or  horses. 

4.  The  spades  used  in  hollow-draining,  are  of  a 
peculiar  construction.  The  upper  or  top -drawing 
spade  is  narrow  at  the  end,  and  the  spade  used  for 
tin'  lower  part,  or  bottom  tool,  is  almost  pointed  A 
scoop  also  is  used  for  smothing,  and  cleaning  oul 
tin'  bottom  ol  the  drains,  previous  to  the  wood,  straw, 
or  other  materials  being  put  in.  A  breast-draining 
spade  has  also  been  invented,  and  is  found  useful  ;  it 
is  the  common  paring  spade,  with  both  sides  turned 
np  ;  and  is  driven  forward  by  a  man  in  the  same 
manner 

5.  A  sod-knife  is  useful  in  setting  out  the  trenches, 
the  workmen  treading  it  in  by  the  side  of  a  line,  five 
•r  six  inches  deep.  It  is  more  expeditiaus,  and  easier 
to  the  workman  than  the  spade. 

6.  The  borer,  or  auger,  used  in  draining,  is  very 
skiiiar  to  that  employed   in    searching  for    coal,  or 
other  subterraneous  minerals. 
5.  Modes  of  draining  applicable  to  different  soils 

and  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applicable. 

1.  Clays — The  breadth  of  ridges  in  a  clay  soil, 
is  a  subject  of  great  con: roversy.  Some  maintain, 
that  all  arable  land  may  be  effectually  drained,  by 
ploughing  it  into  ridge  and  furrow,  narrowing  the 
ridges,  as  the  wetness  of  the  soil  increases  ;  and  that 
hollow  draining  is  thus  rendered  unnecessary,  except 
in  springy  soils,  or  peat  bogs  It  is  on  the  other 
hand  contended,  that  in  all  wet  soils,  ridges  ought 
never  to  be  less  than  eighteen  feet  ;  and  if  the  soil 
•an  admit  three  gatherings,  without  baring  the  fur- 
rows, twenty-four  feel  is  the  preferable  breadth. 
The  great  waste  of  land  in  the  furrows,  where  tm> 
narrow-ridged  plan  is  carried  to  any  extreme,  (per- 
haps 1  -7th  of  the  whole  and  upwards)  is  a  great  ob- 
jection to  it.  In  the  Duchy  of  Lfmburg.  they  pre- 
fer having  covered  drains  in  the  furrows  of  a  strong 
land  by  which  it  is  rendered  at  all  limes  accessible  to 
•ulture,  and  very  little  groun  is  lost.  The  cele- 
fcraied  Ar'uurtbn  t  practised  that  system  near  Mitch- 
am,  in  Surrev  ;  and  an  intelligent  Scotch  farmer, 
(Mr.  James  Andrew,  at  Tillylumb,  near  Perth.)  has 
•arried  the  same  plan  into  eflect,  with  the  greatest 
success  ;  be  was  formerly  at  the  mercy  of  every  sea- 
son, and  found  none  so  dry,  but  that  in  a  certain  de- 
gree he  sustained  some  injury  ;  but  since  he  has 
adopted  the  (dan  of  a  hollow-drain  in  every  furrow, 
he  can  plough  almost  at  any  time  ;  the  seed  can  be 
put  in,  if  there  be  but  a  single  dry  day  ;  in  the  ordi- 
narv  course  of  things,  he  can  always  rely  upon  a  crop, 
and  the  soil  being  nearly  of  the  same  quality,  and  in 
a  similar  stale,  the  crop  is  always  equal. 

2.  Loams. —  When  loans  are  alio  ved  to  rest,  thev 
sometimes  acquire  a  degree  of  cohesion  little  inferi 
or  to  clay.  They  generally  absorb  water  rather 
freely,  and  after  retaining  a  proper  quantity  for  vege- 
tation, thev  allow  the  superfluity  to  run  off,  where 
there  is  a  descent  ;  but  that  operation  is  facilitated 
by  small  ditches,  which  collecting  the  water,  ope- 
rate like  veins,  and  convey  it  to  an  open  drain,  made 
for  carrying  it  off. 


injured   by  wa;er.      Sometimes    land  in  this    situa- 
tion must  be  protected  from  the  overflowings  of  the 
river  by  embiirkments,  as  requires  to  be  done    with 
respect  to  the  fine  meadows  in  Derbyshire  and  Staf- 
fordshire, on  the  banks  of  the  Dove    but  it  frequent- 
ly happens  that  by  deepening  the  river  or  stream,  or, 
in  other  cases,  by  making  a  new,  straight,  or  deeper 
channel,  a  considerable  addition  may  be   made  to  the 
land,  and  the    object    of  drainage   effected.     Some 
times  the  wetness  arises  from  springs,  which   isue 
from  the  bottom  of  an  adjoining  high  ground.   With 
much  ingenuity,  Mr    Edward  Webbs,    of  Stow,  in 
Gloucestershire,  has   employed    water,  collected  by 
the  upper  drains,  to    drive  a  wheel,  by  which  the  wa- 
ter is  raised  from  the  lower  purts,  and  carried  away. 
Upland  Pastures. — The  draining  of  upland  pas- 
tures is  a   roost   important   branch   of 
From  the  unwhols.irae  quality  of  the  plan's  produc 
ed  on    such  pastures,   where  there  is   a  superabun- 
dance of  moisture,  whether  stagant  on  the  surface, 
or  confined  under  it,  proceeds  that   hitherto   incura- 
ble malady,  the  rot,  and  other  diseases  to  which  many 
thousands  of   valuable  animals  fall  a  sacrafice  every 
year.     In  the  sheep  farm   of  the    Cheviot  hills,  the 
object   has  in    a  great    measure  been  obtained,    by 
cutting  surface-drains   about  one  foot  wide,  and  as 
much  deep,  in  an   oblique  direction  to  the  declivity 
of  the  ground.     Others  have   been  rendered  dry,  by 
the  following    simple    process :    A  deep    furrow   is 
turned  up,  by  a  strong  plough  ;  the   sod  is  cleared 
from  earth,  reduced  to  three  inches  In  thickness,  and 
thence  placed    in  the   furrow  whence   it  was  taken. 
The  grassy  side  being  placed  uppermost,  th.pre  is  a 
hollow  beneath,  sufficient    to    discharge   a   consid- 
erable   quantity    of    surface-water    which     readily 
sinks   into    it.       The    water    collected  from   these 
drains,  is  sometimes  employed  in  running  over  such 
parts  of  the  grouud*  below,  as  are  dry   and   covered 
with  heath,  where  it  has   the   eflect  of  killing  that 
plant,  and  encouraging  luxuriant  grass. 

Hogs. —  The  successful  mode,  of  draining  bogs, 
as  practised  by  Elkington,  and  so  ably  Prescribed  by 
Johnstone,  cannot  be  minutely  detailed  in  this  plpce  ; 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  the  general  principles 
upon  which  it  depends  :  these  are,  1.  Upon  discov- 
ering the  main  spring  or  source  of  the  evil  ;  "2.  Up- 
on taking  the  levels,  and  ascertaining  their  subter- 
raneous bearings  ;  and,  3.  On  making  use  of  the 
auger  when  necessary,  if  the  depth  of  the  drain  is 
not  sufficient  for  'hat  purpose,  to  reach  and  lap  the 
spri  gs.  As  an  example  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  in  a  field  near  Tamworih  in  Staffordshire,  by 
boring  a  hole  thirty  feet  deep,  through  which  water 
issued  at  the  rate  of  three  hogsheads  a  ■ninate,  a 
great  extent  of  wet  land  in  that  neighbourhood  was 
laid  dry.  Indeed  insever.il  cases,  the  Elkii'gtonian 
system  has  been  attended  with  extraordinary  conse- 
quences, not  only  in  laying  land  dry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  drain,  but  also  by  having  a  material  eflect  on 
springs,  wells,  and  wet  ground  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, with  which  there  was  no  apparent  communi- 
cation. _ 

Lakes. — The  objects  in  the  draining  of  lakes  are 
threefold.  1  For  the  sake  of  the  land  that  may  be 
gained,  when  the  water  is  removed  ;2  For  the  marl 
and  rich  earth  that  may  bp  got  at  the  bottom  ;  and,  -> 
For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  level  to  drain  the 
tracts  of  meadow,  and  marshy  ground  adjoining, 
which  canmji   otherwise  be   accomplished.      In    tins 
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OJV  THE  MURRJlIJ\, 

A  DISEASE    INCIDENT    TO  HOHNED   CATTLE. 


3.  Meadow  land.-  Along  the   sides  of  rivers  or   way  the  climate  in  the  neighbourhood  may  likewise 
ESaaUec  streams,  much  valuable  laud  is  to  be  met  with,  I  be  improved.     lu  many  case*,  such   pieces  of  water 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE      AMERICAN  FARMER. 

■slr — It  would  sive  me  great  pleasure  if  I  could  an- 
swer, in  anyway,  satisfactorily,  your  enquiries  relative 
to  tbe  disease  in  horned  cattle,  called  Murrain.  To  as- 
certain the  true  character  and  similitudes  of  the  disease 
— is.  no  dc;..bt  the  only  mode  tn  understand  andcontroul 
it.  :  he  random  exhibition  of  remedies  seldom  ever  ul- 
timately e-tablishes"anv  useful  discovery  :  and  what  must 
be  the  mischief  don-  throughout  the  multitude  of  trials, 
e  subject. ,  before  that  desidera'um  l  obtained  ?  There  are  disease* 
curable  by  specefic  re:  .eilies,  in  the  brute  as  well  as  in 
the  human  creation,  we  knuw  ;  but  they  are  few  and 
must  necessarily  be  of  a  fixed  and  uniform  nature  and 
limited  range  in  the  system,  to  admit  of  being  controlled 
by  the  specefic  influence  of  any  one  remedy,  or  the  con- 
curring jarring   aids  of  many   combined.      The.   same 

remedy  cannot  suit  every  stage  or  state  of  a  disease 

hot,  chilly,  sweating,  parching  or  other  natural  chan- 
ges— nor  be  applicable  to  its  varving  direction  from 
one  organ  or  part  of  the  system  "to  the  other— from 
the  stomach  to  the  brain,  the  bowels,  the  kidneys,  the 
surface,  the  bones,  &c.  the  same  disease  having  differ- 
ent symptoms  when  sealed  in  different  organs,  and  re- 
quiring different  remedies  or  varialion  of  the  same  rem- 
edy accordingly  ;  all  which  is  as  perfectly  ascertainable 
in  the  beast  as  in  tfce  man,  if  the  same  means  were  used 
to  ascertain  it.  But  "  do  men  g3ther  grapes  of  thorns, 
or  figs  of  thistles?"  An  3nimal  having  four  legs  instead 
of  two,  in  nowise  alters  the  laws  or  properties  of  its  ma- 
chinery ;  or  the  intiue  e  of  drugs  in  correcting  their  op- 
erations. Nor  does  that  or  any  other  diversity  of  ani- 
mal structure,  make  its  diseases  more  comspieuous  to 
common  place  observation,  or  convey  to  the  anxious 
owner,  an  instructive  knowledge  of  their  cure 

The  elementary  principles  of  such  knowledge  are  as 
indispensible  to  its  perfect  attainment,  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  letters  to  the  learning  to  read  ;  unless  there 
should  arise  in  the  brute  creation,  as  in  the  human,  a 
teacher,  who  will  learn  you  to  speak  a  language  before 
you  know  the  rudiments  of  it.  While  I  •HWenret  to 
•damp  the  rude  efforts  of  unenlightened  research  or  ibis 
subject,  especially  without  providing  a  better,  it  cannot 
be  wrong*  toxTipeoi  thf  atten'ion  to  wTtat,  unque<o»nnalily 
is  the  only  true  ground  in  which  science  arid  u«rw  s  i»m 
be  reared  in  this,  as  in  all  pursuits  of  humal  knowledge, 
viz  the  acquisition  of  elementary  principles,  data  on 
which  to  build  ;  rules  to  guide  and  tes'  our  observ;  'inns. 
The  subject  is  not  unworthy  of  it  :  daily  d.>  bi  I-  am  ■  all 
become  of  more  imporlance  in  the  affairs  of  human  lil'c.& 
therefore bette  emit  e  to  human  feeMu-&cnnsider  on. 
should  the  investigation  and  'reatme  it  of  their  diea-es, 
be  held  despicable,  while  the  works  of  nature  ire  found 
everv  where  interesting  ;  &  human  skill  Sc  kn  .-vied!'  al- 
ways carry. tig  their  own  rewa  .1  While  it  would  bi  <•  isy 
to  bring  this  subject,  within  the  reach  of  every  one  re- 
posed to  give  to  it  suitable  attention,  i.  is,  in  its  f  resent 
state,  doubtless  more  in  the  power  of  the  physician,  ilian 
in  any  other  class  of  persons  to  m  uld  it  into  something 
like  substantial  form  aid  sy»te'",  and  give  to  the  public 
seniiment  a  suitable  impulse  in  regard  to  it,  bv  develop- 
ing the  true  characters  ami  pointing  out  the  appropri- 
ate remedies  of  their  di-en^cs  ;  nor  indeed  can  eiiher 
of  theni  ever  be  ascertaii  ed  through  any  other  oaedii  m, 
to  an  extent  at  all  progressive  and  commensurate  iih 
the  improvements  in  other  sciences,  placed  in  hands 
competent  to  manage  theni — since  that  knoyvledpe,  re- 
quires, as  a  preliminary,  an  acquaintance  with  annual 
economy,  without  which  any  acquirements  rclatm  t» 
the  character  and  treatment  of  diseases,  must  nese>-ari 
ly  prove  very  limited — confused  in  its  application— and 
subject  to  great  mischief-.  "  he  anatomy,  though  n  ere 
machinery,  needs  more  application,  and  the  physiology 
of  animal  life,  more  depth  of  research,  lhan  the  usual 
labourers  in  this  vineyard  are  ab'e  or  willing  to  bestow, 
'in  medical  men,  then,  this  subject  ought  and  must  ha- 
bitually devohe.  before  uu>  creditable  or  useful  pro- 
gress can  be  made  in  it ;  at  least  so  tar  as  to  establish  the 
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"  -esponrJino-  remedies  of  brute        Suppose  one  of  our  sons,   or  servants,   should  go  into  ;  bcrs  3re  excluded  by  walls  and  high  fences,  from  even 


KWn«9 
A  principal  crop  of  ki^  'Jure— and  so  classify 
a  the  first  week  of  (hi-)'  iiey  cannot  be  readily  mistaken 
ibout  the  middle,  an  rienced  observers,  though  not  sci- 
Any  o*  t>  '  •  ■  'Tn  them.  On  this  plan,  popular  trea- 
:rearo-ccsuJ'i-..  "!r  diseases— though  generally  mere  jobs, 
*-  ,i  Veil  see'.cuted— and  more  liable   to  great  abuse, 

■  "-ij  yet  proved  very  useful.  There  is  no  treatise  on 
brute  diseases  deserving  even  that  name  ;  nor  can  there 
he  in  the  present  state  of  that  art  of  healing— because 
Hie  necessarv  facts  and  histories  are  not  collected  ;  and 
no    b^ve^o  conversant  wilh  >hC  laWS  and  struCtUre  ^'A6^  '^1°.  T2*M  £&" 


part  of  the  very   trees 


KMSSS^S^^a  £ i  BtttS&RTU-  «  your  convenience  to 
have  such  a  range  of  observation,  e  -e  ^  |  .^.^  .,_.._  fr&u)t|  and  Jjus  maklllg  „,  pay  double. 


the  sight  of  the  greens  and  blossoms  which  others  are  so 
prone  to  violate,  in  their  walks  for  health  and  pleasure. 
But  besides  the  thieves,   small  or  great,  we  must  com- 
plain of  another  species  of  transgressors.     A  number  of 
offensive  idlers  sally  out  with  guns,   to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  our  children  and  servants,   in  their  sports  and 
labors.      The  noise  and  the  shot  enter  our  very  houses  ; 
]  discharged   by  unmanly  sportsmen,   upon  the  blue  bird, 
!  thrush,  and    robin,  any  bird   of   song  or  beauty,  that 
give  us  your  company  unasked,  to  the  disturbance  of  our  j  falls  under   the  savage  glance   of  these  ignoble   hunt- 
surprised  families  ;  but  you  commonly  make  ns  pay  for    ers.     This,  too,   at  a  season  when  every  murdered  bird 

yourselves  to  apples,    leaves  a  helpless  brood  to  perish  with  famine  in  the  nest. 


niversal   and  immutable  basis  j  your  house-yards,   and   with  only  the  same  treeaom  you 

define  and  .  take  on  our   grounds,    walk  about  and  stare  at  whatever 

'jinu.cs  him.      You  would  think,  and  probably  call  him 

fool   or  knave,  and  bid  the  impudent  country  booby  clear 

the  premises. 

Do   you  expect  any  other   thoughts  or  language  from 
us  when  you  come  over  our  fences  ■ 

But,  secondly,  it  would  be  hardly  doing/ you  justice,  to 
suppose  you  always  so  innocent.     It  is  Dot  only  that  you 


in  one  view,  as  to  systematize  them 
and  some  other  learned  men,  have  touched  this  subject 
incidentally  ;  and  if  such  had  been  the  general  practise 
of  the  medical  profession,  we  should  not  now  have  to  la- 
ment our  deplorable  deficiency-and  the  mortification 
to  see  this  science  a  century  behind  all  others.  I  will 
offer  in  my  next,  a  few  remarks  on  practical  dimculties 
in  the  way  of  this  subject,  and  the  means  to  obviate 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


Perhaps  you  may  complain,  that  we  say  the-,e  things 
are  stolen.  Your  gentlemen,  who  are  the  performers  in 
this  wav,  are  indeed  so  modest,  as  to  lake  it  ill,  when  they 
are  caught  in  the  fact,  to  be  called  thieves.  They  only 
take  a  idtle.  But  as  this,  though  a  genteeler  sound,  is  quite 
the  same  to  the  losers  ;  it  must  be  allowed  to  them,  when 
a  little  hurried,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  on  such  occasions, 
to  call  these  takers,  thieves  and  robbers.  If  the  gentle- 
men are  oifended,  they  must  change  their  manners,  and 
then  they  will  be  Ireated  with  belller  names,  as  well  as 
come  off  better  in  their  persons,  when  they  meet  with 
farmers  and  gardeners,  too  angry  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference 

Perhaps  your  people  will  understand  this  better  them- 
ssTnd^brotheHy'feeirng'becomes  us  in  j  selves,   if  they  suppose  a  countryman  to  come  into  their 
aHelionate  ..aoress  anu  ui         i  j  b  stores,  where  goods  are  as  plenty  as  apples  at  home,  and 

corresponding  With  you.    ,W^H^W„'„?.'"  wl^nln^.P  i  to  ^'fnr  himself  a  ft.c  Dins,  needles,  ribbands  ;   or  rai- 

ose  fruits  of  the  towu 
.  from  the  sides  and  win 
illingly  do  we  jdows  of  your  shops, 
cess  ,  your  nonoi ' »  rene<^         £  .     b' .      f  Providence       You  may  answer,  these  cost  you  a  great  deal  of  mo 
contribute  from  ou ■labours  ■•J™;™*^,,  in  the  s0.    „ey,  and  they  are  not  to  be  taken,  but  are  o.fered  to  the 
drops  down  upon  «»% fie  "•  r~fl6'^^  a6"  country/or  tleir  money.     But  the  fruits  of  the  country  are 

Z  T:ZlV S%utTnTermids?c;fih,sS  mutual  inter-   droppeY  from  heaven,  and  may  be  taken  "  without  ruo- 
change  of  benefits,  there  is  something  wanting  in  par-    ney  and  without  price 


THE  COUNT1W  TO  THE  CITY. 

FOR  von  are  our  bone  and  our  flesh,   and  the  most 


Scarcely  the  swallow,  or  a  sparrow,  can  escape,  and  in  a 
little  while,  nolhiog  will  be  left  to  animate  the  country 
near  your  precincts.  But,  instead  of  these  beautiful  and 
sprightly  little  visitors,  disgusting  crowds  of  catterpillars 
and  destructive  grubs,  will  deform  and  desolate  the  coun- 
try, in  righteous  judgment  for  the  wanton  destruction 
of  the  useful  creatures,  who  formerly  kept  down  their 
devouring  numbers. 

While  thus,  unamiablc  and  pernicious  as  the  vermin 
on  our  fields,  can  you  be  welcome  there  ?  Reform  your 
ways  !  Teach  your  sons,  that,  taking  little  or  much  from 
others,  is  thieving.  Fill  them  with  scorn  of  the  dirty 
action.  If  they  are  not  worth  a  few  cents,  to  buy  at 
market,  "  ask  and  it  shall  be  given  ;"  knock  and  our 
gates  will  be  opened  unto  you.  But,  if  you  will  come 
over  our  walls,  expect  the  reception  of  thieres  from, 
your  offended  relative.    ~~»,..^.»-~..~~. 

for  the  American  Farmer. 


ticular  offices,  for  which  we  h..ve  a  little  against  you, 
We  justify  and  appfove  the  regulations  by  which  you  re- 
strain or  correct  the  rude,  boorish,  or  injurious  conduct 
of  our  disorderly  wagoners,  drivers,  or  knavish  market- 
men,  in  youiistreets  and  public  places.  Such  will,  at 
times,  go  from  us,  and  display  their_brnt..h  or  cove tons 
tempers,  which  we  hope  will  meet  with  lawml  discipline 
ta  the  reformation  of  such  bad  maimers,  at  Home  or 
atroad.  R"»-w«  must  freely  tell  you,  that  there  are  a 
number  oWPfil)  bred  persons  in  your  family,  with 
the  civility  and  politeness  that  is  the  boast  of  cities 
is  as  much  in  yours,  as  any  other  be  it  where  ,t  may 
These  *e  not  only -wild  unruly  bc4's,*wh<rtV«is  the  v 


aWlessnWof  parents  and  inaslers,  are  untaught  of 
that  moaest  aifa  inoffensive  behaviour,  so  lovely  in  youth 


oftVc 


and  becoming  to  every  age,  but  full  grown  men,  in  fash- 
ionable garb,  as  well  as  laboring  dresses,  who  issue  from 
your  avenues  and  come  prowling  into  all  the  roads  that 
border  our  fields  and  gardens.  We  should  be  pleased  to 
see  your  sons  and  daughters  come  out  to  breathe  our 
scented  air  in  spring,  or  enjoy  the  varieties  of  the ^tot- 


lowing  seasons,  lt  would  give  us  pleasure  to 
them  the  refreshments  of  our  fountains  or  milk-houses; 
their  appearance  would  enliven  our  solitude,  aud  capli- 
Tate  our  attention.  But,  alas  !  instead  of  agreeable  visit 
ors,  to  be  welcomed  like  the  birds  of  spring,  and 
eive  animation  by  their  sight  and  voices,  they  appear 
4ike  creatures  of  prey,  ready  to  seize  upon  and  devour, 
by  force  or  stealth,  whatever  "  tempts  -.heir  wandering 
eye»."  Gardens  are  despoiled  of  their  flowers— orchards 
of  their  fruits:  noise  and  profanity  break  the  peace  ol 
the  fields— the  sacredness  of  the  sabbath,  and  add  a 
diabolical  annoyance  to  injury.  It  is  true,  that  all  these 
foul  circumstrnces  do  not  attend  every  trespasser  on  our 
properties.  Some  of  them  confine  themiclves  to  enter- 
ing the  fields  and  picking,  as  if  it  was  their  own,  a  little 
fruit,  or  sometbtog  else,  which  they  estimate  of  little  va- 
lue, and  therefore  persude  themselves  there  is  no  harm 
done.  But  give  us  leave  to  tell  you,  that  they  must  reckon 
with  the  owners  on  these  matters,  and  cannot  so  easily 
make  out  an  account  by  themselves.  Let  us  see  how  the 
reckoning  stands  in  truth,  when  we  come  together  ? 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  has  a  right  to  enter  another's 
inclosure  :  this  is  both  law  and  reason  ;  for  if  be  may  at 
his  pleasure,  the  rights  of  others  are  gone,  and  the  in 


Dear  Sister  !  you  are  well  read  in  the  scriptures,  and 
must  be  allowed  to  have  •'  shewn  your  faith  by  your 
works."  But  though  many  of  your  beauteous  sons  and 
daughters,  like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  "  neither  toil  nor 
spin,"  there  is  a  little  mistake  in  the  fact  and  doctrine, 
to  which  you  would  do  well  to  attend. 

When  heaven  spread  its  manna  round  the  tents  of  the 
people,  who,  obeying  its  commands,  trusted  their  thous- 
ands to  the  lifeless  desert,  though  some  gathered  much 
aud  others  little,  whakeach  gathered  was  hU  own,  and 
d4<no  one  vya^jiPjased-  to-  pilfer  of*  the  cummouTiounty, 
from\uie  fteapof  another. 

The?same  hand  has  poured  largely  on  the  American 
wilderness,  and  there  is  enough  for  all.  Gather  you 
what  you  can,  and  heaven  increase  it ;  but  pick  not  away 
from  our  gatherings. 

But,  farther,  our  lands  cost  money,  too  ;  and  not  a  lit- 
tle. Every  tree  and  bush  is  dearly  planted,  a  price  is 
paid  at  first— the  digging  and  planting  cost  many  days  ; 
the  ground  they  stand  on  pays  rent  aud  tax  continually. 
Every  orchard  before  it  yields  its  fruit  pays  many  year's 
interest.  The  space  covered  by  a  tree  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  your  city,  is  worth  a  considerable  sum.  Then  af- 
ter we  have  bought  a  plant— transported  it  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  miles— digged  and  set  it— given  it  ground— 
leuded  it  for  a  dozen  years  ;  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  show 


its  fruit,  and  the  patient  cultivator  promises  himself  to 
eat  thereof  and  give  to  his  children,  a  rapacious  gang, 
regardless  of  all  right,  of  ail  pity,  issue  from  your  crowd- 
ed streets,  and  tear  away  the  expected  blessiug,  even  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  disappointed  family  Think  you 
this  is  little  ?  Would  you  count  it  so,  if  done  to  your- 
selves .'  But  the  evil  does  not  end  here.  If  the  robber  is 
strong  enough  to  defy  the  sufferer,  the  latter  endures  ihe 
aggravation  of  insult  and  mockery,  which  blackguard 
wickedness  is  leady  to  pour  out  when  detected.  If  not, 
he  sometimes  pays  in  his  person,  a  heavy  price  for  the 
ill-gotten  pennyworth. 

But  at  length  the  mischief  recoils  upon  the  town,  in  a 
more  silent  and  certain  manner,  where  the  good  and 
bad  suffer  together.  The  fruit  grounds  are  contracted, 
or  changed  to  different  productions.  The  trees  are  often 
cut  down  by  the  band  that  raised  them,  to  take  away  the 
occasions  of  vexation.     You  receive  less  in  your  mar- 

Ikets  ;  comiug  farther,  it  Is  worse  when  received,  and  you 
pay  more  for  it.  The  country  is  put  to  greater  expense 
for  stronger  enclosures,  and  your  more  innocent  mem- 


DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES...*}).  3. 

It  is  a  favourable  opinion  with  many,  that  industry" 
left  to  itself,  will  always  pursue  the  most  profitable 
employment,  and  that  therefore,  every  effort  to  en- 
courage a  particular  branch  of  business,  is  impolitic 
and  useless.  As  this  hypothesis  is  an  implied  cen- 
sure not  only  on  all  measures  of  government  intend- 
ed to  favour  domestic  manufactures  but  also  on  those 
of  various  societies,  and  even  perhaps  on  all  essays, 
whose  end  is  the  same,  a  few  comments  upon  it,  in 
justification  of  our  own  conduct,  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  reader. 

Self-interest  is  generally  supposed  to  be  quick' 
sighted,  and  to  be  animated  by  a  kind  of  instinet 
iiitfAt  is  an  infallible  guide.  But  how  does  it  hap- 
pen, that  in  following  this  Mentor,  individuals  and 
nations  run  to  ruinl!  The  truth  is,  a  proper  distinc- 
tion is  not  made'be'tween  passion  and  reason.  Self 
love  is  a  feeling,  universal,  strong  aud  constant  ;  but 
it  is  seldom  conjoined  with  wisdom,  power  and  ac- 
tivity. That  lives  in  the  breast  of  all ;  these  ennoble 
the  names  of  few.  Every  one  desires  his  best  in- 
terest ;  but  every  one  does  not  at  the  same  time 
know  it,  nor  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained  ; 
nor  does  every  one  knowing  it  possess  the  power 
and  inclination  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  it. 
Most  men  need  instruction,  persuasion  and  encour- 
agement, to  induce  them  to  any  important  under- 
standing. 

The  force  of  habit  it  is  well  known,  is  very  great 
and  in  some  instances  almost  invincible.  So  much 
are  men  governed  by  precedent,  and  so  prone  are 
they  to  continue  in  the  employment  to  which  tbej 
are  accustomed,  that  some  extraordinary  influence 
is  necessary  to  move  them  from  their  beaten  track 
into  any  new  line  of  business  however  profitable  and 
practicable  it  may  be.  The  sailor  will  tell  you  he 
cannot  live  on  shore.  He  would  go  hungry  and  des- 
titute of  clothing  rather  than  work  upon  the  sod. 
The  merchant,  who  has  for  years  past,  derived  from 
commerce  a  handsome  profit,  hopes  to  be  equally 
successful  for  years  to  come,  though  the  state  of 
things  render  it  impossible.  He  lingers  at  his  coun- 
ting house  until  necessity  compels  bim  to  abandon  it, 
and  he  yields  with  reluctance  to  his  fat*.      Timely 
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advice   and  encouragement  might  have  induced  him Ibetter  ;  very  coarse  sugar  first  clarified,  will  do  equal- 


to  change  his  occupation,  before  his  capital  and  his 
courage  failed. 

Thousands  of  poor,  idle  beings  would  work  rath- 
er than  beg,  if  men  of  ability  would  find  them  em 
ployment.  Instead  of  suffering  for  the  necessaries 
o(  life,  and  being  burdensome  to  society,  they  would 
earn  a  comfortable  living  and  recompence  their 
employers  for  their  trouble.  It  is  said,  that  even  the 
convicts  in  our  Penitentiary,  support  themselves  ; 
though  the  goods  they  manufacture  are  sold  at  much 
less  tuaB  market  price.  If  this  be  done  by  con. 
straint  upon  lazy  criminals,  what  might  not  be  effec- 
ted by  persuasion  and  reward  upon  the  innocent  and 
industrious. 

Granting  it  to  be  true,  in  general,  that  industry  pur- 
sues its  highest  interest,  it  does  not  follow  that  no 
ariincial  aid  could  be  useful.  Indeed  the  very  oppo- 
site inference  seems  logical. 

Capitalists,  whose  ability  is  requisite  in  any  con- 
siderable undertaking,  particularly  in  manufacturing 
establishments,  are  in  general  too  prudent  to  engage 
in  novel  enterprizes,  without  a  prospeet  of  immedi- 
ate profit  or  at  least  of  ultimate  success-  You  must 
inspire  tbem  with  confidence  before  you  can  enlist 
them  in  the  cause.  The  superior  skill  and  ability  tha 
foreign  nations  may  have  acquired  in  a  particular 
branch  of  manufacture,  during  years  of  experience  ; 
the  bounties  and  premiums  paid  by  their  govern- 
ments to  enable  their  manufacturers  to  undersell  and 
supplant  competitors  ;  and  the  combinations  of  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  any  particular  branch,  to  frus- 
trate all  attempts  to  introduce  it  in  the  countries 
that  receive  their  goods,  are  obstacles  that  naturally 
create  a  dread,  which  must  be  removed  by  some  ar- 
tificial aid  for  a  time,  until  the  causes  of  its  excite- 
ment shall  be  overcome,  or  cease  to  exist.  The 
strength  and  ability  of  manhood  could  never  exist  if 
tbe  weakness  and  helplessness  of  infancy  bad  not  re- 
ceived proper  care  and  support. 

If  it  be  certain,  that  manufactures  once  firmly  es- 
tablished, would  stand  by  their  own  strength,  'of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt)  let  us  lend  our  aid  a 
few  years  to  encourage  them.  Let  it  be  remember- 
ed that  every  man  who  wears  a  domestic  garment, 
encourages  domestic  mamfactures. 

OPIFICI  AMICUS. 
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ly  well)  stir  it  well,  till  the  sugar  is  quite  dissolved, 
and  then  turn  it  up  If  you  can  possibly  prevent  it, 
let  not  your  juice  stand  over  night,  as  it  should  not 
ferment  before  mixture. 

Observe  that  your  casks  be  sweet  and  clean,  and 
such  as  never  had  either  beer  or  cider  in  them,  and, 
if  new,  let  them  be  first  well  seasoned. 

Do  not  fill  your  casks  too  full,  otherwise  they 
will  work  out  at  the  bung,  which  is  by  no  means 
good  for  tbe  <vine  ;  rather  make  a  proportionable 
quantity  over  and  above,  that  after  drawing  off  the 
wine,  you  may  have  a  sufficiency  to  fill  up  the  casks. 
Lay  the  bung  lightly  on  the  hole,  to  prevent  the 
dies,  &c.  from  creepiug  in.  In  three  weeks  or  a 
month  after  making,  the  bung-hole  may  be  stopped 
up,  leaving  only  the  vent  hole  open  till  it  has  fully 
done  working,  which  generally  is  about  the  latter 
end  of  October.  It  may  then  be  racked  off  into 
other  clean  casks,  if  you  please  ;  but  experience 
seems  to  favor  the  letting  the  wine  stand  on  the  lees 
till  spring,  as  it  thereby  attains  a  stronger  body,  and 
is  by  that  means  in  a  great  measure  divested  of  that 
sweet,  luscious  taste,  peculiar  to  new  made  wine  ; 
nay  if  it  is  not  wanted  for  present  consumption,  it 
may  without  any  damage,  stand  two  years  0:1  the  lees. 

When  you  draw  of!'  the  wine,  bore  a  hole,  an  inch, 
at  least,  above  the  tap  hole,  a  little  to  tbe  side  of  it, 
that  it  may  run  clear  off  the  lees.  The  lees  may  ei- 
ther be  distilled,  which  will  yield  a  fine  spirit,  or  fil- 
tered through  a  Ilippocrate's  sleeve,  and  returned 
again  into  tbe  cask.  Some  put  in  the  spirit,  but  1 
think  it  not  advisable. 

Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  prevailed  on  to  add 
more  than  one  third  of  juice,  as  above  prescribed,  in 
hopes  that  wine  may  be  richer,  for  that  would  ren 
der  it  infallibly  hard  and  unpleasant,  noryet  a  greater 
proportion  of  sugar,  as  it  would  certainly  deprive  it 
of  its  pure  vinous  taste. 

By  this  management  you  may  have  wine,  letting 
t  have  a  proper  age,  equal  to  Madeira,  at  least  supe- 
rior to  most  wines  commonly  imported,  and  for  much 
ess  money. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  wine  intended  to  be 
nade,  take  this  example,  remembering  that  twelve 
pounds  of  sugar  are  equal  to  a  gallon  of  liquid. 

For  instance,  suppose  you  intend  to  make  thir- 
ty gallons  only,  then  there  must  be, 


'  i  to  my  mind  some  scraps 


We  were  furnished  with  the  following  receipt-by  a  la- 
dy, a  pattern  of  industry  and  all  the  domestic  virtues 
at  hose |(able  we  have  drank  this  wine  in  great  perfec- 
tion. It  is  desirable,  that  wine,  and  beer,  and  cider 
should  take  the  place,  as  far  as  possible,  of  ardent  spirits 
the  extravagant  use  of  which,  has  already  become  the 
scourge  and  the  reproach  of  this  young  couDlry.  It  is. 
therefore,  to  be  wished,  that  every  thing  which  can  in- 
creane  the  means  or  throw  light  upou  the  manner  of 
making  these  simple  and  wholesome  bef  erages,  should  be 
made  known  for  public  benefit ,  and  we  shall  feel  much 
obliged  for  all  information  on  such  matters.  The  receipt 
is  copied  from  "Carey's  American  Museum,"  for  Julv 
H88.  " 

Receipt  for  making  Cur rant-  Wine. 
Gather  your  currants  when  full  ripe,  which  will 
commonly  be  about  the  middle  of  July  ;  break  them 
well  in  a  tub  or  vst,  (some  have  a  mill  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  a  hopper,  fixed  upon 
two  lignum  vitae  rollers)  press  and  measure  your 
juice,  add  two-thii  ds  water,  and  to  each  gallon  of 
that  mixture,  (i.  e.  juice  and  water)  put  three  poundi 


8  gals,  of  juice, 
16  of  water, 

24  gals,  mixture, 

6  gals  .produced  by  sugar 

30  gallons. 


24  gls.  mixture. 
3  multiplied  by 

12)72  lb.  sugar, 

equal  to  6  gals,   ef  liquid 


and  so  proportionably   for  any  quantity  you  please 
to  mske. 

The  common  cider  presses,  if  thoroughly  clean 
will  do  well  in  making  laige  quantities  :  the  small 
hand-screw  press  is  most  convenient  for  such  as  make 
less. 

N.  B.  An  extraordinary  good  spirit  for  medicinal 
ind  other  uses,  may  be  distilled  from  currant  juice, 
by  adding  a  quart  of  molasses  to  a  gallon  of  juice,  to 
give  it  a  proper  fermentation. 

Note.— On  some  of  the  borders  of  a  garden,  the  9ize  of 
s  common  country  gardeD,  currants  enough  are  gather- 
ed, to  make,  annua!ly:  55  or  3C  gallons.     An  acre,  well 


of  muscorada  sugar  (tbe  cleaner  and    drier  the!H»Bagrt,would  protablj  make  it  least  soogaUwi. 


Extract  of  a  idler  to 

„      '  ,  Brand*  vsvtnere  nali. 

A  few  words  on  agriculture  .     .,•(„(,.; 
wilh  Mr.   Cobbclt's  remarks  on  trale  '  ,;,„  j;. 
impatient  to  hear  him  on  airth-hurm 
that  being  a  resource  within  the  reac?™- 
that  ^ias  a  soil  suitable  for  grass. 

•'  I  hare  lately  taken  into  one  of  my  houses,  an  Eng 
farmer  and  his  wife,  with  two  children.  As  they  came 
bare-handed,  I  gave  him  a  house,  rent-free  and  about 
half  an  acre  of  ground  fur  a  garden.  The  ground  is  in 
a  soil  of  grass.  He  is  now  burning  the  sod  after  having 
been  ploughed,  and  cross-ploughed,  and  dried,  and  libe- 
rated in  part  from  the  soil.  Being  a  light  loamy  soil,  of 
a  good  quality,  there  was  no  other  way  to  get  the  grsss 
effectually  destroyed  in  time  for  planting.  He  is  now 
planting  what  is  cleared,  and  continues  the  operation  of 
his  fires  on  the  residue.  He  has  an  abundant  portion  of 
ashes,  or  burnt  earth  and  ashes,  more  he  thinks  than  suf- 
ficient for  some  of  his  vegetables.  I  tell  him  to  use  it 
freely,  especially  on  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  as  these 
are  Dot  easily  over-manured. 

"  I  mean  to  make  an  an  experiment  by  burning  a  email 
spot  in  my  cornfield,  having  just  now  finished  ploughing 
in  the  sod  :  The  results  shall  be  noted  indue  timev.  But, 
00  observing  what  is  done,  lam  prepared  to  believe  it  a-, 
fertilizing  process  ;  if  so,  and  no  bad  consequences  at-% 
tend  it,  the  subject  is  brought  within  4he  reach  of  every 
man,  as  the  fuel  is  nothing  more  than  a  kindling  suffi- 
cient to  originate  a  heat,  that  is  kept  in  by  judiciously 
covering  timely  with  sods,  so  as  not  to  let  it  escape  toe 
freely." 

Note  bv  the  Editor.  So  many  things  present  them- 
selves, with  equal  claims  to  preference,  that  we  find  dif- 
ficulty in  making  the  selection  for  our  paper,  an4  are 
often  reminded  of  the  first  number  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
"  Rambler,"  the  subject  of  which  is  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  what   subject  to  choose. 

We  want,  for  example,  to  present  our  readers  with  all 
the  lights  we  have  gathered  on  this  business  of  earth  burn- 
ing ;  it  is  an  interesting  one,  and  may  prove  highly  use- 
ful, particularly  as  we  think  iCP'n  those  districts 
where  whole  fields  have  been  taken  possession  of  by 
what  is  usually  termed  broom-sedge,  the  great  mass  of 
roots  which  this  grass  affords,  when  a  little  dried,  will 
furnish  a  sufficiency  of  combustible  matter  for  burning 
the  sod  thoroughly.  It  has  been  found  difficult  to  bring 
such  land  under  complete  subjection  ;  and  besides,  an 
idea  has  prevailed,  that,  when  turned  in  green,  the 
broom  sedge  contains  an  ncid,  which,  in  the  process  of 
fermentation,  acts  injuriously  on  the  land.  By  the  burn- 
ing process,  a  thorough  decomposition  and  alteration  of 
its  chemical  properties  is  accomplished,  and  applied  in 
the  shape  of  ashes  ;  a  very  different  result  may  be  ex- 
pected.    More  of  this  hereafter. 

fVhy  is  a  Gardener  the  most  extraordinary  of  men  1 
Addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Coventry. 
Because  no  man  has  more  business  upon  earth- 
and  he  always  chooses  good  grounds  for  what  be  does 
He  commands  his  thyme,  he  is  master  of  the  mint 
and   fingers  penny  royal ;  he  raises  his  celery  every 
year,  and  it  is  a  bad  year  indeed  that  does  not  bring 
him  a  plum.     He  meets  with   more  boughs  than 
a  minister  of  state  ;    he  makes  more  beds  than  tbe 
French  king,  and  has  in  them  more  painted  ladies 
and  genuine  roses  and  lilies  than  arc  to    be  found  at 
a  country  wake  ;  be  makes  raking  his  business  more 
than  bis  diversion,  as  many  other  gentlemen  do,  but 
makes  it  an  advantage  to  health  and  fortune,  which 
few  others  do  ;  he  can  boast  of  more  rapes  than  any 
rake  in  tbe  kingdom.    His  wife,  notwithstanding,  has 
enough  of  lad's  lore  and  heart's  ease,  and  never 
wishes  for  meeds.    Distempers  fatal  to  others,  never 
hurl  him  :   he  walks  the  better  for  the  gravel,  and 
thrives  most  in  a  consumptirm.    He   can  boast  of 
more  bleeding  hearts  than  your  ladyship,  and  more 
laurels  than   the  Duke   of   Marlborough  ;    but  bis 
greatest  pride  and  the  world's  greatest  envy  is,  that 
be  can  have  yew  wbt n  be  pleases. 
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KidneiL     ,ety  of  Maryland. 
A  principal  crop  of  Hi''  cVn  to  announce,  that  an   in- 
jn  the  first  week  of  lh.'>'   ive  attention  to  agriculture,  as  a 
about  the  middle,  an         ,  the  practice  of  it,  bj  the  shortes. 
Any  r>''  ll1  .  esult,  is  pervading  all  parts  of  the 

cream-c'C  ?"l  i  ■-■  ■  '"' ,-oof  of  this  in  almost  all  of  the  nume 
t1"  _'-  :fi»  sce\ceive,  and  in  the  very  gre»t  and  tlatter- 

'  '""''ncouragement  giveu  to  our  humble  labours,  in  the 
cause  of  the  plough.  An  agricultural  society,  we  under 
stand,  is  about  to  be  formed  in  Frederick  County,  and, 
we  trust,  the  example  will  be  followed  by  many  others 
A\  nether  these  societies  will  be  independent  and  micon- 
wuti,  or  whether  they  will  be  branches  of  the  state 
society,  formed  at  Baltimore,  we  do  not  know.  For  one 
formed  on  the  latter  principle,  the  following  form  of  a 
constitution,  has  been  recommended  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  atEaston  : — 

Whereas,  a  number  of  respectable  Agriculturists 
of  this  state,  atameeting  held  by  them,  in  the  city  oi 
Baltimore,  on  the  2d  day  of  June,  in  (be  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  eighteen,  established  a  general  su 
perintending  Society  for  the  advancement  of  Agri- 
culture, under  the  style  aud  title  of  the  "  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society;"  and  the  members  thereof  have 
declared  their  conviction,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining and  combining  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  industrious  and  enterprizing  farmers,  and  of  ex- 
tending the  advantages  of  rural  economy  to  every 
district  in  the  state,  the  citizens  of  each  respective 
eounty,  ought  to  be  invited  to  form  an  Agricultural 
Society  therein,  as  an  auxiliary  and  important  meas- 
ure iifpromoting  the  useful  objects  they  have  in  view: 
And  whereas,  lor  the  sake  of  ctinnecting  the  efforts 
and  proceedings  of  associations  in  the  counties,  with 
those  of  the  General  Society,  and  of  affording  to  all, 
the  benefits  which  each  may  derive  from  the  othei ,  an 
«nifonnity  of  plan  in  the  construction  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  modes  of  correspondence  of  the  County 
Societies,  has  been  respectfully  recommended. 

We,  therefore,  the  subscribers,  approving  of  the 
fiews  of  the  General  Society,  and  of  the  constitu- 
tion wine  its  members  have  formed  for  the  govern- 
ment thereof;  and  being  desirous  of  uniting  with 
them  aud  of  assisting  them  in  promoting  the  great 
interests  of  Husbandry,  do  hereby  agree  to  associ- 
ate ourselves  undeT  the  style  and  title  of  "  The  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of County,"  and  to  gov- 
ern ourselves  according  to  the  following  articles  : — 

1.  The  object  of  this  ascociation,  like  that  of  the 
General  Society,  is  the  promotion  of  Agricultural 
end  Rural  Economy 

2.  he  Society  shall  consist  of  every  individual 
friendly  to  this  object,  who  shall  desire  to  subscribe 
these  articles  ;  and  so  soon  as  twenty  individuals  shall 
have  subscribed  them,  the  Society  shall  be  consider 
ed  formed,  and  the  members  may  proceed  to  organ 
ize  themselves. 

3.  he  society  shall  meet  in  stated  quarterly 
fl-ssions  ;  and  at  their  first  meeting  and  annually 
th. leafier, the  inembeis  present,  shall  elect  by  a  ma- 
joruy  of  votes,  a  President,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Sec- 
reiary,  and  also  a  committee  of  nine  members. 

4  This  committee,  associated  with  the  President 
end  -ecretary,  shall  have  the  general  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  hold  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  Kastern 
[or  Western]  shore,  upon  every  su  ject  belonging 
to  the  interests  of  this  association,  which  they  may 
Wi«h  to  communicate,  or  upon  which  they  may  desire 
information 

6  At  the  general  meetings  of  the  Society,  the 
Pm  sident  shall  recei\ethe  communications  of  any 
(Member,  and  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  the  coin- 


require  :  And  he  shall  report,  read  and  explain  to  the 
Society  at  large,  such  letters,  papers  and  experi- 
ments, as  may  have  been  transmitted  to  the  commit- 
tee, or  as  may  be  considered  deserving  of  their  at- 
tention. 

6.  Every  member  subs  ribing  these  articles, 
shall  contribute  one  dollar  annually  to  a  fund  for  pre- 
miums, stationary,  and  other  expenses  to  be  paid  to 
the  treasurer,  in  quarterly  or  annual  periods  at  his 
election. 

7.  One  fourth  of  his  contribution  shall  be  retained 
by  the  treasurer,  for  the  stationary  and  other  ex- 
penses of  the  society  ;  and  the  residue  shall  be  an- 
nually, or  oftener,  remitted  by  him  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  employ- 
ed under  their  direction  in  the  payment  of  premiums 
and  other  proper  objects  of  their  expenditures.  And, 
to  enable  the  state  Society  to  form  a  ttue  estimate 
of  their  resources,  the  Secretary  if  this  Society  shall 
annually  transmit  to  their  Secretary,  a  list  of  all  its 
members.  Provided  nevertheless,  that  in  addition 
to  the  general  premiums  which  may  be  offered  to  the 
community  at  large  for  improvements  in  Agriculture, 
one  third  part  of  the  residue  shall  be  set  apart  by 
the  General  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  en- 
terprising Farmers  in  this  county,  and  applied  in 
premiums  to  reward  their  discoveries  or  successlul 
experiments. 

8  At  their  stated  meeting  in  the  Spring  of  every 
year,  the  S.  ciety  shall  appoint  a  deputation  of  three 
skilful  and  intelligent  Agriculturalists  to  attend  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  as  members  thereof, 
at  their  respective  meetings. 

9.  The  Society  shall  have  power  to  make  such 
rules  and  by-laws  for  their  government,  and  for  the 
management  of  their  affairs  as  they  shall  think  pro- 
per ;  and  to  add  to,  alter  or  amend  the  present  Con- 
stitution :  Provided  however,  that  no  proposition  to 
change  or  affect  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  articles  there- 
of shall  be  adopted  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
County  Societies,  as  well  as  that  of  the  State  So- 
ciety.   

from  the  National  Advocate. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

I  am  satisfied  of  one  fact,  and  from  close  personal 
observation,  and  that  is,  a  very  considerable  and  un- 
necessary sum  of  money  is  annually  expended  in  this 
city,  from  the  too  prevailing  custom  of  sending  ser- 
vants to  market,  insiead  of  the  master  going  himself. 
Old  men  will  be  curious  and  prying  into  other  peo- 
ple's affairs  ;  I  know  it.  and  must  abide  the  censure  ; 
hut ,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  w  II  off  in  the  world,  and 
have  nothing  else  to  do  lhan  lo  look  out  for  the  best 
means  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  my  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  so  i  brushed  up  my  old  cocked  li.it  seized  my 
cane,  and  one  blight  morning  in  spring,  I  took  my 
stand  near  the  Fly -market,  to  make  observations  on 
what  passed  in  thai  bustling  and  all-imporlaut  place 
Upon  a  moderate  calculation,  I  decided,  that  out  of 
four  persons  who  came  lo  market,  two  were  servants; 
and  I  had  an  opp  rtunity  of  observing  their  separate 
expenditures  A  black  gentleman,  with  his  wool 
nicely  combed,  a  superfine  blue  coat,  with  watch 
seals,  and  a  large  basket  on  his  arm,  brushed  up  to 
the  butcher.  "  I  want  four  fine  ribs  and  t!ir*  e  o!  ih 
best  steaks."  "  You  must  give  me  my  price,  the'," 
says  the  butcher  "  I  never  dispute  that,"  said  the 
black  gentleman,  "come  weigh  Ihem, — here's  the 
oioney."  "  Four  cutlets,"  said  he  to  the  veal  butch- 


shiners."     "  Put  those  fowls  into  my  basket,  Mr." 
said  the  sable  provider,  "  and  take  out  the  price  front 
this  five  dollar  note."   "  Let  me  have  four  pounds  of 
that  salmon — how  much  is  it  ?"    "  Six   shillings  a 
pound."    "  Not  dear — there's  your  money."  "Let 
me  see,  what  else...  Three  dozen  eggs,  sallads,  cran- 
baries — Zounds  !    I   shall  have    nothing  left  out  of 
my  ten  dollars."  In  this  manner  did  an  improvident 
master    entrust  a  carele«s  servant  to  cater  for  him, 
who  without  system  or  economy,  expended  ten  dol- 
lars, when  five  weuld  have  been  more  than  sufficient. 
Suppose  that  this  sum  is   ihus  daily  wasted,  it  con- 
sumes   somewhere  near  three  thousand    dollars  per 
annum,  for  marketing   alone.     Is  it  surprising   that 
people    become  insolvent?     A    master  of  a  family, 
instead  of  rolling  about  in  bed  until  8'clock,  or  prob- 
ably later,  yawning,  or  harmonizing  with  his  drowsy 
wife,  in  a  g  >od  comfortable  snore,  "  making  the  wet- 
kin  ring,"  should  be  stirring  with  the  lark  ;  should 
rouse  the  servants  ;  set  industry  into  motion  ;  be  off 
to  market  himself,  with  his  basket  ;  should  cheapen 
every  thing  he  may  require,  and  purchase  no  more 
than  what  is  strictly  necessary,  and  then  return  from 
his  economical  duty,  and  find  his  wife  ready  to  re- 
ceive him  at  breakfast,  with  cheei  ful  looks,  his  table 
spread    with    frugality,    cleanliness,    and    comfort. 
Then  the   business   of   the    day  having  had  a  hap- 
py   and    judicious    commencement,     will    progress 
lightly  and  prosperously.     What  pride  can  be  more 
false,    more  dangerous,  more   censurable,  than   that 
of  feeling  ashamed  to  purchase  in  person,  and  not  by 
deputy,  the  articles  indispensible  for  domestic  con- 
sumption.    Set  your  house  to  rights,  is  an  early  and 
a  just  proverb  ,   and  if  husbands  do  not  set  a  proper 
example  of  economy  to  wives,  they  are  not  authoriz- 
ed in  railing  at  their  wives'  extravagance.  I  do  not  ad- 
mire inviduous  comparisons,  nor  am  I  pleased  whon 
I  see  one  city  eulogised  at  the  expense  of  another  ; 
but  I  do  admire  the  Philadelphia  custom,  of  ladies* 
going  to  market  ;*   and  I  see  no  reason  why   ladies 
should  not  go  to  market,  as  well  as  to  go  to  what  is 
called  "  a  shopping  ;"   I  can  perceive  no  difference 
in  a  lady's  purchasing  a  nice  pound  of  butter,  a  bas- 
ket of  fruit,  or  a  pair  of  pheasanls,  than  in    purcha- 
sing a  pair  of  shoes,  a  pair  of  gloves,  floss  cotton  or 
a  chip  hat  ;   in  principle  and  in  practice,    it  is    the 
same;  both  of  necessity,  are  indispensible.     But  as 
I  was  saying,  I    do  admire  the    Philadelphia    ladies, 
who  market  twice  a  week,  make  all  domestic   pur- 
chases, and  are  familiar  with  all   the   arcana  of  hig- 
gling and  purchasing   on  the  best  teims      Who  are 
thev  serving  ?  Why,  their  families.    "  Many  a  time 
and  oft"  have  I   admired   those  bewilchmg    faces  ; 
wilh  pure  i  ed  and  white,  peeping  from  under   a  drab 
bonnet,  pacing  with  modest  steps  up  and  down  a  clean 
market,  with  a  nice  looking  little  girl  behind  with  a 
baske'  and  a  tin  kettle,  in  which  the  buiter  was  cov- 
ered with  fresh  vine  leaves  and  congealed   with  ice, 
a  small  steak,  a  few  mu'ton  chops,  a  sillad  or  a  fowl 
— the  aggregate  of  which  is  not  considerable,  consti- 
tute their   maxiuro  of  suppl  e-   and  thus  is  economy 
promoted  and  comfort  produced.      It  is  very   injudi- 
cious to  trust  servants  with  what  is  the  duty  of  mas- 


tWttee,  ax  otkerwue  disposed  of  as  the  majority  shall  J  er-  '•  how  much  I"  "  Twelve  ekillings."  There'sthe 


*  Much  as  we  admire  the  essays  of  Howard  we  must  dis- 
sent from  him  in  this.  Ladies  should  only  go  to  mark- 
et in  ca»es  of  lamentable  necessity,  where  the  widowed 
mother  i*  compelled  to  submit  to  many  things  revolting 
to  female  delicacy.  Let  the  mistress  rise  early,  -\  :ish 
and  dress  her  children,  teach  them  the  use  and  value  of 
their  book,  their  needle  and  their  music,  and  have  her 
ho.se  "  put  in  order'  while  her  husband  goes  tu  market. 
Me  may  ha«e  strength  and  courage  to  push  his  wav  ihro' 
crowds  of  rude  servants,  waggoners  and  fish  women.- 
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ters  to  perform.  A  servant  rnaj  Feel  some  interest 
for  his  master  ;  but  not  knowing  the  resources  »f  the 
master,  he  cannot  study  that  interest  with  proper  ni 
cety  ;  though  ii  most  frequently  happens,  thai  by 
tru-lmg  expenditures  to  their  care,  the  '  superdux" 
too  geiieraJlf  finds  its  way  into  their  pockets 

HOWARD. 


BALTIMORE : 

FRIDA  Y,  MJ_Y  14,  1819. 

OXCE  FUR  ALL  ! 
The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  has  good  reason 
to  believe,  that  an  impression  prevails  to  a  certain  ex- 
ten  t,  thai  this  paper  will  hereafter  assume  a  political  com- 
plexion. Once  fur  all,  then,  he  declares,  most  explicit- 
ly, that  not  a  word  of  party  politics  will  ever  be  allowed 
to  enler  its  columns.     Tie  professed  objects  of  the  paper, 

•flgticultiire  and  Domestic  Economy,  are  its  real  objects  ; 

These  are  of  no  sect  or  party.  Even  had  the  Editor  the 
vanity  to  suppose,  (which  he  utterly  disclaims;  that  any 
thing  which  he  could  say,  would  have  any  effect, — where 
is  the  necessity  ?  Are  there  nut  already  papers  enough, 
Whose  vocation  it  is,  to  "fan  the  embers"  of  party  ? 

NEW  INVENTIONS. 
The  creative  genius  of  our  enterprising  countrymen, 
is  ever  on  the  wing  to  discover  new  means  of  enhancing 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  public  and  private  es- 
tablishments. Amongst  other  recent  improvements, 
there  is  one  lately  made  by  Coleman  SUtars  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  construction  of  mail  bags,  waggon  gier,  &c 
Instead  of  being  sewed  with  shoemaker's  thread,  as  for- 
merly, ihere  is  not  oue  stitch  of  th.ead  about  them. — 
They  are  fastened  altogether  with  rivets;  the  seam*  are 
water  tight,  ihey  can  never  rip,  and  there  would  seem  ,o 
be  scarcely  any  end  to  their  durability  The  rivets  are 
smaii,  so  as  nut  to  increase,  materially,  the  weight  of  the 
giers  ;  and  tne  heads  ot  the  rivets  being  made  perfectly- 
smooth,  no  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  them 

SAUDLES. 
A  very  pleasant  hnpioveinent  has  been  made  in  the 
coi  -truetion  of  the  saddle  seat,  some  years  since,  by 
John  Bryan,  of  Keutuck, ,  which  we  apprehend  is  not  so 
geu<-  rally  known  and  appreciated  as  it  deserves.  It  con- 
sists in  a  steel  spring,  out  ei.d  of  which  fastens  to  the  bar 
of  the  tree,  and  thence  passes  ruund  and  upon  the  tree  tu 
the  caniie,  or  bind  pail  of  the  saddle,  where  the  ends  of  I 
the  two  springs  nearly  meet.  The  length  webs  which 
in  the  cuiumon  sadd.es  are  nailed  fasi  at  both  ends  of  the 
saddie,  are  in  these,  fastened  to  ihe  ends  of  the  springs  ; 
so  (hat  we  should  suppose  the  rider  would  derive,  com- 
paratively speaking,  quite  as  much  relief  from  the  elas- 
ticity of  this  seat,  as  the  traveller  does  from  the  springs 
ef  a  common  carriage,  over  one  that  has  none.  1  he  one 
We  saw,  was  at  the  shop  of  a  very  deserving  young 
trade-man,  Tlk  in  is  Mackenzie,,  who  has  the  patent  right. 
The  following  certificate  from  the  late  Sheriff  of  Calverl 
County,  testifies  the  superiority  uf  saddles  ma'de  on  this 
principle*  : — 

May  tit,  'MS- — I  hereby  certify,  that  I  have  had  in 
oonstant  use,  for  three  years,  a  patent  elastic  saddle. 
made  by  Thomas  M'Kenzie,  of  iialtiuiore,  which  I  pro- 
BOi  '  06,  to  be  far  superior  fir  ease  and  durability,  to  any 
other  -addle  f  ever  before  had.  JNO.  CI.ARfc. 

•Others  who  have  tried  them,  offer  to  testify  to  their 
superiority.  ■" 

PLOUGH  GIER. 
We  have  seen  in  use,  in  a  particular  neighborhood  in 
flu-   stale,  wocilen  bames  or  collar   as  a  substitute  for  the 
leathern   or   corn-husk  collar,  which   we  believe  to  be 
worthy  of  general   adoption — particularly  where  mult 
arc  used.      '1  hese  hames  are  made  of  seasoned  swam 
willow,  which  i"  light,  soft  and  tough.    Its  recommenda 
tiin  consists  in  its  less  liability  tnguld,  strange  as  it  miv 
seem;  and  this  arises  from  its  being  comparatively  much 
•  iii  than  the  large  heavy  leathern  or  corn  husk  collar, 
which  come-  in  contact  with  a  large  portion  of  the  body 
.—  excites  much  perspiration,  and  thus  galds  the  animal. 
Thf  willow  collar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  made  to  fitfaii- 
ly  aid  smoothly — touches  a  small  space,   is   very   Huh! 
and  easily   kept  clem — on   which   much  depends.     Tl ■•■ 
great    secret  for  preventing  ealding.  is  t  .  I  ee|  the  ha 
Bess  dean,  and  to  wash  the  part  with  elean  cold  water, 
Where  the  saddle  or  harness  touches. 
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THRESHING  MACHINE. 

Numerous  schemes  have  been  proposed  as  labour  -a 
ving  substitutes  for  the  common  tedious  method  of sep- 
aratin  ;  grain  from  the  straw,  by  ihe  use  of  the  Bail,  or 
the  less  cleanly,  and  more  laborious  process,  ot  treading 

it  OUt. 

These  machines  have  generally  been  found,  on  trial, 
very  complicated,  expensive,  and  difficult  to  be  kept  in 
order  ;  but  we  have  just  seen  one,  patented  by  an  inge- 
nious mechanic  of  this  city,  Mr.  Thomas  Mayfield,  which 
seems  to  unite  simplicity  of  construction  with  sufficient 
power,  and  little  expense  ;  he  calculates  it  will  clean  fif- 
ty busheis  per  day,  with  two  hands  and  a  boy  to  attend 
it.  The  wheat  is  to  be  struck  by  twelve  double-jointed 
flails,  within  the  space  of  twenty-six  inches  ;  and  by  the 
feeding  roller  the  wheat  passes  under  these  flails,  at  the 
rate  of  ninety  inches  in  a  minute.  The  machine  works 
a  fan,  and  cleans  the  wheat  by  the  same  operation.  We 
trust  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  that  encour 
agement  and  assistance,  for  the  want  of  which  many  de- 

serving mechanics,  as  well  as  the  public,  lose  the  benefit  ,       ?W  ?   •      [perhaps  a  fair  average  of  the  two  articles] 
of  their  ingenious  and  useful  inventions  and  it  is  ascertained  that   the  revenue  to  the  adjacent 

country,  drawn  from  the  Baltimore  market,  arming  on 
these  articles  only,  for  one  year,  is  about  jj6  ,0ou  If  a 
line  were  drawn  east  and  west,  through  the  city,  it  is 
probale,  that  it  would  be  found,  that  out  of  this  $65!  000 
50,000  of  them  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  people  north 
of  the  line— so  little  do  the  people  south  of  it,  know  or 
care  about  raising  artificial  grasses—  but  ignorance,  obsti- 
nacy and  indolence,  are  their  own  punishers. 
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Supposing  the  above  hay  to  sell  at  $  19  per  (on.  and  the 


BRICK  MAKING. 

As  the  most  beautiful  theories,  when  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, often  develope  some  unforseen  defect  ;  so  minia- 
ture machines,  however  symmetrical  in  their  proportions 
and  apparently  well  addapted  to  secure  tho  advantages 
proposed,  frequently  disclose  some  undiscovered  and In- 
curable  incongruity  of  arrangement  in  their  parts,  or 
some  defect  in  their  principle,  which  renders  them  use- 
less when  we  a'lempt  to  put  them  in  practical  operation 

He  will  not  say,  that  this  will  be  the  case  with  Stew- 
art s  machine  fur  makmg  bricks— on  the  contrary   it  an 

pears  to  us  to  be  perfectly  feasible— its  operation  is  ea  1  i  ,  comPosed  of  thirty-nine  string  pieces,  thirty  feet 
sy  and  beautiful.  We  have  hopes  of  having  a  cut  to  il-  ,  ,ngth'  and  ten  >"ches  by  eleven  and  a  half  in  size  ; 
lustrate  its  construction.  The  inventor  supposes  it  will  '  toSe,;,er  ,v'th  twelve  thwarts,  or  cross-pieces,  twenty- 
save  the  labour  of  200  hands.  In  the  volume  of  "  ar- 1  ,W°  leetJong'  seven  inches  by  fourteen,  formingone  en- 
chives  of  New  Inventions,  for  the  year  1817, 
work,  amongst  other  things,  there  is  a  memor 
a  sample  of  porcelain,  and  a  machine  for  manufactur.... 
bricks,  by  ,vl.  Lcgr  s  D\inizy,  which  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  making  8000  tiles  or  bricks  in  one  day,  but  the  prin- 


I  AV  ARCH  BRIDGE, 

On  a  new  construction,  has  been  recently  erected  over 
Onion  River,  near  Montpelier,  in    Vermont.     It  is  said 


"  a  French         e  a       '  one   hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  long,  and 
iraudum  of'  'u'en,>'b,'oad  I  with  not  a  single  mortice,  tenant  bolt,  or 

band  about  it      The  whole  expense  of  the  bridge  did  not 

exceed  two  hundred  dollars." 


ciplesofihe  machine  are  not  described  ;  neither  1 
capacity  by  any   means   equal  to  what  Mr.  Stewart  says 
can  be  done  with  his. 

TRAVELLING. 
In  Doctor  Franklin's  time,  the  post-boy  used  to  tra- 
vel once  a  fortnight  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  In 
addition  to  many  other  coaches  and  many  steam  boats, 
there  is  now  between  those  two  cities  a  new  line,  cal- 
led "  the  citizen's  coach."  It  leaves  Powle's  Hook,' at  5 
o'clock  P.  M  and  arrives  at  Philadelphia,  at  40  minutes 
past  I,  making  eight  hours  and  forty  minutes  between  the 
two  cities,  so  that  news  contained  in  the  New  York 
morning  papers,  may  be  found  in  the  Philadelphia  after- 
noon oues — or  if,  there  was  a  return  line,  a  passenger 
might  leave  New  York  in  the  morning,  transact  busi- 
ness for  one  hour  and  a  half  in  Philadelphia  a  id  return 
to  New  York,  to  sleep,  by  11  o'clock  at  night,  having  tra« 
veiled  more  than  200  miles  !  Talk  of  European  improve- 
ments and  expedition  ;  there  is  nothing  to  equal  this  in 
the  world.  .^»  ■ »~» 

COUNTERFEITERS'. 
The  Corporation  of  New-York  have  intercepted  and 
published  a  letter,  which  shows  that  a  most  extensive 
association  exists,  for  counterfeiting  the  bills  of  differ 
ent  banks  in  the  t'nited  States,  and  those  m  Canada 
They  say  the  writer  i-  known  to  them,  but  they  think  he 
has  exagecaled  in  his  account  of  the  extent  and  maturity 
of  their  system  The  writer  proposes  to  have  one  cop- 
per-plate press  for  their  purpose,  kept  at  work  in  Bos. 
ton,  under  the  direction  of  L.  S.  B.  one  at  New-York,  and 
one  at  Cincinnati.  He  says  they  have  three  excellent 
ngravers  employed,  viz.  J.  W  — L.  R. — and  N.  P — that 
the  two  first  consent  to  receive  their  pay  in  the  bills  they 
may  make  ;  bin  the  last  is  such  an  "  infernal  coward" 
'hat  he  insists  on  good  money.  The  writer  then  gives  a 
long  list  of  the  plates  he  has  got  under  way. 


Killed,  on  the  1 0th  ult.  on  the  Florida  side  of  the 
-it  Mary's  river,  opposite  Trader's  Hill  in  Georgia  Lt 
William  B  Belion  ,  of  the  -Ith  regiment  of  U  s.  infantry. 
He  received  his  wound  in  a  duel,  fought  with  muskets,  at 
•  rhtpaces.  The  narties  firetl  at  the  same  instan' ;  Bel- 
ton  wasstr  ickunderthe  left'breas'  and  expired  in  a  few 
1.--,  Ihi  hall  passing  through  him.  His  opponent 
was  not  injured. 


We  learn  (says  the  Aurora)  with  great  pleasure,  that 
Mr.   George  Clymer,  of  this  city,  who  went  out  to  Engla.id 
three  years  ago,   with  his  invention  of  the  Columbian  Le- 
ver Press,  has  obtained   the    most  flattering  encourage- 
ment, and  has  mane  a  vast  establishment  to  execute  the- 
orders  which  he  had  received      The  press   of  Mr.  Cly- 
mer is  employed  in  the  kine's  printing  office!  and  in  se- 
veral others  ;  there  is  this  further  circumstance,  that  the 
monarchs   of  Europe,   have   patronized  the  Columbian. 
Press  ;  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  even  Ferdinand   VII    of  Spain,  have  patron- 
ized  ".     We  shall  endeavor  to  obtain   more  panic-, lars. 
Married,  on   the  3d   inst.  at   the   house   of  Benjamin 
Prescott,  Esq    Cohoesville,  near  Waterford,  (N    Y  )  bv 
the  Rev.  Mr.   Butler,   Mr    Laurent   Clerc,  of  La   Balne 
(France)  to  Miss  Eliza  C.  Booi-dfnan, of  Whitesborough 
(N.  Y  )   both  deaf  and  dumh    Mr.   Clerc  is   one  of  The 
principal    instructors  in  the  asylum  for   the  deaf  and 
dumb,  at  Harford,  Con.  and  Miss  Boardman   a  pupil  of 
that  institution. 

Present  prices  of  Maryland  produce,  in  the  B.tlti- 
more  market 
TOBACCO — of  this  article,  we  will   state   particular 
sales,  and    their   attendant   circumstances,   leavinc  tho 
reader  to  make  his  own  comments. 

One  hogshead  if  very  superior  Richmond  has  sold 
within  the  week,  for  5,14  ;  twenty  hogsheads  of  common 
Richmond  tobacco,  has  also  been  sold  at  an  average  price, 
f  $9  Of  Prince  He  irge's  tobacco,  ten  hogsheads,  made 
by  B  Ogl",  Esq  of  the  very  best  quality  fired  tobacco, 
said  to  be  equal  to  any  ever  brought  from  that  county 
sold  for  ...  .     §14  to  16* 

olkridge,  good  quality,  -  .  .     12  to  14 

A  few,  very  fine,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 

Poplar  Springs,  for  17 

On  the  whole.  Upper  Watixent  tobacco,  of  good 

quality,  may  be  quoted  at  12  to  14 

Inferior  quality,  10  to  12 

WilEVT,  red  ...     $1  35  to  I   40 

RVE.         ...  .       87to90cent» 

C  IRN,  53  to  56— OATS,  50- 

HAY   per  ton,  .  .  .  $18  to  20 

BEEI  b  1'1-her's  hest,  12  1-  '  cents:  vra',.ncr  quart,  f-ora 
the  wagons,  y  to  1  25 — do  butcher's  per  lb  12  1-2,  mut- 
ton 8  to  10  ;  fowls  fl  to  1  25;  eggs  16  ;  butter  37  1-2  10  6"» 
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inform  their 


jv>- 


Kidnea 
A  principal  crop  of  fc*  &£>■  respectfully  i 
in  thefirst  week  of  iby/  pub  I.e.  that  they  have on  hand  . 
-ihm.t  the  middle    an'    general  assortment  of  Agnuilturai 
An,  o'Tb      •         .'S  "hich  is  the  celebrated  &r»  mouW 
cream-c':5lll 'i  •;.  'hich  has  been  so  much   approved  ot  by 
fyr-  see-     farmers  in  this  country,  both  tor  its 
ution  *u  J  ...se  to  the  horses,  which  has  been  ascer- 
i.„ed  to  a  certainly  by  a  steelyard  constructed  expressly 
for  the  purpose.     The  Screw  mould-board  Plough  run- 
ning only  four  hundred  weight   to  the  horses,    whilst 
«"■  -s,  doing  only  the  same  execution,  run  six. 
^Tose  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  superiority  of  this  useful  implement 


voilld  do  well 
toCcal7aTftrir  "Factory",' on  the  Philadelphia  road  near 
the  Columbian  Gardens,  where  the  following  articles  are 
likewise  manufactured  ;  Machines  for  sowing  clover  and 
timothy  seeds  ;  ditto  for  planting  Indian  corn  at  any  re- 
quired distance  ;  Turnip  drill  Machines  I J>n"«B  *»* 
Horse-hoe  Ploughs  ;  Harrows  of  all  kinds  ;  Hay  and  dung 
Forks;  Picks  and  Pick-axes,  Iron  Axeltrees  for  wagons 
and  carts  ;  and  all  kinds  of  iron  work  done  on  the  shori- 
est  notice,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
April  2— 4t 


AT  BALTIMORE: 

Carefully  Revised  and  Corrected  every  Thursday. 

ARTICLES.  |rER.|RBT AIL    PRICKS 


BEEF, 


bbl. 


lb. 


Ylowex  and  Gax&ens  Seeds,  &c. 


JUST  received  by  the  Belvidera  from  England,  a  fresh 
and  excellent  assortment  of  garden  and  flower  seeds 
and  roots,  which,  with  the  stock  already  on  hand,  ren- 
ders my  assortment  complete.  As  time  is  fas  approach- 
fns  to  use  those  articles,  persons  in  wa*t  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  supply  themselves  in  time,  by  call- 
in^  at  mv  Nursery  and  Flower  Garden,  N.  Lexington 
str5eet  ex/ended,  o/.t  Nicholas  Bonnefin^,  No.  »  Co^- 
merce  street. 

April  2-41. _ — 

"Exeah  liax&en  &  Elowex  Seeds- 

HE  following  imported  Seeds  were  selected  by  one 
of  the  first  Gardeners  in  the  country,  who  went  to 
Tyrone  exprcssl v  for  the  purpose.  Likewise,  are  receiv- 
ed   an  assortment  of  the    celebrated  Shaker's  Seeds. 

Cucumbers,  20  ditto  Cabbages,  9  ditto  Lettuce  6  ditto 
Turnips, %  ditto  Onions  ;  Asparagus.lCelery  (solid)  curl- 
ed Parsley    Garden  cresses,  round  and  prickly  Spinach, 


box 


lb. 

qtl. 
bbl. 


T 


bbi 


Market  street,  opposite 


Calendar,  o 

dening,  for  sate  at  No.  22S  1 

the  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank. 

April  2-8t.       , . , _ 

~ —T.  "B  WET  ft, 

BOOKSELLER  AND  STATIONER, 

4,  South  Calvert,  and  51  1-2  Market  streets. 

HAS  lust  received  Cap  and  Letter  Paper,  English  of 
Superior  quality;  English  Ink  Powder,  Wafers, 
aline  Wax,  Durable  Ink,  Drawing  Paper,  Mathemati- 
calI  instruments,  Slates,  &c;  Ledgers  Journals  Day, 
Memorandum,  Receipt,  Letter  and  Invoice  Books, 
various  sizes.  All  new  publications  regularly  received. 
School,  Classical,  Medical,  and  Miscellaneous  Books  ,n 

'"igfc'S  Merchants,  Preceptors  of  Academies 
and  Schools,  Purchasers  of  Libraries  and  others  sup- 
plied on  the I  same  terms  a.  heretofote,  by  wholesale  or 
{.etail April  30. 

-¥LOmNe  fc  MAC  ART  UY . 

Just  published  &  for  sale  at  No.   140,  Baltimore  strut, 

FLORENCE  MACARTHY, 

AT*    IRISH    TALE, 

BY  LADY  MORGAN— author  of  Prance,  O'Donnel,  &c. 

"  IT  was  from  his  death  words  only,  that  I  gathered  his 
connections  with  the  illustrious  house  of  Macarthy  in 
this  country.  That  he  was  high  spirited  and  brave,  I 
collected  from  my  own  observation.  That  he  was  un- 
fortunate and  in  exile,  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  for  he 
was  an  Irishman  and  a  Cathalic ."    Two  vols.-* rtc. ,  #2 

April  8        I4t  N.  G.  MAXWELL. 


Northern  mess    - 
No  1.      -        -        - 
No  2 

Bacon,         - 

Butter,  Ferkin         -        -        - 

Coffee,  first  quality,     - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        - 

Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  a  20, 
No.  20  a  SO, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American,      - 
Feathers,  •. 

Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  ,      "        "       " 
middlings, 
rye, 
Flaxseed,  rough,      - 

cleaned, 
Flax,       - 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard, 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti," 
PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime     2d     do. 
cargo      3d     do. 
Plaster,  - 

ground     - 
Bice,  -        -        -        - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  prool  gal 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple, 
Gin,  Holland, 
do. 

do.  N.  England 
Rum,  Jamaica, 

American, 
Whiskey, 
American,  white, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 
brown,        - 
loaf,  t 

lump,  -        -        - 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,  - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do.  - 

TEAS,  Bohea,  - 

Souchong,        - 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      - 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's, 


n 

15 

13  50 
16 
18 
S3 
21 
21 
45 
46 
53 
80 
S3 
28 
25 
20 
18 
45 
9 
60 
I  50 

;  is 


20 


28 


JNTevi   iiowvUm  tittoks 


JUST  RECEIVED  by  the  Franklin — Shakespeare's 
Genius  justified — being  Restorations  and  Illustra- 
tions of  Seven  Hundred  Passages  in  Shakspeare's  Plays, 
— By  T.  Jackson. 

The  Annual  BIOGRAPHY  and  OBITUARY  for  the 
year  1819. 

ST.  PATRICK,  a  National  Tale  of  the  5th  century,  S  v. 

COQUETRY,  a  novel  in  S  vols. 

CAMPBELL,  or  the  Scottish  Probationers,  a  Novel 
in  3  v. 

WILL    BE    OPENED    T0-M9RR0W, 

A  select  assortment  of  STATIONARY,  by  the  Franklin , 
N.  G.  MAXWELL. 
April  16 4t  No.  140,  Ballimore-st. 


22 
19 
scarce 
10 
65 


1   75 

6  50 

5  50 

4  50 

I      4   c 

cask  none 

bushl    do 


retail 
12 

1 
1 

6 
5 
4 


lb. 


gal- 


gal- 
bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 

lb. 


81 


25 


do 
12 
12 
25 
62  1-2 
15 

1 

1 


50 


1G 

14 

5 


1st  proof 
1  st  proof 
4th  proof 


1st  proof 
1st  proof 


soap, 


76 
6 

25 
15 
50| 

50 

50 


20 

n 

15 


lb. 


lb. 

hu 


lb. 
cwl. 


lb. 


lb. 


50 

18 

S 

IE 
15  50 
25 
20 
10 
15 
12 
7 

6  50 
5 

6  50 
25 
50 
63 
15 
15 
1  25 
15 
80 
40 
65 
S5 
31 


60 


62  1-5 
20 


16 


Ho\ymson.,s  Weekly .  Magazine, 

CONSISTING    PRINCIPALLY    OP 

CHOICE    SELECTIONS 

FROM    THE    FOLLOWING 

English  Magazines  8f  Reviews, 

Which  are  received  regularly  every  month,  by  the  pub- 
lisher, viz. — 
The  Edinburg... Blackwood's  Edinburg..The  Gen- 
tleman's— The  Sporting — The  Monthly — The  .Veto 
Monthly,  and  Bon  Ton  Magazines  : 
The  Literary  Panorama — TbeLady's  Museum — 
Literary  Gazette — La  Belle  Jissemblte,  and  Ackerman's 
Repertory  : 

The  Edinburg,  Eclectic,  British  Critic,  and  Crit- 
ical Reviews. 
ICJ"  The  above-  work  is  handsomely  printed  on  a 
fine  medium  paper — each  number  contains  16  pages  oc- 
tavo— and  is  stitched  in  a  cover.  Price  of  subscription, 
pour  dollars  a  year,  payable  half  yearly.  The  first 
volume  ended  on  the  31st  Dec.  last,  but  subscribers  may 
begin  with  the  first  or  second  volume.  Letters  addres- 
sed to  the  publisher,  post  paid,  will  be  attended  to. 

From  the  flattering  manner  with  which  the  work  has 
been  received,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  perma- 
nent and  valuable  Miscellany. — Published  every  Satur- 
day morning,  and  safely  transmitted  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  by 

JOSEPH  ROBINSON, 
Circulating  Library,   No.  94,   corner  of  Belvi- 
dere  and  Market  Streets,  Baltimore. 
WHO    HAS    FOR    SALE, 

A  general  and  extensive  assortment  of 
BLANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONARY : 

Mathematical  Instruments,  in  mahogany  &  skin  cases. 
Penknives,   Pocket  Books,  and  Pencils  : 
Nine  and  12  inch  GLOBES,  of  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved editions. 
Backgammon  Boards,  Chessmen,  Dominos,  &c. 

ALSO, 

All  the  NEW  MUSIC, 

For  the  Piano  Forte,  Flute,  Violin,  &c.  Orders  from  a  dis- 
tance, promptly  attended  to,  and  music  carefully  pack- 
ed up  and  sent  as  directed  — Music  bound  to  order. 

Two  very  fine  toned  English  PIANO  FORTES  for 
sale — Flutes,  with  1,  2,  4,  6  and  8  keys — Clarionets — 
Fifes — Violins — Guitars — Double  and  single  Flageolets. 
ICP  Orders  for  other  instruments  attended  to. 

Ap.  23. w3t  


28 
25 


a  100 
a  150 
a  150 


PRINTED    EVERT    FRIDAY, 

for  JOHN  S.  SKINNER. 

M  the  south-west  corner  of  Market  and  South  streets, 

BALTIMORE, 

At  four  dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

d — 'i 

Subscriptions  received  by  Postmasters,  at  this  office,  and 

by  the  Editor,  at  No.  8  North  Calvert  Street. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society. 

JVoUees  fo\*  a  Xowwg  ¥suro\eT, 

Particularly  one  on  Worn  Lands;  being  some  ru- 
diments for  an  Epitome  of  good  Husbandry,  and 
subjects  promotive  of  its  prosperity. 

WITH  NOTES  BT  THE  EBITOU   OF  THE  FARMER. 

Farm  Yard  to  be  laid  out  on  a  good  plan.    Water  intro- 
duced and  stock  confined. 


I.  You  cannot  be  too  careful  in  forming  Ike  plan 
»f your  farm-yard  ;  (the  magazine  and  laboratory  of 
your  principal  stores  for  artificial  fertility,)  calcula 
ted  ultimately  for  your  improved  farm.  But  begin 
with  Mich  paits  of  youi  farm  buildings  and  accommo- 
dations as  suit  its  present  state  of  culture  ;  and  add 
such  c-onvenieDcies,  as  circumstances,  from  time  to 
time  require. 

If  no  water  be  in  your  yard,  dig  a  well,  promptly; 
and  confine  your  stock  from  November  to  May;  nev- 
er permitting  thein  to  wander  after  water,  the  prov- 
ender of  the  stalk -field,  or  the  miserable  fog  of  oth- 
er fields;  in  which  they  empty  themselves,  gain  lit  tie 
nourishment,  and  uselessly  scatter  their  dung,  the 
fertilizing  qualities  whereof,  are  thus  given  to  the 
winds;  and  only  a  dry  and  inert  remnant  left,  for  fu- 
ture benefit.  The  stalks  and  husks  of  Indian  corn, 
sbonld  be  brought  home  for  feed  and  manure;  instead 
of  being  wastefully  browsed,  and  trodden  down  by 
v/andering  cattle.  Let  not  a  hoof,  unnecessarily, 
leave  your  yard,  or  stables;  not,  however,  neglecting 
to  give  them  proper  exercise,  within  the  enclosure, 
or  if  out  of  it,  let  them  so  remain  only  during;  the  time 
employed  in  such  exercises;  or  in  the  service  requir- 
ed fom  them. 

Yard  to  be  stored  with  all  attainable  putrescible  sub- 
stances ;  to  be  mixed  wilh  the  dung  and  urine  in  a  pen 
or  stercorary.     Valuable  qualities  of  urine.     Night  soil. 

II.  Hawl  into  your  yard,  a  sufficiency  of  every  pu- 
trescible substance,  within  reasonable  distance;  and 
often  clean  up  your  muck.  Have  a  pen,  or  stercora 
ry,  of  solid  masonry,  with  its  bottom  paved,  or  com- 
posed of  sound  and  well  compacted  clay.  Your  ma- 
nure gathered  into  your  pen,  or  stercorary,  should 
be  secured  against  the  treading  of  cattle,  which,  by 
excluding  air,  prevents  the  necessary  fermentation;  a 
reasonable  degree  whereof  is  essential,  although 
when  excessive  it  should  be  checked  Sir  H.  Da- 
vy's discussion,  on  this  subject,  shews  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  experience  mint  teach  the  other.  Mix 
earth  vilh  your  fermenting  litter,  or  muck, rather  than 
lime,  until  the  fermentation  be  sufficiently  advanced. 
If  your  stercorary  be  roofed  or  thatched,  it  will  be 
the  more  perfect,  (a)  Have  pits,  secured  from  leak- 
ages, to  collect  the  drainings  of  dung,  and  the  urine 
of  horses  and  cattle — the  most  valuable  excrements. 
Human  urine  is  also  surprisingly  beneficial;  and,  gen- 
erally, (as  it  regards  rural  economy,  wasted.  Pre- 
judice and  ridicule  are  alive,  when  it  is  asserted,  that 
it  is  preferred  by  horses  and  cattle  to  salt;  and  is  to 


them,  salutary  as  a  medicine,  as  well  as  a  condiment, 
promotive  of  health, and  consequent  profit.*  Our  Ger- 
mans have  been  long  acquainted  with  its  uses;  and  a 
late  publication  in  England,  shews  its  powers,  and 
efficacy,  as  well  for  domestic  animals,  as  for  fertilizing 
the  soil,  when  diluted,  and  judiciously  applied.  Im- 
mense collections  of  it  might  be  made,  not  only  in  ci- 
tie  i  towns,  inns,  &  manufactories,  but  on  every  farm. 
Human  ordure,  or  night  soil,  however  contemptu- 
ously regarded  by  us,  has  been  long  used  in  eastern 
countries  as  the  most  valuable  manure.  In  some 
parts  of  Europe,  it  has  for  some  time  past,  become 
an  object  of  attention.  Its  offensive  qualities  are 
readily  corrected  by  lime. 

Fall  ploughing  ;  its  advantages.     Corn-grub,  or  Cutworm. 
Soddy  grounds ;    how  to  treat  them.     The  Roller,  and 
its  uses.     Farmxoell,  on  a  small  scale,   rather  than  ex- 
tensively  and  negligently.     Hessian  Fly.     Mix  eartlis, 
and  plough  in  green  manures.     Composts. 
III.   Plough  and  harrow  soddy  fields  in  the  fall; 
and  add  Lime,  harrowed  in  at  that  season,  if  it  be 
within  your  power.     In   addition  to  other  advantag- 
es of  this  operation,  you  will  thereby  escape,  either 
wholly,  or  tor  the  most  part,  the  annoyances  of  the 
Corn  Gnibs.     In  what  mode  the  destruction  of  the 
grubs,  or  the  eggs  of  their  parent,  (be  it  a  beetle, 
or  what  it  may;  for  on  this  subject,  there  are  vari- 
eties of  opinion;)  is,  by  these  operations,  accomplish- 
ed, or  their  ravages  prevented,  is  a  subject  of  lauda- 
ble curiosity   and   speculation:   but  the   fact  of  the 
purpose  being  achieved,  is  all  important;  and  in  nu- 
merous instances,  incontestibly  proved.     That  spring 
ploughing  is  generally  inefficacious,  is  too  frequently 
and  fatally  known.     Instances  of  failure  to  produce 
the  effect  mentioned,   by  fall  ploughing,  have  been 
adduced.      On  examination  into  the  facts  of  some, 
it  is  found,  that  the  operation  has  not  been  perform- 
ed either   well   or  in  due  time,  and   only  partially; 
and  in  other  cases,  either  uncommon  grub  years,  or 
other  peculiar  circumstances,  have    occured.     The 
i,reat  balance  of  facts  is,  most  assuredly,  favorable  to 
this   practice;  and  warrants  its  adoption.      It   is  so 
beneficial  in  other  respects,  that  it  should  be  follow- 
ed,  even  without  regard  to  its  effects  on  the  grub. 
Some  acute  diseases   defy  common  reined  es  ;  and 
dams  and  mounds  resist  common  floods,  yet  yield  to 
extraordinary  inundations.     Nevertheless,  medicine, 
and  medical    skill,    and  preventatives  of  overflows, 
should  not  be  set  ft  naught.     Nor  should  any  benefi 
cial  operation  in  husbandry  be  disregarded,  because 
it  does  not  in  every  instance  succeed. 


*Many  years  ago,  a  German  woman  kept  cows,  in  a 
town  in  Maryland  ;  and  derived  a  plentiful  support  from 
the  sale  of  milk,  cream,  and  butter.  Her  cows  were  re- 
markable for  their  goodly  appearance,  and  every  body 
preferred  dealing  with  her,  to  being  supplied  by  other 
cow-keepers.  Envy  was  excited  ;  and  she  was  narrowly- 
watched.  At  length  it  was  discovered,  by  her  rivals,  that 
she  daily  emptied  the  contents  of  the  urinal,  into  the 
food  of  her  cows.  She  acknowledged  this  to  have  been 
the  magical  cause  of  the  superiority  of  her  butter  a»d 
cream.  But  when  tne  secret  was  discovered,  she  could 
sell  no  more  of  the  celebrated  articles,  which  had  here- 
tuforebeenso  universally  admired.  It  is  only  by  stealth, 
that  such  prejudices  can  be  prevented,  or  subdued,  by  a 
conquest  over  the  imagination. 


Fall  ploughing  enables  you  to    plant   corn    early: 
and  it  is  beUer  thus  to  risk  spring  frosts;  which 
less  injurv  to  your  plants,  than  do  early  frosts,  in  au 
I'imn,  to  the  corn  fully  grown. 

It  is  alleged  by  several  highly  respectable  farmers, 
that,  in  holes  made  near  the  hills,  with  a  pointed 
stick,  inconceivable  numbers  of  grubs  have  perish- 
ed (6)  In  a  letter  to  the  Society,  on  the  information 
of  one  who  actually  experienced  the  fact,  it  appears, 
that,  by  a  ditch  dug  for  the  purpose,  across  a  field, 
the  passage  of  Cutworms  from  a  field  which  had  been 
destroyed,  to  one  uninjured,  was  obstructed:  and  six 
bushels  of  grubs  were  thus  collected,  (c)  This  would 
seem  indubitably  to  prove  them  to  be  migratory;  and 
to  shew  the  consequences  of  leaving  part  of  a  field 
unplotighed  in  the  autumn;  which  affords  harbor  for 
grubs,  which  may  from  thence  wander  over  the  fall 
ploughed  portion.  Several  farmers  have  escaped  the 
grub,  by  steeping  the  seed  corn  in  spiiits  of turpen- 
line,  and  rolling  it  in  plaster. 

Soddy  grounds  should  be  rolled,  and  well  harrow- 
ed, in  the  direction  of  the  furrows,  after  being  brok- 
en up  so  deeply,  as  to  place  beyond  vegetation,  the 
sod;  and  by  thus  excluding  air,  and  by  clean,  shallow, 
and  frequent  stirring,  so  as  not  to  disturb  it,  to  pro- 
mote its  decay  without  a  capacity  to  grow  The 
dead  fibres,  (nature's  restoratives,)  are  thus  retained 
in  the  soil,  for  appropriate  manures — Lime,  Plas- 
ter, Marie,  &c  to  co-operate  with.  The  sod  left 
on  edge,  either  dries  uselessly,  or  vegetates  with  all 
its  pests. 

The  Roller  is  too  little  used  ;  and  mistakenly, 
supposed  lo  consolidate  too  much  :  whereas  it  crush- 
es and  separates  clods,  and  loosens  the  soil.  On  clay 
and  heavy  ground,  the  Spiky  Roller  is  best,  as  it  is 
on  all  hide-bound  surfaces — of  meadows  and  mowing 
grounds  particularly;  but,  like  all  other  operations, 
rolling  must  be  performed  judiciously,  and  adapted 
to  soils  and  circumstances.  Few,  indeed,  are  the 
soils,  on  which  it  is  not  highly  beneficial. 

Sow  no  more  ground,  with  winter  grain  especial- 
ly, than  you  can  perfectly  till  and  manure;  one  well 
dressed  acre,  being  worth  many  negligently  treated. 
Manure,  good  tillage,  and  late  sowing,  which  latter 
is  only  justified  by  the  two  former,  are  guards  against 
the  Hessian  Fly.  If  even  to  good  farming,  misfor- 
tune occurs,  losses  are  not  accompanied  by  self  re- 
proach. Shed  Oats,  or  that  grain  sown  with  the 
wheat,  sometimes  attract  the  Fly,  by  its  being  more 
forward  and  tempting;  for  this  insect  has  no  predi- 
lection for  wheat,  although  our  interest  to  this  grain, 
induces  our  peculiar  attention  to  its  misfortunes  ; 
but,  like  Radishes  sown  with  Turnips,  success 
does  not  always  attend  the  experiment,  though  well 
worthy  of  trial 

If  you  cannot  get  lime,  or  animal  manure,  mix 
earths  of  different  qualities  and  textures,  or  plough 
in  green  mamires,  such  as  buckwheat,  clover,  &.c. 
Turn  them  iu  deep,  to  prevent  evaporation  in  gasses, 
which  would  occur  in  summer  fallows,  superficially 
ploughed 

For  composts,  move  old  fences,  and  plough  up  their 
sites  ;  thus  destroying  hedge-rows,  and  other  d«t> 
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».--,   weeds,  (cut  before  goinc 


Kidnen     scible  substances,  in  long  ami 

A  principal  crop  of  ku4  ;'.?i'ued  by   the  plough.      Go   into 

the  first  week  of  liV>com,ost  (eaves  and  wood  soii;  also 

tout  the  middle   an   ^  ,qw  p.aceSj  wasl,et]  thither  by  rains 

^1  .rsuiv,-..   iiiid  llirow  out  the  bods  of  stagnant  ponds 

?...'.     see    :;c  la'.tcr,  is  beneficial,  and  plaster  ope- 

•-"■•  rates  wonSeHiirly  with  the   former,  on  the  decayed 

i>  ■•  liable  mailer,  as  do  ashes  on  pond  or  river  mud. 

-■  ttitcr,    in   compost   in  which  vegetable  matter  is 

__    OPs*'!,  is  more  beneficial  than  lime.     Whether  sail 

■*«  e  or  not  a  manure,  is  not  well  ascertained  ;  but  it 

h  .-  had   success  in   small  quantities.     The  Chinese 

make  much  use  of  sea  water  as  manure,  on  lands  near 

their  coasts;   and  those   in  the  interior,  scatter  salt 

oyer  their  fields,  before  they  are  tilled.     The  same 

practice  is  pursued  in  Hindoslan. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES. 
(o)The  following  cut  presents  the  form  of  a  stekcorvrt 
or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  manurt  pen;  for   of  all  things 
we  most  dislike  hard  words,   particularly   in  writing 
i  these.     Weave  indebted  for  this  cut,  to  the  polite 


being  so  high  ;  sis  feet  from  the  ground  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient ;  and  the  roof  can  be  supported  by  pillars,  as  in 
the  figure. 

The  expense  of  a  roof,  which  need  only  be  thatched, 
will  soon  be  compensated,  not  only  by  the  superior  qual- 
ity of  the  dung,  but  by  the  conveniences  which  it  will 
afford  :  as  it  may  easily  be  converted  either  into  a  pigeon- 
house,'  a  poultry-house,  or  a  store  for  the  smaller  hus- 
bandry utensils. 

Fie.  1. 


riess  of  the  EdiU  :  of  the  "  Globe,"  a  valuable  periodical 
publication,  inNewYork.  A  plan  of  one  of  these  ma 
nore  Lens,  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Me 
s  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  repre 
seated  more  minutely  than  this  one  ;  with,  valuable  re- 
marks, by  that  zealous  and  enlightened  fiieud  of  the 
plou  ;h,  Judge  Pkters  ;  and  much  is  to  be  learned  fl  >m 
the  writings  of  Joe'uth  Quince,  Esq.  on  the  construction 
si.i  uses  i  f  the  Slercorary. 

VI .i  sc  oontrivancesi  however,  we  think,  arc  rather  to 

be  regardi      i    n    nements,  requiring  much  labour,  and 

Ivicg  much  expense  ;  therefore,  better  suited  to  the 

lion  i      .    althy  men,  who  have  already  progressed 

extensively  in  agricultural  improvements. 

e   pre  ant,  we  should  be  glad  to  sec  Maryland 
farmers  i  ve,  were  it  only  so  far  as  to  have  well  con- 

strue ed  .'  rw  pens  even  with  thatched  covers,  so  us  to 
confine  and  water  their  cattle  in  iei II  (Wen  I  pens,  through 
(he  whole  winter.  If  they  will  only  do  that  much,  the 
increase  of  manure,  fertility,  produee,  and  gain  will  soon 
ible  them  to  do  more. 

PROPER  SlTOiTIOJI  FOR  A  DX  KCH1LL. 

"The  situation  best  calculated  for  the  site  of  a  flung 
|  ||,   ialbat  which  is  oearestlo  a  level,   with  ab 
able  of  i  list  ire,  and  if  possible,  covei 


Sells  of  corn,  near  the  ground,  in  a  few  days  ;— he  par- 
ticularly recollects  seeing  them  in  a  field,  on  the  land  of 
John  Johns,  Esq.  and  that  ditches  were  cut,  Pel'^aPj 
about  a  foot  deep,  to  stay  their  progress  from  one  field 
to  another.  Whether  it  had  the  desired  efiect  he  does 
not  know.  He  thinks,  the  march  of  these  destroying  le- 
gions, was  southward.  Quire  ?  Were  these  the  common 
corn  grub  worm,  and  may  they  not  make  their  appear- 
ance in  such  numbers  periodically,  as  the  locust  is  said 
to  do  ?  What  seasons  or  soils  are  most  productive  ot 
them  >  And  what  changes  of  form  and  character  do  they 
undergo  >  Why  do  not  country  physicians,  who  often  unite 
the  vocations  of  the  lancet  and  the  plough  ;  who  have  the 
means  and  ought  to  have  the  science  requisite  for  sucn 
studies,  why  do  they  not  turn  their  attention  more  to 
these  things  ? 

"  A  wit's  a  feather  and  a  chief's  a  rod— 

"  An  useful  man  's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

For  the   Ymerican  Farmer. 


Fig.  1.  Represents  an  deration  of  the  building  for  the  recep- 
tion of  dung  ;  B.  the  raei  uotr  ;  C.  the  pump  ;  D.  the  roof 

Fig  -.   it-presents  the  ground  plan;  A.  the  main  channel 
!  i  (fee  memoir  ;   a,  a,  a,  a,  the  side  channels,  terminat- 
»g  titi  the  main  one,  A. 

.  hkantages  attending  dunghills  constructed  in  Unsway. 

The  advantages  attending  this  sort  of  dunghill,  will 
appear  at  first  sight  The  wall,  by  confining  the  dung. 
irill  hern  it  from  being  scattered  about  and  lost,  and  will 
ilso  preserve  the  sides  of  the  dunghill  from  being  drieu 
and  rendered  useless,  by  the  action  of  the  air.  1  he  shade 
will  keep  it  from  being  chilled  or  deprived  of  its  salts, 
bv  the  ruin  passing  through  it  ;  the  wall  will  also  prevent 
the  moisture  from  escaping  at  the  side-.,  and  conduct  it 
to  the  bottom.  The  pavement  will  prevent  it  from  sink- 
ing into  the  earth  ;  and  the  channels  will  conduct  it  to  the 
reservoir  ;  from  whence  it  can  be  drawn  by  a  pump  into 
i  barrel  placed  into  a  carl,  and  either  spread  .mmediale- 
ly  upon  the  field,  or  mixed  with  other  substances  into  a 
compost,  or  thrown  upon  the  dunghill  itself,  it  being  the 

est  of  all  ferments. 


with  a  shade.     The  whole  sh  i    closed  with  a  wall, 

,  t  at  least  four  or  five  t"c.  t  in  height,  with  an  opens]  i 

id  for  carting  away  the  dung.    Iflieb  ittom  i- 

not  clny,  it  should  be  laid  with  it,  a  id  paved  above,  either 
with  brood  flags,  or  the  common  paving  stones,  used  for 
siieet-.*  At  the  end  opposite  to  where  the  opening  is 
left,  a  reservoir  should  be  dug,  which  might  cith  i  bi 
.  I  with  day,  ami  built roi  ad  wit  i  stone,  df  fitted  with 
a  wooden  cistern,  madi  I     hi,   into  which  a  pump 

d  I--  put  for  drawing  off  the  moisture  daily. 
Xhi     reservoir  should  besilualed  at  the  most  depend 
ing-pll  I  i  l  in*  dunghill,  tvith  an  opening  in  ihe  wall  im 
nice  ;  lie  to  it-     The  pavement  should  have  a 

mimbi  .  of  i  :.  i  id  :1s,  of  at  least  five  or  six  inches  deep. 
tho  same  width,   ail  tending  towards   the  opening; 
these  channels  should   be  well  paved,    and   tilled  with 
brushwood  before  tbedimgis  laid  down  ;bj  whii  h  means 
they  will  be  kepfcopea,  and  the  moisture   find  a  readj 
.    Ihe  reservoir     For  better  explaining  the  idea, 
hi    refer  tl  e  rcadei  to  the  annexed  plan  of  adunghill, 
pi  jp  iiitfd  channel  and  reservoir. 
Everj  dunghill  should  be  so  situated  us  to  have  i's  long- 
i    t   snl. •■,  run  l.-om  east  to  we,., 

aild  COVi  red  with  a  roof.  The  w  all  on  the  sou:h  sine  oi 
(|  -  ,!  irt|  tiill  should  be  of  such  a  height,  as  to  prevent 
calii  I)  <•■>■  o's  rays  from  touching  the  dung  :  on  the 
other  three  siues,  however,  there  is  uo  necessity  for  its 


*  flu  American  Farmer  may  find  it  convenient  I 
»/  thick  yluuk. 


Tu  inercaic  the  quantity  of  m  inure. 
The  quantity  of  manure  may  be  increased  by  laying  n 
layer  of  earth,  leave,  of  trees,  or  any  other  suitable  sub- 
stance, on  the  bottom  and  similar  layers  maybe  laid 
throughout  ihe  dunghill,  the  moisture  passing  through 
Ihem  the  same  being  returned  from  the  reservoir,  wnl 
completely  saturate  them;  the  entire  will  undergo  a 
fermentation,  and  produce  a  vast  quantity  of  manure  ;  a 
quantity  which  can  be  so  increased,  that  the  farm  maj 
Be  kept  in  a  stale  of  constant  and  profitable  productive- 
ness.' The  buildings  should  be,  if  possible,  so  placed 
that  the  urine  from  the  stable,  cow-house,  fee,  would 
pass  bv  a  channel  into  the  reservoir." 

It,  i  This  reminds  us  of  the  poor  French  Prisoner  releas- 
ed in  England';  and  being  destitute  of  the  means  cf  gct- 
ti  ■-home,  pulverised  some  rotten  wood  and  putting  it 
lipniooly  in  very  small  papers,  sold  it  at  the  fare  lor 
"■Flea  /*»oder"  of  magical  efficacy.  At  the  close  ot  his 
successful  speculation,  some  purchaser  bethought  him 
to  enquire  how  the  "  peorfer"  was  to  be  applied—"  Dat, 
said  the  Frenchman,  dat  be  una  autre  chose,  me  suppose 
you  squcese  him   on   de  back  of  he  neck,  and  wen   he 

enough  to  catch  them  all.  they  might,  doubtless  be  de- 
stroyed ;  but  qucic,.m:.;!,t  not  the  holes  to  be  baited  with 
something  of  higher  relish  to  the  worm,  than  the  com. 

ic) The  Editor  recollects,  that  some  ten  or  twelve  )  ears 
since,  in  the  neighboi  hood  of  West  Hi"'.',  '"  Anne  Arun- 
de!  county,  a  kiu4  »f  Wsia,  or  catlOTjaU*«M  cut  off  whole 


[j.:  a  Hocr 


DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES...!*!.  3. 

il  AD  we  anticipated  the  masterly  and  patriotic  address 
of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  promotion  of  domes- 
tic industry,  before  the  publication  of  our  first  number 
on  domestic  manufactures;  we  should  gladly  have  re- 
mained silent— we  should  have  blushed  to  speak  on  sub- 
jects to  be  simultaneously  discussed  in  a  manner  far 
transcending  our  ability.  And  now,  could  we  know  that 
all  readers  of  the  American  Farmer,  would  peruse  the 
numbers  of  that  excellent  address,  no  more  of  our  com- 
paratively trilling  essays  should  appear.  But  our  belief 
to  the  contrary,  and  the  expectation  which  may  have 
been  justly  excited,  must  be  our  apology  for  continuing 
our  numbers.  We  are  happy  to  find,  in  what  we  have 
«een  of  that  grand  production,  some  notions  which 
we  had  conceived,  fully  confirmed  ;  and  we  hope,  not  a 
little  praise  may  be  rendered  to  its  author,  if  some  of  the 
bright  rays,  it  "has  shed  upon  ourselves,  should  be  oc- 
casionall)  but  faintly  reflected  upon  our  readers. 

There  has  long  prevailed  an  opinion  that  manufactur- 
ing establishments  arc,  in  their  effects  and  tendency,  in- 
jurious to  the  morals  and  dangerous  to  the  government 
of  society.  Andfrom  some,  unaccountable  cause,  so  well 
founded  "has  il  been  supposed,  that  few  have  presumed  to 
question  its  truth  Undoubtedly  it  originated  in  the  con- 
templation cf  such  establishments  in  other  countries, 
particularly  in  England.  Without  any  allowance  lor  the 
'  .  ei  '■  ring  of  the  pictures  generally  presented  to  our 
view,  there  are  reasons  enough  to  persuade  us  that  the 
opinion  is  altogether  erroneous-,  especially  so  in  regard 
to  our  own  countrv.  ... 

The  magnitude  of  the  evil,  in  so  far  as  it  is  thought  to 
spring  from  large  collections  of  labourers,  must  be  greater 
in  England  than  it  can  be  in  the  United  States.  The. pop- 
ulation of  Great  Britain  exceeds  that  of  the  United  Stales. 
The  extent  of  the  former  is  not  probably  more  than  one 
twentieth  of  that  of  the  latter.  So  that  if  all  her  lacto- 
nes were  equally  scattered  over  all  our  state-,  their  n 
nitudes  would  be  vastly  diminished  or  otherwise  the  dis- 
tances between  them  would  be  vastly  increased.  In 
either  case,  if  the  morul  and  political  state  cf  the  two  coim- 
liies  were  the  sunu,  such  tumultuous  assemblages  of  manu- 
facturers as  we  are  informed,  sometimes  rise  up  in  Eng- 
land and  threaten  to  shake  the  throne,  of  the  kingdom, 
could  never  be  formed  in  the  United  States  Besides 
'Jreat  Britain  manufactures  enough  to  supply  three  or 
four  limes  her  own  population  ;  our  object  is  to  supply 
only  our  own.  We  should  not  therefore  need  more  lima 
one  third  or  one  quarter,  of  the  number  of  hands  she 
employs;  supposing  our  use  of  machinery  proportion, 
ably  as  cxteasiv  e  as  hers.  If  then  we  hud  as  many  man- 
ufaelurcrs  as  would  be  requisite  to  supply  our  own  de- 
mand, and  all,  from  one  extremity  of  me  union  to  the  oth- 
er, should  assemble  together,  they  could  not  possibly 
endanger  our  government,  were  it  as  grievous  as  that  of 
Gtcat  Britain;  inasmuch  as  hers  continues  lo  stand  tne 
stoutest  blows  of  all  her  own  manufacturers,  three  or 
four  times  the  number  we  require,  and  capable  too  ot 
being  concentrated  to  a  point  with  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  navel,  and  of  course,  in  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
tiu.e,  which  would  be  requisite  in  our  country. 

Tut  the  moral  and  political  state  of  the  two  countries 
arc  by  no  means  the  same.  Tne  government  and  taxes 
of  England  produce  an  effect  among  all  classes  ot  Her 
people,  cspecial'y  the  labouring  classes,  whose  wages  are  fix 
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edat  the  minimum  price  of  the  bre  fd  r.r.d  wall  of  human  subsis- 
(once,  which  can  never  be  produced  by  the  milJ  govern- 
ment and  liberal  principles  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  And  would  it  not  be  gratifying  to  the  feelings  "I 
every  American  citizen,  to  reflect  that  the  garments,  be 
wea^s,  are  the  workmanship  of  men  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  his  own  happy  government,  well  paid  for  labour, 
and  not  compelled  to  work  for  a  few  pence  a  toeek,  scarcely 
sufficient  to  prevent  starvation;  and  if  he  pays  a  few  cents 
in  the  yard  mure  fur  domestic  manufacture  on  account 
of  the  more  liberal  wages  of  the  workmen ,  would  not 
liis  heart  s\\  ell  with  the  noblest  feelings  of  humanity  on 
lon.-idering  the  cause  of  his  paying  it ! 

But  what  has  been  taken  fer  granted  is  not  true  It 
does  not  appear  from  facts,  that  manufacturers,  even  in 
England  are  more  debased,  mere  immoral  or  wicked 
than  other  classes  of  people.  The  contrary  seems  well 
established.  According  to  the  latest  and  most  correct 
computations  of  (fenders  and  paupers  in  England,  il  ap- 
pears, that  their  number  in  the  manufacturing  counties, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  is  uniformly  far  less  than 
in  tl.e  agricultural  counties.  In  Lancashire,  Yorkshire 
and  Stafford,  manufacturing  counties,  theo/?i<u/«-sarc  ou- 
Jv  one  in  0500  ;  in  Norfolk,  Kent  and  Surrey,  agncultu 
ral  ones,  they  anc  one  in  1GU0.*  This  is  an  undeniable 
fact.  Thus  then  the  intioduction  of  manufactures  would 
t  nd  'o  improve  the  morals  of  an  agricultural  people. 
And  this,  h  iwever  contrary  to  the  prevailing  faith,  ap- 
pears not  improbable,  when  we  reflect  that,  idleness  is 
tAr  mcihei  of  mischief,  and  that  laborers  in  factories,  men, 
women  and  children,  are,  in  genera4,  pretty  busily  em- 
ployed, ".  bile  thousands  among  the  families  denominat- 
ed agricultural,  are,  idle  and  roving  a  great  portion  of 
their  time,  during  which,  they  cannot  be  innocent. 

Nor  do  we  believe  that  there  can  be  found  more  evil, 
in  a  given  number  of  labourers  in  factories,  than  ex- 
ists in  an  equal  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city, 
especially  a  port,  which,  however  small,  affords  the 
greatest  possible  facility  for  the  generation  and  propa- 
gation of  corruption  in  morals.  1  be  seeds  of  all  sorts  of 
evil  are  plentifully  sown,  and  they  spring  up  and  produce 
abundance  of  fruits. 

There  is  no  evil  in  the  nature  of  the  labour  itself.  No 
person  can  be  contaminated  with  the  loom,  any  more 
than  with  the  axe  or  with  the  plough^  And  all  the  bad 
consequences  that  can  possibly  result  from  the  congre- 
gation of  individuals  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
can  and  will  be  p>evented  in  (he  United  States,  more 
effectually  than  in  any  other  country,  at  present  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  The  example  of  Col.  Humphreys' 
factories  in  Connecticut,  will  prove  this  assertion,  if  it 
might  not  be  unerringly  inferred  from  the  nature  of  our 
government,  and  the  character  cf  our  people. 

After  all,  an  object  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  of  abso- 
lute necessity  to  the  future  prosperity  of  a  country  des- 
tined to  give  birth  and  growth  and  comfort  and  joy,  to 
countless  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  not  to  be  abandoned, 
if  it  be  certai::ly  productive  of  some  evils  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  in  its  present  imperfect  state 

OPiriCl  AMICUS. 


lie  had  not  quite  lost 


"Seethe  Address  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  No,  5, 
and  Colqubouu  on  ludigenee,  there  quoted 

To  attract  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  reflec- 
tions on  "  the  waste  of  live,"  it  is  enough  to  say,  they 
are  from  the  pen  of  the  illustrious  Franklin-. 
THS    WASTE    OF    LIFE 

Anergus  was  a  gentleman  of  good  estat°,  he  was 
bred  !o  no  business,  and  could  not  contrive  how  t" 
waste  his  hours  agreeably;  he  had  no  relish  for  an> 
of  tne  proper  works  of  life,  nor  any  taste  at  all  foi 
the  improvements  of  the  mind;  he  spent  generally 
ten  hours  of  the  four-an'l-twenty  in  his  bedj  he  dozed 
awn,  two  oi  three  more  on  his  couch,  and  as  many 
were  dissolved  in  good  liquor  every  evenino-,  if 
he  met  with  company  of  his  on  humor.  Five  or 
sit  of  the  rest  he  sauntered  away  with  much  indo- 
lence:  the  chief  business  of  them  was  to  contrive  his 
meals,  and  to  feed  his  fancy  before-hand,  with  the 
promise  of  a  dinner  and  supper;  not  that  he  was  so 
very  a  glutton,  or  so  entirely  devoted  to  appetite; 
In;    '  iefly  because   he  knew  not  how  to  employ  his 


:  noughts  belter,  he  let  them  rove  about  the  sustenance 
of  ins  body  Thus  he  made  a  shift  to  wear  off  ten 
years  since  the  paternal  estate  fell  into  his  hands: 
and  yet  according  lo  the  abuse  of  words  in  our  day, 
he  was  called  a  man  of  virtue,  because  he  was  scarce 
ever  known  to  he  quite  drunk,  nor  was  his  nature 
.uuch  inclined  to  lewdness. 

One  evening  as  he  was  musing  alone,  his  thoughts 
happened  lo  take  a  most  unusual  turn,  for  they  uasl 
a  glance  backward,  and  began  to  tellecl  on  his  man 
rim-  of  life.  He  bethought  himself  what  a  number 
oi  living  beings  had  been  made  a  sacrifice  to  .support 
his  carcase,  and  how  much  corn  and  wine  had  been 
mingled  with  those  offerings. 
all  the  arithmetic  that  he  learned  when  be 
boy,  and  set  himself  to  compute  what  he  had  devour- 
ed since  he  came  to  the  a^e  of  man. 

"  About  a  dozen  feathered  creatures,  small  and 
great,  have  one  week  with  another  (said  he)  given  up 
their  lives  to  prolong  mine,  which  in  ten  years 
amounts  to  at  least  six  thousand. 

"  Fiity  sheep  have  been  sacrificed  in  a  year,  will 
half  a  hecatomb  of  black  cattle,  that  I  might  have 
the  choicest  part  offered  weekly  upon  my  "table. — 
Thus  a  thousand  beasts  out  of  the  flock  and  (he  herd 
have  been  slain  in  ten  years  time,  to  feed  me,  besides 
what  the  forest  has  supplied  me  with.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  fishes  have  in  all  their  varieties,  been  robbed 
of  life  for  my  repast,  and  of  tht  smaller  fry  as  manv 
thousands. 

"  A  measure  of  corn  would  hardly  afford  fine  flour 
enough  for  a  month's  provision,  and  this  arises  lo  a- 
bove  six  score  bushels;  and  many  hogsheads  of  ale 
and  wine,  and  other  liquors,  have  passed  through  this 
body  of  mine,  this  wretched  strainer  of  meat  and 
drink. 

"  And  what  have  I  done  all  this  time  for  God  or 
man'}  What  a  vast  profusion  of  good  things  upon  an 
useless  life,  and  a  worthless  liver?  There  is  not  the 
meanest  creature  among  all  these  which  I  have  de- 
voured, but  hath  answered  the  end  of  i's  creation 
better  than  I.  It  v. as  made  lo  support  human  na- 
ture, and  it  hath  done  so.  Every  crab  and  oyster  I 
have  eat,  and  every  grain  of  corn  I  have  devoured, 
bath  filled  up  its  place  in  the  rank  of  beings  with 
more  propriety  and  honor  than  I  have  done  :  0 
shameful  waste  of  life  and  time  !" 

In  short,  he  carried  on  his  moral  reflections  with 
so  just  and  severe  a  force  of  reason,  as  constrained 
him  to  change  his  whole  course  of  life,  to  break  oil 
bis  follies  at  once,  and  to  apply  himself  to  gain  some 
useful  knowledge,  when  he  was  more  than  thirty 
^ears  of  age;  he  lived  many  following  years,  with 
the  character  of  a  worthy  man,  and  an  excellen! 
Christian;  he  performed  the  kind  offices  of  a  good 
neighbor  at  home,  and  made  a  shining  figure  as  a  pa- 
triot in  the  senate-house;  he  died  with  a  peaceful  con- 
i  nee,  and  the  tears  of  his  country  were  dropped 
upon  his  ioinb 

The  world,  that  knew  the  whole  series  of  his  life, 
itoo'd  amazed  at  the  mighty  change.  They  beheld 
him  as  a  wonder  of  reformation,  while  he  himself 
confessed  and  adored  the  divine  power  and  mercy, 
which  had  transformed  him  from  a  brute  to  a  man.  ' 

But  this  was  a  singular  instance;  and  we  almost 
may  venture  to  write  miracle  upon  it.  Are  there 
not  numbers  of  both  sexes  among  our  young  gentry, 
in  this  degenerate  age,  whose  lives  thus  run  to  utter 
toaste,   without  the  least  tendency  to  usefulness? 

When  I  meet  with  a  person  of  such  a  worthless 


character  as  this,    it  brings  to  my  mind  some  scraps 
of  Horace, 

JVos  numerus  sttmos,  &.frvges  consvmtre  rtati. 

•     ■ tlcinoique  Juventvs 

Cut  avkiiramfv.lt  in  Medio)  dormire   dies,  kc. 
PABA  PHRASE. 
There  arc  a  number  of  us  creep 

Into  this  world  to  eat  and  sleep  ; 

And  know  no  reason  why  they're  born, 

lint  merely  to  consume  the  coi  n, 

Devour  the  cattle,  fowl,  ai  d 

And  leave  behind  an  empty  dish  : 

Tbo'  crows  and  ravens  do  the  same 

Uoluckly  birds  of  hateful  Dame  ; 

Ravens  or  crows  might  nil  then-  places, 

And  swallow  coin  and  c  iroasses, 

Then,  if  (heir  tomb-stone  «  hen  they  dii 

Ben't  taught  to  flatter  and  to  lie, 

'there's  nothing  belter  v. in  be  said,        j 

Titan  that  til  a're  eat  up  all  their  brt  ad, 
Drank  up  alltheir  drink,  and  gont  to  bid.    ^ 
There  are  other  fragments  of  the  heathen  pc 
which   occur  on    such    occasions;  one    in   the    firs 
of  his   satires,  the  other  in  (he   last   of  his  epistles. 
which  seem   to  represent   life  only  as  a   season   of 
luxury. 

Exacto  contenlus  tempore  rite 

Ccdat  v.ticonvivaseitur 

I.v.shti  satus,  eitisli  satis  aipte  bibisti  ; 
Tempus  abire  libi. 

Which  may  thus  be  put  into  En    • 
Life's  but  a  feast  ;  and  when  v.  - 
Horace  would  say,  if  he  were  by, 
Friend,  thou  hast  eat  and  drank  enough, 
'Tis  time  now  to  be  marching  off: 
Then  like  a  well-fed  guest  depart , 
With  cheerful  looks,  and  e:i=c  at  licit  ; 
Bid  all  your  friends  good  night,  and  say, 
You've  done  the  business  of  (lie  day. 


PLjW  OF  Jl  PERPETUAL  AL  U.LVJC. 

Teb.       Feb. 

Jim.      J3n.      Sept. 

March                    Slay 

April 

Juoi 

Nov.       Aug. 

Oct.        July       July. 

1              2                  S 

4             5              6 

7 

8             9               10 

11            13            13 

11 

15          16              17 

13            19           £0 

21 

22          28               24 

24            2C           27 

88 

29          30              31 

1819— Monday, 

1826— Wednesday, 

27— Thursday, 

20 —  Wednesday, 

21— Thursday, 

2S-- 

22 — Friday, 

29— Sunday, 

23— Saturday, 

SO— Monday, 

24— Monday, 

31 — Tuesday, 

25— Tuesday, 

ad  infinitum 

Jhrfe,  to  find  the  day  of  the  mo:dh. 

Observe  the  day  of  the  week -annexed  to  the  vcar  in 
the  first  column,  look  in  the  table  for  the  month,  and  the 
numbers  standing  under  each  month  are  the  days  "'hat 
month  on  which  that  day  of  the  week  will  fall  in  ha: 
year. 

Note. — In  leap  year  (where  the  day  of  the  week  in  the 
first  column  is  in  italics)  January  anil  February  must  be 
taken  in  the  columns  in  the  table  where  they  ai  c  set  is 
italics — in  other  years  in  the  preceding  columns. 

KITTERV,   (maine) 

Is  destined  to  become  a  grand  naval  depot,  for  the 
northern  section  of  the  union,  dt  this  place,  the  Ranger 
of  28   guns,  America,   "4;  Portsmouth,  28  le  ■ 

Congress,  36  ;  and  Washington,  ~4,  were  built;  all  of  them 
allowed,  at  the  periods  in  which  they  were  con-ti  :"ted, 
to  be  well  modelled  and  substantially  built.  In  aid. lion 
to  the  building  of  these  war  vessels,  the  timber,  and  her 
materials,  are  collected,  to  build  a  ship  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates  at  the  same  place.  The  keel  of  a  ship  of 
the  largest  class,  is,  it  understood,  already  laid,  and  the 
work  of  building  to  commence  the  present  season. 


Counterfeit  10 dollar  bill--.,  altered  from  twos,  on  the 
Marine  Uank  of  this  city,  are,  it  is  said,  in  circulation. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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Miscellaneous  Communications. 

Off  THE  MURIUIJY, 

A    DISKASE    INCIDENT    TO    HORNED    CATTLE. 

A'O.    II. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Sir — THE  justice  of  the  remarks  cntained  in 
my  former  number,  would,  1  have  110  doubt,  be  ad- 
mitted, by  anv  one  who  would  undertake  to  treat  on 
the  subject  which  gave  rise  to  them,  and  may  there- 
fore serve  as  a  suitable  apology  for  the  crudity  of 
what  1  may  add  at  present 

Knowiuo-  that  all  derangements  in  the  functions  of 
animal  life,  are  governed  by  certain  laws,  and  there- 
fore pursue  a  given  course,  as  the  healthy  operations 
<]0 the  first  enquiry  on  such  subjects  is,  to  ascer- 
tain their  nature,  character  and  name,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  anticipate  their  results,  and  to  profit  by  all 
experience  id  controlling  them,  rather  than  be  left 
unarmed  to  provide  for  every  exigency  as  it  will  a- 
rise  to  our  view  in  the  progress  of  (he  disease. 

The  disease  called  Murrain,  or  bl  iody  water,  al- 
though known  from  the  earliest  history,  viz.  the  writ- 
ings "of  Moses,  cannot,  I  believe,  be  said  ever  to  have 
been  so  defined  or  described,  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  diseases,  very  different  in  their  origin  and  their 
nature.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  term  ori- 
ginally purported  more  than  a  general  meaning;  and 
if  it  had  any  specific  import,  that  seems  to  have  been 
ab  indantly  perverted  or  misapplied,  whenever  there 
occurred  a  paucity  of  such  terms.  Such  appears  to 
me  to  have  happened  with  the  disease  prevailing  in 


human  species.  I  shall  hereafter  shew,  that  brute 
animals  are  not  susceptible  of  such  influence  ;  but  it 
is  not  vary  material,  to  any  useful  purpose,  in  the 
presen1  case.  Exclusive  of  such  influence,  are  not 
there  obstructions,  in  all  animals,  more  prevalent  and 
virulent  in  some  seasons  than  others,  according  to  the 
want,  or  excess,  or  morbid  condition  of  the  bile,  and 
other  secretions  belonging  to  the  alimentary  canal, 
caused  solely  by  contaminating  food  and  drink,  act- 
ing in  connexion  with  certain  states  of  the  weather, 
and  without  primary  fever,  as  in  choleras?  Panic  af- 
fects the  mental,  as  the  fog  does  the  optical  vision. 
>V  ould  you,  sir,  really  think  that  you  saw  in  some 
dozen  dead  cattle  in  Pennsylvania,  that  Murrain,  so 
celebrated  in  history — so  memorialized  in  everlasting 
Record,  by  having  been  made  one  of  the  curses  on 
Pharaoh — one  of  the  Plagues  of  Egyp,: — ,f  Behold 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  thy  cattle,  which  is  in 
the  field;  upon  the  camels,  upon  the  asses,  upon  the 
oxen,  upon  the  sheep  ;  there  shall  be  a  grievous 
Murrain."  In  England,  and  on  the  continent,  as  in 
Egypt,  devastation,  the  most  universal  and  over- 
whelming, has  ever  marked  its  train.  Lancisi  esti- 
mated the  loss  of  cattle  in  Italy,  in  one  year,  at  thir- 
ty thousand.  There  it  was  attended  by  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  and  bladder;  not,  however,  proceeding 
solely  from  actual  obstruction  of  the  passages,  caus- 
ing death  by  mortiheation;  but  accompanied  by  a 
febrile  disorganization  of  all  the  functions;  producing 
rapid  dissolution,  in  various  ways,  as  every  epidemic 
fever  must. 

The  Murrain  is  defined  by  stymologists,  a  plague 
among  cattle;  and  so  represented  by  all  the  writers 


Pennsylvania;  a  disease,  in  my  view,  as  to  its  origin  on  it,  from  mioses  to   Sir  John  Sinclair.     Cm  it  ne 


possible  that  a  plague  should  exist  among  the  cattle 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  months,  killing  a  dozen  of  them? 
and  truly,  that  it  must  be  brought  from  Ohio? 

In  the  spring,  wiien  green  herbage  is  eat  voracious- 
ly, although  provident  nature  has  armed  her  bestial 
race  with  superior  botanical  skill,  yet,  in  the  haste 
of  hunger  and  lust  for  dainty  food,  their  solid  learn- 
ing may  not  always  discriminate.  The  poisonous 
weeds  abound,  and  compel  the  skilful  botanist  to 
cull  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  or  forego  his  treat; 


it  influence,  extremely  local  and  limited,  in   com 
pariaon  with  what  all  ancient  history  has  represented 
the  Murrain  to  be  in  those  respects. 

The  statements  published,  concerning  the  prevail- 
ing disease,  like  almost  every  thing  we  get  on  such 
subjects    savour  more  of  the  luxuriancy  of  the  mar- 
vellous, than  of  sedate  and  minute  description;  and 
appear  to  be  written   under  the  influence  of   panic, 
which  ever  dwells  on  remote  and  unmeaning  contin- 
gencies, while  it  carefully  shuns  its  real  object.      !  it- 
tie  however   as  is  reported  concerning  the  symptoms  the   Hellebore,  the  Johns  Wort,  the  James  lown, 
of 'the  disease  —that  taken  with  the  dissections,  its  the  Lark  Spur,  the  Crow  Fool,  the  Fox  Glove,  en- 
extent    and  isme,  exhibits,  I  think,  very  plainly,  no  twine  the  salubrious  shoots;  and  a  mass  of  indigestible 
more  than  a  prevalent  derangement   of  the  digestive  herbage  is  swallowed,  where  the  selection  is  scanty 
and  biliary  fund  ions,  causing  rapid  and  violent  disease 
and  death,  by  obstructing  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
arising  from  incidental  causes;  a  disease,  which  all 
animals   at  all  times,  are  subject  to  as  casualties;  and 
which,  in  all,  is  sometimes    apparently  epidemical, 
when  the  Existing  causes  are  very  general,  and  act- 
in"  on  a  predisposition,  as,  in  the  present  instance, 
may  be  bhown  to  be  the  fact;  unless  very  material  and 
striking  symptoms  and  circumstances  are  kept  out  of 


''[";,e  disease  presents,  as  its  leading  features,  in 
its  constant  march,  obstructed  bowels,  attended,  as 
usual,  especially  in  brute  animals,  from  their  differ- 
ent pastures,  with  sympathetic  and  mechanical  aflec 
lion  of  the  bladder;  a  state  of  the  mine,  indicating 
by  its  appearance,  no  more  than  thai;  the  inflamma- 
tion and  mortification  in  which  the  obstruction  re- 
sults, and  in  no  wise  exhibiting  these  very  general,  & 
»ar>  ing,  and  conspicuous  symptoms,  which  belong  to 
all  vi'  uleni  epidemics 

It  i*  possible  this  disease  may  depend  on  an  inter- 
mittent or  remittent  influence,  obscured  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  local  affections,  as  it  often  does  in  the 


and  of  both  more  and  different  kinds  abound  in  one 
year  than  another,  and  their  morbid  efficience  more 
or  less  aggravated  by  the  corresponding  season. 

The  muddy  pools,  too,  which  black  cattle  prefer, 
are  apt  to  be  contaminated,  and  either  surfeited  with 
stagnant  rain,  or  digested  by  drought  to  a  poisonous 
condition.  These  causes,  of  course,  are  not  very 
confined  in  their  range,  and  must  extend  their  districts 
according  to  the  accidental  climate  and  products  of 
the  year,  and  their  effects,  graduated  by  their  degree 
of  virulence  and  the  subjects  within  their  reach 
To  such  causes  have  always  been  ascribed  such  dis- 
eases as  exist  at  present  in  the  cattle  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  animals  from  abroad,  less  accustomed  to  the 
new  climate  and  mode  of  living,  are  more  susceptible 
of  disease,  and  consequently  the  first  attacked.  What, 
then,  hut  fondness  for  the  marvellous,  leads  us  to  look 
for  pestilence  in  every  blast — to  seek  in  remote  and 
extraordinary  causes,  what  the  obvious  and  simple 
are  fully  adequate  to  explain  ?     At  spring   and  fa 


the  bowels,  extensively  prevalent  as  the  cause,  and 
deleterious  as  the  effect;  since  the  alimentary  func- 
;ions  cannot  be  stopped,  *v ithout  speedily  ending  in 
mortification,  however  simple  the  cause  of  the  ob- 
struction may  be.     And  what  are  the  remedies  in  this 
state  of  things?  In  vain  would  we  explore  the  causes 
and    character  of  such    things,  unless  some  useful 
practical  deduction  can  be  made  from  them.     It  is 
not  in  the  miseries  even  of  brutes,  that  fancy  would 
saunter,  however  curious  might    be    her    develop- 
ments; and  wretched  as  is  the  state  of  our  learning  in 
their  concern,  some  little  aid,  it  is  hoped,  might  be 
afforded  in  an  affair  so  simple,  as  the  present,  unless 
the  writer  of  this  is  grossly  deceived  in  his  view  of  it. 
It   so   happens,  thai   diseases  of  the  bowels  and 
bladder,  are  then,  in  brute  animals,  of  the  few,  which 
resemble  the  human  species.     The  obstructed  bow- 
els would  not  kill  in  a  day,  but  it  is  obvious  the  dis- 
ease would  have  existed  long,  say  a  week  before  it 
was  noticed,  and  treated  only  in  its«xtremity,  when 
every  thing  adapted  lo  its  early  stage  would  only  ac- 
cellerate  its  issue.     I  will  not  dwell  here,  on  the  fu- 
tile treatment  and  trifling  remedies  generally  admin- 
istered to  brute  animals,  in  cumparison  with  the  hu- 
man   species.      1st.     Stock  effected  with  bowel  or 
bladder  complaints,  in  spring  or  fall,  should  be  im- 
mediately withdrawn  from  their  pastures  and  usual 
irateriog  places,  allowed  no  food  but   nutritive;  de- 
mulcent and  diuretic  drinks.     2.  The  state  of  the 
evacuations  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  when 
threatened  with  the  prevailing  disease,  let  blood,  and 
repeat  it  daily,  while  the  strength  is  not  much  im- 
paired; the  object  is  to  counteract  stricture  and  in- 
flammation, which  must  arise  from  the  irritation  of 
the  bowels,  by  the  morbid  ingesta  or  icentions  thrown 
into  thetn.       3    With    the  bleeding  must  be  used, 
full  doses  of  the  mildest  purgatives,  as  a   bottle  of 
caster  oil  repeated  daily,  or  2  pounds  of  glauber  salts, 
with  two  bottles  of  linseed  oil,  daily.     4.  Injections 
of  the  linseed  oil  and  salts,  should  be  used  twice  a 
day,  taking  care  in  using  the  pipe,  not  to  poke  it  in- 
to the  gut,  if  it  should  reach  the   obstruction.     5. 
Back    raking  should  be  tried,    but   cautiously  and 
early  in  the  disease,  before  inflammation  takes  place. 
6.   The   belly  should  be  scalded  with  hot  water  and 
dressed  with  tar,  if  the  above  remedies  do  not  act  to 
counteract  internal  inflammation.     7.   If  the  tongue 
is  filthy  and  the  oils  do  not  act,  give  half  an  ounce  of 
calomel  and  as  much  aloes  daily,  in  addition,  and 
finally,  if  either  under  the  powerful  operation  of  these 
remedies,  notwithstanding  copious  nourishing  drinks 
poured  into  the  stomach,  or  the  total  failure  of  them, 
the  strength  should  decline  fast,  the  tongue  get  black 
and  dry,  and   the  beast   drousy,  give  20  grains  of 
opium  and  '20  grains  of  camphor,  every  6  hours,  and 
hot  whiskey  toddy  with  juniper  berries  boiled  in  it. 

Notwithstanding  my  aversion  to  write  on  a  sub- 
ject, in  which  I  feel  myself  a  novice — it  will  be  ne- 
csssary  for  me  to  trouble  you  with  another  number 
lo  illustrate  the  remarks  I  have  here  made. 


BUTTER. 
The  following  is  given  as  au  improved  method  of  pre- 
venting the  bitier  taste  which  butter  has,  al  this  period 
of  the  year,  from  cattle  feedmg  on  turnips,  cabbages, 
!ea\esof  trees,  &c.  Boil  two  ounces  of  saltpetre  in  a 
iptirt  of  n  ater,  and  put  two  or  more  spoons  full,  accord- 
ing to  the  quail  I  jty  of  milk,  into  a  pail  before  milking; 
if  this  is  done  constantly,  it  will  prevent  the  la-te  of  tur- 


,,  ~i „_    ,r  nips,  but  it  will  not  be  effected  if  even  once  neglected. 

seasons,  damp  and  variable  weather,  with  change  ptl^  hM  been  proved  by  twenty  years'  experience,  and 
aliments,  derange  the  biliary  and  other  secretions,  nijif  ,tdoes  not  succeed,  the  farmers  may  rest  assured,  that 
all  animals,  causing  obstruction  and  other  diseases  of  ithe  fault  arises  from  the  neglect  of  their  dairy  maid. 
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TO    THE 

lAevilevtfvvvts  «a\&  MA<VsV\Y\m\en 

OF    THE    UNITED    STATES'    NAVV. 

IN  my  former  letters,  I  endeavoured  to  show,  thai 
it  is  the  wish  of  your  country,  to  have  an  efficieut 
navy,  and  to  point  out  to  you  the  mode  to  he  pursu- 
ed, to  qualify  yourselves  for  the  high  trust  which  is 
reposed  in  you. 

JV!y  present  intention,  is  to  satisfy  you,  that  the 
course  I  have  recommended,  is  the  more  necessary, 
inasmuch,  as  every  effort  is  making,  on  the  part  of 
England,  to  prepare  herself  for  the  contest,  which  in 
all  probability,  will  sooner  or  later  take  place  be- 
tween the  navy  of  that  nation  and  our  own  ;  a  con- 
test which,  when  it  does  happen,  will,  no  doubt,  be 
productive  of  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  and  will 
owe  its  success  as  much  to  the  skill  of  those  who 
direct  it,  as  to  tin'  physical  force  employed. 

You  have  seen,  i.i  the  events  of  the  last  war,  that 
success  does  not  always  depend  on  numbers;  had  this 
been  the  case,  our  1 1 tile  navy,  according  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  those  who  had  been  educated  in  a  confi- 
dence of  the  invincibility  of  England's  fleet,  would 
have  soon  been  "  swept  from  the  ocean,"  but  the  con- 
trary was  the  case  ;  we  not  only  maintained  our 
ground  there,  but  made  considerable  augmentations 
to  our  force,  as  well  by  the  oapture  of  the  enemy's 
vessels,  as  by  new  ships  It  was  more  to  the  skill  of 
our  commanders,  and  the  good  discipline  established 
by  them,  and  their  prudeuce,  and  forethought,  than 
to  the  qualities  and  magnitude  of  our  ships,  that  this 
success  is  to  be  attributed  ; — without  this  skill 
strength  would  have  been  useless  in  their  hands,  and 
our  ships,  in  their  encounters  with  those  of  England, 
would  in  all  probability,  have  shared  the  lot,  which 
has  so  often  fallen  to  those  of  all  other  nations. 

If  it  shou  d  be  asked,  how  this  skill  was  produced, 
in  a  nation  so  young,  and  whence  the  forel bought 
arose  which  brought  the  conflict  to  so  honorable  a 
termination  ?  I  answer,  that  doubts  of  their  own 
abilities,  produced,  on  the  part  of  the  commanders, 
the  most  unremitting  attention  to  every  thing  that 
related,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  their  duty. 

Have  you  not  seen  commanders  appointed  to  ships 
when  their  keels  were  laid,  attend  to  theirconstruc- 
tion,  their  armament,  equipment,  and  discipline?  and 
to  the  instruction  of  those  who  were  to  second  tnem 
in  their  duties?  Nothing  that  related  to  their  ships, 
was  considered  derogatory  to  them;  every  tbin°' even 
the  most  minute,  underwent  their  inspection  ;  what 
they  were  ignorant  of  they  learnt,  and  what  they 
learnt,  they  imparted  to  others  ;  the  whole  efforts  of 
their  minds,  were  devoted  to  a  pursuit  of  the  know- 
ledge requisite  to  perfect  them  for  the  stations  they 
occupied,  and  the  responsibility  they  were  to  encoun- 
ter ;  it  was  by  such  means,  that  they  obtained,  what, 
m  other  navies,  is  only  acquired  by  a  Ions  and  tedi- 


vjtained  victories  over  the  navies  of  Europe)  and 
attributing  more  to  a  skill,  which  was  believed  to  be 
inherent  and  unequalled,  than  to  their  numerical  su- 
periority, neglected  those  essentials,  which  can 
aloue  render  a  ship  of  war  efficient. 

r.  William  James,  in  his  voluminous,  (and  as 
regards  ourselves,  illiberal)  account  of  the  naval  oc 
currences  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  enu 
merates,  as  the  causes  of  the  disasters  which  hap- 
pened to  them,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
the  infrequency  of  meeting  an  enemy  some  time  pre. 
vious  to  the  war  ;  habits  of  inattention  among  botl 
officers  and  men,  and  a  laxity  of  discipline,  in  all 
the  essentials  of  a  man  of  war. 

Instead  of  the  sturdy  occupation  of  exercising  the 
guns,  the  men  were  employed  in  polishing  the  train- 
ing bars,  elevating  screws,  copper  on  the  bits,  &c. 
and  other  work,  calculated  to  show  the  ships  off  tu 
the  hest  advantage. 

Ships  in  this  state,  were  considered  sufficient  to 
assert  the  rights  of  England  against  France  and 
Spain  ;  and  the  question  was  not  as  to  the  state  of 
discipline  on  board  of  them,  but  as  to  the  number 
employed. 

In  June,  1812,  when  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
commenced,  the  British  navy  consisted  of  seven 
hundred  and  forty-six  ships.  Before  the  war  had 
closed,  they  found,  by  dear-bought  experience,  that 
the  practice  which  had  been  adopted  in  regard  to 
other  nations,  must  be  varied  with  respect  to  us. 
None  but  their  bravest  and  best  disciplined  ships, 
were  sent  to  cruise,  singly,  when  there  was  a  proba- 
bility of  their  meeting  ours,  andseidomon  our  coast,  |your  country  again  unhappily  be  involved  in  war  i 
except  in  squadrons  ;  our  ships,  few  in  numbers,  em-jwill  rest  with  you  to  fulfil  the  expectations  she  has 
ployed  all  their  attention,  and  each  commander  felt  formed  of  you,  in  supporting  the  character  which 
'limself  individually  responsible   for  the  character  of.  has  been  established  for  you,  or  bear  the  shame  which 

ought  and  will  pursue  you 


Vo  the  reverses  experienced  in  their  contest  with 
us,  and  to  the  inferior  discipline  of  their  ships,  com- 
pared with  that  of  ours,  even  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
may  lie  attributed  this  extraordinary  desire  now  to 
make  their  navy  more  perfect;  and  can  it  he,  for  a 
moment,  believed,  that  there  will  be  any,  the  slight- 
est relaxation,  while  admiral  Cockburn,  who  knows 
so  well  the  causes  of  our  success,  maintains  his  pre- 
sent influence  in  the  councils  of  that  nation,  or  has 
health  and  strength  to  devote  his  energetic  mind  to 
the  concerns  of  its  navy  ? 

Compare  the  present  state  of  the  British  navy 
with  what  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  France. 
i  shall  use  the  wards  of  the  "  Post  Captain,"  men- 
tioned in  my  former  letters, — "  It  is  beyond  adoubt, 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  (alluding,  I  pre- 
sume, to  the  war  with  Fiance)  more  than  one  half 
of  our  ships  of  the  line  were  in  such  bad  order,  and 
so  infamously  manned,  as  to  render  them  unequal  to 
contend  with. a  disciplined  enemy  :  they  would  have 
beaten  a  French  or  Spanish  ship,  who  were  more  than 
themselves  ;  but  1  will  stake  my  existence,  had  an 
American  line  of  battle  ship  fallen  in  with  one  half 
of  them,  they  would  have  been  taken." 

England  then,  it  appears,  has  discovered  her  error; 
she  seems  determined  to  guard  against  it  in  future  ; 
she  has  no  naval  nation  to  apprehend  but  the  United 
States,  and  all  their  efforts  are  directed  towards  the 
means  of  preparing  themselves,  to  struggle  with  the 
navy  which  is  rapidly  rising  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
We  have  once  shown  them  what  it  is  to  contend  with 
"  a  well  manned  and  well  disciplined"  enemy  ;  should 


the  nation 

When  the  war  closed,  the  first  care  of  those  who 
administered  the  affairs  of  England  was,  to  prepare 
fora  new  contest  with  us,  by  eradicating  the  evils 
which  had  crept  into  their  service  ;  their  navy  was 
reduced  ;  their  old  ships  brokeu  up,  or  sold,  and  new 
ships  of  classes  corresponding  with  ours,  were  built. 

\t  present,  the  number  of  vessels  of  war,  of  every 
description,  in  commission,  in  the  British  navy,  con- 

ists  of  one  hundred  and  ihirty-seven  ;  viz  24  sail  of 
the  line,  (not  half  officered  and  manned,)  45 frigates, 
•37  sloops  of  war  and  brigs,  and  1 1  yatches  The 
best  officers  of  their  navy  are  selected  to  command 
and  their  best  seamen  to  man  them  ;  the  rest  are 
permitted  to  retire  on  half  pay,  and  seek  employment 
in  other  services  ;  and  it  has  been  recently  declared 
by  more  than  one  member,  on  the  floor  of  parlia- 
ment, that  the  British  navy  is  now  in  a  better  con- 
dition, than  it  has  ever  been  at  any  former  period. 

Tre  persevering,  indefatigable  and  entetprizimr 
admiral,   Sir  Geo.     ockburn,  is    now  one  of  the 
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ous  servitude.  And  are  you  not  aware,  that  our  be-j  I'Ttls  of  the  admiralty;  and  it  has  also  been  asserted 
lief  in  the  skill  of  British  commanders,  and  the  dis-j'11  the  same  place,  that  he  is  most  assiduous  in  the 
cipline  which  appeared  on  board  their  ships,  as  well  performance  of  his  .duties  in  the  board — that  from  the 
as  their  general  successes,  produced  in  our  .mods  an  time  of  his  appointment,  up  to  that   period,    he  hadi 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

RUTA   BAGA. 

KNOWING  Mr.  Cobelt  to  be  ardent  in  all  his 
undertakings,  and  believing  that  most  men  have  bob- 
by  horses,  I  thought  he  might  possibly  be  too  par- 
tia  to  the  Rata  Siaga,  or  Swedish  tnrnip,  a  root  I 
had  never  seen  before  his  publication.  We,  unletter- 
ed clod-hoppers,  do  not  understand  botanical  terms, 
although  we  know  that  there  are  a  great  variety  of 
every  kind  of  plants.  However,  as  Air.  Cobbclt 
had  pledged  his  veracity  on  the  value  of  this  root,  I 
concluded  to  make  a  small  experiment.  A  friend 
sent  me  a  small  quantity  of  seed,  which  had  been 
procured  from  Mr.  Cabbett,  and  I  procured  from 
1  hiladelplna  another  portion,  some  of  the  yellow 
and  some  of  the  white  kind,  which  I  sowed  about 
the  loth  August  last.  I  sowed  the  three  parcels 
separately  from  each  other,  bro.nl  cast  The  yellow 
roots,  in  December,  appeared  to  be  exactly  similar ; 
I  could  discovep  no  difference  in  the  size  or  flavor,  al- 


idea,  that  they  were  enemies  which  required  every  ex- 1"0'   allowed   himself  any  cessation  from  business "Z|^°"Sh  both  N''^lsof  the  yellow  were  not  from  Mr. 

'  nprovement  of  the  navy,  deserving  L™  .,         „  ^  W'"te  e™}*  ,Were  not  near  SJ  '■"*« 

of  the  board,  are   pouring  in  from)       "'  >WJ.,BW'  """.•J  wh'ch  were  »liree  « 'our  in- 

.i.i.-     ....  ,  " .  "V"."°"Vhes  in   diameter,   although    sowed   broadcast,   a'.d 


ertion  to    make   oui*e!ves  equal  to.     The   exertion  P'ans   for    the 

called  for  was  made  by  those  wbo  then  had  in  charge  ,ne  consideration 

the  support  of  the  national  honor,  and  their  successja"  quarters,    and  the    business  of 'the    admiralty  I  to""^"  1^^^ 

was  far  beyond    their  own  and  their  country's  most  had   '"creased,  beyond  what    it  was    at   any  former  Therew       b  t 


sanguine  hopes.  [period  ,  and  notwitstanding  the  great   reduction  of: t( 

While  the  officers  of  our  navy  were  struggling  to  ,lle    number  of  the  ships  of  the  navy,  so   oreat  was 


He  season,  the  loth  of    \ugust  — 
were  but  few  of  the  white  roots  large  enough 


produce  this  result,   those  of  Eneland,  blinded  by  an  "'e  pressure  of  liie  business  of  the 

idea  of  their  own    superiority  over  all  other  nations, j1"^""'  to  reduce  the  number  of  tht  .„ 

(a  sentiment  produced  by  their  numerous  and  easily'P0Se  the  board,  was  lost  by  a  large  majority. 


Having  neglected  to  take  them  up  before  the  first 

luce  the  number  of  the  lords  wbich Z£\  ™'?  ££  ^ '«»^  i-  the  ground  until  Feb- 

l"  jruarr,  Whan  I  look  up  the  largest,  and  covered  them 
with  earth.     I  took  tiiem  up  again  the  latter  pari  of 
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March,  and  found  them  then,  as  good  as  they  had 
been  the  early  part  of  the  winter;  the  small  roots 
yet  remain  in  the  ground.  A  few  days  ago  I  had 
some  taken  up  and  boded,  and  although  they  are  not 
so  sweet  as  they  were  ia  the  fall,  they  are  now  very 
good  turnips. 

As  to  this  mot  being  so  very  productive,  or  valua- 
ble for  feeding  stock,  I  have  no  experience,  but  the 
small  experiment  I  have  made,  has  convinced  me 
that  it  is  a  very  valuable  root  for  the  table.  I  haw 
never  seen  its  equal  as  a  turnip,  either  as  a  root,  or 
for  sprouts  in  the  spring  Its  product  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  cabbage  stalk,  and  it  is  very  simitar  in  taste, 
and  if  not  better  it  is  certainly  not  inferior;  but  doc- 
tors will  differ,  and  there  is  no  criterion  for  taste  , 
but  as  to  myself,  I  would  prefer  the  young  tender 
Riita  Bagala  the  cabbage  sprout.  If  the  first  si  m 
is  cut  early  in  the  spring,  it  wilt  put  out  four  fold, 
and  if  properly  attended  to,  I  make  no  doubt,  would 
produce  young,  tender  sprouts,  until  peas,  lettuce, 
early  potatoes,  and  other  summer  vegetables  come 
to  perfection.  The  roots  remaining  in  the  ground 
rdl    winter,    the   remains  from    the    produce  of  two 


BALTIMORE. 

FRIDAY,  MA  Y  21,  1819. 

gCJ^Tkose  persons  who  have  been  disappointed 
in  their  applications  for  complete  tiles  of  this  paper, 
are  informed,  that  a  second  edition  of  the  first  three 
numbers  have  been  published,  and   that  enlire  files 

may  now  be  had. 

U  by  any  mistake  or  accident,  the  file  of  any  sub- 
scriber iias  been  broken,  on  notice  bring  given,  he 
will  be  supplied  through  the  return  mail,  with  the 
deficient  numbers;  but  it  is  hoped,  that  this  demand 
will  not  be  made  in  any  Case  where  it  can  he  avoid- 
ed, as  it  is  quite  apparent,  that  all  the  extra  mun 
bers  will  be  wanting,  to  supply  the  unexpected,  aDd 
we  believe  unparalleled,  increasing  demand. 


ounces  of  seed,  has  afforded  as  many  sprouts  as 
would  have  supplied  several  families  ;  they  are  now 
verv  productive,  and  if  they  had  deen  used  or  cu' 
more  profusely, they  would  have  been  more  producive. 


TOBACCO. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  wilt  accept  our  sincere  thanks.  It  is  a 
matter  on  which  information  lias  been  much  wanting, 
and  that   want  he   has   in  a  great   measure  supplied 


The  reader  will  recollect,  that  lime  and  a  decoction  of 
sassafras  root  have  been  mentioned  in  preceding  num 
bers  of  this  paper,  as  probably  efficacious  for  destroying 
Ihe  &ug.v,  that  infest  the  beds  of  young  plants,  sometimes 
totally  destroying  them  To  what  we  have  before  men- 
Every  house-keeper  who  has  a  garden,  should  sow  Ljoned,  we  mavnow-  add  the  experience  of  Mr.  Lnncilo! 
the  around  which  had  matured  a  crop  by  the  first  of:  »:,  fiCld,  a  highly  respectable  planter,  of  Anne  Arundel 
\n«r°ust,  with  RtrtaBasa,  fea-  spring  sprouts,  to  be  County,  who  preserves  his  tobacco  plants  from  the  fly. 
:   '-.    '   .  ,      ,,=   '•   .„   '   f,=    L|BPfino.  nndlby  ihe  use  of  fresh  oyster  shell  lime,  and  never  has  oc 

left   in   the  ground   all  winter,  after  selecting  and  W.^  ,ob       ,M,g  *f  hia  ne;Khbour 

laking  up  the  best  roots   for  boiling.      1  he  pea  beds, 


the  early  potatoe  bed,  fee,  &c.  &c.  which  are  gene- 
rally planted  with  cabbage,  at  a  season  too  late  to 
produce  a  good  crop,  would  be  much  more  profita- 
ble if  covered  with  Ruta  Baga. 

If  this  turnip  is  os  productive  as  Mr.  Cobbett  says 
it  is,  it  will  certainly  take  place  of  every  other  kind; 
for  it  cannot  be  excelled  in  quality.  Those  intend- 
ed for  spring  sprouts,  ought  to  be  sown  later— a 
small  turnip  root  will  stand  the  frost  better  than  a 
larae  one.  They  might  be  taken  up  in  the  fall,  and 
planted  out  in  the  spring;  buL  that  trouble  may  be 
avoided  by  late  sowing,  and  giving  them  a  slight 
shelter  in  severe  weather. 

I  shall  save  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed,  ami 
intend  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  the  value  of  this  root 
on  Mr.  Cobbclfs  method,  and  will  hereafter,  per- 
haps,  give  you  the  result.  My  experience  is  very 
limited,  as  yet;  different  seasons  will  produce  dif- 
ferent effects,  but  I  believe  Mr.  CobbcWs  opin- 
ion and  character  of  this  root,  will  be  found  to 
dc  correct,  and  I  tender  to  him  my  respects  for  in- 
troducing the  Uuta  Baga,  [might  I  not  say  for  far- 
am,  for  his  ardor,  in  some  measure,  compelled  ev- 
ery firmer  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  subject]  to 
the  notice  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Hcail  of  Chester,  May  14,  1319. 

Home  little  alarm  has  been  excited  in  Augusta, 
f!eo.  by  the  rising  of  people  of  colour  .  One  Coco  or 
Coole,  one  of  the  brigands  of  St.  Domingo,  appears 
to  have  been  the  principal  who  has  heen  tried  and 
sentenced  to  be  hung.  Several  others,  it  was  expect 
ed  would  share  the  same  fate. 


We  had  alrea- 
dy translated"  from  the  French^  for  this  number,  a  re- 
ceipt of  a  preparation  of  a  liquid  for  killing  insects  on 
plants,  of  which  sulphur  is  a  chief  ingredient.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  of  our  St.  Mary's  correspondent, 
comes  in  corroboration  of  what  the  French  Farmer  sug- 
gests ;  should  either  of  these  ingredient?  alone,  in  any 
case,  prove  ineffectual,  it  may  he  that  a  compound  of  two 
or  more  of  thein  would  accomplish  the  desired  end. 


TO  THE    EDITOR 

dated—"  Oak  Land,  May  107ft,  IS19. 
"The  subject  of  Tobacco,  appears  to  interest 
our  stale  deeply;  and  as  the  cultivation  of  it  is  rap- 
idly extending  in  our  country,  we  shall  at  all  times,  be 
hio-hly  gratified  to  receive  light  on  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  cultivation  and  curing  it.  We  have  been 
dreadfully  annoyed  in  our  Tobacco  beds,  by  a  small 
black  insect,  called  ihe  fly,  in  appearance  resembling 
the  ilea;  they  commenced  their  havoc  with  me,  and  I 
immediately  made  an  attack  on  them  with  the  plas- 
ter of  paris,  by  sowing  it  over  the  beds,  but  without 
success.  I  then  commenced  on  them,  with  brim- 
slow,  pounded  very  fine.  Of  this  I  put  0  lbs.  mix- 
ed with  a  little  ashes  on  25  yards  square;  the  weath 
er  heii)"'  very  hot  and  dry,  was  much  in  its  favour 
This  was  the  early  part  of  the  present  month  [May 


TO  PRESERVF.  PLANTS  FROM   INSECTS. 
Translated  from  the  French. 
Receipt  of  a  liquid,  which  has  the  property  of  de- 
stroying the  insects,  calterpillers,  grubs,  bugs,  ants, 
&.c.  &.c.  &c.  which  attach  themselves  to  plants,  &.c. 

Take  of  black  soap,  best  quality,  3|-  lbs.  brim- 
stone, 3  do.  wood  mushrooms,  2  do.  rain  or  river 
water,  00  pints  ;  divide  the  water  into  two  equal 
parts,  take  one  half  and  put  it  into  a  barrel,  that  is 
not  to  be  put  to  any  other  use,  mt  It  the  soap  in  it, 
and  add  thereto  the  mushrooms,  after  having  bruised 
them  a  little  ;  boil  in  a  large  pot  the  remaining  part 
of  the  water,  put  the  brimstone  in  a  clean  piece  of 
linen,  and  make  a  bundle  of  it,  tied  up  with  a  twine, 
you  must  attach  thereto  a  stone,  or  weight,  to  make 
it  lay  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  ;  let  it  boil  for  twenty 
minutes,  having  care  to  stir  the  water  all  the  while, 
with  a  stick  that  it  may  take  the  color  and  strength 
of  the  brimstone;  if  you  double  the  quantity  of  these 
ingredients,  the  effects  of  the  water  •ill  be  more 
sure  You  must  pour  the  boiling  water  into  the  bar- 
rel and  stir  it  a  second  time,  and  every  day  it  must 
be  ag.ia  stirred,  until  the  whole  becomes  extremely 
fetid — the  more  old  and  fetid  it  is,  the  better.  You 
must  take  care  to  have  the  barrel  well  stopped  every 
time  it  has  been  stirred. 

Whin  you  want  to  use  this  water,  it  is  sufficient 
to  pour  some  over  the  plants,  but  the  best  manner  is 
to  decant  it  into  a  common  watering  pot,  and  sprinkle 
the  plants  therewith,  which  will  have  the  desired  ef- 
fect. 

N.  B.  The  sediment,  remaining  after  the  water  is 
all  drawn  oil",  should  be  placed  where  none  of  the  do- 
mestic animals  can  have  access  to  it. 

RUTA  BAGA. 
While  we  offer  oar  sincere  thanks  to  the  much  re- 
spected writer  of  the  remarks  on  the  Rata  Baga,  which 
ippear  in  this  paper,  we  must  express  our  regret  that 
we  are  not  allowed  to  g  ve  it  the  weight  and  sanction 
which  his  name,  so  well  known  and  so  deservedly  re- 
spected among  agriculturi-is.  would  have  communicated. 
Hitherto,  this  root  has  been  chiefly  considered  as  a  source 
.■{  provision  for  lire  stock.  The  view  taken  of  it  by  our 
correspondent,  as  a  means  of  raising  the  most  early  and 
abundant  supply  of  fine  vegetable  diet  for  the  table, 
is  new  and  every  way  worthy  of  attention.  Much  as  has 
been  said  about  Ruta  Baga,  already,  we  are  fully  persua- 
ded the  reader  will  thank  us,  as  we  do  the  writer,  for 
treating  him  with  this  new  dish  of  it. 


One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  we  apprehended 
in  the  execution  of  our  humble  undertaking  in  behalf  of 
the  Farming  interest,  was  the  fear,  that  we  should  find  it 
impossible  to  overcome  the  mistaken  diffidence  of  Agri- 
cultural gentlemen,  about  communicating  their  observa- 
tions for  publication.  We  are  highly  gratified  to  per- 
ceive, thai  this  disposition  to  conceal  their  "  lights  un- 
der a  bushel,'  exists  in  a  less  degree  than  we  had  anti- 


CALL  OF  CONGRFSS. 
The  public  mind  has  been  for  9ome  days  past  agilateil 
by  the  suggestion,  at  first  in  the  Philadelphia  .Aurora,  of 
a  probably  anticipated  convention  of  con  ~re~s.     A  num-  0]acc 
bcr  ot  reasons  l.avt    been  suggested   in   juslificati  ■>  of jl.     "  . 

sucha   aeasu  ■- .  none <rf which  are oogen' enoug      .   >v- ill0-n '--   lcllcl 
even  in  our  judgment,  to  warraut  such  a  procedure.        1 


cipated.     We  have  already  been  favored    with  several 

livery  interesting  communications,  and   wo   have  every 

.„_ reason  to  anticipate  an  increase  in  their  number,  varie- 

l  had  it  sowed  over  the   bed  very  early  in  the  mo.  n-      and  va,uc     fte  announce  it  as  a  faot  every  ;.ay  au. 

bag,  and  on  the  second  and  third  day,  I  found  a  won- Upicious  to  our  highly  favored  enterprize.    Amongst  oth- 
ful    change  produced;  the  fly    from  having  been  cr  subjects,  we  are  authorised  to  promise  our  Maryland 


rerv  numerous,  were  already  nearly  cleared  from  the  and  southern   readers,  who  most  require   them,  some 
,      /  ,  ,        '         ,  ,.£_  ■  .      c„  A  „„,„L„„  ,1,,..,!  practical  essavs  relative  to  rearing  live  fences;  a  subject 

bed  ;  and  I  was  truly  gratified  to  find  numbers  dead  Phjch  nag  hi^ert0]  ,,e  may  say>  oecn  totally  neg-ce'ed, 

s  of  the  plants,  and  the  surviving  ones  so  and  110t  at  all  understood,  in  most  parts  of  this  state.— 
at  I  could  without  any  difficulty,  lay  the  To  those  who  live  where  timber  lias  become  very  scarce 
no-er   on  them.      This  remedy  is  applied  and  of  high  price,  and  who  yet  think  the  raising  of  live 
,   •        ,  .        „„.„:,,.'  fences  infinitely  troublesome  and  iaipraeticable  for  the 

expense,   ana  involves  no  n.conveii  ence  0!M  iesi^eA_Xo  sllch  we  sa}. , /ait-lay  asi de  |    <- 


on  the  leaves  of  Ihe  plants,  and  the  surviving  ones  so  and  uol  atan  understood,  in  most  parts  of  this  state.— 

■■irkened,  that  1  could  without  any  difficulty,   lay  the  |  To  those  who  live  where  timber  lias  become  very  scarce 

end  of  my  fii 

at  a  small  ex_ 

to  the  planter  whatever.     If  this  simple  remedy  be 

known  to  many  p;rls  of  the  state,   it  surely  is  not  u- 

niversally  made  use  of;  and  if  you  think  it  is  worth  a 


your  records,  you   can   make   an   extract 
.  :> 

.2  St.  Marifs  Correspondent. 


jtidice   and  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  those  experienced 

in  lite  thing,  and  then  judge.  ■ 


A  man  by  the  name  of  Woodward,  has  been  taken  up 
'and  is  now  in  prison  in  New-Orleans,  for  attempting  to 
I  pass  5  one  hundred  dollar  counterfeit  notes  of  the  Uank 
of  Louisiana. 


VOL.  I. ..NO.  VIIT. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


tage  Go. 


FRENCH  CEMENT. 

This  Cement  is  designed  as  a  paint  for  the  roofs  cf 
houses.  It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  common  paid 
and  also  protects  the  roof  from  fire.  Those  who  are  e- 
reeling  new  houses,  or  are  about  to  paint  the  root  i 
buildings,  would  do  well  to  try  it.  The  expense  of  paint 
ing  a  roof  in  this  way,  would  be  much  less  than  in  the 
common  method.  'lie  cement  becomes  very  hard  and 
glosc*.  and  is  said  to  be  more  durable  than  the  best  kind 
of  paint.  Receipt  for  making  it. 

Take  as  much  lime  as  is  usual  in  making  a  pail  full  of 
whitewash,  rind  let  it  be  mixed  in  the  pail  nearly  full  of 
water  •.  in  this  put  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 
and  three  lbs.  of  fi:ie  salt;  mix  tliem  well  together, and 
the  cement  is  completed  A  little  lamp  black,  yellow 
ochre,  or  other  colouring  commodity,  may  be  introdu- 
ced to  change  the  colour  of  the  cement  to  please  the  fan 
cy  of  those  who  use  it.  The  gentleman  who  furnished 
us  with  the  receipt  for  making  it,  observed,  that  he  had 
Used  it  with  great  success,  and  recommends  it  particu- 
larly as  a  protection  against  lire.  Small  sparks  of  hre 
th.v  frequently  lodge  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  are  prevent- 
ed by  this  cement,  from  inflaininir  the  shingles,  'so  cheap 
and  valuable  a  precaution  against  this  destructive  ele- 
ment, ought  not  to  pa*s  untried.  Those  who  wish  to  be 
better  satisfied  of  its  utility,  can  easily  try  the  experi- 
ment by  using  a  small  portion  of  the  cement,  nri  some 
small  temporary  building  ;  or  it  may  be  tried  on  dry 
shingles  put  together  for  the  purpose,  and  then  ec 
to   I  e  tire.  

A  i  meeting  of  the  Board  of  trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  held  at  the 
ho, :-e  of  the  Hon.  Mr.    tVelks,   April,  10,  1S19  — 

A  le  'er  was  read  from  Gtr.rze  G.  Barrett,  Esq  .  Ame- 
rican consul  at  Malaga,  to  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the   Society. 

Mr.  Barrett  sent  a  pair  of  Spanish  Tigs,  Taluable  for 
the  ease  and  economy  with  which  they  may  be  fatted, 
three  bagsof  Spanish  Wheal,  and  a  nest  of  Milk  Pans, 
»ery  large,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  Spanish  dairies. 

It  ri  a  1  the  thauks  of  the  Society  be  given  to 

Mr.  Barrett,  for  the  friendly  offer  of  his  future  ser- 
vices, and  for  his  attention  to  the  agricultural  interest  of 
his  country. 

The  Wheat  will  be  cricen  fo  gentlemen  desirous  to  try 
it,  and  who  will  be  willing  to  report  to  the  Society  their 
mode  of  culture  and  success,  if  thev  will  take  the  trouble 
to  call  for  it,  at  Mr.  G-.ulXs  office,  No.   CO,  Stale  street. 


Catterpillars  are  very  numerous  this  season.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  rarmers,  and  particularly  those  who  are 
members  of  the  Worcester  county  Agricultural  Society. 
will  nol  incur  the  d.sgrace  and  loss:  of  having  their  trees 
eaten  up  by  such  vermin,  when  it  can  be  so  easily  pre- 
vented. A  correspondent  assures  us  that  salted  hog'sfat, 
applied  to  the  nest  in  the  evening,  by  means  of  a  rag  ti 
ed  on  the  end  of  a  pole — is  an  effectual  cure. — M,    i.jiq 

ClIJRl.Ks'l'u.  .l.VU  THE  S.1IL0R. 
In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  second,  a  sailor  hav 
ing  received  his  pay,  resorted   toe  house  of  ill  fame  iv 
Wapping,  where  he  staid  all  night  and  had   his  whole 
si     stance  taken  from  him.     In  the   morning  he  vowed 
revenge  against Ihe  lirst  he  should  meet  with,  possessed 
of  cash  ;  and   accordingly,  overtaking  a   gentleman  on 
Stepney  Fields,  to  whom   he  related  bis  mishap,  he  in 
sisted  on  baring  his  loss  made  good.     The  gentleman 
for  sometime  expostulated   with  him  on  the  atrocity  of 
such  behaviour,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  Ihe  tar  was  resolute, 
at  '   he  gentleman  dreading  woise  consequences,  deliv- 
h'is  purse,  but  soon  after  !  ad  the  sailor  taken  up, 
es  -liucd,  and  committed  to  Newgate;  from   whence 
Jack  sent  a  shipmate,  with  the  following  strange  epistle 

king  : 
"  KING  CHARLES, 

"  0.<it  of  thy  subjects,  the  other  mzh!  robbed  me  offorly 

founds,  fer  uh'uh  Irclbed  another  if  the    .  BO  ha's 

manly  sent  me  to  Kexcgate,  and  swears  I  shall  61  hatigtd; 

■  '  ■■■.■■'.       by ;/iou  will 

lose  the  best  team  m  .n  'My  nary.     Th    . . 

•'  JACK   SKiFFTON." 
His  majesty,  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  immediately 
wrote  as  follows  : 
'•JACK"  SKI   FTON, 

•■  For  tlm  lime  111  sane  fhtef torn  Ihi  gaUovci 

afkr,  1/101:  01  tgvi  rilharet 

though  :.'..  best  seamen  in  my  /...'•..■. 

"  '^CHARLES  REX." 


'Vhe.  Agricultural  Snclrty  nj  Maryland, 
will  meet  at  Gadsb  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on 

Wi  bat  will  be  on  II  •  lib     f  Jun<  next 

It  is  hoped,  that  the  members  will  be  punctual  in  their 
alti  ndance,  and    that    arrangements  will    be  made  to 
give  stability  and  system  to  the  operations  of  an  institu 
lion  so  well    calculated   to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
ti.e  country  in  these  dime  lit  times. 

For  the  attainment  of  ibis  result,  much  depends  on  the 
zeal  and  diligence  of  the  Officers. 

A  fire  .  ■  ;.:  of  activity  and  public  spirit,  has  been  set 
to  the  Mother  Society,  by  its  sprii  g  at  Easton.  The 
President  there,  has  performed  his  pan  with  that  earnest- 
ness and  intelligence,  which  have  rendered  him  so  de- 
servedly eminent  as  a  practical  Agriculturist;  and  the 
well  known  industry  and  talents  of  the  president  of  the 
mother  Institution  justify  the  hope,  that  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  ihe  valuable  purposes  for  which 
it  was  established,  v.  ill  be  exposed,  and  the  means  of  at 
taining  them,  clearly  indicate, 1  The  numerous  letters  we 
are  daily  receiving  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
xprcssing  satisfaction  at  the  establishment  of  an  -Agri} 
Mural  paper,  eien  such  an  one  as  our-,  satieties  us  that  a 
most  auspicious  spirit  pervades  Ihe  whole  country  ;  we 
should  deeply  regret  that  our  native  state  should  fall  be- 
hind in  a  competition  so  honourable.  Let  politicians 
quarrel  for  place  or  principle  :  but  let  all  unite  in  agri- 
cultural exertions,  to  embellish  the  face  of  our  haggard 
and  exhausted  country,  and  thereby  increasing  the 
means  of  solid  comfort,  abundance  and  happiness. 


DIED— On  the  10(h  al  unly.N.  Y. 

I  !ol.  .  Warn   '    ..      .  fc,  in  1  1  ,  , ',   In  his 

death   ivi         old  another  of  r  patriots  of 

the  rev  ,   cendii  - 1  it 

ture,  iu  bo  ly  and  mind,  fori  I       nving  with 

the  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  he  early  entered  the  he'd,  on 

the  tide  of  :;.  the  revolutionary  conflict 

Enj  lying  the  confidence  oi  tl  e  illustrii  us  IF.i 
was  soon  promoted,  under  his  a 
in  Ihe  continental  line  of  the  army.  At  the  signaj  vii 
of  the  red  Bank,  he  was  "  the  officer  of  the 
alternately  commanded  with  Gen.  S.11      '  $m.:</i,  of  Mil. 
in  the  gallant  affair  of  Mud  Fort.     On  his  retiring  fi  um 
the  army,   he  received  from    the   commander    in  chief 
the  most  flattering  testimonials  of  his  military  career. 
During  a  great  partof  his  life,  he  wa-  the  ini  iimbentof 
varie  is  judicial  offices,  Ihe  duties  of  which  he  dischar- 
ged with  acknowledged  ability  and  independence,  while 
bis  parlja  unitary  labors  of  about  3  )  years,  further  e  vii  ce 
the  respectful  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
fellow    citizens      Industry,    temperance  and  integrity, 
characterized  his  private  deportment. 


Present  price*  uf  Jfa  yl  ■■  n  d  produce,  in  the  Bal 

ti  ujre  in. a  rfcet. 

TOBACCO—  Wc  begin  withthisaa  the  heaviest  arti- 
cle—most  liable  to  material  variation,  and  requiring  to 
bespoken  of  more  specifically,  and  more  in  detail  than 
others.  We  rep  at  what  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  do 
— that  wc  gather  thjs  price?  of  .all  things  by  pc.'sunal  en 
quiry,  and   n  ith  groat  care  andrigiJ  investigation. 

F.rj         .:      ceo— common,  J  S  ;     -  50     good  quality, 
}9     very  fine,  $10  to   ljij     s.vect  scented,  §12  to  U 

Eastern  Shore  auii  Pctomac,  £S  and  10. 

Pa       cni,  best  quality.    ,-,1'  a::J  I...     Ten   li  : 
very  line,  made   by  Zepheniah    Waters,  near  Benedic!, 
sold  on  Wednesday,  for  £13  and  15. 

Wagon   Tobacco  -^  IS  to   17. 

Oei  n — 5 -  cents. 

Wlicat,  red, SI  40. 
white,  sji  jo. 

Sye— 90  cents. 

Oats     50  to  5G  cents. 

Beef,   best  buteher's.lC  1-2   cenls  ;  Mutton, 
fresh  Purk.  10  to  12   1-2  do}  Veal,   be-t,   IJ   1-2 


quarter  1.  om 
cents;  Eggs, 


the  wagons,  £>>  l0  1  2b; 

d  j. 


10 
do; 


butter, 


per 

1  a 


Hay,  per  I    n,  g!8  to  19;  Straw,  do  *IS  a   13. 


To  Vavivievs  and  Gardeners. 

f  BEG  leave  to  inform  you,  that  there  is  for  sale,  by 
!  James  llammerton,  in  L,->.  n- .-  i -street,  two  doors 
from Paca-slreet, the  north  side  of  lne  new  market,  un- 
der the  store  of  L.  Holmes,  jua.  a  large  assortment  of 

FIELD  JUT      G.iiillK.V   SEEDS. 

which  were  imported  from  E.nglan  ijiy  Wiliatn  Cobbett, 
in  March  1819.  This  assortment  Includes  the  true  Rula 
Baga,  or  Swedish  Turnip,  and  several  other  of  the  best 
sorts  of  field  and  garden  Turnip,  and  a  large  a-s.u  imcm 
of  field  ana  garden  Seeds.  These  Seeds  have  all  been 
rai-cd  with  the  greatest  care,  and  are  warranted  ti 
■:;  iod,  by  the  importer.  Tbi  ;e  Sei  is  will  be  for  sale  al 
place  above  mentioned  ev  ry  day,  (Wednesdays  and 
Saturday  excepted,)  which  days,  James  Hammerlon, 
will  have  them  for  sale  in  the  Marsh  Market,  Balti- 
more. 

N.  B.  Tlicse  Seeds  can  be  warranted  true  and  of  the 
best  quality,  as  they  never  have  been  in  any  Seed  Slore 
In  England; they  arc  a„  Uiey  were  gathered  from  the 
(ields  and  gardens,  ami  open  lotr.u  eyesof  the -purchas- 
ers JAMEs  HAMMERTON. 

May  SI. 

The  Editor  cf  the  American  Farmer,  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  Lh    aboveSeed  appear  to  bo  uncom- 

!    r  1  ■:  sh  .  :  .1    0  11  I.  much  swindling  has  been 
Used  in  the  sse  u.     „.d,  lajsspiii  ;;  .,       Ihi    e  is,  per- 
haps, do  s^ecits  of.  swiudlit.s  iccri  .  sible. 


Gardeners  Take  Notice 

AND  rtE.Vl.vv  YOUR  SEEDS  ! 

Brilit/i  Seeds,  Garden  Toots,  Books  on  jfgricul- 

iuie,    Uotc.ny,    isr    Gardening, 
FOR  SALE  BY 

J.  P.  CASEY. 

XO.  2.  II AXOVEtt  STREET,  ADJOINLNG  GADSU\'-S 
HOTEL. 

J N  addition  to  his  stockof  Seeds  on  hand  hehasrec  i  - 
per   the    Franklin,  a  large  assortment  of   GA1:     .    ij 
AND  FLOWER  SEEDS;  including  Rufa  Baga,  or  Sun- 

■'■'''    Ttt  iw   Scan  iaefc,  Red    Kii  Globe 

Turn;,'  Seed   that  will  exceed  the  size  if 

thoses  raise  .  ■  planting  the  root  in  one  season  ;  Spring 
vetches  superior  to  the  Ruta  Ba;a;  for  feeding  cattle;  best 
Durham  Flour  Mustard,  J^c. 

These  seeds  are  of  a   superior  quality,  and   are  not 
sealed  up  from   the   eye  of  the  purchaser.  -H 

^TST~FUB£,]X}-1E  D.  ' 

IN  ORATION,  delitered  en  the  nth  cf  March  1819 
i'Vat  Washington  Hall,  in  the  city  of  New-York,  before 
the  Shamrock  Friendly   Association,   oy  Stephen  P.  I. - 

',  .rsq.     For  sale  at  the  ol'.ice  of  the   Globe,   No.  5, 
Burling   Slip,  price  3',  I-S  cents 

Prepared  for  the  press,  and  w  ill  be  published  in  six 
days,  A  SERMON,  delivered  in  the  Catholic  Cathedral 
of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  city  of  New-Fork,  on  the  Sunday 
fter  the  first  March,  18r9,bythe  Rev.  IFiUiam  7Wo. . 
For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Globe,  No  5,  Burling  Slip 
price  C5  cents. 

The  above  oration  is,  perhaps,  the   rc.ost   interesting 

splay  cf  patriotism  and  oratory  that  has  ever  been  do- 
lucre.)  on  a  similar  occa si 

Of  the  talents  of  Mr.  Ta>lor,  it  is  nee  Hers  to  say  more 
than  that  they  are  known,  .  .  :-,,  .<,  and  admired 
His  serm  >n  drew  forth  and  tears  of  a  large 

congregation.     The  oration  and  sermon  taken  tog< 
ive  a  fuud  of  Irish  history,   such  as  lo  person  should 
lose  the  opportunity  of  pi 

The.  second  n   .  i BE  is  ready  far  deliv- 

ery. It  contains  the  agricultural  cuts  which"  were  pro- 
mised. 

The  Globe  will    be    p.  ...athly, 

nearly  as  I  , 

Ad'.iis  of  the  United  States, 
1     land, 
Other  foreign  countries 

Miscellaneous, 

Six  numbers  will  mike  a  volu   .  •  ■•!" 3s4  octavo  pages 
Price  Ihrec  dollars,  paya 

_. reorders  for  transmi    ion  by  mail,  of  all 
of  the  above  wot  Us.  will   be 


and 

divide 
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pages 

16 

do 

l  ; 

dj 

W 

do 

any 


V.  O'CONNER, 

Edit  .             fork 

fCP-e  Iters,    covering  le  ..dollars,    must 

.'postage. 
m^Post-Masters,  fri  literature,  are  request 

ed  to  forward  such           s  as  may                 ca  u 

l!"':,!-  "     May    :. 

'.."')    ■■■  -  ,    :,{ J  VI.)  ;\ 
MontioneJ  abivcj  \  :■.'.  received  and  Tor  sale  by 

E_>  M.JD.  J  CJALE. 
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Robinson"^  WecAtYj   Maga7Av\e, 

CONSISTING    l'KINCIPALYL    OP 

CHOICE    SELECTIONS 

FROM    THE    FOLLOWING 

English  Magazines  8£  Reviews, 

Which  are  received  regularly  every  month,  by  the  pub 

Usher,  viz. — 
The  Edinbut^-.tBlachvood's  Edinburg.The  Gen 

town's— The  Sporting— The  Monthly— The  Xew 
Monthly,  and  Bon  Ton  Magazines  : 
The  Literary  Panorama — TheLudifs  Museum — 
literary  Gazette— La  Belle  .'hscmblee,  and  Merman's 
Repertory  : 
The  Edinburgh  Eclectic.  British  Critic,  and  Crit- 
ical Reviews. 
§r-p  The   above  work  is  handsomely  printed  on  a 
fine  medium  paper— each  number  contains  16  pages  oc- 
tavo—and is  stitched  in  a  cover.     Price  of  subscription, 
four  dollars   a  year,  payable  half  yearly.     The   first 
volume  ended  on  the  31st  Dec.  last,  but  subscribers  may 
begin  with  the  first  or  second  volume.      Letters  addres- 
red  to  the  publisher,  post  paid,  will  be  attended  to. 

From  the  nattering  manner  with  which  the  work  has 
been  received,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  perma- 
nent and  valuable  Miscellany.— Published  every  Satur- 
day morning,  and  safely  transmitted  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  by  _T 

JOSEPH    ROBINSON, 
Circulating  Library,   JYo.  94,   corner  of  Beh-i- 
dere  and  Market  Streets,  Baltimore. 
WHO    HAS    FOR    SALE, 
A  general  and  extensive  assortment  of 

BLANK  BOOKS  JJVI)  STJ1TIONAY  : 

Mathematical  Instruments,  in  mahogany  &  skin  cases- 
Penknives,    Pocket  Books,  and  Pencils  : 
Nine  and  12  inch  GLOBES,  of  the  latest  and  most  ap 
proved  editions. 
Backgammon  Boards,  Chessmen,  Dominos,  &c. 

Ml  the  NEW  MUSIC, 

For  the  Piano  Forte,  Flute,  Violin,  &c.  Orders  from  a  dis- 
tance, promptly  attended  to,  and  music  carefully  pack- 
ed up  and  sent  as  directed  —  Music  botmd  to  order. 

Two   very  fine  toned   English  PIANO  FORTES   for 
sale— Flutes,  with   1,   2,   4.  6  and  8  keys— Clarionets- 
Fifes— Violins— Guitars— Double  and  single  Flageolets. 
|Q"  Orders  for  other  instruments  attended  to. 
Ap  .    23.  w3l  


BOOKSELLER  AND  STATIONER, 

4,  South  Calvert,  and  57  1-2  Market  streets. 

HAS  just  received  Cap  and  Letter  Paper,  English  of 
superior  quality  ;  English  Ink  Powder,  Wafers, 
Sealing  Wax,  Durable  Ink,  Drawing  Paper,  Mathemati- 
cal Instruments,  Slates,  &c.;  Ledgers,  Journals,  Day, 
Memorandum,  Receipt,  Letter  and  Invoice  Books, 
various  sizes.  All  new  publications  regularly  received. 
School,  Classical,  Medical,  and  Miscellaneous  Books  in 
the  greatest  variety. 

iCj*  Country  Merchants,  Preceptors  of  Academies 
and  Schools,  Purchasers  of  Libraries  and  others,  sup- 
plied on  the  same  terms  as  heretofore,  by  whole-aleand 
re<ail._ April  30. 

TJYesYi  iiarAen  &  Flower  Seeds. 

TIE  following  imported  Seeds  were  selected  by  one 
of  the  first  Gardeners  in  the  country,  who  went  to 
Europe  expresslv  for  the  purpose.  Likewise,  are  receiv. 
ed,  an  assortment  of  the  celebrated  Shaker's  Seeds 
Among  them  are  the  following,  viz. 

15  kinds  of  Beans,  6  ditto  Radishes,  7  ditto  Peat,  7  ditto 
Cucumbers,  20  ditto  Cabbages,  9  ditto  Lettuce,  6  ditto 
Turnips.  3  ditto  Onions  ;  Asparagus,  Celery  (solid!  curl- 
ed Parsley,  Garden  cresses,  round  and  prickly  Spinach, 
Sweet  Marjoram,  Mangel  Worzel,  Salsafy,  or  Vegetable 
Oyster;  Cauliflower,  Carrots,  Melons,  &c  100  kinds  of 
Flower  Seeds.  Also,  the  Gentleman  and  Gardener' 
Calendar,  containing  full  instructions  respecting  Gar 
dening.  for  sale  at  No.  -'-'3  1  2,  Market  street,  opposite 
the  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank. 
April  2— 8t 


AT  BALTIMORE: 

Carefully  Revised  and  Corrected  every  Thursday. 


ARTICLES. 

I'ER. 

retail  prices 

BEEF,  [Northern  mess    - 

bbl. 

17 

No  1 

15 

No  2.  - 

13  50 

Bacon,        ..... 

lb. 

16 

Butter,  Ferkin          - 

18 

20 

Ooll'ee,  first  quality,    - 

33 

second  do. 

27 

28 

27 

Twist,  No.  5,             - 

45 

No.  6  it  10, 

46 

50 

No.  11  o  20, 

53 

SO 

No.  20  a  30, 

80 

1  20 

Jhocolate,  No.  1, 

S3 

No.  2, 

28 

No.  3, 

25 

handles,  mould,       ... 

box 

20 

22 

dipt,     .... 

13 

19 

spermaceti, 

45 

scarce 

cheese,  American,       ... 

lb. 

10 

15 

leathers,                            • 

60 

65 

Kish,  cod,  dry     .... 

qtl. 

S  50 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 

bbl. 

2   75 

retail 

mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 

9 

12 

shad,  trimmed, 

7   75 

7  87 

'■lour,  superfine, 

6  50 

7 

fine,          .... 

bbl. 

5   50 

6 

middlings, 

4  50 

5 

rye,           .... 

4  a 

4  25 

flaxseed,  rough,       - 

cask 

none. 

cleaned,        ... 

bush 

do 

['lax,        ..... 

lb. 

do 

Hides,  dryed,           ... 

12 

15 

Hogs  lard,            •        - 

12 

13 

Leather,  soal, 

25 

30 

Molasses,  Havana,       ... 

gal. 

62  1-2 

76 

New  Orleans, 

75 

sugar  house, 

1 

Oil,  spermaceti,           - 

gal. 

1  50 

PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 

bbl. 

18  a 

20 

prime      2d     do. 

16  a 

17 

cargo      3d     do. 

14  a 

15 

Plaster,            ... 

ton 

5 

ground     .... 

bbl. 

1    75 

Hice,           ..... 

lb. 

6 

■ipiRiTS,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof 

gal. 

2 

3 

peach,    4th  proof 

1   25 

1  50 

apple,      1st  proof 

75 

Gin,  Holland,         1st  proof 

1'50 

do.                        4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 

50 

60 

Kum,  Jamaica,  - 

1  50 

2 

American,    1st  proof 

75 

Whiskey,                1st  proof 

50 

62  1-2 

ioap,  American,  white, 

lb. 

18 

20 

do.             brown, 

9 

ugars,  Havana,  white, 

19 

brown,         ... 

14  50 

15 

loaf, 

25 

28 

lump,           ... 

lb. 

20 

a  25 

•.alt,  St.  Ubes, 

bu  . 

70 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 

75 

1 

■.hot,  all  sizes,     -                  - 

lb. 

12 

I'OBAoCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

cwl 

7 

do.       middlings, 

6  50 

Rappahannock, 

5 

5  50 

Kentucky, 

6  50 

7  50 

small  twist,  manufactured, 

lb. 

25 

37 

pound  do.          - 

501          75 

-*EAS,  Bohea,          -        .        - 

631 

Souchong,        ... 

lb. 

75|  a  100 

Hyson  Skin 

"51  a  150 

Young  Hyson, 

1   25    a  150 

Imperial,      ... 

1   75 

VOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

80 

unwashed,     - 

40 

crossed,  clean, 

65 

unwashed, 

35 

common  country,  clean, 

37 

unwashed 

25 

skinner's,                 -       • 

33 

Agricultural  Repository, 

For  Seed,  Books,  Implements  of  Husbandry,  Sfe. 

T     P.  CASEY,  No.    2,  Hanover  Street,    ad- 

•* '  •  joining  Mr.  Gadsbt's  Hotel,  has  received  from 
d  tterent  parts  of  Europe,  (-where  they  could  be  best  tiro- 
curedj 

the  following 

Seeds  and  Flower  Roots,  viz. 

20  varieties  of  Cabbage  iSeeils.  including  those 
which  Cobbett  mentions  in  his  last  6  Month's  Uesi- 
deuce 

0  varieties  of  Brocoli  and  Cauliflower  Seeds,  adapted 
to  the  climate  of  tins  country. 

G  do.  of  Beets,  two  sorts  of  which  are  a  very  fine 
Spinach,    and  a  substitute  for  Aspar.gus. 

6  do.  of  Lettuce,  two  sorts  of  which  sell  in  Europe 
lor   1.?  shillings  sterling  per  ounce. 

6  do.  of  Radishes  (very  beautitul)     do. 

6  do.  of  Turnips.  -Other  varieties  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

JIIsq  a  numerous  variety  of 

FLOWER  SEEDS,  made  up  in  small  packages,  amongst 
the  latter  is  carnation.  Pheasant  eyed  pink  ,  and  Auri 
cula  at  :.'5  dollars  per  oz.  The  above  are  all  genuine 
and  adapted  for  all  parts  of  the  union. 
To  close  the  sulesoj  his  Flower  Soots,  he  will  sell  the  fol- 
lowing Roots  at  reduced  prices,  viz. 

Double  Anemonies,  of  sorts 

Do        Ranunculuses,  scarlet  and  Persian,  do 

Do        Tulips  mixt 

Do         Carnation  Tulips 

Do        Yellow  Rose  Do 

Best  Dutch  single  Tulips 

Parroquet  Do 

Polyanthus,  Narcissus,  and  Tuberoses. 

What  we  admire,  we  praise ;  and  when  we  praise, 
"  Auvance  it  into  notice,  that  its  worth 
"  Acknowledged,  others  may  admire  it  too." 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

A  Farmer  #  Gardeners  Hive, 

Showing  the  expense  and  profit  attending  the  cultiva- 
tion of  out.  acres  of  land,  and  so  in  proportion  for 
any  other  quantity  ;  with  a  table  directing  the  Dra- 
per quantity  of  different  sorts  of  seed  or  grain  neces 
sary  to  be  sown  on  an  acre  of  land,  either  for  drill  or 
broad  cast  husbandry-To  which  is  added,  a  Farmer 
and  Gardener's  Callendar,  showing  what  is  necessary 
t»  be  done  on  the  larm  and  in  the  garden  for  every 
month  ,n  the  year;  with  many  Valuable  recipes  neces- 
uy  For  the  farmer  in  cultivating  his  land  and  pro- 
lectmg  his  fruit  trees  from  all  sorts  of  diseases,  insects, 
.'tc  Also  to  preserve  sheep  from  the  rot,  to  make  poul- 
try  lay  eggs,  make  good  cheese  ;  to  ensure  an  abundant 
crop  ot  grapes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  gooseberry 
ana  currants  ;  and  to  protect  vegetables  of  every  des 
enpt ion  from  catterpillars  and  other  insects— to  be 
ha  1  at  his  seed  store,  with  his  signature  annexed— f 'o- 
py  right  secured  according  to  law. 

«^  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  such  as  Clover 
Timothy,  Flax,  Orchard,  etc.  bought  or  exchanged' 
for  other  Seeds.  April  2  8t 
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Notices  for  .a  Young  ¥armev,  Sec. 

WITH    NOTES    BY   THE    EDITOR    OF    THE  FIRMER. 


[Continued from  No.  8,  page  30.  j 
Lime  ;  when,  and  how  profitably  applied.     Indian  corn; 
modes  of  planting.    Rotting  or  decaying  the  sod.     Har- 
row) preferred 'to  the  plough,  for  cleaning  and  dressing 
corn      Some  remarks  on  southern  farming. 
IV.   You  gain  a  season  in  tbe  wholesome  efficacy 
of  time,  by  spreading  and  harrowing  it  well  .in,  on 
your  fall-ploughed  fallows.     Its  causticity   is  thus 
mitigated  or  destroyed  by  winter  exposure  ;  and  you 
may  the  more  safely  use  dung,  tbe  ensuing  season, 
for  your  crops,  without  danger  of  injurious  effects 
from  hot  lime  , 

If  you  plant  Indian'  corn,  on  either  fall  or  spring 
ploughed  sod-fallow,  (or  any  other)  deeply  tilled, 
(sud  it  is  the  most  desirable  and  cleaning  crop,) 
plaster  the  hills — as  they  are  technically  called — or 
sow  the  gypsum  over  the  whole  field  ;  and  some 
do  both,  after  the  plants  are  sufficiently  forward. 
The  seed  should  be  wetted  and  rolled  in  plaster,  or 
steeped  in  a  decoction  of  Hellebore  or  Copperas  ;  or, 
what  produces  surprising  effect,  a  strong  solution  of 
Saltpetre  ;  but  do  not  soak  or  steep  it  too  much  In 
dry  weather,  tbe  germination  is  accelerated,  by  the 
steeping  injuriously  ;  so  that  thfc  plume  and  radicles 
perish  ;  and  in  long  wet  seasons,  they  rot.  Tbe  sod 
having  been  broken  up  5  to  7  inches  deep  ;  or  if  more, 
the  better  ;  requires  shallow  planting.  If  it  be  cut 
with  a  coulter  harrow,  thj  better  crop  will  thrive. 
Being  unturned,  the  sod  becomes  of  itself  a  manure. 
Although  it  may  not  entirely  rot,  its  incapacity  to 
vegetate  is  insured  ;  and  the  soil  is  left  filled  with  de- 
c  Jred  vegetable  matter,  auxiliary  to  the  corn  pro- 
duct and  a  babulum  for  appropriate  manures  But 
frequent  harrowing  must  not  be  neglected  ;  whether 
you  shall  plant  in  squares  or  drills,  and  at  what  dis- 
tances, depends  much  on  the  state  of  your  field,  the 
nature  of^our  soil,  and  not  a  little  on  opinion  ;  which 
varies  much  on  this  subject,  and  is  frequently  ope- 
rated upon  by  success,  in  the  mode  which  happens 
to  be  fortunate.  Some  have  spaken  favourably  of 
planting  Corn  as  early  as  it  can  well  begot  in  the 
ground  ;  and  they  do  not  fear  the  annoyance  of  late 
frosts.  It  might  by  this  means  be  vigorous  enough 
to  resist  tbe  Grub,  or  grow  after  being  cut  -iff  by 
them.  Some  have  succeeded  in  planting  late,  so 
that  the  Cut-worm  is  passing  away  before  it  sprouts. 
The  first  mode  is  more  secure  from  early  frosts  in 
the  autumn. 

Unless  its  situation  and  circumstances  forbid,  lay 
(tour  Cornfield  level,  rather  than  in  ridges,  that  mois- 
ture, in  light  soils  especially,  may  be  retained,  instead 
of  passing  away,  and,  if  necessary,  draw  water-fur- 
ows,  to  carry  off  accidental  flooding,  by  rains,  or 
itber  causes.  Cleanly  farming  is  esse:. tially  necessary, 
Wth  the  hoe  ami  common  harrow,  to  prevent  grass 
md  weeds  from  growing';  and  to  assist  in  rotting  the 


sod.  Use  the  plough  little,  if  at  all  ;  and  the  har- 
rows much.  Plowing  up  furrows  to  the  Corn- 
plants,  is  an  impediment  to  the  harrowing  culture, 
carries  oft'  moisture  from  the  plants,  exposes  the 
accumulations  of  earth  soon  to  dry  through,  and  is 
worse  than  useless  If  you  must  ridge  low  and  wej 
soils,  still  the  hoe  and  common  harrow  should  be 
diligently  used.  •Pulverise  your  ground,  and  the 
plant  nil!  be  nourished  and  supported  by  the  length 
and  vigour  of  multiplied  roots,  and  never  require 
hills,  or  elevated  furrows. 

Transplanting,  from  a  seed  bed,  sown  early,  broad 
cast,  in  or  convenient  to  your  corn  field,  or  with  su- 
pernumerary plants,  from  other  bills,  is  far  prefera- 
ble to  using  seed  corn  for  supplying- defective  hills, 
cut  off  by  the  grub,  or  otherwise  vacant.  Plants 
overtake  and  keep  pace  with  those  uninjured  ;  but  re- 
newals with  seed  corn  seldom  arrive  at  maturity. 

Salt  is  used  for  destroying  grubs,  worms,  &.C.  ; 
and  has  been  successful  in  killing,  or  banishing  the 
corn  grub  Old  pickle,  or  refused  meat,  or  fish, 
dispersed  in  small  quantities,  in  mole  tracks,  bas  ba- 
nished moles  from  gardens,  or  fields. 

It  being  the  intent  of  these  Notices  to  recom- 
mend not  to  dictate,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  mention, 
that  Col  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  (and  his-  practice  is 
followed  by  many  southern  farmers,)  pursues  a  mode 
of  cropping  with  Indian  corn,  directly  tbe  reverse  of 
the  one  herein  recommended  ;  and  an  account  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  his  Jlrator  He  breaks  up,  how- 
ever deep  ;  lays  his  field  in  high  ridges, — possibly, 
his  soil  and  surface  may  so  require, — in  a  north  and 
south  direction  ;  burying  his  coarse  (corn-stalk) 
manure,  to  rot  in  his  soil  ;  and  in  succeeding  Corn 
crops,  after  a  lapse  of  some  years,  the  rows  are 
planted  over  the  former  deep  furrows  ;  tbe  crowns  of 
the  new  ridges,  occupying  the  places  of  those  fur- 
rows. Many  pursue  his  practice,  and  speak  favora- 
bly of  it  To  us,  who  prefer  laying  our  fields  level, 
for  the  scythe  and  grazing,  this  mode  would  not  be 
eligible.  It  may  in  some  soils,  as  it  regards  the 
culture  of  the  Corn  crop  merely,  have  its  advantages, 
It  resembles  in  some  paticulars,  Mr.  Gregg's 
practice  on  a  wet  heavy  soil,  mentioned  in  our  2d 
volume.  Col.  Taylor's  plan  may  be  seen  in  his 
Essays  on  the  snbject.  In  this  mode,  deep  plough- 
ing is  essential  ;  and  it  is  as  much  so  in  the  level 
culture  ;  for,  with  shallow  ploughing,  moisture  would 
soon  evaporate,  though  not  so  much  as  if  ridged, 
and  a  greater  surface  exposed  to  drain  and  dry. 
Many  who  prefer  ploughing  in  grain,  lay  their  fields 
in  broad  lands,  and  harrow  after  ploughing  in. 

Wheresoever  the  harrow  has  been  fairly  tried,  its 
advantages  over  the  plough,  in  the  Corn  crop,  have 
been  decisively  shewn.  Corn  in  drills,  on  a  sod 
deeply  ploughed  in,  the  rows  4  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  18  inches  asunder,  and  thereafter  entirely  cul- 
tivated with  barrows,  has .produced  crops,  beyond 
the  belief  of  those  wedded  to  tbe  old  mode  of  cul 
tore.  Some  have  found  great  advantages  in  the 
culture  of  Corn  in  wide  rows  ;  and  potatoes,  well 
manured,  drilled  between  them. 


It  is  evident,  that  this  and  other  modes  of  prac- 
tice herein  mentioned,  are  calculated  for  farms  of  the 
extent  deemed  competent  in  our  part  of  the  Union  ; 
where  permanent  cleanliness,  and  valuable  covers  of" 
grass,  for  hay  and  pasture,  are  contemplated  In 
southern  sections,  where  the  mere  grain  crop  is  the 
object,  and  vast  extent  of  surface  occupied  ;  so  that 
numbers  of  acres  are  multiplied,  to  produce  an  a<r- 
gregate,  which  might  be  had  from  a  few  ;  such  de- 
tails of  operation  for  dressing  and  cleaning  the  soil, 
although  highly  assistant  to  the  immediate  crop, 
would  be  considered  as  applicable  and  unnecessary. 
But  until  in  those  districts,  some  such  practices  are 
ussd  in  loss  extensive  husbandry,  are  more  com- 
monly introduced,  landboldeis  should  not  complain 
o?  broom-straw,  and  other  noxious  pests,  overrun- 
ning and  sterilizing  their  worn  and  finally  abandon- 
ed fields  :  urged  on  their  inarch  to  poverty,  by  double 
cropping,  and  rough  farming.  Great  advantages 
might,  however,  be  now  taken  of  former  mismanage- 
ment,  by  pursuing  some  such  means  to  recover  waste 
and  abondoned  lands,  by  using  the  spontaneous 
growths  of  scrubby  timber,  first  for  cover,  after  fell- 
ing, and  then  burning  it,  as  ol.  Taylor  has  prac- 
tised. See  1  vol.  Philadelphia  Memoirs,  pages  32, 
8,  9.  He  has  not  only  set  an  encourage  i  example 
for  farther  experiments  ;  but  has  afforded  the  strong- 
est proofs  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  cover  and 
fire,  on  soils.  From  experience  in  the  li!>e  experi- 
ment, it  could  be  shewn,  that  his  cover  remained  un- 
neressarily  long  unburnt 

If  the  numbers  of  slaves  are  burthens  on  the  sot  th- 
ern  landholders,  in  the  farming  districts  ;  coofini  ig 
their  attention  to  a  better  style  of  agriculture  on  a 
smaller  scale,  would  relieve  t  em.  If  emancipation 
or  colonization  be  prudent  and  practicable,  those 
emancipated  or  colonized,  might  be  spared,  when 
fewer  labourers  were  required  in  improved  husband- 
ry. If  less  land  were  occupied  in  exhaustion;  cul- 
ture; there  would  be  a  surplus  for  a  white  population 
to  cultivate  to  greater  advantage.  The  improved 
state  of  the  husbandry  in  some  of  the  counties  of 
Virginia,  particularly  Loudon,  is  an  example  of 
peerless  value.  The  plastei  and  clover  culture  bus 
produced  there,  almost  magical  effects.  Deep 
ploughing  is  much  practised. 

If  you  cannot  lime,  for  the  Com  crop,  in  the  au- 
tumn, let  it  be  done  early  in  the  spring.  The  har- 
rows mix  the  lime  with  the  soil,  and  should  be  fre- 
quently at  work.  Be  not  afraid  of  cutting  the  Corn 
roots  ;  tbey  send  out  fibres  from  the  severed  parts' 
which  more  than  supply  the  deficiency  occasioned  by 
excision.  Nuckev  your  Corn,  and  do  not  sow  win- 
ter grain  among  it — to  the  injury  of  both  crops  as 
well  as  your  land  Of  all  your  crops,  Indian  C  >rn 
will  the  least  bear  neglect,  and  it  amply  rewards  all 
your  attention.  It  is  not  only  the  most  valuable, 
take  it  with  all  its  advantages,  but  it  is,  of  all  crops, 
generally,  the  most  certain.  If  it  fails,  some  most 
uncommon  seasons  or  circumstances  occur.  \\  e  call 
it  Corn,  without  its  specific  designation*,  for  its  pre- 
eminence.    It  is  the  best  crop  to  subdue  a  stubborn, 
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or  clean  a  foul  soil.  It  forces  you  !o  farm  well; 
which  counterbalances  its  exhaustion,  in  a  very  im- 
portant degree. 

Indian  corn  is  truly  a  great  exhauster,  however 
valuable  it  may  otherwise  he.  It  should  therefore 
be  only  one  of  a  course  of  crops,  and  not  repeated, 
but  at  long  intervals.  When  iis  turn  arrives,  it 
should  be  used  as  a  denning  crop;  for  which  it  is 
highly  estimable,  not  only  for  its  own,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  its  successors;  which  should  be  small  grains 
and  grasses.  Whatever  may  be  done  in  more  fertile 
or  new  countries,  old  lands  will  not  admit  of  frequent 
and  uninterrupted  successions  of  this  crop. 
Stable  and  Yard  Manure  to  be  ploughed  in.  Dung;  re- 
marks on  it,  and  opinions  as  to  the  state  in  which  it 
is  most  beneficially  applied. 

V.  Plough  in  your  Barn  yard  or  Stable  manure. 
In  what  state  dung  should  he  applied,  is  a  disputed 
question.     Some  plough   it  in  at  an  early  stage  ol 
putrescence,  and  some  when  it  is  more  advanced. — 
The  middle  course  is,  perhaps,  the  best.     To  scar 
city  or  other  tap-roots,  fresh  dung  is  decidedly  hos- 
tile.    But  the  adverse  opinions  on  this  subject,  as  to 
other  crops,  are  too  diffuse,  to  be  here  inserted  — ■ 
You  will  find  them  in  books,  but  the  best  lessons  are" 
to  be  gained   by  your  own  experience      Your  well 
rotted  compost,  is  indubitably  best,  for  top  dressings, 
on  either  grain  or  grass.     Yet  fresh  dung,  as  a  top. 
dressing,  has  its  advocates.     It  is  even  believed  by 
many,  that  using  dung  by  itself,  is  wanton   waste; 
and  that  it  should  be  considered  only  as  an  ingre- 
dient, to  give  value  and  activity  to   other  materials 
in  composts      Much  more  apparently  improbable  re- 
volutions in  rural  economy  have  come  to  pass.     In- 
telligent farmers   hold  opposite  opinions.     See,  in 
England,  Mr.  Gregg's  practice,  2d  vol.     Phila- 
delphia Memoirs,  71,  72;  and  col.   V aylor's  Ara- 
ior      Read   Sir   H    Davy's   Discussion  upon  this 
subject,  and  judge  for  yourself      See  also,  in  Sir 
J    Sinclair' 's    Tour  through  Flanders,  1815,  an 
account  of  the  practice  of  the  Swiss  Farmers;  who 
soak  their  dung  in  water,  and   apply  it  in  a  liquid 
state,  to  far  greater  advantage  than  crude  dung 

The  nature  and  qualities  of  soils,  and  the  kinds 
and  description  of  manures,  h.ive  influence,  no  doubt, 
on  opinions  and  practice.  Climate  and  seasons  have 
also  their  operations  on  manures.  The  most  gene- 
ral opinions  and  practice,  favour  the  use  of  mode- 
rately rotted  dung    (a) 

Deep  ploughing  in  breaking  up.  Sorrel  and  Sorreline  acid- 
Foul  or  icetfallowt.  Chaff-bearing  crops,  not  to  surceed 
one  another".  Oats  cut  for  hay,  or  sown  for  pasture 
Oats  and  Indian  corn,  for  soiling.  Vetches.  Heligoland 
Bean.  Thistles  ploughed  in  Fences.  Timber.  Line 
Fences. 

VI.  Break  up  deep,  and  be  not  afraid  of  turning 
up  barren  soil,  when  the  nature  of  your  ground 
admits  of  this  operation.  Shallow  ploughing,  up 
the  vegetable  mould,  deceptiously  seives  a  turn, 
when  it  is  not  exhausted;  and  its  exhaustion  is  the 
certain  consequence  of  this  ill-judged  tillage.  But 
the  air  contains  the  principal  store  of  materials  for 
the  food  of  plants;  (6)  and  will  impregnate  the  substra 
turn,  if  exposed  a  due  length  of  time;  especially  in 
winter,  when  it  receives  much,  and  parts  with  little; 
the  heat  of  the  sun  being  then  feeble,  and  incapable 
of  dispelling  what  the  soil  receives  from  the  air  — 
Those  who  object  to  deep,  much  more  to  trench 
ploughing,  want  experience  sufficiently  to  test  their 
benefits.  They  have  mismanaged  experiments,  or 
have  bee  n  in  too  great  l.aste  to  crop  their  grounds. 
The  substratum  must  he  exposed;  for  a  time  neces- 


sary to  receive  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere. —  Ideem  the  best,  (because  it  affords  kamediat 
Indian  Corn,  with  lime,  is  by  far  the  best  crop,af- 
because  it  requires  the 


ter  trenching,  particularly 

soil  to  be  consantly  stirred  and  exposed.  True. 
there  are  some  soils,  which  neither  deep  nor  trench 
ploughing  will  benefit;  and  eve  y  Farmer  should  ac- 
commodate  his  practice  to  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  his  soil  Over  cropping  and  shallow  ploughing, 
with  exhausting  crops  in  succession,  frequently  cause 
overwhelming  growths  of  Sorrel,  \o  infest  ill  man- 
aged  fields.  Lime  is  the  only  remedy:  and  you  will 
see  in  i.ord  DundonahVs  "  Connexion,"  &c.  the 
good  effects  of  lime;  which  destroys  the  sorrel,  and 
produces  the  soirelme  acid,  highly  friendly  to  i*bole 
some  and  profitable  vegetation.  Green  sorrel  grow 
oil  fertile  soils;  but  the  red  sorrel  is  a  certain  mark 
of  sterility. 

JVever  sow  a  fou  I  or  weedy  fallow,  to  save  a 
ploughing;  or  a  wet  one,  to  save  time:  nor  sow  or 
stubble  in,  one  chafi-bearing  crop,  immediately  to 
follow  another.  Such'  fanning  many  succeed  for  a 
time,  under  particular  circumstances;  but  in  the  end 
it  will  produce  only  a  crop  of  regret. 

If  you  are  deficient  in  mowing  g,  ounds,  Oats  may 
be  sown  on  your  lallow,  and  cut  for  hay,  before  ri- 
penir.g  the  seed;_  and  in  such  case  they  do  not  ex- 
haust; nor  does  any  plant,  in  this  stage  ol  its  growth 
And  see  Mr.  >>  .  Young's  paper  on  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  Oat-pasture,  2d  vol  Philadelphia  Me- 
moirs, 186.  Oats  and  Indian  Corn  are  sometimes 
sown  together,  iu  broad  cast;  and  cut  for  soiling,  or 
to  be  ploughed  in,  as  green  luamire  It  is  difficult  to 
dry  them,  for  winter  provender.  Thistles,  or  other 
succulent  plants  ploughed  in,  fertilize  wonderfully, 
when  left  lang  enough  to  ferment,  and  become  pu- 
trescent. 

if  any  covering  crop,  for  summer  fallows,  which 
does  not  exhaust  like  Oats,  could  be  suggested,  a 
great  reformation  would  ensue.  Vetches,  or  some 
tush  plant  might  be  substituted,  if  the  culture  were 
better  understood  The  Heligoland  Bean,  veiy 
productive,  is  now  esteemed,  in  England,  as  a  clean 
iug  crop,  to  precede  -Wheat.  A  spring  cover  of 
Peas,  of  a  species  ripening  in  time,  is  very  benefi- 
cially used  to  precede  wheat,  in  the  autumn.  If  the 
pease  fall,  and  the  crop  is  likely  to  fail,  they  may  be 
ploughed  in,  as  an  excellent  green  manure. 

Keep  good  Fences,  and  make  and  repair  them, 
when  other  business  is  interrupted.  They  not  only 
secure  your  own  crops,  but  ensure  the  good  will  ol 
your  neighbours,  by  preventing  teazing  contests  — 
Let  no  weeds,  or  nurseries  for  pests,  remain  near 
them  ;  and  avoid  throwing  stones,  or  other  obstruc- 
tions to  the  scythe  on  the  edges  of  your  fields,  or 
mowing  grounds.  They  prevent  cleaning  their  bor- 
ders, and  afford  opportunities  of  growing,  to  noxious 
weeds  and  other  pests;  forming,  finally,  scrubby 
hedge  rows,  to  disgrace  them. 

Be  avaricious  of  your  Timber,  and  fence  your 
wood  lands,  to  protect  the  young  growths.  Waste 
and  negligence  in  this  all  essential  article,  soon  pro 
duce  irretrievable  want. 

Live  fences  are  becoming  more  and  more  indis- 
pensable ;  and  those  composed  of  the  ^Newcastle 
Thorn  (cratcegus  crusgalli.)  will  be  found  the  best, 
for  hardihood,  durability,  constant  verdure,  and  n  m 
bers  and  strength  of  the  thorns.  Live  fences,  as 
well  as  on  hards,  and  'all  fruit-trees,  demand  the 
earliest  attention;  and  will  be  growing  into  profit, 
whilst  other  improvements  are  progressing  If  to 
the  ditch  and  mound  faced  with  stone,  which  many 


tec- 
ion  both  to  your  hedge  plants  and  to) our  lieu!,)  you 
prefer  plain  hedging  ;  cultivate  strips  along  your 
hedge,  from  year  to  year,  well  manured,  and  plant 
potatoes,  and  your  thorns  will  arm  luxuriantly — 
In  a  few  continuations  of  the  potaioe  culture,  you 
will  gradually  reach  and  .invigorate  the  whole  extent 
of  your  hedge.  Let  no  person  begin  a  hed°,e,  who 
will  not  nurse  and  foster  it,  in  every  stage  of  its 
growth.  [To  be  continued.] 

NOTES.  ' 
(o)  In  what  particular  state,  that  is,  at  what  point  in  its 
process  of  fermentation   and  decompostion,    man  ire  is 
applied   with   the   greatest  advantage,  has  occasioi    ud 
much  discussion   without  having  established  any  general 
conviction,  or  settled    iri.iciples  on  the  subject.       The 
ejreat  difficulty    in   the  way  of  coming  to   a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  lies  in  this: — That   the   advocates  of    "  hot 
muck,"  and  of  "  tcell  rotted  manure,"  have  not  previously 
ag  eed  upon  their  data  ;  ,nd  sinee  men  are   apt  to  arrive 
at  different  conclusions,  even   when  starling   from  the 
same  premises,  arisingfrom  the  imperfec  ions  of  human 
perceptions  ;  how  much  more  apt  are  they  to  differ  in 
their  conclusions,  when  they  have  not  agreed  upon  ilieir 
premises..     Men  turn  back  to  back,   and  walking  each 
aftei  his  own  nose,  meet  face  no  face  at  the  antipodes  ; 
not  so  in  reasoning.     If  Agriculturists  would  settle  the 
question,  in  what  state  manure   is   most  effectually  ap- 
plied, they  must  agree  as  to  the  kind  of  manure ,  the  quali- 
ty of  the  soil,  the  nature  of  the  crop,  the  season,  Stc.  &c. 
for  example  tiie  manure  of  animals  that  have  two  stom- 
achs,  and  chew  tho*  cud,  as  is  the  case  with  most  ani- 
mals, that  have  no  front  teeth  in  their  upper  jaw,  such 
as  the  ow,  she'  p,  &c.  &c.  is  ejected  m  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  putrefaction  than  that  of  the  horse,  Stc. 
(ic. — Again,  sandy  land  would  probably  require  manure 
to  be  applied  in  a  very  different  state   from  that  which 
ould  be  suitable  for  very  stiff  land  ; — and  again,  a  small 
crop    which   is  of  delicate  fibre,   and  of  rapid   growth, 
would,  perhaps,  be  destroyed  by  an  unfermented,  hot 
muck,  which  would  prove  vrey  suitable  for  Indian  Corn, 
Tobacco,  &c— And  laslky,  this  hot  muck,  applied  advan- 
tageously to  Indian  Corn,  in  a  wet  season,  would  proba- 
bly burn  and  destroy  it  in  a  dry  one  ;  so  that  these  dis- 
putes about  the  relative  superiority   of  hot  muck,  and 


well  rotted  manure,  are  not  likely  to  conduce  to  the  es- 
blishmentof  any  seined  opinions,  until  these  previous 
data  are  agreed  upon.  The  same  remarks  may  be  made 
as  to  many  other  contested  points  in  agriculture. 

'1  he  most  heavily  -manured  lot  of  ground  we  ever  saw 
was,  some  years  since,  at  M'Coys,  on  the  Washington 
road  ;  it  oughi  to  have  produced  50  or  60  bushels  to  the 
acre  ;  it  was  themauur,  taken  immediatelj  from  the  sta- 
ble of  stage  horses  ,  the  season  was  dry:  the  Corn  was 
'■burnt  up,  "  and  the  field  did  not  produce  half  a  crop  — 
It  does  not  follow,  as  a  general  principle,  that  hot  muck 
is  not  sui  able  manure  for  Corn. 

<b)  What  constitutes  the  chief food  of  plants,  is  a  point 
much  disputed  by  gentlemen  of  science,  who  have  taken 
much  pains  to  investigale  the  subject.  For  a  well  sup- 
ported opinion,  contrary  to  the  one  here  expressed  and 
to  the  opinion  of  Col  I  aylor,  of  Virginia,  (,for  it  seems 
that  he  and  Judge  Peters  agree  on  this  better' than  on 
some  other  points,  i  we  refer  the  reader  to  a  learned  and 
able  communication  from  the  pen  of  Doctor  Joseph  E„ 

euse,  dated  ■  ambridge,  Dorset  County,  Dec  1st,  1818, 
addressed  to  H.  Majnadier,  Esq.  President  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society,  at  Annapolis,  originally  published  in 
the  Maryland  Gazette,  and  copied  in  the  Maryland  Cen« 
sor,  of  the  21th  Jan.  last.  Thai  very  interesting  essay, 
concludes  in  these  words: 

"  From  the  above  view  of  the  subject,  I  concei re  my- 
self justified  in  the  conclusion  thai  Araior's  hypothesis 
is  erroneous  j  that  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  considered 
ihe  great  matrix  of  manilres  in  his  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  term  ;  that  it  does  not,  in  its  material  constitution, 
contain  most  of  the  principles  of  vegetation  ;  and  that  it 
is  not  capable,  from  its  texture,  of  holding  extraneous 
matter  sufficient  for  their  "  whole  or  chief  sustenance  j" 
that  the  earth  contains  and  administers  the  adapted  nu- 
trimeut ;  and  upon  this  important  truth,  the  scientific  ag 
rlcultor  must  found  hi*  hypothesis  ;and  by  it,  the  practi- 
cal farmer  must  direct  his  experiment ;  otherwise,  the 
phenomena  of  vegetation  daily  presented  to  his  \iew, 
will  be  misconstrued  ;  his  premises  radically  false  ;  bis 
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ded   ciions  will  lead  him  into  endless  error,  and  his  fan 
cied  lights  the  more  fully  obscure  nis    vision. 

I  design  at  a  future  period,  to  demonstrate  that  Ara 
tor's  false  theory  has  led  him  into  practical  errors, 
which  with  the  sanction  of  their  respectable  authority 
may  operate  to  retard  both  the  science  aud  the  art  of 

agriculture. "  = 

From  the  Vermont  Republican. 


PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  following  remarks,  we   believe,  are  from  a 
source  which  entitles  tbetn  to  the  attention  of  far- 


mers. 

Messrs.    Ide  St  Aldrich, 
1  observed  in  your  present  week's  paper,  a  call 
on  farmers,  by  saying  that  prudent  ones  will  not  lei 
ihii-  season  of  the  year  pass,  without  pruning  their 
frui.  trees.,  and  stating  lhe  good  effects  it  will    have, 
&c.     The  good  effect,  of   seasonable  and  proper 
trimming  of  fruit  trees,  is  obvious  to   every  person 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  culture  of  fruit; 
but  from  observations  I  have  made  for  20  or  30  years 
past,   I    am  thoroughly   convinced  that   the  former 
method  of  pruning itfes,  in  <larch  and  April,  is  very 
injurious  to  orchards,  and  particularly  to  nurseries, 
which  have  been  long  neglected,  and  require   much 
trimming    I  have  observed  small  trees,  which  have, 
in  consequence  of  a  close  trimming  in  March,  died 
by  reason  of  the  drying  winds  penetrating  the  wounds 
so. deep,  and  letting  such  a  quantity  of  the  sap  and 
moisture  escape  before  the  sap  begins  to  move   up 
and  supply  the  loss.      In  this  case,  the  bark  adheres 
to  the  wood,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  sap  again  to  ascend;  and  of  course,  the 
sapliug  dies.    But  this  is  not  apt  to  be-the  case  with 
larger  trees,  when  deprived  of  those  supernumerary 
branches,  which  in  ordinary  cases  will  require  to  be 
taken  off;  but  they  will  nevertheless  suffer  great  dam 
agetby  such  amputations  at  this  season  of  the  year 
If  a  limb  of  any  considerable  size  is  cut  several  inch 
es  from  the  body,  in  March,  the  stump  will  become 
dry,  and  crack  open  nearly  to  the  body;   and  before 
the  new  growth  can  heal  over  the  wound,  the  stump 
will  rot,  and  this  defection  will  soon  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  the  tree,  atid  the  whole  will  soon  decay. — 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe  old  orchards 
which   formerly  were  trimmed  in  March,  will  find, 
that  almost  every  insiance  in  which  a  limb  of  any 
considerable  size  had  been  taken  off,  instead  of    the 
wound  being  healed,  and  the  tree  sound  and  healthy, 
a  large  cavity  is  found,  beginning  at  the  wound,  and 
rapidly  increasing  towards  the  heart,  which  soon  de- 
prives the  tree  of  health  and  vigor.   In  almost  every 
instance,  where  I  have  taken  offa  limb  in  June,  when 
the  tree  is  full  of  sap,  if  the  stump  be  left   smooth, 
the  new  growth  immediately.commences  its  healing 
operations,  and  instead  of  decaying  and  dying,   the 
wound    is  soon  healed   over,  and  the  tree   remains 
sound  and    flourishing      I  believe  the  best  time   in 
the  year  for  trimming  trees,  is  when  they  possess  the 
greatest  quantity   of  sap,  which  I  think  is  not   far 
from  the  middle  of  June 
•       Many  farrneis  do  not  commence  trimming  their 
young  orchards  so  soon  by  live,  and  in  some  cases 
by  ten  years,  as  they  ought      They  say   the  tree 
grows  well,  and  bears  well,  and  why  should  I  med- 
dle with  it?  The  fact  is,  many  of  our  orchards  are 
set  in  good  fertile  land,  and -their  growth  is  rapid, 
and  in  mauy  instances,  send  out  three  or  four  times 
as  many  branches  as  the  root  is  able  to   support  iu 
old  a;j,e  :  and  if  they  are  suffered  to  remain,  the  tree 
will  soon  dwindle,  acd  become  shrubby,  and  die  :  or, 


if  the  branches  are  taken  off  when  they  are  large, 
he  tree   will  be  much  more  injured,  than  it   would 
lave  been,  had  they  been  taken  off  smaller.   E.  P. 
Woodstock,  April  2i,  1818. 

From  the  Practical  American  Gardener. 

Toy  t\ve  \uont\\  oi  June.  • 


Melons  and  Cucumbers. 

All  the  melons  and  cucumbers  that  have  hitherto  been 
under  the  protection  of  glasses,  ar  paper  frames,  may 
now  have  been  removed   and  fully  exposed   to  the  o,ieu 
air.    Refreshment  of  water  will  be  necessary  occasion 
ally,  and  particularly  to  cucumbers. 

Keep  them  entirely  free  from  weeds,  and  hoe  the 
ground,  between  the  plants  frequently  ;  draw  the  earth 
fcentl^to  the  stems,  of  all,  and  lay  the  vines  off  in  a  reg- 
ular and  neat  manner  ;  prune  luxuriances,  by  nipping 
off  the  runn«rs  ;  lay  a  shingle  under  each  fruit  of  the 
melons. 

In  the  last  week  of  this  month,  sow  general  crops  of 
melons  and  cucumbers  for  pickling. 

Water  Melons,  Squashes,  and  Pumkins. 

These  plants  should  be  thinned  now,-  if  not  done  be- 
fore, leaving  but  three  of  the  best  id  each  hill;  draw  the 
earth,  with  a  hoe,  up  to  the  stems  of  the  plants,  as  high 
as  the  seed  leaves  ;  keep  the  ground  loose,  and  perfec  t!y 
clear  of  weeds. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 
Sweet  potatoes   must  have  earth  drawn  around   the 
hills,  to  encourage  the  growih  of  the  roots  ;  layoff  the 
ines  as  regularly  as  well  may  be,  and  keep  them  free 
from  weeds. 

Cauliflowers. 

The  early  cauliflowers  will  now  produce  their  heads ; 
care  must  he  had  to  break  dowa»the  leaves,  to  preserve 
the  flowers  from  sun  and  rain 

Draw  the  earth  round  the  plants,  in  the  form  of  a  ba- 
sin, to  retain  the  water,  which  should  be  frequently  giv- 
en them  plentifully,  which  will  greatly  enlarge  fhe  size 
of  the  flowers  ;  this  is  absolutely  necessary  iu  dry  sea- 
sons. 

The  cauliflower  plants,  from  late  sowing,  should  now 
be  planted  out  finally;  if  not  done  in  rainy  weather, 
give  them  water  after  planting,  and  lay  a  large  leaf  of 
cabbage,  as  a  shade,  over  them. 

Cabbages  and  Sauot/s, 

Take  the  opportunity  of  moist  or  cloudy  weather,  to 
plant  out  a  full  crop  of  the  late  spring  sowings  of  cab- 
bages, #avoys,  and  of  the  red  pickling  cabbage. 

Yog  may  now  sow  seeds  of  any  of  the  early  heading 
kinds,  as  the  early  Smyrna,  York,  Sugaf-Uaf,  or  Battec- 
sea,  for  autumn. 

Borecole,  Brussels' Sprouts,  Jerusalem  Kale,  Turnep-Cabbage, 
and  Broccoli. 
The  early  plants,  of  either  of  the-above  kinds,  may 
now  be  planted  out,  as  directed  in  may  ;  the  late  sown 
crops  should  be  thinned,  aud  those  pulled  out,  planted 
in  a  nursery  bed,  four  inches  asunder,  giving  them  a 
good  watering  when  planted,  and  afterwards  occasion- 
ally, until  well  rooted. 

Early  in  this  month,  sow  some  more  broccoli  seed,  for 
a  succession  crop,  to  produce  their  heads  iu  February. 
Celery. 

Celery  plants  may  now  be  planted  out  in  trenches  ; 
mark  out  the  trenches  by  line,  -ten  or  twelve  inches  wide 
and  allow  three  feet  between  trench  and  trench:  dig 
each  trench  a  moderate  spade  deep,  and  spread  the  earth 
dug  out,  equally  0.1  each  side  of  the  trench  ;  put  about 
three  inches  of  very  rotten  dung  into  the  trench,  then 
pare  the  sides,  and  dig  these  with  about  two  inches  0!' 
the  under  mould,  incorporating  altogether  ;.then  pu'  in 
the  plants,  in  the  middle  of  die  trench,  in  single  rows, 
about  six  inches  asunder  ;  trim  them  before  planting. 
When  completed,  give  them  a  plentiful  watering,  and 
shade  them,  by  placing  sticks  across  the  trenches,  and 
over  these  put  pine  boards,  until  they  strike  root,  and 
begin  to  grow,   when  the  boards  are  to  be  taken  off 

When  the  plants  are  grown  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
nine  inches,  they  should  have  then  first  landing  ;  this 
must  be  done  by  pulverizing  the  earth,  and  laying  11 
gently  around  their  sides,  leavnj  the  hearts  and  tops 
free  ,  repeati  ig  it,  very  few  days,  until  they  are  blanch- 
ed of  a  sufficient  height. 


Peas. 

A  few  peas  may  still  be  sown,  and  if  the  season  prove 
moist,  they  may  produce. 

Asparagus. 
The  asparagus  now   running  up  to  seed,   should  be 
cleared  of  weeds  ;  also  the  seedling  plants. 
Transplanting  Leeks. 
Manure  and  dig  the  ground  well,   then  draw  from  the 
seed  beds  the  strongest  plants,   trim  the  roots,  and  cut 
off  the  tops  of  the  leaves  ;   plant  them  in  rows  a  foot 
asunder,  and  six  inches  plant   from  plant,   in  the  rows  ; 
insert  their  shanks  into  the  earth  up  to  their  leaves. 
Lettuces. 
Sow  and  transplant  let'uees.  Let  this  be  done  in  moist 
weather,  or  else  water  them  plentifully. 
Sinill-SaUiding 
Continue  to  sow  cresses  and  other  small   sallading, 
once  a  weik.     Water  them  often  in  dry  weather. 
Kidney- Beam 
Sow  successive  crops  of  kidney  beans,  in  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  latter  end  of  this  month.  Land  up  the 
kidney-beans  sown  last  month. 

Carolina  ar*d  Lima  Beans 
Hoe  and  clean  the  ground  between  these  beans  ;    see 
that  all  are  properly  supported  with  sticks. 
Radishes. 
A  few  of  the  salmon  and  short  top  purple  radishes 
may  be  sown  ;    also  some  of  the  white  and  red  turnip- 
rooted  kinds.  Towards  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month, 
sow  a  good  crop  of  the  white  aud  black  winter  radish, 
to  draw  early  in  autumn. 

Carrots,  Parsneps,  and  Onions. 
The  crops  of  carrots,  parsneps,  and  onions,  must  now 
be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and  if  the  onions  incline  more 
to  tops  than  roots,  lay  the  tops  dowa. 
Beets. 
The  Crops  of  beets   should  be  kept  very  clean  from 
woods,  and  the  plants  thinned  to   eight  or  nine  inches 
plant  from  plant,  if  not  done  before. 
Endive. 
Transplant  endive  that  is  now  of  a  sufficient  size.  Sow 
another  crop  of  curled  endive,   about  the  middle,  and 
latter  end  of  the  month. 

Okra,  Tomatus,   Bgg'Plant. 
Earth  up  the  crops  of  okra  ;  where  too  thick,  thin 
them.     Keep  the  ground  cle  r  from  weeds. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  plant  out  tomatus  and 
egg-plants. 

Capsicums. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  plant  out  full  crops  of 
the  capsicums  from  the  seed  beds. 
•      Cardoons. 
Plant  out  cardoons  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  feet,  every  way,  from  one  an'other  :    one 
good   plant  is  sufficient   in  a  place,   as  they  rise  to   the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  require  a  considerable 
quautity  of  earth  to  blanch  them. 

Plant  Pot-Herbs,S3c. 
Plant  out  from  the  seed-beds,  for  edgings  of  the  bor- 
ders,   or  in  beds,   plants  of  thyme,   hysop,  sage,   sweet 
margorain,  winter  savory,  &c.  &c      Let  this  be  done,  if 
possible,  in  moist  and  cloudy   weather. 

Gathering  Herbs. 
All  kinds  of  herbs,  such  as  mint,  balm,  clary,  Ia\ende,r, 
sage,  rosemary  &c.  that  are  gathered  for  drying,  >i  for 
distillation,  should  be  cut  off,  when  just  .beginning  to 
come  into  full  flower,  and  laid  in  the  shade  to  dry 
gradually. 

To  destroy  weeds. 
As  the  sun,  at  this  season  of  the  vear,  is  powerful.  Ttve 
the  ground  a  complete  hoeing,  where  it  can  he  done; 
th  weed  will  more  easily  be  destroyed,  and  by  stir  1  ig 
the  earth  around  t  e  plants,  particularly  after  a  sho.ver 
of  rain,  it  will  refresh  them. 

Mr.  Philips,  says  a  Philadelphia  paper,  took  his  fare- 
well benefit  at  Ne  v  Ifora,  on  Monday.  There  tva.  ",1650 
in  the  house.  This  is  the  6th  benefit  Mr.  Philips  has 
had  in  New  Vork,  in  about  18  months:  the  receipts  aver- 
aged at  $9,900.  These  are  substantial  evidences  of  pub- 
lic approbation.  —  [Aye,  and  of  hard  times  ton'.] 

If  the  introduction  of  s  i;ar-cane.  into  Italy  (in  rivalry 
of  efforts  miking  in  France  1   is  successful,    the  Italians 
boaslingly  say    to  the  French,    "your  sugar    is 
beet." 
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Ag-neulUir"  ai  ComvawmeatVous. 


TO    THE    EDITOR. 

Dated  Uazcrstown,  May  17,  1819. 

Sir — I  have  met  with  two  or  three  numbers  of 
the  Farmer  at  our  Reading-Room,  and  am  desirous 
of  appropriating  to  myself  a  work  of  so  much  general 
utility.  I  wish  to  he  considered  a  subscriber,  as 
from  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  will  be 
glad  to  receive  all  the  numbers. 

How  come9  it,  that  in  a  county  more  distinguish- 
ed than  the  most  of  its  sisters  for  skill  and  attention, 
in  and  to  husbandry,  your  subscription  list  has  not 
been  seen  ? — 1  am  of  opinion,  that  an  active  agent 
m  I  obtain  for  your  paper,  handsome  encourage- 
ment here  ;  it  is  very  generally,  among  all  whom  I 
See,  highly  spoken  of 

At  present,  though  we  make  excellent  crops,  eve- 
ry son  treads  in  his  father's  precise  footsteps,  and 
our  whole  .system  of  agriculture  depends  on  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  as 
marked  in  the  large  Dutch  Almanac.  We  plant, 
we  so  -••,  we  reap  and  mow  ;  we  fell  trees,  we  make 
shingles,  we  roof  our  houses,  secure  bacon,  make 
fences,  spread  manure,  when  the  moon  is  auspicious. 
If  we  are  ready  before  her  ladyship,  we  wait  the  hap- 
pv  moment  when  her  aspect  shall  say,  proceed  — 
Dr.  Crawford's  system  of  unruly  rermiculi  in  the 
blood,  led  him  to  the  same  course  of  practice,  as  was 
pursued  by  those  who  damned  his  animalcule  and 
ascribed  fever  to  other  causes  :  so  our  Lunacy  leads 
to  results  as  happy  as  those  which  flow  from  the  the- 
ories of  our  neighbours. 

I  am  willing  to  render  to  Cassar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar's  ;  to  the  moon,  the  moon's: — but  I  con- 
fess, I  should  like  to  see'her  power  somewhat  cir- 
cumscribed, and  the  limits  of  her  reign  ascertained 
I  have  always  ascribed  great  influence  to  the  genial 
sun,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  all  moonshine,  here. 

NOTE. 

A  thought  has  occurred  to  us  which  we  may  some  dayj 
put  in  execution— to  give  extracts  from  the  numerous' 
letters  we  receive  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
They  would  indicate  the  estimation  in  which  agriculture 
'  is  held;  its  present  sta'e,  and  the  temper  and  habits  of; 
the  people  in  regard  to  it,  in  various  parts  and  climates! 
ef  our  country.     The  foregoing  is  so  full  of  wit  and  sa- 


ir.ers  to  take  possession,  in  fee  simple,  of  these  central 

Tarms. — They  would  soon  find,  if  they  would  learn  on 

'any  terms,  that  the  enhancement  in  the  value  of  their  own 

lands  by  its  increased  fertility,  would  pay  them  a  good 

interest  on  the   stock   invested  in  the  pattern  farm. — 

Should  this  plan  be  adopted,  the  Editor  of  the  .Imericun 

Farmer  v/ill   advertise  gratuitously  for  what  we  might 

call  a'farming  schoolmaster;  and  he  has  little  doubt  that 

some  of  the  farmers  in  Chester  County,   worth  their  | 

^100, 0i5o,   who  drive  their  wagons  to  market,  might  be  : 

induced  to  spare  one  of  their  sons  from  the  plough.  £o  go 

down  and  give  lessons  on  the  art  of  making  manure,  do-  j 

ver,  butter  and  money,  and  abundance  and  good  health.*  j 

*A  gentleman  mentioned  the  other  day,  an  occurrence  1 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  habits  and  condition  of  a  certain 
neighbourhood — he  said  he  met  on  the  road,  going  to  a 
neighbouring  village,  an  old  fashioned,  imported  coach, 
drawn  by  two  half  starved  horses,  driven  by  a  naked 
negro  slave,  conveying  a  live  hog,  to  buy  a  jug  of  rotft! 

VVhat  a  picture  was  there  of  aristocracy,  poverty^Ia- 
ziness,  bad  management,  love  of  luxury,'  ruins  of  fallen 
grandeur,  bad  management,  &.c.  &c.  &c. !!! — Ed  Fa,  mer. 


respondent,  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the  facts;  of 
the  trulh  of  his  own  assertions,  we  have  no  more  doubt 
than  we  should  have  of  our  own  experience.  The  com- 
mon opinion  is,  that  pot-liquor  is  very  wholesome  and 
fattening  lo  hogs;  and  so  it  may  be,  but  that  may  be  be- 
cause a  very  great  proportion  of  it  is  the  liquor  of  other 
than  hog  meat;  and  because,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case, 
it  is  made  into  a  swill  which  contains  many  other  nutri- 
tious ingredients.  But  let  those  who  would  make  the 
experiment,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  made,  let 
them  give  a  hog,  for  a  short  time,  the  liquor  of  hog  meat 
only,  or  to  a  cow,  beef  soup,  of  which  much  is  given  to 
them  in  toivns,  and  we  question  if  it  would  not  be  Tory 
soon  discovered,  that  the  effects  would  he  such  as  the 
"rough,"  but  very  intelligent  and  observing  farmer,  has 
described.  —  Eft.  Farmer. 

*M\sceA\ai\to\\s  feeler  ions. 


ivWi/WW^tW'. 


For  ihe  American  Farmer. 

Mr.  Eoitor— In  compliance  with  your  urgent  request,  ' 
I  proceed  to  sftile  the  substance  of  my  remarks,  in  con- 
versation with  you,  concerning  the  effects  of  certain 
kinds  of  feed  on  the  constitutions  of  the  hog  and  the 
cow      And.  first  of  the  hog:  I  have  observed  that  the 
common  pot  liquor,  from  the  boiling  of  pork  or  bacon, 
to  be  injurious  to  confined  hogs,  an*  of  no  benefit  (if  not 
an  injury)  to  those  running  at  large.     In  my  opinion  it 
produces  a  disposition  to  mange.    (I  think  that  the  large 
hogs,  fed  in  Boston,  by  Mr.  Patterson,  with  kucheu  swill, 
must  have  had  but  little  pork  in  its  composition  1     And 
next  of  the  cow.     1  was  informed,  by  an  old  gentleman 
who  practised  the  veterinary  art  in  Baltimore,  for  seve-  , 
ral  years  before  his  death,  that  he  believed  that  most  of 
the  complaints  of  the  cows  ill  Baltimore,  originated  from 
feeding  on  slops,  composed  in  part  of  the  boilings  of 
beef  and*pork.     I  bought  some -Baltimore  cows  one  fall, 
and  found  them  much  weaker,  and  more  difficult  to  win- 
ter, for  their  appearance,  than  any  I  ever  fed;  and  it  is  j 
my  opinion,  that  this  disposition  was  produced  by  feed- 
ing on  such  slops  as  1  have  above  described.     And  1  am 
of'lhe  opinion,  that  it  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  inju 
rious  to  the  health  and  constitution  of  any  animal  to  i 
feed  on  its  own  kind.     The  best  feed  I  have  ever  given 
to  hogs  is  milk;  and'it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  worst  for 
dogs.     Rich  pot  liquor  will  fatten  dogs,  and  kill  hogs.    If; 
ihese  observations  are  considered  worthy  a  place  iij  your 
paper,  you  may  insert  them. 

A  ROUGH  FARMER. 

St.  Domingo  Farm,  May  21,  1819. 

tirical  observation  on  the  prejudices  of  the  people  in  the  I  NoTE.-The  facts  and  reasoning  of  our  esteemed  corres- 
wealthiesi  and  most  improved  part  of  the  state,  that  we  I  pondent,  would  see*  to  be  confirmed  by  the  known  aver- 
cannot  help  throwing-  it  into  our  paper.  We  have  felt  j  sion  of  carniverous  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  to  feeding 
particular^  anxious  to  eDlist  in  our  cause,  the  services !  on  their  own  kind.  Naturalists  tell  us,  that  birds  which 
ofgentlemen  of  experience  ia    ■  ashington  and  Fredeiicki  feed  on  carrion,  are  most  fond  of  dead  animals  which 

Counties They  have    he  reputation  of  being  the  mpsl  |  bear  the  nearest  rf semblance  in  character  and  propen- 

fert,!'?  &  best  cultivated  portions  of  the  state.  The  inraas ;  sitie's  to  themselves;  but  they  refuse  to  draw  subsistence 
bv  which  'his  enviable  condition  and  honorable  repnta  |  from'  the  inanimate  remains  of  their  own  kind.  The 
tion  has  been  acquired.— the  systems  pursued,  if  described  ;  buzzard  will  feed  on  the  dead  hog;  the  dog  on  the  ear- 
in  detail,  could  not  fail  to  promote,  essentially,  the  im-  i  case  of  the  dead  horse:  hut  buzzard  will  not  eat  buz 
■provement  of  the  lower  counties;  we  hope  our  friends 
there,  will  not  ''hide  their  lights," — for  example,  we 


ORIGIN  OF  RIVERS. 
A  question  has  long  existed  among  philosophers,  and 
has  never  been  settled  by  universal  consent,  whether 
the  rivers  depend  solely,  for  their  supply,  upon  the  water 
which  descends  from  the  atmosphere,  or  whether  there 
is  a  kind  of  circulation  of  water  within  the  earth  like  that 
of  the  blood  in  the  animal  economy,  or  that  of  the  winds 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  means  of  which,  perennial  springs 
arc  constantly  supplied,  by  some  .mechanical  process  in 
nature,  from  "the  fountains  of  the  great  deep ."  Ricciolus 
affirms  upon  calculation,  that'the  Volga,  or  the  St.  Law- 
rence, alone  discbarges  annually,  a  greater  quantity  of 
water  than  falls  in  rain,  snow,  and  dew  npon  the  whole 
surface  of  the  giobe-  These  and  other  known  rivers  are 
said,  upon  a  very  moderate  calculation,  to  discharge 
more  than  five  hundred  times  as  much  water  into  the 
sea,  38  falls  in  rains,  tec.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
thero  must  siib-ist  subterraneous  communications  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  sources  of  fountains,  rivers  and 
larger  springs,  by  which  these  are  supplied:  and  (bis 
opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  known  existence  of  Cha- 
rybdes  which  swallow  the  sea;  if  these  happen  to  be 
stopped,  the  largest  rivers  have  been  said  to  be  dried  up, 
and  wholly  ceased  to  run  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is 
stated  in  Ree's  Cyclopedia,  that  there  are  accounts  in  his- 
tory, of  this  having  happened  lo  the  Thames,  the  Med  way, 
and  the  Trent,  in  England  ;  the  Elve,  the  Motala,  and 
Gulspang,  in  Sweden,  and  other  rivers  in  other  countries. 
On  the  contrary,  it  these  Charybdes  happen  to  be  too 
open,  fresh  water  springs  depending  upon  them  become 
salt,  Pliny  relates,  that  this  once  happened  in  Caria, 
near  Neptune's  Temple.  Various  other  instances  have 
been  stated  by  historians, 'ancient  and  modern. 


sh-i  dd  be  glad  lo  have  an  extract  from  the  Register  of 
the  pr  dnce  of  some  of  the  Washington  County  Fanners. 
Verbal  statements  have  been  often  made,  which  the  low- 
er county  F  rmers  refuse  'o  credit,  perhaps  because 
rh-  j  reflect  on  ;heir  own  bad  and  slovenly  management. 
|rrpli  yn"ng  fanners,  in  the  lo"  er  part  of  the  state, 
wh  i  live  1)  'low  the  great  mail  road  'ine,  running  east 
and  w  est,  m<l  see  but  little  of  the  world— if,  we  say,  they 
could  Blimmo  i  up  the.  courage  to  cross  that  line  in  June 
or  July,  and  make  a  short  tour  through  Washington.  Fre- 
rieri.'i.,  a-;'i  snae  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  it  wouid  pay 
them  ten  t>me-  over  the  expense,  by  the  certain  improve- 
ment of  all  their  hi  sbandry  practices,  and  of  course,  be 
an  increase  in  the  value  and  productiveness  of  their  land 
and  their  labour,  for  the  balance  of  their  lives, — but  if 
this  would  involve  too  violent  a  departure  from  their  old 
jogtrot  habits,  ne  nould  advise  them,  to  purchase  by 
subscr'p'ion,  a  small  farm  in  every  ten  miles  square, 
(ab  i  '  ihe  usual  extei  t  of  their  observation)  and  then 
procure  some  Pennsylvania,  or  Frederick  County  F.ar- 


zard,  nor  dog,  dog.  Every  thing  in  life  has  its  enemies, 
and  its  viciims;  but  it  would  appear  to  be  ineompalib'le 
with  tiie  standing  ordinances  of  nature,  that  any  order 
of  animated  beings  should  derive  the  means  of  life,  and 
prosper  by  the  consumption  of  its  own  kind:  in  a  word, 
thai  it  should  be  interested  in  the  destruction  of  its  own 
species,  implies  a  contradiction  in  the  order  of  things. 

In  the  human  family  we  know,  that  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  health,  or  more  offensive  to  the  sense,  than 
the  effluvia  which  escapes  from  the  body  of  our  own 
kind;  hence  arises,  in  a  great  degree,  the  unhealthiness 
of  jails,  birth-deck3,  &.c.  &c.  Nothing,  it  is  said,  is  more 
disgusting  than  such  places  when  not  well  ventilated; 
and  it  is,  we  believe,  the  settled  opinion  of  medical  men, 
that  man  would  live  longer  in  close  confinement  with  any 
other  animal,  than  with  man.  Consumptive  patients  have 
been  lodged  in  stables,  while  their  presence  has  been 
thought  to  be  hurtful  to  their  own  family,  confined  and 
too  closely  lodged  in  the  same  room 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  horses  are  often  diseased,  by 
being  kept  too  much  crowded  in  stables,  not  well  aired. 
We  make  these  hasty  remarks  on  tbe  letter  of  our  cor 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Hanoverians  and  Prussians  have  agreed  to  make 
the  river  Ems  navigable  within  three  years,  for  ships  of 
3U0  tons.  By  a  communication  whicl  the  latter  have 
determined  to  make  with  the  river  l.ipse,  there  will  be 
a  water  communication  from  -the  north  of  Germany 
with  the  Rhine,  from  Embden  to  Wesel.  The  expense 
is  calculated  at  1500,000  sterling.  Perhaps  Embden  nmy 
thus  rise  at  the  expence  of  Bremen  A  Communication 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  by  means  of  canals,  would 
perhaps  be  the  greatest  possible  improvement  to  the 
trade  of  Germany:  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  till  pub- 
lic spirit  shall  pervade  the  disunited  provinces  of  ihe 
confederation  A  canal  is  in  contemplation  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  F.lbc-  ;  Out  the  way  of  executing  it  is  not 
agreed  upon  — Lubeck  would  be  ruined  by  the  loss  of 
the  Russian  trade,  if  the  projected  canal  did  not  pass  by 
it,  as  it  easily  might,  by  means  of  the  river  Stexnedx 
which  plan  has  already  been  begun  under  the  French 
Usurpation.  Denmark  wishes  to  lead  it  through  (iols- 
tein;  Mecklenburgh  wants  it  to  go  through  its  own  ter- 
ritory from  Wismar,  to  some  little  town  on  the  banks  of 

the  Elbe.  ' 

PERPETUAL  MOTION. 

Mr.  Spence,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  constant 
motion  by  means  of  magnetism,  has  placed  one  of  his 
clocks,  which  is  driven  by  the  unceasing  action  of  mag- 
net, in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Observatory,  on  the 
i.'alton  Hill  It  was  deppsited  there  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th  Dec.  last,  and  the  key  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Bart  Vice  President  of  the  As- 
tronomical Instituiion.  Mr.  Spence  was  induced  to  take 
this  step,  in  consequence  of  the  assertion  of  several  in- 
dividuals, that  the  motion  was  kept  up  by  some  cause 
different  from  magnetism. 
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The  Velocipedp,  or  Swift  Walker. 

We  furnish  our  readers  with  a  representation  of  the 
Velocipede   and  a  particular   description  of    it    I 
from  the  London  Observer,   which  is  the  best  we  have 
met  with. 

This  truly  original  machine  was  the  invention  of 
'  Baron  Charles  De  Drais,  master  of  the  woods  and  for- 
ests of   H.  R.  H.  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.     The  ac- 
count given  of  it  by  the  inventor,  of  it:,  nature,  and  pro- 
perties— is, 

1.  That  on  the  well-maintained  post-road,  it  will  tra- 
vel up  hill  as  last  as  an  active  man  can  walk. 

2.  On  a  plain,  even  after  a  heavy  rain,  it  will  go  six 
or  seven  miles  an  hour,  which  is  as  swift  as  a  courier. 

.When  roads  are  dry  and  firm,  it  runs  on  a  plain  at 
the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  which  is  equal 
to  a  horse's  gallop. 

4.  On  a  descent  it  equals  a  horse  at  full  speed. 

Its  theory  is  founded  on  the  application  of  a  wheel  to 
the  action  of  a  man  in  walking. 

Vi  ith  respect  to  the  economy  of  power,  this  invention 
may  ue  compared  to  that  very  ancient  one  of  carriages, 
Asa  horse  draws,  in  a  well  constructed  carriage,  both 
the  carnage  and  Its  load  much  easier  than  he  could  car- 
ry the  load  alone  on  his  back  ;  so  a  man  conducts,  by 
means  of  the  Velocipede,  hisbody  easier  than  if  he  had 
its  whole  weight  to  support  on  his  feet.  It  is  equally  in 
comestible,  that  the  Velocipede  as  it  makes  but  one  lm 
pressiou,  or  rut,  may  always  be  directed  in  the  best  part 
of  a  road.  Onahard  road,  the  rapidity  of  ihe  Velocipede 
ccsembles  that  of  an  expert  skaiter;  as  the  principles  of 
the  two  motions  are  the  same.  In  truth,  it  runs  a  consid- 
erable distance  while  the  rider  is  inactive,  and  willi  the 
same  rapidity  as  when  his  feet  are  in  motion  :  and  in  a 
descent,  it  will  beat  the  best  horses  in  a  great  distance, 
without  being  exposed  to  the  risks  incidental  to  them, 
as  it  is  guided  by  the  mere  gradual  motion  of  the  fin- 
gers, and  may  be  instantly  stopped  by  the  feet. 

It  consists  of.  two  wheels,  one  behind  the  other,  con- 
nected by  a  perch,  on  which  a  saddle  is  placed,  for  the 
seat  of  the  traveller.  The  front  wheel  is  made  to  turn 
on  a  pivot,  and  is  guided  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bath 
chair. — On  a  cushion  in  front,  the  fore-arm  is  rested  ; 
a/id  by  this  means  the  instrument  and  the  traveller  are 
kept  in  equilibrio. 

Its  Management. 

The  traveller  having  placed  himself  in  the  position 
represented  in  the  cut  his  elbows  extended,  and  his 
body  inclined  a  little  forward,  must  place  his  arms  on 
the  cushion,  and  preserve  his  equilibrium  by  pressing 
lightly  on  that  side  whi  h  appears  to  be  risin.:  The  rud- 
der \if  'I  may  be  so  called)  must  be  held  by  both  hands 
which  are  not  to  rest  on  the  cushion,  that  they  may 
be  at  full  liberty,  as  they  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
the  machine,  as  the  arms  are  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  balance  of  it  (attention  will  soon  produce  sufficient 
dexterity  for  this  purpose  :)  then  placing  the  feet  light- 
ly o.i  the  ground,  lope  hut  very  slow  steps  are  to  be  la- 
ken,  in  a  right  line  at  first ;  taking  care  to  avoid  turn- 
ing the  toes  out,  lest  the  heel  should  come  in  contact 
with  the  hind  wheel.  It  is  only  after  having  acquired 
dexterity  in  the  equilibrium  and  direction  of  the  velo- 
cipede, that  the  attempt  to  increase  the  motion  of  the 
feet,  or  to  keep  them  elevated  while  it  is  in  rapid  mo- 
tion ought  to  be  attempted 

The  saddle  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  as  well  as  the 
cushiou,  at  pleasure;  thus  suited  to  the  heightof  various 
persons.  

X  new  invented  hobby-horse  has  been  put  iDto  ope- 
ration in  England.  The  road  from  lpswick  to  Whitton 
is  travelled  every  evening  by  three  pedestrian  hobby- 
horses; and  the  distance,  which  is  three  miles,  is  per- 
formed in  fifteen  minutes. 


import:  n>  to  Stone  Masons 
Mortar. — It  is  well  known,  that  mortar  is  composed  of 
quick  inneaiid  sand,  reduced  to  a  paste  by  water.  When 
dry  it  become-,  as  hard  as  stone,  and  as  durable;  and  ad- 
hering with  great  tenacity  to  the  surfaces  of  the  stoat 
which  it  is  employed  to  cemeut,  a  whole  wall  becomes 
nothing  eke  ihan  one  solid.stone.  Bulthis  etfec'.  is  pro- 
ery  imperfectly  unless  the  mortar  is  skilfully 
prepared  ;  a  circumstance  loo  little  understood,  or  too 
little  attended  to  by  those  who  generally  have  charge  of 
Ihe  |  reparation.  The  following  directions  may  buuse 
ful  to  mechanics  who  work  in   mortar. 

The  lime  should  be  pure,  perfectly  free  from  carbonic' 
acid,  and  in  the  state  of  a  very  fine  powder  ;  the  sand 
should  be  free  from  clay-  and  partly  in  the  slate  of  tin 
.»and  partly  in  thai  of  gravel;  the  water  should  be.pure, 
and  if  previously  saturated  with  lime,  so  much  the  bet 
ter.  The  best  proportions,  according  to  the  experience 
of  Dr.  Higgins,  are  three  parts  of  time  sand,  four  parts 
of  coarse  sand,  one  part  of  quick  lime,  recently  slack- 
ed, and  as  little  water  as  possible 

The  stony  consistence  which  mortar  acquires,  is  owing 
partly  to  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  but  principal 
ly  to  the  combination  of  part  of  the  water  with  the  lime; 
this  last  ciicumstance  explains  the  reason  why.  If  to 
common  mortar  one  fourth  part  of  lime,  reduced  to 
powder,  without  being  slacked,  is  added,  the  inort3r, 
when  dry,  acquires  much  greater  solidity  that  it  other 
wise  would.  This  was  first  proposed  by  Loriot  ;  and  a 
number  of  experiments  >vere  afterwards  made  by  Mor 
vqrn.  The  proportions  which. this  philosopher  found  to 
"answer  best,  are  the  following  : 

fine  sand,  .  .  .0,3 

Cement  of  well  baked  bricks,  .  0,3 

Slack  lime,  .  .  .  0,2 

Uuslacked  lime,  .  0,2 

10 
The  same  advantages  may  be  attained  by  using  as  lit- 
tle waier  as  possible  in  slacking  the  lime. 

Higgms  fflund  that  the  addition  of  burnt  bones  im- 
proved mortar,  by  giving  it  tenacity,  and  rendering  it 
less  apt  to  crack  in  drying  ;  but  they  ought  never  to  ex- 
ceed one  fourth  part  of  the  lime   employed. 

When  a  little  manganese  is  added  to  mortar  it  acquires 
the  important  property  of  hardening  under  water,  so 
that  it  may  be  employed  in  constructing  those  edifices 
which  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  action  of  water. 
Lime-stone  is  often  combined  with  manganese  ;  in  that 
case  it  becomes  brown  by  calcination.— Phiiud.   Union 

Derivation  of  the  word  "  Corset." 
Some  twenty  years  ago,  a  fat  English  lady,   having 


The  president  of  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society, 
has  published  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  him  by 
general  John  Armstrong,  bu  the  sub  ject  of  the  Cana- 
dian thistle  :  . 

Rkd  Hook,   April  27,  1319. 

Sir — Findine,  by  a  publication,  under  your  sig- 
nature, as  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Berkshire,  that  it  is  a  desideratum  with  that  body  to 
discover  "  the  means  of  extirpating  the  Canada  this- 
tle in  an,  economical  way,  practicable  to  fanners  in 
general,"  I  have  thought  it  would  not  be  improper 
to  give  you  the  result  of  my  experience  on  that  head 
—without,  however,  wishing  to  be  considered  a  can- 
didate for  your  premium. 

Three  years  ago,  a  labourer  pointed  out  to  me  a 
piece  of  ground  on  my  farm,  covered  with  the  Cana- 
da thistle.  He  was  unable  to  suggest  any  means  of 
killing  it,  but  remarked,  that  it  might  be  kept  from 
spreading,  by  heaping  and  burning  upon  it  buck-wheat 
or  other  straw.  As  this  method  was  but  a  palliative, 
I  pursued  another,  and  this  was,  to  pour  slowly  up- 
on it,  the  fish,  beef,  and  pork  pickle  of  my  winter  pro- 
visions. In  a  few  days  there  was  not  an  appearance 
of  vegetation  of  any  kind  on  the  earth  to  which  the 
pickle  had  been  applied,  and  from  that  day  to  this, 
the  thistles  have  not  re-appeared. 

While  thinking  on  this  subject,  I  had  determined 
Chad  the  pickle  failed)  to  try  apple  puimnace,  spread 
thinly  over  the  thistles — knowing  that  malic  acid 
would  destroy  the  most  vigorous  and  top-rooted 
plants. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient,  hum- 
ble servant,  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Thomas  Melville,  Jr.  Esq. 


Dr.  FRJJYKLIJY'S  plan  for  studying  languages; 
hints  on  this  subject — His  entrance  into  public 
tije — -first  turn  of  his  thoughts  on  public  affairs 
* — His  account  of  the  arrival,  character,  and 
preaching  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  JVhitefield. 
"In  the  conduct  of  my  newspaper,  I  carefully 
excluded  all  libelling  and  personal  abuse,  which  is  of 
late  years  become  so  disgraceful  to  our  country.— 
Whenever  I  was  solicited  to  insert  any  thing  of  that 
visited  Paris,  obtained  from  a  milliner  a  certain  article  kind,  and  the  writers  pleaded  ^as  they  generally  did) 
of  dress,  much  in  vogue  among  belles  and  feminine  the  liberty  of  the  press  ;  and  that  a  newspaper  was 
beaux.  On  her  retarn  all  the  fat  ladies  were  smitten  like  a  stage-coach,  in  which  any  one  who  would  pay 
with  envy,  to  see  her  shape  elegantly  improved  into  that ,     ,  ,  J  .,    .  ,       r, '. 

of  an  hour-glass.  She  lost  no  time  in  exhibiting  her  ex-  haJ  a  n?hJ  t0  a  Placei  "V  answer  was> that  1  would 
quisite  person  at  a  ball ,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  waltz,  Prmt  the  piece  separately,  if  desired,  and  the  author 
swooned  awa;.  Her  clothes  were  soon  unlaced  and  the  might  have  as  many  copies  as  he  pleased,  to  distri- 
cause  of  her  fainting  discovered.     "  O  la  !"  exclaimed  i  ' 


ddzen  of  her  female  friends,  "  what  is  that  you  wear." 
O  curse  it .'"  replied  she,  and  immediately  hurried  out 
of  the  room.  The  words  of  the  lady,  she  being  of  fasti? 
ionables  the  most/os/uonoti/e,  were -decisive.  Curses,  or  as 
they  are  now  termed,  Corsets,  became  the  order  of  the 
day  ;  and  although  many  a  simple  girl  has  since  had  oc 
casion  to  give  them  their  original  appellation,  they  still 
appear  to  stand  their  ground. 


How  to  make  Starch. 

To  make  starch  from  wheat,  the  grain  is  steeped  in 
cold  water  until  it  becomes  soft  and  yields  a  milky  juice 
by  pressure  ;  it  is  then  put  into  sacks  of  linen,  and  pres- 
sed in  a  vat  filled  with  cold  water  ;  as  long  as  any  milky 
juice  exudes,  the  pressure  is  continued  ;  the  Uuid  gradu- 
ally becomes  clear,  and  a  white  powder  siibsioTes,  wtiich 
is  starch. — Davy's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 


To  'Purify  Rancid  Butler. 

Melt  it  with  a  slow  fire,  in  a  well  glazed  earthen  ves 
sel.  to  which  put  soft  water,  working  them  well  together, 
k.  when  it  is  cold,  take  away  the  curd  and  the  whey  al 
the  bottom  ;  do  it  a  second  and  a  third  time  in  rose  wa- 
ter, always  working  them  very  well  together.  I  he  but- 
ter thus  clarified,  will  be  of  the  sweetest  delicious  taste 


bute  himself  ;  but  that  I  would  not  take  upon  me  to 
spread  his  detraction;  and  that  having  contracted 
with  my  subscribers  to  furnish  them  with  what  might 
be  either  useful  or  entertaining,  I  could  not  (ill  their 
papers  with  private  altercations  in  which  they  had  no 
concern,  without  doing  them  manifest  injustice. — 
Now,  many  of  our  printers  make  no  scruple  in  gra- 
tifying the  malice  of  individuals,  by  false  accusations 
of  the  fairest  characters  among  ourselves,  augmen- 
ting animos.t)  even  to  the  producing  of  duels  ;  and 
are  moreover  so  indiscreet  as  to  print  scurrilous  re- 
flections on  the  government  of  neighbouring  states, 
aud  even  on  the"  conduct  of  our  best  national  allies, 
iliich  may  be  attended  with  the  most  pernicious 
:onsequt'uces  These  things  I  mention  as  a  caution 
toyoun^'  printers,  and  that  they  be  encouraged  not  to 
pollute  the  presses,  and  disgrace  Iheir  proles-ion  by 
such  infamous  practises,  but  refuse  steadily,  as  they 
may  see,  by  my  example;  that  such  a  course  of  con- 
duct will  not,  on  the  whole,  he  injurious  to  their  in- 
inlere;ts  " 

"  1  had  begun  in  1733  to  study  languages;  I  soon 
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made  myself  so  much  a  master  of  tlie  French,  as  to 
be  able  to  read  the  books  of  that  language  with  case. 
1  then  undertook  the  Italian:  an  acquaintance,  who 
was  also  learning  it,  used  oTten  to  tempt  me  to  play 
chess  with  him:  finding  this  took  up  t.00  much  of  the 
lime  I  had  to  spare  for  study,  I  at  length  refused  to 
play  any  more,  unless  on  this  condition,  that  the  vic- 
tor in  every  game  should"  have  a  right  to   impose  a 
task,  either  of  parts  of  grammar,  to  be  got  by  heart, 
or  in  translations,  Stc.   which  tasks  the  vanquished 
was  to  perform  upon  honour  before  our  next  meeting: 
as  we  played  pretty  equally,  we  thus  beat  one   ano- 
ther into  that  language.     I  afterwards,  with  a  little 
pains-taking,  acquired  as  much  of  the  Spanish  as  to 
read  their   books  also.     1  have   already  mentioned 
that  I  had  only  one   year's    instruction  in  a  Latin 
school,  and  that  when  very  young,  after  which  I  ne- 
glected that  language  entirely.     But  when  I  had  at- 
tained an  acquaintance  with  the  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish,  I  was  surprised  to  find,  on  looking  over  a 
Latin   Testament,  that   I  understood    more  of  that 
language  than  I  had  imagined;  which  encouraged  n;e 
to  apply  myself  again  to  the  study  of  it,  and  I  met 
with  the  more  success,   as  those  preceding  languages 
had  greatly  smoothed  my  way.     From  these  circum 
stances,  1  have  thought  there  was  some  inconsisten- 
cy in  our  common  mode  of  teaching  languages.     We 
are  told  that  it  is  proper  to  begin  first  with    the  I  at- 
in,  and  having  acquired  that,  it  will  be  more  easy  to 
attain  those  modern  languages  which  are  derived  from 
it:  and  yet  we  do  not  begin  with  the  Greek,    in  or- 
der more   easily  to    acquire  the  Latin.     It  is  true, 
that  if  we  can  clamber  and  get  to  the  top  of  a  stair 
case,  without  using  the  steps,  we  shall  more  easily 
gain  thvm  in  descending;  but  certainly,  if  we  begin 
with  the  lowest,  we  shall  with   more  ease  ascend  to 
the  top;  and  1  would  therefore  offer  it  to  the  consi- 
deration of  those  who   superintend   the  education  erf 
our  youth,  whether, — since  many  of  those  who  be- 
gin with  the  Latin,   quit  the  same,    after   spending 
some  years  without  having  made  any  great  proficien- 
cy, aud  what  they  have   learned,    becomes  almost 
useless,  so  that  their  time  has  been  lost — it  would 
not  have  been  better  to  have  begun  with  the  French, 
proceeding  to  the  Italian  and  Latin.     For  though, 
after   spending  the  same    time  they  should  quit  the 
study  of  languages,  and  never   arrive  at  the  Latin, 
they  would,  however,  have  acquired  another  tongue 
or  two,  that  being  in  modern  use,  might  be  service- 
able tn  them  in  common  life. 

"  My  first  promotion  was,  my  being  chosen,  in 
1736,  clerk  of  :he  general  assembly.  The  choice 
was  made  that  year  without  opposition,  but  the  year 
following,  when  I  was  again  proposed;  (the  choice 
like  that  of  the  members  being  annual)  a  new  mem- 
ber made  a  long  speech  against  me,  in  order  to  fa- 
vor seme  other  candidate.  I  was,  however,  chosen, 
wuwn  was  the  more  agreeable  to  me,  as  besides  the 
pay  for  the  immediate  service  of  clerk,  the  place  gave 
me  a  better  opportunity  of  keeping  up  an  interest 
among  the  members,  which  secured  to  me  the  busi- 
ness of  printing  the  votes,  laws,  paper-money,  and 
other  occasional  jobs  for  the  public,  that  qn  the 
whole  were  very  profitable.  I  theiefore  did  not  like 
the  opposition  of  this  new  member,  who  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  fortune  and  education,  with  talents  thai 
were  likely  to  give  him  in  time  great  influence  in  the 
house,  which  indeed  afterwards  happened.  I  did 
no' .however,  aim  at  gaining  his  Tavour  by  paying  any 
servile  respect  to  him,  but  after  some  time, look 
this  other  method.     Having  heard  that  he  had  in  his 


library,  a  certain  very  scarce  and  curious  book,  I 
wrote  a  note  to  him,  expressing  my  desire  of  perus 
ing  that  book,  and  requesting  that  he  would  do  me 
the  favour  of  lending  it  tome  for  a -few  days.  He 
sent  it  immediately ;  and  1  returned  it  in  a  week,  with 
anothei  note,  expressing  strongly  my  sense  of  the 
favor.  When  we  next  met  in  the  house,  he  spoke 
to  me.  which  he  had  never  done  before)  and  with 
greai  civility;  and  he  ever  after  manifested  a  readi- 
ness to  serve  me  on  all  occasions,  so  that  we  became 
great  friends,  and  our  friendship  continued  until 
death.  This  is  anothei  instance  of  the  truth  of  an  old 
maxim  I  had  learned,  uhich  says,  "  He  thai  has 
once  done  you  a  kindness,  uill  be  more  ready  to  do 
you  another,  than  he  whom  you  yourself  have  obli. 
erf."  And  it  shows  how  much  more  profitable  it  is 
prudently  to  remove,  than  to  resent,  return,  and  con 
tinue  inimicable  proceedings." 

I  began  now"to  turn  my  thoughts  to  public  affairs, 
beginning  however  with  small  matters.  The  city 
watch  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  I  conceived  to 
want  regulation.  It  was  managed  by  the  consta- 
bles of  the  respective  wards  in  turn;  the  constable 
summoned  a  number  of  housekeepers  to  attend  him 
for  the  night.  Those  who  chose  never  to  attend, 
paid  him  six  shillings  a  year  to  be  excused,  which  was 
supposed  to  go  to  hiring  substitutes,  but  was  in  re- 
ality, much  more  than  was  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  made  the  constableship  a  place  of  profit; 
and  the  constable,  for  a  little  drink,  often  got  such 
ragamuffins  about  him  as  a  watch,  that  respectable 
housekeepers  did  not  choose  to  mix  with.  Walking 
the  rounds  too  was  often  neglected,  and  most  of  the 
nights  spent  in  tippling  :  I  thereupon  wrote  a  paper, 
to  be  read  in  Junto,  representing  their  irregularities, 
but  insisting,  more  particularly,  on  the  six-shilling 
tax  of  the  constables,  respecting  the  circumstances 
of  those  who  paid  it,  since  a  poor  widow  bousekeep 
er,  all  whose  property  to  be  guarded  by  the  watch, 
did  not  exceed  the  value  of  fifty  pounds,  paid  as  muc 
as  the  wealthiest  merchant,  who  had  thousands  of 
pounds  worth  of  goods  in  his  stores  On  the  whole, 
I  proposed,  as  a  more  effectual  watch,  the  hiring  of 
proper  men  to  serve  constantly  in  the  business;  and 
as  a  more  equitable  way  of  supporting  the  charge,  the 
evying  a  tax  that  should  be  proportioned  to  the  pro 
perty.  This  idea  being  approved  by  the  Junto,  was 
communicated  to  the  other  clubs;  but  as  originating 
in  each  of  them ;  and  though  the  plan  was  not  inline 
diately  carried  into  execution,  yet  by  preparing  the 
minds  of  people  by  the  change,  it  paved  the  way  for 
the  law  a  few  years  after,  when  the  members  of  our 
clubs  were  grown  into  more  influence. 

About  this  time  I  wrote  a  paper,  (first  to  be  read 
in  the  Junto,  but  it  was  afterwards  published)  on 
the  different  accidents  and  carelessnei-se-  by  which 
houses  were  set  on  fire,  with  cautions  against  them, 
and  means  proposed  of  avoiding  them  I  his  was 
spoken  of  as  an  useful  piece,  and  gave  rise  to  a  pro- 
ject, which  soon  followed  it,  of  forming  a  company 
for  the  more  ready  extinguishing  of  fires,  and  mu- 
tual assistance  in  removing  and  securing  of  goods 
when  in  danger.  Associates  in  this  scheme  were 
presently  found,  amounting  to  thirty.  Our  articles 
of  agreement  obliged  every  man  to  keep  always  in 
good  order,  and  fit  for  use,  a  certain  number  of  leath- 
ern buckets,  with  stiong  bags  and  baskets,  (for  pack- 
ing and  transporting  of  goods)  which  were  to  be 
brought  to  every  fire  ;  and  we  agreed  about  once  a 
month  to  spend  a  social  evening  together,  in  dis 
coursing  and  communicating  such  ideas  as  occurred 


to  us  upon  the  subject  nf  fires,  as  might  be  useful  in 
our  conduct  upon  such  occasions.  '1  he  utility  of  this 
institution  soon  appeared,  and  many  more  desiring 
to  be  admitted  than  we  thought  to  be  convenient  for 
one  company,  they  were  advised  to  form  another, 
which  wa's  accordingly  dnne;  and  thus  went  on  one 
new  company  after  another,  until  they  became  so 
numerous  as  to  include  most  of  the  inhabitants  who 
were  men  of  property;  and  now  at  the  time  of  my 
writing  this,  (though  upwards  of  fifty  years  since  its 
establishment,  I  that  which  I  first  formed,  called  the 
Union  Fire  Company,  still  subsists  ;  though  the 
first  members  are  all  deceased  but  one,  who  is  older 
by  a  year  tlan  I  am.  The  fines  that  have  been  paid 
by  members  for  absence  hi  the  monthly  meetings, 
have  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of  fire  engines, 
ladders,  fire-hooks,  and  other  useful  implements  for 
each  company;  so  that  I  question  whether  there  is 
a  city  in  the  world  better  provided  with  the  means 
if  putting  a  stop  to  beginning  conflagrations;  and  in 
fact,  since  these  institutions,  the  city  has  never  Inst 
by  fire,  more  than  one  or  two  bouses  at  a  time,  and 
the  flauies  have  often  been  extinguished  before  the 
house  in  which  they  began,  has  been  half  consumed. 
[The account  of  Mr.  Whitfield  in  our  next.] 

'  BAI  TIAJORE:  ~ 

FRIDAY,  M  iY2u,  1819. 

—  ooftCi-r;  ^<5<m — 

A  correspondent  suggests,  that  we  are  grossly  misin- 
formed as  to  the  effect  of  shade  and  sun  on  the  fly,  in  to- 
bacco beds  and  we  incline  to  think  we  were;  though  the 
suggestion  was  made  by  a  gentleman  oT  much  experi- 
ence and  undoubted  integrity;  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  fly  delighted  and  prospered  in  the  sun,  and  that  shade 
woulS  kill  or  drive  it  away.  Now,  it  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  they  thrive  best,  and  are  most  destructive,  in  dry, 
windy  weather.  We  often  see  that  hints  thrown  out  in 
season,  lead  to  valuable  discoveries:  so  it  will  be,  we 
believe,  with  what  ha«  been  said  of  sassafras  wood;  se-, 
vcral  intimations  addressed  to  us  since,  in  letters,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  with  gentlemen  from  different 
quarters  fully  convince  us,  that  the  original  suggestion 
as  to  its  efficacy  iD  killing,  or  expelling  chicken  lice, 
simple  as  it  seemed  in  itself,  will  lead  to  practical  re- 
sults iu  husbandry,  at  which  the  whole  agricultural 
community  may  have  reason  to  bless  the  "Spinster,"  w  ho 
stated  the  question.  Since  we  threw  out  the  suggestion, 
that,  by  a  proper  use  of  this  discovery,  the  fly  might  be 
destroyed  in  tobacco  beds,  we  have  been  informed,  that 
branches  of  the  sassafras  tree  thrown  over  the  bed,  will 
destroy  them  It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  the  dry 
bark  of  sassafras,  pounded  and  sprinkled  in  the  hair  of 
any  lousy  animal,  whether  biped  or  quadruped,  will" 
cause  the  lice  to  disappear  immediately  after  the  first 
rain  Chips,  or  the  bark  of  it  thrown  into  the  beds  of 
hogs,  will  have  the  same  effect. 

The  circumstance  which  originally  led  to  the  discove- 
ry that  it  would  drive  away,  or  destroy  chines  or  chince 
bugs,  was  from  its  being  observed  that  a  bedstead  was  ne- 
ver infested  by  them,  which  was  made  of  that  wood. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  the  most  effectual  applica- 
tion of  it,  is  in  a  state  of  decoction.  A  respectable  plant- 
er, in  t  alvert  county,  effectually  destroyed  the  fly,  since 
we  made  the  publication,  by  brimstone  and  sassafras,  but 
knows  not  to  which  to  ascribe  it;  all  are  easily  applied, 
and  this  flea-skipping  fly  is  as  great  a  barrier  to  the  rais- 
ing a  supply  of  plants,  as  the  Hessian  Jhj  is  to  making  a 
crop  of  wheat. 


John  White.  Esq.  has  been  appointed  Cashier  of  the  U. 
S.  iiranch  Bank  in  this  city,  vice  James  W.  M'CuUoh, 
Esq.  removed. 

James. i  Buchanan,  Esq.  having  resigned  the  office  of 
President,  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, on  Wednesday  last,  by  the  election  of  John  Donnell, 
Esq.   .  -    

On  the  1 1th  inst.  a  violent  hail  storm  visited  the  coun- 
ty of  Wilkes,  (Geo*  that  entirely  destroyed  the  cottotr, 
so  that  it  will  have  to  be  replanted.  The  corn  is  beaten 
to  the  earth,  and  it  is  feared,  will  never  come  out. 

In  Jasper  county,  the  hail  was  severe.,  so  m'ich  so  that 
the  crops  of  most  persons  are  more  or  less  injured. 
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Captain  Daniels,  of  the  Oriental  brig  of  war  La  Irre- 
sistablc,  was  on  Wednesday  acquitted  of  the  charges 
brought  against  liim,  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  District  Court  for  some  days.  Pinkney  and  Winder 
were  his  counsel. 

Capt.  D.  was  tried  on  charges  relative  to  the  cruise  of 
the  Irresistable,  previous  to  her  being  taken  possession 
of  by  the  crew  at  Margaretia,  the  particulars  of  which 
have  been  published.  The  acts  of  piracy  subsequently 
committed  by  that'vessel,  are  not,  nor  can  they  be,  at- 
tributed to  him.  —  Patriot. 

HARD  TIMES. 
Tn  this  depressed  state  of  commercial  speculation, 
and  when  "  hard  times"  is  the  mournful  exclamation  of 
every  man  we  meet,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  in  d  ffer- 
ent  sections  of  the  country,  a  disposition  to  retrench- 
ment and  economy,  the  ouly  sure  means  of  relieving 
ourselves,  ultimately,  from  the  effects  of  a  national  de- 
bauch— which  we  are  now  enduring,  as  an  Eastern  wri- 
ter truly  observes,  "  in  an  interval  of-Ianguor  and  '  ickly 
depression."  Meetings  are  convening,  and  associations 
forming,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  Domestic  Man- 
ufactures, &.c.  In  cases  of  emergency,  the  Americans 
have  generally  been  found  good  at  an  alternative.  The 
most  feasible  now,  in  order  to  smooth  present  difficul- 
ties,  and  secure  fjture  prosperity,  is,  like  the  indus- 
trious spider,  to  web  from  our  own  vitals.  Enterprise, 
industry,  and  perseverance,  will,  if  rightly  directed,  in 
a  few  years,  do  wonders.  Let  every  ma  i  look  to  his 
own  conduct ;  there  is  no  one  so  insignificant  as  not  to 
be  quoted  as  an  example — let  each   one  strive  not  lobe 

quoted  negatively.  

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a  very  respect- 
able meeting,  in  Newcastle;  Delaware,  on  the  13th  inst. 
Resolved,  at  the  sense,  of  this  meeting,  that  the  present 
condition  of  this  case  calls  for  some  plan,  or  system  of 
condort,  tending  to  effect  retrenchment,  in  our  domes- 
tic expenses  ;  to  encourage  our  own  industry  ;  and  to 
husband  our  own  resources  ;  that  the  best,  and  surest 
means  of  attaining  these  important  ends,  are,  a  tempo- 
rary discontinuance  of  the  use  of  imported  merchandize, 
as  far  as  may  be  found  practicable  and  convenient ;  and 
of  imported  vinous  and  ardent  spirits;  and  in  lieu  there- 
of, toencorrage  the  useaud  consumption  of  the  products 
of  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  own  state  ;  that  an  asso- 
ciation of  citizens,  with  a  view  to  these  important  ob- 
ject", might  prove  eminently  useful,  and  instrumental 
towards  their  promotion  &  accomplishment:  therefore, 
further  Resolved,  that  a  committee,  to  consist  of  nine 
persons,  be  appointed,  to  devise  and  prepare  a  plan  of 
Government  for  such  an  association  ;.and  to  collect  such 
facts  and  information  as  may  serve  to  shew  the  utility 
and  practicability  of  the  plan  ;  and  to  make  regort  at  the 
next  meeting.  =t= 

The  following  valuable  rjpeipt  has  been  kindly  commu- 
nicated by  a  friend,  who  has  frequently  witnessed  its 
efficacy,  and  believes  it  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  no 
less  than  three  persons  in  this  city  We  consider  him 
as  having  done  a  great  service  to  the  community  by 
enabling  us  to  publish  it. 
Cure  fir  an  ulcer  of  long  dxiration,  and  generally  deemed  in- 
.curable,  not  what  is  called  the  inflammatory  ulcer. 

Take  Lunar  Caustic,  .         .         .         20  grains. 

Extract  of  Lead,       ....  1  ounce. 

W  hile  Vitriol,  ....        1-2  ounce. 

Corrosive  Salt,  ....         12  grains. 

Soft  water,         .....     1  1-2  pint. 

The  ulcer  to  be  washed  with  a  mop,  or  used  as  a  gar- 
gle for  the  throat,  as  often  as  the  patient  ca?.  bear  it.  The 
application  may  be  asiua^ed  by  a  wash  of  sage  tea,  or 
honey,  iraoied  ately  after  the  gargle  is  applied.  One  or 
Ju  o  spoonsful  of  flour  of  sulphur  may  be  taken  night  or 
morning.  A  sweetened  decoction  of  the  woods  may  be 
taken  at  the  same  time,  and  an  invigorating  diet-may  be 
US'  I  

Exeter,  A*.  H.May  18. — Ata»pecial  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society,  May  5th  IS19,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  delegates  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion with  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
Oonnectiout,  Yale  College,  and  Rhode  Uland.  on  the 
first  day  of  June  uext,  in  Boston,  foi  hen  purpose  of 
forming  a  Pharmaoopceia,  and  to  take  measures  for  a 
national  convention,  to  form  an  American  Pharmaco 
poeia.  Doctors  Reuben  D.  Mus*ey,  Ebenezer  Leonard, 
Matthias  Spalding,  and  John  C.  Bachelder  were  appoint- 


Latest  from  Havana. — By  the  arrival  of  the  brig  New- 
Jersey,  Capt.  Reeves,  15  days  from  Havana,  we  learn 
that  the  report  of  the  cession  of  Cuba  to  the  British,  is 
not  correct.  The  passengers  who  came  in  the  brig,  say, 
that  Sir  Home  Popham  only  touched  as  Havana,  on  his 
way  from  Jamaica,  and  that  he  sailed  with  his  sqaudrou 
for  England,  on  the  1st  of  May.— JV*.  V.  paper. 

Boston,  May  21. — We  understand  that  Mr.  JSagot,  the 
British  ambassador,  approving  of  a  new  invention  by 
Mr.  Perkins,  late  of  Newntirynorl,  applicable  to  the 
making  of  bank  bills,  has  agreed  with  him  to  visit  Eng- 
land, with  six  assistants,  to  put  his  system  in  operation 
for  the  Bank  of  England  If  this  plan  is  successful  in 
rendering  counterfeits  impossible,  it  will  destroy  a  pow- 
erful temptation  to  crime,  save  hundreds  of  lives,  and 
thousands  of  pounds  annually,  to  the  bank  and  individu 

als.  

New-London,  (Con.)  May  19. 

Messrs.  Perkins  and  Tappan,  engravers,  from  New- 
buryport,  passed  through  this  place  on  Manday  last,  on 
their  way  to  London,  where  they  are  to  be  employed  in 
engraving  for  the  bank  of  England.  Mr.  Bagot,  we  un- 
derstand, has  paid  them  in  advance,  50007.  and  if  they 
succeed  in  "their  business,  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  they  will  also  receive  10,000;.  in  addition.  Mr. 
Fairmao,  of  Philadelphia,  is  also  attached  to  the  com- 
pany!   

Wilmington,  Del.  May  19. — The  Grand  Jury  of  New- 
Caslle  county.,  beg  leave  to  represent — That  they  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  distressed  and  calamitous  si- 
tuation of  the  agricultural,  commercial, -and  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  state;  that,  in  their  opinion,  these 
evils  have  arisen  fro.n  the  failure  of  crops,  and  an  unfa- 
vorable balance  of  trade — the  results  of  excessive  im- 
portations of  foreign  goods,  exceeding  to  an  immense 
amount,  the  value  of  our  exports;  thus  draining  the  state 
of  its  specie  and  circulating  medium;  depressing  the 
value  of  real  estate,  and  increasing  poverty  and  distress. 

The  oniy  practical  remedy  for  these  evils,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Grand  Jury,  are  a  regular  and  strict  eco- 
nomy in  the  expenses  of  the  people;  a  retrenchment  in 
the  use  of  imported  goods,  and  imported  luxuries;  a 
steady  attention  to  the  improvement  of  our  agricultural 
products;  and  the  encouragement  of  a  market  at  home, 
by  fostering  domestic  manufactures. 

To  a  serious  consideration  of  this  important  subject, 
the  Grand  Jury  would  most  earnestly  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  citizens,  more  especially  of  this  county. 
Attest,  ARCH.  ALEXANDER,  Foreman. 

S.  H.  BLACK,  Clk.  of  G.  J. 

Wonderful  Expedition. — The  Post  Chaise  Line,  via  Stat- 
•en  Island,  left  New  York  on  Monday  morning,  quarter 
past  2  o'clock,  and  arrived,  here  5  minutes  before  11 
o'clock,  bringing  us  the  New  York  Newspapers  of  the 
same  morning,  having  performed  the  route  in  8  hours, 
40  minutes.  The  passengers  dined  at  Renshaw's  elegant 
Hotel,  and  having  transacted  Iheir  business,  reterned  in 
the  same  Line  to  New  York,  where  they  intended  taking 
an  early  supper 

The  Citizen's  Post  Coach  left  New  York  on  Monday 
morning,  at  5  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Judd's  Hotel,  5  mi- 
nutes before  1  P.  M.  By  this  Line,  we  also  received  the 
New  York  papers  of  Monday  morning.  Route,  by  day- 
light, performed  in  7  hours,  55  minutes. 

Can  any  thing  in  Europe  equal  (his? — Phil.  Fre.  Jour. 

The  Whale  Fishery. — The  following  is  the  amount  of 
shipping  owned  in  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  and  port  of 
New  Bedford,  and  employed  exclusively  in  the  whale 
fishery,  (up  to  the  first  of  March  last,)  viz. 
•Nantucket,  57  6hips,      15551  tons, 

7  brigs,        1065—16616 
N.  Bedford,  26  ships,*     1274 

II  brigs,       2107— =9382— 25991 
"In  addition  to  this  number,  3  ships  are  now  on   the 
stocks,  intended  for  whalemen. 


Dispatch  of  Business. — The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island 
met  at  Newport,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst.  elected 
their  officers,  read  over  the.  returns,  and  counted  the 
votes  for  Governor,  &c.  ke.  On  Thursday,  Gov.  Knight, 
and  other  general  officers  elect,  were  sworn  into  office. 
Both  houses,  on  Friday,  ballotted  for  the  civil  appoint- 
ments throughout  the  stale,  public  notaries,  justices  of 
peace,  &c.  &c.  Same  day,  the  house  of  representatives 
unanimously  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Samuel  Eddy, 
their  late  secretary,  for  the  distinguished  talents  and 
fidelity,  with  which,  for  mere  than  twenty-One  years,  ho 
had  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  said  office.  The 
Legislature  then  adjourned,  having  been  in  session 
nearly  three  days.— fiem.  Press. 


ODE  CV  -OLITUDE. 

Written  by  Alexander  Pope,  when  about  twelve  years  old. 

XIaPPY  the  man,  whose  wish  and  care, 

A  few  paternal  acres  bound,     '    - 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air, 

In  his  own  ground. 
Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with  bread, 

Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire; 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade, 
In  winter,  fire. 
Blest,  who  can  unconcern'dly  find 

Hours,  days,  and  years,  slide  soft  away, 
In  health  of  bady,  peace  of  mind, 

Quiet  by  day: 
Sound  sleep  by  night;  study  and  ease, 

Together  mix;  sweet  recreation, 
And  innocence,  which  most  does  please 

With  meditation. 
Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown; 

Thus  unlamentedMet  me  die, 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 

Tell  where  I  lie. 


Commodore  Perry  passed  through  New  York,  on  the 
22d  inst.  on  his  way  to  Washington;  having  received 
orders,  it  is  said,  to  proceed  to  sea  immediately,  in  the 
John  Adams,  now  at  Annapolis.     Destination  unknown. 

The  dwelling  house  of  Mr  William  Cobbett,  on  Long 
Island,  }  Y  was  lately  destroyed  by  fire.  His  books, 
papers,  and  seeds,  were  saved.  His  principal  loss  was 
in  bedding,  &c. 


Present  prices  of  Country  produce,  in  the  Balti- 
timore  market. 
The  times  are  calamitous,  beyond  any  thing  that  ever 
was  experienced  in  Baltimore;  and  so  great  is  the  con- 
sternation, that-no  business  is  done,  except,  to  use  a  vul- 
gar saying,  from  hand  to  mouth.    Such  is  the  prevailing 
confusion  and  distrust,  that  we  feel  great  embarrassment 
in   attempting   to  state   the  price  of  any  thing  which 
should  be  taken  as   a  guide   to  the  agriculturist, — one 
might  as  well  attempt  to  measnre  the  height  of  3  tree, 
in  the  midst  of  a  passing  tornado     The  article  which  has 
suffered  the  greatest  depression,  under  these  circum- 
j  stances,  is  tobacco;  so  great  has  been  the  change,  that  we 
I  forbear  to  state  any  price,  until  it  shall  have  appeared  to 
j  take  a  permanent  stand  again,  lest  we  might  mislead  and 
i  induce  our  friends  in  the  country,  to  sacrifice  their pro- 
I  perty.    When  we  cannot  bold  out  to  them  a  steady  light, 
|  we  will  not  venture  to  show  one  which  might  prove  an 
ignis  fatuus.     If  sales  were  now  forced,  suffice  it  to  say, 
'  that  tobacco  would  not  sell  for  as  much,  by  fifty  per  cent, 
as  last  week.    What  is  to  be  done  now?  says  the  Planter 
who  was  anticipating  high  prices,  and  spending  them  by 
anticipation.     >>hy,  though  he  may  think  the  case  hard, 
the  remedy  is  plain.     Let   us  turn  over  and   examine 
carefully  every  department  of  the  household — let  us  see 
what  luxury  we  can  forego — what  expense  we  can  re- 
trench, if  it  be  but  six  cents  per  day — let  us  see  by  what 
expedients  we  cau  fertilize  our  land,  and  so  increase  the 
quantity,  as  to  make  up  for  the  falling  off  in  the  price,  of 
fiur  produce. 

"For  age  and  want,  gain  while  you  may, 
"•No  morning's  sun  lasts  a  whole  c2.ii/." 
Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain;  but  ever  while 
you  live,  expense  is  constant  and  certain;  and  it  is  easier 
to.  build  twochimnies,  than  to  keep  one  in  fuel,  as  poor 
Richard  says;  so  "rather  go  to  bed  supperless,  than  rise 
in  debt." 
Flour  is  $6  from  the  wagons. 
Wuut,  red,  §1  to  5 

white,  $1  5  to  1  15. 
Rye — 75  cents. 
Corn — 45  cents. 
Oats — 45  cents. 

Bi  ef,  10  to  12  1  2;  Mutton,  10;  Veal,  $1  to  1  25  per 
q  larter,  from  the  wagons;  Eggs,  15  cents  per  dozen; 
Potatoes,  25  cents  per  peck,  in  the  market;  Butter,  37  1-2 
cents. Hay,  per  toD,  $17;  Straw,  do.  $14  a  15. 
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Iper.Iretail  prices 


bbi. 


lb. 


box 


lb. 


qtl. 
fobl. 


bbl. 


BEEF,  Northern  mess    - 
No  1.      - 
No  2.  - 
Bacon,        -        -        -        • 
Butter,  Ferkin         - 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        .... 
Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  a  20, 
No.  20  a  SO, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2,' 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers,  "       ' 

Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

herrings,  Susquehannan, 
mackarel,  No.  1  a  S 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  -        »  •'    » 

middlings, 
ry«,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned,       - 
Flax,        --'-." 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard. 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans," 
sugar  house, 
.    Oil,  spermaceti, 

PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime      2d     do. 
cargo      Sd    do. 
Plaster, 

ground  - 

Rice,  - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof  gaj 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple,      1st  proof 
Gin,  Holland,        1st  proof 
do.  4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 
Kum,  Jamaica,  - 

American,    1st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

Soap,  American,  ,vhite, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 
brown,    ■ 
loaf,  • 

lump,  »       •       • 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.      middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TEAS,  Bohea,  ... 

Souchong,       - 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,  - 

WOOL, Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean. 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's,  i 


n 

15- 

13  50 
16 
18 
33 
27 
27 
45 
46 
53 
80 
33 
28 
25 
20 
18 
45 
10 
60 
50 
15 


RATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 

OP  BANK  BILLS. 

Corrected  monthly  for  the  American  Farmer. 


Branches  of  the  IT.  States'  Bank  not  paya- 

able  at  Baltimore. 
Boston  Banks 

NEW-TORK. 

City  Banks 

new-Arset. 
State  Bank  Camden 
Trenton,  Newark,  and  Brunswick, 
Mount  Holly  Bridgetown,'&c. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia, 

Stephen  Girard's  Bank,  * 

Chester,  Easton,  Harrisburg,Montgomery 

Hulmeville,  Germantown, 
Carlisle  Bank,Chambersburg,  Gettysburg,  > 


|  par 
par 

par 

par 
1  dis. 
1  do. 

par  a  aS-4 
par  a  do. 

1  dis. 

1  1-2  a  2  do 


3 
2 
9 
7 
5 
5 

4  50 
4  a 
casklnone. 


22 
19 
scarce 
15 

6.3 

retail 
12 

7  87 
6 

5 
5 
4 


nominal. 
6u7  1-2  dis. 


50 


26 


1  a 

1  1-2 

1  a 

1  1-2 

1  a 

1  1-2 

50  dull 

8 

1 

dis. 

1 

do 

bush| 
lb. 


gal. 


gal. 
bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 


do 

do 

12 

12 

25 

62  1-2 

75 

1 

1   50 

18  a 

16  a 

14  a 

5 

1 


20 
17 
15 


lb. 


lb. 


lb., 
cwt 


lb. 


lb. 


12 


75 
6 

25 
75 
50 

50 
50 
75 
50 
18 
9 
19 

25 

s 

75 
12 


50 


York,  Lancaster,  and  Columbia  Bridge 
Carlisle,  (Agricultural) 
Bank  of  Pittsburg, 
Westmoreland,    Bedford, .Brownsville,     )  nominal. 

Meadville,  Centre,  Huntingdon,  Miltoa} 

DELAWARE. 

Bank  of  Delaware, 

Wilmington  and  Brandywine, 

State   Bank    at    Dover,    and  Branches, 

Laurel,  '  • 

Smyrna  and  Milford, 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Gergetown  Banks, 

Alexandria  Banks,   (excepting  the   Me-) 
Mechanics  and  the  Franklin.  > 

Mechanics  of  Alexandria,  20 

Franklin  of  Alexandria,  ,  50 

VIRGINIA. 

Bank    of    Virginia,   Farmers'  Bank,     and 

Branches, 
Unchartered  banks,  various 
Saline  and  Parkersburg 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

State  Bank  and  branches 
Newbern  and  Cape  Tear 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA 

Bank  Bills 

•OHIO. 

Chillicothe,  Marietta,  Muskingum,  Urban." 

na,  Stubenville,  &c. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Montpelier,  New  Lisbon, 

St.  Clairsville,  &c. 

iCp'The  above  are  the  present  rates  ;  before  our  next 
report,  they  may  vary  generally  1.2  a  1  per  cent,  except 
those  marked  thus  *,  which  are  more  fluctuating. 


1    1-2 

7  1-2  a  25 
no  sale 

6  r-2  do. 

7  1-2  dis. 

2ja3 


15  a! 


60 


62  1- 


20 


AMUSEMENT. 


15 


50 

50 
25 
50 
63 
75 
75 
25 
75 
80 
40 
65 
S3 
3 


5*50 
7  50 

37 
75 

«•  100 
o  150 
a   150 


eu       sa 
-1    J    331 


T\\e  Yris\m\an. 

From  the  Gleaner. 
Mr.  Editor. — The  Irish  are  proverbially  hospita- 
ble.    Travellers,   orators,  essayists,  poets,  all  are 
liberal  in  their  encomiums  upon  Irish  hospitality.    I 
beg  leave  to  relate  a  little  incident  which  occurred 
in  the   United   States,  from  which   it  will   appear 
that  Patrick  O'Flaherty  took  a  very  strange  meth 
od  of  shewing  this  characteristic  virtue  of  his  coun- 
trymen.    During  the  late  war  a  poor  and  miserable 
soldier,  having  received  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  American  army,  was  returning  home   to   New- 
York  ;  naked,  pennyless,  and  crippled  by  a  musket 
ball,  which  he  received  at  Fort  Erie,  under  the  gal- 
lant Gen.   Gaines'.     It  was  night  when  he  reached 
the  snug  and  comfortable  mansion  of  Patrick  O'Fla 
herty.     The  poor  fellow  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
hunger,  knocked  at  Patrick's  door,  and  begged  quar- 
ters for  the  night,  when  the  following  conversation 
ensued  between  theni. 

Patrick.  And  who  in  the  devil  are  you  now  ? 
Soldier.   My  name  is  John  Wilson 
Pat     And  where  the  devil  are  you  going  from 
John  Wilson  ? 


Sol.  From  the  American  army  at  Erie,  Sir. 
Pat.  And  what  in  the  devil  do  you  want  here  ? 
Sol.  I  want   shelter  to   night — Will  you   permit 
me  to  spread  my  blanket  on  your  floor  and  sleep  to 
night  ? 

Pat.  Devi!  take  me  if  I  do  John  Wilson — that's 
flat. 

Sol.  On  your  kitchen  floor,  Sir-  ? 
Pat.  Not  f,  by  the  Hill  of  Hoath— that's  flat. 
Sol.  In  your  stable  then  ? 

Pat.  I  am  d — n'd  if  I  do  that  either — that's  flat. 
Sol    I  am  dying  with   hunger — give  me    but  a 
bone  and  a  crust  ;  I  ask  no  more. 

Pat.  The  devil  blow  me  if  1  do,  sir — that's  flat. 
Sol.  Give  me  some  water  to  quench  my  thirst,  I 
beg  of  you. 

Pat  Beg  and  he  hanged,  I'll  do  no  such  thing — 
that's  flat. 

Sol.  Sir,  I  have  been  fighting  to  secure  the  bles- 
sings you  enjoy  ;  1  have  assisted  in  contributing  to 
the  glory  and  welfare  of  the  country,  which  has  hos- 
pitably received  you,  and  can  you  so  inhospitably 
reject  me  from  your  house  ? 

Pat.  Reject  you!  and  who  in  the  devil  talked  a  word 
at  all  at  all  about  rejecting  you  ?  May  be,  I  am  not 
the  scurvy  spalpeen  you  take  me  to  be,  J»hn  Wilson. 
You  asked  me  to  let  you  lie  on  the  floor — my  kitch- 
en floor  !  or  in  my  stable  !  now,  by  the  powers,  d'ye 
think  I'd  let  aparfeel  stranger,  do  that,  when  I  have 
half  a  dozen  soft  feather  beds,  all  empty  !  No,  by 
the  Hill  o'Hoath,  John —  that's  flat  In  the  second 
place,  you  told  ineyou  were  dying  with  hunger,  and 
wanted  a  boue  and  crust  to  eat — now,  honey,  d'ye 
think  I'd  feed  a  hungry  man  on  bones  and  crusts, 
when  my  yard  is  full  of  fat  pullets  and  turkeys,  and 
pigs  ?  No,  by  the  powers,  not  I,  that's  flat. 

In  the  third  place,  you  asked  me  for  some  simple 
water  to  quench  your  thirst — now,  as  my  water  is 
none  of  the  best,  I  never  give  it  to  a  poor  traveller, 
without  mixing  it  with  a  plenty  of  wine,  brandy, 
whiskey,  or  something  else,  wholesome  and  cooling. 
Come  into  ray  house,  my  honey  ;  divil  blow  me,  but 
you, shall  sleep  in  the  best  feather  bed  I  have  ;  you 
shall  havt  the  best  supppr  and  breakfast  that  my  farm 
can  supply,  which,  thank  lly  Lord,  is  none  of  the 
worst — ^ou  shall  drink  as  much  water-as  you  choose, 
provided  you  mix  it  with  plenty  of  good  wine,  or 
spirits,  and  provided  also,  you  prefer  it.  Come  in, 
my  hearty — come  in,  and  feel  yourself  at  home — It 
shall  never  be  said,  that  Patrick  O'Flaherty  treated 
a  man  scurvily  who  has  been  fighting  for  the  dear 
country  which  gave  him  protection — that's  flit. 


Farmers  !  attend  to  your  orchards  ;  catterpillars  are 
now  forming  their  nests,  and,  we  are  told,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous — now  is  the  time  to  destroy  them. 
One  hour  in  the  morniDg,  spent  in  jour  orchards,  for  a 
few  days,  will  enable  you  to  store  your  cellars  with  the 
best  liquor  the  country  affords,  and  to  pay  off  your  me- 
chanics ; — begin  in  season  :  delays  are  dangerous.         • 
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AGRICULTURE. 


From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  dgricullural  Society. 


Notices  fo\*  a  "Xowwg  Tanner, 

Particularly  one  on  Worn  Lands;  &.c.  &c. 

"WITH  NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FARMER. 
[Continued  from  Ao.  0,  page  66.] 


Cliangt  of  crops  recommended.  Harro-aing  -irintcr  grain 
in  the  spring-  Plants  should  be  accommodated  to  the 
soil,  rather  than  the  soil  to  the  plant.  Food  of  plants  ,•  di- 
versity of  opinion*  concerning  it.  Changes  of  Forest 
Timber.  Mr.  Knight's  theory  as  to  ages  of  trees.  Re- 
petitions of  same  species  of  grain,  or  grass.  Clover 
fails  after  frequent  repetitions.  Seed  shallo-.i;  however 
deep,  may  be  your  breaking  up. 

VII.  Change  your  crops,  and  be  satisfied  with 
a  good  one  on  a  small  surface  well  prepared  ;  taking 
a  pride  in  clean  and  neat  farming,  rather  than  wast- 
ing your  labor  and  means,  in  extensive,  slovenly, 
and  ill  requited  culture.  Harrow  your  winter  grain 
in  the  spring,  in  the  direction  of  the  seed  furrows, 
or  drills,  and  be  not  afraid  of  disturbing  a  few  plants; 
manifold  produce  will  remunerate  for  the  few  de 
ttroved.  The  cracked  and  baked  surface,  is  thus 
pulverized,  ami  the  harbors  for  insects  broken  up. 
See  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Memoirs,  3d  vol. 
24,  50.  The  wheat  plant  throws  out  sets  of  roots 
in  the  successive  stages  of  its  growth,  and  most  re- 
quires loose  earth  in  its  fancy. 

Accommodate  your  plant  to  the  soil,  in  preference 
to  fitting  your  soil  to  the  plant;  every  plant  requir- 
ing a  peculiar  attention  to  its  own  habits  and  organ- 
ization.    The  Author  of  Nature  has  placed  in  their 
proper  element,  both  plants  and  animals,  and  they 
are  suited  to  their  designated  positions.     Sand  or 
rock  plants,  perish  in  clay  or  rich  soils,  as  do  those 
calculated  for  fertile  ground,  in  sand.  See  a  valua- 
ble essay  on  this  subject,  14th  vol.     Bath  Society 
Papers,   (18IG)   page  136.     By  a  careful  attention 
'to  the  facts  and  principles  developed  in  this  essay, 
i  apparently  barren  sands  and  sterile  clays,   maybe 
made  to  produce  profitable  crops  of    appropriate 
plants.     Our  sea  coasts,  on  their  dreary,  sandy,  or 
pebbly  beaches,  might   be  filled  with  Marine  1'ea, 
which  will  grow  in  defiance  of  the  surges,  sponta- 
neously, after  the  first  seeding,  and  produce  perpet- 
ual crops  of  nutriment,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep  and 
twine,  either  on  sea  coasts,  or  the  borders  of  lakes. 
The  trifolium  maritimum,  (sea  trefoil,)  would  grow 
luxuriantly  in  salt  marshes,  and  take  place  of  the 
inferior  vegetation   now  occupying  them.     Many 
mm,-  instances,  to   show   the   principle,  might  he 
added.     The    tussilago,   or   colt's-foot,  delights  in 
meagre  soils,  and  making  them  rich,  especially  with 
"ung,  will  kill  it.     It  were  to  be  wished,  that  our 
wild  garlick  were  thus  vulnerable.     Meagre  soil,  of 
any  tev*"r»  p!>urmt  equal  that  naturally  fertile,  in 


the  production  of  any  plant;  but  manure  operates 
with  double  efficacy,  on  a  plant  in  its  proper  soil 
Nor  is  it  intended  to  say,  that,  in  all  cases,  chang. 
ing  a  plant  from  a  worse  to  a  better  soil,  (avoiding 
extremes,)  is  otherwise  than  salutary  ;  for  some 
plants  are  thereby  improved.  But  such  plants  must 
not  be  those  exclusively  calculated  for  particular 
soils.  Wheat  is,  fortunately,  a  plant  capable  ol 
being  indigenated  in  any  soil  or  climate,  yet  of  this 
grain,  there  are  species  growing  better  in  some,  than 
in  other  soils.  There  are  wheats  for  sand,  and 
wheats  for  clay.  The  grasses  (commonly  so  called,) 
have  varieties,  strikingly  adapted  to  appropriate 
soils;  and  such  peculiarities  should  be  carefully 
studied. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  the  questions — 
what  is  the  food  of  plants  ?  and  whether  particular 
soils  are,  more  than  others,  furnished  with  the  pa- 
bulum for  the  plants  natural  to  them?  and  whether 
every  plant  requires  specific  food,  which  being  ex- 
hausted, degeneracy  or  death  ensues?  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  all  draw  their  nourishment 
out  of  a  common  magazine,  in  the  air  and  the  earth  ; 
the  organs  of  each  being  formed  to  draw  the  sus- 
tenance peculiar  to  it,  and  most  of  this  from  the 
air.  Such  questions  are  unsettled,  various  opinions 
being  entertained  concerning  them.  The  changes 
of  timber  and  plants  in  our  forests,  were  mentioned 
as  indications  of  nature,  that  our- crops  should  be 
changed.  Most  unwarrantable  imputations  have 
been  cast  on  the  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Memoirs, 
who  communicated  the  circumstance,  now  known  to 
every  body,  as  if  he  believed  in  a  new  creation,  or 
in  equivocal  generation,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
groundless  and  untrue.  See  Philadelphia  Memoirs, 
id  vol.  p.  358.  Theorists  ''bear,  like  a  Turk,  no 
brother  near  the  throne.''  But  the  facts  were  bare 
ly  related,  and  no  theory  was  attempted  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

Mr.  Knight's  theory,  tested  by  strongfacts,  is  now 
much  credited,  although  at  first  received  with  g;reat 
opposition.  He  alleges,  that  trees  have  their  re- 
spective ages,  beyond  which  the  race  becomes  ex- 
tiiiGt.  On  fruit  trees,  many  experiments  seem  to 
prove  this  idea  correct.  Grafting,  or  budding,  from 
old  trees,  is  now  abandoned;  it  being  asserted,  that 
the  one  thus  propagated,  will  endure  no  longer  than 
the  allotted  age  of  the  parent  tree.  This  subject  is 
elaborately  treated,  in  British  publications  ;  with 
which  the  curious  inquirer  may  amuse,  if  not  in- 
struct himself. 

The  same  kind  of  grain  has  been  sown,  in  long 
succession,  in  several  instances.  But  these,  being 
exceptions  to  general  experience,  should  be  consid 
ered  as  anomalies.  Clover  fails,  after  frequent  re- 
petitions, and  the  Europeans  interrupt  the  succes- 
sions of  this  grass,  by  sowing  tares  and  vetches. 
After  such  interruptions,  clover  may  profitably  again 
take  its  course  in  the  rotation.  And  thus  it  will 
he  with  any  other  plant. 


ay  the  expense  of  culture.  However  ileep  you 
ploughjSeed  aW/m,  [a].  The  corona!  roots  are  form- 
ed near  the  surface,  and  the  plume  and  radicles  per- 
ish, in  whatever  depth  the  seed  he  deposited.  The 
harrow  lays  your  field  more  level  and  fit  for  a  rover 

f  grass,  than  the  plough;  and,  on  this  account, 
many  harrow  in  their  grain,  in  preference  to  laying 
their  fields  in  elevated  lands;  which,  unless  your -nil 
be  wet  and  low,  are  unnecessary.  But  care  n Aitt 
always  be  taken  to  draw  furrows,  as  drains,  where 
water  would  be  likely  to  remain,  and  drown,  or  scald 
your  plants.  A  great  advantage  derived  from  har- 
rowing in  your  grain,  is,  that  afrer  your  field  is  pre- 
pared for  seeding,  you  can  rapidly  sow  and  harrow 
in  your  seed,  and  have  the  choice  of  weather  and 
other  circumstances,  which  the  more  tedious  pro- 
cess of  ploughing  in  your  seed,  would  not  permit. 
The  last  ploughing  may  be  in  broad  furrows,  as  deep 
as  those  desire  who  plough  in  their  seed.  This  mode 
is  equivalent  to  their  practice,  and  has  the  addition- 
al advantage  of  the  harrow.  The  idea  of  clods 
mouldering  in  winter,  and  protecting  the  plants, 
and  laying  deeper  hold  when  grain  is  ploughed  in, 
are  excuses  for  bad  culture.  Pulverize  your  soil, 
and  draw  furrows  for  drains,  when  necessary,  and 
the  plant  will  root  luxuriantly,  and  want  no  clod- 
mouldering. 

Plaster  old  fields  for  pasture  and   subdue  -weeds.    Some 
remarks  on  Plaster. 


VIII.  Plaster  your  old  fields  ;  which,  be- 
ing full  of  decayed  and  inert  vegetable  matter,  on 
which  the  plaster  acts,  will  throw  up  pasture,  until 
you  can  cultivate  them  in  course.  We  are  not  yet 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  ihe  properties  of  plas- 
ter. The  general  current  of  facts  prove,  that  salt, 
and  salt  air,  are  hostile  to  its  operations.  And  vet 
there  are  instances  where  it  has  succeeded  on  our 
sea-board,  as  well  as  on  farms  remote  from  our 
coast. 

Subdue  weeds,  and  other  pests,  in  the  fields  thus 
plastered,  and  all  others,  by  the  scythe,  and  as  much 
hand  weeding  as  you  can  afford.  Weeds  are  your 
deadly  foes  ;  but,  in  the  compost  heap,  they  may  be 
converted  into  friends^].  Whilst  overrunning  your 
fields,  they  are  robbers  ol  the  food  which  would  sup- 
ply wholesome  and  profitable  plants.  The  expense 
or  labour  of  eradicating  them,  is  far  more  formida- 
ble in  contemplation,  than  in  reality  it  will  be  found. 

OiicuiitD  Grass;  its  value,  and  advantages  over  Timo- 
thy or  Clover.  Kcmarks  on  its  culture,  and  seed.  J'oa 
•viridis,  or  Green  Grass.  Fiorin  Grass.  Poisonous  plants 
to  be  eradicated.  Botany  ;  its  use  in  farming. 
IX.  Sow  Orchard  Grass,  if  in  autumn,  har- 
row it  in  with  your  winter  grain.    Some  prefer  sow- 


^a]  A  valuable  essay  on  the  proper  depth  of  sowing 
small  grain  is  to  be  found  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
written  by  Mr.  Msrriwktuek,  dated  31st  May,  ltflb  ;  he 
concludes  that  it  ought  not  to  be  deposited  more  than 
iwo  inches  below  the  surface.  We  shall  soon  publish 
it,  with  a  cut,    to  demonstate  his  theory  on  this  subject. 


Whatever  be  your  change  of  crops,  good  farming!.   \b]  ™ey  oa^\  t0  be  ^Poff  j" «*  c°mP°5'  ^»P. 
,.,      .  .•».,         ,i,,b     .  i"    ,°  °  before  their  seed  have  matured,   lest  they  should  be  pro- 

should  be  invariable.     W  heat  or  oaney,  on    worn  paEated  bv  scattering  the  manure  before  the  seed  have 
lauds,  without  good  tillage  and  manure.,  will  not  re-lbecn  completely  rotted. 
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ing  it  in  the  spring.  Much  depends  on  the  soil  an<; 
reason,  and  you  can  try  both  modes  and  periods,  to 
enable  you  to  form  the  best  opinion.  This  grass 
will  be  permanent,  when  clover  (with  which  it  is  a 
profitable  coinffenion)  fails.  It  is,  on  uplands,  pre- 
ferable to  timothy,  which  is  a  great  exhauster- 
yields  but  one  crop  of  hay,  and  little  or  no  pasture. 
on  dry  soils  ;  thus  leaving  the  field  bare  of  cover 
and  exposing  it  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  sun  and 
winds  ;  whilst  orchard  grass,  by  its  quick  and  re- 
peated growths,  affords  a  ceaseless  cover  and  de- 
fence. 

By  thus  recommending  Dactylis  Glomerata,  for 
permanent  pasture  and  hay,  it  is  not  intended  to  cast 
the  least  reflection  on  the  clover  culture.  This  is 
now  so  commonly  practised,  and  its  uses  so  general- 
ly acknowledged,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
its  excellent  properties.  But  the  clover  is  fuga- 
cious, (short  lived)  and  the  orchard  grass,  sown 
with  it,  endures  in  uninterrupted  vigor  and  useful 
ness,  when  clover,  in  dry  seasons  particularly,  is 
burned  or  shrivelled,  or  has  entirely  departed,  hav- 
ing lived  out  its  short  period  of  existence  ;  or  having 
been  prematurely  destroyed  by  frosts,  to  which  it  is 
often  a  victim.  The  clover  and  plaster  are  so  con- 
genial, and  the  improvement  of  the  soils  suitable 
foi  them  so  universally  known,  that  any  detailed  no- 
tices of  them  would  now  he  superfluous. 

Raise  your  orchard  grass  seed,  and  do  not  spare 
it  on  your  fields.  Thin  sowing  throws  up  tufts,  de- 
tached and  coarse.  You  buy,  in  the  shops,  much 
chaff',  and  little  seed  ;  insomuch  that  a  bushel  weigh* 
only  from  14  to  16  pounds,  at  best,  and  some  much 
les>,  barely  sufficient  for  an  acre.  It  should  ho 
sold  by  weight  and  not  by  measure.  No  grass  seed 
can  he  raised  more  plentifully  aud  cheaplv;  ami 
yet  ihe  expense  of  purchasing  has  deterred  it; 
more  general  use. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  keep  an  old  weedy  farm  long 
in  giass  ;  and  the  plough  must,  therefore,  be  often- 
er  used  than  a  clean  farm  requires.  Yet  with  com- 
posts, as  top  dressings,  and  destruction  of  weeds, 
w.nders  may  be  performed  in  a  grazing  system. 
But  when  the  old  sod  is  broken  up,  H:i,e.  as  well  as 
good  husbandry,  with  proper  courses  ol  crops,  must 
be  afforded.  No  winter  gram  should  be  sown,  the 
first  season  of  breaking  up  old  grass  lays.  The 
Stirring  and  culture  of  that  and  the  ensuing  year, 
art  necessary  to  insure  the  complete  destruction  of 
weeds  and  other  unprofitable  vegetations. 

If  you  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  conquer  weeds 
and  pests,  and  obtain  a  clean  cover  of  the  p«a  viri- 
dis,  or  green  grass,  which  will  not  grow  unmixed 
in  all  soils  ;  it  is  not  to  be  told  how  long  your  fields 
with  top  dressings,  will  continue  without  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  plough,  if  scarified,  when  surface- 
bouod,  by  a  proper  instrument.  This  grass  appears 
to  be  native,  though  not  peculiar,  to  this  country  ; 
and  .t  must,  according  to  general  experience,  grow 
Sporlane  iusly. 

Plants  spring  up  in  soils  in  which  they  are  indi- 
genous, without  previous  seeding,  '''he  experiment 
of  cl  aning  by  tilling,  and  meliorating  bv  manure, 
worn  out  lands,  and  suffering  them  to  throw  up 
gras>e-  spontaneously, has  decisively  succeeded,  so 
as  to  insure  valuable  crops  of  the  appropriate  kinds: 
Which  finally  established  themselves,  after  contend- 
ing with  intruders  for  a  time,  ifhite  clover  seems 
Host  universally  native;  but  this  grows  better  in 
son.c.   than  in  other  soils. 

Those  who  do  not  attend  to  the  laws  of  nature  in 


this  regard,  suppose  that  they  can,  with  plenty  of  \ 
manure,  force  plants  in  any  soil ;  but  this  is  a  great 
mistake.  Gorging  land  with  dung,  for  any  pro- 
duct, is  expensively  ruinous.  There  is  no  surer 
mode  of  first  deteriorating,  and  finally  destroying, 
anv  plant  out  of  its  natural  soil,  than  that  of  l.ivish- 
ingly  dunging  it.  And  this  misapplied  extrava- 
gance, is  injurious  to  plants,  either  of  rich  or  poor 
soils.  The  latter  are,  however,  the  soonest  killed 
by  high  dunging. 

-  Yet.  take  it  for  all  in  all,  changing  crops,  or  what 
is  ca  led  convertible  husbandry,  in  which  grass,  for 
a  reasonable  period,  is  only  a  part  of  the  rotation, 
will  be  found  the  most  suitable  to  the  circumstances 
of  our  country  ;  save  in  such  grounds  in  which  the 
plough  cannot  be  fitly  introduced,  and  are,  from 
their  nature  and  situation  peculiarly  calculated  for 
grass.  For  many  such  soils,  those  particularly  which 
are  boggy  and  wet.  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to 
mention  the  J}g*ostis  Stoiomfera.  or  Florin  grass  ; 
by  means  whereof  wondeuful  improvements  mighi  be 
introduced  in  soils  fit  for  no  other  crop.  Its  repu 
tation  is  now  so  completely  established  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  that  objections  to  its  culture 
have  beenentirely  overcome.  Failures  in  England 
have  occurred,  from  want  of  care  in  cultivating  tie 
true  species  :  and  thus  bringing  its  character  into 
disrepute.  The  agmstis  vulgaris,  has  been  used, 
'nstead  of  the  stolonifera,  than  which  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  mistake.  Those  who  make  experi- 
ments among  us,  should  be  very  careful  to  obtaiu 
the  true  kind  of  this  plant-  It  is  a  wise  plan  to 
cultivate  and  tiring  to  the  most  perfect  state,  the 
plunts  congenial  to  vour  soil,  and  to  avo'd  forcing. 
"v  artificial  and  expensive  operations,  the  growt  of 
those  which  only  serve  a  turn  and  >io  not  permanent 
ly  abide,  or  are  subject  to  disease  and  casualties, 
h  appropriate  plants  escape.  Although  Fionn 
will  giow  in  must  soils,  it  can  only  be  profitably 
employed  in  moist  or  boggy  grounds. 

Be  careful  to  eradicate  all  poisonous  plants,  ii 
your  pastures  and  fields.  You  will  find  in  book>, 
what  you  want  in  experience,  proofs  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  this  precaution;  and  you  will  learn  the  danger.- 
to  which  cattle  are  liable  in  this  regard.  Some  plants 
are  poisonous  to  some  beasts,  though  safe  and  salu- 
tary to  others.  A  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  use. 
ful  parts  of  Botany,  without  buithening  yourself 
with  its  endless  nomenclature,  would  enable  you  to 
distinguish  plants  and  their  properties.  A  pork 't 
magnifying  glass  should  always  be  at  hand,  as  not 
only  highly  ussful  in  distinguishing  plants  and  the 
enemies  infesting  them,  but  by  it  you  could  exa  mine 
the  particles  composing  earths,  and  asceitain  their 
qualities  and  uses.  This  would  afford  entertain- 
ment, whilst  it  promoted  your  intere?t--  Noihing 
is  more  necessary  in  the  inspection  of  seed. 
whether  of  grain  or  grasses  ;  you  can  discover,  nv 
vour  glass,  unsoundness  or  malad  ,  in  the  one,  ami 
mixtures  of  worthless  and  injurious  seeds  in  th( 
other.  No  person  should  trust  the  naked  eye,  when 
purchasing  grass  seeds  particularly,  wherein  poi- 
sonous or  pestiferous  seeds  are  frequently  mixed, 
and  many  are  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  to  unas- 
sisted sight.  i  To  be  continued.'] 


FHOH  THB  ALBANY  AHGUS. 


The  Sciola  (Ohio)  Gazette,  ol  May  •*,  says  .  ••On  Fri- 
day morning  last  tw.  wagons,  loaded  wnh  specie,  from 
the  Branch  of  the  U.  States'  Bank  in  this  pluce,  took  up 
toe  line  of  march  for  Philadelphia.  The  amount  of  specie 
which  has  thus  left  our  state,  is  estimated  at  from 
120,000  to  8140,000." 


Treatise  on  AgYieuUwxe. 

SECTION  I. 
Of  the  rise  and  progreit  of  Agriculture* 
The  origin  of  this  art  is  lost  among  the  fables  of 
antiquity,  and  we  have  to  regret,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  we  are  even  ignorant  of  the 
time  when  the  plough  was  invented,  and  of  the 
name  and  condition  of  the  inventor.  When,  there- 
fore,  we  speak  of  'he  beginning  of  th«  art,    we  but 

llude  to  cert  in  appearances  which  indicate  its  ex- 
istence ;  and  the  employment  given  by  it  to  the 
minds,  as  well  as  to  the  hands  of  mankind.  Such 
were  the  artificial  canals  and  lakes  of  Egypt.  Me- 
naced at  one  time  h'y  a  redundancy  of  water,  and  at 
another  by  its  scarcity  or  want,  the  genius  of  that 
extraordinary  people  could  not  hut  employ  itself, 
promptly  and  strenuously,  in  remedying  these  evils, 
and  eventually,  in  converting  them  into  Benefits; 
and  hence  it  was,  that  when  other  parts  of  the  world 
exhibited  little  more  of  agricultural  knowledge  than 
appertains  to  the  state  of  nature,  imagined  by  phi- 
losophers, the  Egyptians  thoroughly  understood  nd 
skilfully  practised  irrigation,  that  most  scientific 
and  profitable  branch  of  the  art.  (1)  Like  their  own 
Nile,  their  population  had  had  its  overflow,  which 
colonized  Carlbage  aud  Greece,  and  carried  with 
it  the  talent  and  intelligence  of  the  mother  countiy. 
The  fimner  of  these  states,  though  essentially 
mercral,  had  its  plantations,  and  so  highly  prized 
were  thi)  agricultural  works  of  Mage,  that  when 
Carthage  was   captured,  they  alone,  of  the   many 

■ooks  found  in  it,  were  retained  and  translated  by 
.tie  Romans.  A  similar  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  the  history  of  Greece  ;  for  assuredly  that  art 
i  ould  not  have  been  either  unknown  or  neglected! 
which  s»  long  employed  the  pen  and  the  tongue  of 
the  great  Xenophon.  (2)  It  mast,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted, that  of  the  ancient  nations,  it  is  only  among 
the  Romans,  that  we  find  real  and  multiplied  evi- 
dences of  the  progress  of  the  art \  facts,  substituted 
for  conjectures  and  inferences.  Cato,  Varro,  Co- 
lumella, Virgil  and  Pliny,  wrote  on  the  subject,  and 
it  is  fiom  their  works  we  derive  the  following  brief 
exposition  of  Roman  husbandry. 

The  plough,  the  great  instrument  of  agricultural 
labor,  was  well  known  and  generally  used  among 
them  ;  it  was  drawn  exclusively  by  horned  cattle. 
Of  fossile  manures,  we  know  that  they  used  lime 
and  probably  marie,  (3)  and  that  those  of  animal 
and  vegetable  basi  ,  were  carefully  collected.  At- 
tention to  this  subject,  even  made  part  of  the  na- 
tional religion  ;  the  dunghill  had  its  god,  and  f>ter- 
cutus,  his  temple  and  worshippers.  I  heir  corn 
•_iops  were  abundant;  besides  barley  and  far,  (4) 
they  had  three  species  of  wheat;  the  rebus  or  red 
— i  he  siiigo  or  white — and  the  triticum  trimetret 
at-  summer  wheat  ;  they  had,  besides,  millet,  panis, 
zea,  (Indian  corn)  aud  rye,  all  of  which  producing 

(1)  The  best  practical  illustration  of  this  opinion  is 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Po- where  "every  rood  of 
earth   maintains  us  man." 

(2)  Xenophon  wrote  several  treatises  on  husbandry, 
and  gave  public  lectures  on  it,  at  Scillonte,  whither  a 
weak  and  wicked  government  had  banished  him. 

3)  For  the  first  part  ol  this  assertion  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  Pliny  ;  for  the  latter,  the  practice  of  their  col- 
onies b>th  in  Gaul  and  Britain. 

(0  Of  this  last,  there  were  three  kinds,  neither  of 
which  is  now  cultivated. 
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at)  .     cm'    rflble  into  hr-ai!,   .  ei  ■ 
com 'iion  n&me  of  frum^ntum.     Leguminous  crops 
were  frequent;  the  lupin,  in  particular,  was  raised  in 
abundance,   and  besides  being;  employed  as  a  ma- 
nure, (5)  entered  extensively  into  the  subsistence  of 
men,   cattle  and  poultry.     The  cultivation   of  g;n-- 
den  vegetables  was  we'l  understood  and  employed 
many  hands  ;   and  meadows,  natural  and  artificial. 
were  brought  to    great   perfection.      Lucern    and 
fenu-grass  were  the  basis  of  the  latter,  and  peas 
called  farrago,  were   occasionally  used  in  the  sta- 
bles as  green   food.     Their   flocks  were  abundant 
and  formed  their  first  represent,  tive  of  wealth,  as  is 
sufficiently  indicated,  by  their  word  pecunia.  Vines 
and  olives  and  their   products  (wine  and  oil)  had  a 
full  share  of  attention  and  use.    I'be  rearing  of  poul 
try  made  an  important  part  oi  domestic  ecoiioiny,nor 
were  apiaries  and  fish  ponds  forgotten  or  neglected. 
Such    was   the  husbandry  of  Rome,  when  Home 
was  mistress  of  the  world,  and  it  was  to  this  illus 
tnous  period  that  Pliny  alluded,  when  (speaking  of 
the  ancient  fertility  of  "the  soil)  he  remarked,  •'  that 
the  earth  took  pleasure  in  being  cultivated  by  the 
hands  of  men,  crowned  with   laurels  and  decorated 
with  triumphal  honours.-'' 

If  we  pause  for  a  moment,  to  glance  at  the  civil 
institutions  of  this  wonderful  people,  we  discover 
how  soon  and  how  deeply  it  entered  into  their  poli- 
cy not  merely  to  promote,  but  to  dignify  agriculture 
and  its  professors.,  (ti)  When  Cicero  said,  that 
"nothing  in  this  world,  was  better,  more  useful, 
more  agreeable,  more  worthy  of  a  freeman,  tnan 
Agriculture  ;"  (7)  he  pronounced,  not  merely  his 
own  opinion,  but  the  public  judgment  of  his  age  and 
nation.  Were  troops  to  be  raised  for  the  defence 
of  the  republic— the  tribus  rusticus  was  the  pri- 
vileged nursery  of  the  legions  !  (8;  Did  exigencies 
of  state  require  a  general  or  dictator— he  was  taken 
from  the  plough.'  Were  his  services  rewarded— 
this  was  not  done,  with  ribbands  or  gold,  but  by  a 
donation  of  land.  (9) 

With  such  support  from  public  opinion,  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  laws  would  be  either 
adverse,  or  indifferent  to  this  branch  of  industry, 
we  accordingly  find  the  utmost  security  given  to  the 
aborsof  the  husbandman  :  (10)  no  legislative  in- 
:erpos.tion  between  the  seller  and  buyer  :  neither 
:orced  sales— nor  limitation  of  prices,  and  a  sacred- 
3ess  ot  boundaries  never  disturbed  ;  (1 1)  fairs  and 
Markets  multiplied  and  protected  against  invasion 
>r  interruption.  (12)  and  highways  leading  to  these 
ivery  where  established,  and  of  a  character  to  call 
onh  benedictions  and  admiration. (I.,) 
Nor  were  these  regulations  confined  to  the  proper 
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itory  oi  Kome:  what  of  her  own  policy  was 
•-'ind,  she  communicated  to  her  neighbors ;  what  of 
their's  was  better,  she  adopted  and  practised  herself. 
Her  arts  and  arms  were  therefore  constant  compan- 
ions; wherever  her  legions  marched,  her  knowledge, 
practices  and  implements  followed,  and  it  is  to  these 
we  are  to  look  for  the  foundation  of  modern  agri- 
culture   in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  &c. 


(>)  The  lupmus  albus,  ofLinncus;  "  many  other  vesre- 
ables  are  used  for  this  purpose  particularly  the  bean, 
ut  do  not  answer  «s  well  as  the  lupin  when  tins  is  heat- 
d  in  an  men  and  then  buried,  it  forms  the  most  powerful 
feZ       r-  C-  L.  Simonde.     TabUaul  Vagr, 

(6j  Tanus  and  Numa  were  deified  for  services  rendered 
>  apiculture. 
(•")  Cicero  de  officiia    L.  2. 
(8j  This  continued  till  the  time  of  Marius. 
(.»)   As  much  as  he  could  plough  in  a  day. 

-;Jhh   l0  CU-C  or,dL;stroy  '"  'he  night  the  crop  of  his 
:ighbor,  subjected  the  Roman  lo death. 

yl)  Terminus  was  amonh'  their  gods. 
;;!"°  "Vsemb,'i's  of  the  Pe°PK   °n  davs  designated  for 

"til       °"  subJects  °'->'«  ^an  those  of  trade,  were  not 

■nlrh    rhe  jpp,an.  woy'  yet  rem»'n9  the  wonder  and  re- 
oach  of  modern  times.  i 


Section  tr. 
„,,.  °/  the  ac"tal  *">te  of  Agriculture  in  Europe. 
This  is  very  differ-nt  in  different  states,  and  even 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  state  :  its  greater  or 
less  degree  of  perfection,  depending  on  causes  phys- 
ical or  political,  or   both.      Where  a  state,  or  part 
of   a  state,    from   soil,  climate,  manners,  or  geo- 
graphical position,  draws  its  principal   subsistence 
from  the  fishery  or  the  chace.  as  in  the  more  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  agriculture  will  not  succeed  : 
when  a  state  is  from  any  cause  both  essentially  ma- 
ritime or  manufacturing,  as  in  Kngland,  or  princi- 
pally  manufacturing  as  in   Prussia:   where  public 
opinion  has  degraded  manual  labour,  as  in  Spam. 
Portugal,  and  the   Papal  territory  ;  or  where  laws 
villainize  it,  as  in  Russia,  Prussia,   Poland  or  Hun- 
gary,   &c.    &c.  it    is  vain  to  expect  pre-eminent 
agriculture.     These  principles  will  receive  lllustra 
tion  as  we  go  aloag. 

1.  In  the  Tampania  of  Rome,  where  in  the  time 
ot  1  ,iny  were  counted  twenty-three  cities,   the  tra- 
veller is   now  astonished  and  depressed  at  the   si- 
ence  and  desolation  that  surround  him.    Even  from 
Rome  to  Trescati,  (Tour  leagues   of  road   the  most 
frequented]  we  find  only  an  arid  plain,  without  trees 
without  meadows,  natural  or  artificial,  and  without 
villages,  or  other  habitations  of  man  !     Yet  is  this 
wretchedness  not  the  fault  of  soil  or  climate,  which 
(with  little  alteration)  (14)  continue  to  be    what 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Augustus.     <*  Man  is  the 
only  growth  that  dwindles  here,"  and  to  his  defici- 
ent or  ill  directed  industry,  are  owing  all  the  cala- 
mities of  the  scene  [15]  Instead  of  the  hardy  and 
masculine  labors  of  the  field,  the  successors  of  Cato 
and  Pliny  employ  themselves  in  fabricating  sacred 
mses,  hair  powder  and  pomatums,  artificial  pearls, 
fiddle  strings,    embroidered  gloves,  and  mligious 
relics  I     They  are  also  great  collectors  of  pictures, 
statues,  and  medals—"  dirty  gods  and  coins,"  and 
und  an  ample  reward  in  the  ignorance  and  creduli- 
ty of  those  who  buy  them. 

2.  How  different  from  this  picture  is  that  of  Tus- 
cany !  where  the  soil,  though  less  fertile  [16]  is 
covered  with  grain",  with  vines  and  with  cattle;  and 
where  a  surface  of  1300  square  leagues,  subsists  a 
population  of  950,000  inhabitants,  of  which  80,000 
are  agricultures.  It  may  amuse,  if  it  does  not 
instruct,  the  reader,  to  offer  a  few  details  of  a  hus- 


(.!•*)  The  climate  of  Italy  is  now  warmer  than  it  was 
in  the  Augustan  age,  which  Button  ascribes  to  the  drain- 
ing ot  great  tracts  of  swampy  land  in  Germany. 

(15)  "  Vn  Komain  meme  le  plus  indigent  rougiroit  de 
cultiver  laterre."     Bose. 

(-&)  "  Two  thirds  of  Tuscany  consists  of  mountains." 
Vol.  vin.  p  232.  Geographic  Mathematique  et  physique  t 
See  also  Forsjth's  lU-marks,  p.  8'.  where  are  detailed 
the  principal  causes  of  her  prosperity.  "  Leopold  " 
says  he  "  in  selling  the  crown  lands,  studiously  divid- 
ed large  tracts  of  rich  but  neglected  land;  into  small 
properties— tits  favorite  plan  of  encouraging  agriculture 
consisted,  not  in  boards,  societies  and  premiums,  butingiv- 
mg  the  laborer  a  security  and  interest  in  the  soil—in  multi- 
plying smku  freeholds— in  extending  the  >iv«lli  or  life 
leasee,  &c»  &c. 


bandry,  among  tiV    n       .listi  il   ti-     ies- 

eiitage.  The  plough  of  the  north  of  Enrop&  as 
of  this  country,  has  the  powers  of  a  wedge,  and  acts 
perpendicularly;  but  that  of  Tuscany  resemh  -  a 
shovel,  is  eight  or  nine  inches  long  and  nearly  as 
broad,  and  cuts  the  earth  horizontally,  [<hia  in- 
strument is  particularly  adapted  to  the  loose  and 
friable  texture  of  the  soil.  A  second  plough  of 
the  same  shape,  but  of  smaller  size,  follows  that  al- 
ready described,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  hoe  and 
the  spade,  throws  the  earth,  already  broken  and 
pulverised,  into  four  feet  ridges,  or  beds,  on  which, 
the  crop  is  sown.  The  furrow-  answer  a  threefold 
purpose  :  they  drain  the  beds  of  excessive  moisture, 
ventilate  the  growing  crops  and  supply  paths  for  the 
weeders. 

The  rotation  of  crops,  employs  two  periods  of 
different  length  ;  the  one  of  three,  the  other  of  five 
years.  In  the  roration  of  three  years,  the  ground 
is  sown  five  times,  and  in  that  of  four  years,  seven 
tioies,  as  follows  : 

1st  year,  wheat,  and  after  wheat  lupins  : 
2d     do       wheat,  and  after  wheat  turnips  : 
3d     do       Indian  corn  or  millet. 
1st  year,   wheat,  and  after  the  wheat  beans  : 
2d     do      wheat,  and  after  wheat  lupins: 
3d     do     wheat,  and  after  wheat  lupiuella  :  An- 
nual clover.] 
4th     do     Indian  corn  or  millet. 
In  the  Syanese  Maremna,  where  the  lands  want 
neither  repose  nor  manure,  the  constant  alterna- 
tion is  hemp  and  wheat  and  the  produce  of  the  lat- 
ter often  twenty -four  bushels  threshed  for  one  sown. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  course  of  crops,  that  the 
principal  object  of  Tuscan  agriculture,  is  wheat ; 
of  which  they  have  two  species,  the  one  bald,  the 
other  bearded  ;  both  larger  than  the  corresponding 
species   in   other  countries  of  Europe  ;  covertiule 
into  excellent  bread  and  pastes,  and  probably,  out 
varieties  of  that  Sicilian  family,  which   Pliny  de- 
senbes,  as   yielding  «  most  flour  and  least  bran, 
and  suffering  no  degradation  from  time."     It  is 
harvested  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  when  the 
grain  crop  (s  secured,  the  ploughing  for  the  second 
or  forage  crop,  begins  ;  which  besides  lupins,  lupin- 
ella  and  beans,  often  consists  ofa  mixture  of  lupins 
turnips,  and   flas,  the  lupins   ripen   first  and   are 
gathered  in  autumn;  the  turnips  are  drawn  in  the 
winter,  and  the  flax  in  the  spring. 

Besides    the    application  of    ordinary  manures, 
the  lupin  is  ploughed  down,  when  in  flower  i  a  prac- 
tice that  began  with  the  Romans  :  Columella  says 
of  "all  leguminous  vegetables,  the  lupin  IS  that  which 
most  merits  attention,  because  it  costs   least,  em- 
ploys least  time,  and  fm  nishes  an  excellent  manure.  " 
The  culture  of  this  vegetable,  is  different,  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  raised;  if  lor  gram  the 
ground  has  two  ploughings,  and  twenty-five  pounds 
weight  of  seed  to  a  square  of  a  hundred  toises;  it  for 
manure,  one  ploughing  is  sufficient.  Like  our'buck- 
wheat,  its  vegetation  is  quick  and  its  growth  rapid  • 
whence  the  farther  advantages  of  suppressing,  and' 
even  of  destroyingthe  weeds  that  would  have  infest- 
ed  any  other  crop.     In  the   neighborhood  of  Flo- 
rence, they  are  in  the  practice  of  burning  the  sot/; 
which  they  do  by  diggingj.oles,  filling  them   with 
faggots  and  raising  the  earth  into  mounds  over  them. 
1  he  faggots  are  then   inilamed  and  bui  nt  and    ,<  ith. 
them,  the  incumbent  earth,   winch  is  afterwards 
scattered,  so  as   to  give   the  whole  field  the  same 
preparation.        £To  be  continued.] 
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Prom  f/ie  Practical  American  Gardner. 
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Toy  t\\e  month  of  June. 

General  Observations. 
Sift  seme  loose  earth  over  the  seedling  firs  and  pines, 
as  hiEh  as  their  seed  leaves  ;  trim  up  evergreens.  Lud- 
ding-  may  now  be  practised  on  most  kinds  of  trees  ana 
shrubs  ■  but  it  would  be  much  better  to  be  done  the  latter 
end  of  July.  Rub  off  all  young  shoots,  proceeding  from 
the  stocks,  which  are  independent  of  the  grafts, 
inserted  bud  shoots.  .„',',.    _ 

Propagating  Evergreins,  &c.  and  Shrubl,  by  layer. 
Most   kinds  of  evergreens,    and 


or  the 


deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs*  maP  now  be  propagated,  by  laying  the  present 
year's  shoots  ;  being  soft  and  tender,  they  will  emit  roots 
'much  more  freely  than  the  older  wood,  and  several  kinds 
that  would  not  root  for  two  years,  it  laid  in  spring  or 
autumn,  by  this  method,  will  be  well  rooted  the  autumn 
twelve  months  after  laying,  and  many  kinds  before  the 
ensuing  Winter.  Virgin's  bower,  Passion-flowers,  1  rum 
net-flowers,  common  Jasmine,  and  most  of  the  climbing 
plants,  root  immediately  ;  when  laid  in  this  month,  water 
them  occasionally  in  dry  weather,  and  lay  mulch  around 

them.  i        •  „ 

On  Inoculation,  or  Budding. 
Provide  a  neat  sharp  budding  knife,  with  a  flat  thin  halt 
of  in  i  y,  suitable  to  open  the  bark  of  the  stock,  for  the  ad 
mission  o!  he  bud,  and  also  with  a  sufficiency  of  bas? 
strings,  or  shreds  of  Rossitn  mats,  or  woollen  yarn,  to 
bind  round  it  when  inserted. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  the  following  improved  mode  of 
inoculation  is  described  by  Mr.  Knight  :  In  the  mon 
June,  when  the  buds  are  in  a  proper  state,  the  operation 
is  performed,  by  employing  two  distinct  ligatures,  to  hold 
the  buds  in  their  places  ;  one  ligature  is  first  placed  above 
the  bud  inserted,  and  upon  the  transverse  section  through 
the  bark,  the  only  office  of  which  is  to  secure  the 
bud  is  applied  in  the  usual  way ;  as  soon  as  the  buds 
have  attached  themselves,  the  lower  ligatures  are  taken 
off  but  the  others  are  suffered  to  remain.  The  passage 
of  the  sap  upwards  is  in  consequence  much  obstructed, 
and  the  inserted  buds  begin  to  vegetate  strongly  in  July  ; 
when  these  afford  shoots  about  four  inches  long,  the  upper 
lieatures  are  taken  off,  to  permit  the  excess  of  sap  to  pass 
on  ;  the  wood  ripens  well,  and  affords  blossoms  sometimes 
for'lhe  succeeding  spring. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  instead  of  the  usual  mode  o> 
buddinte  after  the  commencement  of  the  autumnal  flow 
Bf*ap,  and  keeping  the  bud  without  shooting  until  the 
following  spline;,  when  the  top  of  the  stock  is  cut  oil,  this 
improve?!  mode  gains  a  season,  in  point  of  maturity,  i. 
not  of  growth,  and  has  the  effect  of  ingrafting  the  pre- 
ceding spring,  in  all  cases  where  the  bud  sprouts  in  the 
proper  time,"to  form   a    stromg  shoot    capable  of  sustain 


Gurnsey  and  Belladonna  Jlmaryllis. 
The  roots  of  the  Guernsey  and  Belladonna  amaryl- 
ises,  if  their  leaves  are  quite  decayed,  may  be  taken 
up,  their  off-sets  separated,  and  planted  immediately 
hi  pots.  They  flower  in  October  and  November  ;  they 
must    be  protected   from   the  early  frosts,  and  may  be 

treated  as  green  house  plants. 

Cyclamen. 
There  are  five  kinds  of  cyclamens  ;  1  round  leaved 
spring;  2  European;  3  Persian  Spring;  4  Persian  fall 
cyclamen  ;  5  ivy  leaved  cyclamen-  These  are  all 
green-house  plants.  They  should  have  as  much  air  and 
light  as  well  may  be,  yet  preserved  from  frosts.  The 
leaves  being  generally  decayed  about  this  time,  the  roots 
may  be  taken  up,  and  replanted  immediately  into  a  com- 
position of  one  half  good  loamy  ear.th,  one  fourth  sand, 
and  one  fourth  light  moory  earth,  well  incorporated  to- 
gether, for  some  time  before  it  is  wanted. 

The  first  and  second  sorts  flower  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary ;  the  third  in  March  or  April  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth 
in  September  and  October.  They  continue  a  long  time 
in  bloom.  The  pots  which  contain  the  plants,  must  not 
be  exposed  to  the  sun  or  much  moisture,  during  the  sum- 
mer months ;  for  although  they  are  at  this  time  in  a  dor- 
mant state,  they  would  be  injured  thereby. 

The  best  method  of  increasing  these  is  from  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  soon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  early 
in  spring,  and  covered  about  half  an  inch  deep  ;  they 
must  always  be  protected  from  frosts  and  the  summer 
sun.  Any  time  in  the  summer  of  the  secoud  or  third  year, 
when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  they  may  be  treated  as  the 
old  roots,  and  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  with  proper 
management,  they  will  flower 

Ccrnations  and  Pinks. 
Your  superb    carnations  and   pinks    will   now  he  com- 
ing into  bloom  ;  they  should  be  protected  by  an  awning, 
from  severe  ra.ns,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  melhuds  of  continuing  a  succession  of  particular 
sorts  which  you  already  possess,  are,  I.  by  piping,  or 
laying  ;  2  by  slips  taken  from  them  in  spring  or  autumn. 
It'  is  a  suitable  time  when  the  plants  begin  to  show  then- 
dowers,  to  select  the  kinds  for  seed  ;  from  among  the 
pinks,  choose  those  which  possess  superior  qualities, 
and  let  but  one  or  two  flowers  remain  on  each  stalk, 
breaking  oft'  the  rest,  that  the  whole  strength  of  the 
plant  may  go  into  the  remaining  pods. 

Propaguting  Carnations,  lie.  by  Laying  and  Piping. 
1.  Laying.— When  carnations    and  pinks    are  propaga- 
ted from  the    shoots,    connected    with  the    parent  plant, 
until  after  th«y  have  taken  root,  the  operation   is  called 
aying.     This  "is  to  commence  as   soon  as   the  plants   are 
n  full  bloom. 


The  cuttings  to  be  piped,  au    to  . '.  Vtitoit,  horizon- 
tally close  under  the  second  joint,  the  leaves  also  to  be 
shortened,    as  for    laying,    which  will   leave    the   whole 
length  of  the  piping  two  or  three  inches  :   they  are  then 
to  be  thrown  into  a  basin  of  soft  water  for  a  few   min- 
utes.   In  this  wet  state,  they  are  to  be  set  in  the  earth 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  in  the  circle  marked  by  the 
ass  ;  when  a  sufficient  number  about  two  inches  asun- 
der,  are  set  in  the  circle  so  as  to  admit  the  cover  to  be 
placed  on,  without  touching  them  ;    they  are  then  to    be 
gently  watered,   and  left  exposed  to    the  air,    but  not  to 
the  sun,   until  their  leaves   become  perfectly  dry  ;    after 
which  the  glass   is  placed  over  them   carefully,    and  the 
bottom    edges  to  be  forced   a   little    into   the   earth,    to 
keep  out  the  effects  of  the  external  air,    and  to  preserve 
a  moist    atmosphere  about  the  pipings,    till  their  young 
radicles  are   established,    and  begin  to  act;    for  if  fully 
exposed  to  the  air   before  that  period,  it  would  carry  off 
from  the  leaves,   &.c.  a   greater   proportion    of    moisture, 
than   the    young    plants,   in    their   present   weak    state, 
could  imbibe,  from  the  earth,    and  they    must  of  course 
perish.     This   is  the   particular  reason,    why  cuttings  of 
every    kind     succeed  bettur,    when   thus   treated,    than 
when  left  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather.     They 
should   have    a   small  portion  of  the   morning   sun,  but 
shaded    from   it,    when   the    heat   increases,    by   placing 
mats,   on  a  frame  of  hoops,    about   two  feet  above   the 
glasses.     The   glasses  should  be    taken  off,   for  a  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  after- 
noon,  to  admit  fresh  air,   to  prevent  the  plants  from  be- 
coming mouldy. 

When  the  fibres  are  formed,  which  the  verdure  of 
tbe  plants  will  evidence,  more  air  should  be  occasion- 
ly  admitted,  and  when  they  become  tolerably  well  root- 
ed, the  glasses  may  be  taken  away  ;  continue  to  water 
them   frequently,  but   moderately,  as  they  progress   in 


growth. 

Some  sorts  of  carnations  succeed  much  better  by 
piping,  than  by  laying,  and  make  healthier  plants  ;  ex 
perience  alone  can  enable  the  gardener  to  determine. 

The  directions  given  in  article  2,  will  answer  for  the 
cuttings  of  delicate  exoticks,  as  well  as  cuttings  of  all 
kinds  of  plants,  which  are  so  propagated;  and  when- 
ever cuttings  are  planted,  the  above  directions  may  be 
followed. 

All  fibrous  rooted  plants  maybe  propagated  by  cuttings, 
as  the  double  scarlet-lychnis,  double  rocket,  phloxes, 
with  many  others,  by  cuttings  of  the  flower  stalks,  ma- 
naged as  directed  above. 

Planting  Carnations  and  Pink  Seedlings. 

As  it    is  supposed,  that    some   seed  from  each  of  these 

owers,  are  sown  every    year,    to  procure  new  varieties  ; 

Previous  to  laying,  provide  a  number  of  wooden  pegs,  I  therefore  those  sown   early  in  spring,  may  now  be  plant- 

with  a  hooked   end,  a  sharp    pen-knife,  and  some  good  Ld    into  nursery    beds,    in    rows,  ten    or   twelve    inches 


j'ng'wiihout  injury,  the  frost  of  the  ensuing  winter. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  early  flowering  Bulbs  in  general. 
Hyacinths,  tulips,  and  all  it  e  different-  kinds  of  spnr 
flowering   bulbs,  such   as    fr  tillarias,    crown    imperials, 
crocuses,   snow  drops,   &c.    whose  leaves  are  now  decay- 
ed, may   be  taken   up    and  treated,  as  directed  lor   last 

Kon'.h. 

Ranunculus  and  .Inemomes. 
When  the  flower  stems  and  foliage  of  these  are  brown 
and  dry  vegetation  has  ceased,  and  it  is  then  suitable 
to  take  np  the  roots,  to  prevent  them  from  shooting 
afresh  before  the  right  time.  When  the  roots  are  taken 
up  their  stems,  &c  should  be  cut  oft  close,  and  the) 
placed  in  a  shady,  airy  situation,  free  from  wet,  to  dry 
eradoally  ;  previous  to  their  being  perfectly  dry,  they 
must  be  cleaned  and  separated  ;  as  they  become  very 
brittle,  there  is  danger  of  breaking  them  improperlj 
into  sn'ifil!  pieces  ;  it  is  hest  to  leave  the  roots  as  huge 
as  well  may  be,  although  they  can  sometimes  be  sepa- 
rated into  fnanv  complete  roots,  and  yet  they  are  so 
closely    connected,    as  to  h^ve  the  appearance  of  a  sin- 

o-'e  root.  • 

B  Hardy  autumnal  jlo-wering  Bulbs. 

The  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month,  will  still  an- 
swer tb  take  up  the  yellow  amaryllises,  colchicums,  au- 
tumnal croclissea,  and  such  other  autumnal  flowering 
bulbs  as  hive  their  leaves  decayed-  Alter  drying  them, 
and  separating  the  off-sets,  &c  thry  may  be  planted 
aeain.  or  kept  until  July,  and  then  planted.  It  is  not 
absolutely  ■■)•  cessary,  to  take  up  these  rooti  ofteucr  than 
dftce  in  three  years. 


ing  the  knife,  on  that  side  the  layer 
a   sloping  direction  upwards,   to  be- 


compost  earll 

A  suitable  layer  should  have  three,  four,  or  five  joints, 
the  lower  leaves  next  the  root  are  all  to  be  stripped  oft 
close,  to  within  two  joints  of  the  extremity  of  the  lay- 
er, the  leaves  are  to  be  shortened,  so  as  to  be  left  about 
two  inches  in  length. 

The  surface  of  the  pot  is  then  to  be  cleared,   well  stir- 
red about  one  inch  deep,  and  afterwards  filled  up,   near- 
ly level,  with  light  rich  compost.     After  this,    make  the 
incision,  by  introi 
next  the    ground,   - 

gin  a  quarter  of  an  inch   below  the   second  or  third  clean 
joint,    from  the  top,  and  continue   through  the   middle  of 
that  joint,   and  half  an    inch   above   it;    the    small   part 
left  bei.ea'di  the  joint,  to  be  cut  off  close  to  the  joint,  but 
not   into  it,  horizontally,   yet   not  so    as    to   wound   the 
outer    part,  which    preserves   the   communication  of  the 
sap ;    the    fibres  proceed    from   the  outer  .circle    of  the 
joint      The   layer  is  to    be  gently  pressed   down  to    the 
arlh,    (be  very  cautious  neither   to  break  or  crack  it  at 
the   joint)   and  to  lie    kept  there    by  one    of  the  hooked 
pegs,   before  mentioned,    which   is  to  be  forced   into  the 
soil,  just  behind  the  joint,  where  the   incision  was  made, 
the    layer    is  supported  in  such    manner,    that  the    slit 
may   be    kept  a  little   open,   a  grain  or    two   of  wheat 
will  answer  this  purpose.     The    joint  from    whence^  the 
fibres   shoot,     should  be  covered,    with  only  an    inch  of 
compost.     In  five  or  six  weeks  time,  fmm  being  laved, 
they  frequently  have  roots,  sufficiently  strong  to  be  re- 
moved. 

•2.  Piping.— Prepare  a  bed  of  fine  light  mould,  water 
it  moderately,  and  mark  with  a  hand-glass,  the  place  in 
which  to  set  the  pipings,  so  to  be  planted,  that  when 
the  glass  is  set  over  them,  it  may  not  touch  tii«18> 


under,  there  to  remain  until  they  show  their  flowers, 
when  the  single,  and  less  valuable,  may  be  pulled  out, 
the  best  marked  for  laying  or  piping,  and  the  other? 
planted  out. 

Propagating  double  Siieet-Williams. 
The  fine  kinds  of  these,  may  now  be  propagated,  ei- 
ther by  slips,  or  layers-  But  as  they  are  so  easily  rais- 
ed from  seeds,  of  which  they  produce  abundance,  in 
the  middle  states,  it  is  recommended,  to  sow  the  seeds 
for  new  varieties,  and  only  slip,  lay,  or  part  the  roots  of 
the  best. 

Transplanting  annuals. 
The  different  kinds  of  annuals,  which  will  bear  trans- 
planting, may  now  be  taken  from  places  where  they 
stand  too  close,  and  planted  elsewhere,  such  as  French 
marigold,  China  astres,  China  pinks,  China  holyhocks, 
cocks-combs,  chrysanthemums,  balsams,  amaranthus  of 
various  sorts,  gomphrena  globosa.  and  many  other  kinds, 
plant  them  in  moist  or  cloudy  weather,  taking  up  as  much 
earth  as  possible  about  their  roots,  and  give  them  shade, 
and  frequent  waterings,  until  they  evidence  that  they  are 
newly  rooted. 

I'fnnning  and  Supporting  Flo-.ivrring  Plants. 
Annual  flowering  plants,  the  seeds  of  which  have    bprn 
own   in    patches,   and    have   grown  loo   thick,   must  be 
thinned,  to   proper    distances,  according  to    their  'respec- 
tive habits  o;  growth,   so  as  to  allow  them  full  space,    to 
attain  the  utmost  perfection. 

Support  the  various  climbing  plants,    as    before  direct- 
ed. 

Cut  off  close    to  the  ground,    all  decaying  flower  stems 
of  perennials,    except    such  as  are   intended  to  save  seed 
from  :  clear  off  all  dead  leaves,  weeds,  &C 
Trim,  dress  and  tie  up  all  plants  which  required  it. 
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Transplanting  Seedling  Perennials  and  liiennia's. 

Transplant  from  the  seed-beds,  the  early  sown  pe- 
rennial and  biennial  seedling  plants,  that  are  grown  to 
a  sufficient  size  ;  such  as  sweet-williams,  sweet-scabi- 
ous, rose  campion,  Canterbury  hells,  and  monk's-hood  ; 
soap-wort,  asters  and  rhexias  ;  corcepsis,  dracocepha 
lums,  fee. 

Plant  these  out  in  suitable  beds,  of  good  earth,  by  line, 
six  inches  every  way,  water  them  immediately  and  repeat 
it  frequently,  giving  them  occasional  shade  from  the  hot 
sun,  until  they  have  taken  root.  They  are  to  remain  in 
these  beds,  until  autumn,  or  spring,  and  then  to  be  plant 
ed  out  finally,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Stuck  Gillifot.ers  and  Wall  Fto-wers. 

Stock  gilliflowers  and  wall  flowers  are  not  sufficiently 
hardy,  to  bear  the  winter  frosts  of  the  eastern  or  middle 
states ;  therefore  it  will  be  i.ecessary,  to  plant  the  seei 
lings  of  these  kinds,  in  some  convenient  place,  where  a 
garden  frame  may  be  set  over  them,  in  winter,  on  winch 
to  lay  boards  or  any  slight  covering  for  their  protection, 
as  directed  in  November. 

Mditional  Remarks. 

The  flower  borders,  beds,  &c.  and  all  other  ornamental 
compartments,  must  now  be  kept  remarkably  clean  and 
neat,  and  no  weeds  suffered  to  grow  to  any  considerable 
size,  in  those  places. 

Occasional  waterings  must  be  given,  to  all  your  late 
planted  shrubs  and  flowers,  particularly  to  the  annual 
perennial  and  biennial  flower  plants,  newly  planted  into 
nursery  beds. 

Your  entire  slock  of  plants,  in  pots  and  boxes,  seedlings 

and  others,  must  be  Watered  as  often  as  the  earth  about 

them  becomes  dry,  and  there  must  be  due  attention  given 

to  these  to  preserve  them  through  the  season. 

General  Observations. 

The  plants  being  now  fully  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
will  require  a  constant  supply  of  water.  In  very  hot 
weather,  those  in  small  pots  should  be  watered  both 
morning  and  evening,  using  clean  soft  water,  without 
any  thing  put  in  it,  which  would  always  injure  the 
plants. 

If  moss  or  mowings  of  short  grass  be  spread  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  tubs  and  pots,  it  will  materi- 
ally protect  the  plants  from  the  sun  and  drying  air. 

Myrtles  or  other  hard  wooded  plants,  which  appear  iv 
a  declining  state,  may  be  greatly  benefitted,  by  turning 
tbcm  out  of  their  pots  with  all  the  earth  to  their  roots, 
and  setting  them  in  the  open  borders,  till  September, 
when  tliey  are  to  be  taken  up,  with  balls  of  earth 
around  them,  and  re-planted  in  suitable  sized  pots  or 
tubs  ;  after  which  they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  shade  till 
housed. 

Propagating  tie  Plants. 

Geraniums,  hydrangeans,  jasmines,  myrtles,  China,  and 
Otaheite  roses,  and  almost  every  other  kind  of  shrubby 
and  under  shrubby  plants,  may  be  propagated  towards  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  by  slips  or  cuttings  of 
the  present  year's  wood.  Dress  them  by  taking  offthe  un- 
der leaves  ;  plant  them  three  or  four  inches  deep  into 
beds  of  light  rich  earth,  where  they  can  be  occasion- 
ally shaded  and  watered  till  tooted.  The  covering  of 
them  with  bell  glasses  will  greatly  facilitate  their  rooting 
and  growth,  which  is  the  most  suitable  way  of  effecting 
it,  particularly  for  woody  plants,  and  such  as  are  not  suc- 
•cilents. 

The  succulent  plants  are  to  be  propagated  agreeably  to 
former  directions. 

Transplant  Seedling  Exoticks. 

Now  transplant  singly,  into  sm;  11  pots,  any  seedling 
exoticks,  which  have  been  raised  from  seed  this  year; 
give  them  shade  and  water. 

ButitUng. 

Any  time  this  month,  bud  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  The 
buds  are  to  be  taken  from  the  shoots  produced  last  au- 
tumn, wlv.ch  will  now  lake  freely,  and  handsome  shoots 
Will  be  lorn  I'd  the  present  year.  For  the  method  of 
budding,  see  Nursery,  .lune. 

C  pe  ami  other  GieenHonse  B11II.1. 

The  cape  I  ulbs  and  tuberous  rooted  plants,  whose 
leaves  are  now  decayed,  su:  h  as  anlholizas,  gladioluses, 
isias,  nnoreas,  ornitbagolums,  he.  may  be  taUn  up,  and 
transplanted  immediately,  or  they  may  be  wrapped  in 
dry  moss  ;  and  kept  till  September  j  but  the  cyclamens, 
Si.c.  should  be  planted  immt  di.itcly  after  being  taken 
up  and  cleaned,  and  all  the  ar.Un.iiul  flowering  bulbs,  as 
the  (uernsey  and  lied:  donna  ami  \  lbs;  to  keep  these 
last  out  01  the  groui.-.  longer  than  the  middle  of  July, 
.would  materially  weaken  them. 


Miscellaneous  Selections. 


MR.  WIIITLFIELD. 


lecount  of  the  arrival,  character   and  preachin. 
of  the   celebrated   Mr.    VYhitefikld,  by  Doct. 
Franklin. 


4 


In  lif !  arrived  among  us,  from  Ireland,  the 
reverend^  Mr.  WhitefiVId,  wlio  had  made  himself 
remarkable  there  as  an  itinerant  preacher.  He  was, 
tt  first,  permitted  to  preach  in  some  of  our  church- 
es ;  hut  the  clergy  taking  a  dislike  to  him,  soon  re- 
fused him  their  pulpits,  and  he  was  obliged  to  preach 
111  the  fields.  The  multitude  of  all  sects  and  denom- 
inations that  attended  his  sermons,  were  enormous, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  speculation  to  me,  (who  was 
one  of  the  number)  to  observe  the  extraordinary 
influence  of  his  oratory  on  his  hearers,  and  how 
much  they  admired  &  respected  him,  notwithstand- 
ing his  common  abuse  of  them,  by  assuring  them, 
they  were  naturally  half  beasts  and  half  devils. — 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  change  soon  made  in  the 
manners  of  our  inhabitants  From  being  thoughtless 
or  indifferent  about  religion,  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  world  were  growing  religious,  »o  that  one  could 
not  walk  through  the  town  in  an  evening,  without 
hearing  psalms  sung  in    different  families  of  every 

treef.  And  it  being  found  inconvenient. to  assem- 
ble in  the  open  air,  subject  to  its  inclemencies,  the 
building  of  a  house  to  meet  in,  was  no  sooner  pro- 
posed, and  persons  appointed  to  receive  contribu- 

ons,  but  sufficient  sums  were  soon  received  to  pro- 
cure the  ground,  and  erect  the 


uilding,  which  was 
me  hundred  feet  long,  and  seventy  broad;  and  the 
work  was  carried  on  with  such  spirit,  as  to  be  fin- 
ished in  a  much  shorter  time  than  could  have  been 
expected.  Both  house  and  ground  were  vested  in 
trustees,  expressly  for  the  use  of  any  preacher,  <>f 
any  religious  persuasion,  who  might  desire  to  say 
something  to  the  people  at  Philadelphia.  The  de- 
sign in  building  not  being  to  accommodate  any  par- 
ticular sect,  hut  the  inhabitants  in  general :  so  thai 
even  if  the  Mufti  of  Constantinople,  were  to  send 

missionary  to  preach    Mahomedanism  to  us,  he 
would  find  a  pulpit  at  his  service. 

Mr.  VY'hitefiefd,  on  leaving  us,  went  preaching 
all  the  way  through  the  colonies  to  Georgia.  The 
settlement  of  that  province  had  lately  been  begun, 
but  instead  of  being  made  with  hardy,  industrious 
lusbandmen,  accustomed  to  labor,  the  only  people 
fit  for  such  an  enterprise,  it  was  with  families  of 
broken  shop  keepers,  and  other  insolvent  debtors  : 
nany  of  indolent  anil  idle  habits,  taken  out  of  the 
jails,  jwho  being  set  down  in  the  woods,  unqualified 
lor  clearing  land,  and  unable  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  a  new  settlement,  perished  in  numbers, 
leaving  many  helpless  children  unprovided  for.  The 
sight  of  their  miserable  situation,  inspired  the  be- 
nevolent heart  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  with  the  idea  of 
building  an  orphan-house  there,  in  which  they  might 
ie  supported  and  educated.  Returning  northward, 
lie  preached  up  this  charity,  and  made  large-  coiUc- 
tions:  for  his  eloquence  had  a  wondei  ful  pott  er  over 
the  hearts  and  purses  of  his  hearers,  of  which  I  my- 
self was  an  instance.  I  did  not  disapprove  of  the 
lesign,  but  as  Georgia  was  then  destitute  of  ma- 
terials and  workmen,  and  it  was  proposed  to  send 
them  from  Philadelphia,  at  a  great  expence,  1 
ihoiight  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  ouiit  the 
house  at  Philadelphia,  and  brought  the  children  to 
it.     This  1  advised,  but  he  was  resolute  in  his  fust 


project,  rejected  inv  counsel,  and  I  therefore  refus- 
ed to  contribute.  1  happened  soon  after,  to  attend 
one  of  his  sermons  in  the  course  of  which  I  per- 
ceived he  intended  to  finish  with  a  collection,  and  I 
sdently  resolved  he  should  get  nothing  from  me :  I 
had  in  my  pocket,  a  handful  of  copper  money  ;  three 
or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold  :  as 
he  proceeded,  I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to 
give  the  copper.  Another  stroke  of  his  oratory  made, 
me  ashamed  of  that,  and  determined  me  to  »ive  thn 
silver;  and  he  finished  so  admirably,  that  1  emptied 
my  pocket  wholly,  into  the  collector's  dish,  gold 
ind  all  !  At  this  sermon,  there  was  also  one  of  our 
club,  who  being  of  my  sentiments  respecting  the 
building  in  Georgia,  and  suspecting  a  collection 
might  be  intended,  had,  by  precaution,  emptied  his 
pockets  before  he  came  from  home;  towards  tha 
conclusion  of  the  discourse  however,  be  felt  a  stron° 
inclination  to  give,  and  applied  to  a  neighbour,  who 
stood  near  him,  to  lend  him  some  monev  for  the 
purpose.  The  request  was  fortunately  made  to 
perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  company,  who  had  the 
firmness  not  to  be  affected  by  the  preacher.  His 
answer  was, ';  Jit  any  other  time.friend  Uopkiason, 
I  would  lend  to  thee  freely  ;  but  not  now,  fur  thee 
teems  to  me  to  be  out  of  thy  right  senses." 

Some  of  Mr.  White-field's  enemies  affected  to 
.oppose,  that  he  would  apply  these  collections  to 
lis  own  private  emolument  ;  but  I,  who  was  inti- 
nately  acquainted  with  bun,  (being  employed  in 
printing  his  sermons,  journals,  &c.)  never  had  the 
east  suspicion  of  his  integrity;  but  am,  to  this  day, 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  he 'was.  in  all  his  conduct, 
a  perfectly  honest  man;  and  methinks,  my  testimony 
in  his  favor,  ought  to  have  the  more  wei-dit,  as  we 
had  no  religious  connexion.  He  used  indeed  some- 
times to  pr.i  v  for  my  c  inversion,  but  never  had  the 
satisfaction  of  believing  that  his  prayers  were  heard. 
Ours  was  a  mere  civil  friendship, "sincere  on  both 
sides,  and  lasted  to  his  death.  The  following  in- 
stance will  show  the  terms  on  which  we  stood.— 
Upon  one  of  his  arrivals  from  England,  at  Biston, 
be  wrote  to  me  that  he  should  come  soon  to  Phila- 
delphia, but  knew  not  where  he  could  lod"e  when 
there,  as  he  understood  his  old  friend  and  host,  .Mr. 
Benezet,  was  removed  to  Germantown.  My  an- 
swer was,  you  know  my  house:  if  you  can  make  shift 
with  its  scanty  accommodations,  you  will  he  most 
heartily  welcome.  He  replied,  that  if  I  m  ide  that 
kind  offer  for  Cltrisi's  sake,  I  should  not  miss  of  a 
reward.  And  1  returned,  '••doift  let  me  he  mis- 
taken :  ifwas  not  for  Christ's  sake,  butfor^our 
take.n  One  of  our  common  acquaintance  jocosely 
remarked,  that  knowing  it  to  be  the  custom  of  the 
saints,  when  they  received  any  favos,  to  shift  the 
iiurthen  of  the  obligation  from  off  tii.-ir  own  shoul- 
ders, and  place  it  in  heaven  ;  1  had  contrived  to  iii. 
it  on  earth. 

The  last  time  1  saw  Mr.  Whitfield,  was  in  Lon» 
don,  when  he  consulted  .ne  about  his  orphan -huusvi 
concern,  and  his  purpose  of  appropriating  it  to  tms- 

estabiisbmeiit  ol  a  college. 

He  had  a  loud  and  clear  voice,  and  articulate  I' 
ills  wonis  so  perfectly,  that  lie  might  be  heard  and 
understood  at  a  great  distance  ;  especially  as  his  au- 
ditories observed  the  most  perfect  silence.  lie 
preached,  one  evening,  from  the  top  of  the  Gourt 
house  steps,  which  ..ie  in  the  middle  of; Market; 
tieet,  and  on  the  west  side  of  Second  .street,,  whicii 
crosses  It  at  right  angles.  Both  streets  were,  hi  ed 
with  Ids  hearers  to  u- considerable  distance;  oeiug 
among  the  luadinost  in  Mttjfttl  street,  I  Had  the  cW 
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riooity  to  learn  how  far  it  could  be  heard,  by  retir- 
in»-  backwards  down  the  street  towards  the  river, 
and  I  found  Ids  voice  distinct  till  I  came  near  Front 
street,  when  some  noise  in  that  street  obscured  it 
Imagining  then  a  semicircle,  of  which  my  distance 
should  be  the  radius,  and  that  it  was  filled-with  au- 
ditors, to  each  of  whom  I  allowed  two  square  feet  ; 
I  computed  that  he  might  well  be  heard  by  more 
than  thirty  thousand.  This  reconciled  me  to  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  his  having  preached  to  35,001) 
people  in  the  fields,  and  to  the  histories  of  general 
haranguing  whole  armies,  of  which  1  had  sometimes 
doubted. 

By  hearing  him  often,  I  came  to  distinguish  ea- 
sily between  sermons  newly  composed,  and  those 
which  he  had  often  preached  in  the  course  of  his 
travels.  His  delivery  of  the  latter  was  so  improved 
by  frequent  repetition,  that  every  accent,  every  em- 
phasis, every  modulation  of  voice,   was  so  perfect- 
ly well-turned  and  well-placed,  that  without  being 
interested  in  the  subject,   one  could  not  help  being 
pleased  with  the  discourse  ;  a  pleasure  of  much  the 
same  kind  with  that  received  from  an  excellent  piece 
of  music.     This  is  an  advantage  itinerant  preachers 
have  over  those  who  are  stationary,    as  the  lattei 
cannot   well  improve  their  delivery  of  a  sermon  by 
so  many  rehearsals.  His  writing  and  printing,  from 
time  to  time,  gave  great  advantage  to  his  enemies  ; 
unguarded  expressions,  and  even  erroneous  opinions 
delivered  in  preaching,  ought  have  been  afterwards 
explained  or  qualified,  by  supposing  others  that  might 
have  accompanied  them  ;   or  they  might  have  been 
denied  ;  but  Ultra  scripta  manet ;  critics  attackeil 
his  writings  most  violently,  and  with  so  much  ap- 
pearance of  reason,  as  to  diminish  the  number  of 
his  votaries,  aud  prevent  their  increase.     So  that  1 
am  satisfied  that  if  he  had  never  written  any  thing, 
he  would  have  left  behind  him  a  much  more  nume 
rous  and  important  sect;  and  his  reputation  might, 
in  that  case  have  been  still  growing,  even  after  his 
death;  as  there  being  nothing  of  his   writing    on 
which  to  found  a  censure,    and  give  him  a  low  cha- 
racter, his  proselytes  would  be  left  at  liberty  to  at 
tribute  to  him  as  great  a  variety  ol  excellencies,  as 
their  enthusiastic  admiration    might  wish  him   to 
have  possessed. 
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igrfcnltural  face  of  Virginia,  below  the  mountains.  In 
:0is  lower  section  of  the  state,  in  wl  ich  I  reside,  his  lit- 
le  volume  may  be  called  the  vade-mecum  of  almost  every 
cultivator  of  the  soil ;  as  it  is  known  to  be  the  genuine 
offspring  of  sound  practical  information  and  experience, 
i  o  tins  little  work  we  are  certainly  under  the  highest 
obligations;  particularly  as  its  publication  has  given  lite 
and  activity-  to  agricultural  societies,  which  probably 
never  would  have  been  called  i»to  existence,  or  at  leas 
would  have  remained  for  a  long  time  spiritless  and  dor- 
mant. Nor  does  the  apparent  ignorance  of  vegetable 
Phisiology,  which  the  author  betrays  when  he  attempts 
to  theorize  on  the  pabulum  of  plants,  detract,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  from  the  merit  of  the  performaue,  in  a 
practical  peint  of  view." 

In  the  last  number,  we  made  an  extract  from  the  com- 
munication of  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Meuse,  to  the  agricultural 
society,  wherein,  speaking  o£  the  air,  he  is  made  to  6ay 
that  it  does  not,  "  in  its  material  constitution,"  instead 
of,  "  in  its  natural  constitution,  contain  most  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  vegetation,"  &c.  StCi  See.  This  error  was  com- 
mitted in  tlie  original  publication  of  his  learned  remarks, 
and  has  crept  through  all  the  copies. 

In  the  next  number  we  expect  to  publish  some  very 
interesting  and  valuable  observations,  made  by  Thomas 
Griffin,  Esq.  ofYorktown,  Virginia,  on  the  use  of  the  si  a- 
weed,  called,  in  tins  state,  sea  ore,  and  properly  ttrmeu 
kelp,  as  a  manure-  For  these  communications  a  great 
number  of  farmers  residing  on  the  I  hesapeake  and  the 
shores  of  its  tributary  rivers,  will  feel  themselves,  as 
we  do,  under  great  obligations  to  the  author.  We  here 
tender  him  our  best  acknowledgements  in  behalf  of  our 
readers,  for  the  prompt  politeness  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner with  which  he  has  replied  to  our  enquiries  on  the 
subject.  It  is  in  this  way  that  gentlemen  of  experienc 
most  suitably  manifest  their  gratitude  to  Providence,  for 
the  superior  acquirements  and  advantages  it  has  allotted 
them.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  become  more  generally 
the'  fashion  for  individuals  to  contribute  their  quotas  ol 
experience  to  the  general  stock,  unci  so  let  good  offices  go 
round,  as  the  sage  Franklin  observed,  for  mankind  are  all 
of  a  family.  

Every  thing  from  the  pen  of  "  Agricultor"  is  useful 
and  instructing  :  we  only  wish  that  wt  could  have  the 
benefit  of  hearing  from  him  more  frequently,  and  that 
he  would  add  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  all  he  writes,  the 
weight  of  his  own  respectable  signature. 

We  are  happy  in  having  it  in  our  power  to  announce 
a  large  and  very  valuable  accession  of  French  works,  of 
modern  date,  to  our  agricultural  library.  When  the 
reader  reflects  on  the  progress  that  agriculture,  as  well 
as  other  sciences  have  made  .n  France,  of  late  years,  the 
value  of  such  an  acquisition,  m  the  prosecution  of  our  la- 
oors.  in  the  increased  utility  with  which  it  ought  to  con- 
fer on  our  paper  may  be  easily  imagined. 


ED1TOUI  VL  NOTICES. 
In  the  last  number,  some  material  errors  occurred, 
which  the  reader  is  requested  to  correct.  In  pagi  6j, 
hot  muck,  should  be  substituted  lor  "  not  much,"  and  in 
the  same  page  and  column,  speaking  of  the  opinion  of 
Col.  Tailor,  of  Virginia,  and  of  Judge  Peters,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  to  the  food  of  plants,  we  were  made  to  say,  "  for 
it  seems  that  he  and  Judge  Peters  argue  better  on  these 
points,"  instead  of  agree  better.  We  should  not  trouble 
ourselves  or  our  readers,  to  have  noticed  this  literal  error, 
but  that  we  would  not  even  seem  to  have  spoken  thus 
irreverently  of  two  gentlemen,  so  highly  distinguished 
in  the  various  walks  ot  learning  and  public  usefulness  ; 
whose  services  in  the  cause  of  the  plough,  have  done 
more  real  benefit  to  the  country,  than  one  half  the 
politicians  in  it  Would  to  God,  that  everyone,  in  his 
sphere,  would  go  his  duty  to  the  commonwealth 
with  the  same  zeal,  the  same  disinterestedness,  the 
same  intelligence  and  the  san  e  success  that  they  have, 
in  their  endeavours  to  improve  our  agricultural  prac- 
tices and  prospects.  In  a  letter  from  a  gentlemen  mani- 
festly one  of  taste  and  science,  which  we  have  jusi 
opened,  dated  Gloucester  county,  Va.  May  2bd,  181V,  he 
pays  the  following  handsome  and  deserved  compliment 
to  the  talents  and  public  spirit  of  Coi  Taylor.  •>  Colonel 
Taylor's  '  Arator.'  has  imparted  anew  complexion  to  the 


The  translation  of  a  note  on  the  "  Ble  de  mat,"  (Wheat 
of  May)  offered  by  Miss  Bland,  is  particularly  acceptable 
and  given  to  our  readers  with  that  pi  asure  we  shall  ex 
perience  in  promulgating  every  thing  which  may  tend  to 
increase  our  number  and  our  knowledge,  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  artificial  grasses,  in  which  we  are  so  lamentably 
deficient  The  grass,  or  grain,  described  in  this  transla- 
tion differs,  as  it  appears  to  us,  from  that  sent  from 
France  by  General  Armstrong,  as  it  does  from  every 
other,  of  which  we  have  seen  any  account.  Its  early  and 
rapid  growth,  its  excellence  as  food  for  milch  cows,  and 
its  adaptation  to  sandy  or  gravelly  land,  m^kes  it,  in  a 
.  easure,  a  desideratum,  particularly  in  countries  similar 
to  the  sea-board  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  We 
have  taken  steps  to  procure  some  of  it  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable ;  and  lest  our  attempt  should  fail,  hope  that  gentle- 
men who  enjoy  facilities  of  communication  with  that  coun- 
try, will  unite  with  us  in  the  endeavour  to  get  some 

The  severest  hail  storm  ever  known  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  was  experienced  in  Milledgeville,  (Georgia  )  and 
its  vicinity,  on  the  10th  inst  It  lasted  for  15  minutes, 
and  made  great  havoc  among  the  window  glass-  It  was 
also  very  destruetive  to  crops  of  small  grain.  Some  of 
the  stones  were  nearly  six  inches  in  circumference- 

A  most  splendid  b;dl  was  given  in  honour  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Upited  States,  at  Augusta,  (Georgia)  on  the 
17th  inst«nt. 


Translated  from    the  Preach,    and   communicated  for  the 
American  Farmer  by  Miss  S.  15    F.  Blasd 

A  NO  IE    ON  A  SPECIES  OF  GRAIN  OF  EGYPT,  CALLB» 

WHEAT  OF  MAY. 

B?    MB.     B0TT1S. 

There  has  been  cultivated,  for  some  years  past,  m  Bel- 
gium, a  peculiar  kind  of  wheat,  originally  trom  Egypt, 
the  vegetation  of  which  is  so  rapid,  that  it  may  be  gath- 
ered in  three  months  after  be:ng  sown.  Every  one  must 
be  sensible  of  the  importance  such  a  culture  may  be  of 
in  disastrous  years  ;  and  we,  therefore,  give  here  WitU 
pleasure  the  substance  of  a  communication  inserted  iu 
the  Physico-economic  Library,  a  pamphtet  of  May,  lair, 
digested  by  Mr.  ttottin,  from  documents  that  he  obtained 
oi  Belgian  farmers,  who  had  applied  themselves  to  this 
culture  This  wheat  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  a 
lielgian  soldier,  who  was  111  the  French  expedition  to 
that  country.  de  was  told  that  it  yielded  in  that  coun- 
try, two  crops  a  year.  He  gave  a  small  quantity  of  it 
to  one  of  his  friends,  who  sowed  it  in  his  garden,' where 
it  succeeded  perfectly  well.  This  grain  was  soon  trans- 
planted from  the  nursery  to  the  fields,  and  was  natura- 
lized by  extensive  experiments,  made  during  seven 
years,  on  an  extent  of  more  than  liO  kilometres,  tor  ila 
lr.  7p.  77yd,  8  s.  f.)  m  Brabant  Flanders,  and  Han- 
oma. 

Mr.  I.  Thomas,  of  Gosselius,  near  Waterloo,  was  the 
first  who  undertook  to  extend  its  cultivation.  He  got 
from  the  person  who  had  tried  an  experiment  with  it  in 
his  garden,  nearly  seven  h<-ctogi-amm.  s,  vor  a  pound  and 
halt;)  he  sowed  a  bed  of  it  towards  the  midd.e  of  April, 
1812.  He  was  recommended  to  sow  it  very  thin.  When 
it  began  to  grow,  the  young  plants  appeared  so  sparse  that 
he  con>idered  the  experiment  as  lost,  and  scattered  car- 
rot seed  over  the  bed  where  lie  had  sown  n;  but  what  was 
his  surprise,  when  afterwards  he  saw  spring  forth  as 
many  as  thirty  ears  from  the  same  stalk,  and  his  little 
field  entirely  covered  with  wheat !  His  surprize  was  yet 
.ugmented,  when,  a  hundred  days  after  it  was  sown,  he 
saw  it  in  a  state  of  maturity.  The  crop-produced  him 
nearly  3.9  hectogrammes  (or  74  lbs.  6  oz.) 

In  18 i 3  Mr  Thomas  gathered  a  great  deal  of  this 
gr»,n;  in  1814,  his  cr«p  was  600  kilogrammes,  (or  about 
l,2S01bt)— he  distributed  a  part  of  it  to  many  farnies, 
who  made  a  great  quantity  ot  it  particularly  Mr.  Art, 
of  Gemappes  In  1815,  the  field  Mr-  Thomas  iud  sown 
with  Egyptian  wheat,  was  laid  waste  by  the  soldiery, 
and  he  gathered  from  it  no  more  than  3*0  kilogramme* 
(or  about  150  lbs  )  ef  grain  ;  but  in  1816,  his  success 
was  such  that  his  crop  of  Egyptian  wheat  was  a  third 
more  than  the  best  common  wlieat  of  that  year,  aud  a* 
heavy. 

This  circumstance,  of  the  great  abundance  of  the 
Wheat  of  May,  the  name  by  whioh  it  is  generally  known 
in  Belgium,  compared  to  that  of  the  autumnal  wheat, 
appears  very  remarkable,  especially  in  a  year,  whe» 
bad  seasons  were  so  destructive  to  the  crops  of  grain  in 
gemeral ;  so  much  so  that  150  kilometres  (or  more  than 
93  ro.)  from  there-  to  ZoHnebeke,  near  Ypres,  in  the 
same  year  of  1816,  Mr.  Delevaleye  obtained  from  a  con- 
siderable sowing,  made  on  the  23d  of  April  in  heath 
land,  that  had  only  been  three  years  in  cultivation,  and 
of  bad  soil,  deemed  unfit  even  for  the  production  of 
wood,  a  Wheat  of  May,  heavier  than  the  best  wheat 
that  he  had  gathered  in  tUe  same  year;  and  of  which, 
bread  of  an  excellent  quality  has  been  made.  Thus, 
the  opinion  of  these  two  farmers.  Messrs.  Thomas  and 
Delevaleye,  is  that  the  Wheat  of  May  will  grow  better 
than  any  other  in  sandy  and  gravelly  toil: 

M.  liottin  adds,  that  bread  of  the  flour  of  the  Wheat 
of  May  is  of  a  kind  between  that  of  autumnal  wheat  and 
of  rye  j  that  it  is  good  well  tasted,  and  very  wholesome  ; 
it  is  of  abrowner  color  than  common  wheat  bread,  but 
less  so  than  that  of  rye  Its  crust  is  very  cohesive  i  it 
is  mor.-  easy  to  digest  than  rye  bread,  especially  when 
it  is  sufficiently  sifted  :  its  fine  bolted  flour  differs  in  no. 
thing  from  that  of  wheat. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Wheat  of  May  afforded 
much  alcohol,  by  distillation,  and  that  it  would  be  no 
less  profitable  to  the  brewer. 

The  Wheat  of  May  may  be  compared,  with  regard  to 
culture,  its  quality,  and  its  product,  to  the  three  months 
grain  the.  tremenon  and  dimenon  spoken  of  by  Theo- 
phrastus  and  some  other  ancient  Greek  authors,  to  die 
three  months  grain  of  Pliny,  to  the  xetanios  of  Diosco> 
redes  and  of  Galen  ;  it  is    th«  game,  perhaps,  as  tie  trf- 
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mews  01  S.iiiruum,  ot  Lucama,  and  of  Calabria;  the 
same  as  tuminia  of  Sicily,  the  grano  mezzatica  of  Naples 
and  ihe  grant/  matzah  of  Tuscany. 

It    has   the   appearance  in  its  growth  of  barley,  and  it 
is    easily    affected    by    frost.     In    t8l4,  at  Gossclies,  its 
tops   were   nipped  one    night    in  the  latter  end  of  April 
notwithstanding  tins  accident,  the  harvest  was  abundant 
Tht  stalk,  as  it  approaches  maturity    has  more  strength, 
and  sustains  itself  better  than  any  other  gram  ;  the  heads 
are  bearded,  and  the  beard  adheres   to  the  straw,  as   in 
autumnal  wheat,  and  Hot  to  the  grain,  as  that  of  ripe  bar 
ley.     Mr.  Thomas  observed   in    1813  and  1814,  that  as  it 
ripened,  the  beards  fall  from  a  great  number  of  ears,  and 
that  then  the  ears  of  the  Wheat  of  May,  much  resembled 
those  of  the  common  wheat.    In  1816,  on   he  contrary,  al 
the  heads  preserved  their  beards    which  Mr  Thomas  be 
lieves  may  be  attributed  to  the  coolnest  and  great  humi 
dity  of  the  season. 

The  grain  of  the  Wheat  of  May  is  red,  of  the  sam- 
form,  but  somewhat  smaller,  than  that  of  winter  wheat  ; 
also,  its  stalk  is  not  quite  so  high,  and  is  hollow  lik> 
that  of  the  latter.  Horses  eat  this  straw  as  readily,  and 
perhaps  more  willingly,  than  the  common  kind,  because 
it  is  more  tender 

Mr.  Thomas  cut  it  three  times,  from  month  to  month, 
from  the  same  field,  to  give  it  green  to  his  coivs,  and 
he  obtained  from  them,  whilst  they  fed  on  it,  ex.  Uenf 
milk,  and  in  great  quantity  He  thinks,  but  without 
having  made  the  experim  nt.  that  it  might  be  given 
green  to  horses,  with  i  qu.,1  advantage 
NOVEL  INSKCT 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer 

Cambridge  E  >>  Md.  May  9h,  1819. 
Sm — An  insect  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  ha*  appear- 
ed amung  my  tobacco,  this  season,  and  has  been  nfi. 
nitely  <'iore  injurious  tp  it  than  the  cut-w«rm,  which  last 
feeds  only  bj  night,  and  in  cloudy  weather  ;  whereat, 
the  c  ni  r  by  ilay,  as  well  ss  night,  and  in  all  the  va- 
rieties of  leather,  it  equally  voracious.  I  have  never 
before  seen  a  similar  insect,  nor  can  I  learn  that  such 
an  en  my  was  ever  enrolled  among  the  host  that  infests 
thai  plant 

I  will  attempt  a  concise  description  of  this  insect  so 
singular,  and  which  threatens  to  be  fatal  to  one  of  the 
most  profitable  crops  of  our  slate,  that  the  inquiry  and 
attention  of  farmers  may  be  early  drawn  to  an  object, 
which  may,  at  a  future  day,  seriously  command  their 
Consideration. 

It  is  a  winged  insect,  of  the  colyopterous  order,*  a- 
bout  one  half  inch  in  length,  of  a  concial  figure  ;  a  long 
and  sharp  maxillx  or  mouth  form  the  apex  of  the  cone  ; 
its  abdomen,  a  large  and  very  obtuse  base  and  cousti. 
tuting  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  length  of  the  in- 
ject ;  its  trunk,  connecting  the  two  extremities,  con- 
verges in  a  regular  slope,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  cone 
of  the  whole  insect;  its  palpif  are  numerous  and  brush- 
like  ;  two  long  antennae  ;$  its  six  legs  of  equal  length  : 
color  of  the  wings  and  trunk,  light  and  dark  grey  spots 
•r  blotches,  the  rest  black. 

This  insect  is,  in  point  of  habit,  an  anomaly  in  the 
insect  tribe.  The  state  in  which  that  whole  class  of 
animals  annoy  vegetation,  is  that  of  the  larvae,  or  catter 
pillar  ;  in  the  winged,  or  parent  state,  they  have  be  i  n 
deemed,  I  think,  universally  harmless,  and  1  am  pretty 
certain  of  the  fact,  in  regard  to  all  the  variety  of  plants. 
that  constitute  the  farmer's  crops  ;  but  this  insect, 
winged  and  fully  matured,  his,  in  a  lot  of  thirty  thnu- 
<»-  NOTES  TO  THE  ABOVE  — _ 

_  *  Culyoptera.— To  most  of  the  individuals  of  this  exten- 
sive  order,    the  term  Beetle  is  applied    in  common  lan- 
guage ;   though,   scientifically,   it  is  confined  to  the   first 
geius      All  the  species  are  furnished  with  membranous 
Wings,  cased   in    a    pair   of  strong  horney  coverings,  or 
'heils      The    order   consists   of  thirty-two   genera.     See 
e  Tourist's  Companion,  a  new  and  valuable  English  work 
t  ^a,P'<    or  Feelers.  -The se  are  another  peculiarity  at- 
cliej    to  insects. ;  they   are    mostly   in   pairs,   in   some 
our,  and    in  others  six ;    they     are    short   jointed   and 
oveable,  but  d,  stitutc   of  the    coat,   or    covering,  ob- 
TVable  in  the  Antenna  ;   they  are  situated  on  each  side 
•  the  mouth. 


sand  hills  of  tobacco,  growing  finely,  destroyed,  in  .. 
few  days  after  their  appearance,  at  least  one  half  of  them 

What  kind  of  larvae  this  insect  'may  produce,  ant 
what  they  may  feed  upon,  in  that  state,  I  know  not  at 
yet  j  I  have  several  of  them  in  a  transparent  bottle, 
which  I  discover  to  feed  freely  upon  young  tobacco 
plants,  and  reject  various  other  tender  leaves,  which  1 
have  given  the  ni.  They  will  probably  exhibit  their  pro- 
geny, with  all  their  metamorphoses  and  transtbrtna- 
.'ons,  which  may  afford  some  useful  instruction, in  re 
sp<ct  to  their  history,  habitudes,  &c.  by  which  means 
only,  may  we  ever  hope  to  counteract  th.-  destructive 
operations  of  the  nunii  rous  insect  class  of  animals,  so 
extensively,  and  injuriously  experienced  by  the  farmer. 

If,  sir,  you  believe  that  a  publication  of  the  fact,  may 
.iave  a  useful  tendency,  you  have  my  permission  to  make 
t.  To  be  earlv  apprised  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  s 
iniversally  desirable.  AGRI-CULTOR 

1APTDRB    OF    PORTO    BELLO    ANO    DEFEAT~OI- 
McGREi  OK. 

Fleetwood    of  the   schooner   Sam,   arrived   her^ 


*  Antenna  —Horns,  situated  on  t  he  for»  part  of  the  heads 
it  insects,  jointed  and  moveable  in  evi  ry  part,  in  which 
particular  they  differ  from  the  horns  of  other  animals. 


Capt 
on  Tuesday,  in  35  days  from  Porto  Bello,  repoits  th; 
General  McGregor  made  his  appearance  off  the  harboi 
of  Porto  Bel lo  on  the  7th  April  On  the  8th  he  landed 
his  forces,  amounting  to  upwards  of  one  thousand  m-n. 
and  on  the  day  following  entered  and  took  possession 
ot  the  place.  ''e  remained  in  possession  twenty  on. 
'ays  without  succeeding  in  gaining  any  of  the  inhabi 
ants  over  to  his  standard.  The  depre  lations  and  rob. 
beries  of  his  party  on  the  private  property,  compelled  the 
nhibitaRts  to  abandon  ther  hottses  and  fly  to  the  moun- 
tains for  refuge  At  the  last  of  April,  general  lion 
(loyalist)  entered  Porto  Bello  at  six  in  the  morning 
and  surprised  McGregor  and  his  followers,  who  were 
asleep  McGregor  and  five  «r  six  of  his  men  escaped 
with  difficulty  by  leaping  from  a  window  twenty  fee; 
high  and  swimming  on  board  of  one  of  his  vessels. 

Five  hundred  prisoners  have  been  sent  to  Parana. 
There  were  nixty  men  killed  and  forty  wounded,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  were  officers.  Stragglers  wett 
daily  brought  in  from  the  neighboring  mountains  Th< 
Koyalists  lost  2  men  killed  and  ■■  wounded-  American. 
FUOM  ANGOSTURA. 
Aew-York,  .Ilay  30— A  gentleman  direct  from  An- 
gostura, which  he  left  on  the  3d  instant,  informs  that 
Bolivar  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arauca  with  about 
4,00t  men,  including  a  division  of  90u  Englishmen  — 
Morillo  was  on  the  opposite  side  with  6,000  A  bril- 
liant affair  took  place  on  the  ilth  of  April  between  the 
cavalry  of  the  patriot  Gen.  Paez,  and  a  part  of  Monllo's 
force,  in  which  the  royalists  lost  500  men. 

MASSACUSBTTS'  ELECTION 
We  understand  the  whole  number  of  legal  votes  for 
Governor  amounts  to  79,88i— necessary  to  a  choice  39, 
"43.  His  excellency  Juaw  Brooks  has  42,0/5  Hon. 
Bssj.  W.  Crowkihshteid,  35,281  — Scattering,  1730— 
Majority  for  Gov.  Brooks,  2932. 

For  lieut  Governor  HiB  Honor  William  Phiillips 
had  42,781  ;  Hon  Behj  \rsTi*.  3':.232  ;  Scattering  295. 
Lieut.  Col.  Towson,  ot  the  U  ->  L.ght  Artillery,  com- 
manding the  garrisons  in  Newport  harbor,  has  resigned 
lus  commission  in  the  army.  The  Newport  Mercury 
observes,  ."the  resignation  of  this  gallant  soldier  de- 
prives our  country  of  the  services  of  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  officers.  Col  Towson  will  carry  with 
him  the   respect  and  attachment   of  all  classes   of    our 

ctizens."-  Bos.  pap  

Contemplated  Improvements  in  Boston. 
A  new  ep,s:opal  Church  is  to  be  erected  in  Common- 
sire;  t,  which  will  probably  be  commenced  this  month 

\noth.-r,  for  the  Rev  Mr.  Sabine,  is  to  be  erected  in 
Rowe's  pasture. 

Also,  is  to  be  erected,  in  that  place,  a  convent  as  an 
appendage  to  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  a  very  commo- 
dious Amphitheatre,  or  6ummer  Theatre  in  Washington 
Gardens. 

Capt  Hiildlt.  of  th' -United  States'  Navy,  in  a  letter  to 
Ctmmodore  Buinbridge,  has  given  a  very  satisfactory  »c- 
count  of  the  affair  between  himself  and  Lord  Cochran, 
relative  to   which    a  garbled   correspondence    appeared 


HON.  TIMOTHY   PICKERING. 
With  pleasure,  says   the   Esses   Register   have  we  rid- 
den  on    the  southern   Banks  of  the  Merrimac,  and  have 
heard  the  European,  proud  of  their  soil  and  its  cultivation 
sav,  these  lands  look  like  the  villages  of  my  own  country. 
We    should   not   overlook   the    good    services   of   the 
President    of  the   Essex     Agricultural     Society,    (Hon. 
Timothy    Pickering,)  who   has    suffered   no    one    to  ex- 
ceed him  in  zeal  and   personal    services   in  this  kind  de- 
ign, and  now  has  imitated  the  virtue  of  the  heroic  sages 
.a    giving    to 'agriculture    the    hours  of  his  repose  from 
public  cares,  that  when  he  retires   he   may  leave  a  bless- 
nig  on  the  earth  he  has  inhabited. 


THE    POTATOE. 

It  has  been  often  mad;  a  question,  what  was  the  native 
country  of  the  potatoe  ?  and  it  is  easy  for  us  to  partici- 
pate in  the  curiosity  respecting  the  original  of  a  root 
•hat  makes  so  important  an  article  on  a  Yankee  table. — 
In  the  Delaware  Watchman,  the  following  account  has 
ieen  given  as  settling  the  question.  By  the  way,  when 
.Font.  Barlow  so  sweetly  sung  the  charms  of  Hasty  Pud- 
ding, we  could  wish  he  had  also  introduced  by  it3  side, 
the  lovely  Potatoe, 

"  Its  cheeks  ail  ginning  -with  a  tempting  red." 
Interesting  Discovery  -  Dr.  Baldwix,  late  Surgeon  of 
the  frigate  Congress,  has  decided  the  controversy  re- 
specting- the  habitat  of  the  Potatoe,  Solarium  Tuberosum. 
:fe  found  this  vegetable  growing  abundantly  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ;  in  wild  uncultivated 
situations,  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  who  do  not  even 
ultivate  this  valuable  plant,  now  so  generally  attended 
to  in  most  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  found  growing  among  the  rocks  on  Monte  Video, 
>nd  in  the  vicinities  of  Maldenodo,  in  the  sand  hills  on 
the  river  shore,  as  well  as  in  low  moist  situations,  near- 
streams  of  water.  The  largest  tubers  were  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

(£j*  In  the  "  Historical  Remembrancer,"  -we  find  the 
following  record  on  the  subject — "  Potatoes  brought  to 
England,  from  \merica  by  Hawkins.  Ij63  ,•  introduced  into 
Ireland,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  15  '6,-  not  known  in  Flan- 
ders until  17  '0.  They  were  natives  of  a  province  of  Quito, 
and  are  named  from  the  village  if  Rotate,  in  the  atsiente  of 
Aambato,  in  that  kingdom  R       DO  C  ntinel. 

We  observe   by   an   adve-rusi  — Vial     a   couple    of 

Boston  Druggists  have  prepared  what  they  denominate 
Soda  Powders  enough  is  sold  for  50  cents  to  make  one 
dozen  tumblers  of  Soda  Water,  containing  a  profusion  of 

fixed  air.  

At  a  saw  mill  one  mile  east  of  Chadd's  ford,  across 
the  Brandywine,  Del.  and  about  the  middle  of  last 
March,  as  a  man  was  sawing  a  huge  poplar  log, 
he  was  surprised  in  hearing  the  saw  strike  against  some- 
thing v,  ry  unusual,  that  oblig  d  him  to  stop  the  mill ;  up- 
on examination,  it  proved  to  be  a  common  ball,  of  four 
pounds  weight,  completely  grown  over,  so  a^  to  leave 
no  mark.  It  app  ars  evident,  from  every  circumstance, 
that  this  ball  was  discharged  from  the  American  hittery 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  Sept.  12,  1'77, 
as  the  tree  in  which  it  was  found  grew  just  baek  of  the 
ground,  where  the  British  soldiers  were  encamped. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  is  more  than  forty-one 
years,  ;hat  it  has  lain  perfectly  harmless,  though  we 
cannot  say  what  damage  it  may  have  il«ne  in  its  passage 
from  r'l.j  ,  .in  i .,  l  he  tree.  Village  Record. 


p.ir>  • 


sometime  since  in  the  pu: 

Capt.    Wrighf,  of  th      ...      """navy,  has  been  dismis- 
ed  from  service,  for  smuggling  53  yards  of  crape,  &c. 


Present  p,  ices  of  Country  produce,  <u   the  Ualtu 
more  .Market. 

The  same  reasons  which  induced  us  last  week  to  omit 
the  current  prices  of  tobacco,  still  exist,  and  prevent 
our  attempting  ro  give  a  regular  fair  quotation  ;  we 
Were  advised  to  say,  for  St.  Mary's  tobacco,  from  6  to 
$8  ;  Benedict,  8  to  10  ;  and  Upper  Patuxent,  10  anil  $12  ; 
but  we  learn  within  ihe  week,  that  >  50  .nd  gill  59, 
have  been  refu.se  1  for.  twenty  hogshead's,  Mr.  John 
Shut/urn'*,  from  Chaptico,  of  fine  quality  At  the  same 
time,  we  know  of  a  small  parcel  of  8t.  VI  rv's,  having 
sol.'  forget  so  that  we  must  leave  the  planter  to  his 
.'.vn  c  dentations,  .nd  pal 

Wheat,  red,  from  1  10  to  gl    12 j 
white    1  15  to  gl  '.0 

Rye,  "5  to  80  cents 

Corn,  -14  to  18  do 

Ilay  18  to  gl9  ;  Straw,  13  to  gl4 
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BEE*, 


bbl. 


lb. 


Northern  mess     - 
No  1.       - 
No  2.  - 
Bacon,        - 
Butler,  Ferkin 
Coffee,  first  quality,     - 

second  do. 
Cotton,  " 

Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  a  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candle9,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers,  " 

Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

herrings,  Susquehannah 
mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 
fine,  - 

middlings, 
rye,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned,        • 
Flax,        - 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lord, 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti, 
PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime      2d     do. 
cargo      3d    do. 
Plaster,  ... 

ground     .        -        - 
Rice,  - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof 

peach,    4th  proot 

apple,      1st  proof 

Gin,  Holland,         1st  proof 

do.  4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 

Hum,  Jamaica,  - 

American, 

Whiskey, 

,  ap,  American,  ivhite, 

do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,         ... 
loaf, 

lump,  »        ■        • 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,      - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TEAS,  Bohea,  ... 

Souchong,       - 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      .        -        - 
WOOL, Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 

sfcinner's,  >       ; 


box 


lb. 

qtl. 

bbl. 


bbl, 


cask 

bush 
lb. 


gal. 


gal. 
bbl. 


ton 
bb!. 
lb. 
gal. 


1st  proof 
1st  proof 


n 

15 

13  50 
16 
16 
SS 


4  a 
none, 
do 
do 
12 
12 
25 
G2  1-: 
75 
1 
1   50 

:s  a 

16  a 
14  <i 

5 

1    7 


20 


50 
80 
20 


82 

19 
caree 
15 
65 

retail 
12 

1   37 
7 
6 
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20 
17 
15 
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lb. 


lb. 

bu  . 

lb. 
cwt 


lb. 


lb. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  GERMAN  THEATRICALS. 

The  following  burlesque  of  the  German  pantomimical 
tragi-comedy.  is  extracted  from  "The  Hovers,"  a  mock 
tragedy,  published   in  a    periodical  print,  in   the  year 

iaio.  " 

Scene,  a  Prison.     Song,  by  Itogero  in  chains. 
Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

The  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true, 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen 
nivcrsity  of  Gottingen, 
Weeps  and  pulls  out  a  blue  handkerchief  mith  which  he  wipes 
his  eyes,  gazing  tenderly  at  it,  he  proceeas — 
Sweet  'kerchief,  clucked  with  heavenly  blue, 

Which  once  my  love  sat  knotting  in  ! 
Alas  !    Matilda,  then  was  true, 

At  least  1  thought  so  at  the  O- 

niveraity  of  Gottingen. 
(At  the  conclusion  of  this,  Kngero  clanks  his  chains  in  con- 
cert. J 
Barbs  '.  barbs  !  alas  !  how  swift  ye  flew, 
Her  neat  post-wagon  trotting  in  ! 
Ye  bore  Matilda  from  my  view, 

Forlorn  1  languished  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen 
This  faded  form  '  this  pallid  hue  ! 

This  blood  my  veins  is  clotting  in  ; 
My  years  are  many — they  were  few, 
When  first  I  enter'd  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen. 

There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew, 

Sweet,  Sweet  Matilda  Pottingen! 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  tu- 
tor, law  professor  of  the  U- 

niversityof  Gottingen 
Sun,  moon,  and  thou,  vain  world,  adieu  ! 

That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in  ; 
Here  doom'd  to  starve  on  water-gru- 
el, never  shall  1  see  the  V- 

niversity  of  Gottingen. 
nivcrsity  of  Gottingen. 
/' During  tlie  last  stanza,  Uogero  dashes  his  head  repeatedly 
against  the  walls  of  his  prison,  and  finally  so  hard  as  to  pro- 
duce a  visible  contusion.  lie  then  throws  himself  on  the  Jluor 
in  an  agony  The  cvrtuin  drops  ;  the  music  continues  to  play 
ml  it  is  wholly  fallen  J 
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NEW-YORK  AND  ST.  PETERSRURGH. 

DTJUIXG  the  last  summer,  two  American  Ploughs,  of  an 
admirable  plan  and  exquisite  workmanship,  were  for- 
warded to  the  Czar  of  the  Russias;  one  as  a  model  for 
his  cabinet,  and  the  other  for  employment  in  the  field 
They  were  conveyed,  by  permission,  in  the  public  ship, 
commanded  by  Commodore  JUacdonough,  that  carried 
the  Minister,  G.  If.  Campbell,  to  Muscovy.  A  note  of 
address  and  explanation  was  elegantly  engrossed,  and 
tied  to  the  handle  of  one  of  the  ploughs,  before  it  was 
nailed  up  in  the  box  We  offer  to  our  readers  a  copy  of 
that  document,  which  so  nearly  resembles  a  state  p^per, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  interest,  not  only  our  patrons,  but 
indeed  all  the  lovers  of  their  country's  fame  and  honor. 
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d  that  tlie  plough  should  be  intrusted  to  Mr.  Camp.- 
hell,  the  new  minister  to  the  imperial  court  of  St. 
Petersburg!!,  who  could,  with  propriety,  bring  it  to 
'tis  majesty's  notice  through  the  secretary  of  state 
ir  the  agricultural  society.  Mr.  Daschkoff  also 
encouraged  the  persuasion,  that  it  would  receive 
the  approbation  due  to  its  merit.  Application  was 
then  made  to  the  honorable  John  Quincy  Adams, 
secretary  of  state,  at  Washington  City,  for  leavp  to 
send  the  plough  to  its  destination,  in  the  public 
ship,  now  bound  to  Russia.  The  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  president  of  the  United  States  ;  who 
consented  that  directions  should  he  given  to  the 
commander  of  the  Guerriere,  that  the  plough  for 
the  emperor  of  Russia  might  be  received,  for  con- 
veyance on  board  the  vesstl  now  lying  at  Roston. 

The  inventor,  Mr.  Jethro  Wood,  a  respectable 
farmer,  residing  in  the  county  of  Cayuga,  and  state 
of  New-York. 

The  constructor  is  Mr.  Thomas  Freeborn,  a 
very  worthy  artist,  living  in  the  City  of  New-York. 
They  both  request  me  to  express  their  earnest 
hopes,  that  this  Georgical  Utensil,  contrived  by  the 
genius  of  the  former,  and  manufactured  by  the  skill 
of  the  latter,  may  be  graciously  considered  by  his 
inajestv. 

The  advantages  of  this  plough  are  manifold,  bu6 
may  be  referred  to  the  following  principal  heads  : 
1.  Its  greater  aptitude  to  penetrate  the  soil,  and 
form  a  furrow.  2.  A  simple  and  desirable  fitness 
in  the  mould  board,  by  means  of  the  spiral  form  of 
its  inclined  plane,  to  raise  the  sward  from  its  hori- 
zontal bed  to  the  perpendicular,  and  to  turn  it  up- 
side down.  S.  The  substitution  of  a  cist-iron 
plate,  of  the  cost  of  half  a  dollar,  to  be  screwed  to 
the  low  and  fore  edge  of  the  mould  board  ;  instead 
of  the  heavy,  expensive,  and  old-fashioned  share. 
+.  The  use  of  cast  iron,  instead  of  hammered 
iron,  for  the  mould-board  itself,  and  the  severallar.d 
irons.  5.  The  construction  of  the  entire  plough, 
with  the  exception  of  the  beam  and  handles,  of  cast 
and  wrought  iron,  whereby  every  part  is  properly 
braced  and  secured.  6.  Its  moderate  price,  its 
strength  and  durability  ;  and  the  small  expense  of 
time,  labour,  and  stuff,  requisite  for  repairs.  7.  The 
saving  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  labour  of 
the  bea3ts  who  draw,  and  of  the  man  who  conducts 
the  plough.  8.  The  handsome  and  workmanlike 
appearance  of  a  field  prepared  for  planting  and  sow- 
ing by  this  instrument. 

Inspection   and  practice  will  disclose  the  other 

conveniences    of    Wood's    Freebokn    Plough, 

placed   at  the  foot  of  the  imperial 


Samuel  L  Mitchell,  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  Alexandeb,  Autocrat  of  all  the 
liussias. 

May  it  please  the  Emperor, 

I  have  been  induced  to  offer,  for  the  acceptance 
of  his  imperial  majesty,  a  Plough,  which  is  consid- 
ered generally  in'these  parts  of  America,  superior 
t.ciany  instrument  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  in- 
vented. 

Previous  to   taking  this   step,    I  consulted  my 
ftieod,  the   honorable   Andrew    Daschkoff.  his  ma- 
jesty's    minister    plenipotentiary   in    the  United 
States,  who  feels  a  lively  interest  in  every  iaprove- 
Iment  that  can  be  useful  to  his  country.      As  the 
{time  of  his  departure  was  uncertain,  he  recomraend- 


w  ii i eh  is  thus 
throne. 

SAMUEL  L.  MITCHELL, 

Late  Senator  in  Congress  for  JVetO' 
York,  Professor  in  the  Universi- 
ty, Member  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  dj'c. 
Mw-  York,  June  22d,  1818. 
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AGKLCULTURE. 

From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society. 

Notices  for  a  \o\mg  ¥av\\\ei% 

Particularly  one  on    Worn  Lands,  &c.  &.c. 

WITH    NOTES    BY    THE    EDITOR  OF  THE   AMERICAN 
1ARMER. 

[Continued  from  A"o.  10,  page  74.] 
Explorations  for  Earths  as  manures.     Apparatus  for  an- 
alyzing soils.   Uses  of  chymical  and  mineralogical  know- 
ledge to  a  farmer.     Jersey  phirytous  Earth,      f>'«/cr  to 
be   applied  to  all  its  uses  in  husbandry.     Advantages 
of  some  knowledge  of  practical  surveying  hydrostalicks, 
and  the  mechanic  powers.  Miscellaneous  duties 
X.    Explore    your  own,   and   the    neighboring 
farms,  for  clay,  marie,    peat,    earths,  &.c.  for  com-  j 
mon  benefit,   aud   emulative  experiment,      ''ixino- 
soils  of  different  qualities,  improves  more   lastingly  ; 
than  dung.    Some  acquaintance  with  Mineralogy,  j 
would  induce  you  to  provide  the  necessary  and  sim-  j 
pie  apparatus  required  in  analyzing  soils;   and  that 
described  and    recommended  by  Lord  Dundon  Id  I 
in  Ins  "  Connexion  between  Chymist  y  and  ,$a-ri- 1 
culture,''''  would  be  amply  sufficient.     See  1st.  vol. 
Philadelphia    Agricultural  Memoirs,  Selections,  p. 
57.     You  may  also  consult  Sir  H.  Davy's  Agri- 
cultural Cbymistry,  on  this  subject. 

A  moderate  share  of  mineralogical  and  chymical 
knewledge,  without  extending  it  to  the  length  re- 
quired in  a  Scavan,  will  enable  you  to  distinguish 
the  qualities  and  properties  of  earths  ;  so  as  to  dis- 
cover in  your  experiments,  whether  any  substance 
be  or  not  durahiy  nutritious  to  plants;    or  a  mere 
stimulant,  (useful   in  its  place  and  due  proportion  )  j 
urging  on  the  operation  of  other  materials,  without  ; 
adding,  of  itseK,  any  thing  to  the  stock  required  for 
permanent  fertility.     It  is  said,  by  some,  that  the  ' 
Jerfey  pyritous  earth,  called  marl,  is  of  this  descrip-  I 
tioti,  and  by  others,  that  it  is  permanently  fertilizing.  j 
Nothing  decisive  can. yet  be  pronounced,  as  its  many  '■ 
varieties   differ  in  their  respective  effects.     There  i 
are  facts  both  ways;  so  that  this  earlh  when  applied,  ! 
and  the  soil  it  is   ntended  to  assist,   should  be  care- 
fully scrutinized,  and  the  qualities  of  both  practical-  ' 
ly  known.     Some    English   chymisfs,  to  whom  it  I 
has  been  sent,  style  it   an  Hydrat  of  Iron;  whilst  j 
Others  designate  its  composition,  as  a   collection  of 
decomp«sed  granite,  schorl,  silex,  alumine,   ron;  \ 
in  some  specimens,   ;n»  doubt,  those  mixed   with 
shells,)  lime  and  magnesia,  with  sulphur.    A  more 
accurate  kn  wledge  of  its  parts   and  properties,  is 
still  required:  and  it  is  to  be  wished,  that   our  o'wn 
chymists  will  give  us  their  assistance.  Broom-grass-, 
and  other  pests  on  worn  lands,  may  be  destroyed  by 
atop  dressing  of  this  earth  and  chloritic  sands  of  a 
similar,  though  not  so  potent  a  nature,  which  sub- 
stitute   a  natural  growth  of  white  clover.     They 
may  be  ploughed  in,  for  permanent  melioration,  af- 
ter  laying  for  some  time.     These  substances  may 
be  found  in  many  parts  of  our  sea-board  country. 


Render  Water  subservient  to  all  its  purposes. 
Dams  and  ponds  for  collecting  streams  and  their 
deposits,  are  magazines  for  manure,  as  well  as 
beads  fur  irrigation  of  grass,  or  even  tillage  crops; 
and  watering  is  found,  in  countries  wherein  it  is 
practised,  equally  beneficial  to  both.  When  springs 
or  streams  are  absent,  dams,  to  retain  the  deposits 
oi  rain-floods,  are  highly  advantageous;  by  furnish- 
ing temporary  irrigation,  and  finally,  supplies  for 
the  compost  heap.  The  Chinese  have,  time  out 
of  mind,  set  examples  of  constant  use  of  irrigation; 
and  theii  modes  of  raising  water  from  rivers, 
streams,  &c.  and  of  applying  it  are  to  be  found  in 
many  writers,  (a) 

Acquire  some  knowledge  of  practical  survey- 
ing, and  procure  a  small  t'ompass,  or  a  plane-table, 
or  cross  at  least-,  with  a  chain  and  level.  You  will 
thereby  be  enabled  to  lay  out  your  water  courses, 
drains  and  ditches,  to  the  greatest  advantage.  You 
could,  also,  lay  out  your  fields  regularly,  and  you 
should  note  their  contents,  and  designate  them  by 
names,  or  descriptions.  Too  large  enclosures  are 
not  beneficial,  smaller  fields  afford  more  changes 
for  cattle  or  tillage,  and  are  more  neatly,  and 
less  wastefully,  fed  or  fanned.  Some  acquaintance 
with  Hydrostatics  and  the  Mechanic  potvers 
would  aid  you  in  many  branches  of  your  business. 

Visit,  often,  every  part  of  your  farm;' and  fix 
beforehand,  your  work.  View,  frequently,  not  on- 
ly your  water  courses,  but  all  your  enclosures, 
crops  and  woodlands;  and  note  what  is  amiss.  You 
will  thus  guard  against  evils  consequent   on  negli- 


Shew  yourself  in  your  fields,  in  busy  seasons  es- 
pecially. Your  piesence  will  animate  the  industri- 
ous, and  stimulate  the  unfaithful  and  indolent. 
More  profit  will  arise,  if  your  concerns  are  exten 
sive,  from  such  attentions,  than  from  all  you  conld 
accomplish  by  your  personal  labor  confined  to  one 
object;  to  .which,  however,  if  your  circumstances 
compel  you  to  submit,  you  will  soon  discover  the 
superiority,  (according  to  the  country  phraseology,) 
of  "  come  boys,"  to  "  go  boys  "  The  one  ensures 
your  work;— the  other  leaves  it  half  done.  If  you 
are  rich  enough  to  employ  an  Overseer,  you  will 
be  fortunate  if  he  will  not  require  overlooking. 

Although  some  of  the  acquirements  and  duties 
herein  recommended,  may  not  be  necessary  to  a 
mere  practical  farmer:  they  are  not  Hie  less  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  one  who  wishes,  aud  has  it  in  his 
power,  to  gain  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

Casual  Failures  should  not  discourage  confidence  in  a 
general  rule;  nor  controversies  about  theories,  pre- 
vent perseverence  in  good  practrces. 
XI.    Be  not   discouraged   by  casual  failures, 
from  repetitions  of  good  practices.     Some  seasons 
are  more  inauspicious  than  others,  to  some  particu- 
lar plants,  or  modes  of  culture.     Confide  in  a  gen- 
eral  rule,  although,  in  some  instances,  there  may  be 
successful   exceptions.     Avoid  controversies  about 
theories.    An  useful  result  is  often  neutralized,  or 


lost,  in  a  dispute  on  the  cause  or  mode  of  producing 
it.     A  careful  attention     lo  facts,  is  far  more  in- 
structive than  the  most  elaborate  discussions  on  the- 
ories. 
Summer  Thing  to  be  collected  ;    and  how  to  be  treated 

Hot  hme  injurious,  and  some  remarks  on  Dune,  and 

its  state  of  fermentaiion. 

XII    Gather  all  your  summer  dung;  dropped 
near  fences  and  hedge  rows,  (if  you  will  suffer  such 
incumbrances,  1   and  under  trees,  and   mix  it  with 
earth,  on  a  ploughed  head-land,  to  save  it  from  sun, 
winds,  and  dung-beetles      All  dung  should  be  cov- 
ered either  with  earth  or  a  roof,  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion and  waste  of  its  most  valuable  ingredients   Mix 
bo   hot    lime    with  your    muck,  dung,  or  compost- 
heap,  before  fermentation  has  ceased,  or  sufficient- 
■  ly  advanced,  as  it  injures  moderate  fermentation,  and 
sften  consumes  the.  muck.   Instances,  of  even  confla- 
gration of  strawy  muck,  by  hot  lime,  to  a  great  ex- 
lent,  can  be  given.  No  doubt,  excess  of  fermentati- 
on is  injurious,  and  over  rotted  dirng  is  not  desirable 
Kut  extreme  cases  should  not  be  resored  to    for  in- 
struction or  argument  If  lime  be  used,  that  slacked  is 
always  safesl  and  best,  when  mixed  with  either  dung 
or  compost.  A  justly  celebrated  Lecturer,  (Sir  If 
Davy)  objects  to  watering  dung.     But  it  can  be 
proved,  by  many   facts,  that  infinitely  more  losses 
and  injuries  to  dung  in  stercorals,  have  accrued 
from  the  dry  rot,  for  defect  of  moisture,  than  can 
be  produced  in  watering  muck  or   dung,  from  any 
cause.     In  covered  stercoraries,  as  all  ought  to  he 
watering  judiciously  is  all  essential.     See,  among 
other  proofs  Mr  Qumcey's  account  of  hisstercora- 

Ty:    lo   a   5,,acde'?hia  Agricu!tu™l  Memoirs,  pa- 
ges  29<>,  3,  4,  5    (6)  '  ' 

Winter  Grain,  subject  to  injury  when  sown  the  first 
year  of  liming. 

I"  XIHs  m0'"^?  U'inUr  Zrnin  ,he   first  year  of 
liming  fields.  The  crop  is  generally  retarded  in  ri- 
pening, and  caught  by  mildew,  blight   0r  rust    The 
liming  here  meant,  is  one  sufficient  for  durable  im- 
provement of  the  toil      Those  who  lay  on  lime  in 
small  quantities,  which  may    do  neilher  good  nor 
harm,  often,  (not  always,    escape  injuries,  thorn* 
they  gain  no  immediate  advantages, 
f  Nothing   requires  more  attention  to  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  your  soil,  than  the  use  of  lime    rf 
it  be  too  lavishly  applied   or  too  frequently  repeat- 
ed, without  intervals  «,f  grass  to  furnish  vegetable 
matter;  or  manures,    either   animal  or  vegetable 
p  oughed  in  for  the  lime  (according  to  the  coun'ry 
phraseology)    to  feed  on;  it  renders  your  ground 
tone  sick,  and  reduces  it  to  sterility      Our  caustic 
.me  must  be  applied  in  quantities  very  far  less  than 
the  mild  hme  of  Europe,   if  we  would  avoid  turn- 
ings highhy  beneficial  auxiliary  into  a  destructive 
scourge.     No  certain  rules,  as  to  quantity   per  a- 
cre,  can  be  fixed,  without  a   perfect  knowledge  of 
the  soil  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied     In  all  cases 
moderate  quantities,  at  first,  are  the  safest.     Our 
common  hme  is  here  meant;  as  much  depends  oa 
the  kind  of  hme  applied,    It  must  therefore  be  the 
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study  of  tliose   who  apply  lime,  to  discover  its  com- 
position, or  what  is  called  its  strength  ;  before  they 
can  form  a  correct  opinion  of  its  salutary  or  injuri- 
ous uses.     It  would  seem,  that  the   mild!  lithe  had 
some  fertilizing  qualities  in  iiself,  otherwise  the  lav- 
ish use  of  it,  whereof  we  read   cannot  be  accounted 
for.     The  lime  of  burnt  oyster  shells,  is  mild:  and 
land  of  any  tolerable  staple  will  bear  great  quanti- 
ties beyond  the  proper  allowance,  to   the   acre  of 
caustic  lime.     See  Mr.   Mhim's  letter,  page  190 
of  the  fourth  volume.     Many  other  instances  might 
be  adduced.     Both  large  and  small  quantities  op- 
erate at  once.     But  it  is  fugacious;  and  compared 
with  caustic   lime,  soon  exhausted.     Of  the  mild 
lime  of  England,  seven  hundred  bushels  have  been 
put  on  an  acre;  and  two  hundred  bushels  are  com- 
mon    What  is  the  strength  of  their  mild  lime  com- 
pared with  oyster  shell  lime,  or  with  our  magnesian 
or  caustic  lime,  is  unknown      Forty  to  sixty  bush- 
els of  the  latter,  are  amply  sufficient,  with  us,  for 
any  worn  acre;  and  for  most  part  of  our  worn  land, 
too  much,  at  the  first  dressing.     What  quantity  of 
oyster  shell  lime  is  proper  at  first,  is  not  yet  ascer 
tained.     Repetitions  of  smaller  quantities,  at  inter- 
vals, would  be  better  than  applications  of  too  much 
at  once. 

Mere  practical  results  being  here  intended,  you 
must  consult  books,  for  technical  and  copious  dis 
cussions  on  lime.^ 

Selection  and  change  of  Seed.  Crossing  meliorates  Grain 
and  F>  ail.  Quantity  f  Seed  to  an  acre.  Variety  of 
opinions  concerning  it.  Drill  Husbandry,  and  sowing 
in  drills.  Plaster  sown  on  winter  Grain.  Hessian  Fly 
some  remarks  on  it,  and  some  guards  against  its  in-, 
juries  ;  Wheats  believed  to  be  capable  of  resisting 
them. 

XIV.     Select  the  best  seed  of  all  your  grain  ; 
roll    it  in  plaster,  after  wetting  it,  if  you  will  not 
steep  it.     But   a  change  of  seed  entirely,  when  the 
grain  has  been  sown  too  long  on  the  same  farm,  can 
be  at  once  accomplished,  by  procuring  a  full  supply 
from  distant  places,  and  the  more  distant  the  better, 
without  waiting  for   the  tedious   process  of  gradual 
selection,  however  commendable  the  latter  may  be. 
All  thoroughly    experienced  writer*  recommended 
changes,  (c  )    Some  distinguish  between  native  and 
exotic  plants      Our  cultivated  grains,  particularly 
wheat,  are  exotic  and  should  be  frequently  changed; 
though  some   instances  of  long  continuance  of  the 
like  crops  from  unchanged  seed,  may  be  produced. 
Where  wheat  is  native,  it  is  a  mean  grass;  it  being 
of  the   Gramina  tribe      It  has  been  improved  to 
its  now  perfect  state,  by  change  of  locality  and  cul  - 
ture,  and  by  crossing;  which  is  effected  by  sowing 
different  kinds  together      Wheat  so  crossed,  B>s 
been   proved  to  resist  mildew  and  other  maladies, 
when  common  wheat  of  one  kind,  in  the  same  or  ad- 
jacent  fields,  has   been    ruined.       Melioration   of 
plants  by   crossing   is  found  to  be  so    succesful, 
that,  in  England,  they  are  in  the  practice  of  apply- 
ing a  similar  process  to  fruit    trees.     Mr.  Knight 
has  been   very   fortunate  in  renovating  their  Or- 
chards, by  crossing,  from  applying  the  pollin  of  one 
kind  to    the   pistil    of   another,  different  kinds  of 
apples,  so  as  to  produce,  in  a  course  of  time,  a  new 
and  vigorous  race  of  apple  trees;  the  old  kinds  hav- 
ing been,  for  many  years,  in  a  state  of  irretrievable 
decay. 

But   the  crossing  must  go  no  farther  than  the 
point  of  melioration;  i.  e.  unnecesssry  repetitions 


not  be  broken  down.     Hybridous  (c)  mixtures  are  I  durared   tegument  containing  the  nits    whilst  pipy 


unfruitful  and  worthless. 

Our  grain  plants  do  not  tilier,  or  stool,  as  form- 
erly;   an. I  especially  those  necessarily  sown  late,  to 
escape  the  Hessian  Fly.     A   greater  quantity    of 
seed  must  therefore  be  allowed,  than  our  predeces- 
sors were  in  the  habit  of  using.     One  would  imag- 
ine, that  in  countries  celebrated   for  agricultural 
knowledge,  the  point  of  thick  or   thin  sowing  had 
been  long  settled      Yet  in  England,  the  Fanner's 
Journal,  (a  most  valuable  publication,)  is  filled  with 
disputes  on  this  subject;  especially  on  the  question 
whether  poor  land   should  or  should  not  be  sown 
thickly  ;  and  rich  land  thinly  ?— Poor  land  should 
not  be  sown  at  all,  with  wheat,  or  any  grain  requi- 
ring much    nutriment,   if  any  adequate    return  be 
counted  upon.     It  seems  that  spring  wheat  is*  s  wn 
thick,  as   far  as  three  bushels  to    the  acre,  in    the 
mniith  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May      A  kind — 
the  trkicum  a$tirum  of  the  Botanists,  may  be  lind, 
dibbled,   or   harrowed  in,    on  bare    places,   where 
grain  sown  in  the  autumn  has  failed;  and  will  ripen 
with  the  autumn  sown  grain,      it  is   bearded,  with 
whith  straw  and  reddish  grain,  and  does  not  mildew 
The  Tadavera,  or  Spanish  wheat,  is  now  in   great 
credit  in  England      Possibly  spring  wheat    would 
generally   escape  the   fly.      No  successful    means 
have  been  taken  to  gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  ag- 
ricultural facts,  in  regard  to  this  formidable  foe,  al- 
though we  have  so  long  suffered  under  its  desolating 
ravages.      Oats  may  sometimes  attract  the  fly  and 
save  your  wheat;  as  Buck- ff  heat  sown  or  acciden 
tally  growing  among  corn-hills,   invites  the  grub 
from  your  corn-plants. 

The  drill-husbandry,  and  seeding  with  instru- 
ments for  sowing  in  drills,  calculated  to  save,  as 
well  as  more  regularly  to  distribute  and  nourish  the 
seed,  have  had  many  vicissitudes  of  opinion  and 
practice  in  Kurope.  Here,  experience  has  been  so 
much  confinnd  to  a  few,  that  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  pronounce,  decisively,  concerning  it.  It  has 
zealous  advocates;  and  should  be  an  object  of  ex- 
periment, where  circumstances  warrant  and  require 
the  practice 

Some  contend  for  the  efficacy  of  plaster  sown  <>n 
the  winter  grain,  both  for  its  beneficial  operation  on 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  to  repel  the  fly.     In 
the  •'  Inquiries  on   Plaster,"  republished  in   the  2d 
vol .    of  the  Memoirs,  a  suggestion  of  its  uses  to  re- 
pel the  fly  was  made;  and  lately  it  has  been  alleged, 
that  it  has  been  attended  with  success.     But  as  to 
its  use  in  increasing  the  growth  or  productiveness 
of  the   plant,   great   differences   of  opinion  exist. 
When  grass,  (elover  especially,)  is  sown  on  the 
grain,   as  is  now  the  common  practice,  plaster  is 
apt  to  throw  up  the  grass.se  luxuriantly,  that  it  in 
jures  the  growth  of  the  wheat  or  rye,  by  keeping 
the  lower  joints  of  the  stems  so  moist  and  tender, 
as  to  check  the  circulation  of  the  sap  and  cause 
them  to  lay  or  fall,  when  the  heads  are  firmed,  and 
become  heavier  than  the  straw  will  support;  though 
they  are  often  mere  chaff,  through   want  of  suste- 
nance which  is  engrossed  by   the  grass.     Still  this 
practice    has    respectable   advocates.      Clean   and 
oood  farming,  with  a  sufficiency  of  manure,  admit- 
ting late  sowing,  so  that  the  flights  of  the  flies  are, 


stems  yied  to  its  pressure,  and  when  the  head  is 
formed  become  prostrated  by  its  weight.  The  yel- 
low bearded  wheat  has  been  found  to  escape  inju- 
ries from  this  inveterate  destroyer.  Some  other 
kinds  have  been  spoken  of,  as  having  similar  pro- 
perties. (To   be  continued.) 


(a) 


NOTES. 

Iurigation.  This  word  means  watering  or  moist- 


ening the  land,  and  comes  from  the  Latin  word  irrigr.. 
Ml  such  hard  words  ought  to  be  explained  once  at  least, 
for  the  benefit  of  readers,  who  are  neither  Lawyers. 
Doctors,  nor  Latin  scholars.  The  means  and  the  bene, 
(its  of  irrigation,  or  watering,  was,  it  seems,  well  known 
and  extensively  practised,  by  the  Aboriginal  Americans 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  is  attested  by  that  magnificent 
internal  improvement,  called  the  Work  of  Mayfu, 
iinar  tire  capital  of  Chile. 

This  fertilizing  operation  is.  accomplished  by  con- 
ducting the  stream  of  water  in  a  ditch  above  the  field  to 
be  watered.  The  ditch  being  stopped  up  at  any  given 
int  a  Irench  is  opened  in  the  bank,  and  the  water  is 
passed  any  where  through  the  field  in  a  small  furrow, 
which  may  be  made  by  two  courses  of  the  plough. — 
These  furrows  are  opened  at  any  desired  distance  from 
each  other. 

Judge  Bund,  in  his  late  report  concerning  that  coun- 
try, attributes,  in  part,  the  great  product  of  the  Wheat 
crops  in  Chile,  to  the  practice  of  irrigation.  In  page  17 
— 7S,  he  remarks  : 

"  The  average  production  of  wheat  in  the  gran- 
country  south  of  Aconcagua,  I  believe  to  be  truly  esti- 
mated at  about  fifty  bushels  for  one  sown.  The  soil  of 
the  valleys  of  Chile,  certainly  has  every  external  ap- 
pearance of  fertility  ;  but,  still  lam  inclined  to  believe, 
that  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
climate  of  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  state. 
The  grain  is  sown  at  tke  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season,  or  soon  after  it  sets  in  ,■  after  that  is  over,  and 
as  it  is  required,  tie  field  is  regularly  watered  from  a 
neighbouring  stream  ;  there  is 'not  much  dew,  no  rain 
and  nevr-»  a  wind  to  break  or  prostrate  the  stalk  of  the 
grain  during  the  period  of  its  growth  :  thus  furnished 
with  an  abundance  of  moisture  at  -the  root,  where,  for 
wheat,  it  seems  to  be  only  wanted,  a  fervid  sun,  unin- 
terrupted either  by  fogs,  or  rains,  or  heavy  blasts  or 
cold  seasons,  which,  in  our  country,  so  often  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  the  farmer,  urges  an  uncommonly  gener- 
ous soil  to  exert  all  its  energies,  and  gently  brings  to 
maturity  all  its  feeuLdity." 

"  The  soil  of  the  valleys  of  Chile,  is  as  productive  ot 
barley  as  of  wheat ;  and  apparently,  for  the  same  reason 
but  there  is  not  much  Indian  Corn  raised  ;  because,  as 
is  said  it  requires  its  top  as  well  as  its  root  to  be  mois- 
tened and  refreshed  ;  and,  therefore,  the  climate  does 
not  every  where  suit  its  growth  as  well  as  it  does  small 
grain.  Chile  is  no  less  wonderfully  fruitful  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hemp  than  in  wheat. 

"  In  the  dry  regions,  the  ridges  and  lesser  mountains, 
which  cannot  be  watered,  seemed  to  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  pasturage  ;  they  are  annually  clothed  with  a 
rich  coat  of  grass,  which  is  slowly  ripened  and  gradual- 
ly dried  into  hay,  in  which  state  it  remains  on  the 
ground  as  good  food  for  the  cattle,  until  the  first  rain  in 
autumn,  when  it  is  spoiled  or  swept  off,  and  there  fol- 
lows a  season  of  scarcity  of  about  two  months,  until 
this  mountain  grass  springs  up  again .  [His  description 
of  the  famous  xcork  of  Maypu,  in  our  next.] 

[6]  Extract  from  ■  Mr.  Qiiincy's  account. 

"  The  area  of  my  stercorary  is  90  feet  by  40,  the  cel- 
lar is  in  the  shallowest  parts  feet  deep,  in  its  deepest  12 
and  in  the  well,  if  I  mistake  not,  15.— It  is  open,  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  one  of  its  short  sides,  and  one  half 
of  the  long,  viz.  at  the  north  and  west,  besides  large 
openings  at  the  east.  There  is  always  4  or  5  feet  atmos- 
phere above  the  top  of  the  manure,  and  between  it  and 
the  barn  door  :  and  3  constant  current  setting  one  way 
or  another   This  gives  the  advantage  of  a  free  circulating 


for"  the  most    part  over,  before    the  young  wheat!  air,  which  in  general,  in  such  cases  is  not  obtained 

■  •        <e  •     .  r  j         *      fiv,„j  n  in*„        "  The  ereat  difficulty  I  have  had  to  encounter,  arise* 

plants  a.e  m  sufficent  forwardness  to  afford  a  lodg-   fro  ™he/nr^ssity  of  \n  equat irrigation  of  the  heap  .  a 

rnent  for   eggs  or  nits    of  the  By,  seem  to  be    the   dlfficu)ty>  which  must  attend  all  permanently  covered 
best    guards  against  its  ruinous  ravages.      Wheats  |  8tercoraries.     For  water  turned  upon  the  heap  through 


nornt  ot  melioration;  1.   e.    unnecesssry  repeuuous   ucai    6U=.— -b--»-.  ••- B—      •    —  -~   i»i"»«i...    *—  »— --  — -  -.-  -'--  ~ ; „    *    -i-wid 

should  be  aroided.     The  barriers  of  nature  must  |  with  solid  straw,  resist  tbe  compression  of  the  to-  j  spouts,  runs, »  current.,  and  is  not  equally  sprinkled 
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over  e  heap,  like  rain  ;  which  is  nature's  process  in 
thi-.  .-iness  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  I  are  con- 
sin,  cted  a  very  simple  machine,  which  answers  per- 
fectiy.  The  stone  piers,  which  support  the  beams  of 
the  barn,  divide  the  cellar,  lengthways,  into  three  equal 
compartments.  1  have  a  box  6  inches  deep,  4  feet 
wide,  and  about  U  feet  long,  which  runs  by  means  of 
whtels,  upon  a  sort  of  wooden  railway,  made  by  strips 
of  planks  and  fixed  about  a  foot  from  the  floor  of  the 
barn,  this  is  perforated  with  suitable  holes.  A  perma- 
nent spout  exlends  through  the  middle  of  the  cellar, 
and  a  moveable  spout  extends  from  this  to  the  perfora- 
ted box — regular  openings  are  made  in  the  permanent 
spout,  which  may  be  closed  at  will— M  is  also  closed  at 
the  end.  By  these  means,  the  box  is  filled  from  the 
reservoir  and  pump,  and  each  part  successively  irriga- 
ted perfectly  and  with  grea'  ease.  A  man,  by  two 
day's  labour,  can  irrigate  my  whole  cellar,  and  if  effect- 
ually done,  twice  in  a  season  is  sufficient. 

1  have  been  thus  minute,  because  I  thought  the  detail 
would  not  be  unpleasing  to  you,  and  that  1  owed  it  to 
the  interest  yqu  expressed  in  my  project." 

(c)  On  a  matter,  upon  which  opinions  so  contradictory 
are  entertained,  by  men  of  equally  good  judgments  and 
extensive  experience,  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  the 
Editor  of  this  paper  to  decide,  who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong.  From  his  own  limited  observation,  and  the 
comparison  of  facts  adduced  by  different  writers,  he  in- 
clines to  the  opinion,  tiiat  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
change  of  seed,  bears  no  comparison  to  that  which  results 
from  a  careful  and  judicious  choice  of  seed  ;  or  of  breed- 
ing stock. 

When  the  farmer  has  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, as  to  what  kind  of  grain,  or  what  breed  of  animals 
is  best  adapted  to  his  purposes,  all  circumstances  con- 
sidered, we  are  persuaded  that  little  then  remains  for 
him,  but  to  choose,  each  year,  from  his  general  stock, 
such  ears  of  corn  or  individual  animals,  a»  are  most  re- 
markable for  those  particular  qualities,  which  induced 
him  to  adopt  them  for  cultivation  or  fur  breeding.  Thus, 
we  are  pursuaded,  those  desirable  properties  may  be, 
not  only  perpetuated,  but  enhanced  from  year  to  year, 
and  brought  speedily  to  a  state  of  the  highest  susceptible 
improvement.  \\  nuess  the  experiments  of  Bakexcetl,  in 
forming  breeds  of  different  kinds  of  live  stock.  INot  by 
crossing  the  breed,  but  by  breeding  in  and  in,  as  it  is 
termed.  His  object  was  to  obtain  the  greatest  quantity 
of  meat  and  the  readiest  disposition  to  fatten,  with  the 
least  bone.  The  bone  in  the  leg  of  the  Bakewetl  Sheep,  of 
which  an  account  was  given  in  the  second  number  of 
the  American  Farmer,  was  scarcely  larger  than  ihe  small 
end  of  a  man's  little  finger. 

The  Gourd  seed  corn,  of  which  we  spoke  in  a  former 
number,  as  being  so  remarkable  for  numbers  of  rows 
and  length  of  grain,  was  much  improved,  in  these  re- 
spects, by  selecting  from  the  whole  corn  loft,  for  seed, 
such  ears  as  excelled  most  in  these  particulars,  and 
was  al  last  brought,  as  the  Editor  recollects,  to  that  de- 
gree of  excellence,  in  these  points,  that,  it  was  not  an 
uncuomihl  thing  to  find  ears  having  from  thirty-four  to 
forty  rows.  The  Hon.  Judge  iJavall  informs  us,  that  iie 
bow  has  the  cob  t>f  oi  e  which  wegave  him,  from  which 
he  shelled  forty  perfect  rows  it  will  often  happen,  that 
aparticular stock  of  animal-,  may  possess  several  tie 
sirable  quali  ies.  and  yet  be  deficient  in  seme  excellent 
point  possessed  by  some  other  breed,  which,  except  in 
that  point,  may  not  be  so  good  ; — in  such  case  a  cross  of 
breed  is  to  be  recommended — but  when  the  Farmer  has 
obtained  the  desired  combination  sf  good  qualities,  then 
let  him  stop  and  breed  in  and  in.  We  apprehend,  that 
the  Bakaoeli  and  the  hue  sheep  of  the  Elakes  and  Rey- 
noldses,  on  ihe  cliffs  ol theL'he>-apcake  Bay,  in' Calvert, 
would  be  an  excellent  cross. 

To  cobect  good  seeds,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Mr-  Cooper,  of  Philadelphia,  oonsisls  not  in  producing 
new  seeds  from  disiant  places,  as  is  generally  suppos- 
ed, but  in  selecting  the  best  seeds  of  his  own;  which 
though  he  has  constantly  sown  or  planted  them  in  the 
same  soil,  every  article  of  his  produce  is  greatly  supe 
rior  to  those  of  any  other  person,  who  supplies  the 
market,  and  they  seem  still  in  a  state  of  improvement. 
He  believed,  that  no  kind  of  insect  would  degenerate 
the  breeds  of  vegetables,  and  therefore  adopted  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Bakeviell,  in  iingland,  in  respect  to  quadru- 
peds who  continued  to  improve  his  flocks  and  herds 
by  the  management  of  tho-e,  in  which  the  properties 
)  e  wished  to  prdduce,  were  most  conspicuous,  without 


regard  to  consanguinity  or  incest — let  us  here  add  the 
remarks  of  that  enterprising  genius  and  learned  phi- 
losopher, Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Phytologia,  page  408. 

"  To  generate  tke best  kindtof  seeds  the  most  healthy 
plants  mu't  be  chosen,  and  these  which  are  most  early 
in  respect  to  the  season  ;  these  should  be  so  insulated, 
as  to  have  no  weak  plants  of  the  same  species,  or  even 
genus,  in  their  vicinity,  lest  the  fecundating  dust  of 
weaker  plants  should  be  bjown  by  the  winds  upon  the 
Btigm  ila  of  tlie  stronger,  and  thus  produce  a  less  vigor- 
ous progeny. 

"  \V  here  new  varieties  are  required,  the  male  dust  of 
one  good  variety,  as  of  the  nonpareil  apple,  should  be 
shed  upon  the  stigmas  of  another  good  varieiy,  as  of 
the  golden  pippin  ;  and  it  is  probabie  some  new  excel- 
lent variety  might  be  thus  generated. 

'  Me.  Knight  has  given  a  curious  experiment  of  his 
impregnating  the  stigmas  of  the  pea-blossoms  of  ouo 
variety  with  the  farina  of  another.  He  says,  Treatise 
ol  Apple  and  Pear,  p.  42,  "  Blossoms  of  a  small  white 
gar.ien-pea  in  which  the  males  had  previously  been  de- 
stroyed, were  impregnated  with  the  farina  of  a  large 
clay-coloured  kind  with  purple  blossoms.  The  produce 
of  the  seeds  thus  obtained,  were  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
but  these  having  no  fixed  habits,  were  soou  changed  by 
cultivation  into  a  numerous  variety  of  very  large  and 
extremely  luxuriant  white  ones  ;  which  were  not  only- 
much  larger  and  more  productive  than  the  original 
while  ones,  but  the  number  of  seeds  in  each  pod  was 
increased  from  seven  or  eight  to  eight  or  niue,  and  nut 
unfrequently  to  ten.  The  newly  made  grey  kinds  1 
found  were  easily  made  white  again  by  impregnating 
their  blossoms  with  the  farina  of  another  white  kind. 
In  this  expc;  ment  the  seeds,  Which' grew  towards  the 
point  of  the  ^od,  and  were  by  position  first  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  male,  would  sometimes  produce  seeds 
like  it  in  colour,  whilst  those  at  the  other  end  would 
follow  the  female. 

"  In  other  instances  the  whole  produce  of  the  pod 
would  take  the  colour  of  one  or  other  of  the  parents  ; 
and  1  had  once  an  instance  in  which  two  peas  at  one 
end  of  a  pod,  produced  white  seeds  like  the  male,  two 
at  the  other  end  grey  ones  like  the  female,  and  the  cen- 
tral seeds  look  the  intermediate  shade,  a  clay  colour. 
Something  very  similar  appears  to  take  place  in  ani- 
mals, which  produce  many  young  ones  at  a  birth,  when 
lac  male  and  female  are  of  opposile  colours.  From 
s.ime  very  imperfect  experiments  .1  have  made,  I  am 
led  to  suspect,  that  considerable  advantages  would  be 
found  to  arise  from  the  use  of  new  or  regenerated  varie- 
ties of  wheat,  and  these  are  easily  obtained,  as  this 
plant  rcadiiy  sports  in  varieties,  whenever  different 
kinds  are  sown  together."  See  sect.  VII.  2.  6.  of  this 
work." 

(<0  Hybhidous — a  '.'hard  word."  It  is  derived  from 
hybrula,  latin,  and  means  begotten  between  animals  of 
different  species. 

On  the  Kelp,  or  Sea  Weed,   as  a  manure. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  that,  a  great  quantity  of  kelp,  or 
as  it  is  usually  termed,  sea  weed  or  sea  ore — is  casi  up- 
on the  shures  of  farms  in  Maryland,  lyieg  on  tide  water; 
the  following  communication  of  experiments,  as  to  its 
utility,  as  a  means  of  fertilizing  laud,  caught  our  atten- 
tion in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  in  February  last,  and  was 
read  with  special  interest  Of  all  species  of  litter  fur 
farm  yards  and  stables,  this  appears  to  be  the  best,  be- 
cause independently  of  its  own  fertilizing  powers,  it 
serves  as  well  at  least  as  any  other  litter,  for  absorbing 
and  retaining  other  manures  with  which  it  readily  and 
advantageously  compounds.  Observing  that  sometime 
had  elapsed  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Griffin's  memoranda, 
and  presuming  that  in  the  mean  time  he  had  multipl.ed 
hu  experiments,  we  took  the  liberty  of  addressing  him, 
soliciting  the  results  of  his  subsequent  observations! 
The  letter,  bearing  date  May  26th,  1819,  is  the  reply 
with  which  we  have  been  politely  favored,  and  for  which 
we  repeat  our  acknowledgements 

He  have  understood,  that  Col.  Maynadier,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Ihe  Agricultural  Society,  at  Annapolis,  is  making 
trial  of  the  kdp  on  his  land,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to 
procure  the  result  —It  is  probable,  that  it  will  act  with 
more  or  less  efficacy,  according  to  the  saltness  of  the 
water  with  which  it  is  saturated  at  the  time  of  being 
thrown  upon  the  shore,  and  the  interval  whicn  elapses 
between  that  and  the  time  when  it  is  applied  eitbar  to 
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the  farm  yard,  or  to  Hie  land. — In  all  situations,  howev- 
er, it  must  be  a  valuable  resource,  either  as  a  manure 
in  itself,  or  a  ready  means  of  collecting  and  increasing 
other  manures,-and  ought  to  be  husbanded  accordingly. 

■ier  laid  before  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Virginia,  at  their  last  meeting. 

"  The  splendors  of  royalty,  and  the  trophies  of  ambi- 
tion, may  elevate  the  voice  of  adultation,  but  they 
expire  with  the  hour,  and  the  monarch.  They,  in-  • 
deed,  are  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  who  bestow  on 
posterity  their  most  reiined  pleasures,  and  their  most 
useful  speculations." 

TORKTOWN,  NOV.  8,    1818. 

Sir — Being  of  that  class  of  society  denominated 
agricultural,  1  beg  leave  through  you  (the  organ  of 
communication)  to  tender  to  the  "  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Virginia,"  my  thanks  for  their  exeitiuns  to 
revive  the  almost  expiring  husbandry  of  our  country. 
1  iia'.e  been  much  gratified  in  the  perusal  of  their 
j  rocecdmgs,  and  I  hope  edified  by  the  cominunica- 
ions  they  have  given  to  the  public.  Let  them 
steadily  proceed  in  their  laudable  objects;  they  will 
|  soon  receive  the  meed  of  their  useful  and  patriotic 
|  labors,  in  the  applause  and  gratitude  ol  their  fellow 
I  men,  and  in  lue  delightful  relleclion  of  having  ad- 
|  vauced  the  character  and  prosperity  of  their  country. 
When  I  reflect  tnat  agriculture  is  the  only  source 
whence  man,  and  I  may  say  almost  all  animated  na- 
ture, derive  the  means  of  subsistence,  I  am  aston- 
ished at  the  neglect,  md  apparent  contempt,  with 
which  she  has  been  treated.  Indeed  until  within  a 
few  years,  the  pursuits  of  husbandry  were  not  deem- 
ed the  most  reputable,  or  honorable.  What  !  can 
that  he  aught  than  reputable,  which  gives  bread  to 
man  ?  Can  that  be  aught  than  honorable,  which  in- 
creases individual  and  national  prosperity?  And  yet, 
when  on  one  side  I  view  with  exultation;  the  in- 
creasing commerce  of  this  nation,  unfurling  her 
swelling  canvas  to  every  breeze,  and  on  every  sea  ; 
nurtured,  and  supported,  by  legislative  aid  and  le- 
gislative protection  ;  on  the  other  I  am  appalled  by 
the  melancholy  picture  which  her  elder  twin  sisler, 
Agriculture,  presents — sinking  under  unmei  ited  ne- 
glect, and  pining  in  unassisted  obscurity,  apparent- 
ly "  the  world  forge, tiug,"  certainly  "'by  the  word 

forgot." "  i.ook  on  this  picture,  and  on  that," 

and  iayingyour  hand  upon  your  heart,  deny,  if  you 
can,  that  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  mankind 
have  been  too  lo.ig  diverled  from  a  pursuit  and  oc- 
cupation, which  seems  10  have  been  marked  by  hea- 
ven, as  their  most  useful  (and  consequently)  honor- 
able avocation.  The"  Agricultural  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia,"  having  thrown   open  the   doors  of  enquiry, 
and  solicited  the  lights  of  experimental  knowledge, 
I  beg  leave  to  obtrude  upon  their  time,  and  to  offer 
to  them  the  results  of  some  crude  experiments  on 
substances  for  manures     The  patriotic  and  enlight- 
ened president  of  your  society,  has  been  pleased  to 
say,  (and  very  justly)  that  "  the  first  necessity   of 
agriculture,  is  fertility,"  permit  me  to  add  thai  the 
grand  arcanum  of  good  husbandry,  is  the  production 
of  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  ferlilizino-  earth. 
In  the  present  exhausted  state  of  our  lands,  produ- 
ced by  the  unaidingand  unrelenting  culture,  (I  mean 
no  disrespect  to  their  memory)  of  our  progenitors, 
it  becomes  absolutely   necessary  to  resort  to  artifi- 
cial and  natural  manures  to  restore  their  losi  fertil- 
ity   Fully  impressed  with  this   belief,  a   le.v  years 
past  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  marine  vegetable, 
which  promises  to  reward  the  labourer  for  his  toil — , 
the  "  kelp,"  or  "  sea  weed,"  as  it  was  commonlv 
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termed.  This  is  an  indigenous  plant,  growing  on 
the  beds  of  our  rivers,  and  thrown  upon  their  shores 
by  the  tides.  I  commenced  my  experiments  in  1 809. 
thus  ....  I  covered  a  space  of  land  of  ten  acres 
with  kelp,  about  3  inches  deep;  it  was  taken  from 
the  shore  in  an  undecayed  state,  and  dripping  with 
the  salt  water  of  the  river.  A  cart  load  of  ]0  or 
12  bushels  in  its  wet  state  fit  is  very  heavy)  was 
deposited  at  each  angle  or  corner  of  a  space  of  land 
five  yards  square;  these  buiks  were  spread  inward 
of  the  square,  until  they  met,  and  was  equally  diffu- 
sed over  the  whole  surface  it  was  intended  for. 
lVhen  the  whole  space  of  ten  acres  was  thus  cover- 
ed it  was  immediately  ploughed  in,  with  the  largest 
plough  then  in  use  among  us  :  this  was  done  in  win- 
ter— the  ensuing  summer  it  was  planted  with  corn. 
The  a- erage  product  of  this  land,  was  three  barrels 
per  acre.  The  soil  was  lijht,  some  grit  and  some 
shell  intermixed.  The  corn,  on  the  piece  thus 
manured,  took  an  earlier  start  in  vegetation  than 
the  cdrn  in  the  adjoi  ing  land,  and  throughout  the 
summer  preserved  its  superiority  in  color  and  luxu- 
riancy  The  product,  (I  write  only  from  memory, 
having  preserved  no  memoranda  of  any  of  my  experi- 
ments) was,  as  well  as  I  can  now  recollect,  fifty- 
eight  barrels  of  clean,  sound,  long  corn. 

Encouraged  by  this  experiment,  the  ensuing 
sprii  g  1  attempted  one  oiher  with  kelp.  Four 
acres  of  land  of  the  quality  above  described,  were 
well  covered  in  the  manner  above  stated,  and  "turn- 
ed in,"  and  in  March  sown  with  oats,  as  was  the 
surrounding  land.  The  oats  on  the  sea-weed  land 
soou  manifested  a  Jecided  superi.uity,  distinguish- 
able by  their  increased  height,  and  rich,  deep  green 
color  which  they  maintained  over  the  other  oats  un 
til  the  periud  of  ripening  The  produce!  cannot 
State,  because  not  measured;  as  much  of  the  crop 
was  lost,  by  the  falling  or  '  lodging'  of  the  oats,  the 
consequence  of  their  extreme  luxuriance.  If  I 
mistake  not,  you,  sir,  were  an  evidence  of  this  ex- 
periment; you  saw  the  oats  in  the  month  of  May. 
I  remember  the  expiessal  of  your  conviction  of  the   manure.     In  the  southern   banks  of  this  river,  and 


the  en suing  summer.  You  will  perceive,  sir,  that 
the  experiments  detailed  above,  were  all  made  with 
•be  green  and  wet  vegetable,  yet  fresh  from  the 
bed  of  the  river.  I  have  never  used  it,  in  a  com- 
post; nor  in  a  decomposed  state;  but  doubt  not,  its 
efficacy  would  be  enhanced  if  decomposed  before  it 
is  used  as  manure.  The  immediate  operation  of 
the  kelp,  in  its  green  and  undecayed  state,  I  havi 
attributed  to  the  muriate  of  soda  it  contains,  and  to 
the  animal  substances  found  intermixed  with  it; 
which  ace  chiefly  of  that  class  usually  denominated 
"  nettles,  which  being  gelatinous,  are  speedily  de- 
composed after  inhumation.  In  all  the  experiments 
I  have  made  with  kelp,  I  have  observed  that  the 
spot  where  the  wet  load  was  deposited  always  pro- 
duced a  more  luxuriant  vegetation  for  the  first  year, 
than  the  other  portion  of  land  which  was  covered 
after  the  kelp  had  remained  some  days  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  consequent  evaporation. 

In  some  minor  experiments  with  dry  sea  weed, 
I  have  found  it  not  so  immediately  active  as  the 
green,  and  wet  with  our  salt  river  water;  which  has 
induced  me  to  suspect  that  our  river  water  may  be 
made  a  source  of  improvement  to  our  husbandry,  if 
used  as  a  weostrum  in  composts.  The  kelp  I  have 
found  to  be  longer  in  the  process  of  decomposition 
than  any  other  vegetable  I  have  used.  In  the  fields 
where  I  have  used  kelp,  in  *  8 1 1,  18  ',2, 1  found  ma- 
il v  detached  parcels  of  it  yet  unrotted  the  last  year, 
(1817;  when  fallowing  for  corn.  Hence  it  would 
appear  a  durable  manure,  gradually  yielding  its  ferti- 
lizing properties:  nor  did  I  perceive  the  crop  on  the 
land  when  last  tilled,  to  be  inferior  to  that  which 
grew  the  year  the  '  weed"  was  first  applied.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  a  compost  of  kelp  and  marl 
or  any  calcarious  substance,  laid  in  alternate  stiata 
of  each,  and  the  salt  river  water  occasionally  ap- 
plied as  a  dissolvent,  would  produce  a  manure,  equal 
if  not  superior  in  value,  to  any  now  in  use.  To 
the  husbandmen  of  this  section  of  the  state,  kelp  is 
an    easily  attained,    and,  in  my  opinion,  estimable 


experience  of  which  I  am  possessed;  and  should  I  by 
this  communication  induce  a  single  person  to  an  ef- 
fort to  improve  bis  soil,  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded. 
I  hare  thought,  (ever  since  I  did  think  upon  the 
subject)  with  the  celebrated  "  Dean  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's," that  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  only  one  grew,  is  of  more  value  to  so- 
iety,than  all  the  politicians  &  statesmen  of  an  age. 
Holding  this  faith,  I  tender  to  the  "Agricultural 
Society  of  Virginia"  the  homage  of  my  high  respect 
for  their  characters,  and  the  noble  cause  in  which 
they  are  engaged;  and  to  you,  sir,  the  assurance 
of  my  esteem  and  friendship 

THOMAS  GRIFFIN. 

Dr.  JOHN    ADAMS,  Secretary  of  the   ) 
Agricultural  Society  of  Virginia.        ) 


value  of  kelp  as  a  manure. 

Not  satisfied  with  these  experiments,  I  proceeded 
to  the  trial  of  kelp  as  a  manure  for  tobacco  An 
half  acre  of  land,  in  a  field  of  eight  acres,  was  co- 
vered with  kelp,  solely;  the  rest  of  the  field  was  well 
manured  from  cow  pens  and  stables.  At  first,  the 
plants  in  the  hills  of  the  part  where  the  kelp  was, 
appeared  feeble,  nor  grew  with  the  vigor  of  the 
plants  around  them.  In  June,  a  drought  of  three 
weeks  durati  >n  took  place  ;  when  to  my  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  !  perceived  these  plants  to  be- 
come of  good  color,  shortly  assuming  an  healthy 
dark  green  hue,  and  shooting  forward  duiiig  this 
dry  s  il  weather,  they  recovered  their  inferiori- 
ty, contending  for  mastery  with  the  plants  around 
them,  which  they  soon  acquired,  and  preserved  All 
the  plants  in  the  field  were  topped  to  ten  leaves. 
The  kelp  land  produced  a  dark  strong  tobacco — the 
rest  of  the  lot  was  of  a  yellower  cast,  and  milder 
v  noked      Never  expecting  to  communicate 

this  experiment,  except  orally  to  my  friends,  I 
ha'  e  preserved  no  memoranda  of  weights  or  quanti- 
ty. I  am  satisfied  the  weight  was  greater,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  plants,  in  the  kelp  than 
that    if  the  other  manuted  land. 

These  experiments  of  kelp  as  a  manure  for  corn, 
oats  and  tobacco,  leave  with  me  no  doubt  that  it 
will  also  be  found  bene'icial  to  wheat,  on  a  fallow, 
shall  proceed  to  this  experiment  in  the  course   of 


TO    THE    EDITOR. 

dated—  York  Town,  VWg.  May  26/A,  1819. 
MY  GOOD   SIR, 

Tour  polite  favour  of  the  26th  ultimo,  was 
duly  received  ;  for  which,  and  the  several  numbers 
of  your  valuable  and  interesting  paper  the  ("Ameri- 
can Farmer")  which  accompanied  it,  accept  I  pray 
vou,  my  sincere  thanks.  Such  publications  as  you 
are  now  engaged  in.  cannot  fail  to.  be  beneficial  to 
society,  if  the  friends  to  agriculture,  and  the  prac- 
tical portion  of  eur  husbandmen,  will  communii  -te 
the  results  of  their  efforts  and  experience.  It  ig 
a  melancholy  tn>th,  that  the  votaries  of  Ceres,  have 
too  long  slumbered  in  the  dormitory,  of  (at  least 
apparent)  indolence  ;  certainly  they  have  too  long 
withheld  from  society  the  light  they  might  have  af- 
forded. The  establishment  of  state  agricultural  so- 
cieties, will  probably  arouse  them  from  their  slotb, 
and'l  hope,  (with  you)  dissipate  their  reluctance  to 
appear  before  the  public.  The  state  of,  almost 
hopeless  exhaustion,  to  which  a  continued  series  of 
had  husbandry,  bad  nearly  reduced  a  large  portion  of 
the  country  around  me,  had  drawn  my  attention  t» 
the  subject  of  manures,  and  particularly  to  the  kelp 
or  sea  weed,  with  which,  our  rivers  near  the  Ches- 
apeake abound;  my  experiments  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  though  I  was  aware,  that 
the  communication  of  them,  to  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Virginia,  would  be  uninteresting  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  members,  yet  it  might  possibly  find 
the  way  to  that  section  of  the  state,  where  this  ma- 
nure could  be  procuied,  and  thus  my  object  be  an- 
swered. The  notice  you  have  proposed  to  take  of 
buroa  mania  which  now  rages  among  our  citizens,  this  communication,  demands  my  acknowledgements. 
I  shall  proceed  to  other  experiments,  and  on  a  dif-  I  will  now  answer.,  as  far  as  my  experience  will 
ferent  soil,  with  the  kelp;  and  shall  occasionally  con-  permit  me,  the  queries  contained  in  your  letter.— 
tinue  my  communications,  if  the  :ociety  shall  deem!  1st,  1  have  no  data  on  which  to  form  a  decided  o- 
thers  wortny  of  their  attention.  pinion  of  the  effects  of  gypsum  on  land  to  which  the 

The  agriculture  of  our  country  can  only  be  im-kelp  has  been  applied.  I  have  hitherto  made  no  ex- 
proved  by  the  dissemination  of  correct  principles  of.periments  of  the  combined  effects  of  these  manures 
the  science  and  practice  of  husbandry;  the  experi-  but  I  am  induced  to  believe,  their  agency  would  not 
ments  of  skilful  farmers,  and  improvement  in  im-  be  so  beneficial  ;  because  the  muriat  of  soda,  we 
plements  of  husbandry.  These  are,  (I  presume,)  find  in  the  sea-weed,  if  brought  into  direct  contact 
some  of  the  objects,  which  called  your  "  Society"  with  the  sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster  of  paris  ;  this 


the  banks  of  the  creeks  which  discharge  their  wa 
ters  into  it,  vast  bodies,  I  may  almost  say  mexhaus- 
table  supplies  of  marl  are  to  be  found,  which,  when 
the  industry  of  our  agriculturists  shall  bring  into 
use  in  the  compost  above  suggested,  will,  I  am  cer 
tain,  so  far  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  to 
check  the  tide  of  emigration   and  dissipate  the  Ala- 


into  existence. 

I.  fear  sir,  I  shall  have  trespassed  upon  the  time 
and  patience  of  the  Society,  if  so,  I  "  cry  their 
mercy."  If  they  shall  rind  any  matter  contained  in 
the  present  communication,  I  shall  have  attained 
the  object  I  had  in  view  when  I  commenced  it,  to 
afford  my  mite  to  the  stook  of  agricultural  informa- 
tion. I  have  been  thus  minute  in  detailing  the  ex- 
periments, and  my  observations  growing  out  of  them 
— that  should  any  of  my  countrymen  be  disposed  to 
use  the  kelp  as  a  manure,  they  may  do  so  with  the 


direct  combination,  might  destroy  the  active  prop- 
erties of  the  gypsum,  or  plaster.  2dly,  Nor  can 
I  think,  that  the  kelp  and  plaster  act  in  the 
same  way  ;  the  active  a.  ent  of  the  sea-weed,  being 
the  muriat  of  soda,  with  which  it  abounds,  particu- 
larly when  fresh  ;  that  of  the  plaster  of  paris,  being 
sulpha:  e  of  lime.  I  am  sir,  no  chymist,  and  haz- 
ard the  above  opinions  with  much  hesitation. — 
3dly ,  You  enquire  if  plaster  of  paris,  acts  beneficial- 
ly on  our  lands  bordering  on  salt  water.  The  ex- 
periments made  with  gypsum  is  this  part  of  the 
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state,  have  been  few,  and  unmatured.  1  have  my- 
self made  only  one  trial  of  it.  We  are  much  infested 
here,  with  a  grass  termed  Ihe  "  wire  grass"  and  a 
viii?  bearing  pea,  called  the  "Patridge  pea."  1 
had  prepared  a  lot  ol  ground  lor  red  clover  very  well, 
and  the  clover  sown  in  the  fall,  rose  well  ;  the 
spring  twelve  mouths  succeeding,  I  took  ofl  an  ear- 
ly crop  of  bay,  and  plastered  immediately  one  third 
of  the  lot.  The  plaster  evinced  no  effect  for  some 
days,  when  suddenly  the  pea  and  "wire  grass"  weie 
seen  to  rise  luxuriantly,  and  both  continued  to  grow 
to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  clover.  V*  ben  the  pea 
came  to  maturity,  and  sunk  after  seeding,  the 
wire-grass  continued  to  increase  ;  the  clover  disap- 
peared. Hence  it  would  appear,  that  plaster  of 
paris  is  a  beneficial  agent,  in  the  production  of 
grasses  on  lands  bordering  on  salt  water  rivers;  for 
though,  in  the  experiment  above  cited,  I  lost  my 
clover,  yet  an  ample  crop  of  other  grasses  succeed- 
ed, which  viewed  as  manures,  would  have  been  equal- 
ly valuable;  the  quantity,  not  species  of  vegetable 
only,  being  the  desideratum  among  farmers,  who 
raise  grasses  for  live,  or  green  mauures. 

Yon  are  pleased  sir,  to  request,  to  be  furnished 
with  "notes  of  any  other  particulars  which  subse- 
quent experience"  may  enable  me  to  make.  I  am 
fond  of  gardening,  and  frequently  amuse  myself  in 
personally  assisting  in  this  culture,  which  if  not  ex- 
tended, so  far  as  to  produce  fatigue,  I  have  found, 
conducive  to  my  health.  The  last  summer  1  made 
an  horticultural  experiment  of  t lie  sea-weed  as  a 
manure  for  the  potatoe,  (solatium  tuberosum)  I 
planted  twenty  bills  with  potatoes,  with  the  sea- 
weed at  the  bottom;  which,  weed  had  previously 
passed  through  my  stables,  as  litter  for  my  horses. 
Twenty  hills  more,  were,  planted  with  the  kelp, 
fresh  from  the  river.  Twenty  other  bills  were 
planted,  and  the  common  cow-pen  manure  used, 
another  twenty  bills  were  planted  with  the  ashes 
from  a  vessel,  from  which  lie  had  been  drawn.  The 
lixivium  had  been  drained  from  the  ashes,  some 
time,  and  the  ashes  were  obliged  to  be  pulverised, 
before  application  to  the  hill.  They  were  (each 
parcel  cultivated  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the 
same  soil,  a  light  loam;  the  potatoe  planted  with 
the  cow  manure  rose  earlier,  and  maintained  a  su- 
perior luxuriance  of  top,  or  vine,  over  all  the  rest; 
the  «talk  of  the  potatoe,  which  had  been  manured 
with  the  kelp  from  the  stable,  presented  an  health- 
ier appearance,  in  size,  and  colour,  than  either  of 
the  others;  I  carefully  watched  (heir  growth,  and 
when  the  stalk,  by  its  declining,  or  rather  decay, 
evinced  the  time  of  maturity  of  the  vegetable,  I  had 
the  whole  dug,  and  each  separately  measured  — 
The  product  from  the  hills  manured  with  kelp  from 
the  nable,  was  one  fourth  greater  than  either  of  the 
other  parcels;  the  potatoes  were  considerably  larger 
though  fewer  in  number  ;  and  when  dressed  for  the 
ta'  le  were  dryer  (or  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  more 
mealy)  than  those  taken  from  either  of  the  other 
bills.  In  number  t^not  in  size)  the  cow-penned  hills 
far  exceeded  The  produce  from  the  hills  where 
the  other  manures  were  used,  was  large  and  nearly 
equal.  I  thus  found  by  this  small  experiment,  that 
either  of  these  manures  were  valuable  in  the  cul- 
turr  of  the  potatoe,  but  especia  ly  the  kelp;  which 
had  passed  through  the  stable;  and  I  have  been  en- 
abled 'o  account  for  the  superiority  of  the  kelp  from 
the  stable,  only  from  the  combined  effects  of  the 
sal'  oi  muriat  of  soda  which  the  sea-weed  contains, 
and  the  volatile  salts  and  nitre  which  it  had  imbibed 


nile  in  the  stable,  which  appear  to  have  had  an 
early,  and  active  effect  upon  the  weed  ;  as,  when 
the  potatoes  were  dug,  a  much  less  quantity  was 
ouiid  of  this  weed,  than  in  the  hills  where  the  wel 
»eed  from  the  river  had  been  deposited,  and  con- 
sequently a  greater  decomposition  of  the  vegetable 
matter  had  taken  place.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
kelp  passing  through  a  stable,  or  farm  pen,  will  be 
tound  an  invaluable  manure,  for  all  grain  crops,  as 
well  as*  bulbous  rooted  vegetables;  and  with  this 
manure,  I  should  be  much  disposed  to  contest 
the  palm  for  :he  Solatium  Tuberosum;  with  the 
wonderful  Ruta  Baga,  as  food,  of  greater  nutrition 
lor  man,  as  well  as  animals.  The  effects  of  the 
sea-weed  will  not  be  felt,  as  long  after  it  has  pass- 
ed through  the  farm  pen,  as  if  it  were  applied  to  the 


satisfy  their  demand,  in  a  slate  of  civility  and  taste  for 
dress. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  hands,  not- 
withstanding the  facility  of  entering  upon  agricultural 
pursuits 

In  the  great  mass  of  population,  there  is  no  inconsid- 
erable number  of  persons,  incapable  of  performing  the 
labours  in  agriculture,  and  yet  capable  of  rende-ing 
essential  services  in  various  departments  of  manufac- 
tures. \\  omen,  children,  of  both  sexes,  and  men  ren- 
dered infirm  by  age  or  other  causes,  might  be  fouud, 
in  numbers,  sufficient  to  perform  a  large  part  of  the 
manual  labour  requisite  in  manufacturing  cotton,  wool, 
and  flax  ,  while  necessity,  humanity  or  custom,  would 
exclude  them  from  agricultural  employments.  More 
than  one  half  of  the  persons,  employed  in  the  cotton 
factories  of  Great  Britain,  are  women  and  children. 
And  here  we  cannot  but  remark,  that  this  peculiar  at- 
tribute of  manufactures,  is  alone,  on  the  principal  of 
oeconomy,  sufficient   to  balance  all   objections  that  can 


soil  fresii   Irom  the  river;   but  where  it  abounds  as  be  made  to  the  policj  of  encouraging"them.     How  im 
much  as  it  does,  on  the  shores  of  the     hesapeake,  'portant  it  is  to  furnish  a  very  useful  employment  to  a 
md  her  tributary  streams,  no  difficulty  can  arise  i,,:vast,.m,mber  °f  individuals,  who  without  ,t  must  live 
,.  '  .         -    *  .  v  •""'  "    ,         in  idleness  and  mischief,  devouring  the  fruits  of  indus- 

continually  procuring  a  successive  supply;  and  theory,  apd  corrupting  the  morals  of  society  !  At  the  low 
farmer  whose  industry  shall  lead  bini  to  the  use  ofjwages  of  50  dollars  per  annum,  the  annual  value  of  one 
this  weed,  will,  I  am  sure,  soon  find  himself  amply  million  of  persons  would  be  fifty  millions  of  dollars— a 

.■enumerated  for  his  labour,  and  encouraged  to  per-isu™  T-"' lo  ^V'f  °f  the  ""I10"3'  d,eM  '  ,   ■     „ 

■     ■  .    ,       ..'  .   ,  ?     ■  Machinery  might   be  more   extensively  used  in  the 

severe  in  its  use— I  should  certainly  prefer  its  pass-|Ulliled  S(ates  than  in  3nv  ollier  country  in  the  wor)d. 

itig-through  a  farm  pen;  an  earlier  effect  will  be  the  It  would  be   attended  with  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
one  consequence  ;  and  itnbibino-  active  agents  froraitaSe  without  the  least  disadvantage.     If  there  be  a  srnr- 
the  animal  faces,  will  be  anolher  ;  thus  increasing^,0!  *""*■  "  would  supply  the  want  of  them;and  there 
,  ii/-  .ii  "could  be  no  workmen   thrown  out  of  employment  bv 

its  value,  as  an  active  pabulum  for  vegetable  pro-  ,he  introduction  and  use  of  it— none  to  suffer  and 
ductions.  'growl  for  being  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence; 

I  fear,  sir,  I  shall  have  transgressed  by  this  pro-iThe  streams,  in  every  state,  and  in  almost  every  county 

lix  communication.     Soon  after  I  received  your  let- in  th,e  nni°°'  aboun5*  wjln  powerful  water  falls     The 
,  ,  _,  r  «■■»•»*«  j      ^         country  aflords  an  abundance  of  wood,  coal,  and  other 

combustible  materials,  necessary  for  the  production  of 
steam.  Machines,  used  as  extensively  as  they  might  be, 
would  almost  entirely  supercede  the  necessity  of  any 
manual  labor,  except  that  which  women  and  children 
are  adequate  to  perform.  It  should  be  considered,  that 
the  mechanic  powers  would  be  a  vast  capital  to  the  na- 
tion. For  while  th.y  would  consume  neither  meat, 
drink,  nor  clothing,  they  would  perform  the  work  of  a 
vast  number  of  hands.  There  was  lately  invented  in 
France,  a  machine  for  shearing  cloth,  which  could  daily 
accomplish  the  work  of  above  eighty  men.  The  shear- 
ers resisted  iis  use,  because  it  deprived  them  of  the  em- 
ployment to  which  they  were  accustomed.  What  a  ca- 
pital thing  for  the  Lniled  Slates  ! 

Foreigners  would  nearly  or  quite  supply  the  requi- 
site manual  labor.  We  are  told  that  1800  are  weekly 
landing  on  our  shores,  a  majority  of  whom  are  probably 
mechanics  of  some  kind,  and  many,  especially  of  the 
English  and  lush  emigrants,  are  doubtless,  spinners, 
weavers,  clothiers,  dyers,  &c.  We  hear  that  multitudes, 
are  thrown  out  of  employment  in  England,  who,  in  spite 
of  the  restrictive  law  uf  non-expatriation,  will  find  their 
way  to  the  United  Stales,  even  if  they  are  obliged  to 
come  through  Fiance  as  upwards  of  500  lately  did.— 
They  will  cheerfully  enter  into  factories  if  opportunity 
be  offered  t  eio  The  encouragement  of  domestic  man- 
ufactures would  not  only  give  employment  to  foreign- 
ers compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  ihe  United  States, 
but  would  invite  and  draw  hither  men  of  skill  and  capi- 
tal to  add  strength  and  beaut;  to  tue  - .  stem.  U  e  have 
already  many  honorable  examples  of  the  success  of 
f  reigners  engaged  in  the  useful  arts  among  us  The 
gentlemen  Duponts,  on  the  Brandywine,  near  Wilming- 
ton in  Del  have  rendered  that  stream  as  famous  for 
its  factories,  as  it  is  for  the  battles  fought  there  bv  the 
heroes  of  the  revolution.  We  need  not  look  beyond 
our  own  city.  Barker's  foundcry,  in  North  Calvert 
street,  has  been  raised  in  a  few  years  to  its  present 
state,  by  a  foreigner,  who  came  to  this  country  penny- 
less  and  friendless.  A  noble  example  of  the  prosperity 
if  industry,  honesty,  and  economy  !  We  quote  ihe  fol- 
lowing article,  from  NUes'  Weekly  Keg.ster,  of  Satur- 
day jstli  nit.  "  One  of  the  largest  factories,  at  Leeds, 
has  recently  been  shut  up,  and  several  hundred  hands  iu 
consequence  turned  out  of  employ.  The  proprietor  is 
about  lo  remote  to  the  United  states,  to  resume  his 
labors  on  an  extensive -cale."  (Vlorio  us  now*  '  Let  him 
be  receded  w  iih  a  beany  welcome.  Bncl  an  accession 
w.llbaol  more  real  service  to  the  country,  than  all  the 


ter,  I  was  called  from  home,  upon  necessary  busi- 
ness, which  has  been  the  cause  of  delay,  in  answer- 
ing it  ;  and  winch  I  hope  will  be  deemed  sufficient- 
ly exculpatory  of  me,  from  the  charge  of  designed 
neglect.  Prior  to  the  reception  of  your  letter,  I 
had  procured  some  plaster  of  paris,  f»r  the  purpos- 
es of  experiment.  1  have  been  recently  engaged  in 
some  experiments  with  sea  weed,  plaster,  unslack 
ed  lime,  and  marl,  differently  united,  and  applied  ; 
.l.ese  have  been,  upon  the  present  growing  crop  ol 
corn  ;  as  yet  no  effects  are  visible  ;  if  any  valuable, 
should  arise,  (if  desired)  they  will  be  communicated 
I  lament  that  you  have  thought  it  necessary  to  apol- 
ogise. As  members  of  the  same  great  family,  we 
ire  bound  to  afford  any  light  or  information  we  may 
possess,  to  each  other,  and  to  the  community,  by 
which  its  prosperity  may  be  advanced.  My  feeble 
aid  shall  not  be  withheld. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  the  assurances  of  respect, 
of,  sir,  your  humble  servant,    TH.'  GRIFFIN 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

FOR  THE    AMERICAN   FARMER. 


DOMESTIC  l\L±VUFdCTURES...jVo.  5. 

THE  practicability- of  success,  in  Domestic  Manufac 
tures,  has  been  thought  doubtful,  en  account  of  a  sup- 
posed scaycity  of  hunds  in  the  United  States. 

In  comparing  the  population  of  the  country,  with  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  lands,  every  one  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  there  is  room  enough  to  admit  of  a  great 
increase  of  husbandmen,  not  only  for  the  settlement  of 
places,  entirely  uncultivated,  but  also  for  the  good  cul- 
ture of  those  already  settled.  But  cannot  manufactures 
flourish  in  the  United  Stales,  until  there  shall  not  be 
found  in  the  wide  waste,  between  the  Atlantic  and  ihe 
Pacific,  a  single  spot  capable  of  admitting  an  additional 
cultiva.or?  Hho  dare  say,  that  million!,  of  civilised 
people  will  relapse  to  the  savage  state  of  the  Indians  of 
the  f'  lesls  and  wear  the  unmanul'a :  ured  skins  ol  wild 
beasts?  And  yet  such  must  be  the  case,  unless  some 
body  can  divine  the  ways  and  means  of  paying  foreign 
era  for  cotton,   woolleD,  and  lio«n  goods,  enough  to 
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bauks  it  contains  ;  more  than  even  all  the  speeches  of 
congress,  during  the  last  session. 

In  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  Atlantic,  there  are 
thousands  who  will  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  re- 
sidence, unless  they  be  furnished  with  some  means  of 
subsistence  more  than  commerce,  withoat  manufac- 
tures, can  afford.  Many,  having  practised  mechanic  arts 
would  be  better  capable  and  more  inclined  to  labour  in 
the  construction  and  management  of  manufacturing 
powers,  than  in  the  business  of  clearing  and  cultivating 
lands. 

Some  parts  of  the  United  States  are  pretty  thickly 
settled,  and  could  spare  from  agricultural  pursuits,  ma 
ny  hands,  who  would  rather  engage  in  factories  on  the 
spot  of  their  nativity,  among  their  friends  and  rela 
tions.  than  go  far  from  home,  to  cultivate  the  waste 
lands  of  the  west. 

Whatever  charms  there  may  be  in  rural  scenes,  it 
would  seem,  that  they  have  not  been  hitherto  irresisti 
bly  attractive.  Our  cities  and  towns  have  been  filled 
with  tradesmen,  and  professional  men,  with  no  very 
bright  prospects  ;  while  the  productions  of  the  soil  bore 
a  very  high  price.  And  what  additional  attractions  will 
agriculture  hold  out  to  the  lovers  of  grain,  when  whca' 
is  four  or  five  dollars  per  barrel,  corn  meal  at  about  for 
ty  or  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  cotton  at  twelve  or  fifteei 
cents  a  pound,  and  other  articles  at  the  same  rate  ;  will 
no  prospect  of  better  prices.  Under  such  circumstan 
ces,  it  seems'  by  no  means  impossible,  that  even  cu//i 
raters  should  turn  their  hands  to  manufactures. 

OPIFICI  AMICUS. 


THE  MURRIAN, 

A    DISEASE    INCIDENT    TO    HORNED 


CATTLE. 
JVO.    III. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Sir, — Having  stated  summarily  my  impressions 
of  the  cause,  character  and  treatment  of  (lie  ob- 
structed bowels,  in  the  cattle  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
will  now  trouble  you  wilh  those  of  what  the  mur- 
rian really  is,  and  some  explanatory  remarks.  The 
term  murrian  if  its  history  is  looked  over  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  epidemics  among  black  cattle,  will 
perhaps  be  found  applicable  to  tliem  only  in  a  low 
form  of  fevtr,  with  strong  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion and  mortification  in  various  vital  organs,  the 
bowels  especially,  snd  not  properly  referable  to  any 
local  or  casual  disease.  The  Pennsylvania  dis- 
ease not  being  epidemic,  the  application  of  the 
term  murrian  to  it,  is  falling  in  with  the  practical 
misuse  of  that  term- 

A  disease  frequent  among  cattle  in  Ei  gland  call- 
ed Foul  Water,  appears  similar  to  that  oi  the  Penn- 
sylvania disease.  Dr.  Darwin,  reterring  !o  it  as  noto- 
rious, without  describing  it  in  his  ZooiX'tnia,  class  i. 
ii.  1,  7,  under  the  head  Hainorhagice  Renum,  says 
"  Cows  are  subject  to  bloody  urine,  called  foul  wa- 
ter, by  the  farmers  ;  in  this  disease  60  grains  of 
opium,  with  or  without  a-  much  rust  of  iron,  given 
twice  a  day  in  a  ball  mixed  with  flour  and  water. 
or  warm  ale;  are  I  believe,  an  efficacious  remedy, 
to  which  however,  should  be  added,  two  quarts  of 
barley  or  oats  twice  a  day,  and  a  cover  at  night,  if 
tbe  weather  be  cold;"  evidently  considering  it  a  lo- 
cal disease  arising  from  some  specific  cause,  which 
he  does  not  intimate,  and  prescnbi  g  a  remedy , which 
I  have  suggested  as  applicable  to  its  last  stage,  and 
in  which  stage  only  he  may  have  considered  or  ad 
ministered  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  early  symp- 
toms having  been  overlooked,  as  must  often  occur 
in  brute  animal  diseases.  Under  the  head  Pestis 
or  Plague,  class,  ii.  1,  3,  13,  Dr.  Darwin  notices 
what  is  no  doubt  the  true  epidemic  murrian,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  pestis  vaccina,  or  disease  amongst  the  cows, 
which  afflicted  this  island  about  half  a  century  ago, 
teems  to  have  been  a  contagious  fever,  with  great  ar- 
terial debility  ;  as  in  some  of  them,  in  the  latter  stage  of 


the  disease,  an  emphysema  could  often  be  felt  in  some 
parts,  which  evinced  a  considerable  progress  of  gan- 
grene beneath  the  skin.  In  the  sensitive  inirri'.ated  fe- 
vers of  these  animals,  I  suppose  about  sixt>  grains  of 
opium,  with  two  ounces  of  extract  o>"  oak-bark,  every 
six  hours,  would  supply  them  with  an  efficacious  medi- 
cine ;  to  which  might  be  added  thirty  grains  of  vitriol  of 
iron,  if  any  tendency  to  bloody  urine  should  appear,  to 
which  this  animal  is  liable.  The  method  ef  preventing 
the  infection  from  spreading,  if  it  should  ever  again 
gain  access  to  this  island,  would  be  immediately  to  ob- 
tain an  order  from  government  to  prevent  any  cattle 
from  being  removed  which  were  found  within  five 
miles  pf  the  place,  supposed  to  be  infected,  for  a  few 
days  ;  till  the  certainty  of  (he  existence  of  the  pesti- 
lence could  be  ascertained,  by  a  comuiitiee  of  medical 
people.  As  soon  as  this  was  ascertained,  all  the  cattle 
within  five  miles  of  the  place  should  be  immed  ately 
slaughtered,  and  consumed  within  the  circumscribed 
district  ;  and  their  hides  put  into  lime-water,  before 
proper  inspectors. 

Larry'?  memoirs,  by  Dr.  Hall,  to!,  ii.  p.  85 
gives  the  history  of  a  similar  epidem  c  in  Italy,  i* 
793,  sweeping  as  it  were  in  a  torrent  through  the 
whole  brute  creation  of  the  country.  In  it,  ob 
slructed  bowels  was  a  leading  symptom  and  the 
yielding  of  them  on  the  3d  day,  attended  by  cutane 
ous  perspiration  was  always  favourable,  while  on  the 
contrary,under  continued  obstruction  "the  abdomen 
became  in  Hated,  the  hair  dry  and  stiff,  and  easily 
disengaged  by  the  fingers  ;  the  strength  failed;  the 
ears  became  withered  and  pendant.  Cutaneous  per- 
spiration ceased,  the  breath  grew  fetid,  respiration 
difficult,  the  animal  tottered,  and  if  it  fell,  had  not 
power  to  rise.  Sometimes  at  this  second  period, 
the  intestines  relaxed  spontaneously,  for  the  copious 
discharge  of  a  black  fetid  excrement.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded an  almost  constant  dysenterick  flux  of  black- 
ish, bloody  matter,  equally  fetid  ;  the  debility 
increased,  and  the  animal  died.  Malignant  tumors 
appeared  sometimes  on  cows,  near  the  udder." 
jleeding  early  was  useful,  and  if  delayed,  proved 
very  injurious.  Other  correct  histories  might  be 
adduced, exhibiting  the  same  character  and  course  ef 
disease,  while  numerous  writers  are  found  even  of 
some  repute,  describing  badly,  and  treating  worse, 
these  and  other  disea>es  confusedly  as  murrian,  un- 
der the  titles  murrian  in  the  guts,  in  the  throat,  in 
hogs,  dry  murrian,  &c.  The  above  references  and 
explanations  may  tend  in  some  degree  to  show  what 
the  murrian  really  is,  and  what  it  may  be  readily 
mistaken  for,  and  thereby  lead  to  correct  present 
mistakes  and  to  encounter  future  evils.  I  am  not 
aware,  that  such  a  disease  ever  has  or  can  pre- 
vail in  America,  but  comparing  our  climate  with 
those  congenial  to  it,  such  an  event  would  not  be 
deemed  impossible,  and  could  not  fail  to  prove  vast 
ly  calamitous  in  the  present  crude  state  of  ou^  knowl- 
edge of  these  matters  Every  climate,  however, 
has  its  epidemics,  and  in  the  present  state  of  gen 
eral  science,  it  is  certainly  a  deep  opprobrium  to  any 
civilized  country  to  be  unacquainted  with  those  at 
least,  which  belong  to  it.  The  murrian,  as  here 
viewed,  has  been  generally  described  as  possessing 
a  peculiarity  almost  sufficient  to  characterize  it, viz 
invading  almost  indiscriminately  all  orders  of  ani- 
mals, contrary  to  the  general  principle,  that  each 
race,  has  at  least,  its  peculiar  epidemic  diseases — 
hut  the  existence  of  such  a  peculiarity,  may  well  be 
questioned,  not  only  on  account  of  its  deviation  from 
the  general  law,  but  in  the  fac  s  that  tbe  specific 
structure,  habits  and  susceptibilities  of  each  race, 
precludes  such  a  perrading  infl  ence,  and  that  if  i 


necessarily  produce  different  effects  or  forms  of  dis- 
ease. This  character  in  the  constitution  of  differ-- 
ent  kinds  of  animals,  goes  so  far,  that  numerous  a- 
gents,  deadly   poisonous   to  some,  are  nutritive   to 

thcrs,  as  the  water  hemlock,  to  cows  and  goats,  &c. 
see  Anderson's  Agriculture,  vol.  ii.  p.  56  An 
universal  mortality  then  cannot  well  be  ascribed  to 
a  specific  cause  and  may  be  otherwise  accounted  for. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  strange,   that 

)r.  Darwin  should  class  a  "Pestis  Vaccina"  mur- 
rain or  plague  in  cattle,  underthe  head  ''Pestis"  or 
plague  in  the  human  species,  especially  as  the  re- 
gion of  the  Nile,  the  nest  and  nursury  of  the  plague, 
is  so  fabulouslyprolific, of  brute  animals,aslo  have  as- 
cribed to  its  waters  fcecundating  properties  That 
Larry  should  consider  the  human  species  as  suscepti- 
ble of  brute  animal  contagion  in  Italy,  notoriously 
the  elysium  of  human  health,  and  a  Pandora  box  to 
that  of  the  brutes — or  that  our  Doct.  Tush  should 
identify  the  yellow  water  of  horses  with  Bilious 
Remittents,  when  the  marshes,  the  factory,  and re- 
servoii  of  them,  habitually  provide  luxuriant  bed  and 
board  for  the  beast.  And  may  not  tbe  father  of  poetry 
have  displayed  more  science  in  it,  than  skill  in  sur- 
gery, uben  he  consolidated  the  brute  and  human 
diseases  of  the  Grecian  camp  into  one  epidemic, 
seeing  that  in  fact  all  climates,  in  their  influences 
on  health,  are  universally  favorable  to  them  How 
else  could  it  happen,  that  through  the  long  anuals 
of  the  world, and  black  catalogue  of  epidemics, a  c  >ra- 
mon  mortality  should  rarely  concur  in  them;  that  e- 
ven  when  human  havoc  was  so  wide  and  so  awful — 
"  That  o'er  the  friendless  bier  no  rites  were  read, 
"  No  dirge  slow  chanted,  and  no  pall  outspread  " 
>till  every  creeping  thing  should  pass  the  fiery  ordeal 
unhurt.  The  simple  cause  seems  to  be  that  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  and  the  seasons  which  cause  it  are 
conducive  to  the  health  of  brutes  and  destructive  to 
that  of  man. 


sim  imiE^rm 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  JUNE  11,  1819 
INTERESTING  EXTRACTS 

Roman  .Agriculture — Gibbon  , — Athenian  Agriculture — .lb- 
be  Barthelemy; — .lintricaii  Agriculture — Governor  Clin- 
ton.   

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  our  country  to  look 
upon  agriculture  as  a  grovelling  vulgar  pursuit — Thus 
men  of  fortune  have  devoted  their  best  educated  chil- 
dren, to  what  are  emphatically  termed  the  "  Learned 
Professions" — leaving  to  the  most  neglected  and  illite- 
rate, the  cares  and  the  interests  of  Husbandry.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  reputation,  not  to  say  the  salvation  of  the 
Rep  iblit,  we  begin  to  form  a  more  just  estimate  of  the 
dignity  and  the  rational  and  \aried  delights  of  Agricul- 
ture— We  begin  to  *ee,  that  the  most  beaulilul  and  en- 
lighteniiig  sciences  are  connected  with,  and  necessary 
to,  the  successful  operations  of  the  plough  and  the  pru- 
ning hook. 

If  there  be  any,  who,  entertaining  false  estimates  of 
its  true  character,  as  a  science,  still  refuse  to  educate 
their  sons  with  a  view  to  the  pursuits  of  Agriculture,  as 
an  honorable  and  elegant  vocation,  we  would  recom- 
mend to  their  perusal,  the  following  extracts,  to  shew, 
that  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  eloquent  Historians 
and  Statesmen,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  have  not 
thought  the  subject  unworthy  of  their  attention — and 
lo  show  that  such  enquiries  are  not  incompatible  with 
splendid  proficiency  in  other  brancbesof  knowledge. 

EXTRACT  aO.  I.—,  ibbon. 
'Whatever evils  either  reason  or  declamation  have 


impuied  to  extensive  empire,   the    power  of  some 

>vas  attended  with  some  beneficial  consequences  to 

did  not,  the  same  causes  so  diversely  applied  must!  mankind;  andlhc  same  freedom  of  intercourse  which 
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extended  tbe  vices,  diffused  likewise  the  improve- 
ments, of  social  life..  In  tbe  more  remote  ages  of 
antiquity,  the  world  was  unequally  divided  The  east 
was  in  the  immemorial  possession  of  arts  &.  luxury; 
whilst  the  west  was  inhabited  by  rude  and  warlike 
barbarians,  who  either  disdained  agriculture,  or  to 
whom  it  was  totally  unknown.  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  an  established  government,  the  productions  of 
happier  climates,  and  the  industry  of  more  civilized 
Dations,  were  gradually  introduced  into  the  west- 
ern countries  of  Europe,  and  the  natives  were  en- 
couraged, by  an  open  and  profitable  commerce,  to 
multiply  the  former,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  latter. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
articles,  either  »f  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  reign, 
which  were  successively  imported  into  Europe, 
from  Asia  and  Egypt  ;  but  it  will  not  be  unworthy 
of  the  dignity,  and  much  less  of  the  utility,  of  an 
historical  work,  slightly  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the 
principal  heads.  1.  Almost  all  the  flowers,  the 
herbs,  &  the  fruits,  that  grow  in  European  gaidens, 
are  of  foreign  extraction,  which  in  many  cases,  is 
betrayed  even  by  their  names  :  the  apple  was  a  na- 
tive ot  Italy,  and  wheu  the  Romans  had  tasted  tbe 
richer  flavor  of  the  apricot,  the  peach,  the  pomegran 
ate,  tbe  citron  and  (he  orange,  thpy  contemed  them- 
selves with  applying  to  ?ll  these  new  fruits  ;he  com- 
mon denomination  of  apple,  discrimin  ting  them  from 
each  oth«r  by  the  additional  epithet  of  th^jr  coun- 
try. .In  the  time  of  Homer,  the  vine  grew  wild  in 
the  Island  of  Sicily,  and  most  probably  in  the  adja- 
cent continent  but  it  was  not  improved  by  tbe  skill, 
■or  did  it  afford  a  liquor  grateful  to  the  taste  of  the 
savage  inhabitants.  A  thousand  years  afterwards, 
Italy  could  boast,  that  of  the  four-score  most  gene- 
rous and  celebrated  wines,  more  than  two-thi  ds 
were  produced  from  her  soil  The  blessing  was 
soon  communicated  to  the  Narbonneso  province  of 
Gaul;  but  so  intense  was  the  cold  to  the  north  of  the 
Cevennes,  that  in  the  time  of  ^trabo,  it  was 
thought  impossible  to  ijpen  the  grapes  in  those  parts 
of  Gaul.  This  difficulty,  however,  was  gradually 
vanquished;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy  are  as  old  as  the  age 
of  the  Antonies.  The  olive,  in  the  western  world, 
followed  the  progress  of  peace,  of  which  it  was  con 
sidered  as  the  symbol  Two  centuries  after  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  both  Italy  and  Africa  were 
strangers  to  that  useful  plant ;  it  was  naturalized  in 
those  countries  ;  aud  at  length  carried  into  the 
heart  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  timid  errors  of  the 
ancients,  that  it  required  a  certain  degree  of  heat, 
and  could  only  flourish  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea, 
were  insensibly  exploded  by  industry  and  experi 
ence.  The  cultivation  of  flax  was  transported 
from  Egypt  to  Gaul,  and  enriched  the  whole  coun- 
try, however  it  might  impoverish  the  particular  lands 
on  which  it  was  sown  The  use  of  artificial 
grasses  became  familiar  to  the  farmers  both  of  Ita- 
ly and  the  provinces,  particularly  the  Lucerne, 
which  derived  its  name  and  origin  from  liedia 
The  assured  supply  of  wbo'esome  and  plentiful  food 
for  the  cattle  during  winter,  multiplied  the  number 
of  the  flocks  and  herds,  which  in  their  turn  contribu- 
ted to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  all  these  im- 
provements may  be  added  an  assiduous  attention  to 
mines  and  fisheries,  which,  by  employing  a  muiti 
tude  ot  laborious  hands,  serve  to  increase  the  plea- 
sures of  the  rich,  and  the  subsistence  of  the  poor. 
The  elegant  treatise  of  Columella  describes  the 
advanced  slate  of  the  Spanish  uusbaudry,  under  tbe 


reign  of  Tiberius  ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
those  famines  which  so  frequently  afflicted  the  iri- 
lant  republic,  were  seldom  or  never  experienced  by 
the  extensive  empire  of  Rome.  The  accidental 
scarcity,  in  any  single  province,  was  uni;u^^U;Ly 
relieved  by  the  p  enty  of  its  more  "fortunate  neigh- 
bors. 

Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  manufactures  ; 
since  the  productions  of  nature  are  the  materials  of 
art.  Under  the  Roman  Empire,  the  labour  of  an  in- 
dustrious and  ingenious  people  was  variously,  but 
incessantly  employed,  in  the  service  of  the  rich.  In 
their  dress,  their  table,  their  houses,  and  their  fur- 
niture, the  favourites  of  fortune  united  every  refine- 
ment of  convemency,  of  elegance,  and  of  splendour, 
whatever  could  soothe  their  pride,  or  gratify  their 
sensuality.  Such  refinements,  under  the  odious 
name  of  luxury,  have  been  arraigned  by  the  moral- 
ists of  every  age,  and  might  perhaps  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  virtue,  as  well  as  happiness  of  m  nkind, 
if  all  possessed  the  necessaries,  and  none  the  super- 
fluities, of  life.  But  in  the  presen  imperfect  con- 
dition of  society,  luxury,  though  it  may  proceed  from 
vice  or  folly,  seems  to  be  the  onU  mea  s that  can 
correct  the  unequal  distribution  of  property.  The 
diligent  mechanic,  and  the  skilful  artist,  who 
have  obtained  no  share  in  the  division  of  the 
earth,  receive  a  voluntary  tax  from  the  posses- 
sots  of  land  ;  and  the  latter  are  prompted,  by  a 
sense  of  interest,  to  improve  those  estate*,  ti  ith 
whose  produce  they  may  purchase  additional 
pleasuies,  this  operation,  the  particuiarefFects  of 
which  are  felt  in  every  society,  acted  with  much 
more  diffusive  energy  in  the  Roman  world  The 
provinces  would  soon  have  been  exhausted  of 
their  wealth,  if  the  manufactures  and  commerce 
of  luxury  had  not  insensibly  restored  to  the  in- 
dustri  us  subjects,  the  sums  which  were  exacted 
from  them  by  the  arms  and  authority  of  Rome. 
A  ■  lori^as  the  circulation  was  confined  within  the 
hounds  of  the  empire,  it  impressed  the  political 
oachine  wth  a  new  degree  of  activity,  and  it* 
consequences,  sometimes  beneficial,  could  ne\er 
become  pernicious." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  truly  gratified  in  acknowledging  the  receipt, 
of  several  very  interesting,  and  ai  we  think,  very  valu- 
able communications  on  the  leading  subject  of  our  pa- 
per. Amongst  others  one  from  Fbisbt  Tilgbman,  Esq. 
of  Washington  County,  with  whose  name  aud  place  of 
abode,  the  idea  of  rich  land  and  skilful  farmin  is  al- 
ways associated.  His  communication  was  made  at  our 
particular  request,  and  gives  a  minute  account  of  the 
produce  of  his  farm,  and  the  precise  course  of  its  cul- 
tivation. 

.  e  are  favored  also,  under  a  lale  request,  by  that 
veteran  Patriot,  Ja.mc  H.  M'Cuiloh,  the  Collector  of 
this  Port,  with  a  communication  of  his  experience,  as 
to  the  cultivation,  qualities  and  value,  of  several  kinds 
of  artificial  grasses  :  and 

We  are  very  much  pleased,  in  gi  ving  notice  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  No.  1,  of  a  promised  series  of  essays,  on  tbe 
raising  of  hedges,  or  live  fences. 

JIgricola  will  accept  our  sincere  acknowledgements, 
for  taking  up  the  subject  of  the  state  of  Agriculture,  iu 
the  lower  counties  of  Maryland.  The  theme  is  a  fruit- 
ful one,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  it  in  such  compeien 
hand-:  though  we  could  not  have  supposed  the  writei 
could  have  found  leisure,  in  the  midsl  of  professional 
business,  to  investigate  this  interesting  subject  so  tho- 
roughly, as  he  seems  to  have  done. 


riiltM  bl'JLY. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  schr.  Native,  at  Boston,  informa- 
tion is  received,  that  the  U.  9.  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  G. 
C.  Re  ad,  commander,  arrived  at  Cadiz,  the  141b  April, 
in  18  days  from  Boston,  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Forsyth,  our 
Minister  on  board.  By  the  icquisitions  at'Cadiz,  all 
vessels  from  the  United  States,  observe  a  quarantine  of 
eight  days,  but  this  was  not  required  of  the  Hornet,  from 
motives  of  respect  to  Mr.  Forsuth,  aud  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  health  among  the  crew.  On  the  I5lh,  Mr. 
Forsyth  landed  under  a  6alute  of  17  guns,  yards  manned, 
&c.  On  the  16th  the  Hornet  saluted  the  town  with  21 
guns,  which  were  returned.  His  Excellency  the  Gov. 
General  O'Dunnell,  waited  on  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  every  at- 
tention and  civility  were  shewn  him.  Mr.  Forsyth,  was 
to  leave  Cadiz  on  the  20th,  for  Madrid.  Captain  Good- 
win has  despatches  for  government. 

The  Spanish  expedition  to  South  America  progressed 
very  slowly  for  want  of  cash. 


The  United  Slates  ship  of  war  John  Adams,  Com.  O. 
H.  Perrt,  sailed  on  Monday  evening  for  St.  Thomas  on 
a  cruise. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  commenced  its  session  in  this  Coun- 
ty, in  the  New  Court  Room,  at  the  Capitol,  on  Monday. 
The  Grand  Jury  having  been  sworn  (John  Laird,  Esq. 
Foreman)  the  charge  was  delivered  by  Judge  Morsell. 
Avoiding  the  trodden  path  of  general  instruction,  to 
which  all  the  Jury  had  by  frequent  attendance  on  the 
Court  been  familiarised,  the  Judge  particularly. called 
the  attention  of  the  Jury  to  the  crimes  of  Duelling  and 
Kidnapping,  as  demanding  their  interposition,  and  the 
severest  visitation  of  the  Law. 

The  Civil  Docket  is  pretty  large,  but  far  below  the 
stories  which  have  been  put  in  circulation.  The  suits 
by  the  Banks,  particularly,  are  unexpectedly  few  in 
number,  and  small  in  amount.A'at.  Int. 


Hon.  James  Houston,  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court, 
died  at  Chestertown,  on  Tuesday,  aged  about  50  years. 


A  Mr.  Romti  from  the  Liverpool  Theatre,  who  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  New-York  boards  on  Thurs- 
day evening  last,  put  an  end  to  his  existence  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  by  cutting  his  throat. 


gCJ*  The  Rev.  Mr.  WhiitJUU  arrived  in  this  country, 
in  the  year  17..9 — by  an  accidental  transposition  of  a 
figure,  it  appears,  by  tbe  article  in  our  last,  that  his  ar- 
rival was  in  the  year  1793. 


Present  prices  of  Country  produce,  in  the  Bal- 
timore market. 

Tobacco. — Since  the  old  crop  was  sold  off,  after  ths 
war,  there  has  never  been,  at  one  time,  as  much  tobac- 
co for  sale  in  this  market.— The  mention  of  this  fact, 
.vith  a  few  actual  sales  within  the  last  week,  giving 
names  and  places,  will  enable  the  planter  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  market.— As  to  speculating  about 
the  state  of  the  market  in  Europe; — the  present  posture 
and  future  prospect  of  affairs  in  our  own  country;  the 
causes  of  our  embarrassments,  and  the  probability  and 
means  of  relief— with  a  view  to  sagely  predicting  whe- 
ther the  article  is  likely  to  rise  or  fall,  we  beg  leave  to 
be  excused — We  have  not  the  mercantile  capacity,  or 
experience  for  it  A  thousand  shrewd  prophecies 
might  be  made  by  the  speculator,  to  shew  that  it  xould 
fall ;  and  the  Planter  may  fancy  as  many  reasons  why  it 
may  be  expected  to  rijf.  Our  province  is  with  facts,  • 
diligently  collected,  and  honestly  detailed. 

The  fine  yellow  Tobacco,  of  Frederick  County,  which 
has  been  selling  fir  $18.  may  be  quoted  at  $12. — Some 
Tobacco  made  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Lloyd  Dorsey,  on 
Elk  Ridge,  sold  yesterday  morning  for  5  a  $7. — Crop 
Tobacco,  3  hogsheads,  from  Mrs.  Reynolds'  CaKert 
County,  sold  Car  7  a  $8  ;  some  made  by  B.  Essex,  same 
ity,  for  o  0-8,  second  ;  and  7  5-8  crop. 
\irginia  Tobacco  sold  by  J.  P.  Pteasants  ${  Son,  mid- 
dling quality,  $7 — first  quality  s.S-50. 

Corn  50  cents— Wheat  $1  12  1-2— Rye  55  a  70— Oats  50 
— Eggs,  per  doz.  18  cts — Butter,  per  lb.  31 — Beef,  best 
butcher's,  12  1.1 — Mutton.  6  a  8— Veal,  per  quarter, 
from  the  wagons,  1  25  a  1-50 — Potatoes,  retail,  31  per 
bushel — Green  Peas,  per  peek,  25— Hay  and  s'raw, 
each  16  a  $18 — Herrings,  per  barrel,  $3,  a  little  mora 
thin  the  cost  of  barrel  and  salt.  Wool  cards,  62  1-2— 
Cotton  do.  62  1-2  a  75. 
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box 
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bbl. 


gal. 


gal. 
bbl. 


BEE*',  Northern  mess    - 
Nol.       • 
No  2.  - 
Bacon,        -     .  - 
Butter,  Ferkin 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        - 

Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  a  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  8, 
Candles,  mould, 
dipt, 

spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers,         - 
Fish,  cod,  dry  -        - 

herrings,  Susquehannah 
mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 
.  shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  ... 

middlings, 
rye,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough,      - 

cleaned,       - 

Flax>    .  '   a  "        '        ' 
Hides,  dryed, 

Hogs  lard, 

Leather,  soal, 

Molasses,  Havana,      - 

New  Orleans, 

sugar  house, 

Oil,  spermaceti, 

POKE,  mess  or  1st  quality, 

prime     2d    do. 

cargo      3d    do. 
Plaster,  -•'.-.- 

ground     - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof'gal 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple, 
Gin,  Hollaed, 
do. 

do.  N.  England 
Hum,  Jamaica, 

American, 
Whiskey, 
Soap,  American,  white, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 
brown,        - 
loaf, 

lump,  - 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,  - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  " 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.      middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TEAS,  Bohea, 

Souchong, 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      - 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean,        - 
unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed. 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 

3kiriper'9,         * 


Miscellaneous  Selections. 


THE  HAPPY  LIFE  OF  A  COUNTRY  PARSON. 

BY    DE.    SWIFT. 

ARSON,  these  things  in  thy  possessing, 
trelfer  than  a  bishop^  blessing  : 
A  wife  that  makes  conserves  ;  a  steed 
That  carries  double  when  there's  need; 
October  store,  and  best  Virginia, 
Tilhe  pig,  and  mcrtuory  guinea  ; 
Gazettes  sect  gratis  down,  and  frank  d, 
For  which  thy  patron's  weekly  thank  d; 
A  larse  concordance,  bound  long  since; 
Sermons  to  Charles  the  First,  when  prince: 
A  Chronicle  of  ancient  standing; 
A  chrysostom  to  smooth— thy  band  in  : 

The  Polyglot— three  parts— my  text, 
Jlowbeit,— likewise -now  to  my  next  : 
Lo  here  the  Septuagint,— and  Paul, 

To  sum  the  whole,— the  close  of  all. 
He  that  has  these,  may  pass  his  life, 

Drink  with  the  squire,  and  kiss  his  wife  ; 

On  Sundays  preach  and  eat  his  fill; 

And  fast  on  Fridays— if  he  will ; 

Toast  church  and  queen;  explain  the  news  ; 

Talk  with  church  wardens  about  pews  ; 

Pray  heartily  for  some  new  gift, 

And  shake  his  head  at  Doctor  Swift. 

GUNPOWDER  AND  BRANDT. 

An  office  in  the  government  of  atan,  being 
once  upon  a  time  vacant,  "  the  prince  oj  th  power 
of  the.  «i>',"  convened  a  counsel,  when  it  wa   propo- 


quent,  there  were  more  than  four  hundred.  In  1S17. 
there  were  stopped  at  the  bank.30,000  forged  notes,  of 
one  and  two  pounds;  900  of  five  pounds;  60  often;  and 
2  of  twenty.  The  greater  part  of  the  mischiefappears 
to  arise  from  the  small  bills;  but  the  permission  to  i^-uc 
ad  libitum,  must  unquestionably  have  its  share  in  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  so  many  human  beings. 

The  "  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  industry 
in  France,"  has  proposed  the  following  prizes  lor 
the  year  1819; — For  the  application  of  the  steam 
engine  to  printing  presses,  2,000  francs  ;  for  the 
fabrication  of  a  new  species  of  economical  carpet, 
2,000  frs;  for  the  fabrication  of  an  indelible  green 
color  preferable  to  the  green  in  use,  2,000  francs; 
for  the  discovery  of  the  best  process  of  pounding  co- 
lours in  oil  and.  water  to  the  decree  of  corfsisteucy 
required  by  artists,  500  frs;-  for  the  manufacture 
of  animal  charcoal  from  other  substances  than  benes, 
and  by  a  process  different  from  that  employed  lor 
preparing  Prussian  blue,  2,000  frs  ;  for  the  manu- 
facture of  isinglass,  2,000  frs;  for  the  discovery  of 
a  vegetable  substance,  either  natural  or  prepared 
which  will  serve  as  a  complete  substance  for  (be 
leaves  of  the  mulberry  in  the  rearing  of  silk-worms, 
2,000  francs. 

Carelessness— Negligent  masters  or  mistresses 
r   are   considered  as   lawful  prey  by  their  domestics  ; 

i-  ...  ■  .  i_  •  ii  . :-  *L«  Mnn..,vA~ 


oj  me  un ,    >-"•• ■      i  and  those,  who  are  proverbially  etsy  in  the  manage^ 

sed,  that  on  the  trial  of  the  skill  and  abilities  of  two    fflent  of  pecumary  anc|  eeonoiriical  concerns,  aje  at 
demons,  he  who  caused  the  most  misery  on  the  earth    Quce  cheatP(j  an(j   despised   fo*  a  disposition  which 

and  brought  the  greatest  number  of  mortal i  to  the  [ , „„„„„  -;,  ma„  »nrrano  th*    affection   and  esteem 

regions  of  despair,  should  fill  the  vacant  office  and 


1st  proof 
1st  proof 
4th  proof 


1st  proof 
1st  proof 


IJUl;C        VIH-U1'    «    w«w         m*,u|*«vwm        .».       — [- 

however   it  may  engage  the    affection   and  esteem 
of  candid  and  enlightened  characters)   seldom  fails 
to  excite  the  rapacity  of  those  who  are  posst- ssed  of 
That  low  cunning,  which  in  fools  supplies, 
And  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  wise. 


lb. 


be  rirst  in  authority. 

One  went  in  the  shape  of  Gunpoxcder,  the  other 
in  that  of  brandy,  rum,  gin,  \  c.  the  forme;  was  an 
open  enemy  and  roared  with  a  terrible  noisv.  This 
made  the  folks  to  be  afraid,  and  put  them  on  their 
o-uard.  But  the  other  passed  as  a  friend  and  a 
physician,  pretended  to  make  them  strong  and  heal- 
thy was  at  all  their  merry  makings,  frolicks  and  en- 
tert'ar  ments  By  these  means  he  caused  them  to  be 
off  their  guard;  an(J  at  length  to  become  his  most 
williuo'   servants,   and  that  too,  "  for  the  wages  of   , 

.Ipath"""     Under  the  "  notion"  of  helping  digestion,  '  do  you  mean  to  do  with  him?"  asked  the  other. 
colLng  the  spirits,   and  cheer,„g  th,   hear,     he  i  ^^^TSlkW^ ?« 
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A  young  divine  on  his  examination  before  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  for  holv  orders,  was  asked  by  his  grace, 
who  was  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man  ?  to  which 
he  immediately  answered,  "The  archbishop  of  Canter- 

The  captain  of  a  West-lndij&rian  wished    to  buy  a 

horse.     After  the  purchase  was  made,  the  captain  said, 

,|  "Well,  now  the  horse  is  mine  pray  tell   me  candidly 

for  the  wages  of  i  whether  he  has  any  faults,  and  what  they  are."  "What 

...L  ,-:_- 5„  __i.«j  *v, a  ,.»h a.-     "Why 

Then  I 

comlorung  me  spirits,    «"u  „,.^....5  ....   ..--,-,    •--    ~  -—  "replied  the  dealer  ;■   - 

produced  the  direct  contrary  effects.— And,  having    win  oc  c^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  &t  ^  Qr  l  wom 

insensibly  thrown  great  numbers  into  a  fatal  decay,  i  not  haTe  sold  nim. .. 

he  wis  <o'ind  to  people  hell  and  the  grave  so  fast,  A  dispute  arising  in  a  public  house  between  two  men 
i  to  JO*  the  office,  in  preference  to  him  who  went  respecting  a  point  of  la^they  j>g reed  to  refer  it  to, 
im0ng  the  people  in  the  shape  of  gunpo.vder. 


INCREASE  OF  FORGERIES  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  recent  investigations  of  this  subject,  has  brought 
to  light  some  curious   testimony;    and,  though  it  was 
wrung  with  difficulty  from  the  hands  of  the  Bank  Di- 
rectors, the  necessity  of  fiqdi,  g  a  remedy  compelled 
them   at  last  to    disclose  the  extent  .f  th(.  eui.     1.  ap- 
pears, that  from  1183  fo  1191,   there  were    only  four 
persons   prosecuted  for  forging,  or  po.sessiug  forged 
notes  of  the  bank|;  three  of  whom  were  capitally  con- 
victed     In  the  latter  year,  parliament  -  assed  the  two 
laws   which  authorised  the  bank  to  su.p.    d  payment  in 
specie,  and  to  issue  notes  under  five  p     nds;  at  once 
oermitting  the  bank  to  send  forth  notes  ol  the  old  de 
nomination,  without  the  slightest  restraint,  and  inviting 
it  to  pour  out  floods  of  a  less  denomma   ou  and  of  more 
common  use.     The  consequence  was,  hat  the  tempta- 
tions and  the  chances  of  forge  y  were  car.  ed   beyond 
calculation,  and  it  is  stated,  in  an  olhc.l  return,  that, 
from  1191  to  1818,  nine  hundred  and  nmety  tight  (  within 
(woof  a  thousand)  persons  were  prosecuted  for  this  of- 
fence; three  hundred  and  thirteen  of  whom  were  capi- 
tally convicted,  five  hundred  and  twentv-one  eonvcted 
of  havinz  forged  notes  in  their  possesion,  and  the  rest 
fcqui  ted!     For  the  eight  years  preceding  >'"•  *•« 
was  not  a  single  Prosecution  ;  for  the  eight  years  subse- 


1  who  recommended  them  to  the  decision  of  the 
landlord,  who,  he  said,  was  no  doubt  well  yersed  in 
those  matters,  having  been  long  employed  at  the  bar. 

FROM  AN  ENGLISH  PAPER. 

Prince  Gustavus,  son  of  the  ex-king  of  Sweden,after 
completing  his  academical  studies  at  Heidelberg,  in  the 
ensuing  slimmer,  is  to  come  to  this  country,  to  timsn 
his  education  at  Oxford  and  Edinburgh. 

The  lords  of  the  treasury  have  given  directions  to  the 
commissioners  of  thecustoms,  for  the  immediate  dismis- 
sal of  SI  tide  surveyors  and  waiters,  who  have  been 
proved  to  have  taken  fees  contrary  to  the  act 
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Streps. 


[Continued  from  A'o.  11.  page  82.] 
Mildew   and  Smut.     Stunted  or  Sedge  Wheat. 


XV.  Steeps  are  highly  recommended,  as  guards 
against  the  maladies  of  grain  ;  and  for  invigorating 
the  first  the  efforts.of  the  plant.  The  Flemish  steep 
of  blue  vitriol,  or  copperas,  is  said  to  destroy  the 
parasitical  plant  adhering  to  the  seed,  and  deemed 
the  cause  of  mildew  and  smut.  See  Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair's Tour  through  Flanders,  1815.  But  this, 
or  any  other,  does  not  always  succeed  ;  and  smutty 
grain  washed  in  pure  water,  is  often  rendered  fit  for 
sowing,  without  danger  of  a-smutty  crop.  There 
ire  so  many,  and  so  various  opinions,  on  the  causes 
)f  mildew  and  smut,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  de- 
cisive conclusion  See,  (among  others,)  2d  vol. 
Philadelphia  Memoirs,  164.  and  in  the  14th  vol.  of 
he  Bath  Society  Papers,  £4,  &c.  see  article  3d, 
n  which  there  is  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  discus- 
lion  on  the  diseases  of  wheat.  Good  farming,  and 
well  manured  ground,  so  as  to  ripen  the  grain  early, 
leem  to  be  the  best  securities.  Spring  wheat 
nost  commonly  escapes  mildew  and  smut;  and  there 
ire  kimls  quite  as  good  as  winter  grain.  Such 
hould  be  sought  for,  and  cultivated.  In  England, 
iiid  other  parts  of  Kurope,  and  in  the  northern  parts 
il our  country,  summer  wheat  is  raised  to  great  ad- 
'antage.  Whether  or  not  it  would  escape  the  fly 
s  doubtful ;  for  Hies  have  been  found  in  plenty  in 
ummei  barley.  («) 

It  s  not  yd  agreed,  what  kinds  of  wheats  best 
withstand  injuries  from  the  Hessian  Fly.  The  yei- 
nw  bearded  and  other  wheats  with  solid  straw  oi 
trong  stems,  (the  solid  stemmed  wheats  being  de- 
i. Dated  by  tie  appt-hai.on  of  cane  or  ewe  wheats) 
re  deemed  the  most  efficacious.  Farmers  should 
end  tlieir  sedul  us  attention  to  the  selection  of 
uch  wheats.  Good  farming,  manure,  and  reason- 
bly  late  sowing,  are  cer'amly,  the  best  securities. 
tut  too  late  see  ling  is  unsafe  ;  for  toe  spring- brood 
f  Hie-,  attack  tne  t  tid-  r  plants  .if  every  la  e  -own 
iiu.i-,  not  sufficiently  forward  to  be  capable  of  re- 
is'i.U  this  To.',  with  tiie  like  destructive  effect,  w. 
xpene'ice  in  spring  barley  ;  appearing  to  prefer, 
jr  tins  purpose,  plants  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
rowrh.  It  is,  most  probtbly,  a  native  here.  It 
ever  entirely  leaves  u» ;  though  it  appears,  at  ir- 
eau  ar  periods,  in  lumbers  less  scourging  than  ai 
itnes  ivnen  it,  ravage-  are  more  conspicuously  de- 
t.uctive.  It  seems  to  m.ke  movements  of  its  main 
ody  Iroui  iNoitb  anil  E.,t,  (where  it  was  first  per- 
eived,)  to  soutn  ;  leaving  a:>\ays  on  its  march,  de- 
achtnents  or  stragglers,  sufficiently  monitory  to 


keep  us  on  our  guard.  Its  name  do  s  not  prove  it- 
importation,  for  that  appellation  was  bestowed  dur- 
ing our  revolutionary  ex  itements,  when  every  thing 
we  disliked  u<rs  termed  Hessian.  Entomologists 
class  it  among  'he  Tiptiloe,  whereof  there  are  more 
than.  ICO  varieties.  In  Hesse,  they  have  not  this 
vermin,  to  annoy  their  crops.   (6) 

Steeping  your  seed  wheat,  is  attended  with  little 
trouble  or  expense;  and  is  assuredly,  worth  the 
trial,  as  it  has  so  many,  and  such  respectable,  advo- 
cates. Avoid,  however,  steeps  too  strong*  as  they 
sometimes  prevent  the  seed  shooting;  or  produce  a 
premature  and  sickly  germination,  especially  if  the 
seed  be  not  well  rinsed  or  washed.  You  need  be  at 
no  loss  for  a  choice,  as  so  many  receipts  are  to  be 
found  in  books  of  agricultural  authority,  for  steeps 
of  various  compositions. 

The  stunted  or  sedge  wheat,  may,  possibly,  be 
the  consequence  of  seed  grain  being  infected  bv 
disease,  or  inlested  by  insects.  It  would  be  worth 
the  experiment,  to  try  the  effects  of  steeps.  Chan- 
ging the  seed,  to  a  kind  entirely  different  from  that 
usually  sown,  has  been  found  to  be  a  guard  against 
this  serious  and  increasing  evil.  Lime,  and  slrong 
I  me  water,  often  have  beneficial  effects  on  diseased 
seed  wheat. 

Carefulness  in  raising  and  espending  Food  for  Farm  Stock; 
recommended  ;  and  modes  of  treating  several  kinds 
of  food  and  provender.  Chaffing  Hay,  Straw,  &c. 
Steaming  Potatoes,  Scarcity  Soot.  Boiling  or  scald- 
ing Provender.  Culture  of  Potatoes  previously  to  a 
Wheat  crop  j  different  opinions  concerning  it.  Pota- 
toes said  to  grow  best  on  boggy  grounds.  Veterinary 
knowledge,  and  Weights  and  Measures;  their  uses 
even  in  the  orderly  and  more  beneficially  feeding  ot 
stock. 

XVI.  Be  particularly  careful  in  expending,  as 
vou  should  be  provident  in  raising,  every  Species  ot 
provender  for  jour  stock  of  horses,  cafle,  and 
sheep.  A  variety  of  food,  and  an  orderly  distribu- 
tion of  it,  are  more  promotive  of  health  and  vigour 
in  •  our  domestic  animals,  than  a  lavish  expenditure 
of  any  one  species.  Such  as  require  pi  evious  pre- 
paration, should  have  it  bestowed,  both  for  profit 
and  economy.  Cur  or  ch\ff  Vour  hay,  straw, 
corn  tops  and  blades,  and  even  your  stalks,  with  a 
powerful  Stiaw  Cutter,  and  you  will  save  a  great 
proportion,  which  is  otherwise  wasted,  or  passed 
ihrough  the  animal,  without  contributing  to  its  nour- 
ishment. One  bushel  of  chatted  hay  at  a  mess,  given 
in  a  trough,  tnree  times  in  twenty  four  hours,  is 
sufficient  lor  an  horse,  ox,  or  cow.  A  bushel  of 
charted  hay,  lightly  pressed,  weighs  from  5  to  5J 
pounds.  An  horse,  or  horned  beast,  thrives  more 
■  >n  15  lb.  thus  given,  than  on  24  or  2J  lb.  as  com- 
monly expended,  (including  waste,)  in  the  usual 
mode  of  feeding  in  racks;  to  which  troughs,  pro- 
perly construct!  d.  are  far  preferable.  This  p  actice 
has  been  now  fairly  tested  by  experience;  and  the 
result  accurately  proved.  This,  and  other  great 
improvements  in  feeding  their  domestic  animals, 
nave  been  forced  on  the  people  of  Europe  by  neces- 
sity. Salt  your  clover  and  other  succulent  as  well 
as  coarse  nay.     But  over  salting  diminishes  the  nu- 


trlinent.  More  than  a  peck  to  a  ton  is  superfluous. 
Half  that  quantity  is  often  -uffieietit.  Ten  or  fif- 
teen pounds  is  usuall.  an  ample  allowance.  Steam- 
ing Potatoes  has  been  long  practised. — Builivg 
■r  scalding  provender  commonly  «iven  dry,  is 
iound  to  be  highly  beneficial.  The  Turnip  culture, 
on  an  extensive  scale,  succeeds  hettpr  there,  than  it 
does  among  us.  The  Scarcity  rout  is  there  culti- 
vated extensively,  for  dairy  cows  and  ewes  in 
milk  ;  also  for  fatting  cattle,  with  oil  cake,  occa- 
sionally, as  a  change  It  supplies  succulent  food, 
in  the  season  when  such  fond  is  the  most  scarce, 
f  his  root  thrives  well  in  our  country,  and  should 
be  more  generally  attended  to,  for  swine  and  cat- 
tle particularly  For  the  latter,  it  is  important  at 
all  seasons  ;  its  leaves  in  summer  being  as  Valua- 
ble, as  its  roots  in  winter  or  spring.  Carrots  may 
also  be  profitably  cultivated.  They  are  not  only 
highly  nutritious,  hut  preventatives  against  some 
diseases,  and  remedi  s  for  others,  (asthmatic  mala- 
dies particularly,)  in  horses  or  cattle.  High  prices, 
nd  scaicity  of  bread  stuffs,  will  compel  us  to  imi- 
tate European  examples,  in  substituting  esclent 
roots  for  grain,  in  feeding  our  live  stock.  Or Pota- 
toes we  know  so  much,  both  as  to  their  cul-Te  and 
uses,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  mentis  whit  is 
commonly  practised.  It  has'  been  tl*  opinion  of 
many,  for  a  lonjr  time  past,  that  they  jre"  exhausting; 
and  that  unless  additional  manure"^  bestowed  on 
the  land  on  which  wheat  is  to  follo<-  them,  the  wheat 
crop  will  not  be  abundant.  This  opinion  is  not  con- 
fined to  our  country.  Many  relieve  potatoes  are 
nest  in  dry  soils  ;  yet  it  is  as'^'ftcd  by  an  intelligent 
writer,  in  England,  (see  Bab  Papers,  vol.  14,  page 
14".)  alter  actual  experioent  for  16  years,  that 
"  potatoes  will  never  be  aiealy,  if  not  grown  in  to- 
lerably moist  ground  :"  and  a  drained  boggy  earth 
is  preferred  to  all  otoers.  In  this  kind  of  earth, 
the  Irish  potatoes  are  generally  cultivated.  It  is 
fortunate,  that  tin's  root  will  grow  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil,  and  the  advocates  for  different  opin- 
ions may  respectively  indulge  in  taking  their  n 
course.  Potatoes  are  generally  planted  too  late. 
Early  piloting  admits  of  the  crop  being  gathe  jd 
in  tiuw  for  sowing  wheat,  by  those  approving  that 
pracuce.  Contrary  to  common  opinion,  it  is  now 
saiJ  by  some  practical  agriculturists,  that  young,  or 
unripe  sized  potatoc-,  are  most  productive. 

Teach  yourself,  by  reading  and  observation,  at 
least  tne  outlines  of  veterinary  knowledge  ; 
and  promote  its  encouiagement.  I'lus  will  instruct 
you  in  the  best  and  most  wholesome  modes  of  feed- 
ing, as  well  as  administering  innocent  preventa- 
tives and  remedies.  Do  not  depend  o  .  chailatans, 
or  servants,  fur  what  a  little  attention  on  your  pirt 
might  avoid  of  remedy.  Never  neglect  frequent 
visits  to  your  farm  yanl  and  stables,  (iooil  ser>ants 
are  encouraged,  and  bad  ones  defected,  by  such  at- 
le   t  on.,  to  \our  own  affairs. 

Keeping  accurate  and  lawful  Weigh  is  am 
Measures,  is  not  only   demanded  bj  integrity    in 

deaiiub)  but  it  teaches  a  habit  ot  looking  into  in* 
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minute  details  of  your  .  flairs,  highly  con.hu me  Jo 
Z  fi  ami  economy.  When  this  hab.t  .s  fixed,  you 
E;ii  ,io  nothing  at  random  :  but  symmetry  and  calcu- 
lation  will  appear  in  all  your  concerns:  and  success 
will  srenerallv  crown  endeavours  planned  agreeably 
To  veil  ascertained  data,  and  not  undertaken  with 
thoughtless  conjecture  and  hazardous  guess  work. 
Feeding  your  stock  by  weight  and  measure  of  food, 
will  not  only  save  your  provender,  by  its  orderly 
distribution,  hut.  frequently,  the  lives  of  animals, 
too  often  starved  by  niggardliness  or  neg  ec  ,  or 
gorged  and  destroyed  by  profusion.  If  it  he  true, 
Is  ~t  is,  that  "  the  master's  eye  makes  the  horse 
fat  •"  it  is  equally  so,  that  the  master's  eye-prevent, 
the' horse  from  being  pampered,  wanton  pursive, 
bloated,  foundered,  a'nd   finally,  wind-broken  and 

'when  any  of  your  live  stock  die  of  disease,  or 
invisible  casualty,  have  them  opened,  for  discovery 
of  the  cause,  and  future  instruction. 

Feeding,  in  stalls,  or  pens,  on  green  forage, 
which  is  called  soiling,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
practiced  here,  for  us  to  form  decisive  opinions  ot 
its  practicability  and  preference,  under  our  circum- 
stances  It  has  been  favorably  represented  by 
some  wi.o  have  tried  it ;  and  it  merits  farther  experi- 
ment. If  proper  preparation  he  made,  so  that  a 
certain  succession  of  green  food  could  be  ensured; 
the  practice,  in  many  situations  where  labour  is  at 
command  and  droughts  do  not  interrupt  the  supplies, 
appears  highly  commendable,  on  the  score  ot  sav- 

i™  our  summer  food,  by  expending  it  ;a*  our  plea- 


seeds  of  rye-grass  and  of  clover  may  be  detected  by 
throwing  a.  spoonful  ot  them  into  water;  but  the  seeds 
of  rye-grass  are  said  to  be  frequently  adulterated  by  a 
mixture  ot  the  seeds  of  twitch  or  dog's  grass,  which 
can  only  be  discovered  by  an  experienced  eye.  This 
even  is  said  to  be  a  test  of  the  goodness  of  malt  ;  as  those 
grains,  which  are  not  perfectly  germinated,  will  swim 
With  one  end  upwards,  1  suppose  the  root  end  ;  and 
those  which  are  perfectly  germinated  swim  on  their 
side,  whilst  the  sound  ungerminated  barley  sinks  m 
water.  , 

It  is  therefore  a  proper  criterion  of  good  seed-wheat 
to  cast  it  into  salt  and  water,  just  so  saline  as  to  float  an 
egg  ;  as  the  more  sail  is  dissolved  in  the  Water,  the  hea- 
vier it  becomes  ;  and  hence  none  but  quite  sound  grans 
of  wheat  will  sink  in  this  brine  ;  an*  that  which  swims 
is  properly  rejected.  This  rejection  of  the  light  grains 
liy  steep'ing  wheat  in  brine  is  probably  of  greaer  con- 
sequence to  the  ensuing  crop,  than  the  adhesion  of  any 
salt  to  the  grain,  which  has  been  b.  lieved  to  destroy  the 
eggs  of  insects  supposed  to  adhere  to  it,  or- to  fertilize 
the  soil.  '' 

The  weight  of  a  given  measure  of  corn  will  also  with 
considerable  certainty  discover  the  quantity  of  husk  or 
bran  contained  in  it,  compared  to  the  quantity  of  flour  ; 
that  grain,  which  is  cut  too  early,  or  which  is  other- 
wise not  quite  rip.  ,  as  happens  in  wet  seasons,  shrinks  .11 
the  barn  or  granary.  ..nd  becomes  wrinkled,  and  has  thus 
a  greater  proportion  oi  s^m  or  bran,  than  thai  which  has 
been  more  perfectly  ripened,  and  will  hence  weigh  lighter 
in  proportion.  , 

A  test  of  this    kind   may  enable  us  to  determine  whe- 
ther peas  and  beans,    or  oats,  are    preferable  in  respect 
to  economy  as    provender   for  horses.     A  strike  or  bush- 
el of  oats  weigh.-   perhaps  forty  pounds,  and  a   strike  or 
bushel    of  peas  and    beans    perhaps  fifty    pounds  ;  and  as 
the  skin  of  peas  and  beans  is  much  less  in  quantity  than 
that   of    oats,  I   suppose   there    may    be   at  least  fifteen 
pounds   of  flour  more  in  a  strike  of  peas  and  beans  than 
in  a  strike  of  oats.     There  is  also   reason  to  believe  that 
the   flour   of  beans    is  more    nutritive   than  that  ot  outs, 
as   appears   in  the   fattening  of  hogs  -,  whence  according 
,lto  the  respective  prices   of  these   twi 
ments,  art  very  costlv,  and   adds  to  our  stores  otU]at  peas  and  beans  generally  supply  a  cheaper  proven 
manure,  wfty-h  can  be  applied  in   a  less  advanced Ur  for  horses  than  oats,  as  well  as  tor  other  domestic 
th»   seeds  of    weeds    and  animals.  • 

But  as  the   flour  of  peas   and  beans  is  more  oil 
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wi.,  in  place  of  suffering  cattle,  at  their  will,  care 

less!,  to  browze  over  and  waste  much  pasture.     It 

saves  tve  expense  of  incisures,  which,  in  our  mode 

of  dividing  farms,  essential  in  our  present  arrange-!^  li'1e,respeclivc  prices  of  "these  two  articles  I   suspect 


state  of  fernivntation  . 

coarse  grasses  Uving  been  prevented  from  ripening 
and  increasing,  ty  the  frequent  application  of  the 
scythe.  Iu  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
thev  grow  the  Clinory,  very  profitably,  for  soil- 
ing^ and  make  much  -ue  of  the  spring  and  winter 
Vetch.  No  extensive  experiments  have  been  made 
here,  in  the  culture  of  these  plants  ;  and  it  would  be 
desirable,  that  some  spirited  agriculturist  would 
»ive  them  a  fair  trial.  Instruction  in  their  cultiva 
tion,  can  be  readily  obtained,  by  consulting  British 
and  other  publications  on  the  subject. 

If  cattle  or  sheep  are  penned,  the  pens  should  be 
frequently  moved  ;  and  the  dung  of  cattle  compost- 
ed. They  should  not  be  placed  in  declining  situa- 
tions, from  whence  the  dung  and  urine  are  waste- 
fully  washed  away  Moveable  pens  for  sheep,  have 
great  advantages.  They  are  safe  (in  proper  pens) 
from  do^s;  and  their  dung  fertilizes  beyond  any 
other.  If  for  health  and  convenience  they  iwst 
range  in  the  day,  penning  at  nights,  unless  flocked 
(and  well  guarded)  on  an  extensive  ,-scale,  is  essen 


I  be 


•'  prevents  the  total  loss  of  our  wheal  crops,  by  rest  rails 
''ingtbe  increase  of  the  cecidomia,  within  certain  bounds   m 
He  says  it  is  often  mistaken  for   the  Hessian  Jig,  by  tho 
who  see  it  evolve  from  the  pupa  of  that  fly.     And  fligh 
of  1  he  Cera]' lion  are  erroneously  taken  for  Hessian  flies. 

The  Ichneumon:  are  nature's  scavengers,  destined 
destroy  the  vermin  which  would  otherwise  overrun  tl 
earth.  They  breed  in  catter/dllars,  corn-grubs,  and  oth 
such  reptiles,  which  perish  in  myriads,  in  consequent 
When  they  are  perceived  coming  out  of  the  larvx 
other  insects,  it  is  inconsiderately  alleged,  that  t 
corn  grubs,  fcx.  turn  into  flies  It  would  be  desiral 
that  some  naturalist  would  discover  the  parent  of  t 
corn-grub ;  there  being  no  absolute  certainty,  but  ma 
various  opinions  on  that  subject. 

It  «'a  said  that  a  parisitic  insect  is  found  in  the  incisio 
made  bv  locusts    in  the  branches  of  trees.     No   doubt 
Ichneumon,  placed  there  for  destruction  of  the  eggs  oft 
locusts,  to  prevent  their  unbounded  increase. 

W*(  W*(  ^V*.  WW  vw 

Agricultural  Letters  to  the  EAitoi 

Rockland,  ( Washington  Co.)  June  1st-  181?. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  should  have  made  my   acknowledgments  f 
your  late  friendly  communication,    nd  replied  son 
er  to  your  letter,  but  for  a  lame  band  which   6 
prived  me  of  the  use  of  my  pen.  I  feel  sensible  tl 
every  aid  should  be  rendered  by  the  agricultural  pi 
of  the  community,  in  not  only  disseminating  yo 
truly  useful  paper,  but  also  by  furnishing  remar 
which  may  have  a  tendency  to  throw  light  on  t  I 
subject     In  complying  with  your  request,  to  gi  I 
a  statement  of  the  product  of  the  faun  I  reside  <  I 
I  am  induced,  by  a  desire  to  gratify  you,  and  wit! 
hope,  that  others  may   be  led  to   offer  suggestic 
and  experiments  more  useful  ;  confident,  that  w 
proper  management  and  more  personal  attention  1 
own  may  be  greatly  surpassed. 

The  farm  contains,  by  actual  measurement,  t 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  including  wood  land,roa 
homestead  and  waste  ground.  Every  field  and 
on  the  farm  is  accurately  surveyed,  which  1  de 
absolutely  necessary,  for  here  suffer  me  to  rema 


lieve,  than  that  of  oats,  it  may  in  general  be  somewhat 
more  difficult  of  digestion  ;  hence  when  ahorse  has  la- 
ken  a  stomach  full  of  peas  and  ^*££*5™&  £  I  ,|,at  though  I  have'often  heard   of  fields  produc 

^  when  S  J  40  or  50  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  I  have  nev 

from   twenty  year's  experience,  been  able   to  1 

ceed  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  from  a  field  of  36  aci 

though  my  neighbours  have  in  some  instances  g" 

ligb  as  40.     I  am  led  therefore,  to  belie 


more  employed  in  the  digestion  of  them,  than 
has  taken  a  stomach  full  of  oats.  According  to  the  ex 
periment  of  a  German  physician,  who  gave  to  two  dogs, 
which  had  been  kept  a  day  fasting,  a  large  quantity  of 
flesh-food  ;  and  then  taking  one  of  them  into  the  fields 
hunted  him  with  great  activityfor  three  or  four  hours,  and 
left  the  other  by  the  fire.  An  emetic  was  then  given  to 
each  of  them,  and  the  food  of  the  sleeping  dog  was  found 
perfectly  digested,  whilst  that  of  the  hunted  one  had  un. 
dergone  but  little  alteration. 

Uence'it  may  be  found  advisable  to  mix  bran  of  wheat 
with  the  peas  and  beans,  a  food  of  less  nutriment,  but  of 
easier  digestion  ;  or  to  let  th«  horses  eat  before  or  after 
them  the  coarse  tussocks  of  sour  grass,  which  remain  in 
moist  pastuaes  in  the  winter,  or  lastly,  to  mix  finely  cut 
straw  with  them." — Darwin's  PytUogia. 

(A)  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  a  scientific  description 
of  the  Hessian  f  j,  and  of  a  parasitic  insect  which  feeds 
on  it,  has  appeared.  It  is  written  by  Mr  Thomas  Sat/  ; 
and  is  published    in  the   third  number  of  the   Journal  ol 


illy  necessary.      Multiply  your  pens,  rather  thahltlie    Academy  of  Natural  Sciences   of  Philadelphia.     He 
crowd  too   many  in  one  fold.      Be  not  sparing  of  a  has  given  the  insect  the  name  of   Cecidomya,  ^J^tvt 


reasonable  allowance  of  aatt,  to  your  domestic  ani- 
mals of  every  description.     Some  prefer  rock  salt 
for  sheep  to  lick  at  their  pleasure- 
\_To  be  continued. ] 

KOTES 

(a)  To  determine  the  goodness    of  seeds,  the  weighing  a 
given    measure    of   them    Biaj     g-  as  .rally   be    esteemed 
criterion  ;  as    it  is  known,  luat  when   seeds  are  put  into 
cold   water,    those  which    arc    less  perfect  are  liable 
ewim,  and  the  sound  ones  to  smk ;  thus   the  imperfect 


and  "considers  it  specifically  distinct  from  the  Tipule 
tritici  of  Kirby,  and  entirely  unknown  in  Europe,  Mr 
Say  describes  the  parasitic  insect  in  the  larvx  of  the 
Hessian  fly,  scientifiy.  Its  length,  one  tenth  ot  an 
nch— He  styles  it  the  Ceraphon,  and  classes  it  with 
the  tribe  of  insects  called  Ichneumons.  It  deposits,  ac- 
cord mtr  to  the  manner  of  its  tribe,  its  eggs  in  the  bodies 
of  larvai,  (catterpiliars,)  and  becomes  perfect  by  the 
destruction  of  the  larva  of  the  Hessian  fly,  "  Protected 
"  by  this  undurated  covering,  the  parasite  undergo,  s  its 
'•  change,  and  appears  in  the  perfect  state  aboui  the 
"  latter  end  of  June.    It  seems  probable  that  tlu*  insect 


ine  as 

that  those   who  are   particular  in  surveying  th 

fields,  and  ascertaining  accurately  the  number 

bushels  per  acre,  have  never,  from  a  field  of  I 

acres,    made  35   bushels    per  acre.     The  cleai 

land  on  inv  farm,  is  divided  and  cultivated,  in 

following  "manner  : — I   have   7  fields  of  27  ac 

each,  on  paper,  (the  fences  will  take  off  a  litt 

and  5  lots  of  different  sizes,  from  1   1-2  to  7  aci 

the  5  lots  together  making  25  acres,  including 

giounds  about  my  house.     Two  of  the  above  fie 

are  cultivated  annually,  in  wheat,  clover  hay  ; 

Geld  in  corn,  one  half  of  a  field  in  rye,  and  one  I 

in  oats,  this  takes  4  of  the  7  fields,  and  leaves  h* 

fields  in  clover  for  pasture.  My  wood  land  is  inc 

eil  separately,  which  makes  a   fourth  pasture  fi« 

until  harvest.  My  5  lots  furnish  my  hay.  Oats. 

rye  always  succed  corn,  and  my  fields  of  small  gi 

are  sown  in  clover,  every  spring.  This  has  been 

general  plan  lor  7  or  8  years.  I  have  the  present  y 

commenced  a  different  course,  by  keeping  up  otx 

my  1    >vei   fields  for  soiling.    This  mode,  I  alw 

highly  approved,  though  I  could  not  prevail  on  1 

eli  lo  make  the  experiment.     We  farmers,  my  c 

sbj  are  too  much  wedded  to  old  established  s 
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ins.  unci  frequently  pursue  them  ii 
m  to  our  better  judgment.     So  Iar 
;    to  rejoice  at    the  change,  and  1  am  fully  con- 
,ced,  that  one  of  my  fields  of  -  7  acres     well    sei 
'h  clover,  will  soil  19  head  of  siteis    amid   me 
acres   for  Ruta    Baga.    I    acre  for  Potatoes,   and 
ve  me  8  or  10  acres  of  clover,  to  cut  for  hay. 
ch  is  my  present  impression.      In  preparing  my 
n  ground,  it  is  well  ploughed  in   the  fall   and 
rowed  the  same  way   we   ploughed  it       In  tin 
nth  of  March  or  \pril  following,  all  the  manure 
ollect   on  mv  farm    is  put  on  my  corn  ground, 
manure  is  ploughed  under  as  fast  as  carried  out. 
the  g.ound  then  harrowed,  after  which  it  is  laid 
for  planting   by  a  single  furrow  4  feet  each  way. 
time  of  planning  is  between  the  1st  and  Kth  ol 
y.     So  soon  as  the  corn  is  up.   I    run  a  fallow 
row  over  the  ro'<s  of  corn,  and   my   hands  with 
ill  rakes  dn  ss  the  hills  of  corn      1  then  sprinkle 
ut   a  teaspoonful  of  pla-ter   on    each  hill  ;  the 
ugh  is  then  used,  throwing  the  furrow  from  the 
n,  my   rakes  still   employ  to  uncover  the  corn, 
cur  next  process  is  to  return  the  furrow  to  the 
n  ami  plough  out  the  middles.     When  the  corn 
bout  knee  high,  we  add  half  a  bushel  of  planter 
he  acre,  in  broad  cast ;  a  double  shovel  plough, 
small  harrow  wil  then  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
und  in  order.     I  pay  very  great  attention  to  my 
n  yard,  which  is  dug  out    sloping  from  the  out- 
edges  to  the  centre,  and  forms  a  basin  of  about 
•  5  feet  deep   in   the  centre,  w1  ich  retains  the 
er.     In  taking  out  my  manure,  my  hands  begin 
ne  s;de  of  th>-  farm  yard  and  with  grubbing  hoes. 
le  very  sharp  and  about  six  inches  wide,  the  ma- 
s  is  cut  through  to  the  bottom  ;  the  corn  stalks, 
thus  cut    (.6  or  8   inches  in   leD  th)  ar    easi 
ianaged.  and  w  thout  difficulty  turned  under  by 
plough.     We  also  by  this  mode,  avoid  exposing 
large  a  surface  of  the  manure,  the  bad  effects  of 
:h  must  be  obvious  to  every  far    er.  in  the  small 
legree  conversant  with  the  subject      In  cutting 
anure  and  loadiv-g  the  wagons,   the    collection 
ater  from  the  manure,  is  sometimes  so  great, 
)  render  it  necessary  for  my  hands  to  use  planks 
and  on   in  order 'o  keep  themselves  dry.      The 
ure,  'hus  completely  saturated,  with  the  waer 
ping    from  the   wagons,  when  loaded,  is  in  a 
s-ate  *o   ploug'     under.     So  soon  a-,  my  farm 
is  clea;  ed  of  manure,  in  the  spring  of  the  \  ear 
mmence  making  my  croo  of  manure,   for   the 
eeding    ear,  by  drawing  into  the  yard   the  co  n 
s  left  the  preceding   winter  ;  my    cattle,   are 
kept    n  the  yard,  where  they  remain  until  the 
le  of  May.   and  are  fed  on  the  I  a'.ance  of     heat 
v  which  is  c  refully  preserv  d   for  them,  and 
lay  a  good  fo  undatipD  against  the  month  ol  No- 
ier  following,  at  which  period  my  stoc;    cattle 
hased  during   the   month   of  Sept.   and  Oct. ; 
brought    into  the  farm   yard,   to   remain    unti 
at  the  same   time,  I  begin  to  draw  in  my 
stalks,  on  which  and  my  wheat  straw,  the  cat 
e  supported  during  t  e  winter.   By  this  mode, 
e  out  every   spring,  from  my   farm  yard,  from 
to  30i'  large  wagon  loads  of  <;ood  manure,  in 
state  for   mv  corn  ground.     This    dressing 
field  receives  once  in  7  yea  s,  which  with  plas 
d  c  over,  1  find  sufficient      But  if  soiling  will 
er  my  present  expectations,  my  quality  of  ma 
\v:  i   he  iri  tally    increased,    as   niy  cattle    are 
n  my  firm  yard,  never  having  been  out  (excepi 
.ter,)  since  last  fall,  nor  will  they  leave  it,  un 


•il  teady  fur  the   butcher,   which,  from   present  ap 
earanres,  will  be  by  the  1st  of  August.     Mv  farm 
yard  is  mo  'eet  long,  by  60   cct  wide    and   enclos- 
ed on  three  sides,  generally  with  a  shed 

The  p  oduct  of  the  above*  farm  on  an  average,  is 
111      bushels  of  Wheat, 
1100         do.         Corn, 
too         do.         O.rs, 
SOO         do.         Rye, 
7000  wt.  Pork, 

20  head  grass  fed  Beef, 
Betwe  n  1  and  300  head  of  Sheep  kept, 
winter  about  40  he  d  black  c  itt  e, 
15  do.  H  rs<  s, 
and  have  always   an  abundance  of  provender.'    My 
horses  milch  cows  work  oxen  ind  sheep,  h.ive 'ay' 
ind  corn    f  dder;    my  stock    cattle,   live  on   wheal 
straw   and  what   they    pick   from    the   corn   stu,  ks, 
when  brought  into  the  firm  yard. 

Rtspectful  y.  your  most  obedient, 

F   TILGHM\N. 
'   I  can  give  you  assurances,  that  the  average  is  a  low 


TVheat  of  May. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN  PARMER. 

Observing  in  your  paper  of  the  4th  inst.  the  de- 
eripti  n  of  a  kind  of  wheat  ca'led  tne  "  wh  it  of 
m»t,"  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Egypt  origi- 
nally, a..d  some  years  pst,  be^n  cultivated  in  Bel- 
gium, i  ha\e  no  reason  to  d  ubt  the  fact  Yet, 
I  think  it  nothing  foreign  from  the  subject  to  let 
the  fa-mers  know  that  this  ame  species  of  wheat 
has  been  cu  tivated  in  some  part  of  Delawa.  e  and 
Pe  nsylvania,  many  years  back.  My  reason  for 
saying  the  sa  e.  is  from  the  description  bt  ing  so 
minutely  'h  •  character,  of  what  I  with  many  others 
cuhivted,  about  the  -ear  !7«5,  and  from  that  till 
'793  or  04.  My  last  csperim-nt  settled  my  opiti- 
on  decidedly  on  its  merits.  When  first  introduced,  I 
hid  a  beautiful  little  crop  in  a  part  of  the  same'field 
sown  with  wider  wheat  ;  on  moderately  elevated 
ground,  it  ripened  kindly,  with  a  bright  straw.  The 
other  characteristic  description  is  well  given  in 
your  paper,  as  translated  from  the  French  author, 
the  time  of  maturing,  exactly  the  same  :  he  Fre  ich 
author  speaks  of  the  Hour  being  darker  than  the 
autu'nnal  kind  ;  I  may  add  the  reason  why  it  is  so, 
(having  long  b>>en  accustomed  to  grinding  grain.) 
I  he  outer  coat,  that  appears  bran  whengiou  d.  is 
nor  so  adh  sive,  a1  d  will  not  bear  the  operation  of 
the  mi  I  stones  wi  hout  crumbling  in  a  pulverised 
state  and  becomes  so  mixed  with  the  flour  in  gr  nd- 
ing.  that  the  lo-«F  when  baked,  has  a  velow  rich 
looking  brown  c  ist,  is  also  a  good  wholesome  bread 
Th  refuse  bohed  out  instead  of  bran,  is  more 
like  what  the  millers  call  ship  stuff  but  of  a  more 
sandy  consistence  ;  ihe  flour  also,  more  of  the  live- 
ly feel  ;  it  grinds  more  like  ba.  ley.  nfter  being  hul- 
led or  divested  o1' the  o  iter  eoat,  (previous  to  grind- 
ing) the  oran  of  which,  is  very  much    he  same. 

Nnw  as  to  ne  value  of  the  grain.  At  the  time  of 
is  introduction  i  to  my  neighbourhood  it  was 
thought  a  valuable  acquisition,  as  settlers  mov- 
ing 10  the  new  countries,  might  ohtain  a  cro  in 
about  three  months  a  ter  sow'  g,  rather  than 
'i  ait  nine  months  for  the  rettir,  'rom  the  winter 
grain  ;  this  gave  it  a  credit,  tog'  [her  wit  the  ad- 
vantage of  supplying  the  place  Of  a  winter  crop, 
iteingj  killed  by  severity  ot  the  season  ;  some  ground 


culcl  be  sown  with  the  spring  when,  as  it  Wa-  then 
called.  I  sowed  several  years  with  different  suc- 
cess, the  winter  wheat  became  also  very  difficult  to 
r  ise,  from'  various  causes.  The  insect,  or  Hessian 
fly,  attacked  the  winter  crop  i  •  1791.  and  almost- 
wholly  destroyed  the  wheat,  with  its  that  year  ;  the 
year  foil  iwing  I  pr  cured  one  bushel  of  seed  of  the 
spring  wheat,  having  uol  raised  any  the  year  before, 
the  seed  cost'two  dollars ;  I  s  >wed  a  piece  of  the  best 
of  my  barley  ground,  and  put  all  in  the  same  day. 
My  barley  produced  from  20  to  25  bushels,  to  the 
bushel  sown  ;  my  wheat,  I  think,  if  my  recollection 
is  correct,  p  oduccd  about  four  bushe  s  and  that 
very  1  ght  and  shrivelled  ;  barley  that  year  sold  at 
one  dollar  25  cts  per  bushel  ;  wheat  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  price,  but  one  th  ng  I  recollect,  that  my 
calculation  brought  out  a  loss  on  the  -ide  of  the 
wheal,  of  from  1>  to  18  d  liars,  by  sowing  the 
bushel  of  wieal,  instead  ofbarley  From  thence  for- 
ward, 1  never  had  an  inclination  to  cultivate  any 
more,  and  I  found  a  correspo  ding  sentim  nt.  pre- 
va'ding  amongst  all  who  had  cultivated  the  spring 
wheal.  My  impre-sion  is.  that  it  was  generally  bet- 
ter the  first  year  or  two,  but  fron.  the  decline  of? 
sowing  it  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  I  was  not  alone 
unsuccessful. 

'■  he  description  given  by  the  late  publication  is 
so  exactly  the  same,  as  my  redllecti  n  brings  into 
view  concerning  the  growth,  the  beard,  and  every 
fiart  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  it  is  the 
May  Wheat  alluded  to.  The  beard  was  very 
much  like  our  present  red  chaff  bearded  wintec 
wheat,  which  is,  according  to  my  observation,  the 
best  for  flour  of  any  bearded  grain,  ever  introduc- 
ed. M.  opinion  has  generdly  settled  into  a  be* 
lief,  that  a  beard,  on  any  kind  of  grain,  does  not 
indicate  the  fairest  product  of  flour,  but  otherwise  ; 
and  as  1  have  touch  d  the  subject,  perhaps  it  may 
bring  out  some  ob  ervations  on  that  he*d,  from  the 
experienced  ;  yet  as  there  are  other  considerations 
which  come  into  the  vi  w  of  the  cultivator  the  fair* 
ness,  is  more  the  consideration  of  the  miller. 
Respectfully,  from, 

CALEB  KIRK. 
Brandyivine,  8th,  6th  mo.  1819. 


Irrigation- 


■Tli p  i  \ Torle  of  Maypn. 


Xj*  In  our  last,  we  refers..  I  >  the  Report  of  T.  Bland 
Esq.  respecting  Chile,  to  shew  how  well  the  hen-  ht» 
of  Irrigation  are  understood,  and  of  what  vast  impor- 
tance it  is  to  to  the  Agriculture  of  that  ei  untrv  i  ani  I  we 
took  occasion  to  mention  the  great  Work  of  JMuiipu, 
constructed  by  the  native  Indians,  but  had  not  room 
to  insert  the  following  descripuon  of  it,  which  we 
find  in  page  y5  of  his  Kepurt  i — 

■'  The  nineteenth  item  is  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  completing  the  valuable  work  or  c.nal  of  Maypti  I 
have  before  described  the  vast  importance  of  Walter  to 
the  valleys  of  Chile,  south  of  the  Mauie  ;  some  of  which 
cannot  be  watered  at  all  bv  any  .u-tificial  means,  otln  rs 
have  not  an  abundant  supply  ;  and  in  none  is  the  water 
so  carefully  and  judiriouly  distributed  as  it  ought  to  be. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  the  remain- 
ing; monuments  of  Indian  ingenuity  and  improvement  in 
that  country  is  the  Salta  del  Auga,  aboul  five  miles  to 
the  north  east  of  the  city  of  Santiago  where  a  great 
part  of  the  river  Mapocho,  on  which  th  city  stands,  is 
Drought  by  means  of  a  canal,  through  a  gap  in  tile  ridge 
winch  terminates  at  and  immediately  overlooks  the  viiy. 
l-'roin  this  gap  standing  on  the  margin  ol  tin.  India-,  eanul, 
and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  valley  behind,  you  have 
under  \our  view  a  part  of  the  citv,  and  the  fairest  por- 
tion ot  the  valley  of  Santiago.  The  water,  on  p..ss  ng 
the  gap,  is,  one  part  oT   i  ,  >  .  mud  along  the  '.noun- 

tain  side,  to   the    north,  air    u  -    to  pass  along   to  *ne 
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south,  and  the  surplus  is  suffered  to  hap  immediately 
down  its  steep  side,  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
feet  almost  perpendicular  ;  whence  the  work  takes  its 
name,  of  the  leap  of  the  water.  'I  he  water  ol  the  south- 
ern canal  turns  a  grist  mill  on  its  way  down  ;  and  all, 
after  reaching  the  plain,  is  poured  over  it  in  many  di- 
rections, so  as  to  irrigate  the  various  vineyards,  quintas, 
gardens,  and  farms,  which  are  thus  rendered  avomsh- 
ingly  fruitful.  The  Spaniads  say,  that  the  Salta  del 
Agua  remains  now  as  the  savages  left  it,  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago,  without  any  alteration,  and 
with  little  repairs.  The  river  Mapocho,  a  part  of  whose 
Maters  had  been  thus  turned  in  so  useful  a  direction  by 
the  Indians,  after  passing  the  city  of  Santiago,  crosses 
the  valley  in  an  easterly  direction  ;  then  pursuing  its 
course  south  along  the  foot  of  the  opposite  ridge,  sinks 
under  it,  and  rising  again  near  Francisco  del  Monte, 
hurries  it  into  the  Maypu,  wh.ch  it  finds  above  Mellipilla, 
after  that  river  had  taken  leave  of  the  principal  coidil- 
leri,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Santiago,  and  made 
its  way  directly  east  over  the  valley.  Between  these 
two  rivers,  on  a  dry  swell  of  the  plain,  about  ten  miles 
south-east  of  Santiago,  the  famous  battle  of  Maypu  was 
fo'igbt.  And  this  portion  of  the  plains  lay  so  high  for 
many  thousands  of  acres  in  extent,  that  it  could  not  be 
wa'  red  from  the  small  canals  of  the  Mapocho  ;  and 
therefore,  was  only  used  as  pasture  ground.  It  is  in- 
tended,  by  the  work  of  Maypu,  to  bring  the  waters  of 
that  river  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  a  canal,  ter- 
minating at  the  Mapocho,  above  the  city  of  Santiago,  so 
as  to  water  and  render  fit'fjr  cultivation,  all  these  plains, 
wh  eh,  anciently  as  well  as  lately,  have  been  so  cele- 
br  .  ed  Such  are  the  works  of  a  people,  whether  of 
•aboriginal,  or  of  foreign  descent,  who  really  own  a 
country,  and  govern  and  manage  it  for  themselves  — 
The  nature  of  the  two  last  items  of  expenditure  in  this 
account,  need  no  explanation. 

Jl  method  nf  taking  the  Money  without  destroying 
the  Sees. 
The  common  practice  of  killing  the  bees,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  honey,  few  can  witness  without  some  little 
compunction  j  and  as  there  is  a  very  simple  method  of 
effecting  the  object,  without  any  injury  to  this  most  in- 
teresting little  animal,  wheh,  on  the  score  of  interest, 
as  well  as  humanity,  claims  regard,  I  beg  leave  to  com- 
municate it  through  your  piper,  should  you  deem  it  wor- 
thy a  place  in  it. 

In    the   evening,   whan    the  bees  have  retired,  take  the 
hive    gently    from    its    stand,    and    having  spread  a  table 
cloth    on  the  ground,    set   the  hive  on  it,  placing  some- 
thing   under    to  raise  it  three  or  four    inches  — then  draw 
up  the  corners  of  the  cloth   and  fasten   them  tight  around 
the  middle  of  the  hive,   leaving    it   so  loose   below,    that 
the  bees  will   have   sufficient    room  to  remain  between  it 
and  the  hive— then  raise  the  lid  of  the    hive  a    little  and 
blow  in  the  smoke  from  a  cigar,  and  a  few  puffs  of  which, 
as  it  is  very    disagreeable,    will  drive  them  down  ;  con- 
tiniK*   raising   the    lid    gradually,    blowing  in  the  smoke 
all   around,    n    a   few    minutes    it   will    be    found    that 
they   have    all  gone  out   of  the  hive.     You  may  then  take 
oft'  the    lid  and  cut  awiy   as    much  of  the  honey  as  you 
think  proper.     If  the    operation   be   performed   in  the  be- 
ginning of  July,   you   may    take  nearly   all,   as  there  will 
be  time  enough   to  provide  a  sufficiency  for  their  support 
during  the  winter.      As  soon  as  you   have   taken    the   ho- 
ney,  put  oa  the  lid,  loosen   the   cloth  and  spread  it  out, 
and  in   an   hour  or   two  the  bees   will  have  returned  in- 
to the  hive.      It  may   then  be  replaced   on  the  stand,   and 
on  the  following  day  they  will  be  found  at  work  as  usual. 
This  method    is   very   simple,    and   preferable   to   that 
sometimes  practised  of  driving  the  bees  into    anoter   hive, 
as  you   get   all   the  honey,  and  moreover  the   new    comb 
which    is  still   empty,  and  the  young  bees  not  yet    out 
'    of    the    cells  arc     preserved— there    is  also    danger    in 
driving,  of  their  not  liking  their  new  habitation,  and  in 
.that    case  of  sallying   out  and   making   war    upon    their 
•    neighbours.     Th»     above    method      has    frequently     been 
practised  by  mys.lf  and  others,    and  have  always  found 
it  to  do   well.  AMATOR  MELL1S. 

Washington,  June  8,  1819 

The  quantity  of  squared  limber  exported   from 
the   Baisi.    province    >f  NewBr  tnswick   in 
Wasii)e,5yl  ions— considerable  more  than  in  1817. 
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No.    2... .4 'tlu 'ni an    Agriculture..  Abbe   Bai  t/ielemy's 
WraxtU  of  Anucluirsis. 

"  I  hud  often  passed  a  considerable  time  in  dif- 
ferent country  houses,  and  had  frequently  traversed 
Attica.  1  shall  here  collect  the  principal  remarks 
which  I  made  during  these  excursions. 

The  fields  are  separated  from  each  other  by  hedg 
es  or  by  walls.  By  a  wise  regulation  observed  in 
Attica,  such  lands  as  are  mortgaged  for  the  repay 
menl  of  money  are  pointed  out  by  small  columns 
bearing  an  inscription  which  records  the  obligations 
contracted  with  a  creditor.  Mmilar  columns  pla- 
ced before  the  houses  that  are  pledged  in  like  man- 
ner make  them  known  to  every  one.  and  the  le.der 
need  be  under  no  fear  that  lie  should  be  injured  by 
any  secret  contracts. 

The  possessor  of  a  field  may  not  dig  a  well,  or 
build  a  house,  or  a  wall  in  it,  except  at  a  certain 
distance  prescribed  by  law,  from  the  field  of  his 
neighbour  :  neither  is  lie  permitted  to  turn  aside  the 
waters  which  descend  from    the  hills  that  surround 


props.  Buys  ana  girls  filled  wick;  r  baskets  wit 
them,  and  carried  them  tu  the  wine  press.  Btfor 
ih'  y  are  pressed  some  farmers  cause  vine-branche 
loaded  with  grap-s  to  be  b  ought  home.  They  ex 
pose  them  to  the  sun  for  ten  days,  and  keep  ther. 
in  the  shade  for  five  days  more 

Some  keep  their  wine  in  casks,  others  in  leathe 
bottles,  or  in  earthen  vessels 

While  the  vintage  was  pressing,  we  heard  wit 
much  pleasure  the  songs  of  the  mine  firess  ;  for  i 
they  are  called.  We  had  also  heard  others  durin 
the  d  nners  of  the  vintagers,  and  in  the  different  ir 
tervals  <\  the  day,  which  were  accompanied  wit 
dam  ing 

he  harvest  and  the  vintage  concludt  with  fest 
vah  celebrated  with  all  those  rapid  emotions  of  mirt 
which  plenty  produces  and  which  are  diversifie 
according  to  tie  nature  of  the  object.  Corn  bein 
considered  as  the  bounty  of  a  goddess  who  has  ptri 
vided  for  our  necessities,  and  wine  as  the  gift  of 
god  solicitous  to  increase  our  pteasures,  the  gral 
tude  manifested  to  Ceres  exhibits  itself  in  a  live 
but  dece  itly  attempered  joy,   while  that  to  Batch' 


his  land,  over  his  neig  hours  ground  ;   but  he  mayj  riots  ina||  ine  transports  of  delirium. 


turn  them  into  the  public  road,  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  adjacent  fields  must  defend  their  lands  from 
them.  In  certain  places  the  rain  water  is  received 
in  canals,  which  convey  it  to  a  great  distance. 

Appolodorus  had  a  considerable  estate  near  Ele- 
usis,  to  which  he  took  me  with  him.  The  fields 
were  covered  with  ripened  corn,  and  slaves  reaping 
it  with  the  sickle,  while  young  children  gathered  ihe 
falling  ears,  and  gave  them  to  those  who  bound  them 
up  in  sheaves. 

They  had  begun  their  work  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
and  the  whole  family  shared  in  these  rural  labours 
In  a  corner  of  the  field,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  great 
tree,  some  men  were  preparing  the  provisions  :  wo 
men  were  boiling  lentils,  and  pouring  meal  into  ves 
sels  full  of  boiling  water,  for  th  •  dinner  of  the  reap- 
ers, who  animated  each  oilier  to  their  labour  by 
songs  with  which  the  fields  resounded. 

O  bounteous  Ceres  !  with  indulgent  smile, 
Survey  and  prosper  this  our  rustic  toil  : 
Ye  joyous  reapers,  clear  the  yellow  plain, 
And  to  the  north  expose  the  swelling  grain. 
The  lark  awakes  ;  your  sharpen'd  sickles  wield, 
Nor  quit,  till  he  retires  to  rest,  the  field. 

Other  couplets  expressed  an  envy  of  the  happy- 
condition  of  the  frog,  who  has  always  plenty  ol 
drink  ;  in  others,  jokes  were  passed  on  the  manaire 
nient  of  the  inspector  of  the  slaves,  and  the  work- 
men advised  to  tread  the  corn  at  noon,  because  then 
the  grain  may  be  more  easily  separated  from  th 
husks  in  which  it  is  inclosed. 

The  sheaves,  when  conveyed  to  the  threshing 
floor,  are  disposed  circularly  and  in  layers     One  of 
the  labourers  places  himself  in  the  middle  of  them, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  whip,  and  in  the  other  a  bri 
die,  with  which  he  guides  the  oxen,  horses,  ar  mules, 
which  he  makes  to  walk,  or  troi.  round  him.     Some 
of  his   companions  turn  the  straw,  and  place  it  un- 
der the  feet  of  the  animals,  till  it  is  entirely  broken 
others   throw    handfulls  into   the  air,  when  a  brisk 
gale,  which    commonly  rises  about  that  time,  ivafts 
the  chaff  to  a  Utile  distance,    while  the   grain  falls 
directly  down,  and  is  gathered  up  and  put  into  earth- 
en vessels. 

Some  months  after,  we  again  visited  the  farm  of 
Apoll  j.lorus.  The  vintagers  were  g  ther.ng  the 
grapes  from  the  vines,  which  were  supported  by 


Sacrifices  are  likewise  offered  in  seed-fime  at 
hay  harvest.  At  the  season  for  gatheiing  oliv 
and  other  fruits,  they  also  present  on  the  altar  t 
first  they  gather,  as  gifts  received  from  heaven.- 
The  G  eeks  have  felt  that  on  these  occasions  tl 
heart  should  expand  and  pay  grateful  homage 
the  authors  of  the  henefi;s  bestowed  on  man. 

Besides  these  general  festivals  each  town  a' 
district  of  '  ttica  has  its  particular  ones  ;  in  whic 
though  th-  re  is  less  magnificence  there  is  mo 
mirth  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  una 
quainted  with  ficiitious  joy.  Their  whole  soul  me 
il  sts  itself  without  disguise  in  the  i  ustic  shows  a 
innocent  games  which  assemble  them  together 
have  fr  quently  seen  a  number  o'  them  collect 
round  some  leathern  bottles,  filled  with  wine,  a 
oiled  on  the  outside  Some  young  persons  hopp 
over  these  bottles,  and  by  their  frequent  falls,  i 
casioned  loud  laughter  among  the  by-standers. 
Close  lo  these  were  chldren  jumping  after  each  ol 
er  on  one  leg  ;  others  playing  at  even  or  odd,  a 
ol'  ers  at  blindman's  buff.  Sometimes  a  line  dra' 
on  the  giound  divided  them  into  two  parties,  a 
i  hey  played  at  day  or  night  •  The  party  whi 
had  lost  ran  away,  and  the  others  pursued  them 
overtake  and  make  them  prisoners.  These  amu 
ments  are  only  in  use  among  the  children  in  t 
city,  but  in  the  country,  grown  persons  do  not  bit 
to  join  in  them 

Euthymenes.  one  of  our  friends  had  always  n 
ed  for  the  management  of  his  affairs  in  the  conn 
on  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  a  slave  whom  he  I 
placed  over  the  nthers.  Convinced,  at  length,  t 
the  e  e  of  a  master  is  much  more  discerning  tl 
that  of  a  steward,  he  determined  to  retire  to 
country-house,  situate  in  the  village  or  borough 
*charn«",  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  from  A 
ens  t 

We  paid  him   a  visit  there  some  years  after 
His  health  which  had   formerly  been  in  a  dei  lin 
state,   was   re-establ^hed.     His  wife   and  child 
partook  and  increased     his    happiness      Our  1 
said,  he  to  us,  is  active,  but  no:  agitated  :  we 
unacquainted  with  disgust  »»r  wea.  iness.  and  we 
joy  without  alloy  the  felicity  of  the  present  monu 
*  This  ga'ue  resembles  that  of  cross  or  pile, 
j-  About  two  leagues  and  a  quarter. 
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He  showed  us  his  house,  which  had  not  long  been 
built.  It  fronted  the  south,  that  it  might  receive 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  in  winter,  and  be  defended 
from  its  heal  in  summer,  when  that  luminary  has  at- 
tained its  gieatest  elevation.  The  apartment  ot  the 
women  was  separated  trom  that  of  the  men  by  baths 
which  prevented  any  communica'ion  between  the 
slaves  of  different  sexes.  Each  room  was  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  corn 
was  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  the  wine  in  a  cool  one. 
The  furniture  was  not  rich  and  sumptuous,  but  the 
utmost  neatness  was  every  where  conspicuous. — 
Garlands,  and  incense  for  sacrifices,  habits  of  cere- 
mony for  the  festivals,  armour  and  military  dresses, 
-garments  for  the  different  seasons  kitchen  utensils, 
instruments  to  grind  wheat,  vessels  in  which  to 
knead  dough.  .Mid  provisions  for  the  whole  year,  and 
each  month  in  particular,  all  were  found  with  facility 
because  all  were  in  their  proper  places,  and  orderly 
arranged.  1  he  inhabitants  of  the  city,  said  Eu 
thymenes,  would  treat  this  methodical  exactness 
with  contempt;  they  are  ignorant  how  much  time  is 
saved  by  it  in  looking  for  things  and  that  a  husband- 
man ought  to  be  as  great  an  economist  ot  his  time 
as  of  his  money. 

I  have  set  over  my  house,  added  he.  an  intelligent 
and  active  woman,  After  being  satisfied  that  her 
manners  were  unexceptionable,  I  gave  her  an  exact 
inv  ntory  of  all  the  things  committed  to  her  care. 
And  how,  said  I,  do  you  recompense  her  services? 
By  esteem  and  confidence,  answered  he  Since  she 
has  been  entrusted  with  every  secret  of  our  affairs, 
they  have  become  her  own.  We  pjy  the  same  at- 
tention to  those  of  our  slaves  who  show  zeal  and  fi- 
delity in  our  service.  They  have  belter  shoes,  and 
are  better  clothed.  These  little  distinctions  render 
them  sensible  to  honour,  and  retain  them  in  their 
du\  move  effectually  than  the  fear  of  punishment. 

My  wife  and  myself  have  divided  between  us  ibe 
care  and  management  ef  our  affairs.  She  regulates 
all  the  household  concerns,  and  I  inspect  whatever 
is  done  without  doors.  I  have  undertaken  to  cul- 
tivate and  improve  the  lands  which  I  have  inherited 
from  my  ancestors.  Laodice  takes  account  of  whai 
is  received  and  expended  and  of  the  storing  and 
d  stribution  of  the  corn  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  which 
are  delivered  to  her  care.  She  also. maintains  ol- 
der among  our  domestics,  sending  some  to  the  field 
ami  distributing  to  others  wool,  which  she  teaches 
them  to  prepare  and  make  into  clothing  Her  ex- 
ample lightens  their  labours  :  and  when  they  are 
sick,  her  attentions  and  mine  alleviate  their  suffer- 
ings We  compassionate  the  condition  of  our 
slaves,  and  are  ever  ready  to  allow  that  they  have 
numerous  claims  to  our  gratitude. 

After  having  crossed  a  court-yard  full  of  fowls 
ducks,  and  other  domestic   birds,  we  visited   the 
stables,  sheep-folds  and  likewise  the  flower-garden; 
in  which  we  saw  successively  bloom,  narcissuses 
hy.icinths.  irises  violets  of  different  colours,  roses  of 
vaiious  species  and  all  kinds  of  odoriferous  plants 
You  cannot  be  surprised,  said  my  friend,  at  the  care 
with  which  I  cultivate  flowers  :  you  know  that  with 
them  we  adorn  the  temples    altars,  and  statutes  ol 
our  g"ds  ;  that  we  war  crowns  of  them  at  our  en- 
tertainments, and  the  celebration  of  our  sacred  rit  s. 
that  we  strew  them  on  our  tables  and  ->ur  beds  ;  and 
that  we  even  offer  to  the  diviiities  those  which  w 
esteem  most  grateful  to  them.    A  husbandman,  be- 
sides, ought  not  to  nt  gleet  the  s  ;  allest  profits  — 
Every  time  I  send  wood,  charcoal,  fruits,  or  other 


commodities,  to  the  market  of  Athens,  I  always  add 
to  these  some  baskets  of  flowers,  which  are  sure  to 
find  a  speedy  sale. 

Euthymenes  afterwards  conducted  us  to  his  farm, 
which  is  more  than  forty  stadia  in  circuit,!  and  from 
which  he  had  obtained  the  preceding  year  above  a 
thousand  niedimniof  barley,  an  J  eight  hundred  mea- 
sures of  wine.  He  had  six  beasts  of  burden,  which 
every  day  carried  to  market  wood  and  other  commo- 
dities, and  brought  him  in  twelve  drachms  daily,  [a] 
As  he  complained  that  inundations  frequently  carri- 
ed away  his  crops,  we  asked  him  why  he  had  not 
removed  to  a  part  of  the  country  less  subject  to 
such  accidents.  Advantageous  exchanges  have  of- 
ten been  proposed  to  me  answered  he,  and  you  shall 
see  why  1  have  not  accepted  them.  He  immediate- 
ly opened  the  door  of  a  small  inclosure.  in  which 
we  found  a  plat  of  grass  surrounded  with  cypress 
trees.  Here,  said  he,  are  the  tombs  of  my  family 
There,  beneath  those  poppies,  I  saw  the  grave  dug 
in  which  the  remains  of  my  father  are  deposited. — 
fly  the  side  of  it  is  that  of  my  mother  I  sometimes 
come  hither  to  converse  with  them,  and  imagine  that 
I  see  and  hear  them.  No  ;  never  will  I  leave  this 
sacred  sp  it.  '  y  son  said  he  afterwards,  turning 
o  a  little  boy  that  followed  us,  when  1  am  dead,  lay 
me  beside  my  parents  ;  and  when  you  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  your  mother,  place  her  next  to  me. 
Remember  it  is  my  command.  His  son  promised 
not  to  neglect  what  he  had  enjoined  him,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

The  borough  of  Acharnse  is  full  of  vineyards, 
and  the  whole  country  of  Attica  covered  with  olive 
trees,  which  are  more  carefully  cultivated  there  than 
any  other  kind  of  tree  Euthymenes  had  planted 
a  great  number  of  them,  especially  along  the  roads 
which  bordered  his  farm.  He  allowed  the  space  of 
nine  feet  between  each,  because  he  knew  that  their 
roots  will  extend  to  a  considerable  distance.  No 
person  is  permitted  to  root  up  on  his  grounds  more 
than  two  olive  trees  in  a  year,  unless  it  be  for  some 
use  authorised  by  religion.  He  who  violates  this 
law  is  condemned  to  pay  for  each  tree  a  hundred 
drachms  to  the  informer,  and  another  hundred  to 
the  public  treasury  a  tenth  of  which  is  deducted  for 
i  he  treasury  of  Minerva. 

W  •  frequently  find  clusters  of  olive-trees  left  in 
reserve,  and  surrounded  by  a  h  edge.  These  do  not 
appertain  to  the  owner  of  the  fieid,  but  to  the  tem- 
ple of  the  above  mentioned  goddess  They  are  farm 
ed  out  and  their  produce  is  entirely  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  worship.  If  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  should  cut  down  a  single  tree  even  though 
it  should  be  only  a  barren  trunk  he  would  be  pun- 
ished with  banishment  and  confiscation  of  h  s  goods. 
1'he  Areopag  'S  takes  cognizance  of  all  offences  re- 
lative to  the  different  kinds  of  olive  trees,  and  from 
time  to  time  send*  inspectors  to  watch  over  their 
preservation. 

Continu  ng  our  walk  we  were  passed  by  a  nu- 
merous flock  of  sheep    preceded  and   followed  by 
dogs  ki'pt  to  drive  away  the  wolves       A.  covering 
of  skin  was  wrapped  round  each  sheep     This  prac- 
tice which  has  been  borrowed  f  om  the   Megare- 
ans.  dt fends  the  wool   from  the  filth  which    might 
otherwise  defile  it  and  prevents  it  from  being  torn 
by  the  hedges.     I  know  n  't  whether  it  contribu.es  j 
to  render  the  wool  finer,  but  I  can  affirm  that  the  j 
wool  of   Attica  is  extremely  fine.      I   should  add  | 
likewise,   that  the  art  of  dying   has  there   been 
t  About  a  league  aod  a  half. 


brought  to  such  pel  lection,  that  the  colours  it  gives 
to  it  are  never  effaced. 

I  learned  on  this  occasion  that  sheep  grow  the 
fatter  the  more  they  drink  ;  and  that  to  excite  their 
thirst,  salt  is  often  mixed  with  what  they  eat;  and 
that  in  summer  especially,  a  certain  measure  of  is, 
that  is  a  medimmusf  for  each  hundred  sheep,  it 
distributed  among  them  every  fifth  day.  I  was  like- 
wise told  that,  when  they  are  thus  made  to  eat  salt, 
they  give  more  milk. 

At  the  foot  of  a  small  eminence  which  bounded  a 
meadow,  we  saw  a  number  of  bee. hives  surround- 
ed with  rosemary  and  broom.  Observe,  said  Eu- 
thymenes.  with  what  industrious  alacrity  the  bees 
execute  the  commands  of  their  queen  ;  for  she  it  is 
who,  not  suffering  them  to  remain  idle,  sends  them 
into  this  beautiful  meadow  to  collect  the  rich  mate- 
rials, the  use  of  which  she  regulates  ;  she  it  is  who 
superintends  the  construction  of  the  cells,  and  the 
education  of  the  young  bees,  which,  when  they  are 
capable  of  providing  for  their  subsistence,  she  forms 
into  a  swarm,  and  obliges  to  leave  their  home  under 
the  conduct  of  a  bee  which  she  has  chosen.     ( b ) 

Further  on.  between  the  bills  enriched  with  vine" 
yards,  we  came  to  a  plain  where  we  saw  yokes  of 
oxen  some  of  which  drew  tumbrels  of  dung,  while 
others  harnessed  to  the  plough,  laboriously  traced 
the  lengthened  furrow.  I  shall  sow  barley  here 
said  Euthymenes.  for  that  is  the  kind  of  grain  which' 
succeeds  best  in  Attica.  The  wheat  we  grow  here 
affords  indeed  a  bread  very  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
but  it  is  less  nutritive  than  that  of  llceotia;  and  it 
has  been  more  than  once  remarked,  that  the  Boeo- 
tian athletse  while  they  reside  at  Athens,  consume 
two-fifths  more  of  wheat  than  in  their  own  country; 
yet  is  that  country  contiguous  to  ours  :  so  true  it  is 
is,  that  a  little  thing  suffices  to  alter  the  influence 
of  climate.  As  another  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  isle  of  Salamis  is  close  to  Attica, 
yet  grain  ripens  there  much  sooner  than  with  us. 

The  discourse  of  Euthymenes  and  the  objects  by 
which  I  was  surrounded  began  to  engage  my  atten- 
tion. I  already  perceived  that  the  science  of  agri- 
culture was  not  founded  merely  on  blind  custom, 
but  on  a  long  series  of  observations.  It  appears 
said  our  guide  that  we  formerly  received  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  art  from  the  Egyptians,  and  that  we 
communicated  them  to  the  other  nations  of  Greece. 
the  g' eater  part  of  whom,  in  gratit  ide  for  so  great 
a  benefit,  bring  us  every  year  the  first  fruits  of  their 
harvests  I  know  that  other  Grecian  cities  make 
the  same  pretensions  with  ourselves  ;  but  to  what 
purpose  would  it  be  to  discuss  their  claims?  The 
most  nei  essary  arts  have  had  their  birth  among  the 
most  ancient  nations,  and  their  origin  is  the  more 
illustrious  as  it  is  more  obscure. 

That  of  husbandry,  when  transmitted  to  the 
Greeks,  became  improved  by  experience  ;  and  a 
number  of  writers  have  employed  themselves  locol- 
lec.  its  precepts.  Several  Celebrated  philosophers 
as  Democritus,  Archytas,  and  Epicharmus  have 
left  us  useful  instructions  on  the  subject  of  rustic 
labours,  and  many  ages  before  them  they  had  been 
sung  by  Hcsiod  in  one  of  his  poems  :  but  a  hus- 
bandman ought  not  to  abide  so  implicitly  by  their 
preci.pts  as  never  to  dare  to  interrogate  nature,  and 
make  new  experiments.  If  then,  replied  I.  I  had 
a  field  to  cultivate,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  con- 
sult the  authors  you  have  mentioned?    No,  answer- 
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ed  my  friend,  they  give  many  excellent  directions, 
but  such  as  are  not  suitable  to  every  soil  and  ever) 
climate.  [T°  6t'  continued] 

NOTES. 
(a J    On  the  produce  of  an  Athenian  farm— Demosthenes 
mentions  a   private   person  of.Athens,  named  Phcenippus. 
who  having  obtained  the  quantity  of  barley  and  wme  stated 
in  the  text,  sold  eaoh  medimnus  of  barley  for  eighteei 
drachmas  [10  hv.  4  sols,  or  15s.   6rf.]   and  each  metretefl 
of  wine  for  twelve   drachmas    [10  Hv.  16  sols,  or  9s,]  bu 
as  he  afterwards   says,  that   these  prices,  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  some  scarcity,  were  triple  the  ordinary  value  ot 
the  commodities,  it  follows,  that  in  his -time,  the   com- 
mon  price  of  the  medimmis  of  barley  was  six  drachmas, 
and  that  of  the  meireters  of  wine  four  drachmas.     A  thou- 
sand medimni  of  barley  [a  little  more  than  four  thousand 
bushels]  were    there/ore   worth   six    thousand  drachmas 
£5400  liv.   or   22 i/  ]  and  eight  hundred  metrette  of  wine, 
three  thousand  two  hundred  drachmas  [2380  liv.  or  120/.] 
total,  828u  liv.  or  345/. 

Phcenippus  had  besides  six  beasts  of  burden,  which 
were  continually  employed  in  carrying  to  the  city  wood 
and  other  kinds'  of  materials,  and  which  brought  him  dai- 
ly twelve  drachmas  [til  liv.  16  sols,  or  9s.]  The  festivals, 
bad  weather,  or  work  that  might  not  be  neglected,  fre- 
quently interrupted  this  little  traffic  ;  but  if  we  suppose 
that  it  only  took  place  for  two  hundred  days  in  the  year, 
we  shall  find  that  Phccnippus  annually  received  a  profit 
of  21(50  liv.  [90i]  which,  added  to  the  2280  livres  (4-15/ ) 
for  the  produce  of  little  more  than  a  league  and  a  half  in 
circuit. 

fbj  On  the  Queen  Bee.  It  appears,  by  the  passage  of 
Xenophon,  quoted  in  the  text,  that  the  author  considered 
the  principal  bee  as  a  female.  Naturalists  afterwards 
were  divided  on  this  subject ;  some  imagining  that  all  the 
bees  were  females,  and  all  the  drones  males— and  others 
maintaining  the  contrary.  Aristotle  who  refutes  their  opi 
nions,  admitted  in  each  hive  a  class  of  kings  which  conti 
nued  their  species  ;  he  confesses  however,  that  sufficient 
observations  to  determine  any  thing  with  certainty  had  not 
been  made,  and  naturalists  have  returned  to  the  opinion 
which  I  attribute  to  Xenophon. 

Cultivation  of  Artificial  Grasses. 
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■  inland    Mas  especially    improved   under  these  means,  as  rju;resthis  depth  of  dry  soil,  as  it  is  said  to  rot  if  the  roots 


Sin.— I  am  verv  sensible  of  the  useful  objects  of  your 
present  publication,  and  the  meritorious  endeavours  to 
excite  our  farmers  to  new  considerations  in  their  agricul- 
tural plans,  to  an  enlargement  of  their  views,  an  appre- 
prehension  of  principles  and  modes  of  cultivation,  as  well 
as  to  bring  inio  their  sight,  many  articles  of  growth  suited 
to  their  sods,  and  valuable  as  the  supports  of  animals, 
whom  no  system  of  husbandry  can  omit  in  its  calcula- 
tions 

You  have  the  honour  of  being  the  first  in  our  country 
who  alone,  unaided,  at  your  own  risk,  have  commenced 
and  devoted  a  periodical  paper  to  the  subjects  connected 
•jvth  rural  affairs  and  economy  almost  exclusively  :  and 
that  in  the  midst  of  engagements  which  seemed  sufficient 
to  damp  a  considerable  zeal  in  the  undertaking.  You  seem 
to  think  that  I  could  furnish  something  to  this,  from  my 
small  stock  of  experience.  But  as  my  zeal  is  more  pas- 
sive, it  suits  me  better  like  many  others,  to  receive  the 
lessons  of  attentive  and  intelligent  men,  than  to  commu- 
nicate from  myself.  For  this  there  are  better  reasons  than 
a  selfish  love  of  ease  or  indifference  to  the  general  wel- 
fare :  and  which  will  easier  appear,  than  those  for  my  en 
tering  publicly  on  the  subject.  However,  I  have  received 
great  pleasure  from  your  publications,  and  owe  any  return 
that  may  be  acceptable. 

A  compendious  system  of  husbandry  would  require  a 
volume.  And  volumes  have  been  written,  no  doubt  with 
much  advantage  ;  though  the  system  has  never  been  per- 
fected, the  reading  also  was  confined  to  few,  but  the  prac- 
tice thus  excited,  was  visible  to  many  and  engaged  them 
to  follow  when  successful  Thus  a  thousand  circles  of 
improvement  were  formed,  until  a  whole  population  were 
brought  into  a  course  of  superior  cultivation,  which  thev 
consider  at  preseni  as  their  own,  and  from  which  they  arc 
not  likely  to  go  back,  though  they  are  ignorant  it  was 
d  rived   from   books   and   reading.     That   is  from  the  re 


i  freer  press  distributed  wider  information  there,  than 
.trough  the  silent  countries  of  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent. But  the  greatest  success  followed  the  publications 
if  certain  societies,  which  were  easier  circulated,  and  o* 
i  torm  to  engage  the  reading;  consisting  of  short  plain 
essays,  reports  of  experiments,  and  statements  of  expen- 
ses a  d  profits.  But  it  this  has  been  the  case  among  the 
boorish  peasantry  of  Europe,  tenants  or  vassals  of  the 
farm  ;  how  much  is  to  be  expected  from  the  intelligent 
rmers  of  America,  who  own  the  land  they  cultivate,  and 
are  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  public  papers  very  general 
Iy.  There  is  however,  one  disadvantage  in  this  ;  being 
much  at  their  ease,  they  are  apt  to  be  careless  of  improve, 
ment,  which  must  be  obtained  by  greater  exertions  of 
thought  and  industry. 

As  the  manure  heap  lies  at  the  foundation  of  good  hus- 
bandry, it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  this  may  be  mad' 
as  large  as  possible.  For  a  great  superstructure  cannot 
be  raised  on  a  narrow  bottom.  The  crop,  with  equal  cul- 
ture, will   be  in  proportion  to  the  manure  laid  under  it. 

The  stock  of  every  kind  should  be  kept  in  their  yards 
as  much  as  their  healthy  preservation  will  allow.  They 
should  of  course  be  fed  there  instead  of  running  out,  as 
they  mostly  do  night  and  day,  as  long  and  longer  than 
they  can  find  pasture.  For  this  purpose  suitable  grasses 
must  be  sown,  and  kept  to  mow  all  summer.  It  is  in  vain 
to  say  this  is  troublesome  and  expensive  :  for  without  it 
nothing  can  be  bail,  and  without  a  good  deal,  nothing  con- 
siderable. But  a  man  thus  employed,  saves  his  own  wages, 
and  enables  the  ploughman  to  earn  more  also  ;  who  too 
often  drives  a  profitless  plough,  for  want  of  some  trouble, 
and  prudent  expence  before  hand. 

There  are  several  grasses,  recommended  for  feeding 
green,  or  curing  for  winter  food,  beside  roots,  8tc. 

Clover  considered  in  all  its  beneficial  effects,  extend- 
ing to  successive  grain  crops,  appears  to  be  the  first  of 
grasses.  It  is  the  most  succulent  and  richest  plant  known 
for  the  purpose;  suited  to  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  serv- 
ing in  less  quantity.  Indeed,  from  its  richness  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  less  than  of  other  grasses ;  a  quality  that  has 
been  strangely  perverted  to  a  fault,  because  it  injures 
when  over  eaten,  the  consequence  of  intemperate  use  of 
every  rich  and  luscious  article  of  diet.  -It  is  easier  raised 
here  plaster  can  be  used,  than  any  other  vegetable  ;  and 
has  done  wonders,  thus  on  poor  sods  and  exhausted 
fields.  If  the  land  is  but  dry,  it  will  thrive  in  either  light 
or  heavy  soils,  with  suitable  culture-  It  seems  to  preserve 
a  greater  measure  of  moisture  to  the  ground  under  it,  and 
by  its  substantial  roots,  as  well  as  succulent  leaves  and 
stalks,  produces  that  improvement  which  has  become  so 
visible  in  the  use  of  clover  lays  for  other  crops-  It  is  one 
of  the  advantages  of  deep  ploughing,  with  this  as  well  as 
other  plants,  that  it  is  less  likely  to  be  heaved  out  of  the 
ground  by  frosts,  when  it  has  an  open  under  soil  to  shoot 
its  long  tap  root  into.  It  is  so  well  known  that  nothing 
need  be  said  of  the  benefit  it  yields  to  a  succeeding  crop 
of  wheat  The  second  mowmg  is  perhaps  best  reserved 
for  seed,  as  it  often  occasions  a  running  at  the  mouth  of 
the  creatures  who  eat  it.  When  it  does  this  with  horses, 
it  is  folly  to  give  it  to  cows,  who  require  the  best  food,  if 
it  is  expected  that  they  shall  yield  milk  and  butter  — 
They  will  not  slobber  with  it  as  horses  do,  but  they  will 
no  more  thrive  on  it  than  those  who  are  thus  considered 
as  their  belters  If  not  saved  for  seed,  it  will  answer  for 
litter,  and  the  straw  it  may  be  substituted  for,  will  sell 
as  well,  or  do  less  harm  in  feeding ;  at  any  rate  they  had 
better  be  mixed. 

Lucerne  is  the  next  grass  for  large  produce,  and  first 
of  all  for  green  cutting.  It  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
hay,  fur  losing  too  much  in  curing.  Its  value  for  summer 
feeding  is  enough  It  is  generally  fit  to  mow  about  the 
end  of  April,  a  fortnight  sooner  than  any  other  grass,  and 
will  vield  in  good  ground  four  cuttings  in  a  season.  Its 
excellence  for  feeding  appears  in  never  blowing  or  hovmg 
like  clover,  and  beini<  acceptable  to  all  creatures,  except 
in  solitary  instances.  It  is  apt  in  the  hottest  weather,  to 
grow  yellow  and  appear  sickly ;  but  when  cut  it  puts 
out  again  fresh  and  green,  continuing  till  severe  frosts 
occur 

The  soil  suited  to  it,  is  a  dry,  sound  earth  :  if  rich  and 
mellow,  the  better,  but  it  will  do  in  middling  grounds, 
and  lasts  eight  or  ten  years  if  kept  clean,  with  a  slig!" 
manuring  of  rotten  dung,  every  second  year.  It  Bfndi 
very  long  large  roots   to   a   great  depth  in  the  earth  ; 


c&rds  «f  practice,  and  observation  of  the  most   skilful.—  natural  supports  of  such  a  vigorous  vegetation.    But  it  re 


strike  into  water 

To  save  it  from  the  encroachment  of  common  grasses, 
which  no  finer  crop  can  endure,  it  is  hest  cultivated  in 
drills  ;  as  in  this  situation,  the  hoe,  spade  or  small  scari- 
fy,ng  harrow  may  be  employed  to  destroy  any  oth  r  growth. 
But  unless  this  care  can  be  taken  it  had  better  be  sown 
broad  cast ;  as  it  will  maintain  itself  longer  when  it  fills 
the  ground  at  first,  than  when  interval*  are  left  for  the 
wild  grass  to  possess  and  spread  from  The  broad  cast 
will  also  have  the  advantage  in  produce,  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  it  may  be  slightly  cleared  a'd  assisted  bv  har- 
rowing it  in  the  spring  and  afti-r  ruttinr ;  for  it  is  so  firm- 
ly fixed  in  the  ground,  that  every  thing  else  will  be  eradi- 
cated before  it 

The  ground  being  well  prepared,  and  nvde  perfectly 
clean,  the  preceding  autumn,  sh  iuui  m_  a^aiii  t>rred  and 
harrowed  till  fine  in  the  spnnb.  To  s»w  n  m  drills  at 
two  feet  distance,  wh'ch  is  the  uest,  a  piece  ol  wood  six 
or  eight  inches  thick,  six  feet  1.  ng,  bored  at  each  end  and 
every  two  feet  distance,  with  a  wooden  peg  ot  the  size  of 
a  harrow  tooth  driven  through  tacli  hole,  so  as  to  trace  a 
furrow  an  inch  or  so,  in  the  eanh,  and  lifted  with  two 
poles  as  shafts,  will  mark  at  once  four  nulls  ot  that  depth, 
and  may  be  drawn  by  a  man  ovci  the  eround  well  enough. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  about  as  thick  as  clover  seed, 
and  rather  exceeding  than  falling  si  ut,  that  no  ^-ps  may 
be  in  the  drills  which  cannot  be  easily  filled  by  after  sow- 
ing ;  or  it  may  be  raised  in  seed  beus,  and  transplanted 
into  rows  very  well.  In  this  ivaj  jt  may  serve  lor  edgings 
to  gardens,  and  will  supply  a  cow  perli-ps  through  the 
summer 

The  earliest  season  in  spring  should  be  taken  for  sow- 
ing, and  all  other  grass  should  bt  picked  out  as  M  appears. 
The  Lucerne  will  scarce  afford  a  crop  the  first  year,  the 
growth  being  then  very  slender,  yet  it  ma)  be  cut  without 
injury,  and  something  obtained 

In  a  communication,  to  the  English  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, vol.  6,  part  1st,  the  products  ot  several  grasses  are 
stated  as  follows:  — 

Clover  and  rye  grass  mixed,  yielded  9  tons  per  acre,  at 
the  first  crop — 6  tons  at  the  second.  Lucerne,  6  tons  the 
first  crop,  5  the  second,  4  the  third,  and  2  tons  the  fourth 
of  green  food  The  land  described  as  p-ior  cla) ,  with  a 
hard  cinder  under  stratum,  top  dressed  with  coal  ashes, 
street  takings,  sea  sand,  &c.  A  little  more  than  half  an 
acre  with  me,  has  constantly  kept  two  cows,  and  two 
horses,  from  the  last  of  April  to  October;  feeding  morn- 
ing and  evening;  the  cows  turned  out  in  the  day  to  graze 
in  the  lanes  and  commons  :  the  horses  furnished  with  a 
portion  of  hay  and  green  clover,  while  cutting  that  crop, 
to  all  When  at  work  the  horses  have  besides,  a  little 
grain,  and  are  kept  sufficiently  we  11. 

Timothy  is  a  grass  well  known  among  us  ;  it  yields  one 
heavy  crop  in  a  year,  and  lasts  eight  or  ten  years  in  suit- 
able soils.  A  rich  moist  land,  is  us  proper  station,  though 
t  grows  well  in  any  good  land  free  from  surface  water. — 
The  ease  with  which  it  is  cured  into  hay,  and  tue  little 
trouble  in  its  cultivation,  recommend  it  very  generally. 
It  has  the  farther  recommendation  to  those  who  sell  hay, 
that  it  sells  well  ;  being  suited  to  the  use  of  inns  and  li- 
very stables,  and  in  repute  with  stage  proprietors,  £cc. 
for  road  horses.  But  when  it  is  preferred  to  clover  and 
cher  grasses  for  these,  it  is  upon  no  better  grounds,  than 
that  poor  dry  food  will  noi  surfeit  or  founder;  tiie  same 
reason  would  give  the  straw  a  preferrence  to  the  grain. 
Timothy  has  a  dry  hollow  stalk,  with  thin  blades  and 
never  hurts  what  feeds  on  it.  But  it  needs  an  auxiliary  in 
grain  or  meal,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 

The  best  time  to  cut  it,  as  has  been  said,  is  just  as  the 
flower  withers  earlier  or  latter  mowing,  being  unfavoura- 
ble to  its  continuance. 

Timothy  may  be  successfully  sown  in  the  fall  to  bring 
in  a  crop  of  clover  afterwards,  in  place  of  oats  or  barley. 
A  crop  of  hay  is  thus  gained  without  the  loss  of  a  season, 
little  inferior  in  value  to  these  grains,  and  will  not  hurt 
the  ground  so  much.  This  is  my  practice,  grass  only  be- 
ing the  object  ;  the  clover  sown  either  With  the  timothy 
in  the  fall,  or  on  it  m  the  spring,  will,  in  the  second  year, 
fill  the  field  and  together  make  the  heaviest  swarthe  of 
choicest  hay. 

Orchard  grass  is  an  early  grower  and  makes  a  large 
appearance  ;  but  it  is  in  neither  weight  or  quality  equal 
ti  the  foregoing.  Yet  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  i  pas- 
ture grounds,  or  to  a  lot  by  itself  for  early  mowing  — 
When  suffered  to  get  full  ripe,  it  is  not  well  relished 
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and   therefore  goes 


by  the  creatines  it  is   designed 
Yerv  much  into  the  litter. 

Mv  experience  of  Trefoil  and  Saint  Foin  has  deter- 
mined to  me,  that  the  first  with  no  peculiar  advantage, 
is  interior  to  red  clover,  in  quality  And  the  latter  is 
Dot  suited  to  our  climate,  being  unable  to  endure  the 
sun  of  our  summers  It  is  much  esteemed  in  Europe  as 
making  excellent  hay,  but,  is  there  appropriated,  chief- 
ly to  chalky  and  rocky  ground,  and  succeeds  in  a  cool 
er  climate,  though  the  crop  is  not  large. 

There  are  some  plants   also,.of  the  leguminous  kinds 
or  pulse   species,   which    may   be  profitably  brought  into 
use      Of  these,  the  best,  as  far  as  a  little  experience  in 
structs    the   writer    is    the    winter    Tare.     This    artich 
may  be   put  into  any  good  ground,  that  cannot  be    o'ecu 
pied  with  a    crop  on    long    growth    without   interfering 
th  the   plans  of  the  cultivator.     Sown   on    such   pieces 
jf  lanu  as  would  otherwise   lie  naked    and  unproductive, 
n  the  fall,  it  will  afford   a  mowable  crop    in  the    begui- 
ling of  the    following   summer,    which   may  be  taken  oft 
n  time  for  late   potatoes,   ruta  baga,   or  any  thing   to  be 
mwn   afier   the  middle  of  June.     Beside    the   advantage 
if  a  covering  crop,   instead  of  leaving  a  soil  bare    to  th 
njury   of  long   droughts    in    autumn,  to    the   frosts    and 
vind    of  winter  ;  a  quantity  of  excellent   food  is  obtain 
id,  fitted  to  use   green,  or  cured   into  hay,   for  both    cat 
le  and  horses     In  feeding  green,  or    soiling,  as    the    mi 
:outh  phrase  is  amongst   the  English,  it  is    only   nocessa 
y  to  take  the  same  precaution   as  with   clover ;  to    feed 
parmgly,  or    to  let   them  lie    when  cut    till    they   are 
ittle  withered   when  the  danger  of  blowing  or  hoviiig  is 
essened. 

The  seed  at  present    must  be    imported,  for    it  is    not 
mown  where  it  has  been   used,  except  in  one  spot 
his   place.     It    requires    about    two    or    two    and  a   half 
■ushels  for  seeding  an  acre,  as  all   mowable  crops    shoul 
ie  thick  set.     (The  price  is  about    §2  50  per  bushel    Q 
Os.  6d.  tolls.  6d.  sterling  in  England;   much  the    same 
a  Holland.) 

Vetciies  are  a  similar  article,  but   much  inferior.     Th 
prmg    vetches,    especially,    are   quite    insignificant  as   i 
top  tor   the    scythe;    'hough    sown  thick,    they    protect 
he  soil,  and  contribute  to  it  when  ploughed  in. 

By  the  use  of  these,  and  perhaps  some  other  grasses, 
he  land  itself  will  be  refreshed  after  hard  cropping 
nth  corn,  wheat,  fctc. :  and  so  much  food  provided  for 
stock  of  cattle,  as  will  return  four-fold  to  the  manure 
eap,  and  add  yearly  again  in  an  increasing  round  to 
11  the  crops,  if  taken  in  a  just  succession. 

I  have  mentioned  no  grasses  but  what  I  have  myself 
ried-  Kye  grass,  Herds  grass,  and  Burnet,  have  been 
ufiiciently  proved  by  others.  The  last  appears  to  be 
iven  up,  the  others  have  their  advocates  with  reason, 
s  yielding  large  quantities  to  the  scythe  ;  but  they  are 
oarse,  and  have  no  particular  effect  on  the  land,  nor 
nswer  specially  for  intermediate  crops,  or  vary  the 
asons  of  labour  and  harvesting. 
One  general  observation  upon  all  crops  is,  that  when 
ley  stand  long  upon  the  ground,  they  favour  the  growth 
nd  seeding  of  weeds,  which  early  and  repeated  cuttings 
erve  to  diminish. 
Too  much  has  perhaps  been  said,  and  it  only  remains 
>  add,  that  you  are  welcome  to  my  name,  it'  it  is  of  any 
onsequence,  though  it  is  as  little  desirable  to  me  as 
ay  one  to  place  it  before  the  public. 

JAMES  H.  M'CULLOH 
Jobs  S.  Skixkeh,  Esq. 
Editor  uf  the  .American  Farmer. 
V.  S  — I  lorgot  to  mention  that  my  soil  is  a  pretty 
iff,  dry  loam,  of  middling  quality  ;  formerly  worn  out  in 
irn,  Stc-  improved  for  some  years  by  alternate  crops  and 
oderate  manuring. 

Addenda. — Judge  Peters,  in  his  judicious  Notices  to 
oung  Farmers,  which  should  be  kept  as  a  manuel  of prac- 
ce  by  every  one,  old  or  young,  observes,  "  If  you  are 
jficient  in  mowing  grounds,  oats  may  be  sown  on  your 
How  ground,  and  cut  for  hay  before  ripening,  Sic  —  and 
lerwards,  "  if  any  covering  crop  or  summer  fallows, 
hich  does  not  exhaust  like  oats,  could  be  suggested,  a 
re&t  reformation  would  ensue.  Vetches,  or  some  such 
.ant  might  be  substituted;  the  Heligoland  bean  is  now 
iteemed  in  r  ngland  as  a  cleaning  crop  ;  a  spring  cover 

I"  pease    ripening  in  time,  is  beneficially  used  to  precede 
heat,  in  the  autumn,"  fkc. 
Now  this  sound  suggestion  of  the  Judge  is  exactly  an- 
gered by  sowing  tares,  which  either  sown  early  in  No 
:mbec  or  March,  will  cover  the  ground  with  an  enrich- 


ing crop,  as  all  of  the  pulse  kind  are  supposed  to  be,  audi  comrmnCATSD. 

furnish    an  excellent  hay,   or  green  food,  according  as  it|     BRAZILS.— News    received  in    town  i;;   3S   days    from 

may  be  wanted,  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  July  or  Au-lPernanibuco,   intimate    that   the   spirit  of  insurrection  is 


gust,  as  they  may  have  been  sown  sooner  or  later.  Oats 
not  only  impoverish  the  ground,  but  when  cut  green,  ap- 
pear to  be  distasteful  to  the  creatures,  who  I  have  often 
observed,  will  not  eat  them  if  they  can  get  any  thingelse. 
Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  the  wise  order  of  Providence  to 
preserve  the  grain  bearing  plants,  that  they  shall  not  be 
pleasant  in  an  unripe  state,  to  the  grazing  animals  Hence 
they  are  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds,  which  are  endowed 
with  such  capacities,  that  afterwards  they  will  supply  new 
plants  in  the  proper  soils  and  climates,  in  despite  of  all 
casualties.  And  thus  are  the  valuable  grains  preserved, 
which  so  apparently  insignificant  alone,  when  they  are  ga- 
thered from  full  fields  by  the  reaper,  constitute  the  food 
of  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  To  collect  the 
grains,  to  sow  the  seed,  to  gather  the  crop,  is  left  to  man's 
skill  and  labour,  which  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  in- 
struction of  the  most  observant  and  best  judging.  To 
him  who  "caused  every  plant  and  tree  bearing  seed  to 
grow  out  of  the  ground,"  it  must  be  left  to  give  fulness 
and  perfection  in  the  field.  This  is  not  often  withheld, 
where  honest  labour  works  with  unvitiated  purpose.  Even 
the  unskilful  industry  of  the  first  settler,  generally  the 
most  virtuous,  is  most  happy  in  raising  the  supplies  of 
life,  which  a  more  luxurious  and  dissipated  race,  though 
with  increased  knowledge,  means  and  preparations,  and 
driving  harder  to  increase  the  desired  fruits,  is  often  dis- 
appointed of  It  is  usual  to  attribute  much  to  a  new  soil, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  allowed  for  that  Hut  does 
it  not  at  once  teach  the  great  lesson  ;  keep  your  land  in 
the  state  of  freshness  by  giving  them  rest ;  restore  them 
to  it  by  grass  and  manure;  be  sober  and  industrious: 
look  for  the  droppings  of  heaven  with  trust  and  patience, 
and  no  scarcity  will  be  felt,  nor  need  you  fly  to  other 
fields,  where,  without  a  change  for  the  better,  the  evil  you 
complain  of  will  soon  follow. 
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BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  JUNE  18,  1819. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

When  I  purchased  from  Mr.  Reddins,  the  establish 
ment  of  the  Maryland  Censor,  I  contracted  with  him  to 
supply  his  subscribers,  with  my  Agnculturnl  paper ;  in 
lieu  of  the  Censor,  until  the  19th  day  of  August  next. — 
Now  this  is  to  give  explicit  notice,  that  the  American 
Farmer  will  not  be  sent,  after  the  19th  of  August  next, 
to  any  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Maryland  Censor, 
who  shall  not  have  paid,  before  that  day,  the  amount  of  his 
subscription.  The  terms  of  the  Maryland  Censor,  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  two  dollars  were  to  be  paid  in  advance 
an.l  one  dollar  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  half 
y.  ar 

I  undertook  to  conduct  an  Agricultural  paper,  because 
no  one  eUe  had  done,  or  would  do  it ;  and  because  I 
thought  a  paper  of  that  kind,  calculated  to  do  much  good 
I  never  looked  to  it  as  a  source  of  any  profit,  but  I  de- 
termined it  should  not  be  one  of  embarrassment.  It  was 
therefore  resolved,  to  give  the  worth  of  the  money,  and 
to  have  payment  in  advance — reflecting  that  one  thousand 
persons,  ■  ould  better  afford  to  trust  me  with  two  dol 
iars  each,  than  I  could  tru-t  two  thousand,  scattered 
over  the  United  States.  To  these  resolutions,  I  shall 
adhere.  On  the  one  hand .  1  shall  be  ready  and  glad  to 
supply  am  number  of  papers,  that  from  any  accident,  do 
not  come  to  the  hands  of  my  subscribers.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  any  gentleman,  find  his  paper  discontinu- 
ed, he  is  advised  to  look  at  his  receipts,  and  see  wheth 
er  he  has  paid  up  according  to  the  terms  of  the  paper. — . 
I  have  the  paper  printed  hy  contract,  at  so  much  a  num- 
ber, and  make  it  point  to  pay  as  J  go. 

»/* »  wvv^x.vw 

We  have  nothing  particular  to  offer  our  readers,  this 
week,  as  to  the  prices  of  country  produce;  no  essential 
variation  having  occurred  since  our  last,  more  than  is 
noted  in  our  regular  list  on  the  last  page,  which  is  every 
week  carefully  corrected. 

Live  Stock.-  Eighteen  Bullocks,  from  the  S.  Branch, 
Potomac,  weighing  about  700  each,  very  fat  and  fine, 
sold  yesterday  to  the  butcher,  at  S^  Per  hundred  thai 
is  for  the  nett  beef.  The  butcher  gets  the  offal  in  the 
bargain. 


far  from  being  extinguished  in  that  important  section, 
though  open  resistance  had  in  a  measure  ceased.  The 
motives  which  actuated  the  men,  who  in  1817,  so  brave- 
ly challenged  oppression,  unfortunately,  were  not  suf- 
ficiently understood  at  that  time  by  the  people;  but  the 
solicitude  created  by  the  merciless  executioners,  has 
taught  reflection  to  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is  asserted  by 
an  attentive  observer,  that  the  names  of  those  who  ei- 
ther perished  with  apparent  ignominy  on  the  gallows, 
or  suffered  proscription,  begin  to  be  pronounced  with 
emhusiasm  and  veneration  amidst  the  effusions  of  indi. 
vidual  feeling,  not  only  at  Pernambuco,  but  at  Bahia 
and  Taneyro.  Certainly  the  information  gained  by  the 
Brazilians,  by  means  of  their  extensive  trade,  their 
industry,  the  riches  of  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  aud  their  national  pride,  inherited 
from  the  Viriatos  and  the  discoverers  of  India,  cannot 
fail  from  bringing  a  simultaneous  and  timely  change  in 
the  government,  which  now  disgraces  that  portion  of 
the  great  American  family  ;  and  our  correspondent  an- 
nounces that  that  period  is  not  far  distant. 


VX/X.V     \1V»  * 


MAUVE  DISTRICT. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  petitions  respecting  the  separation  of 
Maine  District,  have  made  a  report  in  favor,  embracing 
a  great  number  of  conditions,  relative  to  public  prop- 
erty, &c.  which  must  be  recognised  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  district.  The  2d  section  of  the  Bill  re- 
ported, provides — 

"  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Maine,  who 
are  qualified  to  vote  for  Governor,  Lieut.  Governor, 
&c.  shall  assemble  in  their  several  towns,  on  the  2d 
Monday  in  July  next,  and  give  their  votes  on  the  ques- 
tion, "  Is  it  expedient  that  the  District  of  Maine  shall 
become  a  separate  and  independent  state  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  provided  in  an  act  entitled  an  act 
relating  to  the  separation  of  the  District  of  Maine  from 
Massachusetts  proper,  and  forming  the  same  into  a  se- 
parate and  independent  state.'"  The  Selectmen  to  make 
return  of  the  votes  on  this  question  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  or  before  the  se- 
cond Monday  in  August  next — the  votes  thus  returned, 
to  be  counted  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  the 
Governor  to  make  proclamation  of  the  number  of  votes 
thus  returned  for  and  against  separation.  If  the  votes 
in  favor  of  separation  shall  exceed  those  against  it,  by 
fifteen  hundred,  the  people  shall  be  considered  to  have 
declared  their  consent  and  agreement  to  the  terms 
proposed,  and  in  that  case  they  shall  be  called  on  to  choose 
delegates  to  form  a  constitution. 

If  it  shall  be  declared  that  there  is  a  majority  of  1500 
votes  in  favour  of  forming  an  independent  state  on  the 
terms  proposed,  the  inhabitants  qualified  to  vote  for 
Senators,  to  be  called  on  to  meet  in  the  several  towns, 
nd  to  choose  one  delegate,  or  such  number  as  they  are 
ntitled  to  choose  of  Representatives  to  meet  in  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution  of 
Government.  The  convention  to  meet  on  the  2d  Monday 
n  October  next. 

GEOLOGY. 
We  observe  with  pleasure,  that  a  geological  society, 
consisting  of  professor  Silliman,  Col.  Gibbs  and  many 
other  scientific  gentlemen,  has  been  formed  in  Connec- 
ticut. This  interesting  subject,  until  recently,  has  not 
attracted  the  attention,  or  commanded  the  abilities  of 
Physiologists,  in  the  proportion  which  its  importance, 
seems  to  demand  Newton  ascended  to  the  heavens, 
but  he  appears  to  have  penetrated  but  a  little  way  to 
the  lower  regions.  There  have  been  many  hypotheses 
on  the  original  formation  of  the  earth,  by  vYhiston  and 
others,  but  all  of  them  wild  and  conjectural  ;  in  short 
they  seemed  to  amount  to  mere  gnefybng  Cuvier  has 
of  late  treated  the  subject  with  great  ability,  so  far  as 
he  has  gone  ;  but  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  investigated 
and  explained.  Whence  arise  meteoric  balls,  oceanic 
currents,  earthquakes  volcanoes,  but  more  especially 
whence  is  the  origin  af  rivers?  If,  as  has  been  (Uggested,  the 
principle  of  evaporation  is  not  sufficient  to  account  is- 
factonly  for  this  origin,  it  must  almost  of  course  fol- 
low, that  there  is  an  internal  communication  with  ihe 
oceUl  ;  and  this  fact  once  established,  would  lead,  per- 
.aps,  at  last,  to  a  probable  developement  of  the  whole  in- 
ternal machinery  .—Albuny  Argus.     «• 
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ARTICLES. 


BEEF,  Northern  mess     - 
No  1. 
No  2.  - 
Bacon,         .... 
Butter,  Ferkin  ... 

Coffee,  first  quality,     - 

secoud  do.  -        • 

Cotton,        .... 
Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  a  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 

No.  3,        -        - 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers,  " 

Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

herrings,  Susquchannah, 
madkarel,  No.  1  a  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 
fine,  - 

middlings, 

rye,  -        -       -    . 

Flaxseed,  rough, 
cleaned, 

Flax,        

Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard. 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti, 
PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime      2d     do. 
cargo      3d    do. 
Plaster,  ... 

ground      ... 
Rice,  - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof  gal. 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple,      1st  proof 
Gin,  Holland,         1st  proof 
do.  4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 
Hum,  Jamaica,  - 

American,    1st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

^fap,  American,  white, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,        ... 
loaf,  ... 

lump,  - 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.      middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do.  .        -        - 

TEAS,  Bohea,  - 

Souchong,       - 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      - 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's. 
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From  the  National  Advocate. 
DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

I  Jon't  subscribe  to  all  the  New  York,  papers, 
but  I  read  them  at  a  Coffee  House,  where,  tor  one 
hilling  I  get  a  cup  of  strong  and  refreshing  coffee, 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  my  old  habit  ot 
studying  characters  at  the  same  time.  A  few  days 
ago,  I  amused  myself  with  counting  the  marriages 
in  my  friend  John  Lang's  Gazette,  and  also  the 
paper  published  by  little  Mr.  Butler — but  I  really 
was  shocked  to  see  such  falling  off.  It  appeared 
to  me.  that  in  a  communiiy  so  extensive  as  ours, 
there  is  one  third  less  marriages  than  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  fair  equilibrium  ot  population.  Why 
don't  people  marry? — Why  are  there  so  many  anti- 
quated damsels  and  superannuated  bachelors?  Aye. 
thinks  I,  there's  the  question — but  it  can  be  solved. 
The  errors  of  education,  and  the  extravagance  of 
fashion,  for  which  young  ladies  are  celebrated, 
frighten  the  young  men  from  making  advances— and 
the  follies  and  personal  expences  of  young  men, 
render  them  insensible  to  all  the  joys  and  comforts 
of  matrimony  faults  thus  on  both  sides,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  them  separated,  till  young  ladies  be- 
come old,  and  old  bachelors  marry  to  get  nurses. 
Why  not  adopt  new  systems,  and  set  on  foot  a  radi- 
cal reform  at  once?  1  would  begin  Fwith  chddren 
at  a  very  early  age,  and  accustom  them  to  simple 
and  nutritious  fare,  very  plain  dress,  and  hardy 
amusements;  the  girls  should  be  stirring  and  active, 
familiarized  at  an  early  period  with  domestic  con- 
cerns, quick  and  expert  at  their  needle — their  lei- 
sure hours  should  be  devoted  to  their  books — they 
should  read  judiciously  and  write  frequently,  for 
writing  well  is  an  elegant  accomplishment ;  if  I 
could  afford,  a  little  music  and  dancing  should  also 
be  acquired,  but  they  should  not  go  in  company  at 
an  early  age.  1  see  with  regret  mothers  dragging 
their  daughters  of  twelve  and  thirteen  years  to  par- 
ties and  balls,  under  an  erroneous  impression  that 
it  gives  them  an  air  of  ease  and  confidence:—  may 
be  it  does; — it  may  aive  them  too  much  confidence; 
they  acquire  an  early  taste  for  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ments— if  they  are  pretty,  be  sure  of  it  some  cox 
comb  will  whisper  his  flattery  in  their  tender  ears, 
and  little  miss  will  be  so  accustomed  to  hear  these 
fine  things,  that  she  will  neglect  indispensable  im- 
provements, and  fancy  herself  at  perfection,  and 
before  they  arrive  at  an  age  when  mothers  are  jus 
tified  in  bringing  them  out.  they  acquire  habits  and 
ideas  which  render  it  necessary  that  they  should  be 
kept  at  home.  Then  the  boys  are  very  apt  to  be 
equally  spoilt  by  the  indulgence  of  mamma,  and  the 
tranquil  compliance  of  father;  Bob  must  have  a  su- 
perfine blue  coat  at  forty  dollars  a  dandy  neck- 
cloth, chain*  and  seals,  because  it  is  the  fashion,  for- 
sooth ;  and  money  in  his  pocket  to  visit  the  third 
tier  of  boxes  in  our  theatre  to  eat  oysters  and  ice 
cream,  smoke  segars  and  drink  bra  idy  and  water. 
These  ruinous  indulgencies  are  seen  by  the  sis  ers, 
and  they  must  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  extrava- 
gancies. Bob  has  this,  and  i  must  have  that  Ex- 
ample is  every  thing  -.  if  it  be  a  pernicious  one,  i> 
cannot  fail  to  produce^a  pernicious  effect-  "  *  rain 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

f  parents  will  only  have  firmness   to  resist  the 
pressing  and  dangerous  solicitations  of  their  ciiil- 


c'ren  :  if  they  adopt  a  coirect  and  wholesome  system 
and  enforce  it  with  "unyielding  stneness  in  a  very 
short  time  the  good  effects  would  be  discernable — 
and.  what  at  first  child  en  violently  and  obstinately- 
opposed,  they  will  at  length  chearfuily  submit  to, 
and  all  will  go  on  smooth  and  happy  Marriages, 
therefore,  are  rare,  because  the  parties/ear  each 
other.  A  young  man  of  moderate  exfi-  clatio  s, 
fears  the  extravagancies  of  a  ivfe;  and  a  young  wo- 
man fears  that  h  r  husband  would  ahridge  her  cus- 
tomary indulgencies.  and  *hus  pars  ofierate  and 
/cre/i  them  a/iart  — It  cannot  be  necessary  to  bring 
up  daughters  extravagantly  because  the  father  is 
rich — if  it  is  justified  on  the  score  of  fitness  and  pro- 
priety of  habits  and  custom,  how  keenly  must  Hiey 
feel  a  reverse  of  fortune?  People  sometimes  meet 
with  sad  reverses:  i  was  told  that  several  bankrupt- 
cies occurred  lately  among  merchants  who  had 
foolishly  lived  like  nabobs — and  I  also  heard,  that 
their  wives  and  daughters  behaved  well  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  resigned  their  luxuries  and  extrava- 
gancies without  a  sigh  This  is  creditable  to  them 
certainly  — but  had  they  not  been  led  into  these  ex- 
travagancies, may  be  these  reverses  would  never 
have  happened. — Avoid  all  causes  of  unhappiness. 
■  he  other  day  I  saw  a  pretty  young  lady  purchase 
a  white  satin  reticule  with  clasps,  for  86,  and  a 
few  minutes  after,  she  went  into  Mrs.  Poppleton's; 
—  now  thinks  I.  she  feels  a  little  faint  with  walking, 
and  intends  eating  a  tart  or  a  jumble,  and  drinking  a 
glass  of  lemonade  or  some  such  reasonable  refresh- 
ments— but  she  purchased  a  hngt  piece  of  heavy 
pound  cake,  and  after  demolishing  a  good  half,  she 
thrust  the  remainder  in  her  reticule,  and  in  a  tew 
minutes,  the  white  satin  became  quite  affected  by 
the  grease  of  the  cake,  and  was,  of  course,  useless; 
there  are  six  dollars  and  a  half  at  onre  gone,  which 
would  have  supported  1-2  poor  families  one  day. — 
he  gentleu  en  however  set  bad  examples,  and  the 
ladies,  unfortunately  imitate  them. 

I  his  coat  cost  me  1-5  dollars,  said  a  fashionable 
friend  to  me — feel  the  cloth,  §16  per  yard.  What 
extravagance!  what  a  waste  of  money!  No  wonder 
merchants  break—  no  wonder  people  marry  so  sel- 
dom. If  a  different  system  is  not  adopted.  I  shall 
beinn  to  fear  that  the  happiness  of  the  community, 
its  prosperity  and  increase  will  be  seriously  affected. 
— Dandy  Bachelors  and  antiquated  Belles,  will 
usurp  the  places  which  should  be  occupied  by  young 
married  couples — and  smiling  infants — and  Hy- 
men's torch,  which  should  burn  bright  and  clear, 
will  be  dimned  by  the  mildews  of  fashionabbe  ex- 
travagance and  ruinous  bankruptcy. 

HOWARD. 

PHENOMENON. 

A  few  days  since,  at  Sandy  Bay,  Cape  Ann,  the  tide 
arose  ten  feet  in  a  few  moments  and  as  suddenly  ebbed- 
In  the  rapidity  of  the  ebb.  a  boat  was  overset,  and  the  per- 
son in  her  was  drowned.  A  before  important  spring-  on 
Mr.  Trask's  land,  the  i  became  dry,  and  has  continued  so. 
.Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  think  there  was  an 
ea  t  qu  ike. 
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[Continued  from  No.  12,  page  90.] 
fire  on  Soi'3  ;  its  uses,  and  observations  thereon. 
XVIII.  The  efi'ects  of  fire  on  soils,  are  well 
kn  wn  in  foreign  countries  to  be  salutary;  and 
here,  proofs  are  not  deficient.  Various  modes  in 
which  it  has  been  applied,  are  to  be  found  in  Eu- 
ropean books.  When  carried  to  excess,  it  is,  like 
all  good  things  abused,  no  doubt  injurious.  Nor 
would  anyone  wish  to  destroy  the  inestimable  ve- 
getable matter  of  a  sod,  capable  of  being  com 
pletely  decayed,  so  as  not  to  vegetate;  for  this 
would  be  unnecessarily  wasting  the  means  of  re- 
storing fertility,  by  the  co-operation  (with  this 
inert  vegetable  matter)  of  manures,  or  materials 
for  the  fond  of  plants  in  the  earth  or  in  the  at- 
mosphere. But  where  bulbs,  or  other  pests  are 
otherwise  indestructible;  or  the  substratum  be 
clay,  proper  for  burning  into  highly  fertilizing 
manure,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to 
the  application  of  fire.  Denshiring,  or  burnbak- 
ing,  is  described  in  agricultural  books,  wherein 
its  benefits  are  developed,  and  the  improper  use 
of  it  pointed  out.  Burnt  clay  has  been  long 
known  to  be  fertilizing,  and  so  are  the  ashes  of 
peat  and  turf.  Even  burning  brush  and  straw  on 
fields,  is  proved  to  be  almost  incredibly  fertilizing 
and  productive.  Burning  the  foul  cover  of  wild 
grass  and  weeds,  before  ploughing  for  Indian  corn, 
even  in  the  spring,  has,  in  frequent  instances,  de- 
stroyed the  grub  or  the  eggs  of  its  parent.  In  what 
manner  heat  operates  on  soils,  it  is  not  essential, 
nor  is  the  inquiry  whether  the  effect  be  produced 
by  the  ashes  or  the  mere  application  of  fire.  The 
facts  are  well  ascertained,  and  that  is  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes.  Some  soils  may  be  less 
benefitted  than  others  ;  and  with  some,  burning 
may  entirely  disagree.  Whatever  may  be  the 
theory  of,  or  prejudices  against,  this  operation, 
it  behoves  us  at  least  to  try,  if  even  on  a  small 
scale,  a  practice  which  has  the  approbation  of 
eminent  and  successful  practical  and  scientific 
agriculturists  in  Europe.  And  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  operation,  a  farmer  should  know  anil  calcu- 
late on  the  nature  of  his  own  soil,  and  thereby 
judge  of  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  any 
practice. 

Ditching  and  training.      Warping,  Irrigation,  Stagnant 
littler  injurious  if  not  carefully  attended  to. 

XIX.  Our  awkward  mode  of  ditching  and 
draining  our  swamps  or  wet  grounds,  is  not  on- 
ly inconvenient  and  unsightly,  b.it  occupies  space 
unnecessarily.  U.ndehdrainixg,  and  thereby 
preser\ii»g  a  level,  dry  cultivatabie  and  product- 
ive surface,  is  every  way  eligible,  where  the  site 


will  admit  of  it.  It  would  lie  well  for  some  spirit- 
ed agriculturist  to  set  an  example  of  improvement 
in  this  regard.  Lessons,  in  European  books,  for 
tinderdraining.  are  in  plenty:  and  there  is  one  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Society. 

In  declining  grounds,  a  straight  open  ditch  in  the 
direction  of  the  declination,  is  injurious  and  dan- 
gerous. Violent  Hoods  in  such  ditches,  always  pro- 
duce a  ravine  or  gully.  The  ditch  should  be  ob- 
lique and  calculated  to  resist  them,  whilst  it  still 
aftiirds  a  sufficient  passage  to  floods.  Nature  es- 
tablishes precedents  ;  her  streams  being  generally 
meandering  and  fiexous.  Under,  i.  e.  covered 
drains,  are  not  liable  to  the  ravages  of  floods  ; 
and  may  be  straight,  without  being  exposed  to  the 
dangers  to  which  open  ditches  are  subject.  Our 
rich  alluvial  tide-water  meadows,  are  not  includ- 
ed in  these  remarks  ;  the  drains  and  ditches 
of  these,  for  the  most  part,  must  necessarily  be 
wide  and  open.  Modes  of  surface  draining,  and 
instruments  for  the  purpose  are  pointed  out  and 
described  in  European  books,  and  are  well  wor- 
thy our  attention. 

The  fertile  bottoms  on  rivers  and  less  streams, 
frequently  prove  the  fecundating  effects  of  over- 
flows occurring  from  floods,  which  leave  their  rich 
deposites  on  the  recession  of  the  waters.  In  Eu- 
rope they  practise  what  is  there  called  warping  ; 
to  produce,  artificially,  the  like  result.  By  means 
of  banks,  dams,  and  flood-gates,  where  there  is 
fall  enough  to  drain  off  the  tides  admitted,  they 
introduce  the  water  of  a  river,  (and  the  more  tur- 
bid the  better,)  and  suffer  it  to  remain  stagnant 
until  it  has  not  only  destroyed  worthless  vegeta- 
tion, but  by  the  settling  of  the  rich  mould  which 
has  been  held  in  solution,  great  store  of  manure 
is  deposited  for  profitable  culture  and  renovating 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. — After  their  first  opera- 
tions are  completed,  they  suffer  the  banks,  sluices, 
and  flood  gates  to  remain,  and  admit  the  water 
occasionally,  as  it  may  he  necessary  for  either  ir- 
rigation or  manure.  In  our  embanked  meadows, 
something  of  the  kind  is  accidentally  or  purpose- 
ly done.  But  it  would  be  well,  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable, to  introduce  this  improvement  among  us. 
Many  modes  of  irrigation  are  practised  in  other 
quarters  of  our  globe;  but  here  water  is  not  ap- 
plied to  agricultural  purposes,  in  any  degree  equal 
to  the  uses  whereof  it  is  capable.  In  our  southern 
countries,  it  is  only  applied  to  particular  crops. — 
Birkbeck's  account  of  irrigation,  in  the  south  of 
France,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  It  will  he 
seen,  that  its  uses  are  not  confined  to  grass,  but 
are  extended  to  every  species  of  crop,  and  so  had 
heen,  there,  through  ages:  Channels  for  the  con- 
veyance, distribution,  and  delivery  of  water  from 
one  farm  to  another,  have  remained  for  a  time  be- 
yond the  memory  of  man  ;  and  are  held  as  invio- 
lable as  the  boundaries  of  property.  But  the  use 
of  water  should  be  carefully  studied.  Stagnant 
water,  if  suffered  to  remain  long,  injures  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  even  its  deposites  of  rich  manure  have 
bad  effects  on  some  grain,  in  the.  first  instance, 
though  finally  they  fertilize  wonderfully.  Wheat 
is  the  most  injured  by  stagnant  water,  and  is  often 


so  scalded  and  de'erior  ited,  as  to  b°com?  abor- 
tive, and  produce  only  cheat.  In  winter  the  ir- 
rigation of  grass  grounds,  is  held  to  be  most  ad- 
vantageous ;  and  the  water  is  more  nutritive  hv 
its  deposits  In  hot  weather,  it  scalds,  and  should 
be  turned  off,  so  as  to  be  only  occasionally  used. 

Discretion,  as  to  Ihe  numbers  and  species  of  live  stock-  re- 
commended, and  judicious  selection  of  breeds. 

XX.  Always  rather  understock  your  farm,  with 
domestic  animals.  An  extra  number  of  Horses 
i*  the  most  oppressive.  No  farmer  should  be  with- 
out a  due  proportion  of  working  oxen.  The  neck 
yoke  is  the  simplest,  but  is  not  deemed  the  best 
mode  of  enabling  them  to  work.  Thit  fitted  on  the 
forehead  and  attached  to  th«"ir  horns  or  collars, 
and  other  appropriate  gears,  are,  by  many  pre- 
ferred. 

Have  no  more  Swine  than  you  can  feed  well  : 
(always  wrung,)  and  kept  within  your  own  inci- 
sures, if  your  farm  be  in  a  populous  neighbour- 
hood. Running  hogs  are  fertile  sources  of  bitter 
enmities,  and  petty  controversies.  A  rooting  ho°- 
wastes  its  flesh  and  requires  more  food  to  restore 
it  than  is  gained  by  the  scanty  prey  after  which 
it  labours.  Nothing  is  better  for  store-swine,  than 
red  clover  eaten  off  the  growing  plant.  But,  dif- 
ferently from  horned  cattle,  green  clover  cut  and 
given  to  them,  will  not  keep  them  in  good  plight. 
They  waste  as  much  as  they  eat,  and  do  not  relish 
it  in  this  way. 

In  a  well  managed  butter  dairy,  skimmed  and 
butter- milk  will  affoid  means  of  raising  a  store-pig 
to  each  cow  besides  a  due  allowance  for  some 
sows,  to  produce  pigs  for  store-hogs  and  roasters 
for  the  market.  Few  farmers,  however,  do  so 
much,  because  they  will  not  raise  esculent  roots, . 
as  substitutes  for  grain,  for  winter  keep  of  store- 
hogs.  A  milk  dairy  furnishes  food  for  sows  and 
pigs,  from  the  offal  and  unsaleable  milk. 

Let  all  your  stock  of  animals  be  of  the  best 
breeds  :  but  study  useful  qualities,  more  than 
shewy  figures.  Yet  well  proportioned  and  sightly 
animals  are  generally  the  most  valuable,  both  as 
it  regards  usefulness  and  keep.  There  are  excep- 
tions, in  dairy  cows  particularly.  Large  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  not  the  most  profita- 
ble. Those  of  the  middle  sizes  are,  on  ever*  ac- 
count, to  be  preferred.  Ostentation,  (and,  as  it 
respects  the  hor.-e  particularly,  a  less  innocent 
motive,)  more  than  real  benefit,  too  often  excites 
those  who  value  themselves  in  exhibiting  very 
ueautiful  horses, Very  large  and  very  fat,  (and  of 
course  very  expensive,)  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
This  may  be,  and  is,  a  laudable  pride  in  tho-e 
whose  circumstances  admit  of  indulging  it :  and 
breeding  well  formed  and  well  endowed  animals, 
is  highly  worthy  of  encouragement  and  merited 
praise.  But  hardihood  and  easiness  of  keep, 
should  be  prominent  qualities,  especially  in  the 
-tock  of  a  farmer.  For  such  qualities,  and  many 
other  good  properties,  the  Tunis  sheep  will  be 
found  worthy  of  great  attention. 

A  principal  of  adaptation  of  animals,  as  well  as 
plants,  to  soil,  climate  and  situation,  will  be  found 
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in  nature,  with  rare  exceptions.  The  various  spe- 
cies of  sheep  prove  this  principle.  Dry  countries 
are  best,  for  all,  as  thev  require  little  drink,  and 
wet  soils  produce  diseases.  Yet  f-  liny  countries, 
and  course  hi tes  (especially  if  salt,)  are  favourable 
to  some  kinds.  The  Lincolnshire  and  loop;  wonted. 
will  thrive  in  such  situations,  and  with  such  feed, 
where  fine  fleeced  sheep  would  perish  or  degene- 
rate. In  our  zeal  for  fine  woolen  sheep,  we  over- 
looked this  principle,  and  believe*!  that  any  pas- 
ture* would  suit  them.  The  Cheviot  sheep  deligh' 
in  mountainous  ranges, often  covered  with  snow: 
and  the  Shetland  race  in  short  bites,  salt  air.  and 
barren  browsing;  yet  the  fleeces  of  the  latter  are 
finer,  though  scant1',  than  those  o!  the  .Merino.  In- 
stances of  other  animals  might  be  adduced.  Old 
pastures, dry  and  elevated, are  best  for  sheep, and 
pn  ferahle  to  artificial  grasses.  Of  such  grasses. 
Mr.  Cuke,  of  Norfolk; in  England,  finds  the  codes- 
foot,  i^iur  orchard  grass.)  constantly  fed,  the  most 
eligible.  He  inoculates  a  clean  fallow  field  with 
sods  of  old  lay,  three  inches  square,  and  the  same 
distance  apart,  to  ftnovate  old  pasture,  so  valua  i 
hit  it  is  deemed.  His  fields  are  well  cleaned,  by 
his  row-culture,  which  he  extensively  and  profita- 
bly practices.  New  countries  produce  no  propei 
pastures,  generally)  for  fine  fleeced  sheep,  though 
they  may  be  selected  spots.  '1  lie  sheep  for  sucl 
countrieSj  should  he  those  of  the  heav)  fleeced  and 
long  wooied  breeds.  Prairie  countries,  it  would 
seem,  are  peculiarly  calculated  for  them. 

Household  manufactures  are  of  the  first  import 
ance;  and  practical  ■farmers  should  breed  heavy 
fleeced  and  worsted  or  lone  woolen  sheep,  for  com- 
mon purposes,  in  such  manufactures,  as  well  as  foi 
lnai  ketable  Carcasses,  even  in  old  settlements  and 
districts  of  country.  But  for  any  Buck  a  better 
niode  of  providing  their  keep  through  the  winter 
and  spring  months, must  he  introduced.  Succulent 
food,  consisting  of  carrot*,  potatoes,  Swedish,  or 
other  iurnijis,  Jlangle  H'urtzel,  &c.  must  be  pro 
yjded. — Sheep  out  of  condition  are  most  worth-less 
stock. — \\  ool  or  mutton  can  no  mor  •  be  product o 
from  a  starved  flock,  than  can  a  profitable  crop  b> 
gathered,  from  a  steril  and  ill  cultivated  field.  No 
question  is  intended  to  be  discussed  on  the  sub 
jects  of  large  manufacturing  establishments,  01 
line  wooletl  sheep.  Enough,  both  of  experience  and 
discussion,  has  already  been  exhibited,  to  etiabb 
every  one  to  form  his  own  opinion.  Lnder  prudent 
and  intelligent  direction, hoth  of  these  great  sub- 
jects of  pub  ic  prosperity  will  settle  down  to  then- 
proper  standard,  and  where  thath  exactly  to  he 
found,  only  time  and  experience,  faith,  full  anil 
unerring  monitors,  can,  with  any  precision  deter 
mine.  See  Vol.  111.  Fnilad.  Agric.  Memoirs,  pa 
g.-s  3b2,  et  seq. 

Our  breeds  of  horned  cattle  particularly,  are  too 
little  attended  t»,  and  dairy  cows,  especially,  are 
with  difficulty  obtained,  'liue,  the  demand  lo 
them  is  much  increased.  But  this  should  operate 
as  a  stimuicnt  to  multiplying  their  numbers  an" 
attention  to  their  breed,  which  requires  different 
qualities,  in  many  respects,  fiom  those  fit  for  tin 
knife.  Fortius  reason,  a  variety,  in  breeding  cat- 
tle for  the  specific  purposes  W  which  they  are  de 
▼  .led,  should  he  carefully  stuoi  d.  Mules  ur 
highly  valuable;  but  are  not  so  generally  used  as 
they  "should  be.  I'  would  be  well  to  spread  tin* 
Jong  lived,  hardy,  and  laborious  animal,  of  toe  best 
kinds,  through  our  country.  Breeding  in  and  in 
i.  e.  from  the  same  fan/lily-,  is  a  subject  of  diversity 
of  opinion.    No  doubt  a  selection  from  a  large 


flock  or  he > d,  of  the  finest  forms  and  qualities, 
however  near  the   blood,  will  generally  ensure  n 
ood  race.  But  when  the  parent-stock  is  small  in 
timber,  and  kept  loo  lon<r  on  the  same  farm,  the 
xperience  of  many  respectable  breeders  is  deci- 
sively favorable  to  changes  and  crossing;  excep- 
tions there  are  to  this  position;  and  so  there  are 
to  every  general  observation  and  practice.     It  i- 
generally  agreed,  that  the  male  stamps  the  cha- 
racter of  blood  and  breed  0:1  the  progeny. 

Against   keeping  an   unreasonable   number  of 
■keep,  there  have  been,  recently,  ample  warnings, 
■such  evr.esses,  generally,  but,  (for  the  time,  inju- 
riously for  individuals.)  regulate  themselves      in 
England,  extravagant  speculations  in  shsep,  were 
checked,  (as  tar  as  legislative  interference  could 
accomplish,  by  laws  )    In  the  line  of  Hoirij  VII. 
an  act  of  Parliament  recites,  that  some  flock-hold- 
ers had  ;24,O0()  sheep  ;  anil  it  enacts,  that  no  per- 
son shall  bold  more  than  9cO !   Religious  commu- 
nities and  characters  held  the  largest  tiorks.  and 
tlias  depopulated  the  country,  and  forced  the  la- 
bouring classes  into  mendicity  and   crimen,  foi 
cant  of  employment.   They  drew  on  themselv  - 
dieir  dissolution,  and  restraints  on  their  sordii 
propensities,  by  thus  affording  to  this  arbitral  * 
monarch,  some  plausible  pretexts  and  many  jus 
'ifia:  le   motives,   for   his  fatal   hostility   toward- 
them.     See  an  interesting  p;iper  on  the  poor,  an 
f'oor  Luws ;  and  Bath  I'.ipers,  I4tb  vol.   page 
4?.  et  seq. 
Such  causes  have  in  no  small  degree,  contribu 
ted  to  keep   the   plough  idle  in  Spain,  and  othe 
countries,  where  according  to  the  quaint  phrasi 
ology  of  an   old  poet,  •' sheepe  ha\c   eaten  men 
nany  a  yere  ;"  111  place  of"  men  eating  sheepe." 
Instances,  however,  of  excessive  abuse,  are  no  ai 
jiuments  against  breeding  these   highly   valuabh 
tnmials,  in  numbers  adequate  to  our  piudent  d. 
mauds  for  the  111. 

Great  flocks  may  be  kept,  in  parts  of  nur coun- 
try in  which  t!n-\  would  not  interfere  with  nth' 
branches  of  husbandry.     Locality  is  therefore.  ol 
primary  importance.    Lines  of  states  are  well  fo 
jurisdictional  purposes;     But  locil  prejudices  are 
injurious   on   the  great  national  scale.      >.utu;.l 
wants  plentiuusly  supplied,  will  hind  us  in  band* 
o!  common  interests  ;  and  we  shall  the  sooner  b:  - 
come  one  people;     if,  in  old  districts,  cattle  <> 
Sheep  cannot  be  so  advantageouslv  raised  or  fat- 
ted as  in  newly  settled  countries,  fetus  apply  our 
elforts  where  they  are  most  beneficial.      \\  hat  It 
beral  mind  was  not  gratified  by  a  recent  influx  ot 
prime  beef  cattle,  from    the    western    eouutrj  ; 
Mime  ot  them  preferred;  bv  our   victuallers,  to 
ibose  of  our  vicinity,  after  having  been  dr  veil 
more   than   400   miles?    1  lie  sea-board  markets 
will  thus  be  reduced  to  their  proper    level,  foi 
ome  consumption  and  external  commerce. 

\  farmer  should  confine  his  objects  to  such  as 
properly  Call  within  bis  system  of  economy  ;  so 
ill'. t  one  member  of  his  general  plan  shall  not  in- 
terfere with,  but  he  assistant  to  another-  1  her 
are  sheep  for  farmers, and  sheep  for  flut  k  master  s. 
Speculation  should  not  be  indulged  :  being  ad- 
verse to  habits  of  industry,  and  tending  tu  brin^ 
on  reverses,  which  an  busha  'dman  is  ill  calcu- 
lated to  bear. — Extravagant  speculations,  in  any 
pursuit,  deleat  their  own  oojects,  by  lessening 
die  value  ot  an  article  increased  beyond  the  de- 
mand :  and,  111  such  case  a  kind  of  reaction  re- 
duces its  price  below  its  real  estimation;  A  far- 
mer should  sedulously  avuid  propensities  which 


lost  i-  ideas  that  profits  are  to  he  gained  by  tu  .  y 
'u's  in  the  lottery  of  chances,  in  preference  to  the 
-low  but  sure  rewards  of  industry,  economy,  and 
prudent  management. 

(7'o  be  covclvded) 
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A  View  of  the  Agricultural  Condition 

of  the  lower  Counties  of  Maryland.        JVo_.   1. 
Nothing  can   present  to  the  traveller's  eye  a 
nore  dreary  and  miserable  aspect,  than  the  condi- 
tion of  most  parts  of  the  lower  counties  on  the 
western  shore  of  Maryland.     If  he  has  ever pa-s- 
"d  beyond    the  Delaware    line,  and  from  thence 
■astwarth,  he  is  forcibly  struck  with  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  prospect  which  presents  itself  in  this 
ection  of  the  state.     Dreary  and   uncultivated 
wastes,  a  barren  and  exhausted  soil,  half  cloathed 
e  Moes,   lean  and  hungry  stock,  a  puny  race  of 
orses,  a  scarcity  of  provender,  houses  falling  to 
cay,  and  fences  wind  shaken   and  dilapidating, 
or  the  most  part  saluted  him  on  bis  journey. 

It  w ould  hut  ill  become  a  citizen  to  tnu inph  in 

:ie  wretchedness  of  his  parent  state,  but  it  best 

o  -comes  him  to   point  out  errors  which  have  led 

•1,  and  which  if  not  timely  repaired,   will  even- 

uate  in  total  ruin. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  as  a  sole  and  entire 
■'■np  has  brought  this  scene  to  pass.  The  origin 
■fits  culture, tin-  colonial  condition  of  Maryland, 

■  :i  tlie  policy  of  England  to  encourage  its  growth, 
ire:  subjects  more  suiteo  to  the  pen  of  the  histori- 

n,  or  the  writer  on  pi  ntation  trade,  than  to  the 

c  tnipAss  of  an  e-say.     Vet  a  few  remarks  are  ne- 

-jarv  to  the  complete  understanding  of  the  pre- 

mt  bond  tion  of  this  part  of  the  state. 

English  colonization  began  in  the  reign  of  James 

was 'conducted  under  the  immediate  adminis- 

■  cation  of  the  crown,  engaged  in  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  roy  1  charters,  and   (he   settlement  and 

ride  ordered  and   regulated  by  die  king  and  pri- 

v  council,  without  any  participation  of  the  pay- 
ment or  colonial  legislature.     The  great  object 
if  the.  plantation  regulations  was,  to  encouiage 

olonial  productions,  m  preference  to  like  arti- 
cles from  other  countries,  and  to  require   of  the 

olonies  titat  all  iheir  productions  should  be  sent 
England  in  English  shipping  * 
Tdl  acco  being  an  indigemoiis  plant  thrived  well 

n  Virginia,  and  notwithstanding  the  c.pricious 
ti/slike  which  James  I,  conceived  against  it,  met 
.villi  encouragement  from  bun  and  his  privy  coun- 

il.  Although  at  fust,  it  was  prohibited  by  procla- 
mation, vet  the  customs  which  used  to  be  received 
Irum  it,  lailii'g.the  king  in  I  ij>3  compromised  with 

■  ne  Virginia  con  pan  v.  and  consented  to  receive  a 
uty  of  9d  per  pound  111  lieu  of  all  charges,  and 
he  company  were  to  have  the  sine  importation, 

upon  Ihe  express  condition  that  the  whole  produc- 
tion of  the  colony  should  be  6;  ought  to  England.^ 
In  10^4-,  the  importation  of  tobacco  into  Engl  :iid 
nil  eland   was  prohibited    by  proclamation,   ex- 

ept  from  Virginia  or  the  Soiner  Islands,  anil  ex- 
cept in  ships  belonging  to  English  subjects.  J  an  es 
also  prohibited  the  planting  of  it  in  England  or 
Ireland,  or  111  the  isles  to  toe  s;  m  ■  belonging.}  in 
the  following  reign,  111  lb39,  Sn   William  Berktly 

as  directed  to    n force  these  r<  gulalious.j| 
Maryland  was  plante  1  by  Cecilius  Lord  Ua't'. 
more,  in  the  reign  of  Obarles  11,  and  like  Virginia 

*  Reeves,  L  w  uti  Shipping. 

f  CbtlBtt'i  FolHical  Annuls  52-  I  Ibid  67. 1  Ibid  132. 
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engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  In  thi-- 
rei<*n  it  was  enacted  hy  12  Car.  2.  ch.  34.  that  no 
one  should  plant  tobacco  in  England,  Wales. 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Berwick  or  Ireland,  on  pain  ol 
forfeiting  it  or  40  sh.  for  every  rod  of  ground  so 
planted.  This  penalty  was  increased  to  L  10.  bv 
15  Car.  2  ch.  7.  sec.  18.  atid  a  still  stronger  act 
was  passed  22.  and  23  Car.  2.  cli    2f>.  Sec.  2. 

This  great  article  of  produce  being  thus  encour- 
aged bv  the  British  crown,  privy  concil  and  par 
liament,  it  is  no  wonder  that  its  cultivation  was  so 
generally  adopted  in  (he  lower  counties  of  Mary 
Ian  J.  The  numerous  rivers  in  the  state  afloded  a 
great  facility  of  transporting  this  bulky  article  to 
market,  a  new  country  and  virgin  soil  afforded 
the  means  of  producing  it  of  the  finest  colour, 
with  little  trouble  and  small  expence,  and  each 
cultivator  being  formerly  his  own  shipper,  he  uni- 
ted himself,  'he  profit  of  the  merchant  with  th»- 
gains  of  the  planter.  But  those  circumstances  art 
greatly  alter'  d.  True  it  is,  Maryland  still  has  her 
numerous  rivers,  but  no  longer  possesses  a  new 
country  and  virgin  soil,  and  the  planter  must  no« 
be  contented  with  the  sales  of  his  crop,  to  tlv 
speculator,  too  often  owed  for  before  his  beds  are 
sown,  or  promised  to  the  wily  purchaser  for  the 
payment  of  debts  before  the  inspector  has  seen  a 
stave  of  a  hogshead. 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  Maryland,  to  make 
tobacco  a  sole  and  exclusive  crop,  for  though  In- 
dian corn,  wheat,  Sec.  are  put  in  the  ground,  those 
crops  are  left  to  struggle  for  themselves,  it  being 
a  favourite  maxim  of  the  planter  "if  I  can  sell 
tobacco,  I  can  buy  corn."  It  would  be  a  great 
gain  to  the  State,  if  the  planter  could  be  induced 
to  cultivate  tobacco  with  a  proper  rotation  of  crops 
By  this  means  his  lands  would  be  enriched,  and 
the  quantum  of  tobacco  dismini-hed.in  order  to  se- 
cure a  proper  succession.  True,  he  could  not  boast 
on  his  inspection  day,  of  the  number  of  his  hogs 
heads,  nor  could  he  at  the  county  court  vaunt  of 
the  aggregate  sum  he  had  received,  but  he  could 
shew  a  healthy,  lat  and  vigorous  stock,  the  object 
of  the  victualler's  search,  grateful  negroes,  weli 
fed  and  well  clo.ithed,  his  houses,  his  grounds,  his 
fences,  in  short  every  thing  around  him  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  improvement ;  and  he  would  have 
by  the  frequent  sales  of  his  frequent  crops,  whai 
the  planter  has  not;  money,  at  all  times,  to  pay 
his  bills. 

The  labour  bestowed  upon  tobacco,  is  greater 
than  any  other  crop,  and  its  profit  is  not  propor- 
tionate to  that  labour.  Its  enormous  consumption 
of  labour,  and  its  diminutive  returns  of  manure, 
would  startle  even  an  old  planter,  to  see  an  exact 
account  of  the  labour  devoured  bv  an  acre  of  to- 
bacco, and  the  pr  paration  of  the  crop  lor  mark- 
et. Even  supposing  that  crop  to  amount  to  tin 
extraordinary  quantity  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
he  would  find  it  seldom,  if  ever,  producing  a  pro- 
fit on  a  fair  calculation.  He  would  be  astonished 
to  discover  how  often  he  had  passed  over  the  lam!. 
.  anil  the  tobacco  through  his  hands,  in  fallowing 
hillmo,  cutting  offhills,  planting,  replantings,  top- 
pings, suckenngs,  weedings,  cuttings,  picking  up 
removing  out  of  the  ground  by  hand,  banging, 
striking,  otrippiug,  stemming  and  prizing,  ami 
tba'  the  same  labour,  devoted  to  almost  any  other 
employment,  would  have  produced  a  better  re- 
turn by  ordinary  success,  than  toliacco  does  by 
the  extrav.igant  crop  I  have  supposed. 

' 'Though  its  profit  is  small  or  nothing,  its  quali- 


ty of  starving  every  thing  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  crop.  It  starvs  the  earth  by  producing  hut 
little  litter,  and  it  starves  its  cultivators,  bv  pro- 
ducing nothing  to  eat.  \\  hatever  plenty  or  splen 
dour  it  may  bestow  on  its  owner,  the  soil  it  feeds 
on  must.ne  essarily  become  cadaverous,  and  its 
cultivators  squalid.  Nor  can  it  possibly  diffuse 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  the  faces  of  is  inha- 
bitant*, the  exuberance  which  flows  from  fertiliza- 
tion, nor  the  happiness  which  flows  from  plenty."! 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  resulting  from  the  cul 
fure  ol  tohacco.  is  the  thoughtless  extravagance  it 
produces  among  its  planters,  Being  raised  as  the 
only  article  for  sale,  the  whole  of  the  crop  is  com 
moid  v  sent  to  market  at  the  same  time,  and  bein^ 
converted  into  cash,  bv  the  magnitude  of  the  sum. 
induces  its  possessor  to  fancv  himself  rich,  and  to 
act  with  that  indiscretion  which   large  sums  pro 
luce,  until  at  the  expiration  of  a  short  time,  he 
finds  himself  moneyless,  and  compelled  to  ask  for 
credit  upon  the  faith  of  the  coming  crop. 

Tobacco  requires  attention  to  be  bestowed  upon 
't,  at  those  periods  of  the  year,  when  other  crops 
require  it  ;  for  this  plant  requires  constant  and 
unremitted  attention,  and  is  therefore,  perpetu- 
ally interfering  with  all  other  crops,  by  which, 
means,  the  grain  and  grass  crops  are  neglected, 
and  often  left  to  Providence  to  rear  them,  with 
scarcely  any  aid  from  the  cultivator. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  which  afHicts  those 
counties,  is  the  negro  population,  whose  interest  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  master,  and 
which  constantly  seeks  to  cheat  him  of  all  it  car. 
bestow,  the  daily  labour  of  the  slave.  This  popu- 
'ation  drives  to  the  west,  the  white  industrious 
noor  man,  who  unable  to  find  employment,  is  com- 
pelled to  go  abroad  in  search  of  it  to  happier  re- 
gions, where  industry  prevails,  and  slavery  doe- 
not  rob  the  cultivator  of  half  his  gains.  The  nu 
merous  thefts  which  are  committed  on  most  plan 
tations,  are  so  great,  that  nothing  is  made  foi 
market.  The  pigs  are  stolen  before  (hey  are  hall 
grown,  the  hog*,  the  poultry,  in  fact  every  tiling 
upon  the  plantation  is  the  constant  subject  of  de 
oredation  by  the  slave,  and  in  the  spring  or  open 
weather  in  the  winter,  when  ploughing  should  be 
done,  the  horses  are  so  lean  for  want  of  proven- 
der, that  they  cannot  half  perform  their  duty. 
\nd  to  what  is  all  this  owing?  To  the  culture  of 
'obacco  as  an  entire  crop  ;  for  as  neither  slave 
nor  horse  can  eat  tohacco,  and  as  the  master  is 
most  generally  unwilling  or  unable  to  buy,  so  the 
slave  obeying  the  impulse  of  hunger,  steals,  and 
the  unhappy  horse,  pines  to  a  skeleton. 

It  seems  to  me,  while  I  am  engaged  in  writing 
this  short  essay,  that  I  could  fill  volumes  upon  the 
-object.  The  demoralizing  consequences  of  rais 
ng  any  crop,  which  is  neither  fit  for  food  or  rai. 
nent.  the  miserable  policy  which  can  adopt  sue' 
crop  for  culture,  leading  to  a  spare,  scattered  and 
a  retched  population,  a  population  composed  ot 
whites,  too  proud,  and  ot  slaves  too  indolent  to 
I  i'iour.  press  so  strongly  upon  me,  that  I  can  with 
difficulty  bear  the  narrow  confines  of  an  essayist. 

From  a  thin  white  population,  scattered  over  an 
extensive  surface,  follows  many  evils.  The  land- 
are  held  iu  too  large  quantities  to  be  cultivated 
with  profit  and  ease,  and  cannot  be  manured,  but 
al  great  expense  and  labour.  Good  makeisofagri 
ultural  implements,  are  tew  in  numbers,  which 
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occasions  ^reat  difficulty  in  procuring  proper  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  upon  the  most  modern  and 
approved  construction,  and  having  them  repaired 
when  procured.  Where  the  population  is  thin, 
good  examples  in  farming,  seldom  occur,  improve- 
ment travels  with  slowness,  experiments  are  few, 
and  the  judgment  and  experience  of  more  popu- 
lous districts,  not  pursued  for  want  of  hands  inte- 
rested in  the  soil  or  crop,  and  possessing  sufficient 
energy  and  industry.  To  all  this  is  to  be  added, 
'be  difficulty  of  cutting  the  crops  in  harvest  time, 
for  a  want  of  a  sufficiency  ot  labourers.  It  is  then 
evident  that  the  planter  has  many  serious  difficul- 
ties to  encounter  before  he  can  become  a  farmer. 
And  bow  is  all  this  to  be  remedied  ?  Bv  two 
causes,  which  will  produce  corresponding  effects. 
First,  by  not  raising  tobacco,  as  an  entire  crop, 
and  secondly,  by  increasing  the  white  papulation 
of  the  lower  counties.  When  a  person  travelling 
by  land,  to  the  lower  section  of  the  western  shore, 
leaves  Baltimore  as  the  beginning  of  his  route,  he 
is  astonished  to  find  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as 
well  as  at  a  more  remote  distance,  large  wastes 
of  uncultivated  land,  and  at  first  he  is  astonished 
to  think  from  what  regions  that  large  compact  and 
populous  city,  draws  its  supplies  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food. 

I  have  often  thought  it  practicable  to  turn  the 
fide  of  envgration,  which  flows  without  an  ebb 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  states.  It  requires 
no  argument  to  prove,  that  if  potatoes  and  other 
commodities  can  he  raised  in  New  England,  and 
sold  in  the  Baltimore  market,  with  profit  to  the 
cultivator,  that  the  same  farmer  possessing  his 
vankee  habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  and  un- 
ncumbered  by  the  drones  of  negro  slavery,  set- 
' led  upon  the  banks  of  the  Chesapeake,  might  in 
i  few  years  amass  a  considerable  fortune.  Would 
t  not  be  easy,  for  the  patriotic,  to  persuade  the 
European  emigrant  to  arrest  his  footsteps  jour- 
neying to  western  wilds  and  impenetrable  forests, 
and  employ  his  skill  and  industry  in  reclaiming 
I  inds,  waste  for  want  of  population. 

I  contend,that  in  this  scheme  Baltimore  is  deep- 
ly interested.  While  she  is  projecting  canals  and 
turnpike  roads,  to  bring  into  her  vortex  distant  in- 
ternal commerce,  she  is  neglecting  the  mexe.is 
which  nature  has  placed  within  a  day's  voyage  of 
iier  numerous  wharves. and  expanded  basin.  Other 
rival  ci'ies  are  springing  up,  the  bosom  of  the 
Mississippi  and  her  tributary  rivers,  are  wafting 
dong  the  manufactured  productions  of  Europe, 
and  nothing  can  supply  this  loss  of  trade  to  Mary- 
land, but  bv  inviting  and  inducing  a  manufactur- 
ing and  farming  interest  to  remain  in  the  state, 
.vbere  there  is  ample  room,  but  little  skill,  and 
'oo  often,  still  less  industry.         AiiUlCOLA. 

Vx/%  VX/V  »'W  vx,x,  v-w.  i  x  -x 

O/V  THE  MUIUUIY, 

A   DISEASE  INCIDENT  TO   HORNED  CATTLE. 

—  ,/vo  ir. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMhRICVX    PABMBO, 

The  true  epidemic  Murrain,  then  seems  to  be  a 
low,  or  typborid  fever,  and  prooably  peculiar  to 
lack  cattle,  although  it  had  invaded  all  the  hrute 
animals  of  Egypt,  in  a  special  instance,  that  being 
expressly  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
iature — a  curse.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  be  cor- 
ectly  identified  with  any  human  epidemic;  for  not 
■  ■nly  are  the  general  d.seases  ot  the  different  or- 
ders of  animals  distinct,  out  they  vary  little  in  the 
-ime  species,  evi  n  under  different  climates  and 
conditions.    Natural  diseases  like  the  animals 
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themselves,  have  always  Misted,  and  will  proba- 
endure  in  the  shape  they  were  created. 


h 


and  variolous 


ilis 


transmutation  of  the  vaccine 
ease,  is  as  singular  and  solitary  an  exception  to 
the  one,  as  the  generation  of  the  hybrid  mole,  is 
to  the  other,  and  serve  rather  to  elucidate  than  to 
question  the  unvaried  order  of  nature,  in  all  hci 
discriminations.  Nor  are  the  diseases  of  the  lower 
animals,  either  numerous,  complicated,  or  neces- 
sarily very  fatal,  excepting  always  the  ravages  ul 
some  dire'ul  epidemics.  By  habits  of  domestica 
tion,  they  become  more  frequent,  multiplied  ami 
aggravated— thus  the  horse,  naturally,  perhaps 
the  most  perfect,  as  well  as  the  most  noble  brute 
animal,  mav  be  namoercd  almost  to  the  gout,  and 


r  i  rt„.  nmnnu  n  nlin  ail'inted  to   aired.     Tne  Virginia  thorn,  as  it  is  now  named,  is  more 

cieties,  r  may  hereaftei  pinpose  a  pUn  a  la pita  «>  f|        hi      ■    8appearance  in  the  ,eaf)  l0  tIle  tMropem 
>.ar  to  he  any  difficulty  on  L_J> ,If__.i j  , , 


it,  should  there  app— 

head.    I  should  not  however,  he  inclined  to  value 
the  form,  so  much  as  the  materials  of  which  sue 
an  association  should  be  framed,  am 


animal,  may  be  pampe 

become  as  sensitive  to  a  humid  atmosphere,  as 
the  tenderest  bantling  :— 

"Nurs'd  in  soft  lap,  and  fann'd  wntli  fragrant  breath. 
Yet  their  artificial,  as  well  as  their  natural  dis- 
eases, are  uniform  and  susceptible  as  the  human 
of  exact  definition,  classification  and  treatment. 
The  desideratum  is,  who  are  capable  and  willing 
to  afford  it  ?    I  have  shewn  that  object  has  not 
been  accomplished,  and  never  can,  except  through 
the  instrumentality  of  physicians.     Will  or  can 
thev  do  it  >    This  is  a  question,  in  my  opinion, 
well  worthy  to  partake  of  the  very  creditable  zeal 
so  lately  manifested  on  agricultural  subjects,    the 
veterinary  schools  of  France  and  England,  Have 
sreatlv  advanced  the  knowledge  and  treatment 
of  brute  diseases,  but  deriving  incidental  aid  only 
from    professional   men,   they  are  compelled   to 
proceed  without  method,  and  not  possessing  the 
elements  of  any  system,  as  medical  institutions, 
thev  are  comparatively  inefficient.     1  ime,  with 
well  concerted  efforts,  would  remove  such  de- 
fects, and  would  attach  credit  to  the  A -i.er.can 
character,  to  do  it.     The  physician  will  not  stop 
behind  others,  in  support  of  measures  well  adapt- 
ed to  that  purpose.     But  their  service  would  not 
be  so  simple  and  certain  as  may  be  supposed.  1  he 
laws  and  structure,  in  all  animal  life,  are  essen- 
tially similar,  hut  the  capacities  of  the  different 
functions  and* their  relation  to  each  other,  are  so 
dissimilar,  as  to  leave  little  resemblance  in  then- 
diseases.     The  physician  being  an  utter  stranger 
to  their  symptoms  and  character,  must  study  and 
connect  them,  de  novo,  beginning  in  a  chaos.   His 
only  advantage,    is  that  his  preparatory  know- 
ledge of  the  laws,  and  structure  ol  animal  Me,  and 
of  the  action  of  remedies,  enable  him  to  do  so. 
The  diseases  of  domestication,  are  with  little  ex- 
ception, those  only  common  to  man,  and  other 
animals,  and  in  which  practical  medical  know- 
ledge can  be  of  any  advantage.  While,  therefore, 
attention  and  lesearch  would  be  necessary,  on  the 
..art  of  the  physician,  the  credit,  satisfaction  and 
benefit  resulting  therefrom,  would  afford  cons! 
ileiabk  remun  ration  ;  besides  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that,  strictly  speaking,  such  investigations, 
•  belong  to  medical   study,  with  a  view  to  human 
disease;-,  since  we   all   know  what  comparative 
anatomy  and  a  fortiori,  «  hat  comparative  diseases 
can  contribute  to  the  medical  art..    Other  incite- 
ments however,  must  he  afforded,  and  the  neces- 
sary  facilities  provided   to   secure  effi»iency  to 
this  undertaking. 

For  the  present,  I  will  close  this  accidental  dis 
cussmn,  by  merely  suggesting,  that  a  well  select 
ed  medical  board,  attached  to  each  agricultural 
Society  of  the  state,  with  honorary  members,  &,< . 
might  readily  become  a  medium  through  which 
the  objects  would  i»e  accomplished.  Should  this 
intimation  be  honored  by  the  notice  of  those  so- 


the  fundi- 
necessary  to  defray  its  expenses:— a  department 
of  every  subject  on  which  it  is  more  difficult  to 
-xcite  the  necessary  zeal  and  liberality,  than  on 
any  other.  A  physician's  time  is  his  farm  and  his 
fortune,  and  should  not  therefore,  be  too  deeph 
drawn  on  gratuitously.  To  a  certain  extent,  me- 
dical attendance  should  be  ptid  for,  and  a  pre 
mium  of  honor  or  emolument,  or  both,  always  al 
lorded  fur  reported  cases,  histories  and  dissec 
tions. 


T1TYKE. 


For  the  American  Farmer. 
HEDGING. 


jv*0.  /. 

The  subject  of  live  fencing  or  hedging  with  thorn,  is 
one  of  importance  to  the  interest  of  Agriculture,  and  will 
seme  day  ga.n  a  possession  of  some  ot  the  columns  ul 
the  American  Farmer.  I  shall  endeavuur  to  cast  what 
light  my  experiment!  on  that  head  ibr  a  number  of  years 
will  furnish; 

The  advantage  of  saft  enclosures  to  secure  the  product 
of  the  fanner's  toil,  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  as 
all  must  know,  that  to  plant  or  sow  without  fencing, 
would  f>  this  country)  be  a  useless  labour;  yet  from 
too  much  .nattention  to  this  necessary  part,  bow  Ire 
quently  does  vexation  follow  from  loss  of  crop. 

The  next  enquiry  is,  what  kind  of  materials  are  *he 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  fencing,  and  upon  which 
we  can  place  reliance.  Whether  living  or  dead  materi- 
als, ihe  former  increasing  in  strength  by  age,  the  latter, 
diminishing  in  the  same  ratio,  by  the  hand  ot  time. 

The  comparative  expence,  of  labour  and  materials 
will  be  given   hereafter,  (on  a   given   portion  ot  each 
kind)  as  it  stands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  writer— 
where  timber  is  advancing  in  value  every  year,  coming 
more  into  requisition  for  building,  as  well  as  for  tue1 
and  a  variety  of  purposes  besides  the  dividing  and  sub 
dividing  of  farms,  as  the  population  increases  ;  and  it  is 
now  well  understood,  in  some  of  our  fanning  districts, 
that   less  fields  than  formerly,  give  a  better  product, 
especially  in  the  grass  farm,  by  frequent  shifting  the 
stock.     Stone,  is  an  excellent  material  for  fencing  by 
erecting  them    into  walls,  in   such    situations  as  they 
abound,  and  must  be  removed  out  of  the  way,  for  the 
better  cultivation  of  the  land.     They  cannot  be  better 
disposed  of,  than  to  raise  them  into  fencing,  a  practice 
manv  years  in  use  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  writer, 
and  with  good  effect,  both  for  defence  and  duration,  and 
should  not  be  neglected,  whilst  they  are  in  the  way  of 
farming,  though  too  heavy  to  transport  any  considera- 
ble distance  for  that  purpose. 

Thorn  is  the  best  substitute  to  answer  the  most  ex- 
tensive purpose  on  various  soil3  and  climates,  so  far  as 
the  observations  of  the  writer  has  extended  There 
are  various  kinds  within  our  vicinity.  The  most-  pre- 
dominant as  a  native,  is  the  cockspur  kind,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Newcastle  thorn,  1  suppose 
from  the  abundance,  both  native  and  cultivated  ill  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  that  name  in  Delaware 
state,  where  it  is  seen  to  thrive  remarkably  well.  It  has 
a  thick  green  serrated  or  indented  leaf,  the  upper  side 
remarkable  for  its  glossy  smooth  green,  rather  paler  on 
the  under  side,  the  thorn  or  pike,  strong  and  sharp, 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length  There 
are  a  number  of  other  k.nds,  natives  also  of  the  Dela- 
ware, but  of  inferior  quality,  yet  they  will  any  of  them 
make  a  hedge  with  care  and  attention. 

There  is  another  kind,  termed  in.  H.  Marshall's  cata- 
logue of  American  trees,  the  Virginia  parsley  leaved 
thorn.  This  shrub  abounds  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
Botanist, (Bartram)through  all  the  southern  states;  upon 
mv  own  observation,  I  never  found  a  native  stock,  grow- 
ing eastward  of  the  Potomac  river,  though  abounding 
plentifully  on  the  western  shores,  from  whence  the} 
were  first  obtained  and  introduced  iDto  Delaware,  ab.iui 
lbU7,  since  that  time  they  have  been  propagated  tl.r- 


thorn,  that  was  introduced  here  by  some  of  the  early 
settlers,  but  far  superior  in  point  of  defence.  The  foreign 
thorn  does  not  thrive  so  well,  neither  is  it  so  defensive, 
the  prickle  being  very  short,  scarcely  fit  to  get  the  name 
of  a  thorn,  compared  with  the  cockspur  or  the  Virginia 
kinds,  and  very  little  progress  was  ever  made  in  this 
country  with  it.  Some  scattered  remaining  old  stocks 
are  to  be  seen  in  early  settled  neighborhoods;  one  in- 
stance of  a  late  planted  hedge  I  have  under  my  notice, 
and  have  observed  its  progress  6  or  7  years,  but  have 
no  reason  to  give  it  a  preference  to  our  native  kinds, 
therefore  shall  leave  it  without  recommendation,  and 
return  to  the  Virginia,  or  as  Marshall  terms  it,  the 
parsley-leaved  thorn,  which  is  easily  propagated  from 
the  seed,  and  will  vegetate  the  first  year  after  they  are 
produced;  the  Newcastle  or  cockspur,  will  not  before 
the  second,  and  a  great  portion  of  them  not  until  the 
third  year;  which  circumstance  is  very  discouraging  to 
the  cultivator,  his  ground  becomes  possessed  by  some 
other  product  that  prevents  the  young  thorn  from  thriv- 
ing, and  in  attempting  to  keep  it  clean,  he  runs  the 
risque  of  destroying  what  he  would  wish  to  preserve, 
not  knowing  when  to  look  for  the  appearance  of  the  de- 
sired plant,  above  ground,  therefore  often  loses  the 
labour  already  bestowed 

The  Virginia  shrub  is  not  only  easily  propagated 
from  the  seed,  (more  of  which,  shall  be  noted  hereaf- 
ter.) but  thrifty  if  taken  care  of  when  young  and  has 
an  abundant  armour  of  prickles,  abotit  an  inch  long, 
and  as  sharp  as  needles,  (comparatively  speaking.)  A 
certain  uniformity  in  growth,  that  gives  that  uniformi- 
ty to  the  hedge,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
kind ;  more  managable  in  the  training  process,  than  any 
other  brought  into  use.  C'J'o  be  continued  J 
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No.  2. ...Athenian  Agriculture.  Abbe  Barlhehmif  s 
Travels  of  dnacharsis.. . [Concluded  ] 
Let  us  suppose  that  you  intend  one  day  to  ex- 
ercise the  noble  profession  which  1  follow.  I  should 
first  endeavour  to  prove  to  you  that  all  your  care 
and  all  your  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  earth, 
and  that  the  more  you  shall  do  for  her,  the  more 
she  will  do  for  you  ;  for  she  is  only  so  beneficent 
because  she  is  just- 
To  this  principle  I  should  add,  sometimes  rules 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  ages,  and  some- 
times doubts  which  you  might  resolve  by  your 
own  observations,  or  the  knowledge  of  others. 
I  should  say  to  you  for  example  :  t  hoose  a  fa- 
vourable situation.  Study  the  nature  of  soils,  and 
the  manures  proper  to  each  production.  Inform 
yourself  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  mingle 
earths  of  different  kinds;  and  when  the  earth 
should  be  mixed  with  the  dung,  or  the  dung  with 
the  grain. 

If  the  subject  in  question  were  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  in  particular,  I  should  add  :  Redouble 
your  labours.  Do  not  commit  to  the  earth  the 
grain  you  have  last  reaped,  but  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. — Sow  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  season  ;  thicker  or  thinner, 
according  as  the  earth  is  lighter  or  heavier:  but 
always  sow  equally.  Does  your  wheat  run  up  too 
high,  be  carciul  to  cut  it,  or  turn  in  sheep  to 
browse  on  it:  lor  the  former  of  these  methods  is 
sometimes  dangerous  ;  the  grain  becomes  long 
and  thin.  Have  you  much  straw,  only  cut  down 
hall  of  it,  and  burn  what  remains  on  the  ground, 
it  will  serve  for  manure.  Lay  up  your  wheat  in 
a  dry  place  ;  and,  that  it  may  keep  a  long  time, 
do  n  it  spread  it,  but  heap  it  up,  and  even  wa- 
ter it. 

Kuthymenes  made  several  other  remarks  on 

tie  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  enlarged  still  more 

Bood'l    n  that  of  the  vine.     1  shall  give  you  uis  ouscrva- 


a  part  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  states,  with  good      »  ">»*  '»  «ne  *ll,e-      *  B 
success,  making  an  excellent  hedge,  where  rightly  man-   tions  in  Ills  own  wolds  : 
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We  must  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  nature 
of  the  young  plant,  the  labours  it  requires,  and  the 
means  of  rendering  it  fruitful.  A  number  of  prac- 
tices relative  to  these  various  objects,  and  fine- 
quentl y. contradictory  to  each  other,  have  been 
introduced  in  the  different  districts  of  Greece. 

Almost  every  where,  vines  are  supported  with 
props.  They  are  only  manured  once  in  four 
years,  or  not  so  often  ;  more  frequent  manuring* 
would  at  last  hum  them  up. 

The  attention  of  the  vine  dresser  is  principal- 
ly directed  to  the  pruning  ;  the  object  of  which 
is  to  render  the  vine  stronger,  more  fruitful,  and 
longer  lived. 

In  a  ground  newiy  cleared,  a  youns  plant  should 
be  pruned  in  the  3d  year,  but  later  in  one  that  has 
been  long  cultivated.  With  respect  to  (he  season. 
some  maintain  that  this  operation  ought  to  be  early 
performed,  because  inconveniences  may  result 
from  pruning  either  in  winter  or  in  spring,  since 
in  the  former  case  the  wound  cannot  close,  and 
the  eyes,  or  buds  are  in  danger  of  being  dried  up 
T»>  the  cold  :  and  in  the  later,  (he  sap  is  exhausted, 
and  flows  over  the  huds  near  the  wound. 

Others  make  distinctions  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  They  say  that  the  vines  in  a  thin 
and  dry  ground  should  be  pruned  in  autumn  ; 
those  in  a  cold  and  moist  one.  in  spring;  and 
those  in  a  soil  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist,  in 
winter.  By  these  means,  the  former  would  pre 
serve  the  sap  necessary  to  them,  the  second  lose 
that  whichissuperfluous.and  all  would  produce  an 
excellent  wine.  One  proof,  say  they,  that  in  moist 
grounds  pruning  should  be  deferred  tdl  the  spring 
and  a  part  of  the  sap  suffered  to  flow  off,  is  the 
custom  we  have  of  sowing  in  vineyards  barley  & 
beans,  which  absorb  the  humidity  of  the  soil,  and 
prevent  the  vine  from  exhausting  itself  in  useless 
branches. 

The  vine  dressers  are  divided  on  another  ques 
tion,  Whether  vines  should  be  pruned  long  or 
short  ?  Sonic  say  this  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  plant  or  the  soli  ;  and  others,  that  it 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  sap  in  the  branches  :  if 
that  is  abundant,  several  very  short  shoots  should 
be  left,  that  the  vine  may  produce  more  grapes  : 
but  if  there  is  but  little  of  it,  fewer  shouts  should 
be  left,  and  the  vine  should  be  pruned  longer. 

The  vines  which  bear  many  branches,  and  few 
grapes,  require  that  the  roots  at  the  top  shouU 
ue  pruned  long,  and  those  lower  down  short,  in 
oider  that  the  vine  may  be  strengthened  at  the 
root,  and  at  the  same  time  the  branches  at  the  top 
produce  much  fruit. 

It  is  advantageous  to  prune  young  vines  short, 
that  they  may  grow  stronger  ;  for  vines  which  ate 
pruned  long  produce  indeed  more  fruit,  but  soon 
er  die. 

1  shall  not  speak  of  the  different  labours  which 
the  vine  requires,  nor  of  several  practices,  the 
utility  of  which  is  acknowledged.  W  e  frequently 
see  the  vine-dressers  strew  a  light  dust  over  the 
grapes  to  defend  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,and 
for  oth  r  reasons,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to 
enumerate.  At  other  times,  we  see  them  pluck 
off  some  of  the  leaves,  that  the  clusters,  being 
nioie  exposed  to  the  sun,  may  ripen  sooner. 

Would  you  wish  to  restore  youth  to  a  vine 
nearlv  dead  with  old  age,  remove  the  earth  on  one 
side, "and  pick  and  clean  the  rootts,  applying  tt 
them  different  kinds  of  manure,  anil  covering 
them  with  the  earth.      It  wdl  produce  scarcely 


any  fruit  the  first  year,  but,  after  three  or  four 
vears,  it  will  have  regained  its  former  vigour.  II 
vou  afterwards  perceive  it  begin  to  languish,  again 
repeat  the  same  operation  on  the  other  side  ;  and 
these  precautions  taken  every  ten  years,  will  in 
some  measure  render  your  vine  immortal. 

To  obtain  grapes  without  stones,  you  must  take 
a  vine-shoot,  and  cut  it  light!  v  in  the  part  which  is 
fo  be  set  in  the  ground  ;  take  out  the  pith  from 
ibis  part,  unite  the  two  sides  separated  by  the  in- 
cision, cover  them  with  wet  paper,  and  plant  it  in 
the  earth.  The  experiment  will  succeed  better,  if 
the  lower  part,  thus  prepared,  be  put  in  a  sea-oni- 
on before  it  is  planted.  Other  methods  are  known 
to  produce  the  same  effect. 

Would  you  wish  to  have  on  the  same  vine,  both 
Idack  and  white  grapes,  or  clusters,  the  berries  of 
which  shall  be  some  black  and  others  white,  take 
a  shoot  of  each  kind,  bruise  them  in  their  upper 
part,  so  that  they  may  closely  unite  and  incorpo- 
rate, if  I  may  so  speak,  tie  them  together,  and 
plant  them. 

We  afterwards  requested  from  Euthymenes 
some  instructions  concerning  the  different  kinds 
of  plants  of  the  kitchen  garden  and  fruit  trees. 
Tl  e  former,  said  he,  come  up  sooner  when  we 
make  use  of  seed  which  is  too  or  three  years  old. 
(here  are  some  which  it  is  advantageous  to  water 
with  salt  water.  Cucumber  (a)  are  sweeter  when 
their  seeds  have  been  steeped  in  milk  for  two 
days. — They  thrive  better  in  groun.'s  naturally  a 
little  moist,  than  in  gardens  where  they  are  fre- 
quently watered.  Would  you  have  them  early, 
sow  them  first  in  pots,  and  water  them  with  warm 
water  ;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  they  will  have  less 
flavour  than  if  they  had  been  watered  with  cold 
water.  To  render  them  large,  care  is  taken  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  be  formed,  to  cover  them 
with  a  pot  or  vessel,  or  to  introduce  thetn  into  a 
kind  of  tube.  To  preserve  them  a  long  time,  they 
should  be  covered,  and  kept  hung  up  in  a  well. 

Trees  should  be  planted  in  autumn  or  rather  in 


the  s 


pring.    The  trench  should  be  digged  at  least 


a  year  before  they  are  planted.  It  is  usual  to  leave 
it  a  long  time  open,  as  if  it  were  to  be  fecundated 
by  the  air.  The  dimensions  of  the  trench  are  vari- 
ed according  as  the  soil  is  dry  or  moist.  It  is 
usual  to  allow  to  it  two  feet  and  a  half  in  depth, 
and  two  feet  in  breadth. 

I  only  relate,  said  Euthymenes,  practices  that 
are  known  and  are  familiar  to  all  cultivated  na- 
tions ; — and  which,  replied  I  immediately,  do  not 
sufficiently  excite  their  admiration.  What  time, 
what  reflection  must  not  have  been  necessary  to 
observe  and  gain  a  know  ledge  of  the  wants,  the  va- 
rieties, and  resources  of  Nature, — to  render  her 
docile,  and  diversify  or  correct  her  productions  ! 
l  was  surprised  at  my  arrival  in  Greece,  to  see 
trees  manured  and  pruned  ;  but  how  great  was 
my  admiration  to  find  that  the  secret  had  been 
discovered  to  diminish  the  kernel  of  some  fruits 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  pulp  of  that  of  other 
fruits  and  especially,  pomegranates,  had  been 
made  to  grow  larger  on  the  tree,  by  covering  (hem 

(n)  On  Melons. — From  some  expressions  to  be  found 
in  the  ancient  writers,  there  seems  reason  to  Suppose 
that,  at  the  time  of  which  I  here  speak,  the  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  melons,  ami  considered  them  as  a  spe- 
cies of  cucumber,  but  these  expressions  not  bem;j  suffi- 
ciently clear,  1  shall  content  myself  with  referring  my 
readers  to  tlu  modern  eritics,  as  Jul.  Scalig.  in  Theophr 
•list.  Plant,  lib  7.  cap  3.  p.  74  ;  Bod.  a  Stapel.  in  cap. 
<1.  ejusd.  libr.  p.  7S2  ;  and  several  others.. 


with  an  earthen  vessel  ;  and  that  trees  were  com- 
pelled to  bear  fruits  of  different  kinds,  and  he 
loaded  with  productions  foreign  to  their  nature  ! 

This  latter  prodigy,  said  Euthymenes,  is  effect- 
ed by  grafting,  by  which  the  roughness  and  sour- 
ness of  the  fruits  of  wild  trees  is  corrected.  Al- 
most all  garden  trees  undergo  this  operation, 
which  is  ordinarly  performed  on  trees  of  the  same 
species  ;  as,  for  example,  a  fig  is  grafted  on  anoth- 
er fig-tree,  an  apple  on  a  pear  tree,  &c. 

Figs  ripen  sooner  when  they  have  been  punctur- 
ed by  knats  that  come  from  the  fruit  of  a  wild 
fig-tree,  purposely  planted  near.  Yet  those  which 
ripen  naturally  are  preferred,  and  the  dealers 
who  sell  them  in  the  market  never  fail  to  mentiou 
this  difference. 

It  is  said,  that  pomegranates  will  be  sweeter 
when  the  tree  is  watered  with  cold  water,  and 
pigs  dung  laid  round  the  roots;  that  almonds  have 
more  flavour  when  nails  ate  driven  into  the  trunk 
of  the  treeand  the  sap  suffered  to  flow  out  for  some 
time;  and  that  olive  trees  do  not  thrive  when  they 
are  more  than  three  hundred  stadia  from  the  sea.* 
It  is  likewise  said  that  certain  trees  have  a  sensi- 
ble influence  on  other  trees  ;  that  olive  trees  de- 
light in  the  neighbourhood  of  wild  pomegranates, 
and  garden  promegranates  in  that  of  myrtles.t  It 
is  added,  in  fine,  that  the  difference  of  sex  must 
be  admitted  in  trees  and  plants,  an  opinion  which 
was  at  first  founded  on  the  analogy  that  was  im- 
agined to  exist  between  animals  and  the  other 
productions  of  nature,  and  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  observation  that  palm-trees  do  not  bear 
fiuit  unless  the  females  are  fecundated  by  the 
down  or  dust  contained  in  the  flower  of  the  male. 
This  species  of  phcenonienon  must  first  have  been 
observed  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries; 
lor  in  Greece  the  palm  trees  raised  for  the  orna- 
ments of  gardens  bear  no  dates,  or  at  least  never 
bring  them  to  perfect  maturity. 

In  general  the  fruits  of  Attica  have  a  sweetness 
not  found  in  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
which  advantage  they  owe  less  to  the  industry  of 
the  cultivator  than  the  influence  of  the  climate. 
We  as  yet  are  ignorant  how  far  this  influence  wiW 
correct  the  sourness  of  those  beautiful  fruits 
which  hang  on  that  citron-tree  lately  brought  from 
Persia  to  Athens. 

Euthymenes  spoke  to  us  concerning  rustic  la- 
bours with  pleasure,  and  with  transport  on  the  de- 
lights of  a  country  life. 

One  eveningjwben  we  were  seated  at  a  table,  be- 
fere  his  house,  under  some  superb  palm  trees  that 
arched  over  our  beads,  he  said  to  us:  When  I  walk 
in  my  fields,  all  things  smile  &  seem  embellished 
with  new  ornaments  in  mine  eyes.  These  harvests, 
trees,  and  plants,  exist  only  for  ine,  or  rather  for 
the  necessitous  whose  wants  I  relieve.  Sometimes 
I  create  to  myself  illusion  to  heighten  my  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  earth  then  seems  to  accompany 
her  benefactions  with  a  species  of  delicacy,  an- 
nouncing her  fruits  by  flowers,  as  among  men  ben- 
efits ought  to  be  accompanied  by  the  graces. 

An  emulation  without  rivalry  forms  the  bond  of 
the  union  between  me  a  .d  my  neighbours.  They 
frequently  come  and  take  their  places  around  this 
table,  which  was  never  yet  encircled  but  by  my 
Iriends.     Confidence  and  franknes  reign  at  these 

*  Eleven  leagu  s  and  cine  third. 

■(There  is  in  the  nature  of  ihe  Walnut  and  ihe  Ceda 
on  the  contrary  something  so  hostile  to  the  Thorn,  lh< 
hedges  often  decline  ar.u  perish  in  the  neighborhood  i 
these  trees.— ild.  Am.  Faratr. 
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repasts  ;  we  communicate  to  each  other  our  dis- 
coveries ;  for,  unlike  to  other  artists  who  have 
secrets,  each  is  only  emulous  to  inform  himself 
and  instruct  his  friends, 

Interesting. 

The  following  "  REMARKABLE  CO.\FESX10A 
OF  A  COXDEM.YE/J  MALEFACTOR,  lias  been 
translated  from  tlie  German,  and  published  in   the 

New  Monthly  Mag  a  zinc  fijT  the  present  year.  It  was 
originally  published  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  from  the 
clergyman  who  attended  the  .Malefactor  in  pr.son, 
and  to  whom  the  confession  was  made  —The  intro- 
ductory matter  is  omitted  as  not  necessary  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  confession,  and  as  calculated  to  ex 
tend  the  article  to  too  great  a  length  It  may  however, 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  malefactor  at  the  time 
of  his  execution,  was  but  two  and  twenty  years  ol  age 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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should  immediately  have  quitted  my  father's  house  had 
I  not  been  withheld  by  the  dread  of  the  comments  of  my 
fellow  citizens  would  make  on  my  conduct,  by  whom  it 
might  have  been  deemed  the  effect  of  anger  against  my 
parent  for  so  unkindly  disinheriting  me— by  the  present 
situation  of  affairs  in" our  business,  to  the  prosperity  of 
which  my  presence  was  absolutely  indispensable  and 
lastly,  by  the  evidently  approaching  dissolution  of  my 
still  beloved  lather 

'However,  I  maintained,  during  some  time,   my  re- 
solution of  shunning  her  society;  but  no  sooner  was  she 
s,  than,  on  the  first  opportunity,  following 


Court.  God  alone  knows  the  reason  which  induced 
them  to  resolve  upon  a  new  proceeding,  which  annuled 
their  former  decision  :  but  sure  I  am,  that  the  distrac- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  traveller,  who  feels  himself  reel- 
ing down  the  edge  of  an  unfathomable  precipice,  cannot 
be  compared  to  mine,  when  1  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  them,  and  heard  the  overwhelming  sentence 
which  prohibited  our  union.  And  then  her  tears,  her 
grief,  her  misery — to  describe  our  feelings,  would  be 
fur  bey  md  our  powers;  I  cannot — will  not — doit — it 
would  only  give  unnecessary  pain  to  jour  friendly  heart, 
and  shjke  that  resolution  which  will  ere  long  be  so  ne- 


From  the  London  .Yew  Monthly  Magazine. 
•My  father  was  a  respectable  tradesman  in  this  town 
and  I,  his  only  son,  was  educated  with  all  possible  care, 
under  his  immediate  inspection,  to  succeed  him  in  his 
business.     From  my  earliest  years,  my  disposition  was 
silent  and  reserved,  and  the  perusal  of  instructive  and 
entertaining  books,  the  dearest,  and  almost  sole  employ- 
ment of  my  leisure  hours      I  avoided,  from  choice,  the 
noisy  pleasures  of  the  world;  and  my  parents  cherished 
me,  on  account   of  this  exclusive  attachment  for  mj 
home,    with  redoubled  affection.      In  my  seventeenth 
year  1  lost  my  mother.     -My  father  continued  single  for 
a  considerable  time  longer    in  content  and  happiness; 
he    was    actually  approaching  his  sixtieth    birth  day 
when  he  had  the  weakness  to  fall  in  love    (if,  indeed, 
the  passion    could  be  so  termed)    with    the    youthful 
daughter  of  one  of  our  neighbours,  whose  only  riches 
consisted  in  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  unsullied  re- 
putation.    He  formally  demanded  her  hand  of  her  pa- 
rents: and  the   latter,  who  had  looked  upon  him  as  a 
thriving,   wealthy    tradesman,  compelled  their    child, 
partly   by  threats,  and  partly  by  persuasion,  to  pledge 
her  faith  to  him, rather  with  her  lips  than  with  her  heart. 
The  wedding  day  was  already  fixed,  when  my  father 
fell  dangerously  ill :  he,  however,  soon  partially  recov- 
ered, and   although  his   physician,  and  some  still  re- 
maining weakness  counselled  to  delay,  he  paid  but  little 
attention  to  either,  summoned  up  all  his  strength,  and 
celebrated  his  marriage  as  well  and  as  gaily  as  his  situa- 
tion permitted.     But  on  that  very  day    whilst  seated 
amid  his  friends,  enjoying  the  delights   of  the   festive 
board,  he  suddenly  became  so  faint  and  ill,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  from  the  table   to  his  bed,  from 
which  he  never  again  arose.     He  lingered  in  this  state 
a  whole  year      And  it  is  certain,  mcontestably  ctrtain, 
that  'his  ill-starred  marriage  never  was  consummated. 

'Meanwhile  the  maiden   whom  he  had  espoused,  as- 
sumed the  name   of  h  s  wife,  and  in  reward  for  the  re- 
signation  and  cheerfulness    with  which  she  supported 
the  toils,   and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  an  affectionate  and 
careful  nurse,  he   bequeathed  to  her  by    his    will  his 
whole  property;    and    left  me,   his  only  son-againsl 
whom   he  had  never  had  cause  to  utter  a  single  com- 
plaint—with the  exception  of  my  scanty  legal  portion, 
pennvless!  How  much  reason  soever  I   might  now  ap 
pear  "to  have,  to  hate,  or  at  least,  to  shun  a  person  who 
had  deprived   me,  almost  in   an  unlawful  manner,  of  a 
considerable    fortune    the   contrary    feel  ng    preva  led 
over  my  resentment.     She  was,  as   I   have  already  ob- 
served, young,   beautiful,  of  an  irreproachable  charac 
ter;  mild  and  obliging  towards  every  body,  and  from  the 
first  moment  of  our  acquaintance,  peculiarly  engaging 
in  her  behaviour  to  me.     Little  then  aware  of  the  rea- 
son, 1  yet  sought  her  company  at  every  leisure  hour- 
delighted  in  her  conversation— often  asked  her  opinion 
on  the  concerns  of  the  house,  and  soon  observed  with 
secret  pleasure,  that  she  was  on  her  part  anxious  to  ob 
tain  mine,  even  on  trifles,  anclfollowed  my  advice  with 
the  most  scrupulous  attention.      Thus  passed  on  some 
months,  and  I  thought  not  on  the  danger  of  our  grow- 
ing attachment :    but  when  she  daily  became  dearer  to 
ine,  when  no  place  without  her  any  longer  had  charms 
for  me,  and  sleeping  or  waking,  her  idea  was  constant- 
ly present  to  my  thoughts  ;  then,  too  late,  1  observed  the 
flame  that  glowed  within  my   breast.     Terrified  at  the 
precipice  on  which    I   stoid,  and   resolved  as  much  as 
possible  to  avoid  one    who   never  could   be   mine,  1 


aware  of  th._, 

me  to  a  sequestered  part  of  the  house,  she  implored  me  :  cessary  tor  my  own  support.' 

with  tears  in  her  eves,  to  tell  her  the  reason  of  such  an  j       Here  the  unhappy  man  paused  for  some  minutes  : — 

alteration  in  my  conduct,  for  which  she  had  never  in-l  tears  no  longer  to  be  restrain  d,  burst   from  his  eyes  j 

tentionallv  given  me  anv  cause.  I  stammered  out  some-  |  and  mine,  I  acknowledge,  flowed  treely  :  he   perceived 

thing  in  the  form  of  an  excuse,  but  all  that  1  could  say,  I  them,  gratefully  pressed  my  offered  hand  and  continued 

was,'  by  her,  gently,  yet  clearly  refuted  ;  and  at  last,  as  j  his  sad  tale. 

my   agitation  increased,  and  some  words  escaped  me,        'The  decree   of  the  church  ordered  us  to  remove  to 

which    but  too   well  explained    my    real  feelings,    she  j  separate  habitations    but  neither  forbad  my  seeing  nor 

could  no  longer  restrain  the  impulse  of  her  affection,    conversing  with  my  step-mother,  as  she  was  now  deno 


but  throwing  herself  into  my  arms,  avowed  her  attach 
ment  to  me.  This  event  put  an  enu  to  all  constraint  on 
my  part,  and  no  longer  endeavouring  to  disguise  mjr 


minated,  as  often  as  I  pleased  All  hope  had  not, yet 
vanished,  of  once  more  changing  our  destiny  by  a  new 
representation;  and  as  my  persuasions  and  arguments 
love'  I  still  forced  myself  to  try  to  impress  on  her  mind  j  alone  witbeld  the  wretched  girl  from  adopting  the  most 
the  impossibility  ot  her  ever  being  mine,  and  the  abso-  j  desperate  measures  ;  and  my  own  misery  found  its  only 
lute  necessity  ot  an  eternal  separation  from  ber;  and  relief  in  her  society,  now  b  come  indispensable  to  my 
after  an  heart-rending  effort,  burst  from  her  in  agony   happiness,  1  was  by  her  side  from  morning  till  night  yet 


and  despair.  But  she  clung  to  my  arm,  asserted  that 
she  was  but  the  legal,  nominal  wife  of  my  father ;  set  be- 
fore me  the  certainty  of  the  speedy  removal  of  that  ob- 
stacle, and  insinuated  the  delightful  hope,  that  a  mere 
name  would  be  the  insuperable  barrier  to  the  accomp- 
lishment of  our  mutual  wishes. 

'Her  urgent  entreaties,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  she  adverted  to  the  latter  alluring  argument, 
finally  overpowered  by  weak  opposition.  But  by  that 
holy  name,  before  whose  judgm.-nt  seat  I  am  about  so 
soon  to  appear,  I  swear  to  you,  reverend  sir,  that  no 
thing  passed  between  us,  with  which  my  conscience  at 
that  awful  hour,  can  reproach  me  A  tender  embrace, 
and  reciprocal  assurances  of  attachment  and  constancy, 
were  all  that  1  wished  for,  attempted  to  obtain,  or  she 
permitted. 

•At  length,  my  father  expired;  and  some  weeks  af- 
terwards, she  renewed  her  entreaties  and  persuas.ons 
forme  to  procure  legal  adv.ee  for  our  guidance  I  dar- 
ed not  undeceive  myself;  but  in  proportion  as  my  love 
for  her  augmented,  my  once  confi  lent  hope  ot  ever  po- 
sessing  Her  had  declined.  At  length,  trembling  for  her 
sake,  and  desperately  desirous  of  putting  an'  end  to 
the  distracting  uncertainty  m  which  I  existed,  1  hasten- 
ed to  the  nearest  advocate,  and  unreservedly  confidtd 
to  him  every  circumstance  of  our  situation  He  inspired 
me  with  hope,  instantly  dispatching  a  petition  in  my 
name  to  the  Htgh  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  a  dispensa- 
tion ;  but,  either  from  ignorance  or  carelessness,  (for 
I  would  not  willingly  impute  worse  motives  to  my  coun- 
tryman) he  touched  so  lightly  on  the  important  point  of 
the  unconsummated  yet  legally  concluded  murr.age, 
that  a  double  motive,  and  a  dark,  artful  design  were, 
with  too  great  seeming  justice,  afterwards  imputed  to 
us  on  that  account 

'Imagine  to  yourself  our  transports  of  joy,  when  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  we  received  the  most  ample 
permission  to  marry ;  and  from  a  state  of  tormenting 
anxiety,  we  ..re  at  once  elevated  to  the  calm  confidence 
of  bliss  in  our  approaching  union.  Can  you  doubt  the 
purity  of  our  attachment,  when  I  affirm  to  you,  by  the 
Omnipresent  Deity,  that,  notwithstanding  this  permis- 
sion, notwithstanding  she  was  my  very  shadow,  and 
watched  every  look  of  mine  to  obey  it ;  though  I  loved 
her  with  indescribable  ardour,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  how  1  might  best  piomote  her  happiness,  and  cer- 
tainly might  with  a  word,  have  induced  a  woman  wh 
loved  me  tar  better  than  herself,  to  dare  every  th.ng  fin 
iny  sake,  I  repeat  that  more  than  four  Weeks  went  by. 
without  any  thing  more  having  passed  between  us, 
which  we  couid  not,  without  hesitation,  or  tht  fear  oi 
blame,  have  confessed  to  the  severest  inquisitor  of  our 
conduct 

'We  no  longer  kept  our  love  or  our  intentions   a   se- 
cret from    the   world;  but  made  open  preparations  to, 
our  appro, cling  wedding,  and  by  the  singularity  or  tin 
vent,  i  xcit  d  the  curiosity  and  attention  of  our  neigh- 
o  us,  airradv  envious  of  our  felic.ty      The  magistracy 
tcrf.  r-d,  commanded  us  topostponeourmarriage.au 
made  a  report  of  the  whole  affair  to  the  Ecclesiastical 


still  guiltless  as  ever 

Alas  !  a  neighbour  who  was  often  with  us,  and  who 
manifested  real  compassion  for  our  sufferings,  had  the 
imprudence  one  day  to  say  before  us,  that  were  he  in 
my  place,  he  would  not  scruple  to  pursue  another  course 
—that  the  object  of  the  court,  was  merely  to  extort  mo- 
ney from  us,  and  that  in  his  opinion,  a  living  proof  of 
our  love,  would  procure  a  permission  for  our  marriage, 
sooner  than  all  the  advocates  in  Germany. 

'Of  what  use  would  it  now  be  to  me,  worthy  sir,  to 
boast  of  forbearance  which  can  no  longer  gain  me  any 
advantage  or  avert  my  fate  ;  but  my  own  heart  tells  me 
that  even  tins  alluring  sophistry  would  have  failed  to 
work  its  effect,  had  it  not  made  a  deeper  impression  on 
her  mind  than  on  mine  Her  persuasions,  arguments, 
and  entreaties,  once  more  conquered  my  resolution  ;  and 
fondly  cherishing  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  future 
happiness,  which  her  ardent  imagination  suggested,  in  a 
fatal  moment,  we  followed  his  rash  counsel 

'Whilst  inwardly  convinced  of  the  innocence  and  rec- 
titude of  our  intentions,  we  indulged  ourselves  in  a 
dream  too  blissful  to  be  durable,  she  felt  that  she  was 
soon  likely  to  become  a  mother  With  a  tender  em- 
brace, her  eyes  raised  in  gratitude  towards  heaven,  she 
communicated  th.s  int.  Iligence  to  me  :  attempted  not  to 
conceal  her  situation  from  her  friends  ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, proclaimed  every  where,  that  1  was  the  father— that 
she  never  would  acknowledge  any  other  for  her  hus- 
band but  me,  and  that,  already,  in  the  sight  of  God,  she 
considered  me  as  such,  trusting  that  the  i  vent  would  fa- 
cilitate the  dearest  wishes  of  her  heart-  our  so  long 
contracted  union  In  short,  by  the  intentional  publici- 
ty we  gave  to  the  affair,  it  quickly  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  magistracy,  who  once  more  resolved  to  in- 
terfere, and  summoned  us  to  appear  before  them.— 
Neither  of  us  hesitated  to  confess  the  whule  ;  and  the 
natural,  though  by  us  unforeseen  consequence  of  our 
avowal,  was  a  fresh  investigation,  immediate  separation 
and  imprisonment,  which  however,  was,  fo.-  her,  miti- 
gated t"  confinement  to  her  own  house.  Even  jet  I 
beheve,  and  my  friend,  the  advocate,  befor.  mentioned, 
confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  that  the  whole  might  at 
last  have  been  happily  brought  to  a  conclusion,  had 
not  an  unexpected  event  confounded  all  who  were  fa- 
vorable to  our  cause,  and  plunged  us  in  disgrace  and 
msery. 

'To  be  brief,  she,  to  whom  confinement  and  separa- 
,on  from  me,  were  insupportable,  attempting  to  escape, 
ivas  detected,  brought  back,  and,  notwithstanding  her 
ondition,  treated  with  inhuman  severity  At  this  news, 
mv  former  patient  endurance  was  changed  into  despair 
and  madness.  Flight  and  lvr  delivi  ranee,  were,  fn.m 
•  hat  moment,  the  sole  and  anxious  obj  cts  of  my 
thoughts;  and,  in  the  state  of  mind,  in  which  I  then  was, 
I  considered  but  how  to  accomplish  the  first,  without 
having  imagined  the  means,  by  which  I  could  effect  the 
second. 

1  contrived  to  make  my  escape  unobserved  that  very 
night  ;  and  I  was  already  b  yond  the  walls  of  mj  pris- 
on, ere  I  reflected  how  1  could  succeed  in  #tcuing  her, 
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lours,  already  envious  of  our  felic.ty  The  magistracy  J  'I  contrived  to  make  my  escape  unobserved  that  very 
.  iterferf-d,  commanded  us  to  po-tpone  our  marriage,  an  I  night  ;  and  I  was  already  beyond  the  walls  of  my  prjs- 
niade  a  report  of  the  whole  affair  to  the  Ecclesiastical  \  on,  ere  I  reflected  how  1  could  succeed  in  #<.cuing  her, 
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and  carrying  her  orl  v.i.u  me  iiiuther  we  siiould  flee 
or  how  we  should  live,  seemed  at  that  moment;  tr,Ht.s 
which  necessity  would  easily  and  quickly  (each  us.  - 
Hew  lo  get  to  her  was  my  only  difficulty  Were  I  once 
taken,  nothing  could  be  more  certain,  than  that  I  should 
be  closer  confined  than  before,  anil  deprived  of  every 
future  chance  of  escape.  \\  hat  was  to  br  done  for  our 
preservation  must  be  quickly  done,  as  I  could  nut  as- 
sure myself  that  my  absence  would  rema.n  undiscov- 
ered another  hour.  Whilst  a  thousand  plans,  no 
sooner  formed  than  rejected,  rushed  across  my  uund, 
the  idea  presented  itself  of  setting  fire  to  the  house,  or 
rather  wooden  hovel,  in  which  she  was  confined  ;  and, 
amidst  the  alarm  and  confusion  this  would  occasion, 
to  force  my  way  to  her,  bear  her  through  the  flames. 
support  her  in  our  flight,  whilst  my  strength  sufficed, 
and  to  trust  to  circumstances  for  the  rest.  This  pro- 
ject was  no  sooner  conceived  tuan  executed:  a  neigh- 
bouring lamp  afiirded  me  fire,  and  the  dry  wooden  work 
of  the  house  soon  burst  into  a  flame.  1  was,  unrecog- 
nized, among  the  first  to  giv  the  alarm,  rushed  safely 
through  the  flames,  and  boie  her,  halt  dead  with  terror 
and  surprise,  beyond  the  city  gates  But,  alas,  how  sel- 
dom does  our  strength  second  our  will  !  The  xei  i ,.  ns 
Iliad  already  madi  the  weight  of  mj  beloved  burthen 
— the  length  of  the  way,  and  my  own  bodily  weakness 
from  long  confinem,  nt,  overcame  me  about  a  mile  from 
thi  gat  s  of  the  town,  and  I  sank  senseless  upon  the 
ground,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood  from  a 
wound  I  hacl  received  in  my  neck  during  the  fire.  Mj 
unl.app)  partner  attempted  to  support  me,  but  in  vain  ; 
her  Wi  ak  u  ss  n  quired  assistance  for  herself  — 15'  sides, 
we  were  ..hi  adj  missed,. our  pursu  rs  arrived,  secured 
its,  and  once  more  dragged  us  hack  to  our  prisons 

'I  was  now,  as  1  had  foreseen,  and  dreadi  d,  more 
closelv  confined  than  before,  and  my  death  unavoidable  ; 
but  even  this  reflect. on  strengthened  my  deSpi  rate  re- 
solution, once  more,  to  dare  all  hazards— to  succeed  or 
perish  M)  j.,  ler  belonged  to  that  class  of  rough  bal- 
dened wretches,  in  whose  breast  ev  rv  f  vlmg  of  hu- 
manity seems  totally  e-xt  net  One  day  I  surprised  him 
asleep  Despair  gave  me  strength;  i  found  mi. ins  to 
get  rid  of  my  chains,  stole  the  key  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  was  already  half  out  of  the  door,  when  he  awoke, 
and  sprang  furiously  at  er  me  1  was  the  younger, 
and,  in  the  scuffle  which  ensued,  proved  likewise  the 
stronger.  1  grappled  with  h,m,  and  seizing  him  b\  the 
tliro.it,  fastened  him  with  so  firm  a  grasp  to  the  wall,  as 
to  n  nder  it  impossible  for  him  to  cry  out  for  assistance 
I  then  demanded  of  him  to  swear  not  to  betray  my  es- 
cape-, hut  instead  of  replying,  the  wretch,  unperceiVed 
by  me,  drew  ,.  knife  from  his  pocket,  with  Which  he  at- 
tempted to  stab  me  in  the  back.  1  however,  wrested  it 
from  lum  ,  and  as  I  clearly  perceived,  that  ifhe  lived  all 
chanc-  of  saving  rny  own  life  w*s  lost,  I  buried  it  twice 
in  his  throat,  li  ft  him  dying  on  the  ground,  and  fled. 
Again  i  reached  her  I  adored  in  safety;  for  she  was,  I 
well  knew,  on  account  of  her  dangerous  state,  allowed 
to  be  at  liberty  on  bail— and  once  more  we  resolved  to 
flv  together.  But  the  retributive  arm  of  the  avengi  r  of 
blood  was  close  behind  me  we  ware  pursued,  retaken, 
and  now  w  thin  a  few  days,  an  ignominious  and  inevi- 
table death  awaits  me  Oh,  how  welcome  to  mfc-  is  its 
approach'— Is  it  possible,  think  vou,  I  can  regret  to 
leave  a  world,  which  has  branded  my  name  With  infa 
my,  and  heaped  upon  my  soul  an  accumulated  mass  of 
the  deeptst  and  most  irremidable  misery  ?' 

Here  the  unfortunate1  man  roncluded  his  history,  and 
hero  cally  ha-  k:  pt  his  promise  of  p,,t;entlv,  yet  firmly 
Submitting  to  his  fate.  Oh  !  1  could  tell  yoti  much  of 
his  courage  in  the  last  awful hour-=-of-4iis  heart-rending 
interview  with  his  miserable  will— of  his  repentance. 
piety,  and  holy  confidence  of  pardon,  but  you  must  for- 
give me  if  I  break  off  this  long  letter  abruptly  This 
p  lor  youth  has  become  so  dear  to  me,  that  I  cannot 
think  of  h,m  without  tears  :  and  if  jours  hav  not  already 
fallen  over  his  m- l.neholv  history,  the  blame  must  l.e 
upon  the  un-kilfuincss  of  my  description,  which  nay 
have  weakened  the  interest  and  compassion  bis  unhappy 
fate  would  otherwise  have  excited. 


A  RECEIPT  TO  DESTROY  FLIES. 
These  troublesome  insects  may  be  effectually  destroyed 
without  the  use  of  poison  Take  half  a  tea-spoon  full  of 
black  peppc  r  in  powder,  one  tea-spoon  full  of  brown  Mi- 
gar  and  one  table-spoon  of  cream,  mix  them  well  io- 
Wether,  and  place  them  in  the  room  on  a  plate  where 
the  flies  are  troublesome,  and  they  will  soon  disappear. 
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In  this  paper  we  have  the  pleasure  to  insert,  the  first, 
of  a  series  of  numbers  on  UMiniNr;  a  subject  worthy  of 
the  deepest  attention,  yet  very  little  understood  or  prac 
used  in  .Maryland  We  have  obtained  permission  to 
slate,  that  these  essays  come  from  the  pin  of  Caleb 
Kirk,  of  Delaware,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  de- 
iail  of  twenty  years  of  actual  experiments  The  name 
if  the  author,  and  the  length  of  his  experience,  g.ve 
ampie  assurance  of  the  integrity  and  the  value  of  all  he 
says  —  

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Sib  — When  canine  maaness,  (.as  it  does  at  present.) 
appears  in  remote  places,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  epi- 
demic, therefore,  more  prevalent  than  when  sporadic, 
or  propagated  by  the  bite  only,  consequently  additional 
precaution  towards  it,  becomes  necessary,  aiiet  that 
aioiie  i>  ample  security.  Jt  is  a  primary  disease  with 
dug  species  only,  as  an  epide  nic,  although  generating  a 
poison  that  actson  most  other  animals  l)o:s  therefore 
should  be  closely  watched  by  their  owners  and  confin- 
ed, in  the  slightest  appearance  of  indisposit  ion  The  first 
.smploms  are  dropping  of  the  ears,  iail  and  head,  a 
dull  watery  eye,  drawing  up  m  the  loins,  indiff"  re  nee  to 
food— changed  appetite  and  manners  then  stupor  and 
inattention,    shown    by   running   against    persons     ind 

lungs,  and  final,}  wiidness,  &c  -  It  is  probably  cttra 
ule  in  dogs,  by  emptying  the  stomach,  and  salt  diet 
When  propagated  by  the  bite,  it  se,  ms  to  be  uni- 
versally fatal,  a  disorganization  o  certain  nerves,  indis- 
pensable' to  vital  functions,  having  been  effected  bv  the 
poison  before  its  npcation  is  discovered,  neither  are 
there  any  medicinal  preventatives  against  it.  On  no 
subject  has  human  ingenuity  been  more  i  xti  n  ly  ol 
eagerly  exerted,  from  ibe  beginning -of  known  .mi  ,  to 
this.  But  llu-  surgical  antidote,  is  unquestionably  infalli- 
ble, and  may  bi  easily  applied  bi  the  clnmsii  si  and  most 

imid  hand.  The  bite  of  a  mad  dog  ,s  alw  .\  s  s-uperficia' 
and  in  safe  places  to  cut,  being  on  ihe  convexity  or  ex- 
terior of  the  body,  while  the  vessels  and  nerves  run  n 
the  hollows  of  n,  and  may  be  felt  thumping  to  the  touch, 
cut  out  then  the  part  bitien  beyond  the  length  bf  a  dog's 
tooth,  instantly,  and  if  it  spouts  flood,  stop  it  with  the 
finger,  gently  pressed  on  the  orifice,  until  a  surgeon  is 
called.  MEDICUS. 


TO  M  tKB  GINGEK  HEIili  —  \  VliKY  At.KLli  ABLE, 
(111. A  I'  AM)  WHOLESOME  BEVERAGE. 

Take  of  Water  6  gallons  ;  Brown  Sugar  5  1-2  pounds - 
Brandy  2  quarts;  Lemon  Peals  I  dozen  ;  a  race  of  G.n 
ge  r,    )  ounces-  and  one  pint  of  Yeast 

The  Yeast  to  be  put  m  the  keg  first,  and  the  other 
ingredients  to  be  boiled  all  together,  and  suffered  to 
stand  until  milk  w.r  n;  then  to  be  poured  on  the  Yeast 
and  left  to  ferment  for  24  hours.  Then  stop  the  bung 
liol    and  I-  i  it  settl.  a  day  or  two  before  you  bottle  it  off. 

Patent  Self  Feeding  Wheat  Fan. 

IIEXiiY  HEK.UNG.No.  l7,jrEl,krrii'illlmrj\  RaX- 
timore  s  th  die  proprietor  of  Jacob  Buomwkll's  t'a- 
in'i   Se'f  Feetlittg  Wheat  Fan,  for'the atlantic  states. 

lie  informs  farmers  generally,  that  he  has  on  hand, 
and  manufactures  daily,  II  h 'at  Fans  on  the  above  plan, 
which  he  wdl  warrant  lo  be  superior  to  any  Wheat  Fan. 
now  m  use,  in  the  United  States. 

The  price  of  the  above  Fan  is  S-15,  and  should  any 
Gentleman  purchase  one,  and  not  find  it  as  represented, 
Mr.  He;  ring  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  return  it,  and 
pledges  himsi  If  to  return  the  money  paid  for  it. 

II  hi  at  Fan  makers,  or  others  wishing  to  make  Fans 
upon  the  above  plan,  can  have  the  privil  ge,  by  paying 
f^  i  tin-  eai  ii  fan  lit-  the  term  of  fourteen  years. 

I  lie  public  ;,re  hereby  informed,  that  all  patent  rights 
•  hied    bv  me  for  using  Jacob   Bromwell's  patent   self 
■feeding  -wheal  fan,  are  issued  upon  an  engraved  pla'e  re- 
piesem.ng  toe  Fan  HENUY   HKkiUM,', 

Sole  Proprietor  for  the  Atlantic  States. 

We  lb  ■   undersigned,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  have 

en  and  examined  Jacob  ItroinweV'a  Patent  self  feeding 

'I  heat  Fan  as  manufactured  by  Henry  Herring\  i  nu  have 

no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  the  farmers,  as  thd 

e  si  we  have  ever  seen  and  particularly  well  calculated 

i    .le    cleaning  of  he-ge-  .Tops 

The  priiic.ph  of  Self  Feeding,  being,  in  our  opinion, 
I  e  most   simple,   and  at   the  s  .me  time  the  most  effi. 
i'  ent  dial  can  be  ,m  ..g  ned,  and  the  least  liable  to  get 
lit  of  onlr. 

Ed   Johnson,  Mayor,       I   Win  ATc.  Donald  &  Son, 
Rii  hard  Fiis'iij,  I  Doct  James  Stew  .■-.', 

Richard  Cat  in,  Robei  I  .Mil's,  Architect. 


The  act,  providing  for  ihe  separation  of  the  District 
of  Maine,  has  passed  both  houses  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  bill 
was  carried  by  1|^>  to  J7-  The  town  meetings  in  the  Dis- 
trict, are  to  be  filnden  on  the-  26th  of  July,  and  the  votes 
are  to  be  returned  to  the  proper  office  on  or  before  the 
fourth  Monday  in  August.  The  separation  is  to  tak. 
place,  provided  there  should  be,  in  the  wh  ile  District, 
a  majority  of l^OO  votes  m  favour  of  the  me.  sure. 

Linen  and  Thread  from  Nettles  —  T  he  Irish  have  re- 
cently  made  some  experiments  upon  th-  floss  of  nettles, 
tor  the  manufacture  of  thread  and  linen  -  and  the  result 
is  said  to  be,  that  both  these  articles  are  obta  n  d  equal, 
if  no'  superior,  to  the  thread  and  linen  from  flax. 


Present  prices  of  Country  produce,  in  the  LalU- 
more  market. 

Touacco  — has  considerably  improved,  since  our  last 
r,  port.  Particular  inquiries,  authorize  us  in  quoting 
I'atiixeivt  Tobacco,  common  quality,  at  S  ft  few—best, 
10  a  g.1  J.  ■Eight  hogshe  ids  of  wagon  Tobacco,  made  by 
il.  C.  Hobbs,  Frederick  county,  very  fine  quality,  sold 
on  Wedn.  sday,  for  gl2  50  —  and  a  crop  of  And'w  Mer- 
cers, same  county,  averaged  yesterday,  about  Sll  — 
Two  hogsheads  James  River,  good  quality,  sold  by  Mess 
I'leasinis  (J  Son,  tins  week,  for  ft7— Wheat,  reel,  from 
lie  in  county,  sold  yesterday  morning  at  SI  2  !-2— 
Corn  5o  to  52  -Uye'rO— Oats  50— Liverpool  blown  Salt, 
retail,  per  bushel',  75  cents  -  fresh  Pork  H  to  lOets  per 
lb  -  chickens  25  to  37  U<3  etch—Beef,  best,  10  to  12- 
Veal,  per  lb.  7  to  10— do- per  qr.  from  the  wagons,  1  25 
to  Si  5  —Mutton  6  to  el—  Potatoes  87  1-2  to  $1  l>cr 
bushel-  Egg-.  25  per  doz.  -  Hay,  best  timothy,  gl6  per 
ton— Straw  15  to  £16-  Butter  20  to  2.5. 


This  fan,  as  to  size,  is  precisely  thai  of  the  common 
kind,  and  differs  from  them  only  in  the  hopper,  feeder 
and  shoe 

'flu-  hopper  being  upright  on  the  sides,  and  bevelling 
at  both  ends,  to  the  centre,  within  about  9  inches  at 
the  bottom,  in  which  is  placed  the  feeder,  which  is  a 
fluted  or  toothed  roller  of  about  8  inches  diameter,  the 
full  width  of  the  Fan — and  put  in  motion  by  a  hand 
chain,  leading  from  the  band  wheel  attached  to  the 
feeder,  to  another  behind  the  mam  cog  or  elriving 
wheel  of  the  Fan,  which  gives  the  feeding  motion  the 
same  as  the  turning  of  the  Fan,  either  fast  or  slow.  The 
wheat  and  chaff  thus  passing  over  the  feeder,  in  a  thin, 
1 1 road  sheet  the  full  width  of  the  Fan,  has  to  fall  about 
a  foot  upon  the  riddle,  thereby  enabling  the  wind  to  act 
upon  the  smallest  particles  of  chaff  before  it  touches 
the  shoe 

The  shoe  is  made  to  receive  the  different  kinds  of 
riddles  necessary  to  clear,  all  kinds  of  grain  ;  and  to  cor- 
respond with  the  hopper  and  feeder,  being  entirely  open 
on  the  back  part,  and  placed  a  foot  below  the  feeder, 
in  ord-r  to  let  the  blast  of  the  Tan  operate  on  the  chaff 
as  it  falls  The  shoe  being  bung  in  straps  and  put  in 
motion  by  an  arm  tumbler  and  spring,  works  very  light. 
T  e  screen  is  that  of  the  common  kind.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  Fan  over  those  now  in  use,  are,.^rst  That 
of  chaffing  120  bushels  of  wheat  an  hour,  (or  as  fast  as 
three  men  can  fill  the  hopper)  which  Mr.  Herring  war- 
rants it  lo  do,  and  to  do  it  well,  and 

Secondly)  without  the  disagreeable-  necessity  (as  in 
the  common  way)  of  feeding  with  the  band,  which  eve- 
ry farmer  kndws  must  l>e  done  with  the  common  kind 
of  Fan,  when  ihe  wheat  is  trodden  or  got  out  with  mil. 
chlnery,  and  the  chaff  coarse,  which  is  the  most  disa- 
greeable part  of  cleaning  wheat. 

This  Fih  has  also  a  decided  advantage  in  the  second 
t.me  through,  over  the  common  kind,  in  the  feeding,  as 
it  always  exposes  a  broader  surface  of  wheat  to  ihe  ac« 

tion  of  the  wmel  

An  el»gant  engraving,  representing  the  construction 
nt  tins  admirable  Fan,  accompanies  this  number  of  the 
American  Farmer,  and  though  not  exactly  the  size  of 
our  sheet,  will  very  well  admit  of  beina  bound  in  the 
first,  volume  of  this  work. 
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|pER.|RETAIL    PRICE.S 


bbl. 


box 


lb. 

qtl. 

bbl. 


bbl 


bLtl ,  Northern  mess    - 
No  1.      ■ 
No  2.  - 
Bacon,        -----    lib. 
Butter,  Ferkin 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        -        -        -        - 
Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  o  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cbeesc,  American, 
Feathers, 
Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

herrings,  Susquehannah 
mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  ... 

middlings, 

rye,  ... 

Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned,       • 
Flax,       -        -     '  - 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard,  -        » 

Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house,        • 
Oil,  spermaceti,"  -        » 

PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime     2d    do. 
cargo      3d     do. 
Plaster, 

ground     - 
Rice,  - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof  gal. 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple,     1st  proof 
Gin,  Holland,        1st  proof 
do.  4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 
Hum,  Jamaica,  - 

American,    1st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

Soap,  American,  ivhite, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 
brown,        - 
loaf,  - 

lump,  ... 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     -        -        -        - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.      middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TEAS,  Bohea,         - 

Souchong,       ... 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's, 


cask 
bush 
lb. 


gal. 


gal. 
bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 


17 
15 

13  50 
16 


2' 

45 

46 

53 

80 

S3 

28 

25 

20 

18 

45 

10 

60 

3  50 
2  75 
9 
7 
5 
5 
4 

4  c 
none 

do 
do 
12 
12 
25 
62  1-2 
75 
1 
1 

18 

16 

14 

5 

1 


RATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 

OF  BANK  BILLS. 

Corrected  monthly  for  the  American  Farmer. 

Branches  of  the  U.  States'  Bank  not  paya-  \ 
able  at  Baltimore.  > 


POETRY. 


Boston  Banks 
20  City  Banks 


NEW-TORK. 


par 
par 


50 


22 

scarce 
15 
65 


retail 
12 
7  8 
6 
5 
5 
4 


50 


lb. 


lb 
bu 


lb. 

cwt 


lb. 


lb. 


12 


76 

6 

25 
75 
50 

50 
50 
75 
50 
IS 
9 
19 

25 
20 

70 
75 
12 

50 

50 
25 
50 
63 
75 
75 
25 
75 
80 
40 
65 
S5 
37 
25 
33 


50 


25 


NEW-JERSEY. 

2i  State  Bank  Camden 

Trenton,  Newark,  and  Brunswick, 
Mount  Holly  Bridgetown,  &c. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia, 

Stephen  Girard's  Bank, 

Chester,  Easton,  Harrisburg.Montgomery,  \  }  ^ 

Hulmeville,  Germanlown,  j 

Carlisle  Bank.Chambersburg,  Gettysburg,  }  i  i_2  a2  a0 

York,  Lancaster,  and  Columbia  Bridge, 
Carlisle,  (Agricultural) 
Bank  of  Pittsburg, 
Westmoreland,    Btdford,   Brownsville,     ) 

Meadville,  Centre,  Huntingdon,  Milton  , 

DELAWARE. 

Bank  of  Delaware, 

Wilmington  and  Brandywine, 

State   Bank    at    Dover,    and  Branches, 

Laurel, 

Smyrna  and  Milford, 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown  Banks, 

Alexandria  Banks,   (excepting  the   Me- 

M«chanics  and  the  Franklin. 
Mechanics  of  Alexandria,  20 

Franklin  of  Alexandria,  SO 

VIRGINIA. 


par 
1  dis. 
1  do. 

par  a  aS-4 
par  a  do. 


nominal. 
6a7  1-2  dis. 

■  nominal. 


1  a  1  1-2 
1  a  1  1-2 

1  a  1  1-2 
50  dull 


dis. 
do 


15 
13 


20 
17 
15 


50 


1   1-2 

7  1-2  a  25 
no  sale 


6  1-2 

7  1-2 

2ja3 


do. 
dis. 


60 


62  1- 

20 


Bank   of   Virginia,   Farmers'  Bank,    and 

Branches, 
Unchartered  banks,  various 
Saline  and  Parkersburg 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

State  Bank  and  branches 
Newbern  and  Cape  Fear 

S0U1H  CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA, 

Bank  Bills 

OHIO. 

Chillicothe,  Marietta,  Muskingum,  Urban. ~\ 
na,  Stubenville,  &c.  \ 

Mount  Pleasant,  Montpelier,  New  Lisbon,   f 
St.  Clairsville,  &c.  J      , 

gC^The  above  are  the  present  rates  ;  before  6ur  next 

report,  they  may  vary  generally  Ual  per  cent,  except 

those  marked  thus  *,  which  are  more  fluctuating. 


15  a  25* 


15 


Garrick  used  to  employ  one  Stone  to  pick  him  up  low 
actors  ;— he  was  to  find  Uim  a  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  had  engaged  one.  Not  long  before  the  play  began, 
he  sent  the  following  note  to  Garrick  :- 

"  Sir,  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  getting  drunk  at 
the  Bear.  He  swears  d--mn  his  eyes  if  he'll  play  to- 
night. W    Stohe." 

Gurrick's  .Answer.— "Stone;  the  Bishop  may  go  to  the 
Devil.     I  don't  know  a  greater  rascal  except  yourself. 

D.  Garrick." 


>  50 

)  50 

37 

75 

100 
150 
150 


TUB   BUTTERFLY   AND  THE  SNAIL 

All  upstarts,  insolent  in  place, 
Remind  us  of  their  vulgar  race. 
As  in  the  sunshine  of  the  morn 
A  Butterfly  (but  newly  born) 
Sate  proudly  perching  on  a  rose, 
With  pert  conceit  his  bosom  glows; 
His  wings  (all  glorious  to  behold) 
1'ediopt  with  azure,  jet,  and  gold, 
Wide  he  displays  ;  the  spangled  dew 
Reflects  his  eyes  and  various  hue. 

His  now  forgotten  friend,  a  Snail, 
Beneath  his  house  with  slimy  trail 
Crawls  o'er  the  grass,  whom  when  he  spies, 
In  wrath  he  to  the  gard'ner  cries, 
"What  means  yon  peasant's  daily  toil. 
From  choking  weeds  to  rid  the  soil  ? 
Why  v.  akr  you  to  the  morning's  care  ? 
Why  with  new  arts  correct  the  year? 
Why  grows  the  peach  with  crimson  hue  i 
And  why  the  plum's  inviting  blue  ? 

Were  they  to  feast  his  face  design'd, 
That  vermin  of  voracious  kind  ? 
Crush  the  slow,  the  pilfering  race, 

So  purge  thy  garden  from  disgrace." 
"What  arrogance  !  (the  Snail  replied) 

How  insolent  is  upstart  pride  ! 

Hadst  thou  not  thus,  with  insult  vain, 

Provok'd  my  patience  to  complain, 

1  had  conceal'd  thy  meaner  birth, 

Nor  trae'd  thee  to  the  scum  of  earth  : 

For  scarce  nine  suns  have  wak'd  the  hours, 

To  swell  the  fruit  and  paint  the  flowers, 

Since  I  thy  humbler  life  survey'd, 

In  base,  in  sordid  guise  array'd  ; 

A  hideous  insect,  vile,  unclean, 

You  dragg'd.a  slow  and  noisome  train  : 

And  from  your  spider-bowels  drew 

Foul  film,  and  spun  the  dirty  clue. 

I  own  my  humble  life,  good  friend  ; 

Snail  was  I  born,  and  Snail  shall  end. 

And,  what's  a  Butterfly  ?  at  best, 

He's  but  a  caterpillar  drest ; 

And  all  thy  race  (a  numerous  seed) 

Shall  prove  of  caterpillar  breed." 

www  w»  www  vw 

A  FRAGMENT. 

*****[n  the  sheltering  grave  the  wo-fraught 
'.eart  will  be  at  ease  :  the  clouds  of  anguish  which 
darken  life's  short  day  pervade  not  that  still  re- 
treat. The  poisonous  breath  of  calumny  and  the 
envenomed  tongue  of  envy,  here  lose  their  cor- 
roding influence.  The  sympathetic  mind  agoniz- 
ed by  distress,  unable  to  support  the  storm  of  ill 
fortune,  sinks  calmly  into  the  embrace  of  death, 
into  the  phicid  enjoyments  of  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity. Oppressed  virtue  finds  a  secure  asylum 
for  overbearing  greatness;  and  the  upbraiding 
charity  of  proud  opulence  is  no  longer  painful  to 
its  object.  The  distinctions  in  society,  which  con- 
sign merit  to  oblivion  and  raise  the  worthless  from 


It  was  told  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  Mrs.  M.  a  terma- 
gant and  scold,  was  married  to  a  gamester  ;  on  which 
his  lordship  said,  "that  cards  and  brimstone  made  the 
best  matches." 


Buck,  the  player  at  York,  was  asked  how  he  came  to 
turn  his  coat  twice  :  he  replied  smartly,  "that  one  good 
turn  deserved  another." 

On  Sterne's  entering  the  coffee-room  at  York,  a  Mr. 
A.  staring  him  full  in  the  face,  said,  he  bated  a  parson  ; 
upon  which  Sterne  said,  "And  so,  sir,  does  my  dog,  for 
as  soon  as  I  put  on  my  gown  and  cassock,  he  falls  a  bark- 
ing n  'Indeed,"  replies  A.  "how  long  has  he  done 
so  >"  "Ever  since  he  was  a  puppy,  sir,"  answerer 
Sterne,  "and  1  still  look  upon  him  as  one." 


the  dust,  are  here  forgotten.  Unfeeling  pride  is 
disrobed  of  its  splendid  covering,  and  the  gor- 
geous mantle  is  torn  from  the  shoulders  of  the  un- 
deserving. Humble  worth  ceases  to  kneel  suppliant 
at  the  feet  of  affluence,  the  lorn  offspring  of  pover- 
ty fails  to  entreat  from  avarice  the  stinted  boon. 
.'  he  victim  of  malevolence,  who  essays  in  vain,  to 
parry  the  thrusts  of  unmeritted  obloquy,  glad  that 
in  death  the  dagger  of  contumely  wounds  not, 
uelcomes  with  joyous  aspect  the  closing  period. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society. 

Notices  i"or  a  Young  Farmer, 

Particularly  one  on  Worn  Lands;  etc.  &c. 

WITH  NOTBS  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMER1CAV  FARMER. 

[Continued  from  Jib.  13,  page  9S.] 

Dogs  to  be  trained  discreetly,  to  preveat  bad  habits;  and 
especially  in  regard  to  sheep-killing.  Carelessness  in 
those  who  leave  temptations  in  their  way,  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  propensity. 

XXI  Familiarize  your  young  dogs  with 
sheep,  »nd  correct  tbem,  when  they  chase  or  annoy 
them,  and  they  will  protect,  in  place  of  injuring 
your  docks.  Dogs  become  sheep-killers,  by  neglect 
in  training  them.  Starred  curs  prowl  for  prey, 
and  become  savagely  mischievous.  Tbose  who  do 
not  pen  their  sbeep,  and  bring  them  home  at  nights 
for  protection,  but  leave  them  in  distant  fields,  ex- 
pose victims  to  such  dogs;  and  they  ruin  even  in- 
nocently inclined  dogs,  by  throwing  temptations  in 
their  way  They  have  no  right,  therefore,  to  com- 
plain of  injuries  Good  and  faithful  dogs  are  as  ne- 
cessary on  farms,  as  sheep. 

Accustoming  dogs  to  feed  on  raw  and  bloody  food 
renders  them  inclined  to  seek  it.  The  sight  or 
smell  of  blood,  infuriates  many  animals.  Horned 
cattle  are  peculiarly  affected  by  it.  Not  only  dogs, 
but  horses,  operated  on  by  the  sight  or  smell  of 
blood,  have  been  known  to  be  seized  with  fits  of 
sudden  rage;  and  instances  can  be  related,  in  which 
they  have  dangerously  attacked  persons  whose  gar- 
ments had  been  stained  with,  or  smelt  of  blood,  al- 
though commonly  familiar  with  thera  Animals, 
(man  included)  become  habitually  and  culpably  fond, 
of  what,  at  first,  may  hare  even  excited  antipathy 
and  disgust.  Sheep-killing  begins  in  wantonness,  and 
ends  in  vice,  and  is  a  species  of  canine  madness. — 
The  confirmed  bloodsucking  sheep-killer,  acquires 
a  wild  shrill  bark,  different  from  that  of  other  dog-. 

Shameful  negligence  in  not  burying  dead  carcas- 
es, not  only  reflects  disgrace  on  those  who  permit 
such  nuisances,  on  other  accounts,  but  the  dogs  of 
a  whole  neighbourhood  are  often  ruined,  by  such 
teinptatiens  to  savage  prosensities. 

Farm  dwelling  houses,  and  other  buildings,  observations 
concerning  them,  and  the  situations  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Stables  for  horses  and  cattle  Peni 
for  sicine,  and  mode  of  feeding  tbem.  Cleanliness  as 
to  all  places  where  live  stock  are  kept,  recom- 
mended. 

XX.1I.  Do  not  commence  with  erecting  costly 
buildings;  but  apply  voir  time,  efforts,  and  pecu- 
niary means,  to  your  farm;  and  shift  on  with  tole- 
rable accommodation"!,  u  "tit  your  fields  warrant  your 
providing  better.  Want  of  calculation  in  this  re- 
gard, when  their  funds  have  been  limited,  has  injur- 
ed and  depressed  many  beginners  in  farming;  win) 
have  erected  expensive  houses,  which  have  exhaust- 
ed their  means  of  improving  their  farms;  and  capa- 


cious barns,  with  little  to  store  in  them.  If  difficul 
ties  in  their  affairs  compel  them  to  sell,  they  find, 
that,  however  expensive  may  have  been  the  buildings 
:md  accommodations,  a  poor  farm  must  be  parted 
with  a  very  inferior  price;  and  the  buildings  are 
seldom  duly  appreciated,  in  a  calculation  generally 
made  on  the  value  per  acre.  When  the  farm  be- 
comes productive,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  happens,  that 
the  barn  is  too  large.  The  most  general  mistake 
is,  that  it  is  too  small;  and  most  commonly,  the  floor 
is  too  narrow  for  treading  out  crops  with  horses,  or 
using  our  simple  machines  for  threshing;  which, 
(though  not  so  powerful,)  are  tolerable  substitutes 
for  the  complicated  and  expensive,  however  valuable, 
inventions,  with  which,  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
grain  is  threshed  out  In  the  moist  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, wherein  there  are  late  harvests,  stacking  is 
preferred  to  confining  grain  in  barnes,  which  is  said 
to  be  injurious  on  account  of  retaining  dampness, 
and  promoting  mouldiness  in  both  grain  and  straw. 
But  in  our  climate,  favouring  early  harvests,  with 
generally  fine  weather,  no  such  consequences  follow; 
and  barns  arc  all  essential.  In  the  southern  parts  o 
our  country,  they  are  dispensed  with  too  negligent 
ly  and  unprofilably.  The  great  farmers  tread  out 
their  grain  from  the  harvest  field,  or  from  stacks,  as 
promptly  as  possible.  By  this  means  the  grain  is 
at  market  before  the  moth  fly  is  grown  sufficiently  to 
injure  the  flour,  and  thus  they  have  almost  conquer 
ed  that  pest,  and  this,  in  some  degree,  justifies  their 
lack  of  farm  buildings;  save  that  in  covers  for  their 
farm  stock,  they  are  lamentably  deficient. 

Let  your  dwelling  house  and  its  appendages  be  to 
leeward,  (as  it  respects  commonly  prevailing  winds, 
those  in  winter  especially,  when  fires  are  constant,) 
of  your  barn  and  stack-yard;  and  sufficiently  dis 
tant  from  them  to  avoid  accidents  by  fire.  Lights 
should  be,  as  much  as  possible,  forbidden  in  your 
barn  and  stables,  and  suffer  not  the  reproach  of 
omitting  the  common  guards  to  your  buildings, 
against  lightning.  Their  being  placed  near  water 
onveniences,  may  answer  some  purposes,  but  this 
should  generally  be  avoided,  especially  if  streams  he 
large  and  dull,  or  collected  in  stagnant  pools  Low 
and  damp  sites  for  dwelling  houses,  generallv  pro- 
duce fatal  consequences  to  their  occupants  Lead- 
ing distant  springs  or  streams  to  your  homestead, 
or  digging  wells  may  be  costly  and  inconvenient ; 
but  health  and  comfort  are  thereby  ensured  When 
buildings  and  other  improvements  are  placed  too 
near  mill-dam'',  or  rivers,  and  streams  subject  lo 
floods,  repentance  comes  too  late,  after  ruinous 
consequences  have  been  suffered  by  such  want  of 
foresight  am!  calculation. 

Stables  (or  horses  should  not  be  too  close.  Dis- 
eases are  generated  by  confined  air;  and  horses 
kept  too  warm  cannot  safely  encounter  cold  and  wet 
Fatting  cattle  and  sheep  in  sheds  open  to  the  south, 
and  suffered,  in  good  weather,  to  run  out  in  yards, 
are  always  hardy,  healthy,  and  thriving.  Swine 
kept  in  too  warm,  and  more  ao  in  filthy  pens,  are 
ever  subject  to  diseases  and  unprofitable  feeding 


There  is  no  greater  mistake,  than  that  of  gorging 
swine,  when  first  penned  for  fatting.  They  should, 
on  the  contrary,  be  moderately  and  frequently  fed; 
so  that  they  be  kept  full,  but  do  not  loathe  or  eject 
i heir  food;  and  in  the  end,  contract  fevers  an  I  dan- 
gerous maladies,  originating  in  a  hot  and  corrupted 
mass  of  blood;  against  some  of  which,  dry  rotten 
icoud,  as  an  absorbent,  and,  some  allege,  smith's 
cinders,  thrown  in  their  pens  are  preventives.  In 
airy  and  roomy,  yet  moderately  warm  pens,  paved 
or  boarded  and  often  cleaned,  they  are  healthy  and 
thriving.  They  shew  a  disposition  lo  be  cleanly, 
however  otherwise  it  is  supposed;  and  Ibey  always 
drop  their  ejections  in  a  part  of  the  pen  different 
from  that  in  which  they  lie  down.  No  animal  will 
thrive,  unless  it  be  kept  clean.  When  cleanliius- 
becomes  habitually  practised,  it  is  easy  to  preserve 
it.  But  if  filth  be  suffered  to  accumulate,  the  re- 
moval is  a  task — irksome  and  procrastinated. 
Accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  .Vufes  of 
farming  occurrences,  to  be  kept. 

XXIII.  Keep  accounts  of  all  your  expenditures 
and  receipts;  and  notes  of  remarkable  occurrences 
on  your  farm.  Itecording  even  your  triors  will  be- 
nefit yourself  in  future  avoidance  and  become  war- 
nings to  others.  Your  successful  practices  will  be 
examples.  You  owe  it  to  yourself,  your  children 
and  your  country,  to  register  and  promulgate  them. 
Reading  on  agricultural  subjects  recommended. 
XXIV  Read,  and  do  not  slight  either  foreign 
or  domestic  books  of  reputation  for  principles  anil 
practice,  on  agricultural  subjects.  Climates  may 
and  do  differ;  but  principles  are  invariably  the  same. 
If  you  have,  as  you  ought,  a  desi  e  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  your  art,  gain  some  knowledge  of  sub- 
jects elucidating  its  principles  and  particularly  of 
Chymistry.  as  connected  .v  ith  agriculture;  allho' 
you  need  not  aim  at  being  a  perfect  Chyinist,  nor 
qualify  yourself  as  a  disputant  on  theories  and  vain, 
and  unprofitable  discussions,  which  produce  no  bene- 
ficial result;  but,  on  the  contrary,  bewilder  those 
to  whom  information  of  plain  principles  and  facts, 
and  practical  lessons,  are  the  most  necessary. 

Home's  Principles  of  Vegetation,  Darwin's  Phy- 
tologia,  Hunter's  Georgical  Essays,  Anderson's 
Rssa\s,  Lord  Dundonald's  Connection  of  Agricul- 
ture with  Chymistry,  Davy's  Agricultural  Chymis- 
try, are  among  the  books  giving  a  general  view  of 
principles;  and  hunks  of  practice  you  can  obtain  at 
pleasure  The  former  you  can  use  as  lawyers  read 
fflacksto7ie's  Commentaries;  and  the  Utter  as  they 
apply  to  reports  for  detailed  and  practical  informa- 
tion 

Experiments  useful  and  necessary;  but  settled  practice 
should  not  be  disregarded.  Profits  of  farming;  obser- 
vations respecting  tbem. 

XXV  Experiments  are  highly  commendable, 
but  do  not  set  out  as  an  habitual  experimenter;  r.s 
if  husbandry  were  a  new  art,  (however  defective  it 
may  be,  and  every  thing  depended  on  your  own 
discoveries.  Li  such  case,  you  would  ■•>.,sumeyonr 
labour,   time,   and  mcaus,  which  should  be  devoted 
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to  settled  anil  known  practice,  in  pursuing  your  own 
suggestions;  or  in  clearing  up  your  doubts  on  the 
experience  of  others;  most  probably  unprofitably  and 
unnecessarily.  Listen  to  intelligent  and  successful 
practical  men,  whom  you  will  easily  distinguish 
among  your  neighbours.  Do  not  imitate  the  exclu- 
sive self  approbation  of  too  many  farmers,  who 
impatiently  and  heedlessly  wait  whilst  information 
is  offered,  until  they  can  relate  what  they  are  doing, 
and  have  done.  Yet  where  even  a  failure  will  be  at 
tended  with  no  serious  injury  or  expense,  fear  not  to 
attempt  an  improvement  or  discovery,  although  the 
endeavour  may  be  unprecedented.  It  most  assured- 
ly requires  experiment  to  adapt  foreign  practice  to 
our  climate  and  circumstances;  and  to  make  essays 
to  change  or  meliorate  our  defective  usages.  But 
we  are  not  so  far  behind,  as  that  most  of  the  com- 
mon operations  are  not  well  understood  and  reputa- 
bly executed. 

ft  is  not  intended  to  say  any  thing  on  the  sub 
ject  of  profits  of  husbandry,  as  these  depend  so 
much  on  the  circumstances  both  of  the  farmer  and 
the  farm,  accordingly  as  its  culture  is  applied  to 
grain  or  grass,  or  mixed  husbandry,  and  the  man- 
agement at:d  economy  with  which  its  business  is  con- 
ducted; that  no  calculation  can  be  made,  on  general 
principles,  with  any  degree  of  correctness.  Those, 
however,  who  do  not  personally  labour,  and  have 
every  thing  to  hire  or  purchase,  should  be  moderate 
in  their  expectations;  and  for  tbem  a  grazing  farm 
would  be  the  most  eligible.  But  a  farmer  on  his 
own  farm,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  our  husband- 
men in  this  happy  country,  wherein  they  are  bur- 
theeed  with  no  tithes,  heavy  rents  and  oppressive 
poor  rates;  and  pay,  comparatively  with  other  coun- 
tries, light  taxes;  helping  themselves  and  assisted 
by  their  families; — thus  avoiding  the  payment  of 
much  wages  to  hirelings;  and,  of  course  not  subject- 
ed to  their  caprices,  vices,  idleness,  and  defalcations 
contented  with  wholesome  subsistence,  in  great 
plenty,  and  reasonable  profits;  can  live  well  and  in- 
dependently, with  even  a  tolerably  good  system  of 
husbandry;  and  sit  "every  man  under  his  vine  and 
under  his  Gg  tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid." 
Those  who  wish  for  enjoyments  comparatively 
elegant  and  luxurious,  must  depend  on  other  resour- 
ces than  those  of  a  mere  farmer  on  a  moderately 
sized  plough  farm,  producing  chiefly  grain;  or  even 
a  grass  farm  of  reasonable  extent;  but  with  every 
additional  resource,  they  will  not  be  a  jot  the  hap 
pier  in  real  comforts,  though  their  habits  may  re- 
quire artificial  substitutes  for  them. 

A  farmer  can  be  a  well  informed  gentleman,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  import  of  that  appellation,  with 
out  the  imitative  and  shadowy  pretensions  of  many 
who  affect  that  character,  which  does  not  consist  in 
expei  sive  display.  Let  his  motto  be  esse  quam 
lideri; — to  be  and  not  merely  to  seem;  and  his  sta- 
tion in  society  will  be  respected,  as  it  merits,  for 
useful  actions,  and  he  may  be  distinguished  for  po- 
liteness and  suavity  of  manners,  without  the  tinsel 
of  affectation  and  insincerity.  He  will  be  more  es- 
teemed, the  more  he  accommodates  his  wants  and 
habits  to  his  circumstances. 
Poultry. 
XXVI.  A  farm  homestead  is  enlivened  by  Poul- 
try; and  family  comforts  are  much  ircreased  by 
their  e°:gs  and  young  But  their  numbers  should 
be  kept  within  bounds,  and  their  kinds  prudently 
selected,  as  some  are  less  inclined   to  wandering 


awl  mischief,  than  others. 


Tvrkies  arc  the  most 


mischievous  and  offensive;  and  geese  are  predatory 
tiespassers;  very  voracious,  and  injurious  to  grass 
grounds  It  is  questionable,  whether  the  balance 
of  the  account,  giving  credit  for  their  market  price, 
and  some  believe  it  might  be  doubled;  be  not  much 
against  both.  So  that,  in  many  situations,  it  would 
be,  perhaps,  most  economical,  if  they  must  be  had, 
lo  buy  them  for  the  table.  Dung-hill  fowls,  of  in- 
nocent breeds,  are  preferable  to  either.  Confining 
these  too  much  has  not  been  found  eligible;  and  high 
feeding  is  not  promotive  of,  but  checks,  fecundity. 
It  also  destroys  one  of  their  uses,  by  making  it  less 
necessary  and  desirable  to  them  to  seek  for  and  de 
stroy  insects  and  other  pests  to  your  garden  and  fields. 
They  thrive  better  when  kept  in  good  condition,  and 
by  moderately  feeding  them  at  home,  they  return 
from  wandering,  and  preserve  their  domestic  habits. 
They  often  injure  the  garden;  but  some  gardeners 
think  that  they  do  more  good  than  harm,  by  devour- 
ing insects  and  noxious  vermin.  The  absence  of 
vild  birds,  whether  owing  to  irregularities  of  sea- 
sons, or  wanton  destruction,  is  often  seriously  felt 
n  the  increase  of  insects  on  our  farms.  The  depre 
dations  of  birds  are  fully  compensated  by  the  ser- 
vices they  render  to  us;  whilst,  for  their  own  sup- 
port, they  are  preying  on  our  enemies.  Our  poul- 
try are  entitled  to  regard  on  this  account,  l'hey 
may  be  broken  of  bad  habits,  by  checking  intrusions, 
and  feeding  them  exclusively,  in  places  distant  from 
the  garden  Those  who  find  them  ungovernable 
and  too  mischievous,  may  keep  them  in  poultry 
yards,  or  banish  them  entirely,  ligeons  are  se- 
riously mischievous,  and  should  either  be  kept  in  small 
numbers,  or  not  at  all.  Guinea  fowls  lay  abun- 
dance of  eggs,  though  in  some  cold  countries  it  is 
otherwise.  But  they  are  inveterate  enemies  to 
other  poultry  Fowls  however,  laying  the  m^st 
eo-gs,  which  they  can  do  without  frequent  congress 
with  males,  are  not  remarkable  for  breeding,  many 
of  their  eggs  being  barren.  Those  laying  fewer 
eg^s,  more  frequently  incline  to  incubation  Tur- 
kies  among  tobacco  plants,  are  valuable  for  their 
feeding  on  the  worms  which  infest  them.  Mr  Coke 
of  Norfolk,  in  England,  purchased  hundreds  of  ducks 
for  worming  his  turnips.  Whatever  may  be  their 
value,  in  these  disgusting  however  useful  instances 
of  filthy  feeding,  it  would  require  ihe  absence  of  all 
our  prejudices  for  us  to  relish  them  at  our  tables 
Those  who  bought  Mr.  Coke's  fat  ducks,  were  hap- 
pily ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  the  delicacy 
was  rendered  merchantable;  and  no  objections  are 
made  to  feasting  on  turkies  thus  fed,  by  those  whom 
habit  has  reconciled  to  such  repasts.  Good  eaters 
are,  however,  toe  busily  employed  on  the  subjects 
before  them,  to  suffer  the  intrusion  of  over-nice  as- 
sociations of  ideas. 

Hen  houses  and  nests  should  be  kept  clean;  nor 
should  they  be  kept  too  close  and  warm  Filth 
generates  vermin,  and  heat  is  injurious  both  as  it 
respects  health  generally,  and  particularly  at  the 
time  of  incubation,  when  overwarmth  in  the  hen 
is  prejudicial  to  hatching,  insomuch  that  she  fre- 
quently turns,  and  often  leaves  her  eggs  to  cool. — 
Be  careful  to  .guard  against  the  access  of  egg -suck- 
ers Minks,  rats,  and  weazles,  are  greatly  so; 
f  nd  they  and  other  such  vermin  are  destroyers  of 
poullry.  Dogs  are  not  much  behind  them  in  this 
propensity,  and  should  be  chastised  and  broke  ot 
the  habit  of  egg-sucking,  when  young,  they  other- 
wise retain  it  through  life 

The  dung  of  poultry  is  well  worth  ysur  care. — 


It  is  so  powertul,  that  it  would  fertilize,  if  even 
sown  by  handfulls  and  it  must  therefore  be  thinly 
scattered. 

It  must  be  seen,  that  many  of  these  observations, 
as  they  relate  to  some  kinds  of  poultry,  apply  to 
farms  in  a  thickly  populated  neighborhood  where 
range  is  tre-pass.  The  kinds  most  noxious  in  con- 
fined situations,  may  be  profitably  and  extensively 
raised  in  other  districts  of  our  country,  wherein  cir- 
cumstances favour  the  breeding  them  Too  many 
cocks  should  not  be  kept.  Tiieir  ferocity  in  com- 
bat, t^tbe  more  frequently  shewn,  when  extra  num- 
bers contend  for  the  same  object,)  is  not  a  proof  of 
their  fecundating  properties;  and  the  gentlest  and 
best  formed  should  therefore  be  selected.  One  for 
eveiy  8  or  10  hens  will  be  sufficient.  The  others 
may  be  emasculated,  and  thus  improved  as  an  es- 
culent highly  valued  where  the  practice  is  common. 
Capons  are  rare  among  us;  but  it  is  unaccountable 
why  this  addition  to  our  fare  has  not  been  more  at- 
tended to  Hens  hatch  only  one  brood,  or  two  at 
most,  in  a  season. '  A  capon  may  be  taught  to 
hatch  and  must  carefully  rear  and  hover,  several 
broods  in  the  same  year. 

Kuuty  and  mean  breeders,  of  either  sex,  should 
be  killed  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  differ- 
ent breids,  in  the  same  yard,  from  mixing.  Bnt  if 
breeders  are  sizeable,  it  is  by  no  means  a  subject  of 
reuret,  that  they  communicate  with  each  other. 
Crossing  most  commonly  improves  poultry,  as  it 
does  other  animals  as  well  as  plants.  But  they 
must  not  be  of  a  distinct  species,  for  some  kinds 
produce,  by  mixing  mules  or  hybrids  which  will  not 
breed.  The  Muscovey  with  the  common  duck,  af- 
fords a  frequent  instance  of  bybridious,  and  com- 
monly barren,  progeny. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
poultry,  was  presented  to  a  number  of  respectable 
witnesses  of  the  fact,  some  years  ago,  in  a  part  of 
an  unseated  country  in  Pennsylvania,  far  removed 
from  population.  A  solitary  New  England  settler, 
was  found  clearing  the  woods  and  building  a  cabin 
for  the  reception  of  his  family,  who  were  to  follow 
him  with  the  rest  of  his  stock.  He  had  brought  a 
number  ofpoidtry,  and  a  flock  were  seen  around  him, 
which  by  their  eggs,  furnished  the  chief  part  of  his 
support;  and  with  this  sustenance,  he  declared  he 
■i  as  perfectly  enabled  to  labour.  Occasionally  he 
procured  some  grain  from  distant  settlements,  which 
the  fowls  sparingly  shared  with  him.  This,  and  the 
precarious  supplies  of  the  forest,  kept  them  and 
him  in  good  plight.  They  never  wandered,  but  al- 
ways associated  with  him,  as  well  for  protection  as 
from  habitual  attachment. 

Farming  instruments,  implements  and  tools  to  facilitate 
agricultural  operations:  Some  observations  respect- 
ing them. 
XXVII.  Few  farmers  attend,  sufficiently  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  the  best,  (and  the  best  i. re  gen- 
erally those  the  least  complex  in  their  construction,) 
as  well  as  the  most  appropriate  instruments  of 
husbandry;  and  the  implements,  utensils,  and  tools 
of  their  trade  All  oecyplions  require  those  who 
folio  •.  them,  to  be  closely  attentive  to  the  means  of 
carrying  them  on  with  facility  of  execution  and  con- 
sequent profit,  by  tools  appropiate  to  every  opera- 
tion in  their  business.  But  a  plough  or  two,  some 
common  harrows,  a  cart  or  waggon,  with  some  or- 
dinary tools  used  in  coiuino:i  and  minor  oper  tions,  I 
loo  generally  fill  the  catalogue  of  farming  instru- 
ments and  implements.    Vlvughs  should  be  various, 
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and  calculated  for  different  uses.  Among  them  is  a 
plough  introduced  in  the  hilly  country  of  Virginia 
by  Col.  Randolph,  for  ploughing,  horizontally, 
mountainous  or  hilly  lands.  An  account  of  it  will 
be  seen  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Philadelphia  Memoirs. 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  like  practice 
is  followed  by  the  Germans  inhabiting  mountainous 
countries  ;  but  their  ploughs  with  shifting  mould- 
boards  are  differently  constructed  from  that  men- 
tioned. Every  farmer  should  accommodate  his  in 
struments  to  the  local  situation  and  attributes  of  his 
farm;  as  well  as  to  the  uses  common  to  all  situations. 
Har.ows  should  be  constructed  fur  the  variety  of 
purposes  required  in  good  husbandry  Coulter  and 
hoe  harrows,  as  well  as  others  adapted  to  different 
operations,  should  be  possessed  by  every  good  farm- 
er :  and  among  the  less  instruments,  ih?  horse  rake 
should  be  better  known  and  more  generally  used. 
This  saves  much  manual  labour  in  gathering  hay  ; 
and  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  raking  grain  fiel  Is, 
(the  borders  whereof,  after  being  reaped,  should  be 
cut  with  the  scythe,  or  cleared  otherwise  of  weeds,) 
so  that  quadrupely  the  expenea  and  labour  of  the  op- 
eration is  gained  by  the  saving  of  grain  which  wouid 
otherwise  perish.  See  3d  vol  Philad.  Memoirs, 
212,  13  There  are  hand  rakes  for  this  purpose, 
wherewith  one  labourer  will  do  as  much  work  as 
two  or  three  with  the  common  rake  1  he  roller 
both  plain  and  spikey,  is  as  essential  as  any  other 
instrument,  yet  is  not  so  common  as  it  ought  to  be 
Kiddles  and  screens  for  cleaning  our  grains,  are 
highly  improved  of  late  years,  yet  few  farmers  pos- 
sess the  best  The  potaloe  riddles  are  great  facil- 
ities, to  save  time  and  manual  labour,  in  seizing 
and  separating  those  roots  whilst  gathering;  yet  few 
possess  them  at  all,  and  others  have  them  badly  con- 
structed. Improved  cutting  machines  irill  be  found 
all  essential,  when  the  practice  of  chaffing  hay  and 
other  provender  becomes  duly  appreciated.  No 
pains  or  reasonable  expense  should  be  spared,  in  sub 
stituting  some  effective  threshing  machines  for  man- 
ual labour,  and  thereby  overcoming  one  of  the 
gieatest  embarrassments  in  our  rural  affairs. 
JlgmcitUvral  Societies. 

XXVIII.  Encourage  the  establishment  of  an 
Agricultural  Society  in  your  neighbourhood, 
and  contribute  your  share  of  uselul  information  — 
Let  it  be  furnished  with  a  well  selected,  however 
small  Ubrary,  on  subjects  as  well  practically  as  the 
oretically  connected  with  husbandry.  Avoid  turn- 
ing it  into  a  club  for  mere  amusement,  or  topics  of 
conlrovercy  and  dissension:  but  let  the  objects  of 
its  meetings  be  confined  to  the  improvement  of  its 
members  in  the  business  to  which  iheir  lives  are  de- 
voted One  of  the  great  objects  of  such  societies 
should  be  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  our  citizens,  on 
the  subject  of  roads,  canals,  and  improving  the  na- 
vigation of  rivers,  bridges,  and  other  facilities  for 
transport  All  the  partial  inconveniences  of  run- 
ning  through  farms,  payment  of  tolls  and  other  mi- 
nor objections,  are  no  more  than  the  dust  of  the 
balance,  when  weighed  against  their  incalculable 
benefits  to  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures. 

H.ib>ti  of  Industry,  Economy  and  Sebritty  inculcated.  Sar- 
ittgs  Biuiks,  Friendly  and  Bcn^fd  Sacitiits.  LancuUei 
Schoob. 

XXIX  However  unpromising  mr.y  appear  the  ta«k,- 
use  your  endeavors  to  incite,  aud  with  address,  mild!) 
and  moderately  to  invite  =ucu  of  j  our  neighbours  who 


require  nnd  will  listen  to  a  benevolent  Mentor,  to 
habits  xy(  industry,  economy,  and  sobriety  :  for  such 
habits  are  the  only  requisites  in  this  country,  free 
from  the  impediments  and  disadvantages  existing  in 
many  others,  to  enable  every  well  disposed  citizen 
to  advance  bis  interests  and  comfort.  They  are 
impenetrable  shields  against  poverty  and  want 
Point  out  to  them  the  advantages  of  depositing  a 
small  portion  of  their  earnings,  in  saving  banks,  or 
well  regulated  friendly  and  benefit  societies,  as 
sure  resources  against  penury,  and  relief  in  sick 
ness  and  incapacity  to  labour,  as  well  as  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  ;  to  guard  them  against  the 
miseries  of  unlettered  ignorance  and  its  companion, 
vice.  And  for  this  purpose,  encourage  and  patron- 
ise the  Lancastrian  plan  of  teaching  It  is  the  most 
practicable  and  effectual,  as  well  as  economical  im- 
provement in  the  means  of  educa'ion  of  young  mem 
bers  of  the  community,  unable  in  any  other  way  to 
acquire  learning,  and  to  whose  wants  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  that  has  ever  been  introduced  among  any 
people,  and  especially  among  our  citizens,  enjoying 
universal  suffrage  in  our  republican  system  of  gov- 
ernment Knowledge  and  information,  to  qualify 
them  to  inquire  and  judge  for  themselves  and  not 
depend  on  assistance  often  seductively  rendered, 
are  essential  to  tlieir  freedom  and  happiness.  This 
knowledge  and  information  can  only  be  acquired, 
through  the  facilities  afforded  by  education,  and 
what  is  called  a  common  one,  which  must  be  gained 
in  early  life,  is  fully  competent  to  all  useful  purposes 
for  which  they  require  it. 

Religion  and  morality,  to  which  all  earthly  con 
siderations  are  of  very  inferior  importance,  will 
spread  their  benign  influences  over  minds  enlighten- 
ed by  the  information  such  means  of  attaining  it 
will  furnish.  No  people  can  be  happy  and  no  gov- 
ernment/ ^especially  one  founded  on  republican 
principles,;  can  be  safe,  when  religion  and  morality, 
(twin  sisters,  |  are  not  the  predominant  habits  of  the 
mass  of  its  population. 

Associations  should  be  formed  to  moderate,  if  it 
cannot  be  totally  abolished,  the  custom  of  dealing 
out  to  labourers,  ardent  spirits; — the  most  d.mger 
ous  and  destructive  foes  to  the  peace  of  a  communi- 
ty, and  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  individu- 
als afflicted  by  a  propensity  to  use  them  incontinent- 
ly. Those  who  furnish  the  meaus  of  destruction, 
are  equally  culpable  with  those  who  perish  undei 
their  enticements. 

If,  out  of  the  country  funds  or  by  private  societies, 
some  premium  or  medal  were  given  to  poor  parents, 
to  encourage  binding  their  children,  often  kept  at 
home  in  idleness  and  want,  to  regular  trades,  or 
employments  in  husbandry,  much  benefit  would  a 
rise  both  to  the  parents  and  children.  Hiring  t  em 
to  occasional  labour,  or  in  manufacturing  establish 
ments,  conduces  nothing  to  their  permanent  benefit, 
either  as  it  regards  education,  morality,  or  final  set- 
tlement in  life.  There  is  an  unfortunate  reluctance 
on  this  subject,  which  might  be  oveicome  by  honor 
able  notices  and  distinctions. 

Savings  placed  in  the  way  of  accumulation,  in 
the  mode  recommended,  would  enable  persons  in 
narrow  circumstances,  in  a  course  of  lime,  to  es- 
tablish themselves  at  home;  or,  if  they  are  so  dis- 
posed, in  our  uew  countries,  when  th.ir  families  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  strength.  Plans  of  such 
banks  and  societies  and  of  the  schools  mentioned, 
can  be  readily  obtained.  Dealers  in  ruinous  tempta- 


tions to  waste  time,  health,  and  morality,  will  not 
have  so  many  customers,  when  monoy,  too  often  de- 
voted to  baneful  dissipation,  is  saved  for  meritorious 
and  salutary  purposes;  but  our  country  will  incalcu- 
lably benefit  by  the  increased  numbers  and  vigor  of 
its  population.  Youth  and  manhood  would  enjoy 
innocence  and  health,  and  penury  would  be  averted 
from  old  age.  The  less  idleness  and  drink,  the 
more  bread.  This  remark  would  be  necessary, 
could  those  to  whom  it  is  applicable  and  monitory, 
be  induced  to  follow  the  instruction,  and  feel  the  ex- 
citement, conveyed  by  the  old  but  evergreen, 
Apothegm: — 

"  Industry  is  the  right  hand  of  fortune;  and  frugality 
her  left  " 
Conclusien  and  general  observations. 

XXX.  It  many  of  these  mementos  should  be 
deemed  trite  and  unnecessary,  by  men  of  agriVuItu-. 
ral  intelligence,  they  will  nevertheless,  be  found 
useful  to  beginners  The  listlessness  of  old  far- 
mers, often  requires  something  like  Dean  Swift's 
Flappers.  What  is  considered  as  trivial,  oovious 
md  minute,  requiring  little  exercise  of  mind  or  fac- 
ulty, is  overlooked  and  walked  over  every  day  with- 
out observation  :  yet  such  details  and  items  are 
as  essential  to  the  great  concerns  of  life,  as  are  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  common  grammar 
rules  to  literature.  The  Germans  have  a  homely, 
but  expressive  axiom.  '•  List  ist  besserals  mist." 
Skilful  management  is  better  than  dung. — It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  foregoing  Notices,  to  unite  the 
benefits  of  both  With  skilful  management,  sterile 
and  worn  lands  may  be  made  durably  productive  — 
Without  it,  the  fertility  of  the  richest  soils  is  soon 
dissipated.  Novelty  or  originality  have  not  been 
the  objects  of  this  defective  compendium.  Facts 
and  opinions  are  drawn  together  presumed  to  be 
warranted  by  experience,  or  collected  from  writers 
of  reputation.  Nor  are  any  practices  or  opinions 
recommended  as  exclusively  preferable,  however 
pointedly  they  may  be  mentioned.  They  are  in- 
tended as  mere  suggestions  and  hints  to  begin. lers, 
and  not  promulgated  with  any  view  to  assume  su- 
periority of  knowledge  or  judgment,  over  those  who 
may  consider  other  practices,  or  opinions,  more 
correct. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  principles 
and  practice  of  an  art,  on  which  the  subsistence 
and  comforts  of  the  humane  race  so  materially  de- 
pend, should  still  be  subject  to  varieties  in  opinion 
and  contrarieties  in  practice  Few  of  even  the 
rude  outlines  of  a  subject  so  copious,  can  'e  compri- 
sed in  a  compass  so  narrow  Nor  can  it  be  expect1 
ed  that  any  more  could  :  e  noticed,  on  many  points, 
than  the  practices  respectively  mentioned,  leaung 
the  details  of  execution  to  be  sought  for  in  experi- 
ence from  practical  monitors,  or  Looks. 

The  art  remains  imperfect,  although  so  many 
ages  have  elapsed  sinse  man  was  first  doomed  tocul. 
tivate  the  earth,  and  countless  volumes  have  ucen 
written  on  the  modes  of  fulfilling  his  destiny.  Some 
benefit  is  however,  always  derived  from  the  most 
humble  attempt  at  instruction,  if  it  e  received  with 
candour  and  discriminating  judgment  It  would  be 
as  hazardous  and  vain  (though  leading  and  settled 
principles  are  generally  applicable, 1  to  recommed 
the  like  practice  in  dissimilar  soils  and  situations, 
as  it  would  be  for  a  physician  to  preseri  e  the  same 
treatment  and  remedies,  to  patients  differing  in 
strength;  constitution,  and  bauits. 
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m  •<  '■■i  Gardener. 
[Pu'._  i.rcas,jun.] 

_- c     I  .   

Toy  the  \\\oi\tt\  of  JuYy. 


Clean  a. id  prepare  all  vacant  ground,  where  the  crops 
have  come  to  maturity  and  have  beer  taken  off,  that 
it  may  be  in  order  to  receive  fresh  seeds,  and  plants, 
such  as  may  be  made  use  of  in  autuair.  i.ud  winter. 
Peas. 
The  early  crop  of  hotspur  peas,  will,  in  this  month, 
be  ripening  for  seed;  and  as  it  is  not  so  necessary,  in 
the  middle  states,  to  change  all  kinds  of  seeds,  every 
year,  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe;  this  valuable  article, 
may  be  planted  in  the  same  ground,  for  several  succes- 
sive years,  and  the  seed  materially  improved  so  as  to 
produce  double  the  quantity  by  attending  to  the  follow- 
ing directions. 

None,  from  the  rows  of  peas  which  are  intended  tor 
seed,  on  any  occasion,  ought  to  be  gathered,  until  they 
are  fit  for  seed,  then  go  over  the  rows,  select  all  the 
p<-ds,  which  appear  to  have  five  peas  and  upwards  in 
them,  shell  them  out  carefully,  and  afterwards,  with  a 
coarse  riddle,  which  will  just  admit  the  smaller  peas 
through,  separate  the  small  ones  from  the  rest  (the 
small  ones  to  go  into  the  general  mass)  the  best  to  be 
reserved  for  your  own  sowing.  'I  he  second  year  you 
may  reject  all  pods  which  have  not  six  and  upwards  in 
them,  handpick,  and  shell  them  in  like  manner,  and  so 
continue  the  third  and  fourth  years,  when  the  peas  will 
have  attaiued  their  full  maturity,  and  some  of  the  pods 
Will  have  ten  and  eleven  fine  large  peas  in  them,  and  if 
lhe  same  care  is  observed  ever  after,  they  will  not  de- 
generate, but  will  continue  to  produce  as  before  men- 
tioned, without  being  so  subject  to  the  blight. 

The  small  dwarf  pea  may  be  treated  in  the  same  man 
ner,  with  an  equally  good  effect,  but  as  the  seed  is  small, 
of  course  a  riddle  suited  to  their  size  must  be  used — 
The  other  sorts  might  probably  answer  as  well,  if  ma- 
naged in  the  same  manner;  but  these  have  not  been 
proved. 

Potatoes. 
Early  this  month,  if  not  done  in  the  last,  a  fall  crop 
of  potatoes,  may  be  planted  in  the  middle  states.  The 
ground  may  be  furrowed  out,  pretty  deep,  let  the  fur- 
rows be  three  feet  apart,  and  a  good  coat  of  rotten  ma- 
nure, spread  in  them,  about  three  inches  thick;  place 
cuttings  of  the  potatoes,  having  two  or  three  eyes  in 
each,  "about  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart,  in  the  rows, 
and  cover  them  with  about  six  inches  of  earth.  A  few 
days  before  they  shoot  up  through  the  ground,  harrow 
them  over,  with  the  back  of  the  harrow,  which  will  con- 
siderably check  the  growth  of  the  weeds,  and  after  they 
appear  above  ground,  a  small  harrow  may  be  run  over 
the  ground,  between  the  rows,  which  may  bo  expedi- 
tiously done;  after  whieh  the  hoe  and  plough  must  be 
used  to  destroy  weeds. 

The  potatoes  piautcd  early  in  the  spring,  will  now  be 
fit  for  use. 

CaulijfotDtrs. 
The  late  sown  cauliflowers,  inteBded  for  winter  use, 
may  now  be  planted  out. 

In  planting  this  crop,  take  every  opportunity  of  show- 
ery or  moist  u  eattier,  plant  them  a'  the  distance  of  t«  o 
and  an  half  feet  each  way;  let  them  be  immediately  ma 
tered,  and  afterward  frequently,  until  they  have  ta,.cii 
root. 

Cdbbags  Seed. 
Sow  some  of  the  eai  ly  York,  liatlorsea  3nd  sugar-loaf 
cabbage,  for  a  supply  of  youi  ;  greens  during  the  an 
tumn.     They  are  by  some  called   col  worts,  and  hare 
superceded  the  true  coleworls,   which  were  formerly 
propagated,  for  boiling  as  greens 

Some  Savory  seed  may  al=o  be  sown  at  this  time,  for 
a  late  winter  crop. 

Co-'eicorts. 
Those  who  wUh  to  have  the  true  coleworts,  may  sow 
them  early  in  this  month,  to  be  planted  out  in  the  be- 
ginning of  next  month,  for  winter  greens,  but  the  early 
York,  iic.  cabbages  are  preferable,  to  be  used  instead 
of  these 

Planting  Cqhbft&cs,  Sivoys,  Borecole,  Src. 
Plant  out  you*  !..:■.  crops  of  cabbages,  savoys,  bore- 
cole, brocool'i.  tun!.-.  '    '    Brus-icl's  sprouts,1  Jeru- 
salem  kale,  and  ail  other*  of  this  species,   in  bioUt  or 
cloudy  weather;  lei  tht  ai  be  planted,  as  formerly  di- 


rected, and  immediately  watered,  which  must  be  fre- 
quently repeated,  until  they  have  taken  roW,  ai  d  begin 
to  grow.  Lay  a  fresh  cabbage  leaf  over  each  plant,  for 
a  few  days,  which  will  protect  them  from  the  sun.— 
Some  seed  of  the  green  curled  borecole  may  be  sown 
for  a  late  crop. 

Small  Sullad;ng. 
Continue  to  sow  small  sallading,  every  eight  or  ten 
days;  shade  them  with  mats  from  the  mid  day  sun,  and 
water  them  frequently. 

Lettuce. 
Thin  and  transplant  the  lettuces  sown  last  month,  wa- 
ter them  immediately  and  repeat  it  when  required. 

Sow  more  lettuce  seed,  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
particularly  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  for  a  regular 
succession.  The  white  Silesia,  brown  Dutch,  India, 
grand  Admiral,  and  Saxony  cabbage  lettuce;  are  all 
good  kinds. 

Garrets, 
Towards  the  end  of  this  month  sow  some  early  horn 
carrot  seed,  in  drills,  to  raise  young  roots  for  autumn 
and  winter      When  the  plants  are  up,  an  inch  or  two, 
thin  them  to  five  or  six  inches. 
Cetery. 
Plant  out  into  trenches  a  full  crop  of  celery,  for  au- 
tumn and  winter;  let  tins  be  performed  as  directed,  in 
June.     The  red  stalked  celery,  blanches  very   white, 
and  is  generally  preferred  to  any  other. 

Earth  up  the  early  crops  of  celery,  which  have  been 
planted  out  in  trenches,  first  pulverising  the  earth,  and 
then  laying  it  neatly  to  both  sides,  preserving  the  tops 
and  hearts  of  the  plants  free;  repeat  this  earthing,  eve 
ry  eight  or  ten  days,  or  oftener,  until  the  plants  are  of 
proper  size  for  use. 
Sow  more  seed,  in  the  first  week  of  tbe  month,  for  a 

late  crop. 

Tumeps. 
Between  the  twentieth  of  this  month,  and  the  middle 
of  August,  a  principal  crop  of  turneps.  may  be  sown  for 
autumn  and  winter  use;  but  the  earlier,  in  thi»t  period 
of  time,  they  are  sown,  the  larger  size  will  the  roots 
attain  to. 

Transplanting*  and  soaring  Endive. 
Plant  out  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  best  and  most 
flourishing  endive.  It  requires  a  good,  strong,  moist 
"■round,  well  dunged.  Put  in  the  plants  a  foot  asunder 
every  way,  water  them  immediately,  and  repeat  it  every 
evening  till  the  plants  have  taken  root. 

Sow  green  endive,  also  white,  and  Batavia,  twice  this 
month      They  should  be  sown  in  ground  well  prepared, 
and  sown  thin      Water  them,   frequently  in  dry  wea- 
ther, both  before  and  after  the  plants  appear. 
Spinach 
In  the  last  week  of  this  month,  sow  a  crop  of  the 
round  seeded  spinach  for  autumn  use. 
Radishes. 
Radishes  of  every  kind,  may  he  sown  in  the  la=t  week 
of  this  month;  but  particularly,   the  white  and  black 
Spanish,  or  winter  radish,  of  which  a  full  crop  ought 
to  be  sown  for  autumn  and  winter. 

Sow  likewise,  some  of  the  short  top  salmon  and  pur- 
ple, alao  the  turiH'p  rooted  radishes.  Let  all  the^e 
-eeds  be  now  sown  on  moist  grounds. 
iQrlichokes. 
In  onler  to  have  artichokes  in  perfection,  in  the  first 
week  of  this  month,  all  the  small  heads,  which  are  pro- 
duced from  the  sides  of  lhe  stems,  must  now  be  cut  off 
to  allow  lhe  main  head  to  attain  its  Full  size;  these  small 
heads  may  now  be  dressed  for  the  table 

The  maturity  of  a  full  grown  artichoke  is  apparent 
by  the  opening  of  the  scales;  3ud  it  should  always  be 
cut  off  before  the  flower  appear-  in  tho  centre. 

As  soon  as  the  heads  arc  all  taken  from  any  stem,  it 
should  be  immediately  cut  down  close  to  the  ground. 
Cetrdoons. 
Plant  caraoons  in  the  first  week  cf  this  month,  if  not 
done  in  the  last  month,  as  has  been  directed.  Earth 
up  in  dry  weather,  those  planted  at  that  time;  tie  the 
leaves  previous  tulhe  earthing  of  them  with  a  hay-band, 
which  will  preverve  the  plants;  the  earth  to  bo  raised 
up  half  their  height. 

Jftelaa.  Cucumbers,  Squashes,  Pumpkins  and  Gourds. 
'I  he  etops  of  ihese  should  now  be  kept  very  clean  and 
free  from  weeds,  the  space  between   the  hills  must  be 
carefully  hoed,  without  injuring  the  vines. 


fangOeS. 
The  first  week  in   ibis   rjaooth,  son  the  seeds  of  the 
long  smr.  th  melon,  for  mangoes  (in  'he  middle  stales) 


as  has  been  directed. 

Cucumbers  for  Pickling. 
From  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  the  month,  sow  a  ge- 
neral crop   of  cucumbers  for  pickling,   treat  them  as 
directed,  in  iV.ay  and  June.     The  green  cluster  cucum- 
ber is  the  greatest  bearer. 

Some  of  the  eany  frame,  or  short  prickly  kinds, 
may  be  sown  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  for  a  late 
crop. 

Kidney  Beans. 
Kidney  beans  of  the  dwarf  kinds  may  be  planted,  in 
tbe  beginning,  middle,  and  latter  end  of  this  month      It 
will  be  best  to  water  the  drills  before  planting,  and  if 
they  have  been  steeped  in  p  >nd  water,   for  five  or  six 
hours,  before  planted,  '.hey  will  shoot  the  sooner. 
Egg-Plant,  Rtd  Peppers,  and  TomatttS. 
In   the  first  week  of  this  month,  if  not  done  before, 
plant  out  these,  as  directed  last  month.     Give  them 
shade  and  water  until  they  have  fully  taken  the  ground. 
Leeks. 
You  may  still  continue  to  plant  Leeks,  as  before  di- 
rected. 

Garlic,  Shallots,  and  Rocambole. 
When  the  leaves  of  these  plants  wither,  pull  up  the 
roots,  and  dry  them  in  the  shade  for  a  week  or  ten  day*. 
Onions. 
Pull  onions  when  the  leaves  wither,  do  this  in  dry 
weather,  and  leave  to  each  onion,  about  four  inches  of 
stalk.     Spread  them  on  dry  ground  for  ten  or  fifteen 
days,  turning  them  every  other  day.     Then  clean  them 
from  the  earth,  and  fpread  them  on  a  dry  room  floor, 
leave  the  windows  open  in  dry  weather,  three  or  four 
weeks,  after  that  keep  out  the  air,  and  turn  the  onions 
occasionally,  picking  out  such  as  may  be  injured. 

INTERESTING  EXTRACTS. 

Conlinuerf. 

JVb  3. . .  American  Agriculture  and  Botany. 

DE  WITT  CLINTON. 

It  lias  already  become  iliilicult  to  discriminate  be- 
tween  our  native  and  naturalized  plants;  with   the 
progress  of  time,  the  difficulty  will  incrca-e,  and  it 
ou-rht  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible      From  the 
ve.etable   kingdom   man   derives  his  principal  food 
and  medicine,  and  it  administers  to  his  wants  and 
luxury  in  a  variety  of  shapes.      The  botanist  ought 
to  attend  lo  the  substitution  of  indigenous  medicines, 
of  equal  efficacy,  to  those  imported;  and  also  to  the 
discovery  of   others   whose  qualities   are  now  un- 
known, as  applicable  to   the  cure  of  diseases:  he 
ought  also  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  discovery  of 
indigenous  esculents;  and  of  articles  for  dying-,  soap, 
lio-lu.s,  and  other  branches  of  domestic  economy. — 
\merica  has  furnished  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  best  of  the  cereal  graini- 
na  of  the  old  world;  she  has  also  originated  t lie  po- 
tato   which  has  administered  more  to  human  su  >>ist- 
ence   than  any  other  production   whatever.     There 
are  probably  oilier  undiscovered  legiunens  and  gra- 
miiia  which   may  essentially  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort and  support  of  mankind       It  is  said  that  there 
is  a  natural  meadow  of  vast  extent  in-  the  Michigan 
Territory,  which   abounds  with  wild   potatoes  and 
artichokes;  it  would  certainly  be  worth  while  lo  as- 
certain whether  ihey  are  the  real  solatium  tubeuos- 
urn  and  helianthus  tuberosum,  (a:     All  the  Indians 
of  (he  northwest  have,  according  to  Piker  a  species 
of  wild  oats  for  (heir  only  farinaceous  food:  we  would 
rather  suppose  it  to  be  a  species  of  rice,  as  it  is  an 
aquatic  plant;  and  if  each  stalk   produces,  as  it  is 
stated,  half  a  pint  of  grain,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  ob- 
ji-ct  deserving  of  attention.  (6)     Lewis,  and  Clarke 
have  pointed  out  several  vegetables  unknown  to  us, 
which  the  Indians  use     These'  and  many  other  sour- 
ces of  inquiry  are  open  to  us.     The  discovery  of  a 
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new  plant  gives  celebrity  to  a  but  .mist  ;  and,  if  use- 
ful to  mankind,  his  fame  is  immeasurably  enlarged. 
Before  1  conclude  tliis  subject,  permit  me  to  in- 
quire whether  the  cypripediwn  bulbosum  has  ever 
been  seen  in  this  country?  I  ask  this  question,  be 
cause  Acerbi,  in  his  Travels,  has  made  the  follow- 
ing observations  respecting  il: 

"  To  Mr.  Custrien  science  is  indebted  fur  the  dis 
covery  of  a  famous  plant,  viz   cmripeduun  bulbos 
urn,  which  was  at  fust   seen  by    Rodueck  in    1685 
but  had  never  been  found  since  by  any  botanist:   not 
even  by  the  great  Linnaeus,  who  passed  this  way  in 
July,  and,   consequently  a  month  alter  it  had  been 
in  (lower     This  plant  skulks  among  the  underwoods 
and   firs  which  surround  the  church   of  Kcmi.      tt 
modestly  eludes  the    prying  eyes  of  the  passe 
and  loves  the  temperate  enjoyment  of  the  sun'  ■■ 
which  can   only  reach  it  by  insinuating   the 
between  the  branches  of  the  bushes   that   overbade 
it.  Dr.  Smith,  president  of  the  •  innaeao  Society,  has 
given  us  a  coloured  figure  of  it  extremely  accural 
and  lively,  which  the  reader  may  see  and  admire  in 
bis  collection  of  rare  plants.  This  is  one  of  the  rarest 
as  well  as  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  north, 
it  is  indigenous  in  the  parish  of  Kemi      Hitherto  it 
has  been  discovered  no  where  else  except,  as  I  have 
been  iuformed  in  North  America  "* 

Adequate  and  satisfactory  notices  of  our  hus 
bandry  would  occupy  too  much  time.  Our  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  drawn  to  supplies  of  (he  best  and 
most  powerful  manures.  A  gypsum  lias  no  influ- 
ence in  the  atmosphere  of  (he  sea,  it  is  a  great  de- 
sideratum to  find  a  substitute  equally  efficient  for 
the  Atlantic  parts  of  the  state;  Fish,  peat,  sea- 
weed, street  dirt,  calcined  pyrites,  lime  ashes,  and 
ir.arl,  have  been  all  recomended  ;  and  some  of 
them  have  been  tried  with  g  eat  success.  The  dyk- 
ing of  sail  meadows  and  marshes,  and  thereby  cre- 
ating excellent  land  for  tillage  and  grass,  and  the 
irrigation  of  lands,  w.  uld  be  very  advantageous,  and 
they  have  not  been  practised  with  us  except  in  a 
fcw  silitary  cases.  Several  plans  for  a  rotation  of 
crops  have  been  proposed,  but  have  not  been  attend- 
ed to  in  a  manner  due  to  their  importance.  The 
failure  of  wood  not  only  requires  some  beneficial 
system  for  replenishing  our  forests,  but  for  accom- 
modating the  farmer  with  su  stantiul  fences:  hedges 
of  whitethorn  or  hawthorn  may  answer  a  laluable  pur- 
pose ;  and  it  is  beleivei: 


am!  it  is  beleived  that  there  are  three  species 
with  us  ;  two  native  ana  one  imported  from  G.  Brit- 
ain. Of  all  the  culmrferoits plants,  wheat  contains  the 
heaviest  grain,  and  it  iscertainly  the  most  important 
of  thecerea  ia  ,  it  is  our  gi  eat  staple  commodity  ;  and 
the  utmost  care  ought  to  he  taken  in  perfecting  and 
protecting  it  against  the  injuries  which  it  receives; 
from  various  sources.  The  selection  of  the  best 
kind  for  seed  is  a  great  object,  there  being  several 
species  ;  red,  white  yellow,  bald,  bearded,  summer 
and  winter.  It  is  obnoxious  to  injury  from  cockle, 
drips,  sorrel,  commixture  of  rye,  smut,  the  weavil, 
the  hessian  fly,  blast  and  mildew  The  cause  of 
mildew  is  unknown  ;  the  blast  simctimes  rises  from 
the  effluvia  of  barbarrv  bushes,  but  generally  from 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  grain  in  June.  The  origin 
of  the  hessian  fly,  r.nd  (he  best  remedy  against  'its 
depredations,  are  subjects  about  which  there  is  a 
contrariety  of  opinion  (c)  Paticular  attention 
ought  also  to  be  devoted  to  the  selection  of  the  best 
grasses.     Lucern,  sainfoin,   esparceT,   and  piraper- 
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net,  foreign  and    perenn'al  grasses,   have  been  men- 
tiooed  as  highly  useful.  Red  clover  and  timothy  art 
also  exotics  ;  but  white  clover  is  a  native  plant,  and 
invariably  follows  cultivation.     The  arena  alatior, 
or  tall   meadow  oats,  was  imported  some  years  ago 
into  Pennsylvania,  by  Dr.  Muhlenburg  ;  and  is  re 
commended  as  the  best  grass  for   green   fodder  and 
bay.   The  festuca  ovina    or  sheep's  fescue,   is  pre- 
ferred in   Sweden  to  all  others  for  sheep.      Ginelin 
says,  that  the  tartars  fix  (heir  tents  during  the  sun* 
mer  in  those  places  where  there  is  the  gieatest  plen 
ty  of  this  grass,  and  that  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  the  ancient  tartars  are   mostly  found  where  it  a- 
bounds  ;   which  shows  that  it  has  been  long  valuei 
by  them.      Stillinglleet  says  that  it  is  found  in  a 
bunda^ce  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Wale's.    In 
he  Hortus  Elginensis,  published  by  a  distinguish- 
ed botanist,*  it  is  mentioned  as  being  in  that  eslab- 
li  s  ment  ,-   and  as  a  hardy  perennial  plant:  it  is  a 
ei-nal    gn.ss,   not    a   native     «f    (his    country:    I 
have   mentioned  it  thus  particularly  because  it  is  so 
impoitant  a   nutriment  to  sheeo,  of  which  it  is  be- 
lieved   we  have  nearly  two  millions  in  this  state  — 
Wonderful   qualities   are   ascribed   to    the   Guinea 
grass  in  Jamacia,  and  the  florin  j  is  highly  commend 
ed    as   surpassing  all    the  grasses  in    its  nutritious 
powers. (d).     In  .-electing  the  best  foreign   grasses 
(or  cultivation,  we  ought  not  to  be  unmindful  of  those 
which   nature    has  provided   us    at  home      In  the 
western  parts  of  this  stale  there  are    several  native 
grasses  deserving  of   attention       One  kind,    called 
the  winter  grass,  resists  the  effects   of  frost ;    and 
when  the  snow  leaves  the  ground  in  the  spring,  fur 
nishes  nourishing  pasture.     Another  species  is  stat- 
ed to  resist  a  dry  season,  and  to  be  in  full   verdure 
when  all  other  plants   are  perishing    with   drought 
A  perennial  plant,  called  the  wild  pea,  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  clover  as  fodder  ;  to  which  it  is  not  only- 
preferred  as  nourishment,  but  it  has  this  advantage, 
that  the  stock  is  not  so  brittle,  nor  are  the  leaves  so 
apt  to  pulverise.     There  is  a  highly  aromatic  plant, 
collected  by  the  indians  in  small  quantities,  called 
(he  Seneca  grass  J, e       When  on  this   subject  it  is 
proper  to  state,  that  there  are  certain  plants  which 
are  pernicious  to  some  kinds  of  cattle  and  not    to 
others  :   for  instance,  the  meadow  sweet  [j  wastes  a 
way  the  cow  but  is  beneficial  to  the  goat  :   the  long- 
leaved   water  hemlock  will  destroy  a   cow,  whereas 
i he  goat  browses  on  it  greedily  ;  monk\-  hood  kills 
the  goat,  but  will  not  hurt  a  horse  ;  the  andromeilu, 
or  dwarf  laurel,  is  very  fatal  to  sheep  ;  and  so  is  the 
kalmia  talifolta,  which  is  devoured  with  avidity  by 
deer. 

Greater  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  culti- 
vation of  our  fruit;  and  (o  the  destruction  of  those 
noxious  insec(s  and  worms  which  have,  within 
tew  years,  injured  it  beyond  measure.  Our  soil  and 
climate  are  admirably  adapted  to  some  of  the  most 
delicious  fruits.  The  Snitzenbergh  apple  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  accidently  in  the  vicinity  o! 
Albany  ;  and  it  is  only  rivalled  by  the  Newtown  pip- 
pin,  whose  excellence  is  also,  probably,  of  local  or- 
igin and  which  reminds  us  of  the  mahua  aiireum  of 
the  ancients.  We  ought,  also,  to  be  partieula  ly 
attentive  to  the  iutroduc!  ion  and  naturalization  of  the 
best  foreign  fruits  ;  and  the  importance  of  this  will 
be  duly  appreciated  when  we  consider  the  origin  of 
those  which  are  now  most   esteemed.     The  cherrv 
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and  filbert  are  from  Pontus;  t::e  apricot  from  Kpire; 
the  peach  from  Persia  :  the  citron  from  Media  ;  the 
poinegranite  from  Carthage  ;  the  quince  fiom  Ca- 
thonea  ;  the  plum  from  Damascus  ;  the  best  pears 
Irom  Alexandria;  if)  and  the  olive  and  fig  from. 
Greece. — Discourse  before  Ike  Lit.  &  Phil.  Soci- 
ety of  JV   York.         JYOTES. 

(n)  This  is  probably  the  glycines  apios,  or  wild  potato, 
which  is  nearly  as  good  as  the  common,  and  which  was 
when  boiled,  a  favourite  food  of  the  Indians. 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke,  or  Uelumlhus  tuberosum, grows 
spontaneously  over  the  country,  is  sometimes  Drought 
to  our  markets  for  sale,  and  is  a  wholesome,  agreeable 
vegetable.  This  plant  ought  to  be  cultivated-  It  pro- 
duces about  four  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  an  acre. 
It  flourishes  in  almost  any  soil,  bringing  almost  invari- 
riable,  a  rertain  crop,  and  it  is  also  proof  against  the 
severest  frosts. 

The  bulb  of  arrowhead,  or  sagiltaria saggHti/olin,  boil- 
ed, or  roasted  in  hot  ashes,  was  cat  by  our  Indians.  It 
lasted  nearly  like  potatoes.  It  is  commonly  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  broad  in  the  mid- 
dle, is  sometimes  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  and  grows  in 
low,  muddy  and  very  wet  ground.  It  composes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the"  food  of  the  Chinese,  and  is  culti- 
vated by  them.  It  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  against 
swine,  who  eagerly  devour  it.  In  a  valley  to  the  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  extends  seventy  miles, 
it  is  found  in  great  abundance  and  is  a  principal  artie'e 
of  trade  between  the  inhabitants  of  that  valley  aud  th  se 
of  the  sea  coast. 

Our  Indians  also  made  use  of  the  root  of  a  vegetable 
which  they  called  lawicin,  or  tuckak,  and  which,  Kalm 
says,  is  the  arum  rirginicuin,  or  wake  robin.  When  fresh 
it  has  a  pungent  taste,  but  when  roasted  it  is  like  po'a- 
toes  It  flourishes  in  moist  grounds  and  swamps,  a  d 
often  grows  to  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thigh,  b,.t  is 
nearly  extirpated  by  the  hogs. 

They  also  eat  the  dried  seeds  of  the  orantium.  aq>.iati- 
cum,  called  by  them  tawkee  ;  they  were  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, and  eat  like  peas,  or  made  into  bread.  This  plant 
was  plentiful  in  moist  and  low  grounds.  Whortleber- 
ries or  hucleberries,  were  dried  by  tbeui  and  made  in- 
to a  dainty  dish,  by  being  mixed  .ihh  fresh  maize  dour, 
and  baked.  They  also  gathered  and  dried  hickory  arm 
black  walnuts  ;  took  out  the  kernels  and  pouudedlliem 
as  fine  as  flour  ;  mixed  this  substance  with  water,  which 
took  a  milky  colour,  and  was  as  sweet  as  milk. 

The  tuckahoe  (or  tawkee,  as  Kalm  supposes}  was 
probably  a  native  of  this  stale.  The  lycoperdon  tuber 
of  Linnaeus,  called  I  ruffles,  grows  here  and  in  New-Jer- 
sey, and  we  have  a  place  called  Tuckahoe  These  tu- 
berous productions  are  not  the  same  The  Indians  made 
delicious  bread  from  their  farinaceous  matter. 

According  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  die  Indians  of  Colum- 
bia river,  eat  the  root  of  a  species  of  thistle,  fern,  r  .sh, 
liquorice,  and  a  small  cylindric  root,  resembling  in  i!a- 
vor  and  consistency  the  sweet  potato. 
_  (ft)  This  production  has  been  used  by  the  Indians  from 
time  immemorial.  In  a  curious  book,  entitled  a  de- 
scription of  the  English  Province  of  Carolina  bv  the. 
Spaniards  called  Florida, and  by  the  French  L<i  Lcuinailf, 
ele.  by  Daniel  Coxe.  esq.  printed,  London,  1741,  it  is 
thus  described  :  «  besides,  this  country  naturally  afibrds 
another  sort  of  excellent  corn,  whicli  is  the  most  like- 
oats  of  any  European  grain,  but  longer  and  larger;  and 
1  have  been  assured  by  very  many  credible  persons, 
who,  out  of  curiosity,  had  divers  ways  prepared  it,  that 
it  far  exceeds  our  best  oatmeal.  This  is  not  sown  and 
cultivated  by  the  Indians,  but  grows  spontaneously  in 
marshy  phiccs,  in  and  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  like  reeds 
or  rushes.  The  Indians,  when  it  is  ripe,  take  handfulls, 
shake  them  into  their  canoes  ;  what  escapes  them  fall- 
ing into  the  water,  without  any'furiiicr  i.  •  :  ,,  luc- 
es the  next  year's  crop."  llearnc  ssw  it  as  fai  uorli. 
is  Churchill  river,  near  the  Goth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. Ellis,  in  his  account  of  a  voyage  to  discover  a 
northwest  passage,  mentions,  that  there  are  great  quan- 
tities of  wild  rice  by  the  sides  of  the  lakes  and  rivers 
which  run  into  Hudson's  Hay,  between  the  suh  and 
55*.h  oegreesof  north  latitude."  On  the  Jlsl  September, 
Pile  -lopped  of  a  Sioux  village,  bet.\  sen  Pepin  and  the. 
fallsofst.  Anthony,  and  n  about  44  degrees  30  mini] 
north  latitude,  and  found  it  evacuated,  all  the  Indians 
having  gone  out  to  gather  folsavoin;  and  he  sens,  that 
I  the  ledian  traders  chiefly  depend  for  their  support  ur  • 
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on  wild  oats,  of  which  they  purchase  great  quantities 
from  the  savages;  and  that  at  an  establishment  on  Red 
Cedar  Lake,  near  the  Mississippi  in  the  47th  degree  of 
latitude,  they  give  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  bushel 
for  it.  The  Menomcni,  a  nation  of  Indians  inhabiting 
on  the  northwest  of  Lake  Michigan,  are  called  by  the 
French,  Fols  Avoins,  from  this  plant,  which  grows  in 
great  plenty  among  them-  Henry,  in  his  Travels  in 
Canada  and  the  Indian  Territories,  bought  wild  rice  at 
Lake  Sagunai  in  great  abundance;  he  says  it  grows  in 
shoal  water,  and  the  Indians  gather  it  by  shaking  the 
ears  into  canoes.  Hennepin  says,  that  among  the  fols 
avoins  it  appears  above  the  water  in  June,  and  is  gath- 
ered in  September,  and  that  it  produces  more  meal  than 
European  oats.  Mackenzie  asserts,  that  the  Indians,  on 
Lake  Sagenuja,  depend  principally  for  food  upon  fish, 
and  wild  rice,  which  grows  spontaneously  in  these  parts; 
that  there  is  abundance  of  it  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
river  which  runs  into  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  about  the 
latitude  of  49  degrees;  that  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake 
Winnipic,  in  latitude  50  degrees  37  minutes,  "are  vast 
quantities  of  rice,  which  the  natives  collect  in  August 
for  their  winter  stores.  To  the  north  of  50  degrees,  it 
is  hardly  known,  or  at  least  does  not  come  to  maturity;1' 
that  the  country  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  formerly  very  populous,  and  produced  wild 
rice  in  great  plenty  "    Mackenzie's  Voyages,  Preface. 

Carver,  in  his  travels  through  North  America,  states, 
that  the  fox  river  is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  abun- 
dance of  wild  rice  that  grows  on  its  shores,  and  that 
this  grain,  which  grows  in  the  greatest  plenty  through' 
out  the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  is  the  most  va 
luable  of  all  the  spontaneous  productions  of  that  country 
Exclusive  of  its  utility,  as  a  supply  of  food  for  those  of 
the  humau  species  who  inhabit  this  part  of  the  conlinent 
and  obtained  without  any  other  trouble  than  that  of 
gathering  it  in,  the  sweetness  and  nutritious  quality  of 
it  attract  an  infinite  number  of  wild  fowls  of  every  kind 
■which  Uock  from  distant  climes  to  enjoy  this  rare  re- 
past, and  by  it  become  inexpressibly  fat  and  delicious 
In  future  periods  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  infant 
colonies,  as  it  will  afford  them  a  present  support,  until, 
in  the  course  of  cultivation,  other  supplies  may  be  pro- 
duced; whereas,  in  those  realms  which  arc  not  furnish- 
ed with  this  bounteous  gift  of  nature,  even  if  the  climate 
is  temperate  and  ihe  soil  goi  d,  the  first  settlers  are  often 
exposed  to  great  hardships  fruin  the  want  of  an  immedi- 
ate resource  for  necessary  fuod    This  useful  grain  grows 
in  the  water,  where  it  is  about  two  feet  deep,  and  where 
it  finds  a  rich   muddy  soil.     The  stalks  of  it,  and  the 
branches  or  ears,  lhat  bear  the  seed,  resemble  oats,  both 
in  the  appearance  and  manner  of  growing      The  stalks 
are  full  of  joints,  and  rise  more  than  eight  feet  above  the 
water.     'Ine  natives  gather  the  grain  in  the  following 
manner:  nearly  about  the  time  that  it  begins  to  turn 
from  its  milky  slate,  and  to  ripen,  tliey  run  their  canoes 
into  the  midst  of  it,  and  tying  branches  of  it  together  just 
below  the  ears,  with  bark,  leave  it  in  this  situation  three 
or  four  weeks  longer,  until  it  is  perfectly  ripe      About 
the  latter  end  of  September  they  return   to  the  river 
when  each  family   laving  its  separate  allotment,  and 
being  able  to  distinguish  their  own  property  by  the  man 
ner  of  fastening  the  sheaves,  gather  in  the  portion  that 
belongs  to  them.     This  they  do  by  placing  their  canoes 
close  to  the  branches  of  rice  in  such  position  as  to  re- 
ceive the  grain  when  it  falls,  and  then  beat  it  out  with 
pieces  of  wood  formed  for  thai  purpose.     Having  done 
this,  they  dry  it  «  itli  smoke,  and  afterwards  tread,   or 
Tub  oft' the  outside  h-isk;  when  it  is  tit  for  use  they  put 
it  into  the  skins  of  lawns,  or  young  buffaloes,  taken  oil 
nearly  whole  fur  this  purpose    and  sewed  into  a  sort  of 
sack,  wherein  ihcy  preserve  it  till  the  return  of  their 
harvest.     It  ha*  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation, 
why  this  spontaneous  grain  is  not  found  in  any  other 
regions  of  America,  or  in  those  counti  ies  situated  in  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude,  where  the  waleis  are  as  ap 
patently  adapted  for  Us  growth,  as  in  the  climate  I  treat 
of-      As  for  instance,  none  of  the  countries  that  lie  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  Great  Lakes,  even  from  the,  pro- 
vinces north  of  the  Carolina*,  to  the  extremities  of  La 
brador,  produce  any  of  this  grain      It  is  true,   I   found 
great  quantities  of  it  in  the  watered  lands  near  Detroit 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  but,  on  inquiry,  1 
learned  that  il  never  arrived  nearer  to  maturity  than 
just  to  blossom,  after  which  it  appeared  blighted  and 
died   awa  .     This  convinces  me,   thai  the  north  we-: 
■wind,  as  1  have  Ijefore  hinted,  is  much  more  powerlul 


in  these  than  in  the  interior  parts,  and  that  it  is  more 
nimical  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  after  it  has  passed  over 
the  lakes  and  become  united  with  the  wind  which  joins 
t  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  than  it  is  further 
to  the  westward." 

The  reasons  assigned  by  Carver,  why  this  grain  is  not 
seen  in  a  state  of  maturity,  to  the  east  nor  to  the  south 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  are  unsatisfactory.  The  northwest 
winds  are  mitigated  in  passing  over  those  immense  bo- 
dies of  water,  nor  is  his  assertion  warranted  by  the  fact 
This  rice  certainly  flourishes  to  the  south  of  the  lakes, 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  Kalm  to  support  us  in  stat- 
ing that  it  grows  to  the  east.  The  only  difficulty  exists 
as  to  the  degree  of  latitude  by  which  its  growth  is  bound- 
ed; and  it  is  believed  that  Mackenzie  l.mits  its  northern 
extension  too  much.  Kalm  says,  that  on  the  16th  of 
July  he  saw  it  growing  on  the  western  side  of  Lake 
Champlain,  near  Crown  Point,  in  this  state,  and  in  the 
441%  degree  of  north  latitude;  and  again  he  mentions 
that  the  zizania  aquatica,  or  folle  avoine,  grows  plenti- 
fully in  the  rivulet,  or  brook,  which  flows  somewhat  be- 
low Prairie  de  la  Magdalene,  a  small  village  on  the  eas- 
tern side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  about  8  miles  from 
Montreal;  and  that  its  seed  are  gathered  in  October, 
and  taste  almost  as  well  as  rice. — Dr.  William  says,  that 
it  is  a  native  of  Vermont.  A  considerable  difficulty 
exists  wilh  respect  to  the  botanical  arrangement  and 
denomination  of  this  plant.  Linnsus,  and  after  him 
Kalm,  calls  it  lizania  aquatica.  M.  Desfonlaines,  in 
his  Tableau  de  L'Ecole  de  Botanique  du  Museum  D'His- 
toire  Naturalle,  thus  mentions  it,  quoting  Linnaeus  for 
his  authority  zizania  aquatica  grows  in  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  is  an  annual  plant,  and  is  alimentary. 
Michaux,  in  his  Flora  Boreali  Americana,  makes  three 
species. 

1.  Milacea,      )  growing  in  the  watery  parts  of  North 

2.  Clavulosa.  *>      America 
3    Fluitans — at  Lake  Champlain. 
Of  the  second  he  says,  this  is  the  zizania  of  Grono- 

vius,  which  Linnaeus  has  improperly  arranged  with  the 
Sloanina. 

Persoon,  in  his  Synopsis  Plantarum,  designates,  be- 
sides those  enumerated  by  Michaux, 

varieties,  the  first  growing  in  Jamaica 
water,  and  the  latter  in  the  wa- 
Nortb  America. 
And  Terristris     on  dry  land. 

Muhlenberg,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  native  and  natu- 
ralized Plants  of  North  America,  enumerates  four  spe- 
cies of  zizania,  or  American  rice. 

1.  Milacea — millet 

2.  Clavulosa— an  annual  plant,  vulgarly  called  wild 
rice,  or  oats,  grows  in  Pennsylvania,  flowers  in  Sep- 
tember. 

3.  I'alustris — marsh;  risave — Canada. 

4.  Fluitans — floating. 
Dr.  Barton  considers  the  zizania  clavulosa  of  Michaux, 

as  the  zizania  aquatica  of  Linnaeus,  and  says  that  it 
grows  and  ripens  its  seed  as  far  north  in  America,  as  the 
latitude  of  50  degrees;  and  that  the  zizania  milacea  of 
Michaux,  is  a  very  distinct  species,  and  that  both  of  the 
species  are  eaten  by  the  Indians  of  the  countries  adja 
cent  to  the  lakes.  Amidst  such  a  number  of  cla*hmg 
authorities,  it  would  not  become  me  to  offer  an  opinion. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  zizania  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain, is  only  a  variety  of  the  folle  avoine;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably, a  distinct  species  from  the  zizania  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Providence  appears  to  have  intended  this  northern 
rice  as  a  substitute  for  (he  rice  of  southern  climates. 
Its  produce  is  abundant;  its  alimentary  qualities  are  un- 
doubted; and  the  time  may  arrive,  when  the  zizania 
aquatica  of  the  north  shall,  under  the  hand  of  cultiva 
lion,  attain  to  as  high  perfection,  and  contribute  as 
uch  to  the  subsistence  of  the  humau  race,  as  the  ory. 
za  sativa  of  the  south. 

In  strictness  there  are  but  two  species  of  wheat;  with 
beards,  and  without  beards.  Winter,  summer,  gray, 
duckbill,  gray  polard  or  fuller  wheat,  cone  wheat,  po- 
louian  wheat,  Iberian  spring  wheat,  Switzerland  spring 
wheat,  Egyptian  beard  wheat,  murwaary  wheat,  brought 
from  Uarbary,  German  spelter,  zeeland  wheat,  and  from- 
enltiemaise,  so  called  because  it  is  only  three  months  in 
the  earth,  all  varieties  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  spe 
cies,  have  been  in  a  great  or  less  degree  cultivated  in 
England,  and  each  ha^  some  peculiar  recommendation. 
1  have  seen  lands  in  tins  state  which  have  produced  50 
buihels  an  acre  uf  this  most  excellent  of  the  cerealia. 
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In  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnsen  Society,  it  is  stat- 
ed, that  the  blight  of  wheat,  (uredo,  frumenti.)  in  the 
west  of  England,  which  was  attributed  to  an  insect,  was 
owing  to  a  fungus  which  had  been  long  sown  in  the 
stem  of  the  wheat  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  an  excellent 
essay  on  the  blight  in  corn,  annexed  to  Curtis'  Practi- 
cal Observations  on  the  British  Grasses,  has  embraced 
the  same  opinion,  and  says,  that  the  blight  is  occasioned 
by  the  growth  of  a  minute  parasitic  fungus  or  mushroom, 
on  the  leaves,  stems,  and  glumes  of  the  living  plant;  and 
he  further  states,  that  it  has  long  been  admitted  by  far- 
mers, though  scarcely  credited  by  botanists,  that  wheat 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  barberry  bush,  seldom  escapes 
the  blight;  that  the  village  of  Rollesby,  in  Norfolk,  where 
barberries  abound,  and  wheat  seldom  succeeds,  is  call- 
ed by  the  opprobious  appellation  of  mildew-  Rollesby; 
that  some  observing  men  have,  of  late,  attributed  this 
very  perplexing  effect,  to  the  farina  of  the  flowers  of 
the  barberry,  which  is,  in  truth,  yellow,  and  resembles 
in  some  degree,  the  appearance  of  the  rust,  of  what  is 
presumed  to  be  the  blight  in  its  early  state,  and  that  it  is 
notorious  to  all  botanical  observers,  that  the  leaves  of 
the  barberry  are  very  subject  to  the  attack  of  a  yellow 
parasitic  fungus,  larger  but  otherwise  much  resembling 
the  rust  in  corn.  In  opposition  to  the  idea,  that  it  is 
improbable  that  these  fungi  are  the  same,  it  is  remark- 
ed that  the  misletoe,  the  best  known  parasitic  plant  de- 
lights most  to  grow  on  the  apple  and  hawthorn,  in 
England,  but  that  it  flourishes  occasionally  on  trees 
widely  differing  in  their  nature  from  both  of  these,  and 
in  the  middle  states  of  America  it  is  most  frequently 
found  on  the  nyssa  sylvatica,  or  sour  gum,  but  to  the 
southward  upon  oaks 

An  insect  called  the  tipulatritici,  or  wheat  insect  has, 
destroyed  in  some  places  in  England,  about  one  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  produce.  An  insect,  called  the  ich- 
neumon tipulx,  deposites  its  egg  in  the  larva,  orcatter- 
pillar,  of  the  wheat  fly,  and  this  destroys  it.  Dr.  Dar- 
win gravely  proposes,  in  his  Phytologia,  to  counteract 
the  pernicious  effects  of  insects  which  produce  blight, 
by  propagating  the  larva  of  the  aphidivorous  fly.  It  is 
not  yet  settled  whether  the  hessian  fly  is  of  foreign 
or  domestic  origin;  although  a  species  of  tipula,  yet 
it  is  not  the  one  just  mentioned,  as  I  am  informed. — 
The  farmers  on  Long  Island  complain  of  the  septen- 
nial ravages  of  an  insect  which  destruys  their  barley, 
nd  which  they  denominate  the  army  worm  from  its 
numbers. 

Dr.  Barton  has  very  justly  remarked,  that  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  the  first  importance  to  investigate  the  natural 
history  of  those  in-ecls;  which  are  peculiarly  injurious 
to  us  in  any  wny,  and  that  unfortunately  oar  country, 
as  much  perhaps  as  any  on  this  globe,  abounds  with 
such  insects. 

Dr.  Smith,  the  celebrated  president  of  the  Linnaen 
Society,  observes,  that  botany  necessarily  leads  to  the 
study  of  insects;  foril  is  impossible  to  investigate  planta- 
in their  native  situations,  without  having  our  attention 
perpetually  a.vakened  by  the  infinite  variety  of  those 
active  little  beings,  employed  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  in  supplying  themselves  wilh  food  and  lodging,  in 
repulsing  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  or  in  exercis- 
ing a  more  than  Asiatic  despotism  over  myriads  below 
them,  and  he  exultingly  exclaims,  thai  in*  England,  no 
branch  of  natural  history,  after  botany,  ha*,  for  some 
years,  had  more  attention  paid  to  it  than  entomology: 
while  with  us,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  Barton, 
'notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  science  of  en- 
tomology, the  history  of  our  insects  has  hitherto  excit- 
ed but  little  attention." 

(c)  Mr.  Gieen,  in  his  discourse  on  the  botany  of  the  TJ. 
States,  pronounces,  that  the  florin  gra*s  is  a  native  of 
this  country;  that  it  has  been  discovered  in  S  isscx 
county,  New-Jersey,  on  the  margin  of  the  Genessee  riv- 
er, and  on  an  island  below  the  city  of  Albany.  Whe- 
ther this  be  the  same  as  the  florin  grass  of  Europe,  is 
still  a  question  subjudicr.  In  1749,  Kalm  visited  the 
island  below  Albany,  and  in  his  journal  he  has  men- 
tioned several  of  its  vegetable  productions:  the  agros- 
tis  stolonifera,  if  growing  there  ai  that  time,  escaped 
his  penetrating  eye;  but,  whether  indigenous  or  not, 
we  know  that  it  has  been  imported  and  successfully 
cultivated;  lhat  its  alimentary  qualities,  and  its  crops, 
are  great  beyond  example  aud  that  it  flourishes  in  de- 
fiance Oi  soil,  di'o.jgiit,  and  climate. 

1  do  .:ot  know  that  saiutfoin,  or  sainfoin,  (hedy-arum, 
ouobrychi  )  which  signifies  wholesome  hay,  has  succeed- 
ed as  well  iu  this  couutry  as  in  France,  from  whence  it 
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is  derived.  The  milk  of  cowa  fed  on  it  is  nearly  double, 
and  makes  most  excellent  cream  and  butler.  It  fattens 
sheep  better  than  any  other  food,  and  horses  require 
no  oats,  although  hard  worked,  when  they  are  fed  with 
it.  Its  increase  of  produce  exceeds  that  of  common 
grass  land  about  thirty  times,  and  it  will  last  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years.  II  yields  an  aftermarth,  or  second  crop. 
Curtis,  in  bis  Practical  observations  on  British  Grasses, 
speaks  lightly  of  the  festura  ovian,  and  says  that  it  ap- 
pears to  him  applicable  only  to  the  purpose  of  making 
a  tine  leaved  grass-plot,  that  shall  require  little  or  no 
mowing.  On  the  other  hand,  Withering,  in  his  botani- 
cal arrangement  of  all  the  vegetables  naturally  growing 
in  Great  Britain,  intimates  that  the  superiority  of  the 
Spanish  and  English  wool  is  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
this  gr„ss  in  t  e  hilly  pastures  where  the  sheep  are  kept. 
Curtis  has  enumerated  twenty-five  genera,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  species  of  grasses  growing  in 
Great  Britain,  and  has  judiciously  remarked,  that  to 
constitute  the  herbage  of  a  good  meadow,  there  must  be 
a  combination  of  produce,  bateableness,  and  early 
growth.  Bulcable  is  altogether  an  agricultural  or  pro- 
vincial term,  and  he  uses  it  to  express  cattle's  thriving 
on  the  food  they  eat. 

The  best  grasses  of  Europe  have  been  neglected,  and 
our  indigenous  ones  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
overlooked  by  us.  Let  our  scientific  men,  our  practi 
cal  men,  turn  their  attention  to  this  and  other  import 
ant  branches  of  husbandry,  as  yet  scarcely  noticed,  and 
affording  inexhaustible  topics  for  investigation,  and  let 
them  be  encouraged  in  their  labours  by  V.e  observation 
of  Bacon,  that  Virgil  got  as  much  glory  of  eloquence, 
wit,  and  learning,  in  the  expressing  of  the  observations 
of  husbandry,  as  of  the  heroical  acts  of  .Eneas." 

(/)  This  grass  produces  a  fine  perfume,  and  has  the 
same  effect  on  tobacco  as  the  vanilla  bean.  It  delights 
in  a  rich  soil,  and  may  be  easily  cultivated.  It  is  great- 
ly superior  in  its  odoriferous  qualities  to  the  anthoxru- 
tum  odoratum,  or  sweet  scented  vernal  grass,  the  only 
one  of  that  kind  which  grows  in  England.  Cattle  are 
very  fond  of  it,  and  it  must  produce  the  most  delicious 
milk,  butter,  and  butsher's  meat.  There  is,  however, 
great  danger  of  its  total  extirpation,  as  it  is  very  scarce. 
Indeed,  the  same  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  and  the 
same  fatality  has,  no  doubt,  occurred  in  other  instances. 
Hudson,  on  the  Cth  of  September,  sent  a  boat  to  sound 
the  Kills  between  Bergen  and  Staten  Island,  and  his  men 
on  their  return  reported,  that  the  "lands  were  as  plea- 
sant with  grass  and  flowers,  and  goodly  trees,  as  ever 
they  had  seen,  and  very  sweet  smells  came  from  them." 
This  is  not  now  the  case  The  grazing  of  cattle,  the 
rooting  of  swine,  the  plough,  and  other  implements  of 
agriculture,  have  entirely  destroyed  a  great  number  of 
the  annual  grasses  and  |  latfts1  which  formerly  flourish- 
ed in  this  country.  Sever.  1  persons  told  Kalm.  so  far 
back  as  1748,  that  the  loss  of  many  odoriferous  plants, 
with  which  the  woods  were  filled  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans,  but  which  the  cattle  have  now  extirpated, 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  cause  of  the  greater  progress 
of  the  fever,  for  I  hat  the  great  uumber  of  those  strong 
plants  occasioned  a  pleasant  scent  to  arise  in  the  woods 
every  morning  and  evening.  The  vegetable  kingdom 
of  our  western  country  is  uncommonly  rich,  and  luxu- 
riantly abundant,  because  cultivation  has  been  but  par- 
tially extended  to  it  Hogs  have  produced  great  des- 
truction among  all  tuberose  and  bulbous  plants.  Even 
the  laurel  tree  of  Carolina  has  become  almost  extinct 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  depredations 
of  domesticated  animals. 

Although  some  plants,  like  some  animals,  are  no  long 
er  seen  in  our  country,  yet  the  field  of  botanical  inves- 
tigation is  immeasurable  and  boundless.  Our  country 
embraces  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes  and  salt  waters,  and  is  the  favourite  depo 
sitory  of  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  earth.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  we  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  science. 

The  first  edition  of  Linmeus'  Species  Plantarum,  con- 
tains only  7,300  species.  A  curious  amateur  of  botany 
took  the  pains  to  enumerate  the  plants  described  in  Dr. 
Turton's  translation  of  Umelin's  edition  of  the  Syslema 
Naturae,  and  in  awoik  of  IVildcnow,  and  found  £046 
genera,  and  19,803  species  of  plants,  of  which  638  gen- 
era have  but  one  species;  263  bHt  two;  174  but  three 
and  124  but  four  And  it  is  supposed  thai  the  whole 
number  of  described  plants  amounts  to  about  £3,000 

Mr.  Jacob  Green  has  annexed  to  his  nell  written  and 
interesting  Address  on  the  Botany  of  (he  United  States, 


'delivered  before  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Use- 
ful Arts,)  a  catalogue  of  plants,  indigenous  to  the  state 
of  New-York.  This  list,  which  Mr.  Green  admits  to  be 
incomplete,  contains  about  403  genera,  and  1,283  spe- 
cies. 

The  catalogue  of  the  hitherto  known  native  and  natu- 
ralized plants  of  ;Vorth  America,  made  by  that  indefa- 
tigable and  learned  botanist  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  contains 
but  863  genera,  and  not  2S00  species.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  estimate  the  whole  number  of  plants  in  the 
United  Slates,  and  their  territories  at  8,000  and  as  yet 
we  have  not  described  C000.  What  an  opening  does 
this  afford  fur  the  operation  cf  scientific  enquiry?  no 
wonder  that  Linnxus  was  so  anxious  to  visit  this  coun- 
try. Catesbv  in  his  [tortus  Europe  Americanus.  pub 
lished  in  1767,  truly  observes,  that  a  small  spot  of  land 
in  America  has,  within  less  than  half  a  century,  furnish 
ed  England  with  a  greater  variety  of  trees,  than  has 
been  procured  from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  past. 

From  informal  ion  which  has  recently  reached  me,  I 
am  persuaded,  that  our  Dutcli  ancestors  paid  more  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  and  natural  history  of  the 
country,  than  has  been  generally  imagined.  We  are, 
as  yet,  greatly  in  the  dark  wilh  respect  to  events  and 
observations  during  their  occupancy  of  New  Nether- 
land,  as  they  termed  their  country;  but  the  means  of  in- 
formation are  amply  within  our  reach.  De  Laert  wrote 
a  book  respecting  it,  wherein  he  gives  a  very  particular 
account  of  the  Indians:  and  Megapolensis,  an  eminent 
Dutch  minister,  who  formerly  lived  in  this  city,  also 
published  a  work  in  this  country,  when  a  Dutch  pro- 
vince; and  I  have  now  before  me  a  manuscript  translation 
made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bassett,  of  Dr.  Van  der  Dunk's 
History  of  New  Neiherland,  published  in  1655.  It  is 
very  interesting,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  that  worthy 
gentleman  will  meet  with  sufficient  encouragement  to 
publish  it,  and  also  a  correct  translation  of  De  Laert  and 
Megapolensis,  for  which  no  man  in  this  country  is  bet- 
ter qualified.  Van  der  Donk  states,  that  a  certain  sur- 
geon, a  resident  of  New  Netherland,  h?d  formed  an 
extensive  botanical  garden,  in  which  he  planted  many 
medical  roots,  which  he  cultivated  from  the  woods  ad- 
jacent to  bis  abode;  but  by  the  removal  of  that  worthy 
gentleman  from  the  country,  his  bumane  and  patriotic 
exertions  were  lost  to  the  world.  This  I  undertake  to 
say,  was  the  first  botanical  garden  established  in  this 
part  of  America.  It  appears  also,  from  this  work,  that 
most  of  the  medicinal  and  other  herbs,  with  which  the 
country  abounds,  were  known  to  our  Dutch  forefathers; 
that  they  took  uncommon  pains  to  introduce  the  best 
cereal  gramina,  legumens,  and  excellent  vegetables 
and  fruit  of  various  kinds,  and  have  even  cultivated  ca- 
nary seed;  that  they  introduced, the  white  and  red,  the 
cornelian  and  stock  roses,  wall  flowers,  tulips,  imperial 
flowers,  the  white  lily,  and  the  lily  of  the  valley,  ladies' 
rose,  violet,  and  gold  flower,  and  that  "the  country 
abounded  with  flowers  peculiar  to  it,  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful kind,  to  which  the  European  was  an  entire  stran- 
ger; viz.  the  sunflower,  the  red  and  yellow  lily,  the 
morning  glory,  the  white,  yellow,  and  red  marygold,  a 
species  of  wild  eglantine,  the  different  kinds  of  the  bell 
flower,  and  many  others. 

Our  Dutch  ancestors  also  turned  their  attention  to 
improving  the  dyes  of  the  country:  great  hopes  were 
entertained  from  the  wild  indigo;  and  they  not  only 
supposed  that  the  common  indigo  might  be  raised  to 
great  advantage,  but  they  actually  tried  the  experiment. 
Seed  was  imported  from  Holland.  The  first  attempt 
failed,  owing,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  an  extraordinary 
drought  which  prevented  the  plant  from  coming  to  ma- 
turity: but  another  experiment  completely  succeeded: 
the  seed  was  sown  near  New  Amsterdam,  (New  York,) 
and  a  great  crop  was  obtained,  specimens  were  sent 
to  the  mother  country,  where  good  judges  pronounced 
it  of  a  superior  quality.  But  what  is  still  more  extraor- 
dinary, is,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  con - 
•  emplatcd  to  introduce  the  famous  orchibi  weed  When 
the  Spaniards  discovered  the  Canary  Islands,  they 
sought  for  it  as  eagerly  as  they  did  for  gold:  it  was  pro- 
bable, that  it  was  made  use  of  to  produce  the  gcrtulian 
purple  of  the  ancients:  and  they  also  had  in  their  v  ew 
other  vegetable  d)e«,  which  we  cannot  now  accurately 
designate.  '•The  crop  p.'uni,"  says  Van  der  Donk,  "for; 
dying  red,  is  not  cultivated  in  New  Netherland,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  questioned,  that  if  it  were  tried  it  would  yield 
well." 


I  must  repeat  my  wish,  that  this  curious  work  may 
soon  see  the  light.  It  appears  from  it  that  the  country 
was  so  remarkably  healthy  at  that  time,  that  it  was  a 
strange  thing  to  hear  of  a  person  being  sick;  that  the 
east  wind  did  not  extend  far  west;  and  that  ihe  clima«> 
was  as  mild  at  that  period  as  it  now  is 
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We  ought  to  apologise  to  ouv  patrons,  for  the 
want  of  variety  in  this  number — itSvas  occasioned 
by  the  desire  to  dispose  of  two  lung  articles,  which 
however  interesling,  and  they  are  highly  so,  are(  on 
account  of  their  length,  not  so  well  suited  to  a 
weekly  paper.  

We  have  on  file,  original  communications  of  the 
most  valuable  character,  from  various  quarters, 
which  we  are  impalient  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
having  no  doubt  but  they  will  be  pleased,  as  we  have 
been,  at  the  manifestation  of  ardent  and  increasing 
zeal  for  agricultural  improvement  in  Maryland.—. 
The  example  set  by  a  few  gentlemen,  no  less  emi- 
nent for  their  industry  than  for  their  abilities,  in 
writing  on  agriculture  under  Iheir  proper  signatures, 
has  had  the  best  effect. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Prince  George's,  have  been  politely  communicated 
through  their  Secretary,  by  order  of  the  Society, 
for  insertion  in  the  American  Farmer.  They  claim 
an  early  insertiou,  both  on  account  of  their  priority 
of  date,  to  other  communications  received,  and 
from  the  intrinsically  able  and  interesting  nature  of 
their  contents.  

The  address  of  Doct.  Jos.  E.  Meuse,  on  Ento- 
mology, to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Maryland, 
at  Annapolis,  which  they  also  did  us  the  houour  to 
request  might  have  a  place  in  this  paper,  was  not  re- 
ceived until  the  moment  we  are  writing.  It  was 
published  in  the  Maryland  Gazelle,  on  the  17th  of 
June,  but  somehow  slipped  through  our  fingers. — 
We  have  not  even  now  leisure  to  read  it,  but  we 
shall  be  egregiously  deceived,  if  it  be  not  every  way 
worthy  of  the  particular  notice  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  respectable  society  to  which  it  was  addressed. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  Far- 
mer after  the  next. 


The  Plough  Boy. — Four  numbers  of  a  weekly 
paper,  printed  in  Albany,  under  this  tille,  have 
reached  us.  In  size,  plan,  and  objects,  the  Plough 
Boy  nearly  resembles  the  American  Farmer; 
but  not  being  printed  so  close,  does  not,  peraaps, 
conta  n  so  much.  The  deficiency  in  the  quantity, 
however,  if  any,  is  amply  made  up  in  the  superior 
quality  of  the  matter.  The  price  of  the  Plough 
Boy  is  but  *>3  per  annum;  the  value  ten  times  that 
to  those  who  will  read — and  to  those  who  think  that 
nothing  is  to  be  learned  by  reading,  in  relation  to 
Agriculture,  it  is  useless  to  say  any  thing  about  it. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Plough  Boy  will  be  re- 
ceived at  this  office  with  much  pleasure. 

.  PRICES. 
Very  little  change  if  any  has  taken  place  in  the 
more  bulky  articles  of  country  produce  since  our 
last  — Tobacco  remains  as  at  that  date — I  orn  has 
'ieen  a  little  depiessed — say  now,  at  48  to  50  cts. 
per  cargo — Red  Wheat  is  a  little  improved,  $1  15 
was  asked  for  it  yesterday,  and  we  heard  of  none 
selling  under  that — No  new  Wheat  vet  iu  market 
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BEfci',  Northern  mess     - 
No  1.       - 
Iso  2.  - 
Bacon,        -    a  -        -        -        -      lb. 
Butter,  Ferkjt-  • 

Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
CottoD,        .... 
Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  «  10, 
No.  11  a  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     --- 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers, 

Fish,  cod,  dry  -        - 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine,         • 

fine,  ... 

middlings, 
rye,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned,        - 
Flax,        .... 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard, 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti,  -        - 

PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime      2d     do. 
cargo      3d     do. 
Plaster, 

ground     - 

Rice,  .... 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof 

peach,    4th  proof 

apple,     1st  proof 

Gin, Holland,         lslproof 

do.  4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 

Rum,  Jamaica,  - 

American,    1st  proof 
Whiskey,  lslproof 

Soar .  American,  ivhile, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  while, 

brown,        ... 
loaf, 

lump,  ... 

Salt,  St.  Lbes,     ... 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    - 
TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do.  - 

TEAS,  Bohea,  - 

Souchong,        - 
Hyson  Skin 
Voting  Hyson, 
Imperial,       ... 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashe 
skinner's. 


box 


lb. 

qtl. 
bbl. 


bb). 


cask 

bush 
lb. 


gal. 


gal. 
bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 


17 

15 

13  50 
16 
18 
33 

21 
27 
45 
46 
53 
80 
33 
28 
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20 
18 
45 
10 
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50 
15 


POETRY. 


THE  SCOLD  AND  THE  PARROT. 


3 

2 

9 

1 

5 

5 

4 

4  a 
none. 

do 

do 
12 
12 
25 
62  1-2 
15 

1 

1 

:s 

16 

14 

5 

1 


20 

26 


50 

80 

1  20 


22 
19 
scarce 
15 
65 


retail 
12 
1  I 
6 
5 
5 
4 


SO 


BO 


26 


lb. 


lb. 
bu 


lb. 
cwt 


lb. 


1  25 

15 

1  50 

50 

1  50 
15 
50 
IS 
9 
19 
IS 
25 
20 
10 
15 
12 

1 

6  50 

5 

6  50 
25 
50 
63 


The  husband  thus  reprov'd  bis  wife: 
"  Who  deals  in  slander,  lives  in  strife. 
Art  thou  the  herald  of  disgrace, 
Denouncing  war  to  all  thy  race? 
Can  nothing  quell  »hy  thunder's  rage, 
\\  Inch  spares  nor  friend,  nor  sex,  nor  age? 
That  vixen  tongue  of  yours  my  dear, 
Alarms  our  neighbours  far  and  near. 
Good  gods!   tis  like  a  rolling  river, 
That  murmuring  flows,  ad  flows  forever! 
Ne'er  tir'd,  perpetual  discord  sowing! 
Like  fame  it  gathers  strength  by  going  " 

"  Hey  day  (the  flippant  tongue  replies) 
How  solemn  is  the  fool  ;  how  wise! 
Is  Nature's  choicest  gift  debarr'd — 
Nav  frown  not  ;  for  1  will  be  heard. 
Women  of  late  are  finely  ridden, 
A  Parrots'  privilege  forbidden 
You  praise  his  talk,  his  squalling  song, 
But  wives  are  always  in  the  wrong." 

Now  reputation  flew  in  pieces 
Of  mothers,  danghlers,  aunts  and  neices: 
She  ran  the  Parrot's  language  oe'r, 
Bawd,  hussey,  drunkard,  slattern  whore  ; 
On  all  the  sex  she  vents  her  fury 
Tries  and  condemns  without  a  jury. 

At  once  the  torrent  of  her  words 
Alarm'd  cat,  monkey,  dogs,  and  birds  ; 
All  join  their  forces  to  confound  her, 
Puss  spits,  the  monkey  chatters  round  her  ; 
The  yelping  cur  her  heels  assaults  ; 
The  magpie  blabs  out  all  her  faults  ; 
Poll,  in  the  uproar  ,  from  his  cage, 
With  this  rebuke  outscream'd  her  rage: 

A  Parrot  is  for  talking  pr  iz'd, 
But  pratlling  women  are  despis'd. 
She  who  attacks  anothers  honour, 
Draws  every  living  thing  upon  her: 
Think,  Madam,  when  you  stretch  your  lungs, 
That  all  your  neighbours  too  have  tongues: 
One  slander  must  ten  thousand  get  ; 
The  world  with  interest  Pays  the  debt." 

From  late  London  papers. 


same  time  I  return  ray  sincere  thanks  to  the  clergy- 
men and  others,  for  their  kindness  in  visiting  me 
while  under  sentence  ;  and  in  justice,  I  cannot  omit 
to  mention  the  kind  treatment  I  received  from  the 
Governor,  M».  Sibbard,  in  making  me  as  comfortable 
as  my  situation  would  admit  of.  I  die  in  peace  with 
all  men,  in  the  humble  hope  of  pardon  from  God, 
for  ray  sins  and  offences  against  the  public. 

GEORGE  WARDEN 
"  P.  S.  I  have  to  contradict  the  printed  poem 
that  was  sold  through  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  as  it 
was  never  written  by  me.  I  also  deny  that  I  ever 
abstracted  but  5/  from  letters  coining  through  the 
post-office  of  Aberdeen.  G.    VV.vRDEN." 


AXOTHER  TRAVELLING  MACHINE. 
Mr.  Birch,  the  coachmaker.  has  presented  the 
!>uke  and  Dutchess  of  Kent,  with  a  vehicle,  called 
ibe  Velocimanipede  calculated  to  carry  three  per- 
sons, without  a  horse,  and  weighs  only  1 00  pounds 
wt.  The  centre,  or  body  of  he  carriage,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  for  a  female  :  the  front  is  for  a  gentle- 
man to  sit  on  a  narrow  saddle  to  guide  it.  At  the 
back  is  a  small  dicker  to  work  the  hind  wheels  by 
machinery.  It  went  over  a  distance  of  ground  of 
one  mile  in  three  minutes,  and  it  could  be  kept  up 
with  ease  at  3  miles  an  hour.  Their  Royal  High- 
nesses expressed  their  gratification  at  the  ingeuious 
contrivance  of  a  vehicle  to  carry  three  persons 
without  a  horse,  particularly  at  the  simplicity  of 
the  construction,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
worked. 
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EX  %  C  UTIO.V. 

April  28.         On  Wednesday  last,  George 
Warden  was  executed  at  Edinburgh,  for  "  abstract 
ine:"  money  from  letters  in  the  Post-Office  in   sber 
deen,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk. —  He  died 
very    penitently  ;  and  just  before  lie  was  swung  off, 
fainted,  and  excited  much  sympathy  in  the  immense 
crowd   of  spectators   which  his  execution  had  col 
Ircted  toeether.     The  following   is  the  DYING 
DECLARATION   of  this  young  man:— May  if 
prove  a  monition  to  men  in  office — clerical  as  well 
as  laymen — who  are  in  the  habit  of  sponging  (heir 
dependants  in  office. 

"  Edinburgh  April  13,  1319. 
11  In  order  that  the  truth  may  hereafter  be 
investigated,  and  that  injustice  may  be  prevented  to 
the  young  men,  clerk-  in  the  different  post-offices, 
and  that  they  may  not  be  tempted  by  poverty,  or  the 
oppression  of  their  superiors,  to  break  their  trust, 
and  like  mt  to  expiate  their  guilt  on  a  gallows,  I 
deem  that  it  may  be  of  use,  tint  I  leave  behind  me 
•n  record  a  declaration  of  t  e  truth,  as  to  the  actu- 
al amount  of  my  allowance  from  the  post-office  of 
Aberdeen,  which  was  only  40/.  I  am  by  no  means 
actuated,  in  this  my  last  declaration,  by  any  feeling 
of  malice  or  revenge  against  the  person  of  Mr 
Dingwall  ;  hut  I  do  so  with  the  hope  of  saving  oth 
e>  s  from  being  in  any  way  under  t  e  necessity  of 
committing  a  similar  crime  ;  because  had  I  been  paid 
h  •  salary  allowed  by  government,  the  temptation  in 
my  power  would  not  have  been  availed  of.     At  the 


THE  CIRCASSIAN  FAIR 
This  fair  stranger  was  lately  introduced  by 
His  ivxcellency  the  Persian  Ambassador  18  up- 
wards  of  twenty  ladies  of  distinction.  She  was  el- 
egantly attired  in  the  costume  of  her  country  ;  her 
dress  was  a  rich  white  satin  fringed  with  gold,  with 
a  bandeau  round  her  head,  and  wreaths  of  dimond«. 
She  received  her  visitors  with  graceful  affability, 
and  they  were  highly  pleased  with  her  person  and 
manners.  She  i«  not  as  has  been  represented,  short 
and  slender,  she  is  of  the  middle  stature,  of  exquisite 
symmetry,  rather  en  bon  point  ;  hei  complexion  is 
of  a  brownish  cast,  her  hair  a  jet  black  with  beau- 
titul  arch  black  eye-brows,  handsome  black  pene- 
trating eyes,  her  features  regular,  and  strikingly 
handsome.  The  ladies  were  highly  g  atilied,  and 
passed  great  encomiums  on  the  elegance  of  her  per- 
son. 


CURIOUS  CIRCUV STANCE. 

There  is  now  in  the  possession  of  >ir.  Hayes,  a 
hutcber  of  Southampton,  a  pig,  with  a  wooden  leg, 
on  the  off  side  before,  and  it  appears  to  walk  with 
little  lameness  or  inconvenience  This  pig  belong- 
ed to  a  disbanded  soldier,  who  having  seen  many 
operations  performed  on  his  heroic  comrades,  on  the 
glorious  field  of  Waterloo,  remembered  enough  of 
surgery  to  enable  him  to  practice  amputation  with 
success  upon  the  poor  animal,  when  an  accident  lelt 
no  alternative  between  the  loss  of  the  limb  or  a 
premature  death. 
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INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN   FAIIMER. 

THE  BACTRIAN  CAMEL, 
vfls  a  beast  of  burthen  for  cultivators,  and  for  trans- 
portation across  the  continent,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

By  our  arms,  and  our  treaties  with  Great  Bri- 
tain! France  and  Spain,  the  entire  possession  and 
the  absolute  independent  dominion  has  heen  ack- 
nowledged to  us,  over  that  vast  portion  of  our 
continent,  between  the  twenty-eighth  and  forty 
filth  decrees  of  north  latitude  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  forty  first  and  fiftieth  degrees  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  On  casting  an  eve  over  the  map,  this 
imm  nse  region  appears  to  be  hooped  and  handed 
tosether  by  the  most  extensive  lakes  or  inland 
seas,  and  some  of  the  noblest  rivers  on  the  globe. 
The  spirit  and  ingenuity  of  our  citizens  have  done 
much  more  already,  perhaps,  than  ever  was  done 
bv  anv  other  civilized  people,  to  improve  the  na- 
vigation of  such  great  streams,  and  thus  to  give 
activity  and  additional  force  to  the  influence  of 
those  extended  commercial  high  ways,  as  bonds 
of  union  and  harmony,  and  as  channels  of  profit 
and  prosperity. 

I  be  territory  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
within  our  dominion,  and  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland,  to  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of 
m  untains.  is  very  fertile;  it  i9  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  the  grains  and  fruits  of  the  at- 
lantic  portions  of  the  union,  and  abounds  with 
the  greatest  quantity  of  excellent  timber,  parti- 
cularly ship  spars,  which  surpass  in  lightness, 
elasticity,  and  strength,  those  of  the  growth  of 
anv  other  part  of  the  world.  The  fisheries  of  the 
Columbia  River,  and  the  neighbouring  inlets  ot 
the  coast,  have  been  well  ascertained  to  be  more 
accessible,  safi-r,  and  fully  as  productive.  a9  the 
best  situations  ofl*  Newfoundland.  That  the  cli- 
lnat-  is  salubrious  and  healthy,  is  proven  bv  the 
numerous,  and  robust  population  of  Indians,  that 
inhabit  the  country.  Settlements,  will  no  doul>t, 
very  soon  grow  up,  and  spread  along  the  shores 
of  the  Columbia  River  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  the  young  athletic  powers  of  our  government 
will,  ere  long,  launch  into  its  waters  a  fleet  to 
move  along  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  and  take 
uuder  its  protection  the  commerce,  wh  ch  the  en- 
tei  prize  ot  our  citizens  will  soon  create  and  ex- 
tend over  those  seas,  to  an  incalculable  amount. 
The  passage  from  the  Chesapeake,  the  centre  ot 
our  Atlantic  border,  by  sea,  round  Cape  Horn,  to 
Columbia  Kiver,  and  back,  as  proven  by  the  nu- 
merous voyages  of  our  North  West  coast  traders, 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  less  than  ten  or  eleven 
months.  These  two  great  maritime,  and  highly 
beneficial  borders  of  the  United  States,  are,  thus, 
by  the  vast  southern  stretch  of  our  continent,  al- 
most completely  separated,  the  one  from  tl  e  other, 
and  divided  into  distinct  spheres  and  ranges  of 
maritime  commerce  ;  which,  however,  the  obvious 
interests  of  the  union  render  it  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  connect  by  every  possible  and  prasti- 


caiile  means  to  the  heart  o'  the  territory  anil  po- 
pulation, by  river,  or  by  land  transportation,  or 
by  both,  and  hv  the  most  rapid  and  cert  .i  11  com- 
munications. To  enable  the  government  to  wield 
its  potent  energies  with  eft'ei  t ;  and  to  ^ive  to  the 
\merican  people  the  means  of  exerting  their  en- 
terprizing  commercial  spirit,  to  the  ureatest  ad- 
vantage, and  to  enable  them  to  make  due  profit 
from  the  gre  it  resources  of  their  country,  it  has 
become  necessary,  that  a  short,  direct,  and  cer- 
tain means  of  communication  should  be  estab- 
lished into  every  quarter,  to  the  most  remote 
point,  and  particularly  over  the  continent,  to  tlie 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Steam  boats  have  effected  much;  our  improve- 
ments and  facilities   of  intercourse,  in  that  wav, 
have  justlv  attracted   the  admiration  of  the  civi- 
lized   world;  but  there  are  physical  difficulties 
and  obstacles  which  that  masterly  invention  can 
neither  surmeunt  nor  remove,  with  all   its  skill 
and  power.     The   navigation   into  the  interior, 
along  the  Missouri,  is  very  circuitous:  it  is  short 
of  the  great  object,  that  of  reaching  the  Pacific, 
hy  many   hundreds   of  miles:  because  from  the 
falls,  there  is,  thence,  a  distance  of  about  eight 
hundred  miles  over  to  the  Columbia  River,  no  na- 
vigation practicable  for  such  vess  Is  of  a  y  size  ; 
from  the  falls,  downward,   for  a  thousand  or  fif- 
teen hundred   miles,  the   navigation   is  entirely 
closed  by  ice  during  the  winter  season.      There- 
fore, whatever  advantages   may  he  derived  from 
■^tearn  boat  transportation   of  heavy  articles,  by 
the  wav  of  the  Missouri,  into  the  interior,  it  must 
certainly  be  abandoned  as  the  mail  route  to  the 
coast  of  tii'-'  Pacific;  and,  also,  1  am  inclined   to 
helieve,  as  the  r^ute  for  the  transportation  of  any 
articles  across  the  continent,  farther  than  Yellow 
stone  River.     Beyond  that  point,  other  modes  of 
conveyance  must  be  sought  for  and  applied  ;  «nd 
the  only  means,  at  present, in  our  power,  and  ca 
pable  of  being  so  applied,  are  horses  and  oxen. 

The  oxen  of  the  United  States,  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, very  serviceable  animals;  they  are  more 
patient  of  fatigue,  bear  worse  treatment,  may  be 
sustained  on  coarser  tood  ;  and,  in  the  draft,  aie 
oot  so  apt  to  become  restive  as  horses;  but  they 
ire  more  uiiwield>,aukwaid,and  much  slower  in 
their  pace  than  horses.  The  oxen  ol  Spanish  Ame- 
lica,  owing,  perhaps,  to  a  constitutional  fierceness 
ot  temper,  like  the  cattle  ol  Spun,  from  whom 
they  are  descended,  are  remaikaole  for  their  su- 
perior   size,  agility   and  quick  step.     They  are 
commonly  used  lor  long  jouruies  in  caravans  of 
heavy  loaded  carts;  and  are,  geuerally,  able  to 
ravel,  thirty  or  forty  days  together,  vwth  no  other 
food  than  the  grass  which  they  are  occasionally 
turned  louse  to  gather  by  the  way,  at  the  rate  ol 
about  thirty  miles   a  day. — T:ie   oxen   of  South 
Amen  a,  not  only  surpass  ours  in  speed,  out  they 
travel  as  last  again  as  our  tiest  wuguu  hordes.  The 
west  country   wagons,  travelling  between   toa.tl- 
niore  and  Pittsourg,  a   distance  of  two  nundreo 
and  forty  miles,  on  an   a\era^e  require  sixteen 
da>s  to  peiluriu  tne journey  ;  that  i>,  at  the  rate 
ot  aboul  littee.ii  miles  a  day  ;  and,  it  is  believed 


to  be  as  fast  .is  a  loaded  team  is,  in  anv  country, 
.Mowed  to  travel,  on  a  journey,  each  day. 

Supposing  then,  the  distance  from  St."  Louis  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River  to  he  twenty 
five  hundred  miles  :  and  allowing,  that  a  st-an 
boat  will  be  able  to  ascend  the  River  Missouri  to 
the  confluence  of  fiat  stream,  with  as  much  ease 
as  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis.it  would  be  fif- 
ty days  in    reaching  the  Yellow  Stone  from  St. 
Louis;   and    estimating    the   distance   from   the 
mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  to  that  of  the  highest 
navigable   part  of  the  Mult. mail,  or  the  Coluu- 
.  a,  to  he  one  thousand  miles,  bv  a  road   equally 
practicanle,    with   those    from  the   Atlantic  sea'- 
norts,  to  the  western  country,  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, the  land  transportati  m  from  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  \tlantic  to  those   of  the  Pacific  O- 
cean,  will  require  a  journey  of  sixty  seven  days 
for  loaded  wagons  drawn  by  horses:  and  suppo- 
sing the  mail  to  ascend  the  river  Missouri,  and 
to  pass  over  by  the  same  route, and  allowing  it  to 
travel  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  a  day.bv 
land,  it  would  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  days 
in  reaching  the  Pacific  from  Washington,  by  way 
of  St.  Louis. 

A  communication  from  coast  to  coast,  so  circu- 
itous and  tardy,  is  olviously  fraught  w  ith  the  most 
seriously  evil  consequences  to  the  integrity  and 
harmony  of  the  union.     It  may  be  safer,  and  in 
genoial  exposed  to  less  risk,  than  that  by  the  way 
of  Cape  Horn;  but,  in  the  winter  season,  of  our 
hemisphere,  it  must  be  more  interrupted  and  lon- 
ger discontinued,  than  that  by  sea.     It  behoves 
us  therefore,  to  turn  our  attention,  in  time,  to 
some  mode  ot  procuring  a  more  speedy  and   less 
broken  intercourse  with  the  opposite  coast  of  our 
continent,  before  the  settlements  which  must,  ve- 
ry soon  take  root  and  spread  along  it,  shall  have 
their  interests  developed  in  other  directions,  and 
oe  estranged  from  their  natural  and  beneficial  con- 
nection with  their  kindred  of  the  Atlantic  mother 
country.    1  his  communication  I  believe  to  be  per- 
fectly within  our  power  to  effect,  by  means  of  the 
Bactrian   Camel,  whose   constitution,   seems  to 
he,  in  all  respects,  formed  to  endure  hardships,  to 
encounter  the  seventies  of  our  winters  on  the 
great  plains  of  the  interior,  and  the  bleak  sterili- 
ty of  the  rocky  mountains,  no  less  than  the  sultry- 
dry  deserts  traversed  by  the  rivers  Platte  and 
Kauses  of  the  Missouri  territory. 

In  speaking  of  this  valuable  animal,  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  it  is  not  tie  Arabian  spe- 
c  e9  to  which  1  allude,  whose  uses  are  exclusive- 
ly confined  to  the  roving  inhabitants  of  that  »ul- 
tiy  region,  beyond  which  they  never  stray, 
and  without  ibe  arid  atmosphere  of  which,  the 
quadruped  seldom  flourishes,  and  never  multi- 
plies; but,  to  the  animal  of  the  camel  species, 
wnich  traverses  the  vast  plains  of  central  A- 
sia,  from  the  Uon  to  China;  whose  robust  con- 
stitution and  He.  i  ness,  has  enabled  the  wander- 
ing Tartars  to  explore,  to  make  incursions,  or 
to  take  refuge  on  every  border,  and  in  every 
quarter  of  the  prodigiously  extended  regions  of 
Asia,  and  eastern  Europe,  Irom  the  Uon  to  China; 
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and  from  tlie  upper  waters  of  the  Ganges  to  those 
of  the  Tobol  and  the  Lena,  anil  to  spend  the 
winter  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  Baikal,  in  N.  lat. 
fifty  to  fifty-five.  The  Arabian  cam  el  has  been 
transposed  into  Spain,  and  into  some  parts  of 
S|  anish  America,  within  the  tropics;  hut  it  did  not 
succeed,  owing  to  the  occasional  colds,  and  the 
winter  of  Spain,  and  the  excessive  humidity  of 
America. — Wet  and  mud  occasions  the  legs  ol  the 
Arabian  camel  to  swell,  brings  on  a  paralysis  of 
its  limbs,  causes  it  to  fall  down  suddenly,  and  of 
which  disease  the  animal  seldom  survives  long. 
This  was  observed  of  the  Arabian  camels  taken  by 
Bonaparte  from  Cairo  into  Syria,  along  the 
humid  district  of  the  coast. 

"  The  Bactrian  Camel,  no  less  patient,  durable 
and  long  lived,*  than  that  of  Arabia,  differs  from 
it  as  maTerally  in  constitution,  as  in  external  form, 
This  animal  is  distinguished  from  that  of  Arabia, 
in  that  it  has  two  bunches,  the  body  longer,  the 
tail   lower,   and   the   hair  mostly  of  a  yellowish 
brown  ;  instead  of  which  the  Arabian  Camel  or 
Dromedary,  has  only  one  bunch,   and   that  very 
high,  and    which   is  generally  covered    with  ash 
Coloured  hair.  These  animals  are  naturally  trac- 
table, and  of   great  strength;  for  they   can    carry 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds  wt. 
and    travel   faster  than   the  other  camels,  many 
leagues  a  day,  without  eating:  and  also,  like  them, 
will    continue   without   drinking  for  twelve  days 
together.  These  animals  often   weigh  three  thou- 
sai  d  pounds,  and  are   from  six  to  eight  feet  high 
The  form  of  their  body  is  neither  disproportion- 
ate nor  ugly  ;   the   head  and  nostrils  are  oblong  ; 
and  the  lips  and  mouth  like  those  of  a  goat :  the 
ears  are  hairy,  small,  and  something  like  those  of 
a  horse  ;  the  neck  is  thick  and  handsomely  arch 
ed  ;   it  lies  low  in  the  back,  and  seems  to  be  in- 
serted between  the  fore  legs  ;   from  the  throat,  as 
far  as  the  breast,  it  is  adorned  with  beautiful  hair, 
long  and  curled  ;  the  hair  on   ihe  back  is  yellow- 
isbt  towards  the  belly  brown;  and    under  quite 
dark  ;  the  belly  is  gray  ;  under  the  breast  a  hard 
skin   forms  a   kind  of  shield   or  defence,   which 
comes  down  in  a  point  towards  the  fore  legs,  so 
that,  when  he  lies  down,  he  rests  himself  entire- 
ly upon  it :  there  is  a  thick  protuberance  growing 
round  the  thighs, crowned  with  a  tuft  of  long  black 
hair;  the  tail  is  short,  adorned  at  the  end  with  a 
tuft  of  hair  ;  the  skin  is  thick  and  hard  ;  on  this 
account  some  naturalists  suppose  all  perspiration 
suppressed,  and  that  this  may  be  the  reason  why 
the    animal  drinks    so    seldom.     The   Bactrian 
Camel  is  extremely  hardy,  and  in  great  use  among 
the  Tartars  and  Mongols,  from   the  Caspian  Sea 
to  the  empire  of  China.     It  bears  even  so  severe 
a  climate  as  that  of  Siberia,  being  found  about 
the  lake  Baikal,  where  the  Burats  and  Mongols 
keep  great  nun  bers.    Here  they  live  during  win- 
ter on  willows,  and  other  trees,  and  are  by  this 
diet  reduced  very  lean.   Attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  this  species  iuto  Jamaica,  and  the 
Barbadoes.  but  they  did  not  succeed.     In  Tusca- 
ny, however,  the  grand  Duke   Leopold,  after- 
wards Emperor,introduced  a  lew,  which  increased 
in  a  few  years  to  two  hundred  ;  but  so   great  a 
price  was  asked  lor  them,  that  they  have  not  been 
puichastd  into  other  parts  of  Europe,  which  is 
to  be  lamented,  when  it  is  considered,  that  they 
may  be  fed  so  very  che;>p,  are  twice  as  strong  as 
;-.  horse,  and  travel  with  a  load  twice  as  fast." 


''I  lie  Camel,  it  is  said,  with  ordinary  care,  lives,  and 
is  fit  for  service  upwards  ol  forty  yean. 


•' There  are  several  rarities  among  these  Ca- 
mels. What  are  called  the  Maihary,  and  Raguahl, 
are  very  swift.  The  last,  which  has  a  delicate 
shape,  and  is  much  inferior  in  size,  never  carries 
burthens;  but  is  used  to  ride  on  ;  it  is  trained  for 
running  matches;  and  in  many  places,  for  carry- 
ing couriers,  who  can  go  above  one  hundred  miles 
a  day,  for  nine  or  ten  days  together,  over  burn- 
ing deserts,  uninhabitable  bv  any  living  creature. 
In  western  Tartary  there  is  a  white  varietv,  ve- 
ry beautiful,  and  sacred  to  the  idols  and  priests. 
The  Chinese  call  them  bv  the  expressive  name  of 
Fong  K'ijii  Fit,  or  Camels  with  feet  of  the  wind. 
This  is  very  rare,  being  an  exotic,  and  only  kept 
by  the  great  men. —  It  is  to  t his  swift,  and  delicate 
variety,  that  the  name  of  Dromedary  ought  ex 
clusivelv,  to  belong  ;  as  that  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  which  signifies  swift  running ; 
whereas,  in  general  the  animal  with  one  bunch 
is  called  Dromedary  ;  that  with  two,  Camel.  This 
beautiful  breed  is  found  in  the  highest  perfection 
in  China,  and  western   Tartary." 

Aided  by  the  singular  excellencies,  powers,  and 
fieotness  of  the  Bactrian  Camel,  in  selecting  our 
course  over  the  continent,  from  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  might  proceed 
straight  forward,  hy  the  most  direct  route,  re- 
gardless of  wilderness  or  desert  wastes,  and  of 
every  thing,  but  the  lofty  precipitous  walls  of  the 
Alleghany  and  the  rocky  mountains.  We  should 
shape  our  course  on  the  back  of  such  an  animal, 
by  the  nearest  and  straightest  way;  and  there- 
fore, I  will  suppose  the  road  to  be  traced  out, 
solely  with  a  view  to  such  a  means  of  convey- 
ance. From  the  city  of  VV  ashington,  the  present 
mail  route  may  be  pursued  to  St.  Louis,  a  distance 
of  nine  hundred  and  eighty  three  miles,  as  set 
down  in  the  list  of  Post  Offices.  From  St.  Louis 
to  Fort  Clark,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanses  River;  thence  passing  the  old  Kanses 
villages  on  the  Missouri,  and  ascending  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  great  Mamehaw  River,  in  a  north 
westerly  direction,  and  crossing  the  Platte  river 
to  the  Pownee  Loup  villages,  in  lat.  41,  10,  long. 
100,  W  ;  thence  in  a  westerly  direction  towards 
the  lake  at  the  head  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River  in 
lat.  4J,  10,  long.  110,  W;  through  what  is  called, 
the,  southern  pass  of  the  rocky  mountains,  to  the 
left  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  Columbia  River, 
called  the  south  fork  of  Lewis'  River;  thence 
descending  into  the  great  dry  plain  at  the  west- 
ern foot  of  the  mountain  ;  thence,  in  a  north  west 
direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Multomah  Uiver: 
thence  to  the  settlement  on  the  coast  of  the  Paci- 
fic near  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River. 

From  St.  Louis  to  the  big  Horn  River,  near  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  rocky  mountains,  the  country 
according  to  every  account,  is  one  vast,  uninter- 
rupted, unbroken  plain;  consequently,  the  route 
need  not  deviate,  either  to  the  right,  or  to  the  let i , 
from  the  direct  course  up  to  the  entrance  into  the 
mountains  in  the  direction  towards  the  head  ol 
the  Yellow  Stone  River,  and  may,  theiefore,  be 
safely  set  down  at  a  distance  of  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  ;  thence,  over  the  western  foot  of  the 
mountains,  there  is  no  estimating  the  distance 
with  any  very  great  degree  of  precision,  but  mak- 
ing a  liberal  allowance  for  necessary  deviations, 
the  route,  over  that  great  ridge,  cannot  exceed 
three  huiidred  miles  ;  thence  to  the  sea  coast,  at 
the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  by  the  way  of  the 
confluence  of  the  Multomah,  cannot  be  more  than 
six  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  making  in  the  whole, 
a  distance,  of  little  less  than  twenty  nine  hun- 


dred miles  from  the  city   of  Washington  to  the 
Pacific. 

The  fleet  Bactrian  Camel,  well  broke  for  rid- 
ing, which  can,  singly,  travel  for  many  days  to- 
gether, at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
a  day,  might  with  reliefs,  relays, and  care,  be  made 
to  transport  the  mail  over  the  continent  nt  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  miles  a  day,  with  great  ease: 
which  would  carry  it  from  the  city  of  Washington 
to  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  by  the  direct 
route  I  have  designated,  by  the  way  of  St.  Lou- 
is, and  the  head  of  the  Yellow  Stone  Uiver,  in 
fifteen  days,  at  least:  and,  in  one  month,  an  an- 
swer might  be  thus  obtained  to  any  communica- 
tion from  one  coast  to  the  other  of  our  continent. 
Ibis  species  of  the  Camel  is,  as  docile  and 
tractable,  for  the  draft,  as  the  horse  or  the  ox; 
and  travelling  so  much  faster,  might,  with  great 
advantage,  be  applied  to  the  draft  of  carriages  for 
psssengers,  and  the  transportation  of  goods  ;  and, 
with  tolerably  improved  roads,  would  accomplish 
the  journey,  with  relavs,  along  the  direct  route  I 
have  pointed  out,  from  the  city  of  Washington  to 
the  Pacific  in  thirty  days,  with  no  distress,  and 
little  fatigue  to  the  traveller.  This  speedy  and 
certain  mode  of  transportation,  across  the  conti- 
nent, and  in  evety  direction  into  the  interior,  and 
to  the  north  and  south  western  frontiers  of  our 
union,  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  and 
must  important  commercial  benefits  as  well  as  pro* 
digious  political  advantages. 

but,  in  addition  to  these  more  general  conside- 
rations, the  Bactrian  Camel  would  be  the  most 
valuable  acquisition,  that  our  southern  and  west- 
ern planters  and  farmers  could  possibly  ohtain. 
The  Camel,  not  only  sustains  itself  on  a  less 
quantity  of  food,  and  that  of  the  poorest  and 
coarsest  kind,  such  as  would  be  rejected  even  by 
an  Ass,  but  it  will  perform  twice  the  labour  of  a 
Horse,  either  in  harness  or  undi  r  the  pack  saddle. 
The  Camel  will  brouze  on  the  boughs  and  rough 
shrubbery  of  our  forests,  or  feed  on  straw  sprink- 
led with  a  little  brine  in  preference  to  the  best 
hay.  \\  e  know,  that  from  James  River  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, along  the  sea  board,  where  the  planting 
-.ys'ein  of  husbandry  prevails,  and  where  the  land 
nolders  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
'  om,  Tobacco,  Indigo,  and  Cotton,  there  is  a 
very  scanty  supply  of  rack  food  made,  or  laid  up 
for  the  support  of  stock.  We  know  too,  that  du- 
ring the  hot  summer  months,  the.  labour  of  travel- 
ing over  the  burning,  sandy  roads  of  the  Candi- 
das, Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  is  almost 
insupportable,  and  is  exceedingly  destructive  to 
Horses.  To  all  the  south  eastern  portion  of  the 
union,  therefore,  the  Bactrian  Camel  would  be,  by 
lar.the  most  valuable  labouring  animal  that  could 
lie  introduced  into  it.  And.since  it  has  been  found 
ny  actual  experience,  to  increase,  multiply,  and 
flourish  in  Tuscany  as  well  asm  its  native  regions, 
there  cannot,  1  should  imagine,  be  a  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  one,  that,  all  that  portion  of  the  I). 
States,  from  the  Potomac  south  and  below  the 
mountains,  as  well  as  the  great  plains,  west  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  on  the  Missouri  would  in  a  very 
high  degree  be  suited  to  its  constitution  and  habits. 
1  have  heard  of  an  idle  project  having  been  actu- 
ally brought  before  the  Legislature  ol  one  of  the 
states,  and  being  very  gravely  discussed,  for  en- 
couraging, by  law, the  importation  of  English/'/ie- 
-aiits  and  ltabits,&ud  for  the  sowing  of  scots  broom, 
in  some  of  the  barren  tracts  of  the  state  as  a  cover 
or  thein.thereby  to  promote  &  increase  the  sports 
of  the  field,  for  the  exercise  and  amusement  of  the 
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Grntlemen  Citizens.  Why  should  nut  an  effort  b< 
made  to  import  so  valuable  an  animal  as  the  Bae- 
trinn  Camel?  Would  not  the  subject  be  web 
worthy  of  the  combined  efforis  of  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation of  planters,  and  public  spirited  citizens 
to  make  up  a  fund  to  defray  the  cxpence  ol  im- 
porting the  breed  ?  Are  not  the  generally  advan- 
tageous uses,  to  which  the  Hadrian  Camel  may 
be  applied.sufhVientl  v  great  and  extensive  to  make 
the  importation  of  the  breed  worthy  of  the  serious 
attention  of  the  national  government?  Let  not 
this  project  be  too  hastily  pronounced  chimerical. 
Look  over  any  of  the  well  stocked,  and  cultivated 
farms  of  our  country,  and  enquire,  whence  nrigi- 
nalli/,  came  the  various  plants,  and  animals,  which 
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Vice  President  be  absent,  Ihe  majority  of  the  members 
present  may  (if  forming  a  quorum)  choose  a  President 
for  that  day. 

VI  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  accounts  in  the 
book  of  the  society,  and  when  called  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee, produce  them  for  inspection.  Whenever  his  of- 
fice ends,  he  shall  produce  a  fair  and  regularly  stated 
account  of  all  receipts,  payments,  and  expenditures, 
and  deliver  it  together  with  those  boooks  and  all  other 
property  of  the  society,  into  the  hands  of  his  successor 
in  office. 

VII.  The  Committee  are  to  regulate  and  manage  the 
pecuniary  affairs  of  the  society,  to  order  expenditures 
to  be  made  when  necessary,  and  issue  their  order  on 
the  Treasurer,  signed  by  them  jointly.  They  are  also 
to  collect  all  useful  and  curious  information,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  body  of  the  society,  and  o  be  the  deposi- 
tories of  presents  of  animals,  curious  seeds,  utensils  nf 


constitute  their  comforts,  delights  and  riches  i  \  late  invent, on,  made  to  the  society  by  individuals  or 
And  a  careful  investigation  will  shew,  that  thev  other  associations,  or  acquired  by  purchase;  and  toren- 
bave  been  fathered  from  every  clime,  and  almost '  <|er  an  account  to  the  society  of  the  use  made  of  them, 

r  r.i     i    u.-.   i  i~    i   k„    \V  I. ,.  nnt    'or  the  benefit  of  the  members. 

from  every  region  o   the  huh  table  globe.  11H)  not        ,  .     „  ,    .,  .  ,  „   ,     .     , 

,11  ii-  i      -i  i        1      1,1  *'"     rhe  St  cretary  shall  have  in  charge  a!'  Hie  books 

add  the  majestic,  long  lived,  placid,  and  valuable  I  and  papers  of  ll)e  societVi  an(1  keep  the'  same  „,  exac, 

Hadrian  Camel  to  the  number  ol  the  auxiliary  order.  He  shall  also  register  all  letters  which  shall  be 
labourers  &  carriers  For  the  a<  tive  citizens  of  this    written  by  him,  by  order  of  the  President 


nation?  The  subject  is   worthy  the  attention  ol 
every  AMERICAN. 
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PHLYCE  GEORGE'S  COUNTY. 


John  S.  Skinner.  Esq. 


IX  The  stated  meetings  of  the  society  shall  be  on  the 
third  Mondays  of  May  and  October,  at  a  place  selected 
by  the  society  at  each  previous  meeting. 

X.  The  members  of  the  society  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  introducing  such  strangers,  as  audi- 
tors to  the  meeting,  as  are  desirous  to  become  members 
of  the  society.  The  candidate  must  be  proposed  at  the 
op.  ning  of  the  meeting,  and  is  to  be  i  lected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  thirds  of  those  present,  in  his  absence,  be- 
fore it  closes.     The  Secretary  then  shall  issue  notice  to 


Sir — Being  instructed  by  the  Board  of  the  |  the  new  member  (if  absent)  of  his  being  elected,  to  the 


Agricultural  Society  in  Prince  George's  County, 
in  c  >nsc(|uence  of  an  offer  vou  have  made  to  the 
Vice  President  thereof,  Dr.  IV.  A.  Dairtgeifield. 
to  forward  certain  papers  to  you  for  publication 
in  vour  verv  useful  anil  interesting  work,  '•  The 
American  Farmer,"  I  take  the  liberty  in  con- 
formity to  a  resolution  of  the  committee,  to  trans- 
mit the  addre^es  of  the  President  aid  Vice  Pre- 
sident herewith,  accompanied  with  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lei',  of  Maryland  tract,  on  the  culture  of  In- 
dian corn;  also  a  report  by  Mr.  ?)'  hebb,  upon 
the  amount  and  value  of  exportation  of  Tobacco 
from  this  county." 

I  enclose  you  herewith  an  abstract  nf  our  Laws, 
as  revised  on  the  4th  of  May,  1813,  and  have  the 
honor  to  sign  witn  much  esteem,  sir,  vour  obe- 
dient servant,  A.    VV.   PRi'.U.-S. 

Sec'ry  to  the  Ag*t  Society  in  Prince  George's  County, 

Laws,  <§"c.  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Prince 
George's. 

I.  The  Society  shall  be  styled—  The  Agricultural  So- 
ciety in  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland. 

II.  The  Society's  attention  shall  be  confined  to  Agri- 
culture, and  rural  affairs  dependent  on  it. 

HI.  The  Society  shall  have  a  President,  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent, a  standing  committee  of  three  members,  ^to  be 
named  by  the  President,)  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer, 
to  be  elected  annually,  by  the  tickets  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  present  at  one  of  the  stated  meetings,  in 
October.  The  office  of  Treasurer  being,  in  the  infancy 
of  oar  institution,  too  inconsiderable  to  form  a  separate 
duty,  is  to  be  incorporated  with  that  of  Secretary ;  and, 
in  case  of  any  vacancy,  by  death,  resignation,  or  remo- 
val of  any  of  those  officers,  the  place  may  be  supplied 
by  a  new  election,  at  the  next  stated  meeting,  to  serve 
the  remainder  of  the  year 

IV.  A  quorum  for  business  shall  consist  of  at  least 
five  members,  including  the  Presidint  or  Vice  President. 

V.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  the  President  shall 
exercise  the  usual  duties  of  that  office;  all  motions  shall 
be  addressed  to  him,  and  on  all  questions  he  shall  col- 
lect and  declare  the  vote.  In  him  is  vested  power  to 
call  to  order,  and  open  and  close  the  proceedings  ;  he 
shall  also,  have  power  to  call  special  meetings,  and  to 
correspond  with  other  societies  ;  and  in  his  absence  the 
same  duties  are  to  be  performed  by  the  Vice  Pres.dent ; 
and  it'  it  happen  that  at  any  meeting,  both  President  and 


following  purport :   "The  agricultural  society  of  Prince 
tieorge's  County,  Maryland,  have,  at  their  semi  anneal 

m-  eting  on    the  last,  elected  you  a   member,  in 

testimony  of  their  confidence  in  your  capacity  and  incli- 
nation lo  promote  the  objects  of  their  institution  " 

XI  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  society  for  paper,  books,  and  postage,  and 
to  create  a  fund  for  other  contingencies  and  objects, 
every  member  shall  annually  pay  to  the  Treasurer  a  con- 
tribution of  one  lollar.  This  contribution  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  due  and  payabs?  at  or  before  their  first  sta 
ted  meeting  in  the  year,  and  at  the  second  meeting  the 
Treasurer  shall  lay  before  the  committee  a  list  of  the 
members,  specifying  who  have  and  who  have  not  paid 
their  contribution,  and  if,  after  twelve  month's  arrear, 
any  member  still  remains  indebted  for  his  contribution, 
such  member  shall,  after  demand  for  payment  has  been 
personally  made  on  him  by  the  Treasurer  be  consider 
ed  as  withdrawing  from  the  society,  and  be  no  longer 
deemed  a  member  of  it,  and  the  same  shall  be  entered 
on  the  m,nute3. 

XII.  When  any  new  rule,  or  alteration  in  old  ones,  is 
proposed  the  same  is  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes  and 
considered  by  the  society  at  the  next  meeeting,  and  if 
two  thirds  of  the  members  agree,  then  to  pass  into  a  law. 


the  fust, how  many  millions  ol  timber  trees,besides 
infinite  others,  have  been  propagated  and  planted 
by  the  instigation  of  this  work.  It  was  in  autb  ir 
in  bis  studious  retreat,  who  casting  a  prophet  c 
eye  on  the  age  we  live  in,  secured  the  late  vict  i- 
ries  of  our  naval  sovereignty — inquire  at  the  a  I- 
ira'ty  and  they  will  tell  vou  that  it  was  wih 
the  oaks  that  the  genius  nf  Evelyn  planted." 

The  same  character  existed  in  Prance  when  Do 
^i-rres,  in  1590,  composed  a  work  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mulberry  trees,  in  reference  to  the  art  of 
raising  silk  worms.  He  taught  his  fellow  ciizeis 
to  convert  a  leaf  into  silk,  to  become  the  repre- 
sentative of  gold.  1  lately  received  a  medal,  re- 
cently struck  in  remembrance  of  lie  iSerres,  by 
the  agricultural  society  of  the  department  of  file 
S  line." 

This  act  of  gratitude,  in  commemoration  of  the 
usefulness  of  De  Series,  will  I  hope  be  imitated 
ii  this  country.  We  have  too  long  erected  stu- 
dios nod  struck  medals,  onlv  to  transmit  to  pos- 
terity an  admiration  of  heroes: — 
"Who  heap'd  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the  dead." 
Anil  we  lave  too  long  neglected  the  benefactors 
of  ihe  human  race,  who  have  improved  the  culti- 
i  ation  of  our  soil,  ami  caused  abundance. 

I  hat  wood  is  becoming  scarce  and  dear,  is  now 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

I  much  regret  that  experienced  and  successful, 
farmers  are  so  difm.ent  that  they  decline  adding 
to  the  general  stock  of  agricultural  information, 
by  imparting  the  result-  of  their  practice.  That 
every  one  of  us  may  be  excited  to  contribute  his 
portion  to  benefit  his  neighbours  and  his  country. 
I  will  commence  this  address  with  an  extract  from 
Israelis'  admirable  work  entitled  literary  charac- 
ters. 

"  I  have  said,  that  authors  produce  their  useful- 
ness though  their  good  is  not  of  immediate  appli- 
cation, and  sometimes  unvalued  by  their  own  ge- 
neration. On  this  occasion,  the  name  of  lively  n 
always  occurs  to  me.  While  Britain  ret.iins  her 
awful  name  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the 
Sytva  ol  Evelyn  w  ill  endure  with  her  triumphant 
oaks — In  the  third  edition  of  that  work,  the  heart 
of  the  Patriot  exults  at  its  result,  he  tells  Charles 


the  subject   of  general   conversation  :  we   ou°-  it 
therefore  to  begin    planting  with  Kvelvn's  fore- 
sight— Were  we   to   plant   Locusts,    thestiuts, 
'  fie'rry  trees.   Persimmons  and   others   of  quick 
growth  aim  g  our  fences,  they  would  grow  with- 
out any  loss  of  ground,  and  amply   repay  us  for 
a  little  trouble  in  the  autumn,  when  we  can  most 
conveniently  spare  hands.  These  trees  would  not 
only  he  an  ornament,  but  would  shelter  our  fields 
from  the  drying  winds  which  are  injurious  to  our 
crops.   My  best  turnips  were  produced  last  year, 
near  a  hed^e.     In  England,  every  field   is  shel- 
tered by  hedges,  and  their  wheat  crops  average 
25  or  27   bushels  an   acre.     In   this  country,  we 
seem  still  to  retain  the  aversion  of  original  sett- 
lers to  woods,   and   pride  themselves  on  havin°- 
lands  cleared  of  every  tree.     I  have  planted  this 
year,  about  three  hundred  trees,  and  in  ten  years, 
they  will  be  worth  4  or  5  dollars  each,  not  five  in  a 
hundred  have  failed  :  1  mean  to  continue  plant- 
ing an  pqual  number  every  year.    It  may  be  said 
that  I  shall  not  live  to  benefit  by  them,  but  1  enjoy 
the  thought  that  my  successors  will  mention  with 
affection,  that  I    reared  the  trees  which  affords 
them  shade,  or  gives  them  fruit — nay,  if  I  wished 
to  sell  my  retreat,  its  value  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  my  trees.  In  England,  the  wood  of  an 
estate,  is  always  sold  separately,  every  tree  be- 
ing valued  as  so  much  ready  money. 

Think  how  advantageous  it  must  he,  to  have  lo- 
cust trees  ready  for  rails,  all  along  our  fences.— 
A  e  might  s.iy  with  Dr.  Watson,  the  Bishop  ot 
Landaff,  that  our  own  foresight  and  industry,  had 
created  a  fortune  for  our  children. exclusive  of  the 
arable  land.  If  we  had  trees  along  our  fences, 
they  would  claim  our  attention  as  we  iveut  over 
our  farms,  and  we  would  expedite  and  improve 
the  growth  by  trimming  them. 

I  have  thanked  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  the  name  of  our  society,  for  his 
exertions,  to  introduce  all  kinds  of  valuable  seeds 
from  abroad,  and  1  have  requested  him  to  desire 
the  captains  of  vessels,  to  bring  plants  of  the  Ita- 
lian chesnut,  that  they  may  be  engrafted  on  our 
own. 

1  recommend  the  subject  particularly  to  your  at- 
tention,as  the  rapidly  increasing  city  in  our  neigh 
bourhoud,  causes  a  great  consumption  of  wood. 
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which  I  have  perceived  much  diminished  even 
during  mv  short  residence  in  Prince  George's 
county. 

Evelyn  recommends  the  loppings  and  leaves  ol 
Elms  dried  in  the  sun,  as  a  great  relief  to  cattle, 
when  fodder  is  dear,  and  he  savs,  that  they  are 
preferred  by  cattle  to  oats.  The  Hertfordshire  peo- 
ple, in  his  time,  gathered  them  in  sacks,  on  pur- 
pose for  cattle  and  swine. 

I  have  already  quoted  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's 
remark,  that  apple  trees  yielding  apples  of  a  par- 
ticular kind,  became  extinct  after  a  certain  pe 
riod.  Let  each  of  us  sow  seeds  to  make  a  nur- 
sery of  apple  trees,  by  which  means  we  shall  ob- 
tain a  variety  of  fruit,  and  some  may  surpass 
even  the  Newtown  pippins,  which  form  now  a  con- 
siderable article  of  exportation. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  anticipation  of  a  great  fall 
in  the  price  of  cotton,  has  been  realized,  and  1 
much  fear,  that  the  price  of  tobacco  will  be  much 
reduced  after  next  year. 

Mr-  Crawford,  has  estimated  the  exports  o<"cot 


mate.     In  India  the  contractor  supplies  the  East  value  to  tobacco  planters,  who  convert  their  mea 


ton  last  year,  at 

And  of  Tobacco,  at  about, 

And  of  wheat,  flour,  &c.  at  about, 


31.000,000 
]  0,000,000 
1 2,000,000 


Making,  53,000,000 

Out  of  our  whole  exports  of  73,O0u,00O.these  three 
articles  have  fallen  in  value,  about  20,000,000; 
we  ought  therefore,  to  pay  our  attention  to  a  va- 
riety of  new  articles,  which  may  afford  a  profit. 

It  is  stated,  in  a  newspaper,  that  the  seed  of 
pumpkins,  makes  very  good  oil,  I  hope  that 
some  of  us  will  ascertain  this  by  experiment.  The 
writer  says,  an  acre  of  ground  of  Indian  corn, 
will  nevertheless,  produce  50,000  lbs.  of  pump- 
kins, containing  2000  lbs.  of  seed,  and  that  the 
seed  will  produce  two  hundred  gallons  of  oil 
worth  about  a  dollar  per  gallon.  Should  this 
prove  unexaggeratetl,  we  may  rejoice,  that  when 
tobacco  falls  very  low,  we  have  so  profitable  an 
article,  so  easily  produced. 

Opium  I  think  might  be  advantageously  culti- 
vated in  our  country,  as  the  poppy*  suits  our  c'i- 

•The  magic  operation  of  opium,  derived  from  this  in- 
teresting plant,  on  the  mind,  is  beautifully  described  in 
Darwin's  Loves  of  the  Plants— beginning  thus  : — 
"Sopha'd  on  silk,  amid  her  charm-built  towers, 
Her  meads  of  asphodel,  and  amaranth  bowers, 
Where  sleep  and  silence  guard  the  soft  abodes, 
In  sullen  apathy  Fapater  nods. 
Faint  o'er  her  couch  in  scintillating  streams 
Pass  the  thin  forms  of  r'ancy  and  of  dreams  ; 
Froze  by  enchantment  on  the  velvet  ground, 
Pair  youths  and  beauteous  ladies  glitter  round; 
On  crystal  pedestals  they  seem  to  sigh, 
Kend  the  meek  knee,  and  lift  the  imploring  eye. 


By  the  same  author,  we  are  told,  that  the  Poppy  has 
many  males,  many  females.  The  plants  of  this  class 
are  almost  all  of  them  poisonous ;  the  finest  opuim  is 
procured  by  wounding  the  heads  of  large  poppies  with 
a  three-edg'ed  knife,  and  tying  muscle-shells  to  them  to 
catch  the  drops.  In  small  quantities  it  exhilerates  the 
mind,  raises  the  passions,  and  invigorates  the  body  ;  m 
large  ones  it  is  succeeded  by  intoxication,  languor,  stu- 
por and  death.  It  is  customary  in  India  for  a  messen- 
'er  to  travel  above  a  hundred  miles  without  rest  01 
ood,  except  an  appropriated  bit  of  opium  fur  himself, 
and  a  larger  oue  ror  his  horse  at  certain  stages.  The 
emaciated  and  decrepid  appearance,  with  the  ridiculous 
and  idiotic  gestures  of  the  opium  eaters  in  Constanti- 
nople, is  well  described  in  the  Memoirs  of  Caron  de 
Tott. 

For  Mrs.  O'Niel's  beautiful  ode,  celebrat.ng  the  prais- 
es and  the  powers  of  the  Poppy,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  last  page  but  one  of  this  paper. — Ed.  A.  Farm. 


India  Company  with  opium,  at  much  less  than  a 
dollar  per  lb.  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me.  The 
cultivator  who  sells  to  the  contractor,  pays  ground 
rent  about  S 1 8  per  acre  and  he  is  also  cheated  in 
weight.  Little  children  collect  the  milk,  which 
exudes  from  incisions  made  in  the  poppy's  head. 

The  seed  produces  a  very  fine  oil,  without  any 
narcotic  quality,  which  is  good  for  the  table,  and 
also  preferable  to  all  others  for  white  paint.  My 
physician  in  Asia,  always  produced  opium  froror  abundant  harvest, 
my  garden,  to  make  his  own  laudanum,  as  he  said, 
that  laudanum  produced  from  purchased  opium, 
differed  in  degrees  of  strength,  on  account  of  the 
adulteration  of  opium,  and  consequently  a  pre- 
scription of  20  or  50  would  have  different  degrees 
of  strength.  The  wholesale  price  of  opium  is  now 
seven  dollars  per  lb.  If  each  fanner  made  only 
ime  pound  in  his  garden,  the  whole  produce  would 
almost  amount  to  the  value  of  our  tobacco. 

I  was   pleased   with   my  crop  of  turnips  last 

vear,  although  I  sowed  much  too  late,  for  as  po- 
tatoes failed,  they  enabled  me  to  feed  my  cattle 

and  hogs,  through  the  winter.     This  year,  I  am 

preparing  my  ground  better.     The  manure  my 

cattle  produced,  has  been  of  great  service,  and  1 

have  no  doubt  that  my  arable  land,  will  in  two 

years,  be  capable   of  producing  double  what  it 

did.  At  the  first  hearing  of  this,  the  mind  calcu- 
lates only  a  double  profit  to  a  farmer,  but  really 

his  profit  is  more  than  quadrupled.    Suppose  the 

ex  pence   of  seed,  of  ploughing,  &c.  to   be   two 

and  the  farmer  realises  one    third  more;  if  bis 

crop  is  doubled,  he  obtains  four  from  two,  and  his 

estate  will  be  annually  improving.*  When  1  first 

purchased  my  farm,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  differ 

ent  qualities  of  soil,  but  have  from  experience  de 

termined  never  to  cultivate  a  poor  soil,  without 

previous  manuring.    Expence  and  vexation  must 

always  be  the  result  of  tilling  exhausted  land. 

Again   let  me   recommend   deep    ploughing,  it 

throws  up  new  soil  to  be   mellowed  by  winter 

frosts,  and  enables  rain  to  penetrate  low.     My 

neighbor,  Mr.  Tolson,sets  ui  all  a  good  example, 

and  exhibits  abundant  harvests. 

Our  horses  and  our  oxen,  are  too  small  to  do 

good  work.     1  expect  every  day  a  bull  and  two 

cows,  which  will,  1  hope,  improve  the  breed  of 

our  cattle. 

1  wish  very  much  for  tracts  upon  the  different 

kinds  of  corn  and  of  potatoes.  1  left  some  pota- 
toes in  my  ground  last  fall,  for  experiment  sake, 

and   am   gratified  by  finding  that  they  have  all 

come  up  ;  these  will  give  me  a  good  supply  during 

Harvest;  the  small  ones  returned  to  the  ground, 
.Iter  selecting  the   large  ones  in  autumn,  "ill 

thus    produce    an   early    crop,   without   trouble. 

should  this  mode  be  a  novel  one,  it  being  thus 

imparted,  may  prove  useful  to  many.f 

I  hasten  to  conclude,  being  conscious  that  com- 
munications upon  farming,  must  appear  ol   little 


dows,  and  even  their  gardens  to  that  herb  which 
enables  one  hand  to  produce  from  six  hundred  to 
a  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

My  desire  is,  to  suggest  what  may  prove  pro- 
fitable, when  a  superabundance  of  any  one  article, 
will,  by  a  reduction  of  price,  induce  us  to  give  at- 
tention to  some  others  of  benefit  to  ourselves,  and 
to  the  community.  Our  time  of  meeting  enables 
me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  prospect  of  an 


ed  me  to  see  my  neighbor's  cattle  running  over  60  or  80 
acres,  nearly  one  third  of  his  farm,  destroying  all  vege- 
tation, and  dropping  their  manure,  only  to  be  exhal- 
ed. Suppose  the  land  worth  40  dols.  per  acre,  the  in- 
terest will  amount  to  192  dols  and  1  am  convinced  the 
grass  thus  checked  in  the  spring,  did  not  produce  as 
much  food,  whilst  his  field  is  deteriorating.  Had  he 
confined  his  cattle  in  a  small  compass,  and  mowed  grass 
and  carried  it  to  them,  his  land  would  not  have  been 
impoverished,  and  he  might  have  collected  manure  to 
enrich  it. 


For  the  American  Farmer. 
HEDGING. 


I 


•By  this  calculation,  it  is  evidently  more  advanta- 
geous to  have  half  your  hands  hauling  manure,  and  to 
cultivate  only  half  j  our  ground,  because  you  will  have 
an  equal  crop,  with  less  expenditure  of  seed,  and  youi 
accumulation  of  manure,  will  be  an  increase  of  capital. 
I  am  so  certain  of  this,  that  1  expect  to  make  my  land, 
really  worth  g.'UO  per  acre,  b)  augmented  pioductive- 
ness.  In  Virginia,  the  average  wheat  crop,  is  from  5  Ui 
10  bushels  per  acre,  as  labor  is  dearer  in  this  country 
than  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  tne  more  important  to  culti- 
vate less  and  produce  more. 

•(■The  soiling  system  I  must  again  and  again  recom- 
mend, as  most  economical  and  most  profitable.    It  paia- 


—  JVO  2. 

Having  been  led  a  little  off  the  enquiry,  into 
the  subject  of  the  best  material  fur  fencing,  by 
endeavouring  to  describe  some  of  the  different 
kinds  of  thorn,  most  in   use  for  hedges  ;  i  shall 
now  compare  that  of  timber,  which  is  the  generat 
article  of  fencing,  with  that  of  a  living  thorn. 
Timber  is  made  into  fencing  in  various  modes, 
according  to  the  convenience  or  fincy  of  the  ow- 
ner; some  kinds  are  more  durable  than  others, 
and  it  is  not  in  every  case  that  durable  timber 
can  be  had ;  therefore,  such  as  we  have,  such 
must  be  made  use  of,  and  a  considerable  portion 
f  labor  is  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  the  purpose, 
whether  of  a  durable  kind  or  not;  all  is  perisha- 
ble in  its  nature,  sooner  or  later,  which  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  lost  sight  of  in  making  the  comparative 
estimate,  either  with  stone,  or  a  quick-set  hedge 
(more  upon  stone  hereafter.)     Tkorn  is  the  best 
material  for  a  living  fence  ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  Great  Author  of  all  our  comforts, 
for  the  purpose  of  hedging,  and  as  hedging  was  in 
use  at  an  early  period,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  thorn  was  made  use  of,  especially  when 
we  consider  its  advantages,  above  every  other 
shrub  that  has  been  brought  into  use.     It  never 
aspires  to  be  classed  with  the  timber  of  the  forest, 
but  keeps  always  within  the  reach  of  controul  and 
management.     If  planted  when  young  into  rows 
for  that  purpose,  and  afterwards  neglected,  (which 
is  often  the  case)  until  it  rises  to  the  common 
height*  10  or  12  feet,  and   in  tnat  natural  shape 
and  erect  attitude,  it  then  becomes  cumbersome 
and  unpleasing  in  appearance  by  obstructing  a 
view  of  the  farm.     It  muj  be  cut  offal  a  proper 
season   near  to   the   ground,  and   the  cluster  of 
young  shoots  that  each  stump  will  afford,  will  be 
suHic?ent,  in  two  or  three  years,  to  form  a  hedge, 
in  any  other  mode  of  training  which  the  owner 
may  choose.    Should  an  error  happen  in  his  Inst 
ittempt,  in  the  manner  or  form  of  training,  the 
»ui)ject  is  not  past  recovery  ;  it  may  be  cut  away 
i  second  or  a  third  time,  and  so  on,  the    rout 
continuing  good,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  seen 
tiie    frequent   experiments    made,   which    were 
oostly  with   the  cockspur  kind  ;  though  be  lias 
^ason   to  believe   the  other   kinds  will  bear  a 
ike  treatment,  if  necessary.  Ail  are  tenacious  of 
ule,  and  although  they  grow  more  luxuriant  in  a 
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good  soil,  yet  they  will  live  on  the  most  unpro 
ductive  clay. —  The  writer  has  ohserved  some 
scattering  stocks  that  were  originally  plant  >d  on 
the  side  of  a  ptihlic  road,  now  a  turnpike,  as  if  in 
tended  for  a  Hedge, and  hecanie  entirely  neglected: 
the  cutting  down  of  the  road  hy  travelling,  led 
those  stocks  on  the  brink  of  a  clay  bank,  without 
soil  or  any  kind  of  culture,  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  northern  blist ;  at  least  for  fifty 
years  having  a  northern  exposure,  and  no  visible 
change  has  occurred  that  can  be  recollected;  the\ 
are  yet  living,  and  as  likely  to  continue  as  they 
were  half  a  century  past. —  This  is  mentioned  to 
shew  the  constitutional  duration  under  the  most 
steril  circumstances,  and  I  might,  if  necessary, 
not'  divers  others  of  similar  duration,  hoping  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  remove  that  deep  rooted  pre- 
judice which  has  got  possession  of  some  minds  re- 
specting its  durability,  this  unfavorable  conclusion 
having  no  doubt  taken  place  from  seeing  certain 
portions  or  spots  in  hedges  that  have  failed  and 
become  dead,  without  tracing  out  the  cause. 

The  writer  has  known  several  instances,  from 
some  local  cause  ;  the  walnut  or  cedar  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  a  hedge,  is  sure  to  cause  de- 
cline in  the  part  near  to  it,  and  ultimately  deatli 
will  follow  if  the  cause  is  not  removed.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  farina  of  the  cedar,  but  the  wal 
aut  has  produced  the  effect  before  it  arrived  to 
that  state  of  maturity  as  to  produce  farina.  It  ha? 
been  well  ascertained,  that  the  different  kinds  of 
Horn  have  all  been  killed  oy  those  particular  one- 
irics, and  probably  there  may  be  others  equally 
pernicious,  if  observed.* 

h  is  also  reasonable,  that  a  hedge  should  have 
the  rull  benefit  of  sun  and  air,  as  will  be  shown 
liereifter,  by  removing  every  obstruction  to  that 
enjoynent. 

It  nay  be  observed,  that  a  wooden  fence  wi 
decay  \lso,  in  a  situation  where  the  freedom  ot 
air  is  obtruded  by  bushes,  briars,  or  any  rubbish, 
so  certan  to  prevail  where  attention  is  wanting 
to  keep  ledge  rows  or  fence  rows  clean  from  pes- 
tiferous poductions.     — 

NOTE. 

*A  work  light  perhaps  be  written  on  the  antipathi 
ef  Plains,  qi<e  as  useful,  if  not  as  interesting  as  Dar- 
win s"JjOvesft/ie  Plants"  if  undertaken  by  a  writer  pos- 
sessing his  ge,us  and  Ins  erudition.  Numerous  are  the 
facts  which  ini^t  ue  collected,  and  curious  the  deduc 
tions  that  woulq0uow>  from  t|le  unUec[  labours  of  tht 
Botanist  and  the;hemist.  They  might  even  inform  us, 
tat  eKample,  Wiyv  ,s>  t]lat(  according  to  the  authori- 
ty of  our  corresp<i[ent)  the  same  U)orn  whlch  strikes 
its  hardy  root  anCflounsi„,s  in  lhe  mosl  barren  sml> 
will  sicken  and  die  tne  ncnest  |oam  al  the  approach 
ot  the  wufaitf  whosenade  an(1  countenance,  are  known 
to  contribute  lite  aniy.go^  t0  many  otner  mtiivi<jual3 
of  the  vegetable  kingt™ 

Nothing  is  better   \wn>  than  that  &tmost  aU   the 
productions  which  eng    the  care  anJ  fit  ,Q 

the  labour  ot  the   HusW,^  p  ,„_,.,       m  thc 

presence  ot  the  locust  t<*whlle  ,ne  che>nuioak,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  can.jbout  .  ,  kt  UoDWU(,s  la. 
mous  Misanthrope,  an  atjj  here  Q,.  repillsl0  ..  be. 
yond  which  no  vegetable  ev\\  pen,lratc.  Wllhill  Us 
sour  and  unkindly  presence  ny  uuo„  ls  sce„  ,Q  fl 
ish.  A  scientific  enquiry  hav  ° 
and  causes  of 
discoveries   in 

instance,  why  it  is  that  certain 
terthan  others  as  a  ^Iter.ng  c^  se 

and  v,ccversa-li  mig  .t  lead   °j£Lcoveiy,  that  the 
falling  ot  certain  truit  is  to  be  attriL  ^ 

of  some  hostile  tree,  instead  ot  bmfc.^  ot,)er 
causes-and  saving  irom  errors,  as  U  q|.  ^^ 

it  would  save  us  trom  numerous  erroT^  ^         , 
tion  of  remedies— Such  an  enquiry  Ini5'tevelope  ,acts 


as  regards  the  repugnance  of  vrious  vegetables  to  each 
other  that  would  even  lead  us  no  longer  to  regard  as 
fabulous,  the  existence  of  that  famous  tree  in  the  plains 
of  Java — where 

" — No  spicy  nutmeg  scents  the  vernal  gales, 
Nor  towering  plantain  shades  the  mid-day  vales  ; 
No  grassy  mantle  hides  the  sable  hills; 
No  flow'ry  chaplet  crowns  the  trickling  rills  ; 
Nor  tufted  moss,  nor  leathery  lichen  creeps 
In  russet  tapestry  o'er  the  crumbling  steeps 
No  step  retreating,  on  the  sand  impress'd, 
Invites  the  visit  of  a  second  guest  ; 
No  refluent  fin  the  unpeopled  stream  divides, 
Nor  r.-volant  pinion  cleaves  the  airy  tides; 
No  handed  moles,  nor  beaked  worms  return, 
That  mining  pass  the  im-m -able  bourn   - 
Fierce  in  dread  silence  on  the  blasted  heath 
Fell  Upas  sits,  the  Hthha-Trei:  of  death. 
Li '  from  one  root,  the  envenom'd  soil  below, 
A  thousand  vegetative  serpents  grow, 
In  shining  rays  the  scaley  monster  spreads 
O'er  ten  square  leagues  his  fair-diverging  heads  ; 
Or  in  one  trunk  entwists  his  tingled  form, 
Looks  o'er  the  clouds,  and  hisses  in  the  storm. 
Steep'd  in  fell  poison,  as  his  sharp  teeth  part, 
A  thousand  tongues  in  quick  vibration  dart ; 
Snatch  the  proud  Eagle  towering  o'er  the  heath, 
Or  pounce  the  Lion,  as  he  stalks  beneath ; 
Or  strew,  as  marshall'd  hosts  contend  in  vain, 
With  human  skeletons  the  whiten'd  plain. 
-Chain'd  at  his  foot  two  scion-demons  dwell, 
Breathe  the  faint  hiss,  or  try  the  shriller  yell ; 
Rise,  fluttering  in  the  air  on  callow  wings, 
And  aim  at  insect-prey  their  little  stings. 
So  time's  strong  arms  with  sweeping  scythe  erase 
Art's  cumberous  works,  and  empires  from  their  base; 
While  each  young  Hour  its  sickle  fine  employs, 
And  crops  the  sweet  buds  of  domestic  joys  !" 


wxvww^w* 


„   J  r  ,      Wetation  is  seen  to  nour- 

fic  enquiry  havi.*?.  .  .  , 

',.-'.      ,  tor  its  object  the  cases 
vegetable   host...    „„,,J,       ,  ,  ,. 

6    .      ,      „  „,,,  m  ght  lead  to  usetui 
i  practical  airricu.       °.         ,       .        . 
.       .L  •        .         e'    it  m, ght  shew  tor 
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New-York,  June  26,  1819. 
John  ?.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — Among  the  important  causes  which 
are  contributing  to  the  display  and  cultivation  of 
our  internal  resources,  I  must  include  the  salu- 
tary influence  of  your  excellent  Agricultural 
Journal — '■The  American  Farmer?  We  have  long 
wanted  papers  in  this  country,  exclusively  devo- 
ted to  those  great  and  fundamental  branches  of 
industry  and  enterprise,  which  sustain  the  great- 
ness, the  grandeur,  and  the  power  of  empire?. 
Such  publications  have  produced  great  effects  in 
Europe  ;  they  will  produce  consequences  of  still 
more  moment  here,  because,  the  field  of  improve- 
ment is  more  vast  and  fertile,  than  any  nation, 
beyond  the  waters,  has  ever  presented. 

You  have  congratulated  me,  upon  the  bold  and 
munificent  policy  which  distinguishes  the  state  of 
N.  York,  at  the  present  period,  in  advancing  the 
improvement  of  her  internal  trade,  her  agricul- 
ture, her  manufactures,  and  her  arts  and   sci- 
ences.    All  your  feelings  in  this  respect,  are  ar 
dently  reciprocated  by  me  ;  and  as  a  testimony  of 
my  sincerity,  1  shall   now  communicate  to  you 
some  facts  in  relation  to  a  great  and  stupendous 
work,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  which  deserves 
to  lie  ranked  with  our  Canals:  our  Board  of  Agri 
culture,  and  other  objects  of  public  utility — I  re 
ler  to  the  reclaiming  of  more  than  four  thousand 
acres  of  salt  marsh,  a  meadow,  which  we  know 
.ere  by   the  name  of  'SWAKTOUTS  MEA 
DUWS.' 

About  four  years  ago,  three  gentlemen  of  the 
city  of  i\ew  York.  General  John  Swartout, 
Ueneral  Robert  Swartout,  the  present  nav\ 
agent,  and  their  brother,  Samuel  Swartout. 
Esq.  purchased  two  tracts  of  salt  marsh,  incluu 
mg  lour  thousand  two  hundred  acres,  part  of  the 
tract  lyinn  at  Houoken,  and  a  part,  at  Newark. 


The  ground  when  first  purchased,  was  apparently 
of  little  value,  being  covered,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  water,  and  subject  to  the  perpetual  inundation 
of  the  tides.  It  was  so  sunken  and  spongy,  that  a 
person  could  scarcely  be  sustained  in  walking 
upon  it.  It  produced  nothing  but  wild  salt  grass, 
and  appeared  uncongenial  to  valuable  vegetation. 
The  bold  and  hazardous  design  of  reclaiming 
these  grounds,  wa9  viewed  by  the  public  as  a  vi- 
sionary scheme,  whose  result  would  be  a  complete 
failure  iu  the  attempt,  and  a  loss  of  labor  and 
money  The  proprietors  were,  however,  gentle- 
men of  fortune  and  enterpriz<',  and  commenced 
the  great  work  with  zeal  and  resolution,  and 
have  now  convinced  the  public,  that  their  imputed 
Iream9  will  eventuate  in  solid  realities. 

A  few  days  since,  I  visited  these  meadows  out 
if  curiosity,  and  was  astonished  at  the  grand  and 
cheering  prospect  which  they  now  exhibit.  The 
nroprietors  have  made  seven  and  an  half  miles  of 
embankment,  which  is  sixteen  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  and  five  feet  high,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  of  ditch,  of  different  depth  and  width! 
Thirteen  hundred  acres  are  completely  reclaim- 
ed, and  the  soil  so  firm  and  solid,  that  armies 
might  contend  upon  it,  and  chariots  be  driven 
over  it  with  safety.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
meadow  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  improvement,  and 
will  soon  be  in  a  complete  state  of  preparation  for 
the  growing  of  crops.  Four  hundred  tons  of  ex- 
cellent hay  were  cut  upon  them  last  season,  and. 
in  many  places,  the  production  was  as  great  as 
five  tons  to  the  acre.  Forty  acres  in  one  place,  is 
now  covered  with  the  most  superior  rye,  and. 
fields  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat,  are  flourishing  in 
luxuriance,  where  but  a  short  time  since,  nothing 
appeared  but  the  wild  sea  grass,  and  a  dreary  re- 
ceptable  for  insects,  reptiles,  and  water-fowl.  All 
the  vegetables  which  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  can  be  cultivated  here  to  advantage — such 
as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  corn,  hemp,  flax,  peas, 
beans,  potatoes,  turnips,  beats,  carrots,  &c.  In 
one  place,  I  saw  half  an  acre  of  excellent  aspara- 
gus, and  on  another  spot  a  beautiful  nursery  of 
young  locust  trees.  The  future  value  of  these 
meadows,  is  indeed  beyond  calculation.  Consider 
for  a  moment,  the  rapid  growth  of  our  city  ;  the 
thousands  who  are  annually  added  to  our  popula- 
tion, and  the  high  price  of  vegetables  in  our  mar- 
ket; consider  the  vast  depot,  which  New  York 
will  form,  when  the  commerce  of  our  great  lakes, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  ocean,  shall  form  the 
emporium  of  exchange  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  then  calculate  the  value  of  more  than 
four  thousand  acres  of  land,  as  tertile  as  any  in 
the  world,  within  the  view  of  the  spires  and  domes 
of  our  metropolis — and  with  me,  1  think  you  will 
ay,  who  can  tell  its  worth  !  1  am  not  seduced 
from  reason,  by  the  visions  of  speculation. 

One  tact  deserves  particular  mention,  eighty- 
live  cows,  are  now  kept  upon  these  marshes,  and 
the  milk  daily  brought  to  our  cily,  in  a  purer 
■.tate  than  is  usually  sold.  It  is  sold  two  pence  per 
quart  cheaper  than  milk  is  generally  furnished, 
and  this  is  producing  a  general  reduction  of  the 
price.  Should  this  reduction  become  universal, 
and  admitting  that  there  are  six  in  each  family  in 
■ur  city,  and  that  each  family  consumes  a  quart 
of  milk  per  day,  and  thc  annual  saving  to  the 
community,  in  this  one  article  alone,  would  be 
me  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars !  From 
three  to  five  hundred  cows  could  be  easily  ted 
here. 
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The  improvement  ol  these  meadows  presents 
another  important  consideration.  Draining  and 
embankment,  are  but  little  understood  by  tin 
pie  of  this  country.  Our  vast  and  vacant  regions 
of  fertile  lands,  at  the  west  and  the  south,  have 
precluded  the  necessity  of  that  rigid  cultivat 
of  waste  lands,  apparent  over  th 

however,  clusters 


face  of  Ku>  ope  — 
ation.   however.  Clusters  upon  our  sea- 
hoard  and   upon  the  borders  of  our  great  rivers, 
the  expediency  of  converting  such  lands  to  value 
and  fertility,  increases.  Bv  many  intelligent  men, 
H  has  been  calculated,  that  should  all  the  marshes, 
and  meadow  lands  of  New  England,  be  drained 
and  embanked,  where  necessary,  that  she  could 
sustain  twice  her  present  population.     Whether 
this  be  correct  or  not.  if  the  eastern  states  become, 
as  they  will,  a  great  manufacturing  country,  the 
calculation  applies  to  them  with  great  force.  v\  ith- 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  ol  New  York,  there  are 
fiftii  thousand  acres  of  waste  land,  similar  to  Svi  ar- 
t  >uYs  Meadows.     Is  not  the  act  of  draining  and 
embankment  theieof  of  much  consequence  to  tins 
country?  If  the  whole  of  this  great  tract  of  fitly 
thousand  acres,   within  our  sight,  as  it  were,  v. as 
completely  reclaimed, the  effect  upon  our  ma.ke  s, 
and  even  upon  the  health  of  our  city,  would  be 
abundantly  visible. 

in  making  embankments,  many  improvements 
have  been  made  bv  the  proprietors  of  these  reclaim- 
ed meadows.  The  muskrai  has  often  been  found 
very  destructive  to  embankments,  by  perforating 
the  mound  in  a  thousand  places,  and  thus  deleal- 
in°-  its  very  object.  The  great  error  was  disco- 
vered at  once  by  the  Messrs.  Swartouts,  and  re- 
medied. '1  he  great  error  in  most  embankments 
has  been,  that  thev  were  thrown  up  too  near  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  ditch  made  next  to  the 
main  land,  instead  ol  being  made  next  to  the  wa 
ter.  This  induced  the  muskrats  to  open  channels 
and  communications  through  the  barrier,  from  the 
water  of  the  river  and  the  ocean,  to  the  water  ot 
the  ditch.  This  trouble  is  avoided  by  making  the 
embankment  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
great  body  of  water  to  be  excluded,  &  having  none 
on  either  side  of  it.  No  difficulty  will  ever  be 
felt  from  these  little  auimals  ot  toil  and  enter- 
pnze,  if  the  same  plan  is  adopted. 

In  cutting  channels  or  ditches,  it  has  been 
found  most  expedient  to  have  the  sides  slope 
more  than  is  usually  the  case,  cwming  to  a  point 
and  forming  an  obtuse  angle  at  the  bottom.  In 
this  way  the  ditches  cleanse  themselves. 

Durin"  one  year,  one  hundred  and  eighty  five 
men  were  daily  employed  in  improving  the  New 
ark  and  Hoboken  meadows  ;  and  1  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  proprietors,  that  tiiey  can  now  dram 
and  embank  at  an  expence  one  third  less  than 
they  could  when  they  commenced  that  magnifi- 
cent work — so  much  for  the  lessons  ot  experience 
and  observation ! 

The  soil  of  t..ese  meadows  is  a  rich,  black  loam, 
which  appea  s  to  have  been  formed  by  deposits 
from  the  ocean,  and  the  long  and  repeated  decay 
of  vegetable  matier.  There  has  been  a  well  sunk 
forty  feet,  and  the  soil  appear*  still  the  same.  The 
surface  of  the  soil  rises  as  you  go  from  the  in- 
terior towards  the  ocean,  and  is  the  highest  near 
the  edge  of  the  water.  The  same  circumstance 
oicurs  in  viewing  the  marshes  of  England. 

Draining  and  embankment  are  of  great  impor- 
tance in  Euiope.  The  moors  of  Holland,  and  the 
bo-s  of  lreiand,  have  long  been  recognized  as  an 
e\ulence  of  the  fact.   In  England,  this  method  of 


carried  to  a  it  eat  extent.  It  was  even  commenced 
in  England  bv  the  Romans.  The  Saxons  carried 
it  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  an  early  period 
in  G.  Britain,  when  lands  were  wrested  from  the 
sea.  if  was  called  "innivg."  In  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward I,  Edward  II,  Elizabeth,  Barnes  I,  Charles 
I,  and  Charles  II,  as  well  as  in  the  days  ot  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  the  draining  and  embankment  ol 
lands  was  made  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  con- 
cern, and  important  acts  of  Parliament  passed 
on  the  subject.  The  Bedford  Level,  which  takes 
its  name  from  heing  drained  under  the  direction 
of  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  contains  500.000 
acres.  Romney  Marsh  includes  a  tract  of  land 
of  more  than  forty  thousand  acres.  Guilford 
arsh  contains  between  three  and  four  thousand. 
The  Dvmchurch  Wall,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  is 
an  immense  embankment,  and  forms  a  road  for 
carriages  from  Hithe  to  Romney.  It  is  from  10 
to  -'0  feet  high  from  the  surface  of  the  marshes, 
and  extends  three  miles.  Besides  draining  the 
marshes,  great  advantages  have  been  realized  in 
England,  by  draining  the  fens.  I  mention  these 
facts  to  shew  what  other  countries  have  done,  and 
what  we  can  do. 

1  could  detail  many  more  facts  of  interest,  but 
conc'ude   by   observing,  that   1   deem  the  three 
Messrs.  Swaktouts  entitled  to  every  expression 
of  praise,  and  every  act  of  public  patronage,  that 
tan  reward  great,  bold  and  successful  projects, 
whose  accomplishment  is  blended  with  public  uti- 
lity.    They  have  wrested  a  sunken,  dreary,  un 
healthv  waste,  from  the  ocean,  and  we  shall  soon 
see  it  covered   with   luxuriant  verdure,   waving 
fields  of  grain,  gardens,  groves   of  Locust,  and 
whitened  with  flocks.      And  yet  this  stupendous 
work  excites  but  little  interest  in  our  C'ty  !  There 
are  thousands  of  enterprizing,  public  spirited  men. 
lusiedin  great  plans  of  improvement,  «h">  have  ne- 
ver crossed  the  Hudson,  to  view  one  of  the  most 
magnificent   undertakings  that  has  ever  distin- 
guished the  liberal  spirit  of  this  great  state.     Hut 
this  cai  not  long  be  the  case  ;  public  justice  am 
oublic  gratitude  will  soon  awake,   while   we  base 
fiose  who  project  vast  plans  to  develope  the  re- 
sources of  our  interior,  and  execute  them  by  the 
exercise  of  public  authority  ;  we  shall  not  forget 
individuals,  who  boldly  march  in  the  face  of  pub 
lie  ridicule,  and  raise  a  noble  monument  by  their 
individual  efforts,  which  will  commemorate  their 
names  while  public  benefactors  are  esteemi  d  and 
remembered.  With  great  respect, 

I'uur  ob'nt  servant, 
CH.  G.  HAINES. 


From    the   practical   AmericaJi    Gardener,  published  bn 
Fielding  Lucus,  jun, 

Toy  tVve  monlYv  of  3v\\y. 

{Seepage  1£0.] 

Col'ect  sped*. 
Collect  all  kinds  of  seeds,  as  tliey  come  to  full  matu- 
rity, cutting-  oft'  or  pulling  up  the  stems,  with  the  seed 
thereon,  as  they  ripen,  and  spread  them  in  an  airy  place, 
where  they  can  receive  no  wet,  in  order  that  the  seeds 
may  dry,  and  harden  gradually,  carefully  tarn  them 
occasionally,  and  obstrve  not  to  lay  such  a  quantity  to- 
gether, as  will  cause  them  to  ferment.  When  they  are 
sufficiently  dry.  beat  out  and  clean  the  seeds,  and  lay 
them  by  in  boxes,  or  bags,  labelling-  each  kind. 

Gather  herbs  for  drying-  and  distilling  as  they  come 
into  flower,  and  drv  them' in  the  shade.  Gather  Chamo- 
mile, marygotd,  and  such  other  flowers  as  may  he  wan- 
ted, which  may  lie  now  in  bloom.  Spread  the  flowers 
in  the  shade  till  sufficiently  dry,  and  then  put  them  in 
paper  bags,  &c 

Sage,  hyssop,  thvme,  lavender,  winter  savory,  and 
many  other  kinds,  may  stdl  be  propogated,  by  slips  of 
the  present  year's  growth,  giving  them  shade,  and  occa- 
sional waterings  till  rooted.  Plant  them  about  three 
inches  in  the  ground. 

Staling*  Peas. 
In  the  last  week  of  the  month,  sow  a  crop  of  the  gold- 
en hotspur  peas.  Water  the  drills,  and  let  the  peas  be 
soaked  in  pond  or  soft  water,  five  or  six  hours,  before 
sowing  should  the  season  prove  moist,  they  will  pro- 
duce early  in  September. 

General  Remarks. 
Earth  up  vour  cabbages,  okras,  peas,  kidney  bears, 
&c.   this  will  greatly  refresh  them,  and  protect   thsir 
roots  and  fibre's  from  the  intense  beat  of  the  sun. 

Diligently  destroy  weeds,  before  they  seed,  and  im- 
mediately carry  them  out  of  the  garden.  Give  witer, 
whenev  r  it  appears  necessary,  and  let  this  be  aWays 
done  of  an  even.ng  that  it  may  have  time  to  setth  down 
to  the  roots,  before  the  morning  sun  exhales  it 

Pull  up  the  stalks  of  beans,  cauliflowers,  c-.ebages, 
and  the  haulm  of  peas,  and  other  plants  whi.li  have 
done  bearing,  and  clear  the  ground  ;  for  if  thes  are  suf- 
fered to  remain,  t'  ey  may  harbour  vermin  to  ae  injury 
of  the  adjoining  crop. 

'  Jl'all  and  Espalier  Trees. 
Examine,  carefully  this  month,  wall  ad  espalier 
trees,  rubbing  oft  all  irregular  shoots,  ant  framing-  in 
all  such  regular  growths  as  are  designe-  to  remain ; 
p  ck  off  all  "punctured  and  decaying  fruit.ake  them  out 
of  the  garden  ;  also  such  as  hare  fall"; /"'<?  destroy 
them,  otherwise  the  worms,  which  are  '  »e  fruit,  will 
soon  come  to  the  fly  state,  and  comme-e  thejr  depre- 
dations.  .        F   .  r 

Suffer  no  shoots  to  remain  on  the  s'cks  ot  «IQ  gritt- 
ed or  budded  trees,  which  would  cr»mh  rob  tllLrn  ot 
their  proper  nourishment. 

Destroy  Wasp?  . 

Before  the  fruit  begins  to  ripe  hang  up  glass  vials 


—  KOTE   BY  THE   EDITOR. 

•How  many  feet  does  the  tide  rise  or  fall  at  New 
York  ?  There  is  in  this  respect  a  very  great  difference 
even  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake— the 
rising  and  falling  very  much  less  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for — and  is  ,t  prac- 
ticable to  reclaim  marshes  subject  to  overflow,  where  the 
tide  does  not  ebb  and  flow  more  than  three  or  lour  feet, 
as  in  the  Chesapeake?  To  this  interesting  topic  we  in 
vite  public  attention,  as  it  is  well  known  that  ihere  are 
now  many  thousand  acres  of  profitless  marsh  on  the  tri- 
butary waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  which  would,  if  re- 
claimed, be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  owners,  contri- 
buting alike  to  their  pockets  and  their  health. 


MARK1ED, 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Db.  Hunter, 

at  the  residence  of  E.  VV.  Dcval,  in  the  city  of  Wash 

ington,  Wilson  Nesbitt,  Esq.  late  a  Representative  in 

Congress, from  South  Carolma,Xo  Miss  SbsakT.  Duval, 

improving  lands  subject  to  inundation,  has  been  )of  the  former  glace. 


filled  With  honey  and  water,  or  >•.  and  w:'ler-  in ,M': 
f.rent   parts,  among  the   wall,  >Paller'  an^   standard 
fru.t  trees,  in  order  to  destroy  ;'SPS-  ants'  &c- 
Clean  the  EJers  .  „        . 

Hoe  and  clean  the  ground  >°«t  the  wall  and  espa- 
i-      .  .       !„.,■.,„  .!,<.  w-'s.  which  would  rob  the 

her  trees,  to  destroy  tne  w 

cA    •  •■     *  -..♦;,.,  ..tourist  ment. 
trees  of  their  111st  portion  r 

General  Ration,. 
Be  particular  in  attend/  t0  weeding,  shading,  and 

!  ,        ,  ,i  ■    ,c  month,  which  see 

watenncr,  as  directed  in  '  ■ 

v        i.     ii ♦;„,,»   ''am  the  evergreens,  as  you 

You  should  continue  .     "      ,         -  J    . 

,     .  ,  .  .        a-    ..nnecessary  shoots  trom  forest 

desire,  and  trim  on  al  ' 

trees  and  others.  r        .  .. 

i,cc=  aim  «  Rud£  °r   I>">"'lating- 

_,     ,     ...  mutating  of  cherries,  plums,  pears, 

The  budding  or  i  *        ,eners  t^  be  per'form. 

&c.  is  recommend^  m  ^  momh_  but  h  *oM  h& 

--n   done,  as    described    last   month, 

.ed  the  wood  will  separate  from  the 
which  see,  prr  ■ 

eye  of  thebudldded  Qn    ,(im  srocks>  QT  lhose  of  its 

Apnrots,  i  b£  dom.  in  ,his  month. 
own  kinds,  t     Gmeral  Observations. 

t?  early  productions  of  the  garden  may  now 

.  ome  ojor  ust     pick  and  carry  away  all  decayed 


ed  in  the  middle 
better   to  have 
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and  fallen  fruit,  and  if  any  of  the  trees  are  cankered, 
or  hare  much  gum,  cut  out  the  decayed  part,  and  rub- 
tar  over  the  wound.  It  would  be  of  use  to  turn  pigs  in- 
to the  orchard,  at  this  season  to  eat  up  the  decayed  fruit, 
and  destroy  the  numerous  insects  therein. 
Bulbous  and  Tuberous  Roots. 

Such  bulbous  rools  are  now  to  be  taken  up,  as  were 
not  sufficiently  matured,  nor  their  leaves  decayed  last 
month,  so  as  to  be  suitable  to  be  taken  up  then,  as  or- 
mthogalums,  bulbous  irisis,  martagon  and  other  lilies. 
Plant  the  roots  of  fritilarias,  crown  imperials,  dens 
canis,  and  such  other  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted 
Cowers,  as  do  not  endure  to  be  kept  long  out  of  the 
ground;  and  this  being  the  season,  when  the  roots 
are  not  in  action,  is  the  most  suitable  time  for  trans- 
planting them. 

The  crown  imperial  may  be  treated  3s  follows:  lay  a 
large  fresh  cow  dung,  in  the  place  you  design  to  set  the 
crown  imperial;  then  in  the  centre  fix  the  root,  crown 
it  with  another  large  fresh  cow  dung;  after  this  cover 
the  crown  of  the  plant,  about  six  inches  with  light  rich 
earth. 

Carnations  and  Pink*. 

The  choice  Carnations  and  pinks  should  be  attended 
to,  as  directed  in  last  month.  Continue  to  propagate 
them,  by  layers  and  pipings,   as  directed  in  June. 

V.  hen  the  layers  are  properly  rooted,  which  will  be 
the  case  with  most  sorts  in  four  or  five  weeks  after  lay. 
ing,  provided  they  have  been  kept  regularly  moist,  and 
screened  from  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun,  they  are  then 
lobe  taken  off  from  the  parent  plant,  with  about  half 
an  inch  of  the  stalk  which  connects  them,  and  immedi- 
ately planted  in  pots,  one,  two,  three  or  four  in  each. 
The  pots  should  be  rilled  with  the  compost  heretofore 
recommended,  and  when  they  are  planted  the  pots 
should  be  buned  to  their  rims,  in  a  convenient  airy 
place,  and  arches  of  hoops  placed  over  the  bed,  on  which 
to  lay  mats,  to  shade  the  plants  from  the  sun,  till  well 
rooted,  and  growing  freely;  also  to  protect  them  from 
heavy  torrents  of  rain. 

Here  they  are  to  remain  till  November,  when  they 
must  be  removed  into  their  winter  department.  Other 
layers  may  be  planted  in  beds  of  rich  earth,  where  they 
are  to  remain  till  September,  when  they  may  be  taken 
up  and  planted  where  they  are  to  flower.  Pinks  may 
be  managed  in  the  same  manner. 

Sensitive  Plant. 

The  sensitive  plants,  which  have  been  raised  in  hot 
beds,  may,  about  tne  first  of  this  month,  be  brought  out 
into  the  open  air,  and  placed  in  a  very  warm  situation, 
for  they  delight  in  much  heat  Some  ought  to  be  kept 
constantly  under  glasses,  for  when  fully  exposed  to  the 
weather,  they  lonse  much  of  their  sensibility. 
Gathering  and  Collecting  Seeds. 

Collect  all  the  different  sorts  of  seeds,  as  they  ripen; 
spread  them  upon  papers  in  a  dry  shady  place;  and 
when  sufficiently  hardened,  let  them  be  carefully  pre- 
served in  their  capsules  or  pods,  put  up  in  paper  bags, 
until  the  proper  season  for  sowing  them. 

The  seed  of  geraniums,  xerantheuras,  and  of  any 
other  quick  growing  green  house  plants,  may  now  be 
sown,  and  if  properly  treated,  will  attain  a  considerable 
size  before  winter. 

IMPROVED  HARROW. 


From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Virgnia  .Agricultural  Society. 

TO  DR.  JOHN  ADAMS, 

Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture. 

June  6th,  IS  18. 
Dear  Sir — Permit  me,  through  you,  to  present  our 
Society  with  the  inclosed  drawing  of  a  Double-Harrow, 
desicneu  principally  for  the  culture  of  Indian  Corn.  It 
is  an  implement  which  I  can  venture  to  recommend, 
having  used  it  for  two  seasons.  1  think,  with  great  ad- 
vantage. It  requires  two  horses  or  mules  to  pull  it,  and 
will  execute  as  much  work  at  one  stroke,  as  a  single- 
hor^e  plough  will  at  six  or  eight.  The  teeth,  which  are 
thirteen  inches  long,  one  inch  square  at  the  large  end, 
and  tapered  to  something  less  than  three  quarters,  and 
cutting  within  five  inches  of  each  other,  penetrate  to  the 
depth  of  about  six  inches;  and  pulverise  the  land  tho- 
roughly, (if  not  very  stiff,)  from  one  waier  furrow  to 
another,  where  the  beds  are  only  rive  and  a  half  feet 
wide.  As  the  Harrow  is  intended  to  run  on  each  side 
of  the  corn,  you  may  make  the  teeth  next  the  corn  cut 


as  near  as  you  please  by  screwing  up  the  coupling  bolts 
which  are  long  enough  to  admit  also  of  a  considerable 
extension;  the  drawing  them  as  close  as  practicable,  di- 
minishes much  the  labour  of  tl ..•■  Land  hoes,  which  after 
these  Harrows,  have  little  else  to  do,  than  merely  to 
weed  the  narrow  space  left  between  the  teeth  runnirg 
next  the  corn.  I  have  used  them  both  before  planting, 
and  immediately  previous  to  nursing.  Tiieir  superiori 
ly  to  any  stiff  harrow  that  ever  I  have  seen,  consists,  as 
the  drawing  will  shew,  in  the  coupling  bolts,  allowing 
all  the  teeth,  ten  in  number,  to  act  at  the  same  lime, 
however  irregular  the  surface  may  be  over  which  they 
move. 

The  scale  of  the  drawing  is  one  inch  to  the  foot,  the 
size  of  the  timbers  four  and  a  half  by  three  and  a  half 
inches 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

JAMES  M.  GARNETT. 

P.  S.  Although  the  following  directions,  in  regard  to 
the  harrow-handles,  may  not  generally  be  thought  ne- 
cessary, yet  as  some  may  think  they  ought  to  be  given, 
I  will  add  (hem-  The  proper  place  to  insert  the  handles 
is  about  one  foot  from  the  hinder  end  of  the  pieces 
through  which  the  coupling  bolts  pass.  These  handles 
should  slope  a  little  backwards,  and  having  no  connex- 
ion, as  in  a  plough,  should  diverge  from  each  other  at 
the  top,  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  handles  at  a  con- 
venient distance  apart.  J.  M   G. 

Icy'n  the  following  engraved  sketch,  the  scale  is 
half  an  inch  to  the  foot. 


PU9YIXG  OFF  Ji  JOKE- 
A  regiment  of  horse  in  King  William's  time  be- 
ing quartered  in  Canterbury,  and  the  archbishop  be- 
ing then  there,  he  invited  all  the  officers  of  the  re- 
giment to  dinner.  One  of  the  cornets  being  oblig- 
od  to  keep  guard  that  day,  and  lamenting  his  misfor 
tune  that  he  could  not  have  the  honour  to  dine  with 
the  archbishop,  bethought  himself  of  this  strata- 
gem. He  knew  that  one  of  his -brother  cornets 
was  gone  out  of  town,  and  would  not  teturn  till  even- 
ing; he  determined  therefore  to  wait  for  him  at  his 
lodgings,  and  frighten  him  by  a  fal-e  message  from 
the  archbishop  Accordingly  when  his  comrade  ar- 
rived, be  addressed  him  thus.  "Tom,  I  believe  I 
shall  surprise  you."  "Why,"  says  Totn,  "what 
the  devil  is  the  matter?"  "No  great  matter  at  all," 
says  his  comrade,  "only  the  archbishop  has  sent  for 
the  officers  to  hear  them  say  their  catechism."  "The 
devil  he  has,"  quoth  Tom,  "then  I  am  ruined,  horse 
and  foot,  for  as  I  am  a  sinner,  I  can't  say  three 
lines."  "Never  be  troubled  about  that,"  says  his 
comrade,  "I  can  say  mine  every  word,  and  if  you 


will  mount  guard  for  me  to  morrow,  1  will  go  in  your 
place."  "With  all  my  heart,"  says  Tom,  "and 
thank  you  to  hoot;"  so  the  next  day  they  all,  except 
Tom,  dined  with  the  archbishop.  His  lordship, 
being  a  very  polite  man,  told  the  colouel,  that  lie 
hoped  all  bis  officers  were  there;  for  be  intended 
it  as  a  general  invitation.  The  colonel  told  him 
they  were  all  there,  except  one  gentleman,  who 
was  obliged  to  mount  guard.  The  archbishop  took 
no  notice  of  it  then,  but  the  next  day  sent  his  ser- 
vant to  the  absent  gentleman,  to  desire  his  company 
by  himself.  Tom  had  no  sooner  received  the  mes- 
sage, than  he  ran  frightened  out  of  his  senses  to  his 
comrade  to  make  bis  complaint  "Ah,  my  friend," 
says  Tom,  "it  is  all  in  vain,  I  must  go  at  last,  the 
archbishop  has  sent  for  me  "  "Never  mind  it," 
says  his  comrade,  "you  will  do  very  well;  he  t'id 
not  ask  us  above  one  questian  or  two  "  Tom  be- 
iny;  thus  prepared,  went  to  the  archbishop's,  where 
lie  was  introduced  into  a  parlour.  At  length  his 
lordship  came  in.  "Sir,"  says  the  archbishop,  "I 
am  sorry  I  could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  yesterday;  may  I  crave  your  name?" 
"Thomas,  my  lord,"  replied  the  cornet.  "What 
countryman?"  says  the  archbishop.  "My  godfa- 
thers and  godmothers,"  replied  the  cornet.  "I  do 
not  mean  to  catechise  you,"  said  the  archbishop, 
and  thus  the  cheat  was  discovered. 
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BALTIMORE,    FKIDAY,    J  l  LY  9,    lSiy. 

Current   Prices  of  Country  Produce — as- 
certained BY  ACTCAL  SALES WITHIN  THE  LAST  WEEK. 


Live  Stock.     Fourteen  bullocks— sold  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, near  Charlestown,  Virginia,  averaging  about  "50  wt. 

each — to  the  Messrs.  Rusk's,  for  $H  50  per  hundred 

The  meat,  such  as  we  saw  in  Mr.  Rusk's  stall,  was  equal 
in  fine  quality,  to  any  we  ever  saw — it  sold,  the  prime 
pieces,  for  12$  cents  per  pound.  Two  of  the  bullocks 
above  mentioned,  yielded  419  pounds  rough  fat — 
Chickens,  2  50  to  $3  per  dozen —  Young  Geese,  62}  cents 
each. — Veal,  from  10  to  15  cents  per  pound — Mutton,  6 
to  8  cents— Bacon,  retail,  124  to  15 — Salt  Beef,  prime 
pieces,  per  pound.  8  to  10  cents— Salt  Pork,  9  cents — 
Eggs,  per  doz.  25  cts — Snap  Beans  S7j  cents  per  peck 
— Potatoes,  new  crop,  50  cents  per  peck — Herrings,  per 
barrel,  2  15  to  #3  for  No.  1 — No.  2,  50  cents  less— Pork, 
per  barrel,   16,  18  a  $20,  according  to  quality. 

Tobacco,  Patuxent,  8  to  $10  and  10  a  $12  according 
to  quality — some  sent  by  Mr.  Crane,  near  Parker's 
Creek,  Calvert  County,  sold  by  Mr.  John  Spicknall, 
for  $11,  quality,  long  brown;  some  wagon  Tobacco,  ou 
Wednesday,  for  $12  50;  Corn,  Red  and  White,  50  cents, 
from  Delaware,  yesterday — Kye,  from  same  place,  sold 
yesterday,  100  bushels,  for  65  cents — Red  Wheat,  from 
Fairlee  Creek,  Kent  County,  for  $1  15 — about  50  bush- 
els of  new  Red  Wheat  in  market  yesterday  morning — 
$1  12.}  was  offered,  and  $1  15  asked — Oats,  50  cents. — 
Hay  is  from  n  to  $18  per  ton — Straw,  $10. 
to  correspondents. 

In  our  next,  we  shall  proceed  with  the  transactions 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  for  Prince  George's  County,  and 
expect,  in  the  same  number,  to  present  our  readers  with 
the  excellent  address  of  Dr.  Jos.  E.  Meuse,  to  the  Jlgri- 
(ultaal  Society  at  Jlnnaptdis.  We  hope  also,  to  squeeze 
in  the  communication  from  a  Young  Farmer. — It  has 
been  postponed — not  from  want  of  great  respect,  both 
for  the  reflections  and  the  writer — but  for  want  of  room. 

Our  patrons  may  expect  soon  to  see — Artificial  Grass- 
es, Manures  and  Live  Stock,  in  all  their  varieties  and 
bearings — treated  of  in  this  paper. 

We  have  received  from  several  persons,  samples  of 
the  growth  of  Chile  Wheat,  brought  by  Judge  Bla\d. — 
Those  who  were  furnished  with  samples,  are  requested 
to  cummunicate  their  observations  and  opinions  to  the 
Editor  of  the  ••imericun  Farmer. 
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ARTICLES. 


rER.|  RETAIL    PRICES 


BEEF,  Northern  mess     -        -  uul. 

No  1.       - 

No  2 

Bacon,        - 
Butter,  Ferkin 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do.  -        ■ 

Cotton,        - 

Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  o  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  S, 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers, 
Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  o  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  ... 

middlings, 

rye,  ... 

Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned,       • 
Flan,       ..... 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard,  - 

Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti, 
POKK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime      2d     do. 
cargo      3d    do. 
Plaster, 

ground     . 
Rice,  .... 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple, 
Gin,  Holland, 
do. 

do.  N.  England 
Rum,  Jamaica,  . 
American, 
Whiskey, 
Soar .  American,  while, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  whitel 

brown,        ... 
loaf,  ... 

lump,  ... 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,      - 

Liverpool,  ground,   • 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  -        - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do        middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do.  ... 

TEAS,  Bohea,  ... 

Souchong,       ... 
Hyson  Skis 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 
-i  unwashed,     - 

crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashe 
Skinner's,  > 


box 


lb. 

qtl. 
bbl. 


bbl. 


cask 
bush 
lb. 


gal. 


gal. 
bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 
gal. 


1st  proof 
1st  proof 
4th  proof 


1st  proof 
1st  proof 


lb. 


Ih. 
bu 


lb. 
cwt 


lb. 


11 

15 

13  SO 
16 
18 
33 
21 
27 
45 
46 
S3 
80 
S3 
28 
25 
20 
18 
45 
10 
60 
50 
75 


50 


3 
2 
9 
7 
5 
5 
4 
4  a 
none, 
do 
do 
12 
12 
25 
62  1-2 
75 
1 

1   50 
:s  a 
16  a 
14  a 
5 
1   75 

2 

1   25 

75 

1  50 

50 
1  50 

75 
50 
18 
9 
19 
12 
25 
201 
70 
75 
12 

7 

6  50 

5 

6  50 
25 
50 
63 
75 
75 

1  25 
75 
80 
40 
65 
35 
37 

ss 

33 


20 


ss 


19 
scarce 
15 

65 

retail 
12 

7 


87 


POETRY. 


50 


25 


20 
17 
15 


3 
1  50 


60 


62  1-2 
20 


15 

28 
a   25 

1 


5  50 

7  50 

37 

75 

i  100 
a  150 
a  150 


ODE  TO  THE  POPPY. 

BY  MRS.   O'NLIL. 

OT  for  the  promise  of  the  labour'd  field, 
Not  for  the  good  the  yellow  harvests  yield, 

1  bend  at  Ceres'  shrine; 
For  dull  to  humid  eyes  appear 
The  golden  glories  of  the  year; 
Alas!  a  melancholy  worship's  mine! 
I  hail  the  goddess  for  her  scarlet  flower. 

Thou  brilliant  weed 

That  dost  so  far  exceed 
The  richest  gift  gay  Flora  can  bestow; 
Heedless  I  pass'd  thee  in  life's  morning  hour 

(Thou  comforter  of  woe) 
Till  sorrow  taught  me  to  confess  thy  power. 
In  early  days  when  Fancy  cheats, 
A  various  wreath  1  wove 
Of  laughing  Spring's  luxuriant  sweets, 

To  deck  ungrateful  Love; 
The  rose  or  thorn  my  numbers  crown'd, 
As  Venus  smil'd,  or  Venus  frown  d; 
But  Love  and  Joy,  and  all  their  train  are  flown, 
And  I  will  sing  of  thee  alone; 
Unless  perchance  the  attributes  of  grief, 
The  cypress  bud  and  willow  leaf, 
Their  pale  funereal  foliage  blend  with  mine. 

Hail,  lovely  blossom!  thou  can'st  ease 
The  wretched  victims  of  disease; 
Can'st  close  those  weary  eyes  in  gentle  sleep, 
Which  never  open  but  to  weep, 
For,  oh!  thy  potent  charm 
Can  agonizing  pain  disarm; 
Expel  imperious  Memory  from  her  seat, 
And  bid  the  throbbing  heart  forget  to  beat. 
Soul  soothing  plant!  that  can  such  blessings  give, 
By  thee  the  mourner  bears  to  live, 
By  thee  the  wretched  die! 
Oh!  ever  friendly  todespair, 
Might  Sorrow's  pallid  votary  dare, 
Without  a  crime  that  remedy  irnploro 
Which  bids  the  spirit  from  its  bondage  fly, 
I'd  court  ihy  palliative  aid  no  more! 
No  more  I'd  suv  that  thou  should'st  spread 
Thy  spell  around  my  aching  head, 
But  would  conjure  thee  to  impart 
Thy  balsam  for  a  broken  heart; 
ADd  by  thy  soft  Lethean  pow'r 

(Inestimable  flow'r) 
Burst  these  terrestrial  bonds,  and  other  regions  try. 


swampy  soil,  with  a  mixture  of  fine  sand,  to  be  welt 
watered  and  shaded  in  the  summer  months.  The  seed 
tu  be  sown  on  a  hut  bed  early  in  the  spring,  and  forward- 
ed with  care  until  the  summer,  when  to  be  managed  as 
before  directed. 

The  Tutsan  Leaved  Dog's  Bane. 

The  Jlpocynum  Jlndrosamijolium,  or  tutsan  leaved  dog's 
banc,  is  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  its  beaity 
and  fragrance,  but  also  on  account  of  the  curious  form 
of  its  flowers,  and  their  singular  property  of  catching 
flies. 

It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  indigenous  in  several  of  the 
United  States,  flowering  from  the  beginning  of  July  to 
September.  It  is  propagated  by  sowing  the  seeds  in 
spring,  which  it  produces  abundantly  in  its  Dative  soil, 
or  by  parting  its  roots  in  March  or  October. 
Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses. 

When  any  dead  leaves  appear  on  your  auriculas  and 
polyanthuses,  let  them  be  immediately  picked  off,  and 
suffer  no  weeds  to  grow  in  the  pots. 

Preserve  them  carefully  from  the  mid-day  sun,  which 
at  this  season  would  destroy  them;  keep  the  earth  in 
the  pots  always  moderately  moist 

The  auricula  and  polyanthus  seedlings,  that  wera 
sown  last  autumn,  if  they  have  grown  well,  and  of  suffi- 
cient size,  should  be  planted  into  boxes  or  pots  in  the 
last  week  of  this  month,  or  the  first  in  August,  and 
placed  in  the  shade,  to  grow  till  the  middle  of  October, 
when  they  may  be  more  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  early 
in  November,  taken  into  their  winter  quarters. 
General  Observations 

Clean  all  the  borders  and  flower  beds  from  weeds  and 
every  thing  which  disfigures  them. 

Stake  and  tie  up  the  flowering  stems  of  such  plants  as 
stand  in  need  of  support,  to  prevent  their  being  borne 
down  by  winds,  heavy  rains,  &c. 

Cut  down  the  stems  of  such  fibrous  rooted  plants,  as 
have  finished  their  bloom,  except  where  the  seeds  are 
wanted;  all  such  ought  '.o  be  removed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, as  their  appearance  is  unpleasing.  By  this  means, 
the  plants,  though  past  flowering,  will  appear  more  live- 
ly, and  the  bloom  of  the  others  will  shew  to  greater  ad- 
vantage. 

When  there  i3  an  over  proportion  of  young  fruit  set  on 
the  limbs  of  orange,  lemon,  citron,  and  shaddock  trees, 
thin  them  to  a  reasonable  number  on  each,  in  proportion 
to  its  strength;  they  may  be  divested  ol  all  flowers  pro- 
duced afterwards. 

The  earth  in  the  tops  of  the  tubs;  should  be  taken  out 
frequently,  and  particularly  at  the  time  of  fruiting,  for 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  replaced  with  fresh  com- 
post, which  would  greatly  encourage  the  growth  both 
of  the  fruit  and  the  trees. 

Those  plants  which  require  larger  pots,  may  now  be 
shifted,  agreeably  to  directions. 

Propagate  Plants. 

Continue  to  propagate  the  various  kinds  of  green 
house  plants,  by  cuttings,  layers,  suckers,  &c.  as  direct- 
ed in  the  preceding  months,  most  kinds  will  still  suc- 
ceed, by  cutting's  of  the  present  year's  wood,  if  careful- 
ly planted,  duly  shaded,  and  moderately  watered,  they 
will  now  take  freely,  in  suitable  earth,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  hot  bed.  Let  the  cuttings  be  taken  fr<>n» 
healthy  plants,  they  should  be  from  four  to  eight  inches 

The  leaves  should  be 
stripped  off  more  than  half  way  up,  and  the  cuttings 
planted  about  two  t  irds  of  their  length,  in  suitable 
earth,  placing  hand-glasses  over  them,  also  shade  aud 
water  'hem. 

Transplanting  Seedlings  and  Cuttings. 
Such  seedlings  of  green-house  plants,  ax  have  been 
raised  from  the  spring  sowing,  which  are  now  three 
inches  high,  or  more,  should  be  transplanted  into  small 

they  must 


From  the  Practical  American  Gardener. 
[Published  by  Fielding  Lucas,  jun.l 

"For  Uie  month  of  3u\y . 

L  Concluded  from  page  119] 
Dionaa  Muscipula. 

The  Dionaa  muscipula,  or  Venus'  fly  trap,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  productions  in  the  vegetable  world. 
Each  leaf  is  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  joints,  the 
lower  part  flat,  longish,  two  edged,  and  somewhat  heart 

shaped;  the  upper  joint  consists  of  two  lobes,  each  semi-  in  length,  and  strong  shoots, 
oval,  the  margins  furnished  with  stiff  hairs,  like  the  eye 
lashes,  locking  into  each  other,  when  the  lobes  close 
like  the  ieeth  of  a  rat  trap,  to  which  the  lobes,  marginal 
hairs,  and  the  manner  of  their  closing,  bear  a  particular 
resemblance.  The  interior  of  the  lobes  is  very  irrita- 
ble in  warm  weather,  at  which  time,  if  an  unfortunate 
fly  happens  to  creep  into  it,  the  lobes  immediately  fold 
up  and  confine  it;  the  greater  the  efforts  made  by  the  in 

sect  to  disengage  itself,  the  more  it  irritates  the  interior!  pots  separately,  and  immediately  watered 
parts,    and  consequently  is  the    more  firmly  secured,  be  kept  shaded,  till  well  taken  with  the  earth,  and  fully 
where  it  remains  until  it  perishes.     When  the  irrita-  growing;  after  which  screen  them  from  the  mid-day 
tion  having  ceased,  the  lobes  open  as  before.     The  ob-,sun  for  the  remainder  of  the  season 
server,  by  introducing  a  small  feather  between  the  lobes, 
will  be  amused  by  their  closing  upon  it. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
where  it  produces  in  July  and  \ugust,  bunches  of  hand- 
some  white  flowers,  on  stems  of  from  six  t»  eight  inches 
high.  In  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  it  will  be  best 
to  treat  it  as  a  hardy  green-house  plant,  although  it 
has  stood  the  winter  in  the  garden  of  the  House  of  Em- 
ployment of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  propagaied  both  by  6eeds  and  offsets,  which  last 
fare  to  be  separated  and  .planted  in  this  month,  in  a 


Many  of  the  cuttings  planted  in  spring,  will  be  well 
rooted  by  this  time,  and  may  now  be  taken  up  with  as 
much  earth  as  possible  about  their  rools,  planted  sepa- 
rately in  pots,  and  shaded  for  eight  or  ten  days  from 
the  mid-da;  sun;  keep  the  earth  in  the  puts  moderately 
moist. 
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Documents  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  concluded 
from  our  last. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT. 
"77ic  labor,  hoc  opus." 

Sir — Humbly  qualified  as  I  am,  it  is  with  no 
small  diffidence  I  address  the  President  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  Prince  George's  County;  at  a 
period  so  especially  imposing.  Splendid  theory,  is 
already  the  current  coin  of  the  day,  and  productive 
practice  is  becoming  constantly  more  frequent  wher- 
ever our  art  is  cultivated  with  the  care  it  merits. — 
I  have,  then,  sir,  co  speculations  to  offer,  by  the 
interesting  and  ingenious  originality  of  which  I  can 
hope  to  instruct,  or  even  amuse.  I  have  no  prac- 
tice to  exhibit,  by  the  magnificent  productiveness  of 
which,  I  can  aspire  to  command  rational  admiration, 
or  excite  gaping  wonder  and  astonishment. 

Unlike  :Sir  Humphrey,  whom  it  is  most  fashion- 
able now  10  quote  on  almost  every  occasion,  1  have 
no  chemieal  doctrines  in  readiness  to  solve,  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  even  the  numerous  and  perplexing 
questions  which  beset  us,  at  every  turn  we  take  in 
the  practical  walks  of  our  most  important,  yet  very 
difficult  art.  Unlike  Mr.  Gregg,  of  England,  or 
our  own  De  la  Plane,  of  Maryland,  the  latter  mak- 
ing a  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  (including  grain  of 
all  sorts,)  per  hand,  I  have  no  report  of  produce 
to  set  forth,  which,  by  its  smiling  physiognomy,  its 
alluring  and  prominent  features,  projecting  in  bold 
relief,  can  serve  to  cheer  agricultural  ente< prize  and 
industry,  dispel  the  doubts  of  the  sceptic,  reanimate 
the  hopes  of  the  unsuccessful,  and  meet  and  satisfy 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  bold,  inexperienced, 
dashing  projector. 

Yet,  Mr  President,  a  sense  of  duty,  arising  from 
the  relation  in  which  1  stand  to  this  board,  urges 
me  to  lender  it,  with  due  and  timid  respect,  the 
humble  results  of  my  own  limited  experience,  and 
of  a  still  more  limited  range  of  observation.  These 
results  1  do  not  presume  to  offer,  as  guides  to  the 
practice  of  others.  Some  of  tliem  may,  however, 
subserve  a  sort  of  negative  purpose.  They  may 
stand  as  beacons,  to  prevent  the  shipwreck  of  fu- 
ture adventurers,  by  pointing  out  the  rocks  on 
which  my  little  bark  has  occasionally  struck,  m  dar- 
ing to  navigate  the  dangerous  sea  of  agricultural 
experiment.  My  own  observations  and  experience, 
then,  prefaced  by  a  few  remarks,  which  1  deem  it 
not  improper  to  make,  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
true  objects  of  this  association,  and  on  the  spirit  in 
which  they  should  be  pursued  to  thpir  complete  at- 
tainment, will  constitute  the  pittance  of  contribu- 
tion I  have  to  offer,  at  this  lime,  to  its  indulgent 
notice.  In  my  h  imbje  opinion,  therefore,  this  as- 
sociation should  consider  its-elf  the  self  appointed 
guardian  of  the  infant  agriculture  of  the  county  It 
shonld  feel  towards  its  ward,  all  the  kind  affections 
of  the  tenderest  parent;  should  study  her  very  con- 


stitution, and  if  it  be  formed  delicate,  or  a  little 
impaired  by  previous  bad  treatment,  as  most  proba- 
bly it  may  have  been,  shonld  apply  to  its  restora- 
tion those  invigorating  meaDS,  which  affectionate 
zeal  seldom  fails  to  discover,  and  which,  with  equal 
certainty,  will  conduct  ber,  in  safety  and  with  repu- 
tation, to  the  period  of  sound,  independent,  adult 
maturity,  when,  with  grateful  kindness,  she  will 
not  fail  to  dispense  to  society  at  large,  the  blessings 
which  the  first  of  arts  never  refuses  to  bestow  on  la- 
borious intelligent  man.  The  small  number  of 
members  belonging  to  this  society,  and  the  manner 
in  which  its  meetings  have  been  hitherto  attended, 
give  occasion  to  infer,  that  the  agriculture  of  the 
county  needs  no  improvement,  or,  that  the  improve- 
ment needed,  is  not  to  be  obtained  from  societies, 
but  from  individuals,  left  ''to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs in  their  own  way" — and  the  former  inference 
is  too  obviously  and  grossly  inconsistent  with  fact, 
to  need  serious  refutation.  The  latter  will  meet  its 
refutal,  in  numerous  arguments,  to  be  drawn  from 
the  history  of  agriculture,  and  from  the  more  com- 
prehensive history,  still,  of  human  nature  itself. — 
The  history  of  our  art,  if  faithfully  consulted,  will 
fully  shew,  that  wherever  societies,  for  its  improve- 
ment, have  been  established,  provided  they  have  been 
well  conceived  in  their  organization,  duly  executed, 
general  improvements  in  rural  economy,  has  been 
the  necessary  result.  For  instance,  let  us  give  the 
agriculture  of  Scotland,  England,  Switzerland,  etc. 
in.Europe.  In  the  United  States,  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New-^ork,  Massachusetts,  &.c.  and  more 
recently,  the  improving  agriculture  of  Virginia,  and 
in  some  parts  of  this  state,  perhaps,  under  the  fos- 
tering influence  of  recently  established  societies. — 
Whilst  on  thistopick,  let  me  not  forget  to  remind 
the  inhabitants  of  Prince  George's,  that  their  soci- 
ety, though  a  neglected  child  heretofore,  has  the 
right  of  primogeniture  in  its  favour,  which,  though 
not  legitimate  in  a  political,  is  certainly  honourable 
in  an  agricultural  sense.  The  history  of  human  na- 
ture shews,  that  man's  noblest  aspect  is  exhibited 
in  his  associated  actions.  !t  is,  when  his  energies 
are  combined,  by  one  common  feeling,  in  one  com- 
mon cause,  that  his  greatest  importance  and  digni- 
ty appear  A;l  this  results  from  a  constitutional 
implanted  principle  of  his  nature,  enthusiastic  zeal, 
which  never  fails  to  shew  itself  when  men  are  as 
sociated  by  strong  feeling,  proceeding  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  a  joint  cause,  tending 
to  common  benefit  This  principle  needs  only  to 
be  enlightened,  pver  to  conduct  to  valuable  results. 
It  is  the  constitutional  object,  therefore,  I  humbly 
conceive,  of  this  board,  to  excite,  first,  the  lauduble 
zeal  in  question,  and  then  enlighten  it,  by  every 
means  within  their  reach  These  means  nre  eiher 
external,  o  interna),  to  be  found  among  others,  or 
among  ourselves.  Wherever  they  are  to  be  found, 
it  is  the  boundenduty  of  this  association  to  find  them, 
then  to  make  them  public  property,  by  tli  publicity 
it  has  the  power  to  give.  Our  hoard,  then,  to  pur- 
,  sue  its  noble  purpose*,  in  'heir  hue  spirit,  shbuld 
|  diligeutly  cultivate  both,  hut  more  especially  the  lat- 


ter. It  should  rouse  the  internal  resources  of  the 
county,  by  exciting  a  disposition  to  observe,  and 
experiment  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  it.  Are 
the  Prince  Georgians  contented  with  their  rural 
economy,  imperfect  as  it  is,  or  do  they  mean  to  be 
supinely  inactive,  to  depend  on  their  ignorance  being- 
enlightened  from  abroad,  and  thereby,  at  once,  vio- 
late every  sacred  duty  of  independence  and  mag- 
nanimous patriotism?  Is  it  that  they  claim  a  right 
to  act  in  the  spirit  of  a  maxim,  often  attributed  to 
Mr  Jefferson,  but  justly  belonging  to  the  French 
economists  before  his  time,  namely,  that  every  per- 
son should  be  left  io  pursue  his  own  business,  in  his 
own  way.  If  so,  let  it  be  recollected,  tha-  this 
maxim,  is  no  doubt,  a  sound  one,  when  applied  on- 
ly, as  it  ever  should  be,  to  municipal  regulations,  to 
provisions  of  positive  law;  but  wholly  false  when 
attempted  to  be  made  applicable  to  the  affection- 
ately parental  admonitions  of  an  association  of  in- 
dependent individuals,  combining  their  knowledge, 
their  zeal,  their  benevolence,  in  a  common  enter- 
prize,  and  that  enterprize  the  most  interesting  to 
humanity,  owing  to  its  having  for  its  object,  the  im- 
provement of  an  art,  vitally  essential  to  its  best  in- 
terests. 

These  arguments,  drawn  from  moral  duty  and  ra- 
tional prudence,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  deemed  de- 
ficient in  strength,  especially  when  aided  by  the  more 
useful  consideration,  that  to  devise  the  means  of 
improving  poor  land,  would  operate  powerfully  as 
a  cause  to  prevent  emigration,  and  thereby  increase 
the  value  of  land  in  general,  by  keeping  up  an  effec- 
tual demand  for  it;  if  however,  they  are  not  yet 
strong  enough  for  their  purpose,  what  can  be  said 
in  answer  to  the  following  drawn  from  a  religious 
source.  The  God  of  nature  has  blessed  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  county,  generally  speaking,  with  a 
soil  originally  fertile,  and  therefore,  though  much 
reduced  at  present,  readily  improveable  by  the  prac- 
tice of  proper  means.  Would  not,  then,  the  dili- 
gent pursuit  of  such  means  be  an  expression,  at 
once,  of  a  sense  if  gratitude  to  their  God,  and  of 
duty  to  themselves. 

In  drawing  the  distinction  between  municipal 
regulation,  and  the  admonitions  of  a  society  of  inde- 
pendent members,  free  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow 
citizens  to  embrace  or  regret  similar  admonitions,  by 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  I  omit- 
ted to  enforce  as  1  should  have  done,  the  difference 
in  principle  by  some  practical  illustration  Suppose, 
in  the  recent  high  prices  that  have  been  given  for  laud 
and  negroes,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
high  prices  of  produce,  and  of  tobacco  in  particular, 
again;  in  the  change  of  grass  to  arable  land,  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  that  plant,  an  agricultural 
sne  ety,  respectable  for  its  intelligence  and  benevo- 
lent zeal,  had  interposed  its  advice,  as  such  a  one 
oight  to  have  done,  that  advice  founded  too  on  the 
solid  basis  of  past  experience  in  timilar  cases,  and 
on  the  soundest  and  most  perspicuous  principles  of 
political  economy,  might  not  many  individuals,  nay, 
the  community  itself,  to  a  considerable  extent,  have 
been  protected  against  the  injurious  consequence, 
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(if  such  speculations  and  of  such  practice.  In  such 
a  case,  the  inflexible  control  of  positive  law,  would 
have  been  tyrannical,  and  like  all  other  tyrannies, 
necessarily  injurious. 

Skilful,  prudent,  wise  agriculture,  then,  to  arrive 
r.t  the  highest  grade  of  profit  and  dignity,  should  be 
a  steady,  consistent  principle,  not  subject  to  the  ca- 
prices and  whims  of  sudden   changes,   like  such  as 
take  p'ace  in  what  is  emphatically  called  fashion.— 
A  man  may  capriciously  change  his  dress  and  hi 
furniture,  with  comparative  impunity,  because,  the 
chances  are  not  so  momentous  in  their   consequen- 
ces, and  may  he  more    readily  remedied,  being  an 
affair  of  present  pecuniary  loss  me  ely.     But,  when 
the  routine  of  a  farm  is  changed,  and  a  concurrence 
of  adverse  circumstances   make  the  change  an  un- 
propitious  one,  its  consequences  are,  from  their  na 
ture,  permanently  felt,  and  the    remedy   is,  neces- 
sarily distant.     This  is   more  particularly  the  case, 
perhaps,  when  the    culture  of  the  necessaries   and 
conveniences  of  life  are  changed  for  products  that 
only  subserve  the  purposes  of  mere  luxury.   I  omit- 
ted to  make  one  somewhat  important  remark,   per- 
haps, when  on  the  topic  of  the  spirit    in  which  this 
association  should  pursue  its  objects.     It  should  do 
every  thing  in  its  power,  to  encourage  communica 
tions  from  individuals,  distinguished,  as  good  mana 
gers  in  the  general,  an  01  ject,  certainly  more  wor 
thy  of  its  notice,  than  particular  success,  in  a  par- 
ticular  crop,  occasionally.     Such  communications 
should   be  solicited,    on   any  terms,    as    to   mode, 
whether  made  by  the  person  himself,  or  by  another 
faithfully,  for  him,  in  writing,  or  verbally,  as  may 
best  suit  the  convenience  of  him,  who  confers  the 
obligation,  by  communicating  desirable  information. 
In  oral  communications,  something  like  a  proccs 
verbal,  might  be  officially  taken  by  the    secretary. 
When  matters  of  importance  are  thus  collected,  they 
should  be  speedily  made  public,  at  the  expense  of 
the  society,  if  necessary,  according  to  constitution 
al  provisisions.  In  a  word,  all  the  officers  of  this  in 
stitution,  should  be  scrupulously  exact,   and  most 
punctilious  in  the  performance  of  every  duty.  Their 
lamp  of  zeal  should  burn  with  a  pure  and   constant 
flame,  as  it  is  there,   that   others  will,  and  perhaps 
should,  expect  to  light  up  theirs 


I  have  made  the  foregoing  observations,  with  due 
deference  and  respect,  and  in  the  earnest  endeavor 
to  remove  some  prejudices,  which  I  suspect  exist, 
relative  to  the  association,  and  which  are  founded 
in  false  notions,  as  regards  its  objects,  and  its  ca- 
pacities to  be  useful.  If  these  prejudices  were  re- 
moved, I  doubt  not,  but  that  the  respectability  of 
this  board  growing  out  of  a  sense  of  its  usefulness, 
would  be  gratefully  felt,  and  as  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged by  all  intelligent  persons,  engaged  in  the  ru- 
ral affairs  of  the  county. 

I  am  now  arrived  at  the  practical  detail  of  this 
address.  Having  established,  in  a  former  part  of 
it.  my  own  observation  and  experience,  as  the  stan- 
dard to  which  I  should  refer  particulars,  in  this 
stage  of  my  communication,  1  am  free  to  state  as 
follows: —  That  I  have  completely  abandoned,  never 
to  be  resumed  again,  I  expect,  the  fallow  system 
For  several  years  my  wheat  crop  lias  been  diminish 
ing,  as  well  as  that  of  rye,  in  comparison  with  what 
1  used  to  make  after  Indian  corn.  The  same  effect 
has  taken  place  as  to  clover,  and  even  oats,  in  land 
of  the  same,  or  rather  improved  quality.  In  man; 
parts  of  my  fallow  fields,  the  wheal  and  clover  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  blue  grass.  Here,  1  think, 
I  am.  warranted,  by  my  standard,  to  advance  an  o- 


pinion,  in  which  it  may  be,  few  will  join  me.     It  is 
that  this  blue  grass,  on  whose   devoted   head  innu- 
merable curses  and  execrations  have  been  heaped  by 
ungratelul  man,  is  destined,  at  least  in  this  part  of 
tbe  world,  to  he  one  of  his  principle  instruments  of 
improvement.  To  give  it  the  requisite  opportunity  of 
effecting   this  important  purpose,    the  rotation  of 
crops  should  be  as  follows: — Corn,  wheat,  rye,  or 
oats,  succeeded  by   clover,   which  is  to  waste  into 
blue  grass,  two  or  three  years,exclusive  of  the  stub- 
ble year.     If  one     bad  shifts  enough,  three  years 
would,  probably,  be  the  best  interval   between  grain 
crops.     I  deem  myself  warranted,   by  my  standard, 
in  saying,  that  the  more  blue  grass  land  is  stocked, 
when  somewhat  previously  improved,  the  more  that 
improvement  progresses,  and  the  more  excellent  the 
pasture  becomes      It  is  the  latest,  the  earliest  and 
the  best  I  have  ;  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  growth 
of  some  timothy,  snd  a  good  deal    of  while  clover, 
during  a  part  of  the  summer.     It    is   agreable  to 
iny  standard,  to  say,  that  wheat  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  crops  to  make.     It  must  be,  indeed,  in  clean, 
manured  land,  if  any  certainty,    or  any  considerable 
amount  ol  crop  is  expected  ;  it  must  be  seeded  by 
the  last  of  September,  or  tbe  first  week  in  October. 
1  have  often  known  a  few  days  make  the    difference 
between  a  good  and  had  crop,  more  particularly  if  the 
land  is  not  manured.     In   manured  ground,  later 
wheat  will,  in  some  instances,  look  very  well  ;  but 
it  will  not   be  as  well  filled  as  forward.     It  is  con- 
formable to  said  standard,  to  say,  that  plaster  has  no 
manner  of  effect,  in  any  of  its  usual  quantities,   on 
my  farm,  nor  on  an  adjoining  one  belonging  to  my 
brother,  nor  do  I  beleive  it  has   the  effect    that  is 
frequently  ascribed  to  it,  on  many  others.   It  should 
on  this  subject,  never  be  forgotten,  that  error  may 
be  so  associated  with  truth,  as  that  man  shall  scarce- 
ly be  able  to  make  the    separation  ;  hence  the  va- 
rious superstitions  that  have  existed  in  the  world  ; 
some  of  which,  perhaps,  will  ever  continue  to  exist, 
supported  by  the  truth,    with  which  they  have  been 
constantly  conjoined.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  here, 
examine  this  principle,  as  it  applies  to  plaster.  Deep 
and  good  ploughing,  one  of  the   most  unequivocal 
modes  of  improvement,  in  almost  every  soil,  is  now 
with  those  that  use  plaster,  and  believe  in  its  effica 


according  to  the  very  terms  of  the  proposition, 
plaster  could  not  have  any  effect.     It  must,  then 
result,   if  there  be  any  difference,  from  the  me- 
chanical mixture  of  the  elementary  earths,  being 
different  in  the  two  spots,  or  from  some  other 
cause.     There  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  this 
difference    in    mechanical    mixture,   though  not 
completely  described  ;  a  priori  by  the  eye,   or 
any  other  sense,  may  make  a   very  great  differ- 
ence in  the  clover  produce  of  two  different  pie- 
ces of  land.     Whenever  this  difference  does  ex- 
ist in  favour  of  a   clover  capacity,  deep  plough- 
ing alone,  especially  if  i ti  conjunction  with  a  lit- 
tle manure,  will  make   a  most  astonishing  im- 
provement of  the  clover  crop,  as  I  have  often 
known  to  he  the  case.     In  such  a  case,  if  plaster 
had  been  used  by  one.  of  its  admirers,  most  of  the 
improvement,   if  not   the  whole,   would  probaly 
iave  been  ascribed  to  it.     In  the  month  of  Fe- 
iruary,  I  applied  (at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to 
the  acre")  plaster,  to  a  tobacco   bed,  previously 
nanured  by  the  deposits  of  horn  cattle  and  sheep, 
lalfof  the   bed   not  plastered.     The  plastered 
part   is   not  nigh   as   good  as  the  other,  it  being 
a  little  dryer,  and  the  season  deficient   in  mois- 
ture.    I  have    plastered  some  corn  land,  highly 
manured  with  long  manure,  and  some  adjoining 
'and,  manured  in  the  same  way,  (the  manner  in 
both,   with   the  plaster   on    its   surface    deeply 
ploughed  in)  is  ieft  unplastcred,  to  compare  the 
results.  I  shall  furnish,  in  the  course  of  tbe  sum- 
mer, all  the  experiments   I  shall  probably  ever 
make  with  this,  in  my  estimation,  founded  on  nu- 
merous, and  valued  experiments,  a  perfectly  in- 
ert body,    they  will   have  for   their  object,  the 
testing    of     its    supposed    skeptick    principle. 
It    is   inconsistent  with   the   above  standard  to 
say,   that  stock  enough  should  be  kept  on  every 
farm,  to  convert  all  its  ort'ul  into  manure,  which 
is  to  be  carried  out  in  its  long  state,  and  plough- 
ed as  soon  as  possible  into  the  land,  and  as  deep- 
ly as  possible — all  the  manure,    within  one's 
power,  being  raised.     I  am   warranted  by  said 
Authority  to  sav,  that  he  will,   of  necessity,   be 
among  the  best  farmers  and  planters,  practically 
speaking,   who  keeps   the  best  teams  and   feeds 


cy,  an  almost  constant  at'junct.  Manure,  the  most 
certain  mode  of  improvement,  is  frequently,  now, 
an  adjunct.  I  shall  notice,  on  this  topick,  an  oc- 
casional combination,  of  a  natural  kind,  partly  which 
I  do  not  recolleet  ever  to  have  seen  adverted  to. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  every  accurate  observer,  that 
by  the  mere  mechanical  mixture  of  the  primary 
earths,  particulaly  where  fine  soft  clay  predomi- 
nates with  more  or  less  gravel  or  stone,  there  is  a 
clover  capacity  given  to  land.  This  clover  capa- 
city, if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  may  ex- 
ist and  not  exist  in  spots  not  many  yards  apart. 
Suppose  an  experiment  is  made  with  plaster  A  por- 
tion is  applied  on  a  spot  having  this  capacity,  which 
is  to  be  compared  with  a  neighbouring  spot  not  poss- 
essed of  it,  on  which  no  plaster  is  applied,  the  re- 
sult will  be  as  might  have  been  predicted,  a  great 
difference  ;  yet  the  difference  is  not  attributable 
wholly  to  the  plaster,  hence  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
how  much  of  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  that 
cause,  and  how  much  is  not  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  diffi 
cult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  say  whether  any  of  i' 
lie  thus  ascribable.  On  some  soils,  the  greatest 
ijelievers  in  plaster  agree,  that  it  is  wholly  inert — 
here  the  same     xperiuient,  us  a'lov.-,  miai  t 


well;  keeps  the  best  instruments  of  all  sorts, 
Mid  in  due  numbers  and  variety  ;  who  uses  those 
well  and  in  time,  and  seeds  in  time,  and  plants 
in  time,  and  who  destroys  conflicting  vegetables 
in  time.  I  have  seen  some  where,  a  theory  of 
agriculture  set  forth  in  the  following  simpli- 
city : 

It  is  to  dispose  of  redundant  water,  and  to 
destroy  weeds."  A  little  reflection  will  instantly 
•hew  the  comprehensive  import  of  those  two  ac- 
tions, and  that  very  prubably  most  of  the  circum- 
stances of  good  farming  enumerated  above,  are 
lesolvable  itito  them.  It  accords  with  my  stand- 
ard, to  say,  that  all  the  animals  which  it  is  pru- 
dent to  keep  on  a  farm,  should  be  well  fed,  par- 
ticularly in  the  tenderness  of  infancy,  which  will 
nike  them  larger  and  healthier,  and  somewhat 
less  food  will  be  necessary  afterwards  to  make 
i  lem  look  well.  It  accords  with  said  standard, 
tii  sav,  that  oxen  are  very  valuable  on  a  farm 
tor  deep  ploughing,  heavy  draft  on  level  ground, 
and  a  short  distance  ;  that  they  are  much  cheap- 
er in  their  fo.d  than  horses.  I  have  had  them 
wrought  everj  day,  in  winter,  Mindays  except- 
-.1,  at  hard  work  loo,  with  little  more  than  oat- 
raw,  winch  is  an  excellent  food  for  them — l nat 


made,  with  the  same  result  possibly  in  this  case  ;  and  Ivula  Uaba  would  be  amply  sufficient.     The 
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same   authority  bids  me    say,  that    pumpkins  and 
turnips,    in    both  of  which,  1   have  had  much   ex- 
perience,   are  articles    of  food,   not  sufficient    of 
themselvess  to  feed  stock  ;   but,  that   they  greatly 
cheapen   other  sorts  of  feed,  by  lessening  the   re- 
quisite   quantity,    more  especially   when    there    is 
a   convenience   of    boiling   them.     In    the  use    of 
these  substances,  there  is    this  consideration  to  be 
taken   into   view,  they  are   destined  by   nature   to 
have  not  only  the  effect  of   food,  but  that  of  me- 
dicine— otherwise    I    believe    they    would   be   nu- 
tricious  enough   of  themselves  ;   but  their   purga- 
tive '  or   laxitive  effect,  passes  them   off  too  soon. 
An    excellent     medicinal    use    may   be    made     of 
turnips,   by  giving  them   to    horn  cattle,   kept   up 
in  winter  to    wheat  straw,  &c.   they  become  very 
costive,   and  a  feed  of  turnips,  two  or  three  times  a 
week,    would    counteract    that   effect,    which     is 
very  injurious  to   their   health. — Those  two  arti- 
cles of  food   aid    very  much   in    converting    straw 
and    corn  stocks    into   manure — green    clover    in 
summer  contributes  very  much  to   'hat   effect.     I 
am     sanctioned    by    the    same    authority  to   say, 
that  the  principles   of   the   farmer,  and   his  instru- 
ments  too,  may  be    applied  to   the  successlul    for- 
mation   of   tobacco     beds — namely     the     plough, 
harrow,   and    roller.      I   have   a  piece    of  ground 
consisting  of  about    three  quarters    of  an   acre  or 
more,  in   the  estimation  of  judges,  some  parts   of 
which  had   been  some  years  ago,  in  tobacco  beds: 
other  parts  were  in  trees  of  some  use,  grubs  and 
Biany  turnips   throughout   the    whole.     I    penned, 
at   night,  about  fifty  horn  cattle   and  two  hundred 
theep  in  this   spot,    for    about  five   weeks,   in  the 
last    of     October,   and   throughout    November — 
they   manured   it  very    highly.     In  the   winter  1 
took   up    the    trees   by   the  roots,  all   the  stumps 
and  grubs,  and  with    a   two    horse  plough,  turned 
in  the  manure  about  two  inches  deep.     In  Febru- 
ary burnt  it,  harrowed   out   all    the   small  roots, 
seeded,   raked,   and   rolled  one    half  ef  it  ;     the 
other  was  seeded  the  first  of  April.     The  part  first 
seeded,  is  an  excellent  bed,  as  good  as  any  I    have 
seen,    the    other    is    promising  as    a   later    bed. 
The   predictions  that  the  plough  would   be  injuri- 
ous,  that   grass   seeds  would  destroy  it,  &c.  &.c. 
have  all  proven  false      When  the  plants  are  taken 
out,  I  shall  seed  it  down  in  oats,  and  plough  them 
in,    and    reseed    from     time   to    time,   to   destroy 
weeds   that    may  come   up,  and   fertilize,  at    the 
same    time.     In    September,  I    mean    to  seed    it 
down  thickly  in   oats  and  rye,   to  be  pastured  from 
time  to  time  by  sheep  ;  the  oats  will   perish   as  the 
severe    frosts  come  on,  and  the   rye  will   serve  for 
some  ewes  and   lambs,  throughout  the    winter,    in 
open  weather,    until  about  the  middle   of  Febru 
ary  ;  when  afler   a  very  free  application  of  ashes, 
1  s!  all  use   the   plough,    harrow   in  the  seed  with 
a  light  harrow,  followed  by    the   roller  as  before, 
and  repeat  the  same  course,  except    manuring    by 
stock  from  year   to  year,  with  scarcely  any  trou- 
ble.— >}y   standard   sanctions  me  in  saying,    that 
sheep    on   dry  sandy  ground,  in  winter,  provided 
they  have  a  dry  field  to  run  on  in  tlie  day,  will  ma- 
nure a  considerable  quantity  of  ground   for  tobac- 
co, by  moving  their    pens,  from  time  to  time,    ta 
king  care  to  have  a   permanent  shelter,  to  which 
they  may  be  removed    in  stress  of  weather      Thai 
stock  hogs  may  be  con  fined  in  winter,  with  a  lit- 
tle expense,  provided   they  he  kept  dry  and  warm, 
as  if  let  to  run  out,  this  too  without  the  risque  of 


their  being  stolen  ;  and,  if  they  be  well  supplied 
with  long  litter,  will  make  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
nure. It  is  consistent  to  say,  that  I  have  since 
the  winter  applied  manure,  made  from  offal,  as 
above  stated,  on  different  parts  of  the  farm,  am- 
ply sufficient  for  thirty  acres  I  can  also  say, 
that  turnips  are  the  most  exhausting  crop  1 
know.  It  is  farther  consistent  to  say,  which  I 
have  the  happiness  to  state  to  your  wearied  pa- 
tience, is  my  last  act  of  consistency,  that  a 
large  farm,  complicated  in  its  products,  requires 
unremitting  labour,  timely  and  severe  attentions  ; 
that  the  cultivator,  to  succeed,  must  regulate  his 
every  action,  in  the  spirit  of  my  motto,  "  hie  la- 
bor, hoc  opus."  WM.  A.  DAINGERFIELD. 

N.  B.  It  is  not  intended  to  deny  the  efficacy 
of  plaster  on  some  lands,  but  to  deny  its  efficacy, 
as  relates  to  my  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence,   and  to   express  general  doubts. 

^.» 

From  T.  S.  Lee,  Esq.  on  the  culture  of  Indian 

Corn. 

NEF.DWOOD,    M'.RCH9,     1819. 

Dear  Sir — Your  favour  of  the  5th  Dec-  came  duly  to 
hand,  and  it  should  have  been  replied  to  much  earlier, 
but  a  long  confinement  by  the  gout,  prevented  my  at- 
tending to  business  of  any  kind,  and  the  delay  was  in- 
creased by  the  carelessness  of  my  servant  mislaying  the 
letters  ;  they  are  now  before  me  I  wish  it  was  in  my 
power  to  give  satisfactory  answers,  to  Mr.  's  inter- 
rogations. 1  will  comply  with  this,  and  your  request, 
as  well  as  desultory  training  enables  me.  A  few  ideas 
picked  up  here  and  ibere,  induced  me  to  conduct  my 
farming  business  as  follows  :  The  basis,  deep  plough- 
ing,heavy  manuring;clover,and  plaster  were  ..Iso  resort- 
ed to  freely,  until  I  proved  the  way  to  procure  animal 
and  vegetable  manures,  in  sufficient  quantity.  From 
necessity, I  commenced  with  long, or  half  rotted  manure, 
and  fortunately  it  proved  by  experience,  the  best  way 
of  applying  it.  Carry  20  cart  loads  to  the  field  for  each 
acre, spread  and  plough  it  in  under  adeep  furrow  with- 
out loss  of  time,  the  seams  of  the  furrow  to  be  closed, 
to  prevent  the  atmosphere  exhaling  it,  and  interrupting 
the  fermentation  ;  no  danger  of  its  sinking  even  in  a 
sandy  soil,  because  both  animal  and  vegetable  manure 
rise  to  the  atmosphere  My  course  is,  to  take  four 
crops  in  succession,  from  the  same  field,  viz.  1st  Corn, 
2d  Wheat,  3d  and  4th  years  Clover.  Commencing  with 
corn — let  the  field  be  in  good  heart,  manure  as  above 
mentioned,  spread  and  ploughed  uoder  a  deep  furrow 
as  speedily  as  circumstances  will  peimit;  harrow  down 
the  ridges  and  close  the  seams  of  the  furrows  for  the 
reasons  before  assigned.  In  due  time,cross  plough,  then 
cross  again  with  a  heavy  harrow;  lay  your  rows  out  in 
straight  lines;  this  operation  to  be  well  performed  and 
may  be  best  done  with  the  plough,  the  distance  from  3 
to  4  feet  each  way;  let  the  seed  be  good,  sound  and 
heavy,  and  from  fruitful  ears,  place  the  grain  with  reg- 
ularity in  the  check.  Now  if  the  earth  be  friable, intro- 
duce ihe  shovel  plough,  an  excellent  tool,  if  skilfully- 
used,  the  light  harrow  crossing  the  ploughing:  a  smart 
hand  with  a  light  hand-rake  with  three  teeth,  may  un- 
cover the  corn  and  open  the  crust  occasioned  by  dash- 
ing rains  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  both  harrow  and 
plough  to  run  so  near  the  corn,  as  to  remove  the  great- 
est part  of  the  hill,  which  may  be  again  restored  by  the 
same,  operation;  the  plant  must  be  tirinly  set,  before 
this  is  attempted.  If  the  field  be  infected  by  we.  ds  or 
grass,  then  again  carry  in  the  snail  harrow;  the  plough 
removes  them;  and  by  breaking  the  earth  from  the 
roots  completes  their  destruction.  Previous  to  sowing 
wheat,  the  small  harrow  should  leave  the  surface  level, 
that  the  grain  may  bestrewed  with  regularity.  Uniuix 
ed  wheat,  entirely  cleansed  from  filth,  sound  and  heavy, 
rolled  in  plaster,  and  sow  seven  pecks  to  the  acre.  He 
fore  seeding,  take  out  the  tops,  and  have  the  blades  tak- 
en off",  plough  in  the  seed,  not  exceeding  three  inches 
deep  with  the  shovel  plough,  the  small  harrow  to  cross 
the  work  of  the  plough,  that  the  place  called  the  step 
ma'  hr  leveled,  and  the  seed  thereon  covered,  the  hoe 
then  to  chop  aho;i,  the  corn,  taking  care  not  to  draw  the 
earth  from  the  hills,  but  to  raise  and  let  it  fall  perpen- 


dicularly, all  clods  to  be  pulverized;  lastly  divide  the 
fields  in  lands,  three  corn  rows  in  width,  and  lay  them 
off  to  suit  the  situation  of  the  field,  so  as  to  guard  a- 
gainst  washing  into  gullies,  so  that  draining  furrows 
may  be  useful  ;  as  soon  as  the  corn  can  be  gathered  with 
safety,  cut  the  stalks  near  the  ground,  and  carry  theni 
to  the  place  designed  for  sheltering  your  stork;  they 
will  then  he  heavy  and  contain  saccharine  juices;  the 
cattle  and  hogs  eat  them  with  avidity;  after  ll.cy  arc 
picked  apply  a  part  to  cover  shelters,  and  what  remains 
will  answer  the  double  purpose  of  defending  the  stock 
from  the  cold,  wet  earth,  and  of  augmenting  your  stock 
of  manure.  Early  in  March,  sow  one  gallon  of  clover 
seed,  mixed  with  a  bushel  of  plaster,  to  the  acre.  By 
adhering  strictly  to  this  method,  a  good  crop  of  corn 
may  be  reasonably  expected, and  a  crop  of  wheat  of  good 
quality,  and  in  quantity  but  little  inferior  to  the  produce 
of  a  fallowed  field.  Clover  rises  with  vigour  after  corn . 
Give  to  the  clover  a  bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre,  early 
in  the  spring  of  the  third  and  fourth  years;  the  opera- 
tion of  the  harrow  leaves  the  surface  level  for  mowing 
and  cradling;  the  third  yar  will  afford  a  good  crop  of 
hay,  and  afterwards  seed,  or  it  may  be  grazed;  the  4th 
year,  the  clover  may  be  grazed.  By  this  course,  as 
much  benefit  will  be  from  the  increased  fertility  of  your 
soil,  as  from  the  crops.  In  this  routine,  the  Indian  corn 
is  rather  a  protecting,  than  an  exhausting  crop,  from 
the  partial  covering  it  affords  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  at 
the  season  when  the  sun  has  most  power,  at  the  same 
time  letting  in  sun  and  air  sufficient  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  crop.  Manure  cannot  be  had  from  the 
farm  n  the  commencement,  but  with  due  care  and  per- 
severance, supplies  may  be  had  without  foreign  assist- 
ance; and  when  that  is  effected,  the  quantity  may  be 
increased  almost  to  any  extent.  Besides  the  leavings 
of  straw-  of  all  kinds,  corn  stalks  and  fodder,  all  weeds 
before  seeding,  draw  leaves  from  the  woods  to  litter 
your  hogs,  mix  them  with  straw  for  sheep,  cows  and 
horses;  the  droppings  from  the  horses  and  cattle  to  be 
collected  from  the  roads  and  lanes  on  the  farm  by  the 
negro  children.  If  there  be  marshes  at  hand,  cut  any 
coarse  grass  and  haul  up  to  be  added  to  the  manure 
heap  Ashes,  lye,  and  even  soap  suds  may  be  made 
useful  on  the  occasion. 


MR.  HEBB  S  REPORT. 

OCTOBER  18,  1318. 

Sir — Since   the  last  meeting  of  this  society,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  complying  in  part  with  a 
resolution,  passed  at  the    last  meeting,  appointing 
Mr    J   Law  and  myself  a  committee  to  report  the 
amount  of  produce  exported  from  this   county,  in 
each   year.     The  only  article,  that  I  'have  been  a- 
ble  to  ascertain  with  certainty,  is  the  crop  of  To- 
bacco of  1816,  which  according  to  the  returns  made 
by   the   inspectors,    amounted  to    4460   hhds.  in- 
spected in  the  year  1817,  as  the  product  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  to  which  may  be  added,  200hhds.  ship- 
ped out  of  the  county  without  1  ehg  inspected  ;  to# 
this  quantity,  may  be  fairly  adi'ed,  one  fourth,    as 
the  increased  product  of  the  last  year,  equal  at  the» 
present  averaged  price,  to  §873,000  ;   a  sum  per- 
haps not  equalled  by  any  county  in  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland.    In  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  great  im- 
provement has  been  made  of  late.     It  is  now  gener- 
ally admitted  to  be  as  innocent  in  its  effects  on  land, 
as  almost  every  other   plant,  and  is  no  longer  rank- 
ed among  the  exhausting  crops.    Most  of  its  friends 
are  of  opinion,  that  land   will    produce  a  crop  every 
third  year,  by  returning  to  it  a  crop  of  clover,  with 
the  use  of  one  bushel  of  plaster  paris,  in  each  of  the 
intervening  years,  and   some  getitli-meti    have    in- 
formed me,   that  on  a  soil  adapted   to  it,  they  have 
made  very  profitable  crops,  of  a  hhd   per  acre  from 
worn  out  commons,  by   a  single  plastering,  at  that 
rate  in  autumn,  when  all  the  vegetable    matter   it 
afforded,  was  turned  in,  so  that  by  an  imp;  oving  ro- 
tatn.ua  whole  estate  may  be  converted  into  fields, 
for  its  cultivation,  proportioned  to  the  force  to  be 
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applied.     1  have  had  no  data,  by  which  I  could  form 
an  estimate  of  the   other  exportable  productions  ot 
the  county,  and  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
WILLIAM  HE1515. 
Mr.  J.  Law, 

President  the  Agricultural  Society  P.   G.   County. 

ENTCLVIOLOGY. 

Dr.  Jos.  E.  Muse  to   the  Jlgricullural    Society 
at  Annapolis. 
Cambridge,  Md  March  20,  1819 
'  Hoc  opus,  hoc  studium.  parvi  propercmus  et  ampli. 

Dear  Sir...I  have  long  been  impressed  with 
the  opinion,  that  no  branch  of  science,  perhaps, 
more  deeply  interests  the  practical  farmer,  than 
Entomology,  and  none  is  generally  less  regarded. 
The  numerous  class  of  insects  that  blast  the  most 
flattering  prospects,  are  suffered  yearly  to  repeat 
their  ravages,  without  a  serious  effort  to  obviate  the 
evil,  and  the  vast  varieties,  so  useful,  are  suffered 
to  perish,  from  the  want  of  knowledge  to  preserve 
them.  To  learn  the  natural  history  ;  to  enquire  in- 
into  the  habitudes  of  life  ;  the  characters,  changes, 
and  metamorphoses,  of  beings  so  important,  are  ob- 
jects not  so  frivolous  as  they  may  appear  to  the  os- 
tentatious, but  superficial  observer  ;  it  is  the  only 
mode  rational  or  practicable,  whereby  the  propa- 
gation of  the  one,  and  the  destruction  of  the  other, 
may  be  accomplished. 

With  these  views,  I  have  made  repealed  experi- 
ments in  Entomology  ;  and  one  of  the  first  objects 
that  attracted  my  attention,  was  the  worm  that  in- 
habits the  corn,  usually  called  the  grub-worm.  I 
liad  seen  a  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Richard  Pe- 
ters,  Esq.  in  which  he  represents  its  parent  state 
to  be  the  "  scarabceus  volvens."  This  fact  I 
doubted,  as  Mr.  Petkrs  had  not  himself  witnessed 
the  experiment  reported  by  him  though  he  believ- 
ed the  fact,  and  proposed  a  remedy  founded  upon 
it :  I  doubted  it  because  I  had  seen  the  scaraboeus 
volvens,  in  so  small  a  state,  as  to  be  almost  invisi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye  ;  upon  which  the  reasoning  oc- 
curred, that  the  product  of  a  chrysalis  so  large,  as 
must  necessarily  be  that  of  a  grub-worm,  could  not, 
by  analogical  inference,  be  as  diminutive  as  the 
scarabceus  volvens  is  frequently  seen  and  known  to 
be,  and  consequently,  that  Judge  Petehs  was  de- 
6tived.  To  come  at  the  fact,  I  carried  into  the 
field  a  large  transparent  bottle,  which  I  half  filled 
with  earth  ;  upon  this  earth  1  deposited  about  a 
dozen  of  the  worms,  which  were  then  devouring  the 
eorn,  and<rave  them  corn  blades  t>  feed  upon  In 
a  few  weeks,  or  less  perhaps,  they  disappeared  ;  I 
searched  the  earth,  and  found  them  chrysalids,  en 
velopedin  balls  of  earth.  A  considerable  time  af- 
ter, I  again  examined  them,  and  found  several  of 
them  matured,  and  extricated  from  their  envelope  ; 
others,  a  soft  and  white  pupa,  with  limbs  more  or  less 
distinctly  formed,  in  various  states  of  progression, 
and  exhibiting  unequivocal  proof  of  their  origin,  and 
of  the  impossibility  of  mistake  or  deception.  These 
destructive  animals  belong  to  the  order  "  coleopte- 
rd"  of  Linn.£us,  having  crustaceoas  elytra,  or 
wing  cases,  which  shut  together,  and  form  a  longi- 
tudinal suture  down  the  back  ;  they  are  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  shining  jet  black 
color,  very  quick  and  active  in  their  movements, 
and  are  seen  in  vast  numbers  under  wheat  stacks 
■&nd  in  wheat   yards 

Tbe  brief  history  of  this  insect  is,  that  its  larva, 


or  catterpillar,  having  fed  upon  the  young  com,  de- 
scends into  the  earth  about  the  depth  of  four  inches, 
where  it  assumes  its  state  of  chrysalis,  in  which  it 
continues  until  the  first  of  July,  when  it  be- 
comes metamorphosed  into  the  imago,  or  parent, 
which  in  autumn,  deposits  its  ova  in  the  fields,  to 
undergo  a  similar  series  of  transitions,  which  is  ef- 
fected by  the  heat  of  the  ensuing  season. 

The  obvious  preventive,  is  fall  or  winter  plough- 
ing, at  sucli  a  depth  as  will  turn  up  and  expose  to 
the  frost  the  ova  whereby  they  must  perish. 

To  prove  the  efficacy  of  this  method,  in  Dec 
181G,  a  field  which  I  designed  for  corn,  was 
ploughed  four  or  five,  inches  deep  ;  the  following 
season,  my  neighbours'  corn  fields,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  county  generally,  were  assailed  and  nearly 
ruined  by  this  destructive  worm,  when  mine  was  al- 
most wholly  exempt  from  their  annoyance. 

Another  insect,  the  "  curculio,"  ol  which  there 
are  nearly  one  hundred  species,  belonging  also  to 
the  coleopterous  order,  commands,  from  its  univer- 
sal ravages  upon  both  the  fanner  and  the  fruiterer, 
the  attention  of  every  member  of  the  community, 
who  has  it  in  his  power  to  contribute,  in  the  small- 
est measure,  to  the  destruction  of  this  ruthless  foe 
to  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  man  ;  which  frustrates, 
by  its  concealed  and  wily  movements,  the  most  ra- 
tional and  well  founded  plans,  executed  by  the  most 
ardent  and  efficient  energies  of  the  human  mind  and 
body.  Are  we  not  inclined  to  exclaim,  with  the 
moral  and 'philisophical  Seneca,  "  J\'alura  quam 
!e  cotimus  invili  quoque."  How  repugnant  to 
the  proud  feelings  of  man,  to  stoop  to  combat  with 
this  insignificant  animalcule  ?  How  resistless  are 
the  ordinances  of  nature,  which  compel  us,  by  acts 
so  humiliating,  to  admire  and  adore  that  complex 
creation,  whereby  the  great  Architect  has  seen  fit 
to  enforce  them  ! 

I  have  made  experiments  on  the  larva  of  sever- 
al species  of  curculiones,  and  have  found  the  par- 
ents so  nearly  similar  in  habitat,  metamorphoses, 
and  most  other  circumstances,  that  one  description 
will  suffice  for  their  whole  history  ;  at  least  of  those 
which  I  have  examined  ;  and  the  only  mark  of  idi- 
ocrasy  in  the  tribes  which  I  have  observed,  consists 
in  their  choice  of  a  nidus  ;  selecting,  from  their  pe- 
culiarities in  this  respect  alone,  the  cherry,  the 
plum,  or  the  grain  of  corn,  as  their  instinctive  or 
innate  propensities  might   incline  them. 

In  a  transparent  bottle  containing  some  earth, 
I  deposited  several  cherries,  in  which  were  the 
larva  of  the  curculio,  that  infests  that  fruit  ;  in  a 
few  weeks,  or  rather  as  soon  as  the  pulp  of  the  fruit 
was  consumed,  which  was  at  different  periods,  they 
retreated  into  the  earth,  where  upon  examination 
some  time  after,  I  found  they  hadassummed  the  state 
of  clmjsalis,  which  shortly  resulted  in  that  of  the 
imago  or  parent ;  the  wings  of  the  insect  were  not 
sufficient  to  accomplish  a  flight,  but  merely  to  as- 
sist its  ascent  of  the  body  of  a  tree  ;  from  which 
circumstances,  I  was  led  to  the  following  reflec- 
tions and  experiments  to  test  their  correctness  : 

That  the  remedy  must  be  such  as  would  act, 
physically,  to  wit :  To  interrupt  the  metamorpho- 
ses, by  preventing  the  descent  of  the  larva  into  the 
earth;  to  expose  to  the  weather,  the  pupa,  after  its 
descent  ;  or  to  intercept  in  its  ascent  of  the  body  of 
the  tree,  the  parent  insect  ;  or,  ehemica'ly  ;  by 
-ubstances,  known  to  be  generally  deleterious  to 
hat  class  of  animals. 

The  fruit  bein^  the  nidus  of  the  ovum,  and  the  I 


earth  the  habitat,  in  which  it  is  brought  to  maturity 
and  makes  its  abode,  and  the  larva,  from  its  soft 
and  delicate  structure,  incapable  of  travelling,  or 
sustaining  exposure  ;  when  the  fruit  containing  the 
larva  has  fallen  and  is  rotted  and  consumed  by  the  in- 
sect, the  larva  must  descend,  by  the  most  direct  route 
from  its  original  depository,  the  fruit,  into  the  earth, 
its  permanent  abode,  there  to  undergo  the  metamor- 
phoses, which  will  bring  it  to  maturity,  and  fit  it  for 
a  new  series  of  depredations,  which  is  so  secretly 
performed,  that  though  myriads  are  employed,  they 
are  never  detected  in  executing  their  work  of  uc- 
struction,  the  deposit  of  their  ova.  Hence  I  con- 
cluded, that  one  of  the  most  effectual  preventives, 
would  be  paving  with  brick,  stone,  shells,  or  some 
other  hard  substance,  impervious  to  the  soft  larva,  a 
circular  space  round  the  fruit  tree,  as  extensive  as 
the  fall  of  the  fruit  by  which  it  would  be  interrupted 
in  its  descent  into  the  earth,  and  consequently  per- 
ish ;  or  that  it  might  be  accomplished,  by  turning 
up  the  earth  under  the  tree  to  the  same  extent,  and 
thereby  exposing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
the  tender  pupa,  of  which  two  metiods,  the  former  is 
to  be  preferred  ;  because  thereby  you  arrest  the 
passage  of  the  larva  to  maturity,  and  necessarily 
destroy  it.  The  latter  method,  if  not  performed 
in  time,  may  allow  the  perfection  of  the  imago,  and 
in  this  state  it  is  unquestionably  more  hardy  and  ca- 
pable of  providing  another  habitation,  as  secure 
and  comfortable  as  that  of  its  first  election.  And 
by  the  experiments  which  I  have  made  its  descent 
and  maturity  are  at  uncertain  and  unequal  periods, 
which  would  make  an  insuperable  difficulty,  in  noint 
of  time,  for  performing  the  operation  ;  if  before  the 
descent,  it  would  necessarily  be  useless  ;  if  after 
the  maturity,  equally  so,  for  reasons  given. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  has  led  me,  repeatedly, 
to  both  experiments,  which  I  have  fairly  and  impar- 
tially made  without  the  influence  of  any  prejudice, 
which  it  might  be  presumed,  my  reasoning  had  con- 
nected with,  or  in  favour  of  tire  former  ;  the  result 
was,  the  fruit  with  which  I  made  the  experiment 
that  had  been  destroyed  by  curculiones,  for  many 
years,  were  in  ail  cases,  when  I  paved  or  shelled,  en- 
tirely exempt  ;  in  two  cases  only,  when  the  earth 
under  the  tree  was  turned  up,  at  different  seasons, 
the  fruit  escaped  injury,  but  from  the  number 
that  failed,  [  was  inclined  to  ascribe  these  two  to 
causes  accidental  and  extrinsic. 

The  third  method  proposed,  viz  :  to  intercept  the 
parent  in  its  ascent  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  by  vari- 
ous obstacles  which  the  mind  will  readily  suggest, 
and  thereby  prevent  its  deposit  of  ova ,  though  I  have 
made  no  experiments  upon  it,  I  conceive  to  be  ra- 
tional, and  easily  accomplished  and  with  those  spe- 
cies of  curculiones ,  of  which  there  are  many,  whose 
wings  do  not  admit  of  flight,  but  assist  them  only 
in  climbing,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  effectual. 

The  fourth  remedy  which  I  propose,  of  a  chem- 
ical nature,  I  have  made  but  partial  experiments  to 
establish,  such  as  are  not  yet  satisfactory  or  conclu- 
sive ;  when  finished,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  re- 
port tbem,  if  the  result  be  successful,  by  a  fair  and 
candid  detail   of  facts. 

I  fear,  I  have  already  trespassed  on  your  patience, 
and  will  venture  merely  to  notice  the  parent  of  a 
singular  larva,  which  some  years  ago,  vpry  gene- 
rally, throughout  the  state,  as  you  no  doubt  re- 
member, threatened  to  exterminate  the  whole  veg- 
etable creation,  as  tar  as  it  ravelled  ;  in  whole  dis- 
tricts, not  a    solitary  blade  of    wheat,  oats,  or 
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rye,  nor  a  remnant  escaped  its  voracious  appe- 
tite, and  the  grass  was  swept,  in  its  march,  as 
if  by  a  scorching  fire  :  so  formidable  were  the 
destructive  multitudes,  that  fossis,  abbatis,  and 
parapets  were  constructed,  to  repel  their  advances, 
and  the  ditches  were  filled  with  their  dead  bodies. 
I  deposited  in  bottles,  with  earth,  several  of  these 
lance,  they  shortly  went  into  chrysalis,  and  came 
out  a  fly  of  the  lepidopterous  order,  precisely  like 
the  candle -fly,  in  all  respects.  This  result,  I  re- 
port, because  numerous  as  they  were,  and  as  much 
alarm  as  they  occasioned,  I  have  never  seen  a  no- 
tice of  a  similar  experiment  ;  and  it  may,  in  case  of 
a  return  of  these  hosts  of  enemies,  aflbrd  a  clew  to 
their  destruction.  We  at  least,  are  not  averse  to 
know,  something  of  an  enemy,  which  lias,  and  may 
again  assail  us  with  more  disastrous  ravages. 

If,  sir,  the  present  communication  shall  have  the 
effect  of  inciting  to  enquiry,  on  these  interesting 
subjects,  the  enterprising  and  intelligent  farmer  ; 
if  the  plan  of  research  which  I  have  ventured  to  sug- 
gest, shall  affird  him  any  assistance  ;  if  I  have  ad 
ded  one  ray  of  light,  whereby  more  may  be  obtained, 
my  purpose  is  answered,  and  my  most  sauguiue  ex- 
pectations fulfilled. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  E.  MUSH. 

To  the  Pres't  of  the  Agricultural  Soc.  at  Annapolis. 

Mj.itilu.nd  and  Pennsylvania  Farming,  compared. 

IJVo.  1 . 

For  the  American  Farmer. 
To  cultivate  land  to  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
improve  the  soil,  and  thereby  render  estates  more  valua- 
ble, is  certainly  an  object  of  the  first  magnitude  to  a 
farmer  :  hence  many  people  suppose,  that  as  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  farmers  to  do  so,  that  they  are  all  employed 
in  this  honorable  and  lucrative  pursuit;  whereas,  but 
little  observation  and  experience  would  be  sufficient,  to 
convince  them  that  the  reverse  of  that  supposition  is  the 
fact ;  that  the  largest  half  of  the  lands,  even  within 
twenty  miles  of  so  good  a  market  as  Baltimore,  are  in 
but  indifferent  order,  and  very  carelessly,  nay  wretch- 
edly cultivated,  which  deteriorates  the  soil,  and  the 
worse  the  soil  gets,  the  more  it,  and  the  improvements 
are  neglected,  until  they  arc  in  ruins,  and  valuable 
farms  become  a  burden  to  their  proprietors,  which  has 
given  a  character  to  the  Maryland  lands,  that  they  do 
not  deserve,  (and  in  consequence  of  winch,)  it  is  almost 
as  difficult  to  sell  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balti- 
more, for  half  its  value,  as  it  is  to  draw  a  prize  in  the 
lottery.  Fur  example,  we  find  that  lands  naturally  no 
better,  in  York  and  Lancaster  Counties  in  Pennsylvania,: 
sell  furtive  or  six  times  the  price  that  ours  do,  and  not- 
withstanding they  sell  so  much  higher,  they  are  much| 
readier  of  sale  than  ours,  and  all  vend  their  produce  in; 
tlie  same  market,  which  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient 
to  shew  that  something  must  be  wrong.  The  writer  of 
these  remarks  lodged  lately  with  a  farmer  of  the  socie- 
ty of  friends,  from  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
bought  a  large  farm  ten  miles  from  Baltimore  ;  he  in 
firms  him  that  he  sold  his  land  in  York  fjr  g'OOper 
acre  and  bought  where  he  now  lives  for  S~^.  I  enquired 
of  him  what  he  consid  red  to  be  the  difference  in  natu- 
ral fertility  between  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Haiti 
more  antl  York,  and  particularly  as  it  regarded  the 
farm  he  sold  and  the  farm  he  bought.  He  answered  me 
by  observing,  that  on  that  subject  he  had  the  vanity  t< 
think  he  had  some  judgment,  as  farming  had  been  his 
only  employment  through  the  curse  of  a  long  life;  and 
having"  lived  long  enough  on  his  present  residence  to 
form  an  opinion,  the  result  of  his  experience,  on 
his  judgment  was,  that  the  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Baltimore,  w  re  naturally  as  good,  and  that  they 
were  much  easier  improved  and  fertilized  than  the 
lands«in  York  ;  and  as  it  regarded  the  farm  he  sold  and 
the  farm  he  boujnt,  he  gave  a  d  ci  led  preference  to  the 
latter. — In  the  first  pla  e  he  thought  the  soil  as  good,  as 
that  he  had  sold,  and  much  e  sier  improved,  and  surer 
cropping  land  for  wheat  and  clover,  as  they   did  nut 


spew  out  with  frosts  in  winter  so  much  as  they  did  in 
the  Mat  lands  in  York  ;  he  further  observed  that  when  he 
farmed    in  York,    he  sold  his  surplus    produce  in  Balti- 

nore,  after  hauling  it  over  an  expensive  road  of  sixty 
•niles,  but  now  he  was  situated  within  ten  miles  of  the 
market's  mouth,  ready  to  take  at  a  high  price,  every 
thing  he  had  to  spare,  and  to  supply  his  wants  with  less 
labour  and  inconvenience  than  he  could  in  York.  He 
also  informed  me,  that  he  bought  the  farm  he  now  lives 
on  of  a  gentleman  in  Baltimore,  who  had  been  farming 
it  with  an  overseer  and  about  twenty  negroes,  and  that 
the  proprietor  was  constantly  at  the  expence  of  all 
Icind  of  agricultural  instruments,  cloathing  for  his  ne- 
groes,   and    many   other    expences,    among  which    no 

loubt  was  the  wages  of  the  overseer,  taxes,  plas- 
ter, clover  seed,  and  frequently  a  horse  or  two  from 
the  Baltimore  market ;  but  what  is  still  worse,  had  to 
nurchase  food  for  his  servants  in  the  Baltimore  mar- 
ket, nearly  half  the  year.  And  when  the  York  farmer 
and  his  wife  went  to  Baltimore  to  get  a  title  to  their 
farm,  after  the  title  ceremony  was  over,  the  wife  of  the 
Baltimore  gentleman  observed,  in  the  language  and 
manner  of  sincere  charity,  being  in  wealthy  circum- 
stances ?*  of  liberal  disposition,  that  she  was  afraid  that 
they,  (the  Quakers')  would  suffer  on  that  poor  farm, 
(knowing  what  disbursements  her  husband  had  to 
make  for  the  support  of  it)  and  entreated  them  if  such 
■was  likely  to  be  the  case,  to  let  her  know  it,  and  she 
would  certainly  administer  to  their  distresses.  Suitable 
thanks  were  returned  for  her  kind  offers,  but  it  alarmed 
the  Quaker  and  caused  him  to  keep  correct  accounts, 
to  see  haw  he  was  a  going  on,  and  the  result  was,  that 
i  he  first  year,  (which  is  always  the  worst  with  a  farmer, 
having  every  thing  to  begin  and  arrange  tor  future  op- 
erations) he  spared  of  produce,  which  he  did  not  want, 
clear  of  all  his  expences,  between  four  and  five  hundred 
dollars  worth,  and  every  year  since  considerably  more, 
and  this  too  without  any  advantage  (or  perhaps  more 
properly  disadvantage)  of  slave  labour.  What  a  contrast 
The  Marvlander  ruining  his  lands  and  impairing  his  for 
tune  to  maintain  slaves,  and  that  too,  perhaps,  against 
their  consent.  The  Pennsylvanian  comes,  and  without 
slaves,  makes  a  fortune,  on  the  sa  e  place,  and  at  the 
same  business  that  a  Marylander  spent  one.  Fearing 
that  I  shall  trespass  too  much  upon  the  limits  of  your 
useful  paper,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  important  mat- 
ter, I  shall  reserve  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  for 
a  future  number.  A  YOUNG  FAKMEIt, 

Uartfurd  County,  May  2(iM,  1819. 

VW  v-v^  v.-v-».  x  vv  kvv  vw 

SOWING  SMALL  GRAIN. 

The  season  approaches  for  preparing  to  sow  small 
grain.  This  crop  admits  of  but  little  cultiva- 
tion, as  it  relates  to  the  farmer,  almost  every  thing 
depends  on  his  manner  of  preparing  his  ground  and 
sowing  the  seed — the  rest  must  be  left  to  an  un- 
controlable  Providence  We  take  this  occasion 
therefore,  to  insert  an  article  from  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Agriculturul  Society  of  Virginia,  which  in  our 
opinion,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  expediency  of  shal- 
low seeding,  which  our  readers  will  recollect  is  also 
recommended  in  Judge  Peter's  "  Notices  to 
Young  Farmers  " 

The  observatious  of  Mr.  Merriwether  are 
clearly  explained,  aod  bis  arguments  well  supported 
by  the  annexed  engraving. 

From  the  .Memoirs  of  th'  "  Society  of  Virginia,  for   pro- 
moting Agriculture" 
To  Dr.  Joiix  \dams, 

Secretary  uf  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Virginia. 
Amelia,   May  Si,   181* 
Hear  S'r — You    will  pardon    the  liberty  1  have  tak.n, 
in  addressing  vou,  or  rather,  the  Kichmon  1  Agricultural 
Society,  through  you,   of  which  respectable  body  I  have- 
not   the  honor  of  being  a    member  ;  but    believing  that 
they  will  accept  the    intentions  of  one  whose   ooject  is 
the  pponiotion  of  the  general    welfare,  though    not   one 
i     their  own  body,    I  have   undertaken   to  communion 
a  little  information,  which,  I  hope,  will  not  be  unacc- 
t .ble  to  the  n. 

t'h .?  L:s.iav  Flt  provinr  extremely  destructive  f 
the  crops  of  wheat  in  Virginia  last  spring  and  summer, 


and  much  having  been  written  in  the  public  papers  o;i 
that  subject,  without  adding  one  solitary  useful  fact  to 
our  knowledge  respecting  them,  except  the  one  commu- 
nicated by  General  Cocke,  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  they  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  blades,  and  de- 
scend into  the  sheaths  of  the  wheat ;  a  fact  for  which 
we  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  him,  and  hope  he  will 
proceed  in  tracing  their  natural  history,  by  a  careful 
jnd  minute  attention  to  their  progress  through  their 
different  stages  ;  till  that  is  done,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  we  shall  not  receive  any  really  useful  know- 
ledge respecting  the  best  means  of  counteracting  or* 
destroying  their  pernicious  effects,  though  aided  by  the 
most  splendid  hypothetical  speculations  that  human  ge- 
nius can  invent.  After  having  minutely  traced  their 
natural  history,  the  next  object  that  presents  itself  is,  to 
uscer  ain  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  growth  of  thi 
vegetable  of  which  we  propose  to  counteract  or  prevent 
their  injurious  effects,  viz.  wheat.  This  becomes  the 
more  necessary,  as  there  have  been  plans  proposed  of 
nore  injurious  consequences,  as  I  believe,  than  the  Fly 
.tself;  particularly  one  published  some  time  ago  in  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  by  a  person  signing  himself  "  A 
King  William  Farmer,"  who  recommends  early  and 
deep  sowing — a  remedy  which  I  have  often  seen  totally 
destrtictive  of  the  crop,  the  seed  having  rotted  in  the 
ground. 

In  order  to  elucidate  the  manner  of  the  growing  of 
wheat  from  the  grain,  till  it  branches  considerably,  I 
have  enclosed  a  delineation  with  its  explanation,  on 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  remarks,  viz. ;  If  a 
grain  of  wheat  is  placed  six  inches  beneath  the  surface, 
it  will  vegetate  and  throw  out  two  leaves,  which  are  gen- 
erally called  seminal  leaves,  and  corresponding  roots, 
(see  the  delineation,  A,  cc,  and  dd,)  then  a  thread  is 
thrown  out,  which,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  near  enough  to 
the  surface  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  atmospheric 
air,  it  there  forms  a  knob  or  enlarged  point,  which  is 
the  part  from  whence  a  new  set  of  branches  and  roots 
are  thrown  out,  which,  in  the  autumn  is  about  an  inch 
and  an  half  or  two  inches  beneath  the  surface,  (as  in  the 
delineation  marked  f).)  After  this  period,  the  seminal 
leaves,  roots,  and  the  thread  denominated  caudex,  dies 
and  becomes  useless  to  the  plant ;  above  which  it  has 
a  new  set  of  roots,  branches,  he.  On  examining  many 
roots  of  wheat,  some  had  a  knob  between  the  seminal 
and  coronal  roots,  &c.  appearing  to  be  an  effort  of  na- 
ture which  proved  abortive,  being  not  near  enough  to  the 
surface  to  obtain  air.  If  the  seed  is  placed  any  where  be. 
tween  six  inches  and  two  from  the  surface,  there  will 
be  a  set  of  coronal  and  seminal  roots  and  branches  ;  but 
if  the  seed  is  placed  any  where  between  the  surface, 
and  two  inches  below,  there  will  be  only  one  set  of 
roots  and  branches,  and  those  immediately  progressing 
in  their  different  directions  from  the  seed.  I  have  said 
the  stem  or  thread  arises  from  the  seminal  roots  to  with- 
in two  inches  of  the  surface,  in  the  autumn;  but  this 
depends  on  the  dryness  and  porosity  of  the  soil  at  the 
time  of  vegetating  ;  for,  after  the  soil  has  settled  by  rains 
and  according  to  the  tenacity  and  specific  gravity  of  the 
soil,  also  its  moisture,  which  increases  the  specific  gra- 
vity, and  prevents  the  access  of  atmospheric  air,  so  will 
it  be  found  nearer  the  surface  ;  so  that  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  if  any  branching  takes  place  at  a  late  period, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  on  the  surface 

From  the  above  statement  of  facts  I  draw  this  infer- 
ence ;  that  if  a  grain  of  wheat  is  deposited  upwards  of 
two  inches  below  the  surface,  that  it  has  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  of  nature  to  make,  to  come  up  to  that  point 
beneath  the  surface  where  it  has  access  to  atmospheric 
air  :  and  is  proportionably  great  according  to  the  depth, 
quality  of  the  soil,  moisture,  &c.  which  must  occupy  a 
proportionable  length  of  time  and  consequently  is 
equal  to  having  been  sown  so  much  later,  if  put  its  pro- 
per depth  ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  secret  of  the  King 
It'illiam  Farmer's  deep  and  early  seeding,  as  he  particu- 
larly mentions  a  mother  root,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
seminal  root,  (as  at  A  in  the  delineation  :)  which  is  an 
jvioVnce  of  the  grain  being  deposited  deeper  than  na- 
lure  intended  it  should,  for  it  is  not  to  be  tbund  in  wheat 
'de  is  deposited  upwards  of  two  inches  beneath  the 
irf  ce.  He  having  mentioned  the  mother  root,  ought 
>  have  told  us  sonewhat  about  where  the  daughters 
>er  ■  to  be  found  :  for  it  is  upon  them  that  the  Hessian 
"i  ci  nmits  its  ravages,  and  1  fancy  they  will  always 
ie  found  less  than  within  two  inches  of  the  surface,  ths 
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,lepth  which  he  admits  the  fly  to  penetrate.  He  admits 
•,lso  that  all  the  seminal  leaves  were  dead,  a  pretty 
•W  proof  that  the  roots  were  so  also. 

The  nest  inference  I  make  is,  thatthe  branching  of 
wheat  being  within  that  distance,  to  which  the  Heiatm 
Fl„  is  known  to  penetrate,  and  that  its  branches  become 
shallower  and  shallower  according  to  the  lateness  of 
its  branching,  that  deep  seeding  is  no  preventative 
against  the  ravages  of  the  fly  .  . 

&The  last  inference,  and  not  the  least,  is  that  where 
the  seed  deposited  is  deep,  and  out  of  the  influence  or 
atmospheric  air,  that  should  the  season  be  moist  or  wet 
at  the  time  of  seeding,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  soil  be- 
in?  increased,  and  its  pores  closed  with  moisture  before 
the  vegetation  has  reached  the  branching  point,  the 
seed  will  rot  in  the  ground,  and  either  partially  or  to- 
tally destroy,  or  rather  prevent  a  crop  being  made. 
This  happened  to  several  of  my  friends  this  last  tall, 
and  is  a  circumstance  that  I  have  seen  often  happen, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  disposition  farmers  have 
discovered  of  late  years  for  deep  seeding.  To  conclude, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  and  thirty  years 
experience,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  best  depth  for  seed- 
ing  wheat  is,  from  one  to  two  inches. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  communicate  my  ideas 
respecting  the  growth  and  depth  of  seeding  the  wheat 
crop,  and  as  connected  with  the  Hessian  Fly  ,-  should  it 
prove  acceptable  to  the  society,  1  shall  be  amply  re- 
warded for  the  trouble  I  have  taken -and  with  my  best 
wishes  for  the  welfare  of  their  undertaking, 
I  subscribe  myself  their  friend, 

WILLIAM   MERIWETHER. 

.5  delineation  of  the  growth  of  wheat  from  the  grain  till  it 

branches. 


dies  below  the  surface,  having  now  reached  within  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  air. 

c  c  The  two  seminal  or  first  leaves,  dead  when  the 
wheat  has  branched  on  the  surface,  and  are  hardly  dis- 
cernable  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  lens. 

d  d  The  seminal  roots  also  dead  after  the  coronal 
roots  appear,  and  then  are  no  longer  useful  to  the  plant. 

E     The  surface  of  the  ground. 

1,  1,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Dotted  lines,  marking  the  number 
of  inches  beneath  the  surface  at  E. 
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A.  The  grain  of  wheat  deposited  six  inches  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  it  sprouts  and  throws 
out  roots  and  two  leaves  which  are  called  its  senunal 
leaves   and    roots,   and   a   central   thread   denominated 

b.  \  bulb  formed  on  the  caudex,  being  an  effort  of 
nature  to  form  branches  and  roots  at  that  place:  but 
being  too  far  out  of  the  inflm  nee  of  the  air,  goes  on  to 
within  two  inches  of  the  surface. 

D.    The  coronal  roots  and  branches,  formed  two  in 


From    the    Practical    American    Gardener,   published   by 
Fielding  Lucas,  jnn. 

To*  the  month  ot  Augwst. 

f  See  page  128Q 
Savoys,   lirocoli,  and  Borecole 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month,  finish  planting  Savoys 
at  the  distance  of  two  feet.  With  a  little  care,  they 
may  be  preserved  through  the  winter. 

The  early  York  Battersea,  and  sugar-loaf  plants,  the 
seeds  of  which  were  sown  last  month,  may  now  be  plant- 
ed out,  and  some  more  of  the  seed  sown  the  first  week 
in  this  month,  for  heads  late  in  October.  In  the  south- 
ern states,  where  the  plants  may  remain  out  all  winter, 
this  will  be  useful.  Plant  now  your  last  crop  of  Bore- 
cole, also  the  Brocoli  from  the  nursery  beds. 
Radishes. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month,  sow  a  sufficient  crop 
of  short-top  purple,  and  salmon  radishes,  also  some  o 
the  white  Naples,  and  white  and  red  turnep-rooted 
sorts.  In  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  sow 
a  second  crop.  , 

Some  of  the  white  and  black  Spanish  kinds,  or  win 
ter  radishes,  may  be   sown  at  either   of  the  above   pe- 

riods. 

So-wing  and  transplanting  Lettuces. 
The  kinds  proper  to  be  sown,  early  in  this  month  for 
fall  use,  are  the  brown  Dutch,  grand  admiral,  large  roy-= 
al,  imperial,  white  cos,  Mogul,  and  New  Zealand  let 
tuces  ;  sow  them  as  directed  in  formt  r  months.  In  the 
last  week  of  this  month,  sow  some  of  the  brown  Dutch, 
hardy  green  cabbage  lettuce,  and  grand  admiral,  to 
transplant  in  October,  into  frames  of  warm  borders,  for 
winter  and  spring  use.  . 

Transplant  lettuces  from  your  seed  beds  i  give  them  a 
plentiful  watering,  as  you  plant  them,  and  repeat  it  as 
often  as  necessary. 

Small  Sallading. 
Where  small  sallading  is    required,  it   may  still  be 
sown,  and  watered,  as  before  directed. 
Endive. 
Transplant  according    to   directions,    such  endive,  as 
is  of  a   suitable  size,  water  it  immediately,  and  repeat 
it,  until  the  plants  begin  to  grow  freely.     They  must  be 
planted  in  an  open  place,  free  from  shade. 

Select  the  large,  full  hearted  plants  of  endive,  when 
the  leaves  are  very  dry,  otherwise  they  will  rot ;  tie 
them  together,  not  too  tight,  about  the  middle,  with 
shreds  of  Russian  mats,  previously  gathering  all  the 
leaves  regularly. 

Angelica,  Fennel,  and  Cardnus  Benedtctus. 
Sow  these  seeds  this  month  ;  they  will  produce  strong- 
er plants  than  if  sown  in  spring,  and  be  fit  to  transplant 
early  the  next  year 

Cardoons  and  Finochio. 
Cardoons  that  have  been  planted  out,  must  be  treated, 

as  directed.  .  . 

Eurth   up  Finochio,  which  is  full  grown,  in  order  to 

blanch  it. 

Corn  Sallad. 

In  the  middle  states  this  should  be  sown  in  the  last 
week  of  this  month,  for  winter  and  spring  use  ;  it  should 
have  a  dry  soil  and  open  situation,  and  carefully  raked 
in  ;  the  plants  will  soon  appear  above  ground,  when 
they  are  to  be  thinned,  from  2  to  3  inches  asunder- 
Melons  and  Cucumbers. 

In  dry  weather,  water  your  melon  and  cucumber 
vines  three  or  four  times  a  week  ;  gather  the  fruit,  as  it 
becomes  fit  for  use,  and  keep  the  plants  perfectly  free 

from  weeds. 

Winter  Cresses. 
The  winter  cress  is  sown  and  treated,  as  the  corn 
sallad-  i1  is  commonlv  called  scurvv grass,  to  which  it  ;s 
by  no  'means  allied.  If  s  .wn  in  the  last  week  of  this 
month,  or  first  in  September,  in  a  dry  soil  and  warm 
situation,  will  afford  an  early  sallad  in  spring. 


Water  Cresses. 
Sow  the  seed  in  a  watery  or  moist  place  ;  they  are  not 
to  be  cut  the  first  year. 

Spinach. 
In  the  last  week  of  this  month,  sow  a  principal  crop 
of  the  prickley  seeded  spinach,  for  early  spring  use  ;  this 
ought  to  be  sown  on  a  dry  soil.      \  second  sowing  will 
be  necessary,  in  the  first  week  of  September. 
Turneps. 
The    first  week  in  this    month   is   a  suitable  time  to 
sow  the  principal  crop  of  turneps,   for  autumn  and  win- 
ter use,    whether  in  the  garden,  or  field     In  the  eastern 
states,  the  last  sowing   ought  to  be  in  the  first  week  of 
this   month.     In  the  southern  states,    they  may  be  sown 
later. 

Artichokes. 
The  late  soring  planting  of  artichokes,  should  now  he 
treated,   as  directed   for  the  older  plants  as  before   di- 
rected. 

Asparagus- 
Asparagus    must   now    be  kept  perfectly  clean    from 
weeds,  but    particularly  those  planted  la/it  spring,  and 
also  the  seedling  beds,   by  careful  hand  weeding. 
Celery. 
Transplant  into  trenches,    a   full  crop  of  late   celery, 
as   early  in  the   month  as  possible,    agreeably  to  direc- 
tions as  directed  before. 
Earth  up  the  advancing  crops  as  directed  before. 

Peas. 
A  crop  of  the  early  peas  may  be  sown,    from  the  first 
to  the   tenth  of  the  month      If  the  weather  prove  dry, 
soak  the  peas,  and  water  them,  as  directed  before. 


^SuFl^Hm^is; 
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It  is  said.  Potatoes  mav  be  k-  pt  good  the  whole  year, 
by  dipping  them  in  hot  water,  as  the  Scotts  preserve  eggs, 
by  killing  the  living  principle  ;  and  as  the  germ  is  so  near 
lire  skin,  it  would  not  hurt  the  Potatoe.  One  or  two 
minutes,  at  most  would  be  sufficient,  in  an  open-work- 
ed basket,  a  ton  mght  be  cured  in  an  hour  or  two.— 
This  would  be  useful  in  providing  ship  stores;  the  trial 
is  easily  made 

Thousands  of  foolish  receipts  are  published  and  co- 
pied, which  are  found,  on  trial,  to  be  fallacious;— Such 
was  the  one  we  lately  copied  about  killing  house  flies 
with  milk  and  pepper.-It  is  presumed,  the  author  fun- 
nelled them,  as  they  will  not  eat  it  without.— We  shall 
endeavour  to  be  very  particular  in  striving  to  avoid 
o-iving  currency  to  worthless  nostrums. 

SKirrEBs  in  BAcos-give  much  trouble  to  house 
wives  in  the  country.— It  has  been  discovered,  by 
a  female  lcorrcspond<-nt  in  the  country,  from  whom  we 
have  received  several  useful  communications,  t.iat 
skippers  in  bacon  may  be  effectually  and  speedily  de- 
stroyed by  the  use  of  elder  juice,  but  the  exact  man.ier 
of  preparing  and  applying  it,  are  not  described.-  1  Ins 
ought  always  to  be  done  in  giving  receipts— the  held  is 
yet  open  for  numberless  useful  discoveries  in  all  the 
department  of  rural  and  domestic  economy. 

S'-nce  writing  the  above,  we  have  the  following 
more  particular  account  from  our  esteemed  correspon- 
dent i  ,  .    ,     „         ,  . 

"  Last  year  we  lost  at  least  one  third  of  our  ham  meat, 
by  the  skippers,  notwithstanding  every  attention,  but 
never  destroyed  the  skippers  while  the  meat  lasted. 
Our  neighbours  were,  in  this  respect,  as  unfortunate  as 
ours' Ives.  ,  .  ,. 

This  spring,  knowing  that  our  meat  had  been  well 
smoked,  and  the  weather  being  dry,  we  neglected  air- 
in"-  it  as  customary,  until  our  old  enemy  the  skipper  re- 
turned, and  had  eaten  it  smartly  Sister,  who  attends 
to  it  had  it  examined,  scraped  and  sunned  ;  (no  one 
can  be  more  particular.)  In  a  week  afl-r,  she  had  ,t  ex- 
amin.  d  and  found  that  there  were  m  it  nearly  as  ma- 
n-.  sk  ppers  as  at  first :  vou  may  suppose,  after  the  loss 
we  s  ff  red  last  year,  we  were  very  anxious  to  d.  stroy 
this  troublesome  insect  I  had  known  tor  many  years. 
that  eld  i  juice  would  destrov  muggots.  It  a  hog,  sh<  p, 
or  any  other  animal  gets  wound  d,  and  he  flies  get  to 
ihe  wound,  they  will  create  m-ggots;  by  washing  the 
wound  wjth  elder  juice,  they  will  roll  out  b>  hun  Ireds, 
,f  there  be  so  many   in  it-    1  proposed  therefore  to  try 
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it  on  our  bacon.  The  leaves  were  accordingly  beat  in 
a  mortar,  adding  a  little  water;  the  flesh  side  of  the 
meat  was  rubbed  with  the  leaves  thus  bruised,  and 
where  smalt  holes  appeared,  the  juice  was  poured  in. 
In  three  weeks  after, the  meat  was  re-examined,  and  the 
skippers  utterly  destroyed.  The  application  here  describ 
ed,  docs  not  in  the  least  degree  communicate  any  bad 
taste  to  the  meat.  I  have  little  doubt,  that  this,  with 
many  other  simple  applications  within  the  reach  of  eve- 
ry housekeeper,  might  be  applied  to  many  other  useful 
purposes,  if  proper  pains  were  taken  to  make  the  trial. 
If  such  homely  communications,  on  such  homely  sub 
jecis  are  admissible  in  (be  American  farmer,  you  can 
publish  what  1  have  written,  a*  you  /.»««'  you  can  de- 
pend on  its  accuracy,  and  1  shall  lie  amply  paid  for  my 
trouble  by  what  I  know  I  shall  receive,  the  thanks  of 
many 


A  HOUSEKEEPER. 


The  DROur.iiT — is  said  to  exceed  any  ever  recollected 
in  this  neighbourhood — foitunately  wheat  and  rye  had 
made  too  much  progress  during  the  favorable  weather 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  to  be  materially  injured — 
b»t  the  crop  of  oats  is  destroyed,  and  Hay  very  greatly 
diminished  in  weight — pastures  are  literally  burnt 
up,  on  many  fine  lots — not  a  sprig  of  living  grass 
is  to  be  seen;  all  the  productions  of  the  garden,  which 
come  now  in  season,  have  been  destroy  ed  or  greatly  in- 
jured and  diminished.  Last  Sunday,  which  was  intense- 
ly hot,  gave  promise  of  a  fine  rain,  but  we  were  favoured 
with  enough  only  to  lay  the  dust  and  cool  the  air,  mo- 
mentarily   

Tobacco. — The  i-eason  Pas  been  unusually  adverse  to 
the  cultivators  of  tobacco-  February  and  March  were 
very  unprof  iiious  to  the  sowing  and  sprouting  of  seed  ; 
and  since  plants  were  large  enough  to  put  out,  no  sea- 
sons have  offered,  and  the  plants  have  been  burnt  up  in 
the  beds;|cCpquere-ought  not  beds  to  be  located,  when 
practicable,  near  a  stream  of  water, with  a  view  to  water- 
ing the  beds,  for  which  some  machine  or  utensil,  might 
be  made,  less  tedious  than  the  common  watering  pot — 
though  even  with  that,  we  would  suppose,  (hat  one  man 
would  water  a  large  bed  of  plants  in  a  few  hours,  but 
this  should  alw:ays  be  done  late  in  the  evening  or  very 
early  in  the  morning;  the  former  perhaps  would  be 
better.  

RutaBaoa. — The  summer  has  been  unfavourable  to  a 
fair  experiment  of  the  Rvta  Bagtt,  on  account  of  the  un- 
precedented drought — seeds  planted  in  June  would,  we 
should  fear,  perish  for  want  of  rain  to  make  them  veg 
etate. — It  is  useless  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  present  state 
oftheground.  The  lime  recommended  by  Mr  Cobbett, 
lor  Long  Island,  is  the  2ith  June,  with  which, we  should 
think,  from  the  10th  to  the  loth  July  would  correspond 
in  Maryland,  and  south  of  it — but  we  should  not  hesi. 
tate  to  take  advantage  of  a  season,  any  time  before  the 
first  of  August,  or  even  the  first  week  in  that  month. 
We  once  knew  a  good  crop  of  common  turnips  from  a 
so.ving  on  the  lO'.li  of  September. 


Working  Oxeh. — When  oxen  refuse  to  work  equally 
(veil  en  eiliicr  side,  or  when  they  pull  off  against  each 
other,  yoke  then)  on  the  side  you  wish  them  to  work 
and  torn  them  out  to  feed  in  that  way;  they  soon  be- 
come accustomed  to  it,  and  work  afterwards,  on  either 
side  alike.  

The  TRcriTS  or  Live  Stock. — We  are  well  convinc- 
ed, that  this  subject,  deserves  the  serious  consideration 
of  a  great  portion  .of  land  holders,  who  now  employ 
their  care,  and  their  capital,  on  objects  much  less  pro- 
fitable, and  far  more  laborious,  than  that  of  raising,  or 
fattening  live  Stock  for  the  Baltimore,  Washington,  and 
oilier  markets. — Not  a  week  passes,  that  the  Editor  of 
this  paper,  does  not  buy  both  veal,  and  fresh  beef,  for 
bistable; and  he  does  not  recollect,  that  since  the  war 
he  ha.  ever  paid,  for  either,  less  than  twelve  and  an 
half  cents  per  pound.  For  veal  cutlets  this  morning, 
he  had  to  give  /itirteoi  cents  per  pound.  Now  he  holds  it 
to  be  impossible,  that  meats  could  maintain  such  pri- 
ces, if  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  of  waste 
land  in  Maryland — and,  especially  as  he  knows,  in  the 
lower  counties  of  it — were  judiciously  appropriated  to 
the  cultivation  of  artificial  grasses,  which,  be  it  remem 
bercd.  after  all,  must  constitute  the  basis  of  a  live  stock 
eountry. 

Wilhin  the  last  week,  a, very  respectable,  and  weal- 
thy victualler  of  this  city,  bought  of  a  gentleman  near 
Charlestown,  Virginia,    fourteen  bullocks,  for  which 


he  gave  him  8  1-2  cents  per  pound — that  is,  for  the 
butcher's  meat. — They  averaged  about  750  pounds 
each;  so  that  the  grazier  may  be  supposed  to  have  got 
at  least  sixty  dollars  a  head,  and,  for  the  fourteen,  not 
less  than  §850.  The  butcher,  we  have  no  doubt,  clear 
erf  $20  a  head,  so  that  he  cleared  on  the  fourteen,  at 
least  $-80 — two  of  these  beeves  yielded  upwards  of 
four  hundred  pounds  of  rought  fat,  which  sells  now  at 
0  cents  per  lb. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  our  beef  market  is 
supplied  from  a  distance  of  many  hundred  miles,  North 
and  West  of  the  city,  above  the  great  mail  road.  Far- 
mers in  Calvert,  Charles,  St.  Mary's,  Prince  George's, 
and  all  the  lower  counties  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  look 
upon  the  proposition  to  raise  live  stock,  for  the  Balti 
more  market,  as  an  enterprise,  little  less  bold,  and  dif- 
ficult of  execution,  than  did  Lewis  and  Clarke,  when 
they  first  contemplated  an  untrodden  journey  across 
the  rocky  mountains,  to  the  Pacifie  Ocean;  yet  where 
is  there  a  district  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live 
stock,  than  the  counties  we  have  mentioned  )  Where 
is  the  use  of  their  thousands  of  acres  of  fine  marshes, 
iiid  their  large  farms,  universally  adapted,  especially 
on  the  Western  Shore,  to  the  kind  and  easy,  and  abun 
dant  growth  of  potatoes,  and  turnips  for  winter — and 
red  clover,  lucerne  and  timothy  for  winter  and  sum- 
mer food  ? 

The  whole  United  States,  perhaps,  does  not  contain  a 
district  so  well  adapted  to  supply  our  market  with  fine 
mutton,  as  that  range  of  country,  from  Herring  By, 
to  the  moulh  of  Patuxent. — Its  lofty  cliffs  aud  steep  hills, 
and  its  peculiarly  early,  and  abundant  production  of 
grass,  offer  to  the  sheep,  that  which  is  so  congenial,  and 
grateful  to  its  character — a  dry  bed  and  a  good  pas- 
ture— yet,  how  many  are  brought  here,  from  there,  in 
the  course  of  the  year.' — Perhaps  no(  one. — How  much 
veal? — Not  a  pound— How  muck  beef? — Not  a  single 
pound — ye*,  a  Steam-Boat  passes,  almost  within  hail  0/ 
every  farm  in  the  county,  once  a  week — what  an  enter- 
prising people!  They  would  seem  to  dream  away  their 
lives,  under  the  impression,  that  this  world  was  made 
to  produce  nothing  but  tobacco — corn — wheat — rye — 
oats,  and  pinewood!!! — They  often  remind  us  of  the  boy, 
who,  riding  to  mill,  in  one  of  the  lower  counties  of  Ma 
ryland,  with  his  corn  in  one  end.  and  a  large  stone  in  the 
other  end  of  hisbag,  to  balance  it,  was  persuaded  by  a 
passing  stranger,  to  throw  out  the  stone,  and  divide  the 
corn  equally  in  each  end  of  the  bag — On  returning 
home,  he  told  his  father  of  this  novel,  and  as  it  seemed  to 
him  useful,  expedient  to  get  rid  of  the  old  stone, 
which  had  grown  smoothe  in  its  services  to  the  family. 
The  father  however,  far  from  being  satisfied,  shook  his 
head  sagely,  moralized  on  the  apt  tendency  of  youth,  to 
innovate  on  old  family  customs,  and  sent  him  back  to 
bring  the  good  old  stone,  which  had  been  the  mill  road 
companion  of  "  his  father,  and  his  grand  father." 
There  are,  if  we  mistake  not,  many  customs  in  rural 
management,  that  might,  be  compared,  without  exag- 
geration, to  the  mill-boy,  and  the  balance  stone. 

For  instance — compare  the  expense  of  digging  a  well 
Dear  the  house,  and  convenient  to  the  farm  yard,  which 
should  supersede  the  necessity  of  driving  the  stock  to 
water — with  the  labour  and  loss  of  time,  and  consequent 
expense,  of  sending  small  pails  a  quarter  of  a  mile  for 
every  drop  of  water  the  family  uses,  and  driving  the 
stock  there  for  water  ;  losing  all  their  manure  on  the 
way — and  most  generally,  not  driving  them  back  at  all 
— and  this  continued  from  one  generation,  and  one 
century  after  another!!— But  we  are  wandering  from 
the  subject— when  the  kindness  of  correiponden  s 
shall  fail  to  furnish  us  with  matter,  more  useful  than 
any  thing  we  could  suggest,  we  shall  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  artificial  grasses,  as  being  the  foundation  of  every 
good  system  of  husbandry,  and  indispensable  to  the  im- 
provement of  land — we  shall  treat  of  their  various  kinds, 
their  culture,  quality,  &c.  &c. 

Superior  Beef — We  are  informed,  that  the  Messrs. 
'■  assidy's  purchased  last  week,  for  a  sum  amounting  to 
nearly  $600, four  of  the  finest  fatted  oxen  ever  brought  to 
'his  market.  They  were  exhibited  in  the  streets  on 
Saturday  last,  and  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to 
he  superior  to  any  thing  they  had  ever  before  seen- — 
The  beef  may  be  viewed  this  morning,  at  the  stall  of  the 
above  named  gentlemen, in  the  Fly  Market,  where  it  will 
le  offered  for  sale.  Two  of  these  line  cattle  were  fai- 
led by  Thos  Hoga,  Esq.  of  Chatham,  Columbia  county, 
and  two  by  Mr.  Dcrum,  of  Keassclaer  counl)  .-.dlbany  p. 


In  this  paper,  we  have  concluded  the  publication  of 
the    proceedings  of  the    Agricultural    Society  in  Prince 

George's  County,  and  who  of  our  readers  is  not  delighted, 
at  the  high  promise  of  improvement,  which  must  result 
from  so  much  practical  activity,  and  such  a  spirit  of 
investigation  and  research?  Though  the  proceedings 
do  not  mention  it,  we  believe,  T.  Law,  Esq.  a  gentle- 
man, whose  acquirements  arc  co-extensive  with  his  ex- 
traordinary opportunities  of  observation, in  various  quar 
tcrs  of  the  world,  is  the  President  of  the  Society. — His 
address  was  published  in  No.  15. — That  of  the  Vice 
President  Mr.  Daingerfi  ld,  will  be  found  in  this  num- 
ber ;  and  domands  attention,  both  on  account  of  some 
novel  theories  it  contains,  and  the  practical  results  es- 
tablished by  actual  and  careful  experiment. — The  com- 
munication from  that  eminent  and  exemplary  Farmer, 
T.  S.  Lee,  Esq  of  Frederick,  has  called  to  our  mind  a 
very  important  essay  of  Gov.  Nicholas,  of  Virginia,  on 
the  practicability  and  advantage  of  removing  the  corn, 
stalks  and  all,  from  the  field,  prior  to  sowing  it  in  wheat- 
If  we  can  lay  our  hands  on  it,  it  shall  appear  in  our  next 
paper,  as  we  deem  it  especially  worthy  of  public  atten- 
tion.— We  can  no  longer  defer  suggesting  to  the  seve- 
ral Societies,  in  the  different  counties,  the  expediency 
of  memorialising  the  next  Legislature,  for  a  donation,  to 
be  distributed  in  premiums,  for  superior  agricultural 
productions,  and  systems  of  management. — We  have  not 
time  or  room,  now  to  dwell  upon  the  subject,  nor  does 
it,  we  should  think,  require  it. 

In  some  of  the  eastern  states,  the  Legislatures  have  giv- 
en small  sums  to  Societies,  on  condition  that  the  Socie- 
ties themselves  would  raise  a  like  sum. -In  .V.  Y.  $20,000 
has  been  appropriated,  and  what  better  use  could  be 
made  of  the  State  treasure,  than  by  distributing  it  in  a 
manner  which  would  have  a  direct  and  powerful  ten- 
dency to  enlighten,  and  give  encouragement  to  that 
calling,  on  whose  skill  and  labour  the  prosperity  for 
Society  so  mainly  depend.  We  shall  enlarge  on  this 
topic  hereafter. 


Windsor,  (Vermont,)  June  2Ti 
Extraordinary  Cou: — There  was  taken  from  a  cow  be- 
longing to  Gen  Forbes,  of  this  town,  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  inst.  at  one  milking,  22  quarts  and  nearly  a 
half  pint  of  milk,  notwithstanding  her  calf,  which  was 
healthy,  had  heen  with  her  during  the  day. 


Staples  of  North  Carolina. — The  very  liberal  pa- 
tronage this  paper  has  received  in  NorthCarolina,  makes 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  state  more  particularly,  here- 
after, the  prices  of  the  staple  commodities  of  that  Stale. 


Tho  Persian  Ambassador  being  present  at  a  debate  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  Paris,  a  gentleman  observ- 
ed, that  "  the  progress  of  Persia,  was  behind  the  light  of 
the  age."  The  Ambassador  replied — "  My  master  is 
cousin-german  to  the  Sun,  and  uncle  to  the  Moon;  and 
is  content  with  the  light  of  his  family." 

CuitHENT  PlllCES  OF  COUNTRY    PllODLTfJE — AS- 
CERTAINED BY  ACTUAL  SALES WITHIN  THE  LAST  WEEK. 


Wheat,  red,  new  crop,  gl-20;  a  sale  has  been 
made  at  gl-23 — little  in  market.  Corn,  ffer  car- 
lo. 52  cents — retailing  at  56.  Rye,  65  cents. — 
Oats,  45  cents.  Liverpool  blown  Salt,  retail,  75 
cts.  Flour,  superfine,  from  the  wagons,  SG-25 ; 
-tore  price,  86-50.  Bacon,  the  hog  round,  12  A 
cents.  Butclvr's  beef,  best  pices  10  to  12  1-2 
!'ents.  Chickens,  per  doz.  2  50  to  S3.  Vi-al.  10 
to  12  cents.  Mutton.  6  to  8.  Salt  Beef,  prime 
pieces,  7  to  12.  Pork,  i-  to  10.  Kggs,  per  doz. 
id  to  25  cents.  Potatoes,  new  crop,  per  peck, 
15  to  37^-  cents.  Herrings,  per  barrel,  No.  1, 
2-75  to  82  87>— Do.  No.  2,  2-25  to  gS  6S| 
Tar,  per  bbl,  by  the  cat  no,  Si  60.  Uozin,  S2— • 
Pitch,  S2-75.  Turpentine,  £2-50.  Susqueha-i 
nah  Pork,  per  bbl.  14  to  Si 5.  Boston  Beef,  No. 
_',  SI  I  retail.  Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  40 
i  ts.  per  gal.  Plaster,  in  the  stone,  per  cargo,  4 
i0  to  g4  B7  -|- — Do.  ground,  per  bushel,  40  to  45 
cents.  Hay,  timothy,  new  crop,  S20  per  ton.— 
Straw,  &  1 4.     loDaccoj  do  change, 
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FER.|RETAIL  PK1CLS 


bbl. 


lb. 


BEEF,  Northern  mess    - 
No  1.      - 
No  2.  - 
Bacon,        - 
Butter,  Ferkin 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        .... 
Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  o  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould, 
dipt,     - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers, 
Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  o  3 
shad,  trimmed,        -       J 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  ... 

middlings, 
rye,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned,        - 
Flax,       .... 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard, 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana,       -        • 
New  Orleans, 
sugar  house,        • 
Oil,  spermaceti,  -        - 

PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime      2d     do. 
cargo      3d    do. 
Plaster, 

ground     ... 
Rice,  .... 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof  gal 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple, 
Gin,  Holland, 
do. 

do.  N.  England 
Rum,  Jamaica, 

American, 
Whiskey, 
Soap,  American,  white, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,        ... 
loaf,  ... 

Hump,  ... 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     .... 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TEAS,  Bohea, 

Souchong, 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial, 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashe 
skinner's,  >       -       • 


1st  proof 
1st  proof 
4th  proof 


1st  proof 
1st  proof 


bos 


lb. 

nil. 

bbl. 


bbl. 


cask 
bush 
lb. 


gal. 


gal. 
bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 


lb. 


lb. 
bu  . 

lb. 
cwt. 


lb. 


ib. 


n 

15 

13  50 
16 
18 
33 
21 
27 
46 
46 
53 
80 
33 
2S 
25 
20 
18 
45 
10 
60 

3  50 
2  75 
9 
7  75 

5  50 
5 

4  50 
4  c 

none 
do 
do 

12 

1 

25 
62  1-2 

75 
1 
1  50 

:s  a 

16  a 

14  a 
5 

1  75 

2 

1  25 

75 

1  50 

50 
1  50 
75 
50 
18 
9 

19 
12 
25 
20 
70 
75 
1 
7 

6  50 
5 
6  50 

25 
SO 
63 
75 
75 
1  25 
1  75 
80 
40 
65 
35 
37 
25 
33 


50 

SO 

1  20 


22 
19 
scarce 
15 
65 

retail 
12 

7  87 
6 

5  50 
5 
4  25 


20 
17 
15 


3 

1  50 


CO 


62  1-2 
20 


15 

28 

a  25 


POETRY. 


THE   DOCTOR  #    CAPTAIN,  A    TALE 

FROM  BATH. 
In  Bladud's  city,  place  of  vast  renown, 
Where,  in  the  season,  wealthy  cits  from  town 
Escort  their  wires  and  pretty  daughters, 
To  make  a  dash, 
To  cut  a  splash, 
To  dance,  to  play  at  cards,  and  drink  the  waters— 
A  strife  arose  'twixt  men  of  high  condition, 
ACaptain  this  and  that  a  grave  Physician. 
One  morn,  the  hero  of  the  scarlet  coat, 
Upon  the  Doctor's  gate,  with  pencil  wrote 
"  Scoundrel!"  in  letters  clear  and  plain: 
The  Doctor  saw  amazed  he  stood 
He  long'd  to  let  the  Captain  blood  ; 
And,  waxing  wroth,  he  grasp's  his  gold-topp'd  cane, 
Then  sallied  forth,  and,  after  various  dodgings, 
At  length  he  found  the  noble  Captain's  lodgings  ; 
There  in  politeness  to  be  conquer'd,  scorning, 
He  told  the  servant  with  an  arch  regard, 

"  Give  to  your  master  Doctor  Pestle's  card, 
For  at  my  gate  he  left  his  name  this  morning" 


AMUSEMENT. 


PUT  WATER  IN  THE  PUMP. 

Koeller  was  very  covetous,  very  vain,  and  a  great 
glutton.  Old  Tonson,  the  Bookseller,  got  many 
pictures  from  him  by  playing  these  passions  agaiBst 
each  other.  He  would  tell  Kneller  that  he  was  the 
greatest  master  that  ever  was,  and  send  him  now 
and  then  a  haunch  of  venison  and  a  dozen  of  claret. 
"  Oh!"  said  he  once  to  Vandergucht,  "This  old 
Jacob  loves  me,  he  is  a  very  good  man:  you  see  he 
oves  me,  for  he  sends  me  good  things,  the  venison 
was  fat!" 

Kreller  would  say  to  Cock,  the  auctioneer,  and 
the  Christie  of  his  age,  "  I  love  you,  Mr.  Cock, 
and  I  will  do  you  good,  but  you  must  do  something 
forme  too,  Mr.  Cock  ;  one  hand  can  wash  the 
face,  but  two  hands  wash  one  another  " 

if  you  would  be  tickled,  tickle  first,  seems  to 
have  been  the  maxim  of  Sir  Godfrey  ;  or,  according 
to  the  Latin  adage,  manue  manum  frical-^pal 
water  in  the  pump. 


i  50 

1  50 

37 

75 

100 
150 
150 


THE  qUJIKER  AJVD  PJRSOJf. 

A  Quaker,  that  was  a  barber,  lieing  sued  by  the 
parson  for  tithes,  Yay  and  Nay  went  to  him  and 
demanded  the  reason  why  he  troubled  him,  as  he 
had  never  any  dealings  with  him  in  his  whole  life  ; 

Why,"  says  the  parson, "  it  is  for  tithes."  "  For 
tithes!"  says  the  Quaker,''  I  pry'thee  friend  upon 
what  account?"  "Why,"  says  the  parson,  "for 
preaching  in  the  church."  "  Alas  then,"  replied 
the  Quaker,  "  I  have  nothing  to  pay  ;  for  I  come 
not  there."  "  Oh,  but  you  might,"  says  the  par 
sod,  "  for  the  doors  are  always  open  at  convenienl 
times,"  and  thereupon  said  he  would  be  paid,  seeing 
it  was  his  due.  Yea  and  Nay  hereupon  shook  his 
he  ad  and  making  several  wry  faces,  departed,  and 
immediately  entered  his  action  (it  being  a  corpora 
tion  town)  against  the  parson  for  forty  shillings. 
The  parson  upon  notice  of  this,  came  to  hiiu, 
and  very  hotly  demanded,  why  he  put  such  disgrace 
upon  him  ;  and  for  what  he  owed  him  the  money? 
"  Truly  friend,"  replied  the  Quaker,  "  for  trim- 
ming." "  For  trimming!"  said  the  parson,  "why 
I  never  was  trimmed  by  you  in  my  life."  "  Oh  bu' 
thou  mighl'st  have  come  and  been  trimmed,  if  thou 
hads't  pleased,  for  my  doors  are  always  open  at  con- 
venient limes,  as  well  as  thine." 


[  Continued  from  page  126.  ] 
Kidney  beans. 

Early  in  this  month  you  may  plant  a  crop  of  the  dwarf 
kidney  beans.     If  the  ground  be  dry  at  the   time,  the 
drills  ought  to  be  watered,  and  the  beans  soaked  in  soft 
water,  tour  or  five  hours  before  planting. 
Carolina  and  Lima  Beans. 
Hoe  and  clean  between  the  rows  of  those,  and  cut  off 
any   runners,   that  trail  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
which  only  tend  to  rob  the  bearing  vines. 
Parsncps. 

About  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  in  the  middle  and 
eastern  states,  a  bed  of  parsneps  may  be  sown  in  drills 
as  before  directed.  These  will  come  up  this  fall  and 
they  may  be  wed  with  a  hoe,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds 
and  in  the  spring,  thin  them  as  before  directed.  Should 
any  run  up  for  seed  (which  they  seldom  will)  these 
may  be  pulled  out.  The  ground  should  be  previously 
trenched  two  spades  deep,  and  well  manured. 
Herbs. 

Cut  such  herbs  as  are  now  in  flower  to  distil,  or  to 
dry  for  winter  use  ;  always   perform   this,  when  they 
are  dry,  and  spread  them  in  a  dry  shady  place. 
Collecting  Seeds. 

As  the  different  kinds  of  seeds  ripen,   gather  them  in 
dry  weather,  and  manage  them,  as  directed  l3st  month' 
Spinach. 

Prepare  some  ground,  and  sow  a  crop  of  the  smooth 
round  seeded  kind,  to  be  sown  in  the  first  week  of  the 
month;  these  will  be  fit  for  use  in  September.  Sow 
more  in  the  second  week,  which  will  be  good  in  Oc- 
tober, 

In  the  last  week  of  thi9  month,  sow  the  first  principal 
crop  of  the  prickly  seeded  spinach,  for  early  spring  use  ; 
this  ought  to  be  sown  on  a  dry  gravelly  soil,  for  on  such 
it  will  stand  the  winter  better  than  on  any  other.  With 
this  sowing,  scatter  a  few  seeds  of  brown  Dutch  or 
cabbage  lettuce. 

Dung,  or  Compost  Heaps  and  Weed  Heaps. 
The  dung  and  compost  heaps,  during  the  summer 
months,  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  ;  for  if  the  seeds 
are  permitted  to  ripen  and  fall,  the  dung,  when  carried 
into  the  garden,  will  poison  the  whole  ground. 

The  manure   produce   by  the  heaps  of  weeds   taken 
out  of  the  garden,  should  not  be  introduced   therein 
again,  until  it  is  three  or  four  years  old. 
General  Remarks. 
Continue  to  weed  all   young  crops  in  wet  weather, 
then  the  weeds  will  come  up  readily  by  the  roots  ;  water 
the  crops,  particularly  the  young  ones,  in  dry  weather, 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  before    sun-rise  and   parti- 
cularly after  sun-set ;  clear  away  the  stalks  and  rubbish 
of  old   crops  ;  take  showery   weather  for  planting,  and 
dry  weather  for  earthing  up  plants. 
Southern  States. 

In  the  southern  states,  particularly  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  this  month  being  in  the  commencement  of 
their  rainy  season,  it  is  common  to  sow  cauliflowers, 
cabbage,  parsnep,  onion,  leek,&c.  in  short,  the  general 
variety  of  seeds,  that  are  sown  in  the  middle  states,  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April ;  these  kinds  arrive  there 
in  a  tolerable  degree  of  perfection,  before  their  winter 
sets  in,  which  ia  so  very  mild,  as  scarcely  to  injure  any 
of  their  esculent  crops,  and  such  of  them  as  do  not  ar- 
rive at  maturity  before  winter,  attain  it  early  in  the 
spring. 

Fig  Trees. 

The  wall  and  espalier  fig  trees  will  now  be  ripening 
their  fruit ;  they  should  be  kept  regularly  trained  but 
the  knife  must  not  be  used  except  to  irregular  shoots, 
as  from  those  of  this  season's  growth  fruit  is  to  be 
expected  next  year,  and  these  bearing  principally  to- 
wards the  extremities,  ought  not  to  be  shortend. 
General  Observations 

Have  the  same  care  to  the  orchard,  a?  directed. 

Such  of  vour  standard  peach  and  other  trees,  as  are 
overburthened  wiih  fruit,  and  likely  to  break  down, 
should  be  supported  with  props  to  which  such  loaded 
branches  should  be  bound  with  bands  of  hay.  taking 
care  to  place  some  between  the  branch  and  slake,  lest 
the  bark  should  be  injured.  These  supports  should  be 
taken  away,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ofl\ 
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INTERESTING. 
— ■«**»-•*  «^n" 
THE    WIFE. 

The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious 
As  are  the  concealed  comforts  of  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  love.     I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings,  when   I  come  but  near  the  house. 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth — 
The  violet  bed's  not  sweeter.         Middle-ton. 

F  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  forti- 
tude with  which  women  sustain  the  most  over- 
\vh  dining  reverses  of  fortune.  Those  disasters 
which  break  down  the  spirit  of  man,  and  pros- 
trate him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all  the 
energies  of  the  softer  sex,  and  give  such  intrepi- 
dity and  elevation  to  their  character,  that  at 
times  it  approaches  to  sublimity.  Nothing  can 
be  more  touching  than  to  behold  a  soft  and  ten- 
der female,  who  had  been  all  weakness  and  de- 
pendence, and  alive  to  every  trivial  roughness 
while  treading  the  prosperous  paths  of  life,  sud- 
denly rising  in  mental  force,  to  be  the  comforter 
and  supporter  of  her  husband,  under  misfortune, 
and  abiding  with  unshrinking  firmness,  the  bit- 
terest bias's  of  adversity. 

As  the  vine  which  has  long  twined  its  graceful 
foliage  around  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it 
into  sunshine,  will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rift- 
ed by  the  thunder-bolt,  cling  round  it  with  it* 
caressing  tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered 
boughs  ;  so  is  it  beautifully  ordered  by  Provi- 
dence, that  woman,  who  is  the  mere  dependant 
and  ornament  of  man  in  his  happier  hours, 
should  be  his  stay  and  solace  when  smitten  with 
sudden  calamity,  winding  herself  into  the  rug- 
ged recesses  of" his  nature,  tenderly  supporting 
the  drooping  head,  and  binding  up  the  broken 
heart. 

I  was  once  congratulating  a  friend,  who  had 
around  him  a  blooming  family,  knit  together  in 
the  strongest  affection.  I  can  wish  you  no 
better  lot,'  said  he,  with  enthusiasm,  '  than  to 
have  a  wife  and  children — if  you  are  prosper- 
ous, there  they  are,  to  share  your  prosperity  ;  il 
otherwise,  there  they  are  to  comfort  you.'  And, 
intieed,  I  have  observed  that  married  men  fall- 
ing into  misfortune,  are  more  apt  to  retrieve 
their  situation  in  the  world  than  single  men  j 
partly  because  they  are  more  stimulated  to  exer- 
tion by  the  necessities  of  the  helpless  and  belov- 
ed beings  who  depend  upon  them  for  subsistence; 
but  chiefly  because  their  spirits  are  soothed  and 
relieved  by  domestic  endearments,  and  their 
self  respect  kept  alive  by  finding,  that  though  all 
abroad  is  darkness  and  humiliation,  yet  there  is 
still  a  little  world  of  love,  of  which  they  are 
mouarchs  — Where  a  single  man  is  apt  to  run  to 
waste  and  self  neglect ;  to  fancy  himself  loiiely 
and  abandoned,  and  his  heart  to  fall  to  ruin  like 
some  deserted  mansion,  lor  want  of  an  in- 
habitant. 

These  observations  call  to  mind  a  little  do- 
mestic story,  of  which  1  was  once  a  witness. 
My  intimate  friend,  Leslie,  had  married  a  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  girl,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  fashionable  life.  She 
had,  it  is  true,  no  fortune,  but  that  ot  my  friend 


was  ample  ;and  he  delighted  in  the  anticipation  f  en    the  harshest  tidings. 

of  indulging  her  in  every  elegant  pursuit,    and 

ad 


ministering  to  those  delicate  tastes  and  fan- 
cies, that  spread  a  kind  of  witchery  about  the 
sex. — '  Her  life,'  said  he,  '  shall  be  like  a  fairy 
tale.' 

The  very  difference  in  their  characters  pro- 
duced an  harmonious  combination  :  he  was  of  a 
romantic,  and  somewhat,  serious  cast;  she  was 
all  life  and  gladness.  I  have  often  noticed  the 
mute  rapture  with  which  he  would  gaze  upon 
her  in  company,  of  which  her  sprightly  powers 
made  her  the  delight ;  and  how,  in  the  midst  of 
applause,  her  eye  would  still  turn  to  him,  as  if 
there  alone  she  sought  favour  and  acceptance. 
'Alien  leaning  on  his  arm,  her  slender  form 
contrasted  finely  with  his  tall,  manly  person. 
The  fond  confiding  air  with  which  she  iooked  up 
to  him,  seemed  to  call  forth  a  flush  of  trium- 
phant pride  and  cherishing  tenderness,  as  if  he 
doated  on  his  lovely  burthen  for  its  very  help- 
lessness. Never  did  a  couple  set  forward  on 
the  flowery  path  of  early  and  well-suited  mar- 
riage with  a  fairer  prospect  of  felicity. 

It  was  the  mishap  of  my  friend,  however,  to 
have  embarked  his  fortune  in  large  speculations  ; 
and  he  had  not  been  married  many  months, 
when  by  a  succession  of  sudden  disasters,  it 
was  swept  from  him,  and  he  found  himself  re- 
duced almost  to  penury.  For  a  time  he  kept 
his  situation  to  himself,  and  went  about  with  a 
haggard  countenance,  and  a  breaking  heart.  His 
life  was  but  a  protracted  agony ;  and  what  ren- 
dered it  more  insupportable,  was  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  a  smile  in  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
for  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  overwhelm  her 
with  the  news.  She  saw,  however,  with  the 
quick  eyes  of  affection,  that  all  was  not  well 
with  him.  She  marked  his  altered  looks  and 
stifled  sighs,  and  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  his 
sickly  and  vapid  attempts  at  cheerfulness.  She 
tasked  all  her  sprightly  powers  and  tender  blan- 
dishments to  win  him  back  to  happiness  ;  but  she 
only  drove  the  arrow  deeper  into  his  soul,  l'lie 
more  he  saw  cause  to  love  her,  the  more  tortur- 
ing was  the  thought  that  he  was  soon  to  make 
her  wretched.  A  little  while,  thought  he,  and 
the  smile  will  vanish  from  that  cheek — the  soug 
will  die  away  from  those  lips — the  lustre  of  tnose 
eyes  will  be  queucued  with  sorrow  ;  and  the 
happy  heart  which  now  beats  lightly  in  that  bo- 
som, will  be  weighed  down,  like  mine,  by  the 
cares  and  miseries  of  the  world. 

At  length  he  came  to  me  one  day,  and  relat- 
ed his  whole  situation  in  the  tone  of  the  deepest 
despair.  When  1  had  beard  him  through,  1  in- 
luired,  "does  your  wife  know  all  this?" — At. 
tlie  question  he  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 
••  For  God's  sake"  cried  he,  •'  it  you  have  any 
pity  on  me,  do  not  mention  my  wife  ;  it  is  toe 
thought  of  her  that  drives  me  almost  to  mad- 
ness !" 

"  And  why  not?"  said  I.  *  She  must  know 
it  sooner  or  later:  you  cannot  keep  it  long  from 
her,  and  the  intelligence  may  break  upon  her  in 
a  more  startling  maimer,  than  it  imparted  uy 
yourself;  for  the  accents  ot  those  we  love  soft 


Besides 


you   are 


de- 
priving yourself  of  the  comforts  of  her  sympa- 
thy, anil  not  merely  that,  but  also  endangering 
the  only  bond  that  can  keep  hearts  together — an 
unreserved  community  of  thought  and  feeling. 
She  will  soon  perceive  that  something  is  secret- 
ly preying  upon  your  mind  ;  and  true  love  will 
not  brook  reserve,  but  feels  undervalued  and 
outraged,  when  even  the  sorrows  of  those  it 
loves  are  concealed  from  it." 

*  Oh  !  but  my  friend  !  to  think  what  a  blow  I 
am  to  give  to  all  her  future  prospects— how  I  am 
to  strike  her  very  soul  to  the  earth,  by  telling 
her  that  her  husband  is  a  beggar!  thatsheisto 
forego  all  the  elegancies  of  life — all  the  plea- 
sures of  society — t  >  sink  with  me  into  indigence 
and  obscurity  !  To  tell  her  that  I  have  dragged 
her  down  from  the  sphere  in  which  she  might 
have  continued  to  move  in  constant  brightness 
— the  light  of  every  eye — the  admiration  of 
every  heart !  How  can  she  bear  poverty  ?  she 
has  been  brought  up  in  all  the  refinements  of 
opulence.  How  can  she  bear  neglect  ?  she  has 
been  the  idol  of  society.  Oh.  it  will  break  her 
heart,  it  will  break  her  heart ! — ' 

I  saw  his  grief  was  eloquent,  and  I  let  it  have 
its  flow,  for  sorrow  relieves  itself  by  words. 
When  his  paroxism  had  subsided,  and  he  had 
relapsed  into  moody  silence,  1  resumed  the  sub- 
ject gently,  and  urged  him  to  break  his  situa- 
tion at  once  to  his  wife.  He  shook  his  head 
mournfully,  but  positively. 

•  But  how  are  you  to  keep  it  from  her  ?  It  is 
necessary  she  should  know  it,  that  you  may  take 
the  steps  proper  to  the  alteration  of  your  cir- 
cumstances. You  must  change  your  stile  of  liv- 
ing— nay,'  observing  a  pang  to  pass  across  his 
countenance,  '  do  not  let  tnat  afflict.you.  I  am 
sure  you  uave  never  placed  your  happiness  in 
outward  show — you  have  yet  friends,  warm 
friends,  who  will  not  think  the  worse  of  you  foe 
being  less  splendidly  lodged  ;  and  surely  it  does 
not  require  a  palace  to  be  happy  with  Mary.' 

'  I  could  be  happy  with  her,'  cried  he  convul- 
sively, '  in  a  hovel  ! — I  could  go  down  with  her 
into  poverty  and  the  dust ! — I  could — I  could — 
God  bless  her!  God  bless  her!'  cried  he,  burst- 
ing into  a  transport  of  grief  and  tenderness. 

'  And  believe  me,  my  friend,'  said  1,  stepping 
up,  and  grasping  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  •  be- 
lieve  me,  she  can  be  the  same  with  you.  Aye 
more:  it  will  be  a  source  of  pride  and  triumph 
to  her — it  will  call  forth  all  the  latent  ener.j  s 
and  f  rvent  sympathies  of  her  nature,  for  she 
will  rejoice  to  prove  that  she  loves  you  for  your- 
self. There  is  in  every  true  woman's  heart  a 
spark  of  heavenly  fire,  which  lies  dormant  in  the 
broad  day  ligut  of  prosperity  ;  but  which  kindles 
up,  and  beams  and  blazes  in  the  dark  hoar  of 
adversity.  No  man  knows  what  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  is — no  man  knows  what  a  ministerin  <■ 
angel  she  is — until  he  has  gone  with  her  through 
the  fiery  trials  of  this  world.' 

There  was  something  in  the  earnestness  of  man- 
ner, &  the   figurative  style  of  my  langua  ,.-,  tn  it 
i  caught  the  excileu  imagination  of  i_.es.it;.  I  knew 
j  the  auditor  1  had  to  deal  with,  &  followiug  up  the 
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impression  I  had  mads,  I  finished  by  persuading 
him  to  go  home  and  unburden  his  sad  heart  to  his 
wife. 

I  must  confess,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  said,  I 
felt  some  solicitude  for  the  result.  Who  can  cal- 
culate on  the  fortitude  of  one  whose  life  has  been  a 
round  of  pleasures?  Her  gay  spirits  might  revolt  at 
the  dark,  downward  path  of  low  humility,  suddenly 
pointed  out  before  her,  and  might  cling  to  the  sunny 
regions  in  which  they  had  hitherto  revelled  Be- 
sides, ruin  in  fashionable  life  is  accompanied  by  so 
many  galling  mortifications,  to  which  in  other  ranks, 
it  is  a  stranger  In  short,  I  could  not  meet  Leslie, 
the  next  morning,  without  trepidation.  He  had 
made  the  disclosure. 

'  And  how  did  she  bear  it  ?' 

*  Like  an  angel  !  It  seemed  rather  to  be  a  relief 
to  her  mind,  for  she  threw  her  arms  around  my 
'neck,  and  asked  if  this  was  all  that  had  lately 
riu.cie  me  unhappy — but.  poor  girl,'  added  he, '  she 
cannot  realize  the  change  we  must  undergo.  She 
has  no  idea  of  poverty  but  in  the  abstract  :  she  has 
only  read  of  it  in  poetry,  where  it  is  allied  to  love. 
She  feels  as  yet  no  privation  :  she  experiences  no 
want  of  accustomed  conveniencies  or  elegancies 
When  we  come  particularly  to  experience  its  sordid 
cares  its  paltry  wants,  its  petty  humiliations — then 
will  be  the  real  trial.' 

'  But,'  said  I,  '  now  that  you  have  got  over  the 
severest  task,  that  of  breaking  it  to  her,  the  sooner 
you  let  the  world  into  the  secret  the  better.  The 
disclosure  may  be  mortifying  ;  but  then  it  is  a  single 
misery,  and  soon  over,  whereas  you  otherwise  suf- 
fer it,  in  anticipation,  every  hour  in  the  day.  It  is 
not  poverty,  so  much  as  pretence,  that  harrasses  a 
ruined  man — the  struggle  between  a  proud  mind 
and  an  empty  purse — the  keeping  up  a  hollow  show 
that  must  soon  come  to  an  end.  Have  the  courage 
to  appear  poor,  and  you  disarm  poverty  of  its  sharp- 
est sting.'  On  this  point  I  found  Leslie  perfectly 
prepared.  He  had  no  false  pride  himself,  and  as 
to  his  wife,  she  was  only  anxious  to  conform  to 
their  altered  fortunes. 

Some  days  afterwards  he  called  upon  me  in  the 
evening.  He  had  disposed  of  his  dwelling  house, 
and  taken  a  small  cottage  in  the  country,  a  few 
miles  from  town.  He  had  been  busied  all  day  in 
sending  out  furniture.  The  new  establishment  re- 
quired few  arlicles,  and  those  of  the  simplest  kind. 
All  the  splendid  furniture  of  his  late  residence  had 
been  sold,  excepting  his  wife's  harp.  That,  be  said, 
was  too  closely  associated  with  the  idea  of  herself; 
it  be  longed  to  the  little  story  of  their  loves;  for 
some  of  the  sweetest  moments  of  their  courtship 
were  those  when  he  had  leaned  over  that,  instrument 
and  listening  lo  the  melting-tones  of  her  voice.  I 
could  not  but  smile  at  this  instance  of  romantic  gal- 
lantry in  a  doating  husband. 

He  was  now  going  out  to  the  cottage,  where  his 
wife  had  been  all  day,  superintending  its  arange- 
mest.  My  feelings  had  become  strongly  interested 
in  the  progress  of  his  family  story,  and  as  it  was 
evening,  I   offered  to  accompany  hiin. 

He  was  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 
and  as  we  walked  out,  fell  into  a  fit  of  gloomy 
musing. 

'  Poor  Mary!'  at  length  broke  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
from  his  lips. 

'  And  what  of  her,'  asked  I,  '  has  any  thing  hap- 
pened to  her.' 

4  What,'  said  he,  darting  an  impatient  glance, '  is 


it  notliingto  be  reduced  to  this  paltry  situation — pi 
be  caged  in  a  miserable  cottage — to  be  obliged  to 
toil  almost  in  the  menial  concerns  of  her  wretched 
habitation  !' 

'  Has  she  then  repined  at  the  change  ?' 

'  Repined  !  she  has  been  nothing  but  sweetness 
and  good  humour.  Indeed,  she  seems  in  better 
spirits  than  I  have  ever  known  her  ;  she  has  been 
to  me  all  love,  and  tenderness,  and  comfort  !' 

•  Admirable  girl  !'  exclaimed  1.  '  You  call  your- 
self poor,  my  friend;  you  never  were  so  rich — you 
never  knew  the  boundless  treasures  of  excellence 
you  possessed  in  that  woman.' 

'  Oh,  but  my  friend,  if  this  first  meeting  at  the 
cottage,  were  over,  1  think  I  could  then  be  comfort- 
able. But  this  is  her  first  day  of  real  experience  : 
She  has  been    introduced  into   a  humble  dwelling 

she  has  been  employed  all  day  arranging 

its  miserable  equipments — she  has  for  the  fir-t  time 
known  the  fatigues  of  domestio  employment — she 
has  for  the  first  time  looked  around  her  on  a  home 
destitute  of  every  thing  elegant,  and  almost  conve- 
nient ;  and  may  now  be  sitting  down,  exhausted  and 
spiritless,  brooding  over  a  prospect  of  future  pov- 
erty.' 

There  was  a  degree  of  probability  in  this  pic- 
ture that  1  could  not  gainsay,  so  we  walked  on  in 
silence. 

After  turning  from  the  main  road,  up  a  narrow 
lane,  so  thickly  shaded  by  forest  trees,  as  to  give 
t  a  complete  air  of  seclusion,  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  cottage.  It  was  humble  enough  in  its  appear- 
ance for  the  most  pastoral  poet  ;  and  yet  it  had  a 
pleasing  rural  look. —  A  wild  vine  had  overrun  one 
end  with  a  profusion  of  foliage  ;  a  few  trees  threw 
their  branches  gracefully  over  it  ;  and  I  observed 
several  pots  of  flowers  tastefully  disposed  about  the 
door,  and  on  the  grass  plot  in  front.  A  small  wick 
et  gate  opened  upon  a  footpath  that  wound  through 
some  shrubbery  to  the  door.  Just  as  we  approach- 
ed, we  heard  the  sound  of  music — Leslie  grasped 
ray  arm  ;  we  paused  and  listened.  It  was  Mary's 
voice,  in  a  style  of  the  most  touching  simplicity, 
singing  a  little  air  of  which  her  husband  was  pecu- 
liarly fond. 

I  felt  Leslie's  hand  tremble  on  my  arm.  He  step- 
ped forward,  to  bear  more  distinctly.  His  step  made 
a  noise  on  the  gravel  walk.  A  bright  beautiful  face 
glanced  out  of  the  window,  and  vanished — alight 
footstep  was  heard — and  Mary  came  tripping  forth 
to  meet  us.  She  was  in  a  pretty  rural  dress  of  white; 
a  few  wild  flowers  were  twisted  in  her  line  hair  ;  a 
fresh  bloom  was  on  her  cheek  ;  her  whole  counte- 
nance beamed  with  smiles — I  had  never  seen  her 
look  so  lovely. 

'  My  dear  George,'  cried  she,  '  I  am  so  glad 
you  are  come;  I've  been  watching  and  watching 
for  you,  and  running  down  the  lane,  and  looking 
out  for  you.  I've  set  out  a  table  under  a  beauti- 
ful tree  behind  the  cottage  ;  and  I've  been  gath- 
ering some  of  the  most  delicious  strawberries, 
for  I  know  you  are  fond  of  them — and  we  have 
such  excellent  cream— and  every  thing  is  so 
sweet  and  still  here — Oh  !'  said  siic,  putting  her 
arm  within  his,  and  looking  up  brightly  iu  his 
face,  '  01),  we  shall  be  so  snug!' 

Poor  Leslie  was  overcome. — 'Ae  caught  her  to 

his  bosom — he  folded  his  arms  around  her — he 

kissed  her  again  and  again — he'could  not  speak, 

but  the  tears  gushed  into  his  eyes.     And  he  has 

ften  assured  me,  that  though  the  world  has  since  | 

one  prosperously  with  him,  and  his  Hie  has  been 


i  happy  one,  yet  never  has  he  experienced  a  mo- 
nent  of  such  unutterable  felicity. 


AGRICULTURE. 


From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Virginia. 

ON  INDIAN  CORN. 

A  paper  presented  btj  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,   Vice 
President. 

MANY  experienced  farmers  (and  among  others 
the  highly  distinguished  president  '.if  the  agricul- 
tural society  of  Pennsylvania)  are  of  opinion,  that 
wheat  ought  not  to  be  sown  upon  corn  land.  I 
presume  this  opinion  was  formed  when  the  prac- 
tice was  to  sow  upon  our  corn  fields  when  they 
were  hard  and  foul,  with  the  corn  standing,  and 
with  a  slight  ploughing  with  a  single  horse  plough. 
In  any  rotation  of  crops,  if  the  corn  land  is  ma- 
nured and  the  corn  taken  off  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
land  being  well  ploughed, and  seeded  in  good  time, 
I  consider  it  good  husbandry.  Corn  is  not  as  mild 
or  ameliorating  a  fallow  crop  as  some  others;  but 
it  is  of  so  much  value  as  to  justify  its  culture  in 
this  way,  even  if  more  indulgence  is  given  to  the 
■  and  in  other  parts  of  the  course.  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  viho  was  less  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  corn  than  we  are,  speaks  of  it  as  an  excellent} 
fallow  crop.  I  beg  leave  to  state  to  the  socit-  y 
the  opinion  of  that  gentleman  in  his  own  words; 
when  speaking  of  the  agriculture  of  France,  he 
says,  "  when  I  give  the  course  of  the  French 
crops,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  only  good  hus- 
bandry in  the  kingdom,  (some  small  and  very 
rich  districts  excepted,)  arises  from  the  posses- 
sion and  management  of  this  plant,  (corn.)  Where 
there  is  no  maize,  there  are  fallows  ;  and  where 
there  are  fallows  the  people  starve  for  want.  For 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  to  live  upon  a  plant, 
which  is  a  preparation  for  wheat,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  their  cattle  fat  upon  the  leaves  of  it, 
is  to  possess  a  treasure,  for  which  they  are  indebt- 
ed to  their  climate."  In  another  part  of  his  work, 
Mr.  Young  says,  '•  whatever  merit  is  found  in 
French  agriculture,  depends  on  one  of  those  two 
points,  either  upon  extraordinary  fertility  of  soil, 
as  in  the  case  of  Flanders,  Alsace,  and  the  Ga- 
ronne, or  on  the  culture  of  a  plant  particularly 
adapted  to  the  southern  or  middle  climates  of  the 
kingdom  ;  that  is  maize  ;"  which  plant  he  says  is 
never  found  on  hard  or  even  ordinary  soils.  I  have 
before  given  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  quantity  of 
land  that  should  be  planted  in  corn  ought  to  be 
confined  to  what  a  farmer  can  manure  on  rich  but- 
toms.  Upon  such  land  if  it  can  be  seeded  in  go'  d 
order  and  in  good  time,  I  believe,  witn  Mr.  Young, 
corn  will  be  found  a  good  fallow  crop.  This  1  un- 
derstand to  be  the  opinion  of  the  President  of  this 
society,  whose  authority  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
respect.  Upon  a  Virginia  farm  with  the  force  u- 
sually  employed,  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that 
more  land  can  be  sown  in  wheat  than  can  be  culti- 
vated in  corn,  as  the  preparation  for  wheat  is  chief- 
ly made  after  the  culture  of  corn  is  over.  My  opi- 
nion therefore  is,  that  our  wlieat  crops  in  the  wheat 
counties,  must  be  made  both  upon  corn  land  and 
clover  fallows.*     Whether  it  is  proper  or  not  to 


*  These  are  not  the  fallows  so  justly  reprobated  by  Mr. 
Young,  the  French  course  he  speaks  of,  is  wheat,  fallow, 
rye. 
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sow  wheat  upon  corn  land,  so  great  a  proportion  of 
the  people  of  Virginia,  rely  upon  that  sort  of  land 
for  their  crops'of  wheat,  that  any  management  that 
promises  to  increase  the  crop  of  wheat  aftercorn. 
would  he  useful,  and  I  have  no  douht  will  he  well 
received.  If  is  but  a  Fpw  years  since  the  practice 
was  universal  to  sow  wheat  among  the  standing 
corn;  that  practice  is  now  and  properly  so  general- 
ly exploded,  that  it  is  rare  to  see  a  field  managed 
in  that  way.  The  corn  is  now  cut  up  and  stacked 
in  the  field,  or  hauled  off  at  once,  and  the  land 
ploughed  before  it  is  seeded.  The  only  objection 
to  this  is,  that  it  makes  the  seeding  too  late,  so 
that  the  wheat  has  not  sufficient  strength  of  root 
to  bear  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  our 
irregular  winters  ;  it  is  less  able  to  resist  the  fly  in 
the  spring  and  more  subject  to  rust,  and  the  more 
common  calamity  in  this  climate  of  ripening  too 
suddenly  :  the  inevitable  consequence  of  which  is 
the  grain  being  light  and  shrivelled.  The  impor- 
tance of  sowing  wheat  in  proper  time  upon  land 
in  good  order, is  known  to  every  farmer.  It  usual- 
ly makes  the  difference  of  a  good  or  a  saving  crop, 
and  one  that  will  not  pay  the  expense  of  seed  and 
culture.  Until  we  had  to  combat  with  that  most 
formidable  foe  the  Hessian  Fly.  our  seed  time  was 
ample  ;  wheat  was  sowed  from  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust to  the  middle  of  October.  The  opinion  now 
is,  that  there  is  little  chance  for  wheat  to  escape 
the  fly  in  the  fall,  if  it  is  sown  earlier  than  the  8th 
or  10th  of  October,  and  as  little  of  its  preservation 
from  the  same  enemy  in  the  spring,  if  sown  after 
October.  Twenty  days,  subject  to  a  deduction  for 
Sundays  and  for  r.in,  would  reduce  the  seeding 
time  to  1-2  or  15  days.  To  this  society,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  sav,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  accom- 
plish the  cutting  up  the  corn,  the  stacking,  haul- 
ing it  off.  and  to  plough  and  seed  all  the  wheat 
land  of  a  farm  in  that  time,  with  or  without  fal- 
lows ;  and  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  would  justify  the 
expectation  of  a  crop.  If  it  shall  be  found  that 
the  Lawler  wheat  does  resist  the  fly  after  it  is 
generally  sown,  it  will  be  a  treasure  (if  in  no  other 
way)  in  lengthening  the  seed  time.  If  we  could 
safely  sow  two  weeks  earlier  than  we  do,  it  would 
add  immensely  to  the  crop  in  all  the  clay  country: 
but  I  fear  when  there  shall  be  no  other  wheat  seed- 
ed, it  will  be  found,  that  grain  will  be  as  subject  to 
destruction  as  rye  is,  when  there  is  no  wheat  for 
this  insect  to  make  use  of  in  propagating  itself.  I 
offer  to  the  society  the  result  of  an  experiment  1 
made  last  year  upon  half  a  field  of  an  hundred  a- 
cresof  corn,  that  was  highly  satisfactory,  as  it  en- 
abled me  to  sow  my  corn  land  in  better  time  and 
in  better  order  than  I  could  have  done  in  any 
other  mode. 

I  have  been  long  apprised  of  a  practice,  which  I 
believe  commenced  on  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Potomac,  and  has  now  spread  itself  considerably, 
of  cutting  down  corn  and  stacking  it,  precisely  at 
the  time,  and  in  the  state  in  which  we  would,  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  pull  the  corn  blades. 
When  I  had  the  pleasure,  some  years  ago,  to  be  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Julm  Lewis,  in  Bath  county,  a- 
bout  the  10th  September,  out  of  a  crop  of  100 
acres  of  corn,  he  had  then  cut  and  stacked  50 
acres,  and  informed  ine  he  should  continue  until 
he  bad  secured  the  whole  in  the  same  way  ;  that 
he  bad  repeatedly  done  it  befort.aud  that  he  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  he  did  not  make  less  corn 
than  he  would  have  done  under  the  old  manage- 
ment ;  that  he  had  vastly  more  provender  for  cat 
tie  than  he  would  have  had  in  the  common  mod. 
of  saving  the  fodder,   and  there   was  a  saving    oi 


half  the  labor.     On  my    return  to    Albemarle,   I 
mentioned  it  to  my   neighbours   what  I   had  seen 
and  heard,  and  suggested  the  benefit  we  might  de- 
rive from  pursuing  the  same   practice  :  but  the 
universal  opinion  was, that  our  corn  would  either 
rot  or  s'irive!,  if  cut  in  that  state.     I  had  two  ex- 
periments made  the  next  year,  but  they  were  ex- 
ecuted in  the  manner  that  such  experiments  usu- 
ally are,  by  unwilling  agents.     In  1817,  my  loss 
of  wheat  by  the  fly  was  so  great,  particularly  upon 
my  late  sown  and  badly  prepared  corn  fi-lds,  that 
I  determined,  in  future,  to  confine  my  seeding  to 
land  which  I  could  sow  in  good  time,  and  in  good 
order.    In  the  course  of  last  winter.   I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  a  gentleman  (VVm. 
Steinbergen,   Ksq.)  who  had  practised  for   many 
years  the  early  cutting  up  of  corn  ;  his  assuran- 
ces were  so  positive  as  to  the  saving  of  labour,  the 
security  of  the  corn  and  the  increase  of  feed  for 
stock,  that  I  determined  to  make  the  experiment 
this  year  upon  a  scale  and  in  a  way  that  would  be 
conclusive,  and  in  a  place  that  others  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging  of  it  as  well  as  myself. 
With  this  view,  I  selected  a  field  in  the  fork  of  a 
very  public  road — the  field  was  nearly  square.    I 
divided    it  into  two  equal  parts,  as  nearly   as  I 
could  by  the  eye,  and   had  all  the  corn  cut  and 
stacked  by   the,  middle  of  September  from  that 
part  of  the   field  lying  on  and   nearest   the   two 
roads.  This  field  bad  been  planted  early  in  April, 
but  the  corn  came  up  so  badly  that  it  was  re-plant- 
ed in  May.     The  entire   crop  was  from   the  re- 
planted corn.     This  circumstance,  with   an   un- 
usually dry  season,    the  land  not  being  thorough- 
ly wet  from  the  planting  to  the  cutting  up  of  the 
corn,)  caused  the  crop  to  be  very  late.     When  it 
was  cut,  except  those  parts  of  the  field  which  had 
been    manured,  I  thought  the  corn  was   rather 
green  to  make  it  safe  to  pull  the  fodder.     My  ma- 
nager, Mr.  Win.  S.  Fowler,  whose  skill  and  judg 
ment  1  relied  very  much  upon  in  other  things,  ex- 
pressed great  reluctance  at  risking  so  much  corn, 
and  great  apprehensions  as  to  the  result.     Imme- 
diately after  the  corn  was  cut,  and  before  it  was 
all  stacked,  we  had.three  days  rain.  The  opinion 
of  all  who  saw  the  corn,  was,  that  the  crop  was 
ruined.     About  the  middle  of  October,  my  people 
began  to  use  it  for  hogs,  and  from  the  10th  to  the 
loth  of  November,  the  remainder  was  pulled  and 
housed.     The  corn  was  found  as  good  as  that  half 
of  the  field  which  was  not  cut ;  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  long  forage  for  stock,  not  as  good  per- 
naps,  as  well  cured  biades,  but  greater  in  quanti 
ty  and    value  than  would  have   been  had    in   the 
coma. on  way.     Upon  a  farm  where  two-fifths  ol 
the  land  is  in  clover,  as  much  hay,  (a  better  food 
for  horses  than  fodder)  can  be  made,  as  the  horses 
of  a  farm  can  require. — This   course   is  recom- 
mended  by  a  great  saving  of  time  at  the  busiest 
season  of  the  vearj  except  harvest.     lam    confi 
dent  the  corn  can  be   cut  and  stacked  in  half  the 
time  that  will  be  required  to  save  the  blades  and 
tops  in  the  present  mode.     In  fodder  getting,  the 
great  consumption  of  time   is  in  passing  over  the 
field  so  often  row  by  row. — In  the  old   method, 
this  is  done  at  least  five  times  ;  in  the  new,  the 
corn  is   cut  and  stacked  at  two  operations.      The 
hauling   where  every    thing  is  removed  from    the 
field  ,as  it  should  be.  is  tue  same  in  the  new  and 
the  old  method  ;  but  the   great  and    decided    re- 
commendation of  it  i«s,  that  the  land  is  better  pre- 
pmed,and  the  wheat  sown  in  good  time. 

In  the  old  method,  about  itie  middle  of  October 
is  as  boon  as  it  is  thought  sale  to  cue  and  stack  the 


corn-  When  the  corn  is  stacked  entire,  the  bottom 
of  the  stack  is  more  open,  and  the  ears  are  not 
pressed  upon  each  other  as  they  are  when  every 
thing  is  stripped  from  the  stalk  but  the  ear.  If 
the  preparations  of  the  corn  land  commenced  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  October,  the  works,  from  the 
hurried  manner  in  which  it  is  done,  is  badly  exe- 
cuted— and  the  seeding  unavoidably  delayed  to 
too  late  a  period  ;  whereas  by  having  our  fallows 
in  order  by  the  time  fodder  is  ripe,  the  whole  pre- 
paration for  seeding  may  be  completed  by  the 
time  it  will  be  safe  to  sow.  The  mere  seeding 
when  it  is  done  with  the  harrow,  as  it  should  be 
upon  well  ploughed  land,  is  quickly  performed. 
These  objects  will  be  facilitated  by  planting  a  for- 
ward corn,  that  will  ripen  several  weeks  earlier 
than  th  corn  which  is  generally  cultivated.  There 
is  a  difference  of  at  least  two  weeks  between  a 
corn  that  is  made  by  many  of  my  neighbors  in 
Albemarle,  and  considered  a  productive  grain, 
(which  has  an  unusually  small  red  cob)  and  the 
common  corn  of  our  country.  Mr.  Richard  Samp- 
son and  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Randolph  (Tuckahoe) 
two  valuable  members  of  our  society,  recommend 
highly  a  forward  corn  they  cultivate,  which  1  be- 
lieve was  brought  originally  from  the  state  of  New- 
York.  The  practice  above  the  mountains,  is  to  cut 
eight  rows  and  leave  eight.  When  the  field  is 
gone  over  in  this  way,  they  return  and  cut  the  re- 
mainder, which  is  put  on  the  outsidcs  of  the  stacks 
first  secured  :  by  this  management  the  interior  of 
the  stack  is  better  cured  than  if  it  all  was  st.icked 
at  once.  I  did  not  however,  pursue  this  method  ; 
my  corn  was  all  cut  at  once,  and  it  was  intended 
to  let  it  take  a  day's  sun  on  the  ground,  .seven- 
teen rows  being  put  together,  and  the  corn  stack- 
ed upon  the  middle  row  of  the  seventeen.  1  re- 
commend this  practice  with  great  confidence,  but 
at  the  same  time  advise  all  those  who  are  in  the 
least  skeptical  to  make  the  experiment  upon  a 
small  scale — so  that  if  they  do  not  succeed,  the 
loss  will  not  be  material.  This  caution  will  be  ob- 
served by  all  prudent  farmers,  upon  every  occa- 
sion, where  great  changes  are  recommended  to 
them.  In  the  first  experiment,  let  the  quantity  of 
corn,  cut  as  early  as  I  proposed,  be  confined  to 
what  will  be  sufficient  for  fattening  the  hogs  rais- 
ed on  the  farm,  and  what  will  be  necessary  for 
consumption  in  the  course  ol  the  fall.  It  will  not 
escape  an  experienced  farmer,  that  corn  managed 
in  this  way,  will  be  more  secure  from  frost.  The 
"utsides  of  the  stalks  will  cure  quickly,  and  the 
inner  be  impervious  to  frost. 

The  credit  of  this  change  in  the  management  of 
corn,  is  due  to  the  people  of  the  South  Branch  of 
Fotomac,  who  are  as  yet  but  little  in  the  habit  of 
making  wheat,  aud  derive  no  advantage  from  the 
culture  ol  corn  as  a  preparation  for  wheat.  No  cir- 
cumstance can  afford  stronger  evidence  of  the 
value  of  Agricultural  Societies,  than  the  tact,  tnut 
in  one  part  of  this  state  a  practice  should  have 
prevailed  for  more  than  thirty-live  yeas,  ami  ne 
unknown  to  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  whom  it  would  be  most  useful.  If  1  do 
not  overrate  its  importance,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  being  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  de- 
pend most  upon  their  corn  land  lor  their  wheat 
crops.  Through  this  and  other  societies  I  flatter 
myself)  there  will  be  so  rapid  an  interchange  of 
information  in  future,  that  the  benefit  ol  an  im- 
provement in  one  part  of  our  country  will  be 
speedily  communicated  tu  every  pari  ol  it. 

W.  (J.  -NICHOLAS. 
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gCZf  When  this  paper  was  read  to  the  Society,  Mr 
Steinbergen,  from  Shenandoah,  and  Mr.  Mackiefrona  Har 
dv,  two  highly  respectable  members  of  the  Society,  Touch- 
ed for  the  good  effects  of  the  practice  I  have  recommended, 
from  Sn  years  experience.  Upon  the  great  points  about 
Which  there  could  be  any  doubt,  the  testimony  of  these 
jrentlemm  must  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  They 
both  confirmed  my  statement,  that  the  grain  was  equally 
safe  and  good,  and  that  the  value  of  the  forage  was  increas- 
ed, and  a  great  saving  of  labor. 

AN  ADDRESS, 

To  the  "  Maryland  .IgHcullural  Society'"  from  the  President, 

Robert  Smith,  Esquire. 

In  this  country  agriculture  ought  to  he  consider 
ed.  as  the  most  honorable,  as  well  as  the  most  use- 
ful of  all  the  employments  of  man.  It  was  so  es- 
teemed by  the  wisest,   the  richest,  and  the   most 
powerful  nations  of  antiquity.  The  Egyptians,  the 
Carthagenians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  as  ap 
pears  from  all  accounts,  carried  this  all  important 
art  to  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown  to  us.     At 
one  period,  however,  from  a  coincidence  of  pecu 
liar  circumstances,  the  lands  of  Italy  were  neglect 
ed,  as  are,   at  this  time,  the  lands  of  Maryland. 
The  whole  country  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  dis- 
tress.    So  awful,  indeed,  was  the  crisis,  as  to  re- 
quire the  interposition  of  the  government.     To  a 
distinguished  personage,   universally  admired  for 
his  knowledge  and  beloved  for  his  virtues,  appl 
cation  was  made   for  his  best  endeavours  to  rouse 
the   people  from   their  lethargy  and   to  excite,   in 
them  a  passion  for  agriculture.     The  result  of  this 
application,  was  the  publication  of  the  celebrated 
Georgtcks — a  work,  in  which  are  to  be  found  the 
best  precepts  and  rules  of  husbandry,  recommend 
ed  in  a  style  and   manner  the  most  charming  and 
persuasive.     Instantly   was  manifested  a  spirit  of 
agricultural  improvement,  which  soon   diffused  it- 
self throughout  the  whole  country. 

Not  having  a  Virgil  to  arouse  us  from  our  mor- 
bid indolence,  our  otdy  practical  expedient  is  the 
formation  of  well  organised  agricultural  societies- 
These  institutions  will,  I  trust,  prove  the  salutary 
means  of  averting  the  impending  calamities.  Such 
associations  aft'ord  opportunities  of  comparing  the 
multifarious  practices  of  the  most  judicious  culti- 
vators of  the  soil.  They  combine  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  field  the  experiments  of  the  laborato 
ry.  They  furnish  facilities,  not  only  for  acquir 
ing,  but  for  diffusing  useful  information.  They 
promote  the  introduction  of  the  best  animals,  seeds 
plants,  and  implements  of  husbandry.  They  ex- 
cite a  laudable  emulation.  And  thus,  in  their  ef- 
fects, they  necessarily  tend  to  accelerate  the  pro 
gress  of  agricultural  knowledge.  With  a  view  to 
these  important  advantages,  this  society  has  been 
established. 

In  our  estimate  of  the  considerations,  which 
ought  to  induce  us  to  make  an  effort  to  restore  fer- 
tility to  the  exhausted  soil  of  Maryland,  we  can- 
not but  duly  appreciate  its  geographical  and  its 
other  natural  advantages.  From  its  central  posi- 
tion, exposed  to  the  extremes  of  neither  heat  nor 
cold,  we  enjoy  a  most  delightful  climate.  Witl . 
such  exceptions,  as  are  applicable  to  most  coun- 
tries, our  lands  were  originally  very  fertile  ;  and 
they  are,  at  this  time,  susceptible,  not  only  of  res- 
toration, but  of  the  hi^hestdegree  of  improvement. 
Our  climate  and  soil  are  remarkably  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  bar- 
ley, clover,  timothy,  potatoes,  turnips,  aud  all  culi 


es,  cherries  and  other  fine  fruits.  The  Chesapeake 
!?ay  and  its  trihutnrv  ri  afford  (o  all  the  coun 

ties  of  the  Eastern  and  to  manv  of  the  Western 
■>hore,  incalculable  advantages  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  produce  to  market.  And  the  facilities, 
thus  enjnved,  necessarily  tend  greatly  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  lands  of  those  counties. 

Important,  however,  as  are  our  natural  atlvanta 
ges,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  they  have  not  been 
July  cherished.  Our  ancestors,  finding  themsel- 
ves in  possession  of  a  soil  rich,  as  they  fancied, 
>eyond  the  possibility  of  injury,  employed,  in  the, 
outset,  all  their  forces  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
and  Indian  corn.  They  afterwards  superinducetl 
two  other  exhausting  crops,  wheat  and  oats.  Un- 
der these  destructive  crops,  without  any  interven- 
ng  meliorating  ones,  our  lands  have  been  greatly 
injured  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  our  for- 
tunes have  been  much    impaired.     These   gloomy 


wheat  thereon,  thev  plough  in  immediately  after 
harvest,  ami  the  ground  thus  ploughed,  they,  in  the 
fall,  harrow  we!1,  and  then  thev  haul  nut,  spread 
and  plough  in  the  manure  as  a  preparation  for  the 
sowing  of  wheat. 

The  wheat  ground  is  laid  off"  in  wide  furrows, 
and  the  seed  put  in,  not  with  a  plough,  but  with  a 
harrow. 

The  whole  of  their  wheat  ground  is  in  the  spring 
invariably  sown  with  clover. 

The  second  crop  of  clover  is.  by  them,  not  pas- 
tured, but  cut  for  the  seed. 

They  have  not,  as  was  formerlv  their  practice, 
particular  pieces  of  ground,  called  meadows,  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  scythe. 

Under  this  svste  «,  every  farmer,  small  as  well 
as  great,  is,  in  addition  to  his  crop,  able,  anH,  in 
fact,  is  in  the  practice  of  selling  every  year  a  cer- 
tain   number  of  beeves.   Bv  th"se  he  'ves   he  is, 


bservations  however,  are  not  applicable  to  all  ourmorever,  enabled  to  accumulate  the  requisite  quan- 
inded   estates. — From  a  personal  knowledge   of  tity  of  manure.     And  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notn  e, 

that,  notwithstanding  the  richness  of  his  soil  every 


many,  and  from  accurate  information  of  the  oth- 
■r  counties,  I  have  the   proud  satisfaction  of  say- 
ng,  that  in  every   county  of  our  state  are  to  be 
seen  farms  under  a  course  of  tillage,  and  husban- 
ry,  not  excelled  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  nevertheless  must  he  admitted  that  our  estates 
have  not,  generally,  been  cultivated    to  the  best 
advantage.     But  to  what  country,  and  especially 
to  what  new  country,   may  not  this  remark  be  ap- 
plied ?  Let  us  not,  then,    content  ourselves  in  re- 
proaching  the   practices  of  times  past.     Let  our 
views  be  prospective.     Let  every  man  endeavour 
to   the  utmost  of  his   power,  to   correct  existing 
mperfections,  and  to  introduce  a  better  system. 
'  Hog  opus,  hie  labor  est." 
In  our  advances  towards  improvement,  the  first 


such  fanner  sows  with  wheat  only  as  much  ground 
as  he  is  then  able  to  manure  well,  and  that  the 
extent  of  his  wheat  field  is  ever  regulated  by  his 
heap  of  stable  manure. 

A  proprietor  of  one  of  these  farms,  statin?  his 
average  clear  profits,  assured  me  that  al'  the  work 
was  performed  by  himself  and  one  hired  laborer. 
T  expressed  my  surprise  that  such  an  amount  of 
profits  could  proceed  from  the  labors  of  two  men. 
Don't  you  see,  said  he,  pointing  to  a  number  of 
beeves  in  a  clover  field,  how  hard  those  fellows  are 
working  for  me  ? — Such  co-adjutors  are  at  the  ser- 
vice of  every  man  who  will  adopt  a  similar  system 
of  husbandry. 

To  the  Pennsylvania  rotation  there  may  be  made 
this  objection,  viz: — that  three  farinaceous  crops, 
corn,  oats,  and  wheat,  follow  each  other.      The  in- 


requisite  is  a  disposition  to  attend  carefully  to  the 

practices  of  agriculturists  of  long  experience  and 

of  established  reputation.     In  a  comparative  viewjjurious  effects  of  such  a  succession,  it  may  be  in 

of  the  variously  managed  estates  of  our  country,  it  ferred,  reasoning  a  postereori,  have  been  abundant- 
ly obviated  by  the  ploughing  in  of  the  oat-stubble, 
and  by  the  high  manuring  of  their  wheat  ground. 
At  all  events,  the  Pennsylvanians  cannot  but  be 
tenacious  of  their  present  system,  as  their  farms, 
under  it,  exhibit  no  marks  of  deterioration,  but 
on  the  contrary,  every  indication  of  progressive 


is  observable,  that,  in  every  well  conducted  farm, 
there  is  a  systematical  rotation  of  crops.  It,  thence 
nay  be  assumed,  as  a  postulate,  that  no  farm  can 
be  profitably  conducted  without  such  a  regular  ro- 
tation. The  question,  then,  which  presents  itself 
t  the  threshold,  is,  which  rotation  is  the  best  ?  To 


this  preliminary  inquiry,  no  answer  can  be  given  improvement. 

that  would  suit  universally.  Much  depends  on  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  lands  of  Maryland 
circumstances,  viz  :  the  climate,  the  soil,  the  dis-cannot  be  reclaimed,  and  of  course  that  the  for- 
tance  from  the  market,  the  size,  the  character  of  tunes  of  our  farmers  cannot  be  improved,  but  by 
the  farm,  &c  &c.  Every  person,  therefore,  will  adoptingand  pursuing  ajudicious  rotationof  crops, 
form  a  system  for  himself,  according  to  these  cir- 1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  for  cons'ulera- 
cumstances.  tion  another  system,  under   which  a  farm  would 

In  the  best  cultivated   parts  of  Pennsylvania,  be  divided  into  seven  fields,  viz: 
their  farms  are  generally  divided  intone  fields —  1st  year — Indian  corn  interspersed  with  as  many 


and  the  rotation  of  crops  adopted  by  them  is  as 
follows,  viz: 

1st  year — Indian  corn 

2d     ::    —Oats 

3d     : :   — Wheat 

4th    :  :   — Clover  and  Timothy  for  hay 

5th    :  :   — Do  do     fur  pasturage. 

In  viewing  every  such  farm,  five  fields  are  seen: 
ne  in  indian  corn,  one  in  oats,  one  in  wheat,  one 


pumpkins  and  beans  as  can  grow  to  advan- 
tage and  the  head  lands  in  buck-wheat. 

2d  year — Swedish  turnips  in  drills,  or  part  in  Swe- 
dish turnips  and  part  in  potatoes. 

3d  year — Spring  Barley,  or  oats,  or  both. 

4th  year — Wheat 

oth  year — Clover  and  Timothy  for  hay. 

6th  year — Clover  and  Timothy  for  pasturage,  or 
to  be  cut  for  soiling. 


n  clover  and  timothy  for  hay,  and  one  in  clover  7th  year — Rye. 

or  pasturage.  As  Indian  corn  is  a  hungry  feeder;  as  for  it  ma- 

For  their  wheat  ground  they  are  in  the   habit  of  wire  cannot  be  too  coarse  or  too  abundant,  it  is  re- 
reserving  all  their  stable  manure  made  during  the  commended  that  the  manure  of  the  firm  yard  made 


pri  ceding  winter. 

To  their  Indian  corn,   oats  and  clover  they  ap- 
ply plaster  of  paris. 


i.ary  vegetables,  and  also  to  apples,  pears,  peach-|    Their  oat-stubble,  with  a  view  to  the  sowing  of 


in  the  course  of  the  preceding  winter,  be  every 
spring,  appiied  to  the  corn  field,  and  be  well  cover- 
ed by  the  plough.  This  is  deemed  preferable  to 
the  practice  of  reserving  it  for  the  autumn.  In  the 
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latter  case  it  is  exposed  to  'he  injuries  of  the  sun, 
the  winds,  and  the  rains  during  the  whole  S'ltn- 
nrr,  and  is,  moreover,  during  all  that  time,  alto- 
gether inoperative.  In  the  former  case  it  is  pro 
tecteJ  from  those  injuries,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
is  onerativein  greatly  augmenting  a  valuable  crop. 
Indian  corn,  under  this  practice,  lias,  to  my  know- 
ledge, heen  extremely  luxuriant.  Hut  in  sowing 
oats,  the  ensuing  spring,  upon  such  corn  fields, 
there  has  heen  evt-rv  year  a  mortifying  disappoint- 
ment The  ground  in  every  instance,  proved  to 
be  too  rich  For  oats,  and  was,  moreover,  crowded 
with  multitudes  of  weeds.  The  experience  of 
these  vexatious  evils  has  suggested  the  idea  of  an 
intervening  crop  of  Swedish  turnips  in  drills,  or 
turnips  and  potatoes,  with  a  view  to  the  clearing 
of  t'.ie  ground,  as  well  as  to  the  obtaining  of  valu- 
able roots,  that  delight  in  a  rich  soil. 

This  proposed  rotation  of  crops  would  tend  to 
clean,  as  well  as  to  improve  ground.  It  would,  it 
is  believed,  eventually  eradicate  even  garlic  it- 
self. It  would,  moreover,  furnish  the  great  desi? 
deratum,  a  regular  supply  of  both  summer  and 
winter  food  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 

In  undertaking  to  reclaim  an  exhausted  farm 
there  will  he  experienced  no  serious  difficulties 
but  in  the  beginning.  And  these  difficulties  will 
proceed  altogether  From  the  deficiency  of  winter 
and  summer  food  for  the  maintenance  of  the  st  'ck 
necessary  to  produce  the  requis  te  manure.  Ef- 
fectual measures,  then,  must,  in  the  outset,  be  ta- 
ken to  provide  clover  or  other  artificial  grasses, 
for  hav  in  winter  and  for  pasturage  or  for  soiling 
in  summer,  and  also  a  plentiful  supply  o!  pump- 
kins and  Swedish  turnips  for  food  during  the  au- 
tumn, winter  and  spring  months. 

Stable  manure  is  confessedly  an  essential,  in- 
dispensable article.  Without  it  the  farmer  la- 
bours in  vain.  To  obtain  it  he  must  have  a  com- 
petent number  of  neat  cattle  and  other  stock. 
And  to  maintain  such  a  stock  he  must  have  an  a- 
dequate  supply  of  summer  and  winter  food.  It 
hence  results,  that  no  rotation  of  crops  can  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  unless  it  ensure  a  compe- 
tent supply  of  winter  and  summer  food  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  neat  cattle  and  other  stock, 
as  may  be  sufficient  to  make  all  the  manure  tie 
cessary  for  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
fartn. 

From  the  Practical  American  Gardener,  published  by  Fielding 
Lucas,  jun. 

Tot  tVve  mont\\  of  Awgwst. 

[Seepage  168.] 

Gemral  Observations. 

All  kinds  of  seedling  trees  and  shrubs,  must  now  be 
kept  perfectly  clear  from  weeds  ;  in  dry  weather,  be 
careful  to  water  them  frequently,  whether  in  beds,  boxes 
or  pots. 

Hoe  the  ground  well  between  the  rows  of  trees  ;  and 
train  up  the  various  sorts  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs  ;  but 
leave  some  small  shoots  to  detain  the  sap,  for  the 
strengthening  of  those  parts. 

Towards  ihe  end  of  this  month  prepare  the  ground  for 
autumn  planting,  and  begin  to  clear  and  trench  those  va- 
cant places,  where  you  intend  to  pla  .1  trees  or  shrubs  of 
a  ly  kind  in  October  or  November,  &c. 

If  the  land  be  of  a  stilf  nature,  l.y  .t  up  in  high  sloping 
ridges,  by  exposing  m  re  s.irface  to  tne  sun,  rain,  ami 
dens,  which  will  grea  ly  improve  it,  and  it  can  by  this 
means,  he  the  more  expeditiously  levelled  down,  and 
rendered  in  a  condi  .on  hi  far  planting  when  necessary. 
Budding  or  Inoculating. 

It  will  answer  at  th  s  seas  on,  to  bud  peaches,  necta- 
rines, almonds,  apples,  and  pears,  also  apricots  on  peach 


or  almond  stalks  ;  but  ivhen  the  apricot  is  to  be  budded 
on  the  plum,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  July. 

Ch(  ri  ies,  plums,  or  anv  o  her  fruit  trees,  may  be  bud. 
dod  this  m  mill,  if  the  bark  parts  freely  from  the  stock. — 
Pears  and  apples  must  be  inoculated  early  in  the  month, 
while  the  san  Hows  freely  ;  but  he  peach,  nectarine,  and 
almond,  will  *,icceed  any  time  between  the  first  of  Au 
gust  and  twentieth  of  September,  provided  the  stocks  are 
young  and  vig. .rous. 

You  may  now  inoculate  all  such  curious  trees  and 
shrubs  as  you  wish  to  propagate  in  that  way,  almost  all 
will  succeed,  if  budded  on  suitaMe  stocks  ;  but  when  the 
bark  will  not  pa  Ifrei  ly,  it  will  be  fruitless  to  attempt  it. 
Many  sorts  now  have  a  second  growth,  and  when  that  is 
the  case,  it  will  answer  to  bud  them. 
Jfeicly  Budded  Trees. 

Carefully  examine  the  stocks,  which  were  budded  in 
June  and  July,  loosen  the  bandages,  and  where  any 
shoots  are  produced  below  the  buds,  rub  them  off;  cut 
otT  all  shoots,  which  are  produced  below  the  inoculat.on 
or  grafts. 

Preserve  Stones  of  Fruit. 

Peach,  plum,  apricot,  and  cherry  stones  should  be  care- 
fully collected,  to  plant  for  rais  ng  stocks.  Plant  them 
immediately  in  the  seed-beds,  and  you  may  continue  to 
collect  and  plant,  till  the  ground  is  frozen  ;  for  although 
it  will  answer  to  plant  them  in  the  spring,  in  case  of  ue- 
cessity,  yet.  very  few  will  vegetate  then. 
Carnations  and  Pinks. 

Transplant  the  layers  and  pipings  of  carnations  and 
pinks,  which  are  sufficiently  rooted,  and  treat  them  as 
directed. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses. 

Such  of  the  choice  auriculas,  as  were  not  put  into  new 
pots  in  April  and  May,  may  now  be  so  transplanted. 

Y  ou  may  take  off  any  strong  slips,  that  have  fibres  at- 
tached to  them,  and  pLnl  them  as  there  d  reeled.  All 
the  auriculas  will  require  at  this  season,  to  be  screened 
from  the  mid-day  sun,  but  have  the  benefit  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  till  nine  o'clock,  and  that  of  the  afternoon  after 
four. 

is   the   auri- 


Polyanthuses   require  similar  attention 
culas 

Transplant  the  seedlings  of  both,  as  directed  for  auri- 
culas seeding  in  April. 

Transplanting  Seedlings,  Biennials  and  Perennials. 

Transplant  into  nursery  beds,  the  young"  plants  of  the 
various  kinds  of  biennial  and  perennial  flowers,  that  are 
of  a  proper  size,  or  they  may  be  planted,  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain.  The  wall  flower  and  stock  pil  iflower, 
in  the  middle  states  requiring  protection  in  winter,  you 
will  attend  to  directions  before  given. 

Removing  Paonias,  Flag  Irises. 

This  month  take  up,  separate  and  transplant  the  roots 
of  pecnias,  flag  Ir  ses,  or  any  other  hardy  kinds  of  tube- 
rous rooted  flowers,  whose  leaves  are  now  decaved. 
When  the  roots  are  taken  up,  the  small  offsets  should  be 
separated  and  planted  in  beds  for  an  increase  ;  the  large 
roots  re-plan  ed  where  designed  to  flower.  Each  kind 
to  be  planted  from  three  to  four  inches  deep. 

Propagating  Fibrous  Rooted  Perennial  Plants. 

Most  of  the  early  flowering  fibrous  rooted  plants,  whose 
flower  stems  were  directed  to  be  cut  down  in  June  or 
July,  will,  in  the  course  of  the  month,  send  forth  new 
suckers  from  the  roots  ;  such  m:iy  be  carefully  taken  off, 
and  planted  in  nursery  beds,  or  the  whole  roots  may,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month,  be  taken  up,  and  divided 
into  many  plants,  taking  care  that  each  one  be  furnished 
with  roots.  Trim  Ih.m  ne.iily  before  planting,  and 
set  them  in  a  shady  border,  where  they  can  be  covered 
with  mats,  &c.  till  rooted.  Water  them  immediately, 
and  repeat  it  occasionally,  till  they  are  in  a  full  growing 
state. 

Pinks,    sweet-williams,    rose    campoin,  scarlet    lych- 
nises, primroses,  double  daisies,  double  perennial  catch 
fly,  phloxes,  campanulas,  violets,  draeorephaltims,  and 
various  other  kinds  may   now   be    propagated   in    this 
way. 

Seeds  of  Bulbous  Rooted  Flou-ers. 

The  seeds  of  tulips,  hyacynths,  narcissuses,  irises, 
crown  imperials,  fritillan,  s,  and  lilies,  or  of  any  other 
kinds  of  bulbs,  whose  seeds  are  ripe,  mat  now  be  sown, 
in  order  to  obtain  new  varieties.  These,  if  sown  as  soon, 
after  being  r.pe,  as  they  are  sufficiently  drv  and  harden- 
ed, will  vegetate  the  ensiing  spring  ,  but  if  kept  out  of 
the  ground  till  spring,  very  few  of  them  will  conic  up  lor 
a  full  year  after- 


Sow  the  seeds  separately  in  boxes  filled  with  good 
garden  mould,  lill  within  two  or  three  itiches  of  the  lop, 
which  should  be  of  compost — as  before  directed  in  No. 
1,  Shrubbery,  or  that  in  Flower  Garden.     Sow  the  see  is 

hick,  and  cover  them  with  compost  about  half  an  inch 
deep  The  depth  of  earth  in  the  box,  should  be  at  least 
one  foot  ;  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  perforated  with  holes 
each  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  shells, 
to  allow  the  extra  moisture  to  pass  off.  The  boxes  to  be 
plac  d  in  a  warm  situation,  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
protecti-d  from  frost  by  a  slight  covering  of  mats,  till  the 
spring  when  the  plants  will  appear.  Early  in  May, 
place  the  boxes  in  the  shade,  but  not  under  trees,  and  in 
dry  weather,  give  them  a  very  small  portion  of  water. 
In  June,  when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  sif'  half  an  inch  of 
earth  over  that  in  the  boxes,  and  on  the  approach  of  wiu- 
ler,  protect  them  from  frost  as  before.  Continue  the 
same  treatment,  winter  and  summer,  till  the  month  of 
July,  in  the  third  year  j  the  roots  may  then  be  taken  up, 
dried,  and  treated,  as  directed  fir  large  bulbs  or  olfsets. 
A  few  of  the  strongest  roofs  will  flower  the  fourth  year, 
about  one  half  may  flower  the  fifth,  and  in  the  sixth  year, 
every  healthy  root  will  bloom.  In  this  method,  all  the 
curious  varieties  are  raised,  and  if  one  valuable  new 
flower  is  produced  from  hundreds  thus  propagated,  the 
florist  exults. 

Plants  in  Pots. 

Such  plants  as  are  in  pois.  require  lobe  walered  fre- 
quently ;  some  kinds  requiring  it  twice  a  day,  in  very  dry 

weather,  others  once  a  day  ;   a  few  sorts  not  so  often 

There  is  a  surprising  difference  in  the  constitution  of 
plants,  with  respect  to  the  consumption  of  water,  some 
absorbing  and  discharging  it  quickly,  others  very  slow  ; 
you  must  therefore  be  governed  by  circumstances,  in 
your  supplying  them  with  water. 

General  Observations. 

Give  water  as  often  as  necessary,  to  all  the  young 
plantations  of  herbaceous  flower  roots  ;  cut  down  the 
stems  of  such  as  are  past  bloom  ;  loosen  the  earth  in  the 
tops  of  all  the  pots,  containing  flowering  plants;  trim  and 
tie  up  any  loosi-  or  straggling  plants. 

Gather  fl  >wer  seeds  as  they  ripen,  and  preserve  them 
till  the  season  of  sowing  ;  most  kinds  will  keep  better  in 
their  pods  or  husks,  than  when  rubbed  out. 
Propagating  Plants. 

You  may  continue  to  propagate  the  plants,  by  cuttings, 
layers,  and  suckers,  as  directed  in  former  months. 
Budding  O  -anges,  Lemons,  &fc. 

Any  time  this  month,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  &c. 
may  be  budded,  the  operation  must  be  performed  upon 
each  tree,  when  it  puts  forth  its  first  autumn  shoots  ; 
some  trees  even  the  same  species  will  shoot  earlier  than 
others,  and  as  soon  as  a  few  of  them  are  grown  to  two 
or  three  inches  in  length,  choose  that  time  to  bud  them, 
as  the  sap  is  then  in  a  fresh  s'ate  of  circulation,  the 
bark  of  the  stock  will  separate  freely  for  the  admission 
of  the  bud,  and  ihe  necessary  nourishment  will  be  sup- 
plied. 

The  buds  must  be  ta!:en  from  shoots  produced  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  season.  The  most  suitable 
stocks  are  those  raised  from  the  kernels  of  either  of  the 
species.  For  the  method  of  budding,  see  as  before  di- 
rected. 

After  budding,  place  them  in  the  shade,  for  three  or 
four  weeks. 

Cut  off'  oranges,  lemons,  jasmins  and  other  exoticks 
which  were  inarched  in  April  or  May,  provided  they  are 
sufficiently  united. 

Shifting  and  giving  fresh  Earth  to  the  Plants. 

The  critical  period  for  the  sl,uch  r  Mining  into  large 
pots,  such  of  the  green  house  plants,  as  are  too  much 
confined,  is  after  they  have  perfected  their  spring  or 
summer  shoots,  and  before  they  begin  to  push  their  au- 
tumn growth  ;  this  is  generally  to  be  done  in  the  first 
week  of  this  month.  Perform  this  operation  as  before 
directed. 

Such  pots,  in  which  the  earth  is  hard  or  stiff,  must 
have  it  loosened,  taken  out,  and  some  compost  added  : 
pick  off  any  decayed  leaves,  and  trim  disorderly 
branches,  which  will  give  a  fresh  appearance  and  beauty 
to  the  collection,  as  also  promote  the  vigorous  growth  of 
the  plants. 

IVater  the  Plants. 

I  arefully  attend  to  the  watering  of  all  the  plants, 
giving  it  as  often  as  neces-ary  ;  and  in  prop  rtiun  to  the 
consumption  of  each  ;  always  administering  i'  sparingly 
to  s       ::leiit  kinds 

Water  should  be_  poured  occasionally  through  the  hose 
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of  a  wate  in,'  pot,  over  the  branches  of  the  shrubby 
binds,  wh  ch  will  wash  the  dust  oft  from  the  Waves,  and 
refresh  them  greatly ;  this  should  be  done  in  the  even 
ing,  near  sun-setting. 
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EARTH  BURNING. 

Several  of  our  subscribers  have  reminded  us  of  a  pro- 
mise we  made  in  a  preceding  number,  to  publish  in  the 
American  Farmer,  such  observations  as  we  should  meet 
with  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  on  Earth  Burning, 
to  make  manure. —  Having  in  a  great  measure  disposed 
of  original  communications,  we  have  embodied  in  this 
number,  what  has  appeared  to  us  most  explicit  and  sa- 
tisfactory on  the  subject  There  is  no  doubt,  as  well 
from  the  manifest  reason  of  the  thing  itself,  as  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  those  who  have  proved  its 
utility,  that  the  burning  of  earth  of  a  particular  kind, 
under  many  circumstances,  is  highly  to  be  recommend- 
ed, not  only  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  sod,  and  by  that 
means  effectually  cleaning  rough  land;  but  also  as  a  re- 
source for  obtaining  a  species  of  manure,  highly  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  certain  vegetables.  Our  readers 
may  judge,  therefore,  for  themselves,  on  what  kind  of 
land  this  operation  may  be  most  advantageously  appli- 
ed, and  under  what  circumstances,  it  is  most  advisable 
to  have  recourse  to  it ;  and  to  what  species  of  crop  it  is 
likely  to  be  most  propitious  in  its  effects.  We  here  sub- 
mit from  all  we  have  seen,  what  se-ms  to  be  most  wor- 
thy of  attention  ;  and  first  we  copy  from  "Cobbeti 
year's  residence  in  the  United  States"  all  that  he  has 
there  said  as  to  Earth  Burning. 


not  suppose  that  the  burning  cost  me  more  tlianjof  Swedish  Turnip;,  broal-cast  in  June,  this  year  The 
five  dollars  ;  and  there  they  were  upon  the  spot  l"5ce  was  near  a  wood,  and  there  was  a  great  quantity 
'_  i, i.u     _j iL_ .. i        A„   *..  of  clods  of  a  grassy  description.     These  he  burnt  into 


As  to  the  quantity  and  sort  of  manure  to  he 
used  in  general,  it  may  be  the  same  as  for  a  =ow 
ing  of  Rye,  or  of  Wheat.  I  should  prefer  as/ie- 
hut,  my  large  crops  in  England,  were  on  yard 
dung,  first,  thrown  into  a  heap,  and  afterwards 
tuned  once  or  twice,  in  the  usual  matin"  as  prac- 
tised in  En  land.  At  Hyde  Park  I  h  d  nothing 
but  Takings  up,  about  the  yard,  barn.  &c.  as  de- 
scribed before.  What  I  should  do,  and  what  I 
shall  do  this  year,  is,  to  make  ashes  out  of  dirt,  or 
ea>th.  of  any  sort,  not  verv  stony.  Nothing  is  so 
easy  as  this,  especially  in  this  fine  climate.  I  see 
people  go  with  their  wagons  five  miK  s  forSoaper's 
ashes  ;  that  is  to  say  spent  ashes,  which  they  pur- 
chase at  the  landing  place  ,for  they  come  to  the 
Island  in  vessels)  at  the  rate  of  about  five  dollars 
for  forty  bushels.  Add  the  expence  of  land  car- 
riage and  the  forty  bushels  do  not  cost  less  than 
ten  dollars.  I  am  01  opinion,  that,  by  the  burning 
of  earth,  as  much  manure  may  be  got  upon  the 
land  for  half  a  dollar.  I  made  an  experiment  last 
summer,  which  convinces  me,  that,  if  the  spent 
ashes,  be  recei  ved  as  a  gift  at  3  miles  distant  of 
land-carriage,  they  are  not  a  gift  worth  accepting 
of.  But,  this  experiment  was  upon  a  small  scale  ; 
and  therefore  I  will  not  now  speak  positively  on 
the  subject. 

I  am  now,  preparing  to  make  a  perfect  trial  o! 
these  ashes.  1  have  just  ploughed  up  a  piece  of 
ground,  in  which,  a  lew  years  ago,  Indian  Corn 
was  planted,  and  produced,  as  I  am  assured,  only 
stalks  ;  and  those  not  more  than  two  feet  high. 
The  ground  has,  everv  year  since,  borne  a  crop  of 
weeds,  rough  grass,  and  briers  or  brambles.  The 
piece  is  about  ten  ncres.  1  intend  to  have  Indian 
Corn  in  it,  and.  my  manure  shall  he  made  on  the 
spot,  and  consist  of  nothing  but  burnt  earth.  If  I 
have  a  decent  crop  of  Indian  Corn  on  this  land, 
so  manured,  it  will  I  think  puzzle  my  good 
neighbours  to  give  a  good  reason  for  their  going 
five  miles  for  spent  ashes. 

"  Whether  1  succeed  or  not,  I  will  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  experiment.  This  1  know-,  that  1,  in 
the  year  I815j  burnt  ashes,  in  one  heap,  to  the  a- 
mu  ill!  ol  about  two  hundred  English  cart-loads, 
each  load  holding  about  forty  bushels.     I  shuuld 


in  the  very  field,  where  they  were  used.  As  to 
their  effect,  I  used  them  for  transplanted  Ruta 
Baga  and  Mangle  Wurtzle,  and  they  produced 
full  as  great  an  effect  as  the  yard-dung  used  in 
the  same  land.  This  process  of  burning  earth 
into  ashes,  without  suffering  the  smoke  to  escape, 
during  any  part  of  the  process,  is  a  discovery  ol 
Irish  origin.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Gauntlett,  of  Winchester,  late  a  com- 
missary with  the  afiiy  in  Spain.  To  this  gentle- 
man I  also  owe,  England  owes,  and  I  hope  Ame- 
rica will  owe,  the  best  sort  of  hogs,  that,  I  be- 
lieve are  in  the  world.  I  was  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with  Mr  Gauntlett,  'till  the  summer  of 
1815,  when  happening  to  pass  by  my  farm,  he  saw 
mv  hogs,  cows,  &c.  and,  when  lie  came  to  my 
house  he  railed,  and  told  me.  that  he  had  observ- 
ed, that  1  wanted  onlv  ngood  sort  of  hogs  to  make 
mv  stock  complete.  I  thought  that  I  already  had 
''■e  finest  in  England  ;  and  I  certainly  had  a  very 
fine  breed,  the  lather  of  which,  with  legs  not  more 
than  about  six  inches  long,  weighed  when  he  was 
killed,  twenty  seven  score,  according  to  our  Hamp 
shire  mode  of  stating  hog  meet  weight ;  or,  five 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  This  breed  has  beer' 
fashioned  by  Mr.  VV  ooDs,of  W  oodmancot.in  Sus- 
sex, who  has  been,  1  believe,  mure  than  twenty 
years  about  it.  I  thought  it  perfection  itself;  iut 
I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  Mr.  Gauntlett's 
surpassed  it. 

"01  the  earth  burning  I  will  give  an  accouni 
in  mv  next  part  of  this  work  Nothing  is  easier 
of  performance,  and  the  materials  are  every  where 
to  be  found. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  mode  of  procuring  manure 
(as  you  can  see  above)  by  the  burning  of  earth. 
and  I  pioposed  to  try  it  this  present  year.  Thi- 
I  have  now  done,  and  1  proceed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  result. 

I  have  tried  the  efficacy  of  this  manure  on  Cab- 
bages, Sweedish  Turnips, Indian  Corn  and  Buck- 
wheat. In  the  three  former  cases,  the  ashes  were 
put  into  the  furrow  and  the  earth  was  turned  over 
them,  in  the  same  way  that  I  have  described 
above. — With  icgard  to  the  manure  for  Savoys. 
I  put  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  tons  weight  to  an 
acre.  In  the  case  of  the  Buckwheat,  (he  ashes 
were  spread  out  of  the  wagon  upon  a  lutie  strip 
o  land  on  the  outside  of  the  piece.  They  were 
thickly  spread  :  and  it  might  be,  that  the  propor- 
tion exceeded  even  thirty  tons  to  the  acre.  But, 
upon  the  part  where  the  ashes  were  spread,  the 
ouckwheat  was  three  or  four  times  as  good  as  up- 
on the  land  adjoicing.  The  land  was  very  poor. 
It  bore  buckwheat  last  year,  without  any  manure. 
It  had  two  good  ploughings  then,  and  it  had  two 
good  ploughings  again  this  year,  but  had  no  ma- 
nure, except  the  part  above  mentioned  and  one 
other  part  at  a  great  distance  trom  it.  !So  that 
the  trial  was  very  fair  indeed. 

In  every  instance,  the  ashes  produced  great  effect; 
and  I  am  now  quite  certain,  thai  any  crop  may  be  raised 
with  the  help  of  this  manure  ;  that  is  to  say,  any  son  of 
crop  ;  for  of  dung,  we.od-ashes,  and  earth-ashes,  when 
all  are  ready  upon  the  sput,  without  purchase  or  carting 
from  a  distance,  the  two  former  are  certainly  to  be  em- 
ployed in  preference  to  ihe  latter,  because  a  smaller 
quantity  of  ti:em  will  produce  the  same  effect,  and,  ot 
course,  the  application  of 'hem  is  less  expensive,  (tut, 
in  t.iking  to  a  farm  unprovided  with  the  two  former  ; 
or  un  er  circumstances  which  make  it  profitable  to  add 
t,i  the  land  under  cultivation,  whai  can  be  so  conveni- 
ent, what  so  cheap  as  ashes  procured  in  this  way  ? 
,     A  near  neighbour  of  mine,  Mr.  Dayrea,  sowed  a  piece 


ashes,  which  ashes  he  spread  over  one  half  of  the  piece, 
while  he  put  Soaper's  ashes  over  the  other  part  of  the 
piece.  I  saw  the  Turnips  in  October,  and  there  was  no 
isible  difference  in  the  two  parts,  whether  as  to  the 
vigorousness  of  the  plants  or  the  bulk  of  the  Turnips. 
They  were  sown  broad-cast  and  stood  unevenly  upon 
the  ground.  They  were  harvested  a  month  ago,  (it  is 
now  26th  of  November,)  wh.ch  was  a  month  too  early. 
They  would  have  been  a  third  at  least  more  in  bulk, 
and  much  better  in  quality,  if  they  had  remained  in  the 
ground  until  now.  The  piece  was  seventy  paces  long 
and  seven  paces  wide  ;  and  the  reader  will  find,  that, 
as  the  piece  produced  forty  bushels,  this  was  at  the  rate 
of  four  hundred  bushels  tn  the  acre. 

What  quantity  of  earth-ashes  were  spread  on  this 
piece  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  precision,  but  I 
shall  suppose  the  quantity  to  have  bven  very  large  in- 
deed in  proportion  to  the  surface  of  the  land.  Let  it  be 
four  times  the  quantity  of  the  Soaper's  Ashes.  Still,  the 
one  was  made  upon  the  spot,  at,  perhaps,  a  tenth  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  other ;  and.  as  such  ashes  can  be  made 
upon  any  farm,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  not  trying 
the  thing,  at  any  rate,  and  which  trying  may  be  effected 
upon  so  small  a  scale  as  not  to  exceed  in  expence  a  half 
of  a  dollar,  I  presume,  that  many  farmers  will  try  this 
method  of  obtaining  manure  ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  de- 
scribe how  the  burning  is  effected. 

There  are  two  ways  of  producing  ashes  from  earth. 
The  one  is  in  heaps  upon  the  ground,  and  the  other 
within  walls  of  turf  or  earth.  The  first,  indeed,  is  the 
usual  way  of  burning  of  turf  or  pent.  But,  let  us  see  how 
it  is  done. 

The  surface  of  the  land  is  taken  off  to  a  depth  of  two 
or  thr'-e  inches,  and  turned  the  ei<rth  side  uppermost  to 
dry.  The  land,  of  course,  is  covered  with  grass  or 
earth,  or  something,  the  roots  of  which  hold  it  together, 
nd  which  makes  the  part  taken  off  take  the  name  of 
turf  In  England,  this  op-ration  is  performed  with  a 
turf-cutter,  and  by  hand.  The  turfs  are  then  taken,  or 
a  part  of  them,  at  least,  and  placed  on  their  edges,  lean- 
ing against  each  other,  like  the  two  sides  of  the  roof 
of  a  house  In  this  state  they  remain  till  they  are  dry 
■  •nough  to  burn.  Then  th»  burning  is  begun  in  this 
way.  A  little  straw  and  some  dry  sticks  ;  or  any  thing 
that  will  make  a  trifling  fire,  is  lighted.  Some  little  bits 
of  the  turf  is  put  to  this.  When  the  turf  is  on  fire,  more 
bits  are  carefully  put  round  against  the  openings  whence 
the  smoke  issues.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  the 
heap  gro<'  s  large.  The  burning  keeps  working  on  the 
inside,  though  there  never  appears  any  blaze.  Thus  the 
fi.ld  is  studded  with  heaps.  After  the  first  fire  is  got  to 
be  of  considerable  bulk,  no  straw  is  wanted  for  other 
heaps  because  a  good  shovel  full  cAJire  can  be  carried 
to  light  other  heaps,  and  so  on,  until  the  heaps  are  light- 
ed. Then  the  workman  goes  from  heap  to  heap,  and 
carries  the  turf  to  all,  by  degrees,  putting  some  on  each 
heap  every  day  or  two,  until  all  the  field  be  burned.  He 

takes  care  to  keep  in  the  smoke  as  much  as  possible 

When  all  the  turf  is  put  on,  the  field  is  left;  and,  in  a 
week  or  two,  whether  it  rain  or  not,  the  heaps  are  ashes 
instead  of  ear:h.  The  ashes  are  afterwards  spread  upon 
the  ground  j  the  ground  is  ploughed  and  sowed,  and 
this  is  regarded  as  the  very  best  preparation  for  a  crop 
of  Turnips 

This  is  called  "paring  and  burning."  It  was  introdu- 
ced into  England,  by  the  Romans  and  it  is  strongly  re- 
commended in  the  First  Georgic  of  Virgil,  in,  as  Mr. 
Tull  shows,  very  fine  poetry,  very  bad  philosophy,  and 
still  worse  logic.  It  gives  three  or  four  crops  even  upon 
poor  land,  but  it  ruins  the  land  for  an  age.  Hence  it  is 
that  tenants  in  England  are,  in  many  cases,  restrained 
from  paring  and  burning,  especially  toward  the  close 
of  their  leases.  It  is  the  Roman  husbandry,  which  has 
always  been  followed,  until  within  a  century,  by  'he 
French  and  English.  It  is  implicitly  followed  in  France 
to  this  day  j  as  it  is  by  the  great  mass  of  common  far- 
mers in  Rngland.  All  the  foolish  country  sayings  about 
Friday  being  an  unlucky  day  to  bei^in  any  thing  fresh 
up. m;  about  the  noise  of  geese  foi  •  boding  bad  weather  ; 
i  out  the  eigne  of  the  stars  ;  ahout  the  influence  of  lite 
moon  on  animals  :  ihese,  and  scores  of  others,  equally 
ridiculous  and  equally  injurious  to  true  philosophy  and 
r  ligion,  came  from  the  Humans,  and  are  inculcated  in 
those  books,  which  pedants  call  "daeeical"  and  which 
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ore  taught  to  "young  gentlemen"  at  the  universities  and 
academics.  Hence,  too,  the  foolish  notions  of  sailors 
about  Friday,  which  notions  very  often  retard  the  ope- 
rations of  commerce  1  have  known  many  a  farmer, 
whan  his  wheat  was  dead  ripe,  put  off  the  beginning  of 
harvest  from  Thursday  to  Saturday,  in  order  to  avoid 
Friday.  The  stars  save  hundreds  of  thousands  ol 
lambs  and  pigs  from  sexual  degradation  at  so  early  an 
age  as  the  operation  would  otherwise  be  performed  up- 
on them.  These  heathen  notions  still  prevail  even  in 
America,  as  far  as  relates  to  this  matter.  A  neighbour 
of  mine  in  Long-Island,  who  was  to  operate  on  some 
pigs  and  lambs  for  me,  begged  me  to  put  the  thing  off  for 
awhile,  for  that  the. 'llmanac told  him.  that  thes.-gns  uere 
jus*,  then,  as  unfavourable  as  possible.  1  begged  him  to 
proceed,  for  that  1  set  all  stms  at  defiance.  He  very 
kindly  complied,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see,  that  every 
pio-  and  lamb  did  well  He  was  surprised  when  I  told 
him  that  this  mysterious  matter  was  not  only  a  bit  of 
priestcraft,  but  of  heathen  priestcraft,  cherished  by  priests 
of  a  more  modern  date,  because  it  tended  to  bewilder 
the  senses,  and  keep  the  human  mind  in  subjection 
"What  a  thing  it  is,"  said  1,  -'that  a  cheat  practised  up 


grossest  purls  of  the  smoke.     That  which  flies  out  of  the 
chimney  is  the  best  part  of  all. 

In  case  of  a  want  of  wood  wherewith  to  begin  the 
fire,  the  fire  may  be  lighted  precisely  as  in  the  case  of 
paring  and  burning.  If  the  kiln  be  large,  the  oblong 
square  is  the  best  figure.  About  fen  feet  aide,  because 
then  a  man  can  fling  the  earth  easily  over  every  part 
The  mode  they  pursue  in  England,  when  there  is  no 
wood,  is  to  make  a  sort  of  building  in  the  kiln  with  turfs 
and  leave  air  holes  at  the  corners  of  the  walls,  till  the 
fire  be  well  begun:  but  this  is  tedious  work;  and  is  in 
this  country  wholly  unnecessary.  Care  must  however, 
be  taken,  that  the  fire  be  well  lighted.  The  matter  put 
in  al  first  should  be  such  as  is  of  the  lightest  description 
so  that  a  body  of  earth  on  fire  may  be  obtained,  before 
it  be  too  heavily  loaded 

The  burning  being  completed,  having  got  the  quanti- 
tyyouwant,  let  the  kiln  remain:  the  fire  will  continue 
to  work,  until  all  is  ashes.  If  you  want  to  use  the  ashes 
sooner,  open  the  kiln;  they  will  be  cold  enough  to  re- 
move in  a  week. 

Some  persons  have  peat,  or  bog  earth.  This  may  be 
burnt  like  common  earth,  in  kilns,  or  dry  as  in  the  par- 


"on  the  Pagans  of  Italy,  two  or  three  thousand  yearsjing  and  burning  method;  only,  the  peat  should  be  cut 
"ago,  should,  by  Almanac-Makers,  be  practised  upon  aiout  in  the  shape  of  bricks,  or,  as  much  longer  and  bigger 
"sensible  farmer  in  America!"  If  priesis,  instead  ofjasyou  find  convenient,  and  set  up  to  dry  in  the  same 
pn  aching  so  much  about  mysteries,  were  to  explain  toi  way  that  bricks  are  sol  to  dry  previous  to  the  burning, 
their  hearers  the  origin  of  cheals  like  tins,  one  might  be  This  is  the  only  fuel  for  houses  in  some  parts  of  England. 


ready  to  allow  that  the  wages  paid  to  them  were  not 
wholly  thrown  away. 

I  make  no  apology  for  this  digression;  for,  if  it  have 
a  tendency  to  set  the  minds  of  only  a  few  persons  on  the 
track  of  detecting  ihe  cheatery  of  priesis,  the  room 
which  it  occupies  will  have  been  well  bestowed. 

To  return  to  paring' and  burning;  the  reader  will  see 
with  what  ease  it  might  be  done  in  America,  where  the 
sun  would  do  more  than  half  the  work.  Besides  the 
paring  might  be  done  with  the  plough.  A  sharp  shear, 
going  shallow,  would  do  the  thing  perfectly  well.  Cut- 
ting across  would  make  the  land  into  turfs. 

So  much  for  paring-  and  burning.  But  what  I  recom- 
mend is,  not  to  burn  the  land  which  is  to  be  cultivated, 
but  other  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  ashes  to  be 
brought  on  the  land  And  this  operation,  I  thus  per- 
form. I  make  a  circle,  or  an  oblong  square.  I  cut  sods 
and  build  a  wall  all  round  three  feet  thick,  and  four  feet 
high.  I  then  light  a  fire  in  the  middle  with  straw,  dry 
sticks,  boughs,  or  such  like  matter.  I  go  on  making  this 
fire  larger  and  larger,  till  it  extend  over  the  whole  bot- 
tom of  the  pit,  or  kiln.  I  put  on  roots  of  trees  or  any  rub- 
bish wood,  till  there  be  a  good  thickness  of  strong  coals. 
t\  then  put  on  the  driest  of  the  clods  that  1  have  ploughed 
up  round  about,  so  as  to  cover  all  the  fire  over.  The 
earth  thus  put  in  will  burn.  You  will  see  the  smoke 
coming  out  at  little  places  here  and  there.  Put  more 
clods  wherever  the  smoke  appears.  Keep  on  thus  for 
a  day  or  two.  By  this  time  a  great  mass  of  fire  will  be 
in  the  inside-  And  now  you  may  dig  out  the  clav,  or 
earth,  any  where  round  the  kiln,  and  fling  it  on  without 
ceremony,  always  taking  care  to  keep  in  the  smoke;  for, 
if  you  suffer  that  to  continue  coming  out  at  any  one  place, 
a  hole  will  soon  be  made;  the  main  force  of  the  fire 
will  draw  to  that  hole;  a  blaze,  like  that  of  a  volcano, 
will  come  out,  and  the  fire  will  be  extinguished. 

A  very  good  way,  is  to  put  your  finger  into  the  lop  of 
the  heap  here  and  there;  and  if  you  find  the  fire  very 
near,  throw  on  more  earth.  Not  too  much  at  a  time,  for 
that  weighs  too  heavily  on  the  fire,  and  keeps  it  back; 
and,  at  first  will  put  it  partially  out.     You  keep  on  thus 


1  myself  was  nursed  and  brought  up  without  ever  seeing 
any  sort  of  fire.  The  ashes  used,  in  those  times,  to  be 
sold  for  four  pence  sterling  a  bushel,  and  were  frequently 
carried,  after  the  purchase,  to  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
or  more.  At  this  timo  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  in 
Hampshire,  peat  is  burnt  in  large  qantities,  for  Ihe 
ashes,  which  are  sold,  I  believe  as  high  as  six-pence  ster- 
ling a  bushel,  and  carried  to  a  distance  of  even  twenty 
miles  in  some  cases. 

Nevertheless  it  is  certain,  that  these  ashes  are  not 
equally  polent  upon  every  sort  of  soil.  We  do  not  use 
them  much  at  Botley,  though  upon  the  spot.  They  arc 
carried  away  to  the  higher  and  poorer  lands,  where 
they  are  sown  by  hand  upon  clover  and  sain  foin.  An  ex- 
cellent farmer,  in  this  Island,  assures  me  that  he  has 
tried  them  in  various  ways,  and  never  found  them  to 
have  any  effect.  So  say  the  farmers  near  Botley.  But, 
there  is  no  harm  in  making  a  trial.  It  is  done  with  a 
mere  nothing  of  expence  A  yard  square  in  a  garden 
is  quite  sufficient  for  the  experiment. 

With  respect  to  earth-ashes,  burnt  in  kilns,  keeping 
in  the  smoke,  I  have  proved  their  great  good  effect  ;  but, 
still  1  would  recommend  trying  them  upon  a  small  scale. 
However,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  proportion 
to  the  acre  ought  to  be  large.  Thirty  good  tons  to  an 
acre  ;  and  why  may  it  not  be  such,  seeing  that  the  ex- 
pence  is  so  trifling  ? 

This  subject,  will  hereafter  be  continued,  from 
oilier  auth.rs. 


I  Jio 


COMMUNICATION. 

Friend  Skinner, 

As  you  Editors  arc  knowing  men,  and  have  recom- 
mended economy  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  distress 
ses  of  the  times  ;  I  will  thank  you  to  descend  to  partic- 
lars,  and  tell  us  Farmers  how  we  are  to  practice  it.  As 
far  as  depends  on  myself,  I  do  very  well. — You  have  no 
notion  how  much  I  save  by  silting  in  the  dark  of  an  even- 
ing ;  drinking  rye  cofl'ee  ;  and  using  molasses  insiead 
of  sugar.  But,  where  others  are  concerned,  I  do  not 
g^t  on  so  well.  My  neig-hbor  Swankey,  tells  me,  that 
"  it  takes  two,  at  liast  to  make  a  bargain,"  and  I  find 
thai  he  is  more  than  half  right.  I  am  baulked  in  my 
schemes  of  economy,  by  my  tradesmen,  Mr.  .Snip,  Mr. 
Crispin  and  Mr.  Raccoon,  who  still  demand  war  prices 
for  articles  in  their  line.  A  few  weeks  ago,  finding  "  the 
devil  to  pay  among  Ihe  tailors"  in  your  renowned  city, 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  get  a  new  coat,  the 
one  I  have  not  being  able  to  bear  another  turning  ;  so  I 
called  on  Mr.  Snip,  and  by  way  of  putting  him  in  a  good 
humour,  rubbed  out  all  old  scores,  but,  would  you  believe 
it  ?  he  had  the  conscience  to  ask  me  §42  50  for  one,  not- 
withstanding the  late  rebellion  of  the  journeymen,  so  I 
have  to  wear  the  old  coat,  still.  Why,  sir,  the  wool  of 
forty  merinoes,  (which  by  the  bye,  is  twenty  more  than 
I  have)  would  not  pay  him  for  a  suit  of  broadcloth  at 
this  rate  ;  and  it  will  take  the  carcasses,  as  well  as  wool, 
of  nine  of  my  fat  lambs,  to  buy  me  a  hat  and  a  pair  of 
halfbools,  articles  that  I  must  use,  whether  I  am  cur- 
tailed at  Bank  or  not,  and  then,  (having  no  relations  to 
quarter  on  in  town,)  when  I  go  up  to  6cll  my  crap  or  to 
meet  the  Agricultural  Society,  I  am  under  the  necessity 
of  visiting"  mine  Host  of  the  Garter,"  where  I  make  no- 
thing of  devouring  a  whole  pig  for  dinner,  a  sheep  a 
day,  or  "  taking  the  hog  round,"  sixteen  pounds  of  ba- 
con ;  half  a  bushel  of  white  wheat,  buys  me  half  a  pint 
(so  called)  of  wine  ;  a  bushel  of  corn,  half  a  pint  of 
whiskey  ;  while  a  bushel  of  oats,  with  the  aid  of  five 
cents  in  cash,  pays  for  a  night's  lodging.  For  a  pound 
of  butter,  I  get  my  shoes  blacked  twice,  and  for  a  peck 
of  ?ieic  potatoes,  I  get  three  drinks  of  grog  ;  it  will  how- 
ever, require  a  bushel  soon,  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  the  good  old  times  of  barter  and  exchange  appear 
to  be  coming  round,  it  may  be  well  for  you  to  give  your 
worthy  readers,  who  are  not  generally  great  calcula- 
tors, some  information  on  this  head  :  for  instance  how 
much  flour  they  ought  to  bring  for  a  week's  expences  : 
at  present,  I  should  suppose,  that  a  strong  Montgomery- 
team,  would  take  enough  to  last,  with  good  management, 
a  fortnight;  sixty  bushels  of  wheat,  or  a  score  and  a 
half  of  pretty  good  sheep,  might  answer  the  same  end. 
If  you  should  think  it  more  adviseable,  you  might  re- 
commend an  assorted  cargo,  according  to  ihe  demand.  As 
the  stage  fare  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  has  got 
down  lo  §5,  which  I  can  pay  with  ten  bushels  of  corn, 
you  may  soon  expect  to  see  me.     Your  friend. 

CORNPLANTER. 

.Montgomery,  Jit!y  20,   1819. 
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'  new  work  by  Mr.  Erring-,  we  are  perhaps  taking  an  un 


and  then  you  may,  if  you  like,  raise  the  walls,  and  still 
go  on.  No  rain  will  affect  the  fire,  when  once  it  be 
comes  strong. 

The  principle  is  to  keep  out  air,  whether  at  the  top  or 
the  sides,  and  this  you  are  sure  to  do,  if  you  keep  in  the 
smoke.  I  burnt,  this  last  summer,  about  thirty  wagon 
loads  in  one  round  kiln,  and  never  saw  the  smo(,e  at  all 
after  the  first  four  days.  I  put  in  my  finger  to  try  whe- 
ther the  fire  was  near  the  top;  and  when  1  found  it  ap- 
proaching, I  put  on  more  earth.  Never  was  a  kiln  more 
completely  burnt. 

Now,  this  may  be  done  on  the  skirt  of  any  wood, 
where  the  matters  are  all  at  hand.  This  mode  is  far 
preferable  to  the  adore  ground  burning  in  heaps.  Because 
in  the  next  place,  the  smoke  escapes  there,  which  is  the 
est  part  of  the  burnt  matter.  Soot,  we  know  well,  is 
more  powerful  than  ashes,  and  soot  is  composed  of  the 


warrantable  liberty  with  the  holder  of  the  copy  right. 
U  is,  however,  apprehended,  that  it  may  serve  to  aid, 
rather  than  circumscribe  the  circulation  of  the  work, 
otherwise  we  should  not  have  taken  the  freedom  to  copy 
so  largely  from  it,  much  as  we  are  pleased  to  hold  up 
so  beautiful  a  model  to  our  fair  country  women.  There 
are  no  individuals  in  the  whole  circle  of  society,  to 
whom  the  hardness  of  the  times  makes  a  more  force- 
able  appeal,  than  to  the  wives  of  our  bosoms,  the  mo- 
thers of  our  children,  our  partners  in  difiiculties  and 
privations. — It  is  in  their  fortitude  and  resignation,  in  a 
great  degree,  that  the  husband  must  look  for  cot-sola 
tian  and  support. 


The  Virginia  .Igricullural  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Madi- 
son is  the  President,  have  eclipsed  the  whole  and  ex- 
ceeded all  other  examples  in  any  age  or  country — they 
have,  it  is  said,  promulgated  to  pay  four  years  hence, 
10,000  dollars  for  the  best  farm  in  that  State,  not  less 
than  600  acres  ;  5,000  dollars  for  the  next — 2,000  dol- 
lars for  the  third  best — the  latter  not  less  thar.  200  and 
100  acres.  Jv".  //.  Patriot. 


Current  Prices  of  Country  Produce. — ascertain- 
ed btj  ac'nal  sales — within  the  last  week. 

Tobacco — has  rather  declined  since  la*t  week 
— fine  wagon  Tobacco  sold  yesterday,  for  §14  and  some 
tobacco  fr.mi  Calvert  County,  for  Sand  §10 — we  could 
hear  of  no  sales  of  Virginia  tobacco  for  some  consider- 
able time  pa-t--Win:v  .  A  few  hundred  bushels  of  red 
wheat,  from  Coecilj  sold  on  the  20th  inst.  for  §1-25 — 
white  corn,  59  cents. 

The  staple  artic'es  of  North  Carolina  have  not  varied 
since  our  last  report  of  them,  nor  is  there  any  material 
difference  in  the  price  of  any  other  production  reported 
in  the  last  number  of  the  American  Famv.r. 
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ARTICLES. 

rSR.| 

R.ETA1L    PRICES 

BEEt,  INorthern  mess^ 

No  1.  -         -    '    wholesale. 

bbi 

15 

13 

No  2.    -    -       3 

11 

Bacon,        - 

lb. 

16 

Butter,  Ferkin,    wholesale. 

18 

Cofiee,  first  quality,    - 

33 

second  do. 

21 

£S 

Cotton,        - 

21 

Twist,  No.  5,                    - 

45 

No.  6  a  10, 

46 

50 

No.  11  a  20, 

53 

80 

No.  20  a  30, 

80 

1  20 

Chocolate,  No.  1, 

33 

No.  2,             - 

28 

No.  3,        - 

2o 

Candles,  mould,       ... 

30X 

go 

22 

dipt,     - 

18 

19 

spermaceti, 

45 

scarce 

Cheese,  American,      - 

lb. 

10 

15 

Feathers,                          * 

60 

65 

Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

qtl. 

3  50 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 

bbl. 

2  75 

retail 

mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 

6 

9 

shad,  trimmed, 

7  75 

7  87 

Flour,  superfine, 

5  50 

6 

fine,                           » 

bb). 

5 

5  50 

middlings, 

4  50 

5 

rye,           - 

4  a 

4  25 

Flaxseed,  rough,      ... 

cask 

none. 

cleaned,       • 

II, ,-n 

do 

Flax,       - 

lb. 

do 

Hides,  dryed,           ... 

12 

15 

Hogs  lard,            ■ 

12 

13 

Leather,  soal, 

25 

SO 

Molasses,  liavana,      ... 

gal. 

62  1-2 

75 

New  Orleans, 

75 

sugar  house, 

1 

Oil,  spermaceti,           ... 

gal. 

1   50 

POKK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 

bbl. 

:s  a 

20 

prime      2d     do. 

16  a 

17 

cargo      3d    do. 

14  a 

15 

Plaster, 

ton 

5 

ground      - 

bbl. 

1   75 

Rice,            ..... 

lb. 

6 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof 

gal. 

2 

3 

peach,    4th  proof 

1  25 

1  50 

apple,      1st  proof 

75 

Gin,  Holland,         1st  proof 

1  50 

do.                       4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 

50 

60 

Kum,  Jamaica,  - 

1  50 

2 

American,    1st  proof 

75 

Whiskey,              1st  proof 

35 

40 

Soar .  American,  >vhite, 

lb. 

18 

20 

do.             brown, 

9 

12 

Sugars,  Havana,  white. 

19 

brown,  N.  Orleans,     - 

12 

13 

loaf,               ... 

25 

28 

lump,           - 

lb. 

20 

a   25 

Salt,  St.  lines,     - 

bu  . 

70 

Liverpool,  ground,   • 

75 

1 

Shot,  all  sizes,    -                -        - 

lb. 

12 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

cwt. 

7 

do.       middlings, 

6  50 

Rappahannock, 

5 

5  50 

Kentucky, 

6  50 

7  50 

small  twist,  manufactured, 

lb. 

25 

37 

pound  do.          ... 

50 

75 

TEAS,  Bohea,          -        -        - 

63 

Souchong,        ... 

lb. 

75 

a  100 

Hyson  Skin           . 

75 

a  150 

Young  Hyson, 

1   25 

a  150 

Imperial,      ... 

1   75 

WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

80 

unwashed, 

40 

crossed   clean, 

65 

unwashed. 

35 

common  country,  clean, 

37 

unwashed 

25 

skinner's,                 • 

33 

RATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 

OP  BANK  BILLS. 

Corrected  monthly  for  the  American  Farmer. 


Branches  of  the  U.  States'  Bank  not  paya- 

able  at  Baltimore. 
Boston  Banks 


par 
par 


par 

par 

1  .lis. 
1  do. 

par  o  aS-4 
par  a  do. 

ldis. 


nominal. 

1  a  1  1-2 
1  a  1  1-2 
1  a  1  1-2 

50  dull 


NEW-YORK. 

City  Banks 

NEW-JERSEY. 

State  Bank  Camden 

Trenton,  Newark,  and  Brunswick, 

Mount  Holly  Bridgetown,  &c. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia, 

Stephen  Girard's  Bank, 

Chester,  Easton,  Harrisburg.Montgomery, 

Hulmeville,  Germanlown, 
Carlisle  Bank.Chambersburg,  Gettysburg,  r  , 

York,  Lancaster,  and  Columbia  Bridge,  ) 
Carlisle,  (Agricultural)  nominal. 

Bank  of  Pittsburg,  6a7  1-2  dis. 

Westmoreland,    Bedford,   Brownsville,     ) 

Meadville,  Centre,  Huntingdon,  Milton  J 

DELAWARE. 

Bank  of  Delaware, 

Wilmington  and  Brandy  wine, 

State  Bank    at    Dover,    and  Branches, 

Laurel, 

Smyrna  and  Milford, 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown  Banks, 

Alexandria   Banks,   (excepting  the   Me- 

Mi  chanics  and  the  Franklin. 
Mechanics  of  Alexandria, 
Franklin  of  Alexandria, 

VIRGINIA. 

Bank    of   Virginia,   Farmers'  Bank,    and 

Branches, 
Unchartered  banks,  various 
Saline  and  Parkersburg 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

State  Bank  and  branches 
Newbern  and  Cape  Fear 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA 

Bank  Dills 

OHIO. 

Chillicothe,  Marietta,  Muskingum,  Urban.  ^ 
na,  Stubenville,  &c. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Montpelier,  New  Lisbon,   f 
St.  Clairsville,  &c.  J 

ICPThe  above  are  the  present  rates  ;  before  our  next 

report,  they  may  vary  generally  1.2  a  1  per  cent,  except 

those  marked  thus  *,  which  are  more  fluctuating. 


1 

1 

20 
50 


dis. 
do 


1   1-2 

7  1-2  a  25 

no  sale 


6  1-2 

7  1-2 

2jo3 


do 

dis. 


15  a  25» 


A   PLEASANT   PKOSPECT. 
'  Safe  landed  in  London,  young  gentleman,  say, 
What  means  you  will  practice  for  pushing  your  way  ?' 
'  I'll  take  to  the  robe  :  with  my  Latin  and  lungs. 
Soon  Garrow  and  Erskine  shall  bridle  their  tongues.' 
•  Better  take  to  the  road.  There's  both  Lackwit  &  Lean 
In  a  term  scarce  get  sixpence  to  keep  iheir  bands  clean  ' 
'  I've  a  talent  tor  verse,  and  I'll  give  it  free  scope  : 
You'll  no  longer  be  partial  to  Pindar  and  Pope." 
'  Do  you  envy  those  shadows,  in  shabby  great  coats  ? 
'  Our  Popes  End  our  Pindars  are  all  sans-eulottes." 
'  I'll  worship  at  court."     A   mere  lottery  at  best : 
Bute  succeeded,  and  indeed;  but  he  starveu  all  the  rest/ 
'  Advise  then  dear  friend  for  1  live  here  I  vow.' 
'  If  you're  good  you  may  live,  but  God  only  knows  how. 

EPITAPH  ON  A  WATCH  MAKEIt. 

Thy  movements,  Isaac  kept  in  pluy, 
Thy  -wheels  of  life  felt  no  decay 

For  fifty  years  at  least; 

Till  by  some  sudden,  secret  stroke, 

The  balance  or  the  main  spring'  broke, 
And  all  thy  movements  ceas'd. 

quiNN. 

"  Pray  Mr.  Quinn,"  said  a  lady,  "  did  you  evei 
make  love  f"  "  No,  my  Ladj  ,"  replied  Sir  John 
liute,  "1  always  buy  it  ready  made." 


A  TOAST. 

A  Lord  Mayor  of  York  asked  a  tradesman  at 
his  table  for  a  toast:  the  honest  man  did  not  un- 
derstand what  he  meant.  On  its  being  explained 
to  him,  he  gave  his  own  wife.  By  and  by,  when 
he  grew  merry,  the  Lord  Mayor  asked  him,  in 
his  turn  for  a  demireip;  "  Faith,''  says  the  trades- 
man, "  I  will  give  you  my  own  wife  again." 

A  CERTAIN  REMEDY. 

Colonel shot  himself,  and  left  a  paper 

on  the  table  expressing  that  he  was  grown,  weary 
if  life,  and  tired  of  buttoning  and  unbuttoning, 
adding  this  verse : 

'■  The  very  best  remedy  after  all, 
■  Is  a  good  resolution  and  a  ball, 

REASONS  FOR  PREFERRING  A  THIN 
WOMAN. 

Mr. fell  in  love  with  a  remarkably  thin 

woman.  On  his  neing  asked  by  his  friend  the 
reason  of  his  choice ;  he  made  answer,  "  It  was 
to  ease  the  fatigue  of  courtship,  as  the  avenue 
to  her  heart  must  be  so  much  nearer  than  that 
of  one  more  plump." 

THE  LURING  MORE  TO  BE  FEARED 
THAN  THIS  i  EAD. 
A  young  gentleman  having  married  a  very  dis- 
creet, virtuous  young  lady,  the  better  to  reclaim 
him,  she  caused  it  to  be  given  out,  at  his  return 
from  his  travels,  that  she  was  dead  and  had  been 
buried  ;  in  the  mean  time  she  had  so  placed  her- 
self in  disguise,  as  to  be  able  to  observe  how  he 
took  the  news;  and  finding  him  still  the  same  gay, 

nconstant  man,  he  always  had  been,  she  appear- 
ed to  him  as  the  ghost  of  herselt,  at  which  he 
seemed  not  at  all  dismayed  ;  at  length  disclosing 
herself  to  him,  he  then  appeared  pretty  much 
surprised;  a  person  by  said,  "  Why,  Sir,  ^you 

eem  more  afraid  now  than  before.""  Aye,"  re- 
ed he,"  most  men  are  more  afraid  of  a  living- 
wife,  than  a  dlad  one." 

ORIGIN  OF  AN  OLD  SATING. 

A  fellow  who  had  stolen  four  pigs,  was  pur- 
sued and  committed  to  prison.  "TJ — inn  it," 
says  he,  "  I  have  brought  my  hogs  to  a  fine  mar- 
ket." 

JACK  KETCH. 

Jack  Ketch,  being  lately  summoned  to  the 
Court  of  Conscience  for  a  small  debt,  was  asked 
iiow  he  meant  to  pay  it?  The  answer  was," Why,_ 
,.n't  please  your  honor,  as  1  know  the  plaintiff 
and  the  family  very  well,  I'll  work  it  out  for  him 
in  my  own  line!" 

A  young  man  was  recommended  to  bishop  Barnet 
for  ordination.  As  his  lordship  stammered  a  little,  lie 
desired  his  chaplain  to  examine  the  candidate— The 
lirst  question  proposed  was.  "why  did  Baalam's  ass 
s^eak?"  "Because  his  master  had  an  impedime.i  in 
lus  speech,"  answered  the  young  man,  which  put  an 
uid  to  the  examination. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


On  tne  ^Management  oE  t\\e  Dainj, 

1'AHTICULARLY    WITH    RttSP&CT  To    THE    MAKING 
AND  CURING    OF  BUTTER.  —  By  J.  JUlldersOH. 

The  Jtmericun  Farmer,  we  wish  our  subscribers  to  un- 
derstand, is  intended  no  less  for  their  -wives  than  for 
themselves.  Though  woman,  the  most  graceful  anil 
lovely  object  in  creation,  has  in  this  happy  land,  ap- 
proached nearer  than  in  any  other  country  to  that  sta- 
tion of  dignity  and  consequence,  which  gratitude  will 
never  fail  to  assign  her,  for  the  thousand  blessings  she 
dispenses  around  her  j  still  we  have  often  thought  that 
her  true  importance  in  the  scale  of  domestic  society,  is 
not  so  universally  acknowledged  as  it  deserves. 

On   the  contrary,  it  has  long  been   fashionable  to  rail 


husband  finds  fault  on  that  score,  to  intimate  to  him, 
what  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  provide,  without  which, 
all  her  exertions  must  be  labour  in  vain. — Ed.  Farmer. 


When    a    dairy    is    established,    the    undertaker 
ought    to  be   fully   acquainted    with    every   circum- 
stance   respecting  the  manufacture   both   of    butter 
and    cheese  ;  here  it  is  only  proposed  to  treat  of  the 
i  manufacture  of  butter.     The  first  thing  is  to  choose 
|  cows  of  a  proper  sort  ;  among  this  class  of  animals, 
!  it    is  found    by  experience,    that    some    kinds   give 
;  milk   of  a    thicker    consistence    and    richer   quality 
!  than  others.     In  judging  of  the  value  of  a  cow,    it 


*jii    me  contrary  i  11  nas  long  oeen    lasnionaDie  to  rail     _,,_i,f     „„,i.„      «     t,      7u  .•.  j    .1  I*       r 

unmeamnglj  at  female  extravagance,  and  to  ascribe  the  7^  ralhei  to  be  ,he  1Uant"y  a,,d  tl,e  <lllallt7  of 
rum  of  families,  to  the  imprudence  and  vain  frivolities  i  |)ie  cream  produced  from  the  milk  in  a  given  time, 
of  wives  and  daughters  -  whereas,  we  verily  believe, 
that  where  one  family  is  brought  by  such  means  to  dis- 
grace and  penury,  hundreds  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
idleness,  dissipation,  and  vicious  habits  ot  Husbands  and 
Suns— yet,  where  one  volume  of  rational  Distraction 
is  written  to  guide,  and  fortify  woman,  in  her  peculiar 
sphere  of  duties,  thousands  have  been  published  to  en- 
lighten vam  boasting  man  the  self  no  mated  "  Lord  of 
Creation,"  in  every  department  of  individual,  social, 
and  political  action. 

How  long  shall  we  consider  frivolous  novels,  and 
love-sick  ditties,  as  the  only  food  adapted  to  the  diges- 
tive powers  of  the  female  mind  ;  and  acting  on  this  ar- 
bitrary and  degrading  presumption,  bring  about  by  our 
own  treatment,  that  very  debility  of  understanding,  and 
insignificance  of  character,  which  we  impiously  ascribe 
to  nature  ? 

It  shall  ever  be  the  aim  and  pleasure  of  the  .American 
Farmer,  to  pay  respectful  homage  to  woman's  influence 
over  our   Laziness,  and  by  evr.ry  means  in  our  power 
to  enligln 
the  many 

clusivcly  ner  prov.nce  to  exercise.  Amongst  these  offi 
ces,  not  the  least  profitable,  or  pleasing  to  an  indus- 
trious and  notable  housewife,  is  the  superintendence  of 
tin  Dairy  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  hus- 
band fails  in  Ai'sduty.  lie  often  Withholds  the  essential 
articles,  without  which,  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  ^r- 
form  her  part  with  satisfaction  and  success,  and  per- 
haps in  Few  things  docs  the  Farmer  provide  more  inad- 
equately, than  in  furnishing  the  means  of  a  cleanly  and 
profitable  Dairy.  We  have  known  many  men,  to  their 
scandal  be  it  mentioned,  with  5(/U  acres  of  land,  and  nu- 
merous half  clad  and  half  fed  slaves,  buy  their  otan  butter 
for  -winter's  use  in  their  family. 

Either  their  cows  are  of  the  most  worthless  breed,  or 
they  are,  as  is  most  generally  the  case,  utterly  unpro- 
vided with  nourishing  winter  food— andevun  in  summer, 
when  m.lk  is  not  wanting,  their  dairies  are  badly  locat- 
ed, injudiciously  constructed,  and  without  one  solitary 
vessel  or  convenience  -well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  In  Ma. 
ry  land,  more  especially  we  can  say,  the  garden,  the  dai- 
ry, the  poultry  yard,  and  every  thing  within  the  range  of 
tlu  Housewife's  management,  ate  left  to  "shift  fur  them- 
selves" "  .My  dear,  the  hands  can't  be  taken'oj',"  is  the 
usual  reply,  when  he  is  reminded,  that  the  things  re- 
quire attention;  all  things  must  give  way  to  the  corn 
\tiheat  and  tobacco,  which  constitute,  in  his  estimation,  the 
chief  good  of  this  life— until,  he  seats  himself  at  the  ta- 
ble ;  when  nice  butter,  fine  vegetables,  and  a  good 
fowl  are  sure  to  attract  their  full  share  of  his  regard. 

The  following  observations  on  the  management  of  the 
dairy  and  the  making  'if  butter,  are  the  result  of  much  and 
careful  observation,  and  experiment  They  are  insert- 
ed here,  that  the  Farmer's  Wife  may  be  made  acquaint- 
with  some  important  part  culars  in  the   process  ot 


MAXIM. 

Of  the  milk  that  is  drawn  from  any  cow  at  one  time, 
that  which  comes  off  at  the  first  is  affrays  th  niier, 
and  of  a  much  worse  quality,  than  that  which  cornea  af- 
terwards, and  the  richness  goes  on,  continually  in- 
creasing, to  th-  very  last  drop  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  udder  at  that  time. 

Few  persons  are  ignorant  that  milk,  which  is  ta- 
ken from  the  cow  last  of  all  at  milking,  which  in 
this  coulry  is  called  slroakings,  (here  stripping s) 
is  richer  than  the  rest  of  the  milk  ;  but  fewer  si  ill  are 
aware  of  the  greatness  of  the  disproportion  between 
the  quality  of  Ihe  first  and  the  last  drawn  milk 
from  the  same  cow  at  one  milking  ;  from  several  ac- 
curate and  important  experiments,  it  appears,  that 
the  person  who,  by  bad  milking  of  his  cows  loses 
but  half  a  pint  of  the  last  milk  that  might  be  ob- 
tained, loses  in  fact,  about  as  much  cream  as  would 


than  the  quantity  of  the  milk  itself  ;  this  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  more  importance  than  is  generally  im- 
agined, i  he  small  cows  of  the  Alderney  breed  I  ')e  afforded  by  six  or  eight  pints  at  the  beginning, 
afford  the  richest  milk  hitherto  known  ;  but  individu-  J  anc'  'oses  besides,  that  part  of  the  cream,  which  alone 
al  cows  in  every  country,  may  be  found,  by  a  care- 
ful selection,  that  afford  much  richer  milk  than  oth- 
ers ;  these,  therefore,  ought  to  be  searched  for  with 
care,  and  their  :reed  reared  with  attention,  as  be- 
ing peculiarly  valuable.     In  comparing  the  milk  of 


can  give  richness  and  high  flavour  to  his  butter. 
MVX1M    II. 
If  milk  be  put  in  a  dish,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  it 
throws  up  cream,  that  portion  which  rises  first  to  the 
surface,  is  richer  in    quality  and   greater  in   quantity, 

two    cows,   to  judge    of  their  respective   qualities,  j  fc^  *Tt  *  *  "^Tk  eqUa'  ¥*?*  °f,  ^  *"? 
J.    °  .  ..  '  amies,  i  the  cream    that  rises    in  the  second  interval  ot  time,  is 


particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  their  calving.  To  make  the 
cows  give  abundance  of  milk,  and  of  a  good  quali- 
ty, they  must  at  all  times  have  plenty  of  food  Grass 
is  the  best  food  yet  known  for  this  purpose,  and  that 
kind  which  springs  up  spontaneously  on  rich  dry 
soils,  is  the  best  of  all.  If  the  cows  are  so  much 
n  md  strengthen  her  m  the  administration  of  I  incommoded  by  the  heat,  as  to  be  prevented  from  eat- 
dnch  it  is  ex-  ing  through  the  day,  they  ought  to  be  taken  into  cool 
shades  for  protection  ;  where  after  allowing-  them  a 
proper  time  to  ruminate,  they  should  be  supplied 
with  abundance  of  green  lood,  fresh  cut  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  given  them  by  hand,  frequently,  fresh  and 
in  small  quantities,  so  as  t»  induce  them  to  eat  it 
with  pleasure. 


than  it 
but  its 


ed 


making  butler,  and  that  she  may  be  enabled,   when  the 


Cows,  if  abundantly  fed,  should  be  milked  three 
times  a  day,  during  the  w  iole  of  the  summer  sea- 
son, in  the  morning  early,  at  noon,  and  in  the  even- 
1  inS>  just  before  night  fall  If  cows  are  milked  on- 
ly twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  they  have  abun- 
dance of  succulent  food,  they  will  yield  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  milk  in  the  same  time,  than  if 
they  be  milked  three  times.  Some  attentive  ob- 
servers I  have  met  with,  think  a  cow  in  these  cir- 
cutnstancess  will  give  nearly  as  much  milk  at  each 
time,  if  milked  three  times,  as  if  they  were  milked 
only  twice.  In  the  choice  of  persons  for  milkino- 
the  cows,  great  caution  should  be  employed,  for  ii 
all  the  milk  be  not  thoroughly  drawn  from  a  cow 
when  she  is  milked,  a  diminution  of  the  quantity 
gradually  takes  place,  and  in  a  short  time  the  cow 
becomes  dry.  In  the  management  of  a  dairy,  the 
lollowiug  peculiarities  respecliog  milk,  ought  very 
particularly  to  be  attended  to  ;  some  of  them  are,  no 
doubt,'  known  in  part  to  attentive  housewives,  but 
they  have  never  been  considered  of  so  much  impor- 
tance as  they  deserve. 


greater  in  quantity  and  richer  in  quality,  than  what 
rises  in  a  thud  equal  space  of  time,  and  so  on,  the  cream 
decreases  in  quantity,  and  declines  in  quality  continual- 
ly, as  long  as  any  rises  to  the  surface. 
MAXIM  111. 
Thick  milk  always  throws  up  a  smaller  proportion  0f 
the  cream  it  actually  contains  to  the  surface,  than  milk 
that  is  thinner,  but  that  cream  is  of  a  richer  quality  ; 
and  if  water  be  added  to  that  thick  milk,  it  will  af- 
ford a  considerably  greater  quantity  of  cream 
would  have  done,  if  allowed  to  remain  pure ; 
quality  is  at  the  same  time  greatly  debased. 

MAXIM  IV. 

Milk,  which  is  put  into  a  bucket  or  other  proper  ves- 
sel, and  carried  in  it  to  any  considerable  distance,  so  as 
to  be  much  agitated,  and  in  part  cooled  before  it  be  put 
into  the  milk  pans  to  settle  for  cream,  never  throws  up 
so  much  nor  so  rich  cream,  as  if  the  same  milk  had  been 
put  into  the  milk-pans,  directly  after  it  was  milked. 

In  this  case,  it  is  believed,  that  the  loss  of  cream 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  time  t  >at  has  elapsed, 
and  the  agitation  it  has  sustained,  after  having  been 
drawn  from  the  cow. 

From  the  above  facts,  the  following  corollaries 
seem  to  be  clearly  deducible. 

1.  It  is  of  importance,  that  the  cows  should  be 
always  milked  as  near  the  dairy  as  possible,  and  it 
must  be  of  great  advantage  in  a  dairy  farm,  to  have 
the  principal  grass  fields  as  near  the  dairy  as  pos- 
sible. 

2.  The  practice  of  putting  the  milk  of  all  the 
cows  of  a  large  dairy  into  one  vessel,  as  it  is  milked, 
there  to  remain  till  the  whole  milking  be  finished, 
before  any  part  of  it  be  put  into  milk  pans,  seems 
to  be  highly  injudicious,  not  only  on  account  of  ihe 
loss  that  is  sustained  by  agitation  and  cooling,  but 
also,  as  it  prevents  the  owner  of  the  dairy  from  dis- 
tinguishing the  good  from  the  bad  cow's  milk  ;  a  bet- 
ter practice,  therefore,  would  be,  to  have  the  milk 
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drawn  fiom  each  cow  separately,  put  into  the  cream- 
ing pans  as  soon  as  it  is  milted,  without  being  mis 
ed  with  any  other.  Thus  would  the  careful  farmer 
he  able,  on  all  occasions,  to  observe  the  particular 
quality  of  each  individual  cow's  milk,  as  well  as  its 
quantity,  and  to  know  with  precision,  which  of  his 
cows  it  was  his  interest  to  dispose  of,  and  which  he 
ought  to  keep  and  breed  from. 

3.  If  it  be  intended  to  make  butter  of  a  very  fine 
quality,  it  would  be  advisable  ia  all  cases,  to  keep 
the  milk,  that  it  is  first  drawn,  separate  from  thai 
which  comes  last,  as  is  obvious,  that  if  this  be  not 
done,  the  quality  of  the  butler  will  be  greatly  de- 
based, without  much  augmenting  its  quantity.  Ii 
is  also  obvious,  that  the  quality  of  the  butter  will 
be  improved  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the 
proportion  of  the  last  drawn  milk  that  is  retained  ; 
so  that  those  who  wish  to  be  singularly  nice  in  this 
respect,  will  only  retaiu  a  very  sina.l  propo;tiin  of 
the  last  drawn  milk. 

4.  If  the  quality  of  the  butter  be  the  chief  ob- 
ject attended  to,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to 
separate  the  first  from  the  last  drawn  milk,  but  also 
take  nothing  hut  the  cream  that  is  first  separated 
from  the  best  milk,  as  it  is  this  first  rising  cream 
alone,  that  is  of  the  prime  quality;  the  remainder  of 
the  milk  which  will  be  still  sweet,  raay  be  either 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  making  sweet  milk 
cheese,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand,  to  throw  up 
cream  for  making  butter  of  an     inferior  quality 

5.  From  the  above  facts  we  learn,  that  butter  of 
the  very  best  possible  quality  can  only  be  obtained 
from  a  dairy  of  considerable  extent  when  judicious- 
ly managed. 

6  From  these  premises,  we  are  led  to  draw  a 
conclusion,  different  from  the  opinion  that  is  com- 
monly entertained  on  this  subject,  viz  that  it  seems 
probable  that  the  very  best  butter  can  only  be  with 
economy  made  in  those  dairies,  where  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese  is  the  principal  object 

As  but  few  persons  would  be  willing  to  purchase 
the  very  best  butter  at  apricelo  indemnify  the  far- 
mer for  hi«  trouble,  I  am  satisfied  from  experience 
and  attentive  observation,  that  if  in  general  about 
the  first  drawn  half  of  the  milk  be  separated  at  each 
milking,  and  the  remainder  only  be  set  up  for  pro- 
dicing  cream,  and  if  that  milk  be  allowed  to  stand 
to  throw  up  the  whole  of  its  cream,  even  till  it  be- 
gins sensibly  to  taste  sourish,  and  if  that  cream  be 
afterwards  carefully  managed,  the  butter  thus  ob- 
tained, will  be  of  a  quality  greatly  superior  to  what 
can  usually  be  obtained  at  market,  and  its  quantity 
not  considerably  less  than  if  the  whole  of  the  milk 
hid  been  treated  alike. 

No  dairy  can  be  managed  with  profit,  unless  a 
place  properly  adapted  for  keeping  the  milk,  and  for 
carrying  on  the  different  operations  of  the  dairy,  be 
first  provided."  The  necessary  requisites  of  a  good 
milk  house  are,  that  it  be  cool  in  summer,  and  warm 
in  the  winter,  So  as  to  preserve  a  temperature  neai- 
ly  the  same,  throughout  the  whole  year,  and  that 
it  be  dry,  so*  as  to  admit  of  being  kept  clean  and 
sweet  at  all  times. 

From  the  trials  I  have  made,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  when  the  beat  is  from  fifty  to  fifty-five 
degrees  on  Farehheit's,  thermometer,  the  separation 
of  the  cream  from  the  milk,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant operation  of  the  dairy,  goes  forward  with 
*  The  crcani  should  be  separated  from   the  edges  of 

*  The  author  here  gives  a  very  particular  description  the  dish,  by  means  of  an  ivory  bladed  knife,1hen  care- 
cf  the  best  contrived  mrlk  house,  or  dairy.     Vide  Ba'.hjfully  d'-awn  towards  one  -ide  by  a  skimming  dish,   and 


the  greatest  regularity.  When  the  heat  exceeds 
Mxty  degrees,  the  operations  become  difficult  and 
langerous,  and  when  it  falls  below  the  fortieth  de- 
cree, they  can  scarcely  be  carried  forward  with  any 
degree  of  economy,  or  propriety. 

In  winter,  should  the  cold  become  too  great,  it 
might  be  occasionally  dispelled,  by  placing  a  barrel 
full  of  hot  water  closely  bunged  up,  upon  the  table, 
to  remain  till  cooled.  This  I  prefer  to  any  kind  of 
chaffing  dish  with  burning  embers. 

The  utensils  of  the  dairy  must  iu  general  be  made 
of  wood.  As  the  acid  of  milk  readily  dissolves 
lead,  with  which  the  common  earthen  vessels  are 
glazed,  such  vessel  should  be  banished  from  the 
dairy. 

The  creaming  dishes,  (for  so  I  call  the  vessels  in 
which  the  milk  is  placed  for  throwing  up  the  cream) 
when  properly  cleaned,  sweet,  and  cool,  are  to  be 
rilled  with  the  rnilk  as  soon  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow  as  possible,  having  been  first  strained  care- 
fully through  a  close  strainer. 

These  dishes  should  never  eiceed  three  inches 
in  depth,  whatever  be  their  other  dimensions.  As 
soon  a^  they  are  filled,  they  are  to  be  placed  on  the 
shelves  in  the  milk  house,  perfectly  undisturbed  till 
it  be  judged  expedient  to  separate  the  cream  from 
them. 

In  a  moderately  warm  temperature  of  the  air,  if 
very  fine  butter  be  intended,  it  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  stand  more  than  six  or  eight  hours;  for  ordina- 
ry good  butter,  it  may  safely  stand  ten  or  twelve, 
or  more. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
dairy,  that  the  skimming  be  well  performed,  for  if 
any  part  of  the  cream  tie  left,  the  quantity  of  the 
butter  will  be  diminished  ;  and  if  any  part  of  the 
milk  be  takeD,  its  quality  will  be  debased  * 

When  the  cream  is  obtained,  it  ought  immediate- 
ly to  be  put  into  a  vessel  by  itself,  there  to  be  kept 
till  a  proper  quantity  be  collected  for  being  made  in 
to  butter.  And  no  vessel  can  be  better  adapted  to 
that  purpose,  than  a  firm,  neat  made  wooden  barrel, 
in  size  proportioned  to  the  dairy,  open  at  one  end, 
with  a  lid  exactly  fitted  to  close  it  In  the  under 
part  of  this  vessel,  close  to  the  bottom,  should  be 
placed  a  cock  and  spigot,  for  drawing  off  any  thin 
serous  part  of  the  milk  that  may  chance  to  be  there 
generated  ;  for  if  this  is  allowed  to  remain,  it  in- 
jures the  cream,  and  greatly  diminishes  the  rich- 
ness of  the  quality  of  the  butter  ;  the  inside  of  the 
opening  should  be  covered  with  a  bit  of  gauze  net- 
ting, to  keep  hack  the  cream  while  the  serum  is  al- 
lowed to  pass,  and  the  barrel  should  be  inclined  a 
ttle  forward,  to  allow  the  whole  to  runoff. 

The  separation  of  butter  from  cream,  only  takes 
place  after  the  cream  his  attained  a  certain  de- 
gree of  acidity.  The  judicious  farmer  will  there- 
fire  allow  his  cream  to  remain  in  the  vessel  until  it 
has  acquired  that  proper  degree  of  acidity  that  fits 
it  for  being  made  into  butter  with  great  ease,  by  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  agitation,  and  by  which 
process  only,  very  fine  butter  ever  can  be  obtained 
How  long  cream  may  be  thus  kept  in  our  climate, 
without  rendering  the  butter  made  from  it  of  a  bad 
quality,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  it  may  be  kept  good  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  is  generally  suspected,  even 
a  great  many  weeks.  It  is  certain,  that  cream  which 
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then  taken  off  with  great  nicely, 


has  been  kept  three  or  four  days  in  summer,  is  in  an 
excellent  condition  for  being  made  into  butter  ; 
from  three  days  to  seven,  may  in  general  be  found 
to  be  the  best  time  for  keeping  cream  before  churn- 
ing. 

I  prefer  the  old  fashioned  upright  churn,  having 
a  long  handle,  with  a  foot  to  it  perforated  with  holes 
as  it  admits  of  being  better  cleansed,  and  of  having 
the  butter  more  easily  separated  from  the  milk  than 
any  others. 

Where  the  cream  has  been  duly  prepared,  the 
process  of  butler  making  is  very  easy  ;  there  is  how- 
ever more  nicety  required,  than  most  persons  seem 
to  be  aware  of;  a  few  hasty,  irregular,  strokes, 
may  render  the  butter  of  scarcely  any  value,  which, 
but  for  this  circumstance,  would  have  been  of  the 
finest  quality.  The  butter  when  made,  must  be 
immediately  separated  from  the  milk,  and  being  put 
into  a  clean  dish,  the  inside  of  which,  if  of  wood, 
should  be  well  rubbed  with  common  salt.  The 
butter  shou!d  be  pressed  and  worked  with  a  flet 
wooden  ladle  having  a  short  handle,  so  as  to  force 
out  all  (tie  milk  that  was  lodged  in  the  cavities  of 
the  mass.  The  beating  up  of  the  butter  by  the 
hand  is  an  indelicate  and  barbarous  practice.  If  the 
milk  be  not  entirely  taken  away,  the  butter  will  in- 
fallibly spoil  in  a  short  time,  and  if  it  be  much 
washed,  it  will  become  tough  and  gluey.  Some 
persons  employ  cold  water  in  this  operation  ;  but  this 
practice  is  not  only  useless,  but  also  pernicious,  be' 
cause  the  quality  of  the  butter  is  thus  debased  in 
an  astonishing  manner.  In  every  part  of  the  fore- 
going process  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that 
the  vessels  and  every  thing  else  about  the  dairy,  be 
kept  perfectly  sweet  and  clean. 

Wooden  vessels  are  the  most  proper  for  contain- 
mg  salted  butter.  Oak  is  the  best  wood  for  ttie 
bottom  and  staves.  Broad  split  hoops  are  to  be 
preferred  to  all  others. 

Iron  hoops  should  be  rejected,  as  the  rust  of 
them  will  in  time  sink  through  the  wood,  and  injure 
the  colour  of  the  butter.  To  season  a  new  vessel 
for  the  reception  of  salted  butter,  requires  great 
care:  it  should  be  filled/reawnf/!/  with  scalding  wa- 
ter, allowing  it  to  remain  till  it  slowly  cools.  After 
the  butter  bas  been  cleaned  from  the  milk,  as  before 
directed,  it  is  ready  for  being  salted.  Let  the  ves- 
sels be  rendered  as  clean  and  as  sweet  as  possible, 
and  be  rubbed  all  over  in  the  inside  with  common 
salt ;  and  let  a  little  melted  butter  be  run  into  the 
cavity  between  the  bottom  and  the  sides  at  their 
joining,  as  to  fill  it,  and  make  it  every  where  flesh 
with  the  bottom  and  sides:  it  is  then  fit  to  receive 
the  butter.  Common  salt  is  almost  the  only  sub- 
stance hitherto  employed  for  preserving  butter.  I 
have  found  by  experience,  that  the  following  compo- 
sition is  in  many  respects  preferable  to  it,  as  it  not 
only  preserves  tbe  butter  more  effectually  from  any 
taint  of  rancidity,  but  makes  it  look  better,  and 
taste  sweeter  and  more  marrowy,  than  if  the  same 
butter  had  been  cured  with  common  salt  alone.  The 
composition  is  as  follows: 

Take  of  sugar  one  part,  of  nitre  (salt  petrel  one 
part,  and  of  the  best  Spanish  great  salt,  two  parts  ; 
beat  the  whole  into  a  fine  powder,  mix  them  well  to- 
gether, and  put  them  by  for  use. 

Of  this  composition,  one  ounce  should  be  put  to 
every  sixteen  ounces  of  butter:  mix  this  salt  tho- 
roughly with  the  butter,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  freed 
from  the  milk,  and  put  it,  without  loss  of  time,  in- 
to the  vessel  prepared  so  receive  it,  pressing   it  so' 
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close  as  to  have  no  air  holes,  or  any  kind  of  cavi- 
ties within  it:  smooth  the  surface,  ami  if  you  ex- 
pect it  will  be  more  than  two  days  before  you  add 
more,  cover  it  close  up  with  a  piece  of  clean  linen, 
and  over  that  a  piece  of  fine  linen  that  has  been 
dipped  in  melted  butter,  that  is  exactly  fitted  to 
the  edges  of  the  vessel  all  round,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air  as  much  as  possible,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  watery  brine.  When  more  butter  is  to  be 
-added,  remove  the  coverings,  and  let  the  butter 
be  applied  close  above  the  firmer,  pressing  it 
down  and  smoothing  it  as  before,  and  so  on  till 
the  vessel  19  full.  When  full,  let  the  two  covers  be 
spread  over  it  with  the  greatest  care,  and  let  a  lit- 
tle melted  butter  be  poured  all  round  the  edges, 
so  as  to  fill  up  every  cranny,  and  effectually  ex- 
clude the  nir.  A  little  salt  may  tiien  be  strewed 
over  the  whole,  and  the  cover  firmly  fixed  down, 
to  remain  closely  shut  till  opened  for  use.  If  this 
be  carefully  done,  the  butter  may  be  kept  perfect 
ly  sound  in  this  climate  for  many  years* 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  butter  cured  in  this 
manner,  does  not  taste  well  till  it  has  stood  at 
least  a  fortnight  after  being  salted.  After  that  pe- 
riod is  elapsed,  it  eats  with  a  rich  marrowy  taste 
that  no  other  buttei  ever  acquires.  Butter  thus 
cured,  will  go  well  to  the  Kast  or  West  Indies. 

Butter  in  its  natural  state,  contains  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  mucous  matter,  which  is  more 
highly  putrescible  than  the  pure  oily  parts  of  the 
butter.  When  it  is  intended  to  be  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  warm  climates,  it  ought  to  be  freed  from 
that  mucilage  before  it  be  cured  and  packed  up. 
To  do  this,  let  it  be  put  into  a  vessel  of  a  proper 
shape,  which  should  be  immersed  in  another  con- 
taining water.  Let  the  water  be  gradually  beateii 
till  the  butter  be  thoroughly  melted  :  let  in  con- 
tinue in  that  state  for  some  time,  and  allow  it  to 
settle :  the  mucous  part  will  fall  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  pure  oil  swim  at  the  top.  When  it  cools, 
it  become  opaque  and  paler  than  the  original  but- 
ter, and  of  a  firmer  consistence.  When  this  re- 
fined butter  is  become  a  little  stiff,  and  while  it 
is  still  somewhat  soft,  the  pure  part  should  he  se- 
parated from  the  dregs,  and  then  salted  ami 
packed  up,  in  the  same  way  as  is  before  directed. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  sul  ject  more  fully 
treated,  are  relerred  to  the  on,  inal. 


*  The  Epping  butter  is  called  the  best  in  England. 
The  farmers  make  use  of  a  very  innocent  colouring 
matter  foi  their  winter  and  early  spring  butter,  winch 
is  the  juice  of  carrots.  They  take  clean  and  fresh  car- 
rots, and  grate  them  fine,  and  squeeze  out  the  juice 
through  a  coarse  cloth  and  mix  it  with  their  cream. 
Tins  gives  their  butter  as  fine  an  appearance  as  the  besi 
June  butter,  without  communicating  any  taste  or  flavor. 


FROM  THE  ALBANY  ARGUS. 


Treatise  on  Agriculture. 

Section   it. 
On  the  actual  State  of  Agriculture  in  Europe. 
[Continw  it  from  «/Vo.  10,  page  75.J 
3.1.  '•  The  countries,"  says  Arthur  Young,  '•  the 
most  rich  and  flouri-liing  of  Lurope,   in  propor- 
tion t«  their   extent  are  probably    I'iedmont  and 
the  Meanest,     W  e   there  meet  all  the  signs  ol 
prospefty— an  active  and  well  conditioned  popu 
latum,    T,t-,t    asportations,    considerable    nit 
rim  consumptions,  superb   roads,  many    opul 
towns,  a  ready  and  aoundant  circulation,   the 


interest  of  money  low,  the  price  of  labour  high  : 
in  one  word  it  is  impossible  to  cite  a  single  fact 
that  shews  that  M  inchester,  Birmingham,  R  >u- 
en,  and  Lyons  are  in  a  condition  equally  prosper- 
ous, as  the  whole  of  these  Dutchies."  Their 
population  is  stated  at  '•  1,1 14,000,  and  the  ter- 
ritory at  little  more  than  two  millions  of  arpens. 
(acres.)  Wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  flax  and  hemp, 
the  vine  and  the  olive,  the  caper  and  the  cotton 
tree,  with  all  kinds  of  garden  fruits  &  vegetables, 
are  cultivated  here  :  The  soil  knows  no  repose, 
and  much  of  it  yields  annually  and  ucifor  nly 
two  crops  of  grain,  or  three  of  grass."  (1 )  These 
are  the  miracles  of  Irrigation,  not  a  drop  of  water 
is  lost.  Besides  the  permanent  supplies  fur- 
nished from  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  creeks  and 
springs,  even  the  winter  torrent,  and  summer 
shower,  are  every  where  intercepted  by  drains, 
and  led  to  reservoirs,  whence  they  are  distribut- 
ed at  will  to  the  neighbouring  grounds. 

In  1770,  an  agricultural  school  was  established 
at  Milan,  consisting  of  £20  boys,  who  were  in- 
structed in  theoretical  and  practical  husbandry. 
This  institution  has  escaped  the  notice  of  trav 
ellers:  and  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  it  has 
or  has  not,  fulfilled  the  intention  of  its  projec 
tors. 

4.  Switzerland  has  about  1444  square  leagues 
of  surface,  and  presents  an  assemblage  of  moun- 
tains, one  rising  above  another,  until  the  sum- 
nits  are  lost  in  masses  of  snow  and  ice,  which 
never  melt.  This  short  description  sufficiently 
indicates  the  character  of  both  the  soil  and  the 
climate;  yet  unpropitious  as  these  are,  we  find  a 
population  of  124-2  inhabitants  to  each  square 
league!  "This  is  perhaps  the  country  of  the 
world,  which  presents  the  most  happy  effects  of 
an  industry  always  active  and  persevering.  The 
traveller,  who  climbs  her  mountains,  is  struck 
with  admiration  when  he  beholds  vineyards  and 
rich  pastures  in  those  places,  which  before  ap- 
peared naked  and  barren  rocks.  The  traces  of 
the  plough  are  perceived  on  the  borders  of  pre- 
cipices where  the  most  savage  animals  do  not 
pass  without  danger;  in  one  woid,  the  inhabit- 
ants appear  to  have  conquered  all  obstacles, 
whether  arising  from  sod,  position  or  climate, 
and  to  have  drawn  abundance  from  a  territory, 
condemned  by  nature  to  perpetual  sterili- 
ty." (2) 

"  5.  The  classical  reader  will  remember,  that 
Spain  was  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  of  the 
Koman  writers  ;  by  which  was  meant  the  com- 
binations of  a  fine  climate,  a  rich  soil  and  an  ac- 
tive and  intelligent  agriculture.  To  this  state 
ol  things  even  the  empire  o:  the  Goths  was  not 
'atal,  (_3)  and  that  of  the  doors  rendered  it  sti" 
more  distinguished.  In  their  hands,  the  plains 
of  Valentia  were  cultivated  throughout,  with  the 
utmost  care  and  skill  ;  and  where  their  wheel 
leservous,  and  drams  of  irrigation,  yet  remain, 
lie  sod  continues  to  yield  the  richest  and  most 
Abundant  products.     In  Catalonia,  Navarre,  Gal 


[1]  Geographie,  Mathematique,  &c.  Article  Italic 

[2J  Idem.  Article  Helvetia. 

[[3  It  appears  from  Varro  Vert  rnstica  and  the  letters 
of  Cassidorus,  that  the  (Joths  introduced  into  spajii  the 
.ubterranean  granaries,  called  Siilns,  and  tile  art  of  irri. 
■ration.  The  former  are  now  exclusively  used  in  l'usca- 
,y,  .nd  Cato's  precept,  '  1'ranti  irrigua,'  ^c.  shew 
whence  their  knowledge  of  the  latter  was  derived.. 


itia  and  lie  \ustinas  many  species  of  the  an- 
cient agriculture  are  yet  in  vigor,  because  "the 
bases  me  long,  and  the  landlord  cannot  capri- 
ciously violate  them."  The  same  causes  are 
followed  by  the  sane  effects,  in  the  three  dis- 
tricts of  Biscaya,  Guiposcoa  and  Alava.  '*  In 
running  over  these,  every  thing  one  finds  is  ani- 
mated by  the  presence  of  liberty  and  industry; 
nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the  coasts, 
nothing  more  attractive  than  the  culture  of  val- 
leys.—  Throughout  the  thirty  leagues  that  sepa- 
rate lied  lass  .d  fro  u  Mittona,  every  quarter  of 
in  hour  we  discover  some  well  built  village,  of 
comfortable  cottage."  ;4) 

How  different  is  the  aspect  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces !  In  these,  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
•arth  are  cultivated  ;  and  "it  is  not.uncom  noa 
to  travel  eight  and  ten  leagues  together,  witiout 
tinding  a  trace  of  human  industry.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Badejoz  alone,  is  a  desart  ot  twenty-six 
leagues  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth.  (3) 
Ten  of  the  fourteen  leagues  that  traverse  the 
Uutchy  of  '-ieilina  Sidonia,  consists  altogether  of 
pasturage.  There  is  no  where  a  vestige  of  man  ; 
not  an  orchard,  not  a  garden,  not  a  ditch,  not  a 
cottage  to  be  seen  !  'The  great  proprietor  ap- 
pears to  reign  like  the  lion  in  the  desert,  rep  jIs- 
iiig  by  his  roaring  all  who  woulu  approach  linn, 
ilut  instead  of  human  colonies,  we  encounter 
troops  of  horned  cattle  and  of  mares,  wandering, 
self  directed,  over  plains  to  which  the  eye  can 
dscover  no  boundary  or  barrier,  and  which 
irings  to  one's  recollection  tie  days  when  tiie 
ueasts  shared  with  man  the  empire  of  the  eartu.'  (o) 

'  Even  when  the  plough  is  used,  it  is  little 
more  than  a  great  knife  fastened  to  a  stick,  tlut 
just  scratches  tiie  surface.  I  he  grain  is  threshed 
y  horses  or  mules,  driven  over  it,  or  by  means 
of  a  plank,  studded  with  nails  or  flint  stones  and 
drawn  across  it.  (7)  With  even  this  miserable 
culture,  the  land  in  Andalusia  yields  considerable 
rops ;  yet  are  the  inhabitants  too  la/.y  or  too 
ew  to  gather  them  together.  (8)  This  is  done  by 
tfalieg'is,  who  are  the  laborers  of  ^pain.  We 
need  scarcely  remark,  that  in  a  state  ot  agricul- 
ture like  this,  the  peasantry  cannot  be  either  well 
led  or  well  cloathed.  "  The  mountaineers  live 
principally  upon  roasted  acorns  aod  goat's  milk, 
and  those  of  the  plain  (from  Barcelona  to  Mala- 
ga) on  oread  steeped  with  oil,  and  occasionally 
seasoned  with  vinegar."  ^9) 

It  is  wide  of  our  uoject  to  examine  thj  causes  of 
he  degradation  of  Character,  which  marks  the  ag- 
riculture olapaiii.  Well  imoriiied  writers h»ve as- 
cribed it  to  the  ex,  ulsion  of  the  floors  and  Jews, 


[4]   llurgoing's  modern  Spam,  vol.  1. 

1.5]  Horde's  Umeraira  de  t'iispagne,  vol.  iv.  page  30. 

[a]  Burgoing.     Spain  has  been  long  renowned  lor  its 
horses. 

The  Romans,  in  settling  their  pedigree  and  illustrat- 
ing their  swit'.ness,  called  ihein'f/'tr  children  of  t lie  viiliia.' 

1.7,  6,  y.]  Swmbuine's  travels,  vol  i.  .V  3pamsU  peas- 
ant, who  nad earned  or  begged  enough  tor  me  Wanis  of 
the  day,  will  refuse  to  earn  more,  even  oy  runn.ng  an 
errand.  SlriKiii.  as  this  fact  is,  it  doe*  not  so  w.  il  il- 
lustrate Spanish  indolence  as  toe  following  anecdote 
from  the  same  pen.  In  the  great  sedition  at  vladnd, 
win.ii  elided  m  me  defeat  of  tiie  king,  and  the  disgrace 
oi  his  minister,  v.  tfaruuis  des  squulas)  and  in  us  nost 
fervid  moments,  ool..  parties  retired  aoont  dinner  nine 
to  lake  their  nop  or  men  iia  to,  afi  r  winch  Ihey  returned 
to  he  cumoat  Willi  new  vigor  and  enraged  mry  U' 
h  .".'■•  Can  thus  control  tne  passions  to  what  .iiijij.-taut 
dies  might  not  a  wise  legislation  turn  thciu  i 
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to  the  weight  of  taxes  and  imposts,  to  the  mesta  or 
common  right  of  pasturage,  to  the  discovery  of  A- 
rnerica  and  its  consequences,  to  the  efl'ect  of  climate 
and  the  ill  judged  charity  of  bishops  and  convents, 
but  principally  to  the  great  manorial  grants  and 
unequal  division  of  the  soil,  which  followed  the  con- 
quest. ''  We  often  find  six,  eight,  t*n,  and  even 
fifteen  leagues  of  extent  belonging  to  one  master. 
The  nobility  and  clergy  possess  nearly  the  whole 
country.  One  third  of  Spain  belongs  to  the  fami- 
lies of  Medina,  Celi,  D'Alva,  Del  'Infatado,  D'Ace- 
da,  and  to  the  archbishops,  bishops  and  chapters  of 
Toledo,  Corrpostella,  Valentia,  Seville  and  Murcia 
A  great  proportion  of  these  lands  remain  untitled 
and  untenanted,  and  those  which  are  let  in  Cortijo 
or  farms,  are  double  or  treble  the  quantity  that  can 
be  occupied  in  tillage. "[10] 

6.  The   agriculture  of  Portugal,  lias  been  sub 
jeoted  to    the  same  evils  as  that  of  Spain,   to  which 
may  be  superadded,  her   connection  with  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  under  whose    policy  she   has  become  a  raiser 
of  fruit  instead  of  grain 

7.  France  is  probably  the  country  of  Europe, 
which  most  unites  the  great  desiderata  of  an  ex- 
tended and  profitable  agriculture,  fertility  of  soi', 
mildness  of  climate,  a  dense  population,  an  enlight- 
ened government,  and  facility  of  exportation.  With- 
in her  ancient  limits,  she  boasts  of  a  surfacH  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of  arpens, 
and  a  population  of  twenty -two  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants. The  following  tables  will  shew,  in  a  com- 
pressed form,  the  nature  of  her  soil,  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  put  :[11] 

Geological   Table, 

Arpens,  or  Acres. 
Alluvial  and  other  rich  soil,  26,159,340 

Cbalfcy  do  13,268,921 

Gr-tielly  do  3,261,826 

Stony  do  18,128,660 

Sandy  do  7,553,956 

Substratum  of  clay  with  a  slight  cover- 
ing of  sand— called  Inndes,  21,879,120 
Granitic  and  other  mountains,                   25,261,946 

■Agricultural   Table. 
Arable  land,  63.600,000 

Vineyards,  4,764.960 

Woods,  15,931,850 

Natural  meadows,  5,464,800 

Artificial  meadows,  6,332,100 

Lakes,  marshes,  wastes,  19,400,049 


Total,  115,493,758 

From  the  average  of  a  number  of  statistical  tables 
made  by  the  Abbe  D'Expillyt,  and  others,  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  1777,  the  agriculture  of  France  was 
sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
had  a  surplus  to  spare  ;[12]  and  though  it  be  univer- 
sally admitted  that  her  condition  in  this  respect  is 
not  less  prosperous  now  than  it  was  then,  [13]  still 
it  cannot  be  dissembled  that  her  husbandry  has  ma- 
ny defects. 

I.  A  supposed  resemblance  between  the  earth 
and  animals,  gave  rise  to  fallows  ;  because  men  and 


[10]Le  Borde's  Heneraire  IVF.spagne,  vol.  i. 

[II]  See  Geogra^hique,  xc.  vol.  vi.  Art.  ranee,  p  .  13, 
and  Young's  tour  through  France. 

[12]  The  products  of  agricultural  labour,  were,  in 
these  tables,  state!  at  1 14,662,000  L.  T.  Those  of  man- 
ufacturing labor  at  H'8. 015,000. 

[13]  The  effects  of  the  revolution  of  1189  on  agriculture 
are  no  longer  doubtful.    The  suppression  -of  tythes— of 


horses  required  repose  after  labor,  it  was  supposed 
that  after  cropping,  the  earth  also  required  it. — 
Faithful  to  this  absurd  analogy,  the  French  landlord 
binds  down  bis  tenant  by  lease,  not  to  crop  the 
soil  more  than  three  years  in  four,  which  in  effect 
is  to  consign  to  barrenness  or  weeds,  one  fourth  of 
the  whole  arable  land  of  France,  yearly! 

2.  There  is  not  a  sufficiently  fixed,  orsteady  pro- 
portion, between  arable  and  pasture  land.  The 
production  of  grain  is  the  great  object  of  culture — 
often  with  too  little  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  genrally  without  any  of  its  improvement  — 
"  Where  pasturage  is  scanty,  where  natural  mea 
dows  are  bad,  where  artificial  are  rare,  and  root 
husbandry  little  extended,  cattle  cannot  be  either 
numerous  or  well  conditioned  ;  and  as  without  these 
ihere  can  be  no  manure,  so  without  manure,  there 
can  be  no  abundance. "|  14] 

3.  The  land  is  generally  worked  by  farmers,  hir- 
ed for  that  purprse  or  by  renters  on  short  leuses  ; 
which  in  neither  case  betters  the  condition  of  the 
soil  ;  the  one  having  no  interest  in  improvements,  and 
the  other  too  small  a  one  to  justify  any  expence  in 
making  them. 

4-  A  good  rotation  system,  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate,  is  not  absolutely  unknown,  and  may  be 
found  even  in  whole  districts  (as  in  French  ^  landers) 
but  much  too  rarely.  We  have  seen  wheal  unafal- 
lows  alternately,  for  years  ;  and  when!,  rye,  hemp, 
and  rye,  and  many  others  equally   ridiculous. 

5.  To  the  eye,  more  than  one  half  of  France  is 
a  common,  without  fences  of  any  kind,  excepting  gar- 
den or  park  walls.  Can  there  be  order,  economy, 
and  security,  under  such  circumstances  ?  Can  the 
police  and  the  gens  d'armes  he  sufficient  substitutes? 
[  To  be   continued. J 

the  exclusive  privilege— of  the  chace  -of  every  speci-sot 
corvee  (labor  performed  by  tenants  for  landlords)— of 
taxes  or  rents,  and  of  rights  of  commonage — were  among 
ihese  effects:  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  division  of  the 
great  tandeil  estates  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  scepticism  on  this  point.  No  truth  is  bet 
ter  established,  than  the  advantage  of  small  faunas  over 
great  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned.     The  Roman  la- 

ifundia  (military  grants)  des'royed  Uoman    agnculttir 
[U]  Herbins'  Statistique  Gen.  de  la    France,    vol.    i 

ntroduc.  w.wx\~»«/^.wv 

"Earth  "Burning--- >fo.  & 


FROM  A  TREATISE  ON  SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  all  cases  the  process  of  Burn 
ing,  must  destroy  a  certain  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  ;  and  it  must  principally  be  useful  where  an 
excess  of  this  matter  renders  the  soil  too  rank.  It 
ovist  be  of  eminent  service  in  reducing  to  charcoal, 
or  wood  ashes,  a  great  accumulation  of  woody  fibre 
already  overrunning  the  field  ;  for  woody  fibre  is  ve- 
ry slowv  reduced  to  the  state  of  vegetable  mould, 
if  left  to  the  process  of  a  natural  dissolution  ;  nor  is 
it  very  rapidly  reduced  by  lime  or  other  solvents  ar- 
tificially appled. 

Burning,  likew-ise  renders  clay,  less  coherent ;  and 
in  this  way  greatly  improves  their  texture,  and 
causes  them  to  be  more  permeable  to  water,*  and 
consequently,  less  retentive  of  it  in  stagnant  masses, 
Another  canse  of  the  unproductiveness  of  cold,  clayey 
adhesive  soils,  is,  that  the  seed  is  coated  with 
jnatter    impenetrable  to   air.f       When    clayey  or 

*  Elements  of  agricultural  Chemistrv. 
t  Ibid. 


tenacious  soils  are  burnt,  their  power  or  tendency, 
to  absorb  water  from  the  atmosphere  is  diminish- 
ed in  the  proportion  of  7  to  2  ;  ||  and  they  are 
brought  nearer  to  a  state  analogous  to  that  of 
sands  ;  the  particles  are  less  adhesive,  and  the  mass 
less  retentive  of  moisture.  Thus  the  process 
of  burning,  properly  applied,  may  convert  a  matter 
that  was  stiff,  damp  and  in  consequence  cold,  into 
one  powdery,  dry  &  warm,  altogether  more  fitly  con- 
stituted as  a  bed  for  vegetable  life.  The  great  ob- 
jection made  by  speculative  Chemistry  to  pairing 
and  burning  is,  that  the  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  the  soil  is  diminished  ' — But  where  the  tex- 
tuie  of  the  earthy  ingredients  is  permanently  im- 
proved, there  is  more  than  a  compensation  To 
I  meet  the  objection  st ill  more  directly,  where  an 
excess  of  inert  vegetable  matter  is  present,  the  de- 
struction of  a  part  of  it  must  be  beneficial,  and  the 
carbonaceous  matter  in  the  ashes  may  be  more  use- 
ful to  the  crop,  than  the  unreduced  vegetable  fibre, 
of  which  it  is  the  remains,  f  could  have  been. 

The  most  speedy  way  of  bringing  under  tillage 
a  meadow  overrun  with  rushes,  is,  first  to  drain  it, 
and  then  to  pare  oft"  a  thick  turf  and  burn  it 

The  cases  in  which  burning  must  incontestably 
be  prejudicial,  are  those  of  sandy,  dry,  flinty  soil*, 
containing  little  animal  or  vegetable  matter  :  here 
it  can  only  lie  destructive  ;  for  it  decomposes  that 
constituent,  which  is  already  below  'he  minimum 
proportion,  and  on  the  presence  of  which,  in  a  lim- 
ited degree,  the  productiveness  of  a  soil  depends. J 

"  Bur.  ing  without  fire."  A  new  method  has  late* 
ly  been  discovered,  of  substituting  quicklime  for  fire, 
and  experiments  made  upon  it  before  the  Working- 
ton agricultural  society  gave  general  satisfaction  — 
The  lime  in  its  most  caustic  state,  fresh  from  the 
kiln,  is  laid  upon  the  vegetable  surface  to  be  con- 
sumed ;  and  before  it  is  weakened  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  water,  just  in  sufficient  quantity  to  put 
it  powerfully  into  action,  is  applied.  This  fierce  com- 
pound will  not  only  consume  the  vegetable  covering, 
put  affects  the  clay,  or  upper  stratum,  as  if  it  had 
been  in  contact  with  fire.  It  supersedes  the  trou>  le 
which  has  hitherto  attended  buruing,  and  in  respect 
to  poor  soils  which  wood  be  improved  by  the  two 
distinct  operations  of  burning  and  liming  in  the  com- 
mon modes,  it  bids  fsir  to  bring  tbem  sooner  on  a  par 
with  those  of  a  superior  quality. 

II  Elements  of  Agricultural  Cemistry. 
f  Ibid. 

i  This  remark  we  scarcely  comprehend — it  seems  t» 
involve  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

LAWLER  WHEAT. 


To  the  Editor. 

dated — Wye  House,  July  10th,   1819. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  avail  myself  with  much  pleasure  of  the  first 
leisure  to  answer  your  favor  respecting  Lawler 
Wheat.  This  wheat  has  been  seeded  by  myself  and 
a  few  of  my  neighbours  for  the  two  last  years,  a  period 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  long  to  test  conclusively 
its  character,  in  as  much  as  a  contrariety  of  opinion 
exists  amongst  those,  who  have  grown  it  This 
in  some  degree  may  be  the  result  of  prejudice,  and 
failures  may  have  occurred  from  many  cauies,  not 
fairly  chargeable  to  the  wheat  ;  the  latter  I  am  in- 
c  ined  to  believe,  in  many  instances,  the  .act  :  for 
where  1  have  seeded  it  under  favorable  crcumstan- 
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ces,  the  result  has  been  satisfactory.  In  the  fall 
of  1817,  1  seeded  the  Lawler  Wheat,  on  several 
farms,  on  corn  ground  and  clover,  lay  on  poor  and 
rich  land,  and  to  test  its  qualities,  sowed  what  is 
called  here,  the  old  Virginia  white  wheat,  adjoin- 
ing it,  even  in  the  same  corn  land.  The  white 
wheat,  generally  with  me  was  that  season  very 
much  injured  by  spring  flv.  The  Law  ler  only  in 
one  instance,  or  rather  a  light  piece  of  land  which 
had  been  in  corn,  and  then  I  judged  the  crop  to 
have  been  lessened  one  half;  tlie  Virginia  white 
wheat  adjoining  it,  and  seeded  the  same  day,  did 
not  produce  the  seed  sowti;  from  23  acres  of  clo- 
ver, lav  sowed  that  year  with  Lawler  W  heat,  be- 
tween the  28th  Sept.  and  5th  of  Oct.  I  made  by 
actual  measurements,  {tint  hi/  estimation,  which  is 
too  often  the  mode  of  ascertaining  great  crops,) 
658  bushels,  weighing  63  pounds.  The  result  of 
1817,  induced  me  to  seed  nearly  my  whole  crop 
with  Lawler  Wheat.  In  1818,  my  harvest  is  se- 
cured, apil  a  good  one  as  to  straw,  in  every  in- 
stance, where  the  land  was,  as  farmers  term  it,  in 
good  he;irt,  good  order,  and  seeded  at  a  proper  sea- 
son. 1  have  one  field  of  90  acre*,  which  will  pro- 
duce, estimating  from  the  straw  about  20  bushels 
to  t'-e  acre,  but  the  wheat  generally,  has  filled 
badly,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  weather.  These 
are  the  facts  resulting  from  two  year's  experience. 
Those  who  feel  an  interest  will  draw  their  own 
conclusion,  but  if  maybe  necessary  to  add,  that 
little  injury  was  dune  by  fly  in  my  neighbourhood 
this  season  ;  it  made  its  appearance  early  in  May, 
in  the  Virginia  white  wheat,  and  some  little  in  the 
Lawler  wheat,  hut  providentially  neither  were 
materially  injured.  The  Lawler  wheat,  in  ap- 
pearance, i  esembles  the  Virginia  white  wheat,  but 
in  my  opinion  it  will  not  produce  as  well  from  the 
straws.  The  bars  of  wheat  in  the  head  are  not  as 
close,  nor  generally  as  well  filled  with  grain,  but 
that  it  possesses  the  quality  of  resisting  the  fly  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  any  other  wheat  known 
to  us,  is  satisfactorily  evinced  by  the  experience 
of  most  of  my  neighbours  and  myself,  for  the  last 
two  years  ;  what  this  quality  is,  yet  remains  con- 
jectural. That  its  loosing  its  lower  blades,  at  an 
earlier  period  than  other  wheat,  and  consequently 
depriving  the  fly  of  the  usual  place  of  deposit  and 
protection,  as  is  supposed  by  some  persons,  i 
should,  from  my  observations,  pronounce  errone- 
ous; for  although  I  have  sointimes  observed  the 
lower  blades  to  decline  very  early  in  the  season,  I 
^(Jo  not  consider  it  by  any  means  a  characteristic 
•*f  the  wheat.  I  have  myself  formed  no  opinion  on 
the  subject,  or  even  conjecture,  which  1  deem  wor- 
thy of  a  communication.  It  is  a  few  days  later  in 
ripening  than  the  Virginia  white  wheat,  provided 
the  latter  escapes  the  fly,  but  in  181b,  the  Lawler 
wheat  ripened  before  the  white  wheat,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  checked  in  the  early  spring 
growth  by  fly.  It  resists  frost,  and  branches  a* 
much  as  any  wheat  I  nave  ever  cultivated,  and  has 
weighed  with  me  about  three  pounds  per  bushel 
more  than  the  white  wheat.  It  produces  flour  ot 
the  nicest  quality,  and  will  yield  more  fine  flour  in 
proportion  to  offal,  than  any  wheat,  exc  pt  the  Vir- 
ginia white,  that  we  have  ever  grown.  I  would 
advise  it  to  be  sown,  from  the  50th  Sept.  t.i  the 
lOtn  Oct.  and  on  strong  land,  at  the  rate  ot  from 
five  to  six  pecks  to  die  acre,  and  from  good  land, 
unusual  casualties  excepted,  I  should  anticipate 
witli  confidence,  a  saving  crop,  in  dejiance  ofjly. 

It  will  at  all  times  aliord  me  much  pleasuie  to 
make  such  communications  for  the  farmer,  as  my 


experience  may  warrant;  my  agricultural  specu- 
lations must  be  reserved  for  the  amusement  of  my- 
self and  a  small  circle  of  friends,  but  of  these  you 
will  no  doubt  receive  an  abundant  crop,  and  if  you 
ran  succeed  without  giving  offence,  in  excluding 
from  your  now  useful  paper,  the  vagaries  of  then 
rists,  and  agricultural  empirics,  you  will  deserve 
well  of  your  country,  and  do  honor  to  yourself; 
for  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  agriculture, 
most  publications  on  the  subject,  abound  with  the 
wild  notions  of  scribblers,  who  are  as  ignorant  in 
(henry  as  deficient  in  practice,  hence  With  those 
without  experience,  who  read  for  the  purpose  of 
infi 

formed  as  correct  ones,  and  practices  are  often 
commenced  in  consequence,  which  eventuate  in 
loss  and  disappointment.  Permit  me  in  conclu 
sion  to  remark,  that  the  Farmeb,  so  far,  is  the 
best  agricultural  compilation,  in  my  humble  opin 
ion,  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  deserves  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  public.     Truly  yours, 

EDWARD  LLOYD. 


covers  of  which  should  be  soldered  or  cemented 
on,  the  more  effectually  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects, and  the  admission  of  air ;  such  kinds  of 
seeds  as  are  incased  in  hard  shells,  do  not  require 
these  precautions  but  the  less  all  the  sorts  are  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  the  more  probability  there  will 
be  of  their  vegetating.  Various  experiments  have 
been  made  of  substances  to  pack  seeds  in,  as  Su- 
gar,  Uasins,  enveloping  the  seeds  in  warm  wax, 
packing  them  in  cerate  papers,  &c  ;  but  the  grand 
secret  is  to  procure  them  sound  and  drv,  and  to 
pack  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  fresh 
air,  which  eventually  dries  up  their  juices  ;  and 
ZZi     ""1™1T°US  °»)""i;ns  ar4e  as  aPt  toribe|  what  is  of  equal  consequence,  is,  that'the  seeds  be 

planted  as  soon  as  each  parcel  is  opened,  as  one 
hour's  exposure  being  in  many  cases,  sufficient  to 
destroy  a  whole  package. 

As  we  derive  so  much  from  vegetables,  it  be- 
hoves the  Traveller  and  the  Philanthropist,  to  in- 
quire and  ascertain  the  properties  of  such  as  are  in 
request  in  other  countries,  either  lor  food  or  medi- 
cine, for  the  purpose  of  dyeing,  or  for  mechanical 
or  agricultural  purposes;  as  practical  information 
on  these  points  may  be  of  incalculable  a'ivanta»e. 
In  pursuing  inquiries  relative  to  grain,  culinary  or 
esculent  vegetables,  the  times  and  seasons  of  plant- 
ing, sowing  and  reaping, should  be  carefully  ascer- 
tained, as  from  the  want  of  information  of  this 
kind,  we  frequently  loose  the  advantage  that  might 
otherwise  accrue  from  the  introduction  of  exotic 
plants.  The  particular  soils  and  kinds  of  manure 
suitable  or  favorable  to  their  increase,  should  also 
be  noticed  ;  as  likewise  what  animals  are  particu- 
larly injurious  to  the  crops,  and  what  modes  are 
adopted  to  prevent  or  repel  their  attacks. 

The  agricultural  operations  of  foreign  countries, 
well  merit  the  particular  attention  of  the  Traveller, 
both  with  respect  to  the  subjects  cultivated,  and 
to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applicable;   the 
quantities   of    seed  apportioned   to  an   acre    of 
ground;  the  modes  of  sowing  it ;  the  average  num- 
ler  of  hands  employed   on  any  given  quantity  of 
land;  the  modes  of  weeding  or  cleansing  the  crops; 
of  ploughing,  harrowing,  irrigating,  scarifying,  and 
paring  of  land,  should  likewise  be  ascertained;  as 
also  the  plans  of  mowing,   reaping,  or  otherwise 
collecting  and  housing  the  crops,  with  the  parti- 
cular methods  practised   for  thrashing  or  freeing 
the  various  seeds  from  their  husks  or  chaff,  or  ior 
preparing  any  vegetable  substances  for  manufac- 
ture, as  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  &c.   Answers  to  tnese 
queries   will   with  great  probability  be   attended 
with  advantage.  As  the  introduction  of  a  vegeta- 
ble of  equal    value  with  the  potatoe,   would  form 
an  object  of  the  highest  national  importance,  Tra- 
vellers cannot  more  essentially  serve  their  coun- 
try, than  by  ascertaining  the  kinds,  and  procuring 
eeds  or  plants  of  the  various  culinary  or  esculent 
egetables,  in  use  in  other  countries,  as  by  their 
ntroduction,  an  addition  will  be  made  to  our  pre- 
,ent  stock  of  foodful  plants,  which  is  of  far  great- 
f  importance  than  the  introduction  of  a  wiiole 
iorest  of  tropical  flowers  ;  which  though  beautdul, 
nd  highly  interesting,  are  still  of  comparatively 
rifliug  value.     Of  the   timber  trees   common   to 
ither  countries,  their  size,  age  of  attaining  matu- 
rity, and  durability,  should  oe  ascertained,    u.th 
:ie  purposes  to    which,   trooi  the  texture   ol    the 

*  .tod,  they  are  applicable;  if  for  ship  timber,  lor 
ailduig,  for  agricultural  or  domestic  purposes;  if 

pabli   of   receiving  a  fine  polish,  or  likely  to  oe 

•  i  use  for  the  purpose  oi    inlaying  ;    if  any  dye  is 
afforded;  if  the  wood  or  oaik  is  applied  medicinally, 


Hints  for  American  Tourists,  in  For- 
eign countries. 

The  order  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
our  Consuls  m  foreign  parts,  to  send  home,  when  they 
could,  all  rare  and  valuable  grain  and  gr-Jss  seeds,  man- 
ifests an  interest  in  the  cause  of  agriculture,  which  em- 

•ntly  entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of  the  public.  It  is 
difficult  to  calculate  the  benefit  which  may  be  derived 
to  our  country,  if  the  order  should  be  executed  in  the 
spirit  that  dictated  it.  We  trust  it  will  be  so  executed. 
A  great  variety  of"  seed,  have  already,  as  we  notice, 
been  received  at  N.  York,  that  great  emporium  of  every 
thing  which  can  enlighten,  improve  and  adorn  our  ris- 
ing country  ;  but  as  no  funds  are  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  pointed  out  in  the  Secretary's  instructions  in 
this  matter,  they  must  necessarily  fall  far  short  of  the 
full  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  While  Congress 
;.nd  State  authorities  are  providing  for  so  many  corpo- 
rate and  other  interests,  it  is  high  time  they  had  be- 
stowed a  little  more  attention  on  the  immediate  inter- 
ests of  agriculture,  and  of  internal  improvements  in 
general.  We  should  be  glad  to  sec  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  follow  the  example  of  his  colleague  in  the  treasu- 
ry department.  Would  he  not  do  an  act  of  signal  ser- 
vice by  issuing  similar  orders  to  the  commanders  of  all 
our  ships  an  foreign  stations  ?  Let  them  be  requested 
to  bring  home  the  best  individuals  of  rare  families  in 
the  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  kingdom.  Indeed  we 
have  often  thought  it  would  result  in  great  advantages, 
if  the  navy  departmentcould  have  the  means  of  provid- 
ng  a  small  select  library  for  the  use  of  all  our  men  of  war 
—to  consist  chiefly  of  vo)  ages  and  works  on  natural  his- 
tory The  library  being  once  furnished,  it  might  be 
confided  to  the  care  of  the  chaplain  or  purser,  who  should 
be  responsible  for  its  safe  keeping,  and  it  might  be  per- 
petuated by  a  small  proportionate  contribution  from 
each  officer,  according  to  his  month's  pay.  But  we 
merely  throw  out  the  idea  at  present,  intending  to  en- 
large  on  it  hereafter. 

Several  of  our  officers  and  public  functionaries  a- 
broad,  have  manifested  a  very  becoming  and  honorable 
zeal  for  procuring  such  things  as  might  serve  to  g.ve 
additional  variety  and  profit  to  American  Agriculture  , 
and  our  object  now  is,  to  throw  out  hastily,  some  mere 
hints  which  may  aid  those  who  may  have  it- in  then- 
power  to  serve  their  country  in  this  way. 

These  hints  will  consist  chiefly  of  extracts  to  poim 
out  the  best  manner  of  preserving  and  transporting 
seeds,  plants  and  quadrupeds,  and  the  particulars  winch 
ought  to  be  noted  in  relation  to  tliein,  as  connected  with 
their  natural  history— and  first  as  to  Seed. 

In  procuring  the  seeds  of  foreign   plants,  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  are  perfectly  dry,   the 
s'nmld  be  packed  in  coarse  brown  paper,  with  fin 

«  seeds  in  each  parcel,  and  the  different  parci 
stowed  into  small  tin  boxes  or  canisters,  the  lids  or 
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an-i  if  so,  how  prepared,  anil  administered;  if  they 
produce  nuts  or  seeds,  useable  as  food,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  oil;  if  the  husk  like  that  o' 
the  cocoa  nut,  is  used  for  domestic  purposes;  whe- 
her  pitch,  tar.  turpentine,  rosin,  or  jsunis  of  an; 
kinds  are  naturally  produced,  or  rxti  acted:  if  the* 
affiird  sugar,  or  from  any  natural  or  artificial!} 
caused  exudation,  a  vinous  or  spiritous  extract  !!• 
afforded;  numerous  other  queries  of  this  natun 
will  probably  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  observing 
Naturalist,  which  he  will  do  well  to  have  resolved, 
enough  bavins;  been  said  in  this  place,  to  turn  his 
attention  to  these  subjects. 

As  a  considerable  difficulty  arises  in  determin- 
ing the  particular  species  of  Tree,  without  speci- 
mens of  the  wood,  (we  do  not  mean  botinically) 
small  pieces  should  be  obtained,  cut  to  one  size, 
say  six  inches  long;,  by  three  wide  and  thick,  these 
being  ail  of  equal  dimensions,  will  conveniently 
pack~and  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  ascertain 
their  qualities,  particularly  the  ornamental  kinds; 
when  obtained,  they  should  be  suffered  to  dry 
gradually,  and  when  perfectly  so,  may  be  coated 
over  with  varnish,  which  will  mostly  repel  the 
attacks  of  insects. 

Plants  of  peculiar  interest,  that  are  destined  to 
be  sent  from  abroad,,  should  be  chosen  of  small 
stature,  in  good  health, and  if  practicable,  should 
be  inured  to  a  greater  variety  of  temperature,  than 
in  ti  eir  natural  state  they  a're  exposed  to  ;  these 
should  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  adhering 


ne  entire  orserrated,  if  surrounded  by  a  margin  : 
'be  position  they  grew  in,  si  ould  likewise  be  noti 
red,  whether  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  or  from 
the  trunk,  stems,  or  stalks;  if  they  grow  singly  or 
n  pairs,  threes,  &c.  or  in  whorls;  their  relative 
losition  one  to  another  if  opposite,  alternate,  or 
irregular;  these  particulars  merits  the  closest  at- 
tention, as  they  are  those  which  often  afford  the 
lest  specific  characters;  if  they  be  any  Bractes 
>r  flora  leaves,  if  these  differ  in  form  or  colour 
from  the  other  leaves;  the  form,  duration,  texture, 
>r  absence  of  the  Calix:  as  also  the  same  paticu- 
lars  relative  to  the  petals  in  the  Carolla  ;  the 
number,  situation  and  form  of  the  Stamens,  Pisti- 
es,  Seed  Vessel,  and  Seed;  by  attending  to  these 
much  useful  information,  will  naturally  accrue, 
and  the  dissemination  of  the  particular  structure 
.f  the  parts  common  to  each  plant,  as  growing  in 
,ts  native  or  wild  state,  will  tend  greatly  to  the 
removal  of  difficulties,  with  which  many  exotic 
species  are  encumbered. 

The  Philosophy  of  Botany,  like  that  of  every 
other  branch  of  Natural  History,  does  not  consist 
in  forming  extensive  collections,  or  in  acquiring 
a  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  nomenclature 
of  the  various  species;  but  in  ascertaining  their 
uses,  qualities,  and  relations  as  respects  other 
subjects,  and  their  own  peculiar  economy  and 
history;  it  is  these  particulars  that  give  interest 
to  this  and  every  other  s<  ience,  ind  are  those 
that  a   true  naturalist  will  ever  have  in  view;  " 


NOTICE.    10  stttfSolUilEltS. 

Those  persons  who  receive  Uiis  paper  in  lieu  ot  the 
Maryland  Censor,  are  again  reminded,  that  unless  all  at- 
rears  are  paid  up  prior  to  the  lJth  d^y  ol  August  next, 
ihe  American  Farmer  will  be  discontinued  on  that  nay — 
and  the  accounts  put  into  the  hands  of  Agents  to  collect. 
Tlie  Editor  offers,  however,  to  give  a  receipt  in  tull  ol'all 
demands,  to  those  who  have  not  paid,  provided  tney  wilt 
return  to  him,  in  good  order,  all  the  numbers  tliey  have, 
received  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Those  -who  have  fiaul  for  the  Censor,  are  notified,  that 
,f  they  wish  to  have  the  Farmer  continued,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  pay  the  half  year  at  least,  ihal  is  gi  m  ad- 
vsnee,  betore  their  present  year's   subscription  expires. 

The  American  Farmer  is  invariably  paid  for  in  advance; 
•-.or  will  its  present  Editor  continue  ■* 


r0'SrnS'« X  wdh  of'  earUi  adhering  that  a   true  naturalist  will  ever  have  in  view  ;  in 

♦ner  roots  and  the  ball  enveloped  in  a  thick  coal  contemplating  the  varied  productions  of  the  fields 
H^l^^^^^I^^^rk^r^.mnr£m.  he  will  find  nothing  cloying,  nothing 


of  moss  which  should  be  tied  over  with  pack-thread 
or  matting  as  represented  by  the  subjoined  en 
graving;  they  may  then  be  placed   in   a  c 


or  gardens,  he  will  find  nothing  cloying,  nothing 
affecting  his  passions,  or  causing  those  unpleasant 
feelings  so  often  excited  by  the  works  of  art,  for 


graving;  they  may  then  be  placed   in   a  case   in  .cc  .uS=  -«■»-.« -j  -■•-  -•  ,      .-  .. 

moss,  this  should  be  packed   closely   round    the  truly,  as  Lord  Bacon  observed    '..garden^  the 
..   '  ..        .,     ._.i' _j  „™„  *u-  tnna    ,.f  thnnurest  of  all  human  pleasures;    the  wondertui  va 


HMO.-,      lll'O       o,.v«.«     ~~     | ., 

balls  of  earth,  and  covered  over  the  tops  ot  the 
roots  two  or  three  inches  deep;  the  surface  of  the 
moss  should  be  netted  over  with  stout  string  or 
cord  ;  the  case  may  be  placed  on  the  deck  of  the 
vessel,  in  as  airy  a  situation  as  possible,  but  where 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  splashed  with  the  spray  ol 
th  -  sea,  as  this",  if  it  falls  on  the  leaves  or  stems  ol 
the  plants,  is  very  injurious,  from  the  salts  crys- 
talizin"  in  dry  weather,  and  in  the  damp  weather 
bein°-  decomposed  by  the  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere :  the  case  should  have  the  two  ends  open, 
and  covered  with  wire  or  strong  netting,  which 
as  occasion  requires,  may  be  further  sheltered  by 
pieces  of  boards  or  canvas;  the  lid  ot  the  case 
should  be  made  to  shut  like  that  ot  a  common 
box;  which  in  heavy  rains,  will  prevent  the  plants 
from  receiving  a  superabundance  ol  water,  and  in 
dry,  warm  weather,  will  admit  a  large  portion 
of  air.  As  it  is  not  at  all  times  practicable,  to  get 
caves  made  in  the  form  above  recommended,  a 
cask  may  easily  be  converted  into  a  proper  form 
for  the  conveyance  of  living  plants. 

In  making  drawings  or  descriptions  of  plants, 
the.  following  particulars  should  he  most  carefully 
attended  to.  The  form  of  the  root,  as  nbrou 
bulbous,  tuberous,  granulated  or  spindle  shaped; 
the  form  of  the  stems  or  trunks  in  Trees;  of  stalk- 
in  herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants;  if  they  be  sim- 
ple or  branched  ;  smooth,  woolly,  or  hairy;  it  tin 
hairs  incline  upwards  or  downward;  the  shape  arm 
texture  of  the  leaves,  whether  sessile,  or  furnish- 
ed with  footstalks,  whetuer  they  be  simple  or  com- 
pound; if  flat,  cylindrical,  concave,convex,  smooth, 
rough,  hairy,  woolly,  spinous,  or  furnished  with 
tubular  spines  by  which  a  poisonous  fluid,  is  dis- 
charged, as  in  the  common  Nettle;  if  the  edges 


purest  of  all  human  pleasures;*  the  wondertui  va 
riety  evident  in  the  Botanical  creation,  in  form 
structure,  colour,  and  economy,  their  powers  ol 
secretion  of  matter  totally  different  from  that 
from  which  they  draw  their  nutriment;  as  sugars, 
salts,  acids,  bitters,  &c.  are  all  objects  of  adunra 
tion,  and  powerfully  bespeak  the  wisdom  and 
providence  of  their  all-wise  Creator. 

We  annex  the  sketch  of  a  Botanical  register,  ol 
such  particulars  as  should  in  all  possible  cases  be 
obtained;  we  have  done  this  without  reference  to 
any  known  species;  but  merely  that  the  yanou> 
particulars  relative  to  tbe  use  to  which  different 
species  are  applicable,  may  not  be  omitted 


Fo-the  Botanic. 1  Uegister,  we  must  refer  our  rea 
lers  io  the  next  page-  It  is  toj  lieary  an  am  de  to  loi 
low  in  regular  order,  the  matter,  witli  wnich  it  is  cu,. 
nected. 


— e  it  tor  one  day  on  any 
other  principle.  Me  devotes  all  the  leisure  time  he 
..an  rightfully  gam  from  paramount  official  duties,  to 
make  the  Farmer  worthy  of  public  encouragement,  and 
if  any  subcriher  has  been  d.sappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions as  to  the  value  oi  "tlie  work,  the  Editor  once  mare 
offers  to  receive  his  file  and  p  iy  o.ick  his  money.  Hera 
again  the  request  is  repealed  that  if  any  subscriber 
shall  not  have  received  any  particular  number,  he  will 
make  it  known,  and  he  shall  be  forthwith  supplied. 

The  books  bought — the  plates  engraved — the  press 
and  types  purchased  for  conducting  this  paper,  have 
cost  the  Editor  &20U0,  independently  of  the  cost  of  pa- 
per and  printing.  v^%,.^w*.-ww* 
Current  Prices  of  Country  Produce— as- 
certained BY  ACTUAL  S4LES WITHIN  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

1.1  VE  SlUCr*. 
Mr.  Rusk  purchased  last  week,  two  lots  of  fat- 
ted cattle,  20  each,  from  the  South  Branch  of  Po- 
tomac, for  £8,30  per  cwt.  picked  from  droves  of 
35  and  50. 

Tobacco — A  few  hhds-  Uichinond,  good  quali- 
ty, sold  last  week,  by  J.  P.  Pleasants  and  Son, 
for  86,51/;  about  13  hhds.  sold  also,  by  Wm.  Mc 
Donald  and  Son,  tor  the  same  price. 

Two  crops  of  best  quality,  from  near  Benedict 
ind  Charlotte-Hall,  in   this  state,  sold  on  VVed- 
lesday,  for  £10  and  12;  corn,  60  to  64  1-2,  cts. 
.carce;  oats,  45  to  SO;  Rye,  62  1-2 — lied  Wheat, 
SI, 10  to  1  12  1  -2.       This  season,  is  said  to  have 
ieen  very  prolific  in  garlic;   by  which  the  price 
if  new  crops  is  much  affected;   dfferent  parcels 
if  the  same  cargo,  have  sold  at  various   prices, 
rom  £l,0o  to  1,12,  according  as  tuey  were  more 
>r  less  exempt  from  garlic;  some  parcels  have 
come  up  so  full  of  it  that  they  would  not  sell  at 
ill.     The  neat,  well  managing  farmer,  who  takes 
the  pains  to  clear  his  wheat  of  garlic,  out  to  be 
mindful,  not  to  send  it  to  market  in  bad  company. 
.Vhite  Wheat,  fit  fur   Baker's  or  family  dower, 
81,20;  Wool  Cards,  No.  5— 50  cents  per  pair; 
\u.  6,  62  1-2,  Cotton  Cards,  75  cents,  iiay,  §16 
;o  17  —  Straw,  Sl2  to  13.      Bacon  the  hog  round, 
12  to  13 — Butcher's   Beef  best   pieces,  10  to  12 
I  2— Chicken,,  per  doxen,S2,oO  to  3— Veal,  10 
to  12— Mutton,  6  to  8— Salt  Beef,  prune  pieces, 
10— Pork,  8  to    10— Kggs  per   dozen,  25— Pota- 
,es,  new   crop,   37  to  50  per  peck— Butter,  per 
,.    iO  to  37;  Connecticut  cheese,  best  quality, 
urn  the  boats,  10  cts.   retail — ierrmgs,  retail, 
ler  bbl.  £3,  qua.itity,  2,75,  do.  do.  No.  2,  |2  oo 
,  3.25 — Snad,  untrimmed,  per  bbl.  retail,  £j,50 
ir,  per  Obi.   by  the  cargo,  £1,50 — itosui,  »*— 
ch,  82,  75,  scarce— Susquehaniiau  Pork,  lirst 
ility,  retail,  £16— Boston  Beet,  No.  2,  £12— 
itn-Carolinu,  bundle  Shingles,  the  run  ana  ave- 
1?e  quality,  £4  to  4  50  per  j4—  Currituck,  do. 
.,7m  £6  to  8,  according  to  the  width. 

If  an>  ot  Ins  subscribers  would  like  to  have  any 
ther  article,  reported,  the  Editor  oi    the   Ameri- 
can Fanner,  will  thank  them  to  let  him  know. 
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MEMORANDUM. 


>~  a. 


We  found  a  species  of  evergeen  oak  in  abundance,  growing  on  the  sides  of  most  of  the  liilis.     It  seldom  exceeds  ten  or  twelve  feel  in  J 

height,  and  four  inches  in  girth  at  the  base  of  the  stem  ;  the  leaves  were  thickly  beset  with  small  red  galls,  each  of  which  contained  seve-  £ 

ral  small  insects  ;  the  galls  seemed  from  their  astringent  taste,  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  of  common  oak  galls,  as,  though  very  small  j 

they  are  produced  in  great  abundance.     The  acorns  scarcely  exceed  a  horse  bean  in  size,  and  grow  in  clusters  ;  the  natives  burn  the  small  ' 

twigs  and  leaves,  which  diffuse  a  very  agreeable  scent  while  burning  ;  the  wood  is  hard  and  beautifully  veined,  and  though  of  a  small  size,  < 

is  well  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  veneering.     Specimen  of  the  wood  in  case  A.  No.  t46.  i 


A  very  elegant 
tree  grew  on  all 
the  hills,  which  we 
found  much  fre- 
quented by  squir- 
rels, and  other 
small  quadrupeds. 


The  wood  seem 
ed  likely  to  be  val- 
uable for  buildings, 
and  domestic  pur- 
poses ;  as  it  was 
hard,  close  grained, 
and  light. 


It  produces  a 
small  nut,  enclosed 
in  a  hard  shell,  from 
which  an  oil  is  ex- 
pressed, for  the  pur- 
pose of  burning,  the 
kernel  is  sweet  and 
is  eaten  by  the  na- 
tives. 


Grows  most  lux- 
uriantly, in  a  dry, 
gravelly  loam ;  such 
as  grew  near  the 
sea,  were  much 
stunted,  their  fruit 
was  harder,  and  the 
husks  producedless 
oil. 


The  natives  use 
the  smaller  branch- 
es for  fuel,  but  the 
trunks  of  the  full 
grown  trees  they 
frequently  hollow 
out  for  the  purpose 
of  canoes,  these 
they  cover  with 
skins,  and  smear 
over  with  the  oil 
which  they  obtain 
from  the  nuts. 
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After  the  dry  season  had  passed,  the  rapidity  with  which  vegetation  advanced,  was  almost  beyond  belief,  spots,  which  only  two  or  three  ? 
days  before,  were  like  dry,  barren  heaths,  were  now  covered  with  a  beautiful  verdure,  and  within  a  week  of  the  first  raiDS,  numerous  spe-  S 
cies  of  flowers  were  in  bloom,  where  ten  days  before  not  a  solitary  leaf  was  to  be  seen.  In  our  walks  at  this  time  we  met  with  a  g.eat  j 
variety  of  Orc'idersous  plants,  the  roots  of  which  were  either  palmated  or  bulbous,  and  possessed  the  flavor  common  to  the  Eurpean  bul-  I 
bous  rooted  kind9.  I 


We  met  with  a 
grass  of  the  most 
luxuriantfoliage;its 
taste  was  sweet,  the 
leaves  tender  and 
juicy,  and  seeming 
admirably  calculat- 
ed for  agricultural 
experiments. 


It  grows  to  the 
height  of  three  to 
four  feet  with  abun- 
dance of  leaves  at 
the  root  and  on  the 
stem  ;  numerous 
herds  of  Buffaloes, 
Deer,  and  other  an 
imals,  resort  to  the 
places  where  it  a- 
bounds,  these  all  a- 
void  eating  the 
stems. 


The  natives  gene- 
rally when  on  their 
journeys, erecttheir 
huts  where  this 
grass  is  in  abund- 
ance, as  it  supplies 
their  cattle  with 
plenty  ;  they  boil 
the  stems  and  when 
the  liquor  is  cold, 
pour  it  off,  it  having 
acquired  a  sweetish 
taste,  and  it  is  the 
only  prepareddrink 
we  ever  saw  them 
use. 


la  hilly  districts, 
low  marshes,  val- 
lies  that  are  often 
overflowed,  and  on 
mountains  that  are 
quite  destitute  of 
water,  this  grass  is 
to  be  found,  it  is 
less  luxuriant  in  the 
latter  places,  but  it 
is  generally  disper- 
sed. 


Itproduccs  abun- 
dance of  seed,  and 
also  grows  readily 
from     partings    of 
the  roots. 
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T^A^VTlfMOTVE  *  very  remarkable-  S'vingit.  perhaps,  the  power  of  more  in  12  hours,  with  Town's  Patent  Water  Whee', 

v  J>  T  n  a  V    I,TT  V  <*n    ,'«,,„  effectually  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  fly.    The  shape  carr^in?  0ne  pair  light  four  foot  stones,  with  one 

F  It  ID  Jt  Y,  J  UL  Y  30,   18 1 9.  of  the  head  ,s  altogether  singular  but  we  forbear  to  ex-  f     t '     *       u£d         |  f     t   fc     j       Wi|, 

press  an  opinion  prematurely  as  to  its  qualities.  0      .,  .„  .   r  ,  ,  '        •' 

«=oo=» »  r Southern  mill  owner  inform  me  how  much  better 

LAWLER  WHEAT.  From  the  Americm  Watehma)U  he  can  do  ?  A  VERMONT  MtLLKIi. 

On  most  agricultural  subjects,  particularly  the  culti-       M     pRINTER   j  make  „„  j      bt  b   t  th      h     ;t.  Boston  1  aUadmm. 

*\  ation  of  small  grain,  few  persons  have  it  in  their  pow-    ,.  .   .  '     ,.  ,       »»™»mt«i.  

*r    to   speak  with    more    confidence    and  accurac)  ab,e  an(l  humane  object,  which  the  writer  here-    We  understand  that  thirty  bags  of saintfoiu,  (holy  hay) 
than   Col.  Lloib.     For,   to   say  nothing  of  his   well  of  has  in  view  will  induce  you  to  a;ive  the  follow-  seed,  have  just  arrived  in  this  market  from  France. 


known  personal  Industry,  and  his  habit  of  minute  ob-  ing  an  insertion  in  your  valuable  paper  : 
se-vation  the  immense  extent  of  his  possessions  throws       I  have  a  child,  two  years  and  six  months  old, 
open   a    boundless   field  for   experiment.     His   usual 


DIED, 

At  Eddyville,  Ky.  June  23d,  1819,  of  a  pulmonary 


crop  of  grain  per  ann.  is  upwards  of  20,000  bushels.  wh°  .h"  Jee.n  in  f  VeT  "^mmon  degree  afflict-  complaint  contracted  on  the  Canadian  frontiers  Dr. 
Knowing  that  he  had  made  some  specific  trials  of  the  ed  w,th  ihe.  boa!el  "'"  summer  complaint  ;  and  af-  HENRY  SKINNER  late  a  surgeon  in  the  army  ofthe 
Lawler  'wheat,  of  which  so  much  was  said  a  few  years  ter  trying  in  vain  the  various  prescriptions  ofthe  U"  States,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  His  loss  is  much 
since  in  the  papers,  we  solicited  the  favorofhim  to  physicians,  I  was  advised  by  an  old  lady,  my  regretted  by  his  friends  and  acquaintances  not  only  on 
inform  us  what  he  had  observed  respecting  it;  his  neighbour,  to  try  a  tea,  made  of  the  inner  rind,  f?h  t  „  ^^  mfl  U9efu  ncs? "  ?^  ^it™,,' 
politeness,  has  enabled  us  to  lay  before  thl  readers  or  hark  ofrhp  ufLi,  oa|l  .  whirn  ro„_  ^''Jl'  ter>  bu*  on  account  of  his  patriotism,  his  uroanity  and 
of  the  American  Farmer,  his  letter,  which  may  be  con-  °J.  f"  «h.  VWW  "  «h™„t^  -  7m   tu  many  virtues      He  was  the  companion  of  the  gallant 

sidercd  conclusive  as  to  its  properties  at  least,  in  rela-  JdI1t?.the  '.h,ld  In  V'6  ^uan  ity  of  a  table  spoon-  Croghan ,  in  the _  memorable  defence  o  Fort  Stephens  at 
tion  to  this  district  of  country  lull  three  times  a  day  ;  and   which  has  perform-  Lower  Sandusky.    He  has  left  a  disconsolate  widow 

ed  a  perfect  cure  in  three   davs T  verommend  and  two  children,  and  a  host  of  relatives  and  friends  to 

1  it  to  mothers  to  do  like  wise.— Respectfully,  mourn  his  early  death.- AVn^  «e^,rer 

A    »  inrut'D  (      '  Skinser  \v:is  a  native  of  Calvert  county,  in  Ma- 

rilTT  V    WIIPiT  xt   o    ti      l        i       ii  u  ■?,.,..      ryland— eldest  son  of  the  late  Fuedebick  Skih'ser,  and 

tllll,h    "  "*-*  A.  N.  B.  The  tea  should  be  sweetened  With  a  lit-  eldest  brother  of  the    Cost  Master  of  Baltimore.     He 

We  hope  in  a  short  time  to  gather,  from  various  gen-  tie  SU2;ar.  studied  physic  under  the  late  Dr  John  Cbawforu,  and 

tlemen,  the  result  ofexperiments  made  with  small  sam-       We  have  been  confidently  assured  from  the  most  re- it  is  no  small  compliment  to  say,    what   may   be    said 

pies  ofthe  Chile  Wheat    It  has  been  noticed  by  a  far-  spectable  source,  and  desired  to  publish  the  fact,   that  w'th  truth,  that  in  a  spirit  of  universal  philantrophy 

mer  in  Virginia,  in  very  favorable  terms— he  seems  to  what  is  called  the  eummer  c6m,ptai„t§  may  be  cured  with  and  benevolence   of  heart,  he    resembled   his  worth}' 

consider  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  stock  of  small  g,,n  powder—a.  tea  spoonful  pulverized,  and  taken  with  preceptor. 


gran. ;  but  as  far  as  we  h  ve  heard  or  seen  the  fruit  of  a  little  water.—  Ed.  .Ini   Farmer 
small  .quantities  sowed  in  this  neighbourhood,  the    re- 
sult is  not  so  encouraging.  It  seems  to  have  lost  its  co- 
lour, and  the  grams  are  not  so  plump,  and  thoroughly  To  Southern  Millers 

filled,  as  the  original  stock.  »j     Editor I  have   heard  mnrh  nf  the   ranid 

The  very  late  period  at  wfcich  it  was  sowed,  and  the  „/'['        ^      ■  , '    *    l***    '",      '      ,     ,      ".P"'  hour,  feel" that  their  part,  whether  h 

grinding  of    nulls  at    he  South,  and  should  be  has  b'een  well  pe,.tornqed;  &  that  the. 


He  maintained  through  life,  a  course  of  unspotted 
honor  and  integrity  i  and  the  writer  of  this,  who  knew 
him  thoroughly,  takes  consolation  from  the  reflection, 
that  he  died  with  that  fearless  composure  and  dignity, 
which  may  be  expected  from  those,  who,  in  their  last 

"lumble  or  exalted, 
y  can  be  B  pronch- 


drv  weather,  about  the  time  of  ripening,  have  been  un    _ 

favorable  to  a  fair  devc  lopement  of  its  properties.     In  pleased  to  state,  through  the  medium  of  your  pa-  ed  with  nothing  which  can  dishonor  their  name,  tNir. 

the  extraordinary  tMcknett  ai.d  solidity  of  the  stalk,  it  is  per,  that  I  can  grind  ICO  ljushels  of  wheat  well,  friends,  or  their  country.) 
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ARTICLES. 


Iper.|retail  PRICES 


bbl. 


wholesale. 


lb. 


BEEF,  Northern  mess  1 
No  1.  -         -    C 
No  2.    -    -       3 
Bacon,        - 

Butter,  Ferkin,    wholesale. 
Coffee,  first  quality,     - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        .... 
Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  o  20, 
No.  20  a  30,       ■ 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  S, 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     ... 
spermaceti,  ■ 

Cheese,  American, 
Feathers,  •        ■        ■ 

Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  ... 

middlings, 
rye,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough,      •        « 

cleaned,       •       • 
Flax,       ..... 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard, 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house,        » 
Oil,  spermaceti,  -        - 

POKK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime     2d    do. 
cargo      3d    do. 
Plaster, 

ground     ... 

Bice,  .... 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof  gal 

peach,    4th  proof 

apple,     'st  proof 

Gin,  Holland,        1st  proof 

do.  4tL  proof 

do.  N.  England 

Hum,  Jamaica,  - 

American,    1st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

Soar ,  American.  >vhite, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white. 

brown,  N.  Orleans,     - 
loaf,  ... 

lump,  ... 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     .... 

.... crpool,  ground,  - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBAUCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TEAS,  hohea,  ... 

Souchong,        - 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashec 
ikinner's^ 


box 


lb. 

qtl 
bbl. 


bbl. 


cask 
bush 
lb. 


gal. 


bbl. 


ton 

bbl. 
lb. 


15 

13 
II 
16 
18 
S3 
21 
27 
45 
46 
53 
80 
S3 
28 
25 
20 
1 

45 
10 
60 

S  50 

2   75 

6 

7  75 

5  50 

5 

4  50 

4  o 
none 

do 

do 
12 
12 
2 
62  1- 
75 


POETRY. 


On- 


fkosi  the  ALEXANIIRIA  telescope. 

.MOLLY  O'SHEJ. 


-2 
19 
;arce 
15 

6ft 

re'ail 
9 

7  87 
6 

5  50 
5 
4  25 


the  moor  round  the  cot  of  my  fathers  I  roam, 
V\  lien  the  last  beam  of  day-light  is  quench'd  in  the 
sea, 
\nd  I  hie  to  my  dear  little  cabin  and  home, 

Once  the  cabin  of  pleasure  to  Molly  and  me. 
The  red-tinted  cloud  in  the  evening  sky, 

Blushes  bright  as  it  hies  from  the  court  of  the  day, 
But  all  its  soft  sun-painted  hues  cannot  vie, 
With  the  bloom  that  once  glowed  on  sweet   Molly 
O'Shea. 
But  the  wind  of  the  winter  has  blighted  my  flower, 

And  shaken  my  bud  from   its  fostering  tree, 
And  now  the  straw  cabin  and  green  sunny  bower, 

Have  lost  all  their  fondest  endearments  to  me. 
Then  I'll  away  to  her  wild  rose  planted  grave, 
When  twilight  has  fluttered  unnotice  i  away, 
And  long  the  dear  shamrock  of  Erin  shall  wave, 
On  the  green  turf  that  covers  sweet  Molly  O'Shea. 

MONTALDO. 


SO 


1G  a 
14  a 

5 

1 


lb. 


lb 
bu. 


lb. 
cwt 


lb. 


lb. 


76 
6 

25 
7 

50 

50 

5!' 

It, 

Si 

IS 

9 

19 


20 

n 

15 


50 


12 


60 


40 
20 
18 


13 


25 
20 
70 
75 
12 

7 

6   50 

5 

6  50 
25 
50 
63 
75 
75 

1  25 
I  75 
80 
40 
65 
35 
S 

25 
331 


j  50 
1  50 

37 
75 

10n 
150 
150 


ACCOUNT  OF  TOPHA.Vi,  THE  STRONG 

MAN. 

From  the  British  Review. 
We  learn  from  private  accounts,  well  attesied, 
that  Thomas  Tophara,  a  man  who  kept  a  public 
house  at  Islington,  performed  surprising  feats 
of  strength  ;  as  breaking  a  broomstick  of  the  first 
magnitude,  by  striking  it  against  his  bare  arm  : 
lifting  two  hogsheads  of  water  ;  heaving  his  horse 
over  the  turnpike  gate  ;  carrying  the  beam  of  a 
house  as  the  soldier  his  firelock,  &.c.  But  how- 
ever belief  might  stagger,  she  soon  recovered 
herself,  when  this  second  Sampson  appeared  at 
Derby,  as  a  performer  in  public,  at  a  shilling 
each  Upon  application  to  Alderman  Cooper, 
tor  leave  to  exhibit,  the  magistrate  was  surprised 
at  the  feats  he  proposed  ;  and  as  his  appearance 
was  like  that  of  other  men,  he  requested  him  to 
str.p,  that  he  might  examine  whether  he  was  made 
like  tbem  ;  but  he  was  found  to  be  extrtmely  mus- 
cular. What  were  hollows  under  the  arms  and 
hams  of  others,  were  rilled  with  ligaments  in  him. 
He  appeared  near  five  feet  ten,  turned  of  thirty, 
well-made,  but  nothing  singular  ;  he  walked  with 
a  small  limp.  He  had  forme  ly  laid  a  wager,  the 
usual  decider  of  disputes,  that  three  horses  could 
not  draw  him  from  a  post  which  he  should  clasp 
witli  his  feet  ;  but  the  driver  giving  them  a  sudden 
lash  turned  them  aside,  and  the  unexpected  jerk 
had  broke  his  thigh. 

The  performances  of  this  wonderful  man,  in 
whom  were  united  the  strength  of  twelve,  were 
rolling  up  a  pewter  di»h  of  seven  pounds,  as  a 
man  rolls  uj>  a  sheet  of  paper — holding  a  pew- 
ter quart  at  arm's  leDgth,  and  squeezing  the  sides 
together  like  an  egg-shell — lifting  two  hundred 
weight  with  his  little  finge  ,  and  moving  it  gently 
over  his  head.  The  bnoie*  he  touched  seemed 
to  have  lost  their  gravitation.  He  also  broke  a 
rope  fastened  to  the  floor,  that  would  sustain 
twenty  hundred  weight — lifted  an  oak  table  six 
feet  long  with  his  teeth,  though  half  a  hundred 
weight  was  hung  to  the  extremity  ;  a  piece  of 
leather  was  fixed  at  one  end  for  his  teeth  to  hold, 
two  of  the  feet  steod  upon  his  knees,  and  he  raised 
the  end  with  the  weight  lrgher  than  that  in  his 
mouth—he  took  JVir.  Chambers,  vicar  of  a 
saints,  who  weighed  27  stone,  and  raised  him  with 
one    band — his    head  being    laid  on  one   chair, 


and  his  feet  on  another  ;  four  people,  14  stone 
each,  sat  upon  his  body,  which  he  heaved  at 
pleasure — he  struck  a  round  bar  of  iron,  one 
inch  diameter,  against  his  naked  arm,  and  at 
one  stroke  bent  it  like  a  bow.  Weakneis  and 
feeling   seemed    fled  together. 

Being  a  master  of  music,  be  entertained  the 
com|  any  with  Mad  Tom.  I  heard  him  sing  a 
solo  to  the  organ  in  St.  Warburgh's  Church, 
then  the  only  one  in  Derby  ;  but  though  he 
might  perform  with  judgement,  yet  the  voice, 
more  terrible  than  sweet,  scarcely  seemed  hu- 
man. Though  of  a  pacific  temper,  and  with  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman,  yet  he  was  liable  to 
the  insults  of  the  rude.  The  hostler  al  the  Vir- 
gin inn,  where  he  resided,  having  given  him 
disgust,  he  took  one  of  the  kitchen  spits  from 
the  maitlepiece,  and  bent  it  round  his  neck  like 
a  honkerchitf  ;  but  as  he  did  not  choose  to  luck 
the  end  in  the  hostler's  bosom,  the  cumbrous  or- 
nament excited  the  laugh  of  the  comnany,  till 
he  condescended  to  untie  his  iron  cravat.  Had  he 
not  abounded  with  good  nature,  the  men  might 
have  been  in  fear  for  the  safety  of  their  persons, 
and  the  women  for  that  of  their  pewter  shelves, 
as  be  could  instantly  roll  up  both. — One  blovr 
witli  his  fist  would  forever  have  silenced  those 
heroes  of  the  bear-garden,  Johnson  and  Men- 
doza. 


SANTIEUEL. 

Santieuel,  the  French  poet,  returning  one  night 
to  Saint  Victoire,  at  II  o'clock,  the  porter  relused 
opening  the  door,  saying  he  had  positive  orders  ta 
admit  no  one  at  that  hour  Alter  much  altercation, 
"-antieuel  slipt  half  a  iouis  d'or  under  the  door,  and 
.ie  obtained  immediate  entrance.  As  soou  as  he 
hud  got  in,  he  pretended  he  had  left  a  book  upon  a 
stone  on  the  outside,  on  which  he  had  rested  him- 
self while  he  waited  for  the  door  to  be  opened. — 
The  officious  porter,  animated  wiih  the  poet's  gener- 
osity ,  ran  to  get  the  book  and  Santieuel  unmediaiely 
-hul  the  door  upon  him.  Master  Porter,  who  was 
hall  naked,  knocked  in  turn,  when  the  poet  started 
the  same  difficulty  as  he  had  done  "  Aye,  but  mas- 
ter Santieuel  (said  the  po  ter,)I  let  you  ;ii  very 
civilly  "  "  So  will  I  you  as  civilly  (replied  San- 
tieuel,} "  you  know  the  price — in  or  out  is  the 
word — and  1  can  dally  no  longer."  The  porter 
finding  he  was  to  sleep  in  the  street,  half  naked,  and 
run  the  risk  of  loosing  his  place,  slipt  the  piece  of 
gold  under  the  door,  saying — I  thought  a  poct't 
money  would  not  stay  long  with  me — and  according- 
ly purchased  his  admittance. 

A  gentleman  taking  an  apartment,  told  the  land- 
lady, "I  assure  you  madam,  I  never  left  a  lodging 
but  my  landlady  shad  tears."  She  answered,  "I 
hope  it  was  not,  sir,  that  you  went  away  without 
paying." 
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BEING     AN     ACCOUNT  OF     7  HE     FOOD     AND     PRODUCE 

or  a  cow. 

Pubished  by  order  of  the  English  Bir.rd  of  Agriculture. 

The  last  Dumber  of  this  paper  contained  some  valuable 
observations  on  the  construction  and  management  of  the 
Dairy. 

If  this  subject  were  not  imperfectly  understood  ;md  its 
advantages  erroneously  appreciated,  the  neighbourhood 
ef  this,  and  all  our  large  cities,  particularly  southern  ones, 
•would  abound,  more  than  they  now  do,  in  small,  rich,  pro- 
ductive dairy  farms. 

The  advantages  of  land,  near  a  large  city,  may  perhaps 
be  turned  to  greater  account,  and  enjoyed  in  a  higher  dc- 
agree,by  the  cultivation  of  artificial  gnoses  and  the  making  of 
tutler,  than,  perhaps,  by  any  other  mode  in  which  capilal 
invested  in  real  estate,   can  be  employed 

He  who  lays  himself  out  for  bringing  these  productions 
to  market,  has  no  rivalry  to  encounter  from  a  distance. 
Hay  is  loo  bulky  to  be  conveniently  transported  by  water 
or  sent  a  greatdistance  by  land — and  yet  (here  are  some 
decided  advatages  in  favour  of  making  hay  into  butter.  The 
cow  may  be  used  as  a  machine,  the  hay  be  reckoned  as  the 
raic  material,  and  the  butter  as  the  manufacture,  of  great  and 
constant  demand.  But  in  truth,  the  selling  of  hay  and  but- 
ter are  not  incompatible. 

The  proprietor  of  a  very  small  farm  near  town,  if  he 
manage  with  industry  and  skill,  will  provide,  in  the  first 
place,  an  abundant  supply  of  winter  food  ;  and,  keeping  as 
manv  cows  as  convenient,  the  surplus  of  artificial  grass,  not 
eaten  and  converted  into  butter  by  them,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  town  market  Besides  the  healthiness  and  the 
pleasure  of  a  rural  system,  whereof  the  dairy  is  the  chief 
object;  it  is  attended  with  one  eminent  superiority,  that 
must  at  once  strike  the  mind  of  the  reflecting  enquirer. 
He  must  perceive,  that  the  moment  his  money  is  invested 
in  cow  capital,  it  begins  to  yield  an  immediate  interest,  by  its 
double  return  of  butter  for  the  market,  and  manure  for  the  land 
On  small  dairy  farms  at  leas:,  if  not  on  all  others,  the 
-40  ws  should  be  watered  in  the  yard,  if  possible  ;  and  there 
kept  up  and  fed,  frequently,  and  in  small  parcels.  They 
may  be  then  conveniently  milked,  three  times  a  day,  and 
near  the  milk  house,  as  they  alu.  ys ought  to  be  ;  the  ma- 
nure heap  will  be  thus  incessantly  accumulating.  But  thes 
points  alone  would  justify  an  essay  of  four  columns,  if  we 
bad  room  and  leisure  to  pursue  the  train  of  reflection 
through  which  a  little  consideration  would  conduct  ; 
whereas,  our  particular  object  now  is,  to  introduce  lo  our 
readers  the  following— Hint*  to  Dairy  Farmers,  being  an 
account  of  the  Food  and  Produce  of  a  cow,  authenticated 
and  published  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
London,  id  1S1I. 

Ed.  .9.  Fuivter. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  management  of  Cows,  recommended  and  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Cramp,  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  lias  been 
attended  with  such  uncommon  success,  as  to  justify  a 
nvre  general  attention  than  ha--'  hill  erto  been  paid  to 
it  ;  and  for  the  pu-pose  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of 
the  practice,  it  was  res  died  to  print  the  information 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Cramp,  in  su.cn  a  Conn  as  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  read  by  many  persons  un- 
accustomed to  expensive  works  The  communications 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  which  lln'se  Report! 
of  Mr  '  Ramp  have  hitherto  been  printed,  are  intend- 
ed att  a  Repository  for  the  preservation  of  iiiipuitaui 


papers  ;  but  the)  have  become  too  expensive  for  the 
generality  of  fanners  to  purchase,  however  desirous 
they  might  be  of  consulting  it  ;  the  Board  has  there- 
lore  ordered  these  Papers  to  be  collected  iu  one  cheap 
publication. 

As  the  world  is  apt,  when  any  thing  extraordinary 
comes  before  it,  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  facts,  it 
is  proper  to  state  the  steps  that  were  taken  in  order 
lo  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  these  Reports  ;  this 
could  be  done  only  by  application  to  such  persons  a 
know  Mr.  Cramp,  and  have  had  sufficient  opportuni- 
ties, not  only  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  per- 
sonal character,  but  also  of  observing  the  manage- 
ment of  his  Cow.  With  this  intention,  the  board 
applied  to  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  who  acta  as  Ma- 
gistrate for  Sussex,  which  has  given  him  repeated 
opportunities  of  remarking  Mr  Cramp's  conduct  as 
a  Keeper  of  the  House  of  Correction  at  Lewes.  His 
Lordship  considers  him  as  one  of  the  most  careful 
and  accurate  of  men,  and  who  has  performed  the  du- 
ties of  that  difficult  office  with  singular  reputation  and 
lpplause  ;   and  in   regard   to   the       ow    Reports,  his 

ordship  does  not  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  of  their 
accuracy,  an  opinion  which  induced  him  originally  to 
recommend  Mr   Cramp  to  the  attention  of  the  Board 

■r  J~>hn  Ellman,  of  Glynd,  who  resides  within 
two  miles  of  Lewes,  has  known  Mr.  Cramp  for  man)' 
years  ;  has  seen  every  particular  of  his  management 
many  times ;  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high  appro- 
bation, and  as  one  whose  character  stands  much  too 
fair,  to  permit  the  smallest  suspicion  of  any  deception, 
and  too  careful  in  every  part  of  his  conduct,  to  render 

ny  inaccuracy  probable.  Other  persons,  who  have 
viewed  the  House  of  Correction  and  the  Cow,  have 
leen  equally  disposed  to  credit  these  accounts 

The  method  of  feeding  described  in  these  Papers, 
md  ihe  great  attention  paid  to  (be  act  of  milking, 
merit    universal    imitation  ;    and    notwithstanding  the 

liOiculty  which  may  be  found  in  many  places,  of  pru- 

■unng grama,  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Mr 
Cramp  has  pointed  out  substitutes  for  that  species  of 
food,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  he  equally  produc 
tire   of  milk,   though  beyond  his  power  of  acquiring!  ~ 
them  in  so  peculiar  a  situation  as  his. 

Without  supposing  that  all  the  Cows  in  ihe  king- 
dom could  possibly  be  managed  with  the  attention 
here  described,  yet  it  is  fair  to  conceive,  that  on  the 
principles  herein  laid  down,  a  great  improvement  inHil 
every  where  lake  place  ;  and  as  the  system  is  fnunded 

pon  a  perpetual  confinement  of  the  Cows,  and  conse- 
quently a  perpetual  increase  of  dun  ,  the  extension  of -26th  June  to    Ota  Sept 
the  practice  would  not  only  cause  a  »ast  augmentation'!  ith  Sep*,  to  29lh  Oct. 
dairy  produce,  but  be  felt  also,   most  essentially  inOOtfl  Oct.  to  3d  leb    1816, 


PRODUCE  OF  A  COW. 

in  account  of  the  produce  of  Milk  and  Butter  from 
a  Cotv,  the  property  of  William  (ramp,  of  Lewes, 
in  the  Comity  of  Sussex,  for  one  season,  commenc- 
ing the  1st  day  of  May,  1805,  [that  being  the  day 
site  calced]  up  to  the  L2d  day  of  April,  1806,  a 
space  of  48  weeks  and  one  day. 
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From 


Ktli  May  to  25lh  June 


Brought  forward,     ■ 
Milk. 

Quarts  per 


-     HI   7 


day. 


that  of  arable  land  by  the  great  increase  of  manure 
In  a  word,  the  Board  is  extremely  anxious  that  the 
practice  here  detailed,  should  be  generally  known,  and 
ihey  cannot  but  recommend  to  their  Members,  to  take 
e\ery  means  ol"  extending  it  ;  anil  should  any  experi- 
ments be  inat'e,  and  carefully  registered,  011  this  inter 
is  ing  object,  the  communication  to  the  Board  will  be 
thankfully  received,  aud  properly    iteuded  to. 


-llh  Feb    to    Oih  March, 
1  lih  March  to  24th  March, 
•25th  March  to  2d  April, 


20 
18  1-2 
?6 
12 
11 
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Tha  milk  being  measured  when  milked" 
from  ihe  cow,  there  must  be  deduct- V 
ed  for  cream,        ... 
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4r381- quarts  of  skim-milk,  at  lcZ  per  quart,    Zl8  5  1 
Made    in    the   course  of  the    season,  four  1 

large   wagon-loads  of  dung-,   thoroughly  \   13  0  0 
rotten,  worth  15s  per  load.  } 


62   12   1 
Total  expense,  as  helow,    21     6  2 


Profit, 


ll\   5   11 


6  0 
4  0 


Expense. 
Crains   consumed  the    summer,  26  weeks,  ^  .       „    . 

3  1-2  bushels  per  week,  at  Ad  per  bush.  \ 
Bran,  1  \  bushel  per  week,  at  %d  per  bushel, 
Winter  26    weeks,     grains    consumed,    8 

bushels  per  week,  at  Sd  per  bushel, 
Bran,  4  bushels  per  week,  at  8d  per  bushel, 
56  lb.  of  hay    per  week,  at  5s  6rf  perewt. 
Rent  of   the  laud  whereon  were   raised  the  ) 

lucern,  clover,  carrots,  &c.  -  $ 

To  the  wages  of  a  man  at  the  rate  of  /52   } 

per   aDn.  supposing  him  to    attend    ten  s 

cows  ;  one  tenth  is         -  ) 

Farrier,   for   three    drinks    at    the  time  of  I 

calving, $ 


9  4 
1!    6 


3 
0  15 


4  0 


0     6  0 


/21     6  2 


The  cow  was  fed  with  artificial  grasses  sown  on  the 
following  plats  of  ground  within  the  walls  of  the  pri- 
son, containing,  by  measurement,  as  follows  : 

R     P 
No   1.   Sown  with  red  clover  and  rye-grass,     0     19 
— with  lucern,  -  -  0       2 

— with  cow  grass  and  white  clover,    0     17 
— with  red  and  while  clover,  0     18 

— with  lucern,  0      lOJ 

— with  canxts,  0       2| 


o 

3- 

4 

5. 

6. 


1     29 


I 


The  above  crops  of  lucern  were  cut  four  times,  and 
the  clover  three  times  during  the  seasoo,  producing 
(each  time)  good  crops.  The  cow  not  allowed 
to  feed  on  the  grass  ground,  bift  cut  and  given  her  in  a 
rack  in  her  hovel,  where  she  has  a  plat  of  about  18 
square  perches  to  rant,e  in.  I  keep  but  this  cow, 
nor  have  I  had  any  other  since  I  had  her  She  is 
seven  years  old,  and  has  had  five  calves  ;  has  beeu  in 
my  possession  for  two  years. 

Consumed  much  less  food  this  year  than  the  year 
before. 

Food  and  Treatment. 
Summer  season  led  on  clover,  rye  grass,  lucern, 
and  carrots,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  at  noon 
time  about  four  gallons  of  grains,  and  two  of  bran 
mixed  together  ;  always  observing  to  give  her  no 
more  food  than  she  eats  up  clean.  Winter  season 
fed  with  hay,  bran,  and  grains,  mixed  as  before  sta- 
ted, feeding  her  often,  viz  live  or  six  times  a  day, 
as  I  see  proper,  ^giving  her  food  when  milking  ;  keep- 
ing the  manger  clean  where  she  is  fed  with  grams  ; 
not  to  let  it  get  soar  ;  wash  her  udder  at  milking  times 
with  cold  water,  winter  and  summer.  Never  tie 
her  up  ;  lays  iu  or  out  as  she  likes  ;  particularly  care- 
ful to  milk  her  regularly  and  clean.  Milch  Cows  are 
often  spoiled  for  want  qi  patience  at  the  latter  end  of 
milking  them. 


One  man  would  attend  ten  cows  through  the  year 
(with  the  exception  of  an  assistant  at  milking  times). 
Feeding  Milch  Cows  as  above  stated,  they  will  at 
all  times  be  in  good  condition  fit  for  the  butcher,  if 
an  accident  should  happen.  There  will  be  no 
ground  trampled  and  food  spoiled  by  cattle  running 
over  a  vast  tract  of  land.  I  think  cattle  may  be 
fattened  by  the  same  mode  of  feeding  with  much  ad- 
vantage ;  one  fourth  part  of  the  land  would  feed 
them,  a  great  quantity  of  manure  made,  and  the 
beast  fatten  much  sooner.  Cattle  so  fed,  have 
nothing  to  do  but  fill  themselves  and  lie  down  to 
rest.  No  labouring  for  their  food.  I  fattened  the 
two  cows  I  had  before  this,  and  made  them  very  good 
meat  in  about  seven  weeks,  (I  found  it  to  answer, 
although  I  bought  the  food  at  a  dear  rate, 
giving  them  a  little  ground  barley  or  oats  mixed 
with  the  grains  and  brau.  I  think  cows  would 
nearly  double  (in  the  course  of  the  season)  their 
quantity  of  milk  and  bulter  by  following  (he  above 
plan.  It  is  necessary  for  a  cow  to  go  dry  long 
before  she  calves.  The  thing  will  tell  for  itself. 
When  her  milk  changes  brackish,  she  should  then 
be  dried  off;  that  may  be,  in  three,  four,  or  five 
weeks  before  she  calves.  Milch  Cows  seldom  go  dry 
before,  unless  it  is  from  neglect,  poverty,  sickness, 
or  bad  milking  Let  the  milk  stand  two  days  in 
summer,  and  three  days  in  winter,  before  it  is 
skimmed  I  have  stated  no  more  than  one  penny 
per  quart  for  skim  milk,  but  I  am  informed,  it  sells 
in  the  town  of  Lewes,  for  three  half  pence,  it  being 
worth  one  penny  to  put  in  the  hog  tub.  I  fattened 
two  hogs  in  the  summer  with  no  other  food  than 
skim-milk  and  grains,  making  them  very  good  meat, 
weighing  16  or  18  stone  each,  at  81b.  per  stone. 
Where  cows  are  kept  in  this  way,  hogs  should  be 
kept,  as  the  milk  will  be  (in  the  summer  time) 
thick  and  sour,  and  fit  for  nothing  else  but  hogs  : 
the  people  of  this  couniry  making  no  use  of  it  as 
food. 

The  fallowing  is  the  Pedigree  of  the  Cow  in 
question,  which  1  received  from  .Mr.  Holman, 
a  respectable  Farmer  at  Bentley,  in  the  County 
of  Sussex, 

The  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Cramp,  was  bred  by 
John  llolman  (my  father),  at  Bentley,  in  Framlield, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  from  a  Sussex-bred  Cow, 
also  bred  by  John  Holman,  on  the  same  farm  ;  she 
was  got  by  a  bull  bred  by  Mr.  Colgate,  at  Hamp- 
stead-farm,  in  Framlield  aforesaid  ;  the  father  of 
which  bull  was  also  bred  by  Mr.  Colgate,  for 
which  he  obtained  a  prize-cup  at  Pet  worth  on  the 
20th  day  of  November,  1796.  She  was  calved  in 
March,  1799. 

(Witness)  Thomas  Holman. 

Lewes,  March,  1 806. 

N.  B.  My  cow  calved  19th  day  of  April  ;  the 
calf  in  very  fair  condition  ;  the  cow,  having  been  dry 
for  seventeen  days  only,  was  taken  bad  with  the 
yellows  at  the  very  time  of  calving  ;  but  is  now  re- 
covered, and  going  on  very  well.  The  calf  sold, 
at  twelve  days  old,  for  ll.  10s. 

William  Cramp 

Keeper  of  Lewes'  House 
Lewes,  May  1  Oth,  1 806.  of  Correction. 


The  Second  Year's  Account,  commencing  the  ^9tk 
Bay  fJlprii;  <  806,  [that  being  Ike  day  on  which 
she,  calved  ,  up  to  the  2.1th  Day  oj  Feb.  1807, 
a  space  if  lime  of  45  Weeks. 
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Brought  forward,   /32  9  6 


Milk. 

Quarts  per  day.  Quarts 

From  3d  May  to  23d  May  12  252 

25th  May  to  6th  June,  14  196 

7th  June  to  3d  October,  16  1904 

4th  Oct.  to  1 2th  Dec.  14  980 

1 3th  Dec   to  6th  Feb.  II  6l6 

7  th  Feb.  to  27th  Feb.  9  189 


4137 


The  milk  being  measured  when  milk- 
ed  from   the  cow,   there  must 
deducted  for  cream, 


milk-  } 
st  be  > 


450 


3687 


3687  quarts  of  skim  milk,  at  Id  per?    /  jfl  7  3 

quart,  comes  to         -         -  S 

Sold  the  calf  for     -         -         -         -       1    10  0 
Value  of  manure,  four  large  wagon-loads    3    00 


52     6  9 
Total  expense,  21   10  8 


Profit, 
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Expense. 
The  same  as  in  my  last  year's  return, 
"An  additional  expense  for  farriering, 


121 
0 


km  10  s 


The  Third  Year's  Account,  commenting:  the  6th 
day  of  April.  1807,  [that  hemp;  the  day  she  cat 
ved,}  up  to  the  I4lh  day  oj  April,  1808,  a  space 
cftime  of  5l  weeks  and  four  days. 
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On  trial,  I  found  malt  duat  to  be  serviceable  to 
my  cow,  giving  her  about  a  double  handful  at  a 
lime,  mixed  with  the  grains  and  pollard.  I  would  not 
recommend  a  greater  quantity. 

It  may  he  complained  by  some,  that  they  cannot 
get  grains  to  feed  their  milch  cows  with  :  that  dif- 
ficulty can  be  removed  by  potatoes  as  a  substitute  ; 
grinding  them  in  a  common  apple  mill,  01  pound 
ing  them  in  a  trough.  Then  mix  the  pollard  with 
them,  as  recommended  in  my  first  report.  Potatoes 
are  a  very  fine  food  for  milch  cows. 

My  cow  calved  the  23d  of  April ;  has  a  very 
iine  calf,  is  iu  good  condition,  and  going  on  as  well  as 
usual. 


Wm.  Cramp. 


Lewes>  May  6,  1818. 


Brought  forward,     .     Z34     5     6 

Milk. 
Quarto  per  tiny.     Quarts. 
From  23d  April  to  the  9lh  May,       3  61 


10th  May  to  6th  June,  20 

7th  June  to  5th  Sept.  18 

6th  Sept.  to  7lh  Nov.  16 

8th  Nov    to  2d  Jan.  IS 

3d  Jan.  to  16th  Jan.  9 

nth  Jan.  to  23d  Jan.  8 

24th  Jan.  to  SOlh  Jan.  7 

31st  Jan.  to  6th  Feb.  6 
7th  Feb.  to  ISth  Feb.  > 
left  off  milking,      J 


21 
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Brought,  forward, 

Q's  per  dcy.  Milk. 

From  6th  April  to  20th  April,  8  112 

21st  April  to  1st  June,  22  -  924 

2d  June  to  5th  Out.         20  -  2620 

6th  Oct.  to  the  301  h  N'ov.  15  810 

1st  Dec.  to  the  8th  Feb.  13  -  910 

9th  Feb.  tothel-UhMch.10  -  350 

15th  Mch.  to  4th  April,  1  -  126 


149     9     2 


The  milk  being  measured  when 
milked  from  the  cow,  there 
must  be  deducted  for  cream, 


5782 
675 

5107 

6107  quarts  of  skim- milk,  at  lei  per  quart, 
Value  of  dung  m&i  e  this    easoo,        -    ■ 
Sold  my  calf  at  14  days  old,  for    - 


Total  expense,        <■ 

Profit,        .... 
Expense. 

Expense,  as  in  my  last  year's  return. 

And  additional  expense   in  consequence  of 

the  rise  in  price  of  grains  and  pollard, 
Ditto  for  10  sacks  of  malt  dust,  at  2s  6d  per  ) 

sack,         -  -  -         -         -  I 

To  the  farrier,  for   five  drinks  at   the  time 

of  calviug,        ..... 


The  Fourth  Year's  Account,  commencing  the  23d 
Day  of  April,  1808,  [that  being  the  day  she 
calved,]  up  to  the  l3lh  day  of  February,  1809, 
a  space  of  time  of  AS.  Weeks  and  three  Days. 


The  milk  being  measured  when  milk-  1 
ed  from  the  cow,  there  must  be  Ue-  / 
ducted  for  cream,  .         .  J 
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April  to  the  9th  May, 
May  to  the  6th  June, 
June  to  the  5th  Seplem 
Sept   to  the  7th  Movent 
Nov.  to  the  2d  Jan.  180 
anuary  ti.  the  16  Janua 
January  to   the  "3d  J 
Jan.  10  the  30th  Janua 
January  to  the  6th  Feb 
February  to  the  13  Feb 
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3753  quarts  of  skim-milk,  at  Id.  per  quart, 

Value  of  dung  made  this  season, 

Sold  the  calf  at  seventeen  days  old,  for 


Expense  as  in  my  last  years's  report, 
Profit, 
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three  weeks.  The  complaint  fell  into  the  iidd»r,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  her  not  giving  so  great  a 
quantity  of  milk  as  she  did  the  season  before,  Tlir; 
complaint  was  very  general  amongst  milch-cows  that 
spring  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  many  coin  totally  l<w 
their  milk,  and  some  d:ed  of  the  disease.  Hhave  stated 
his  because  many  persons  have  asserted  I  ruined  mi 
cow's  constitution  by  milking  her  so  long ;;  and  lliat  she 
would  never  be  the  same  again  The  produce  of  milk 
was  not  so  much  a<  last  season  ;  but  I  ha.  1  no  d  mbt,  tha. 
was  in  consequence  of  the  complaint,  and  not  from  anv 
other  cause  whatever.      The  produce  of  butler  this  sea 

t 


son,  proves  her  milk  toiler  been  equallj   as  rich  as 

■  ■'■  "'. ™  »»■•«"»■  aun  oijwas    the    former  sen. on  .  the  0   antiti  of  butter  bein>*  in 

her  calv.ufc,  she  requtred  the  assistauce  of  a  farrier  forlproportion  to  the  quantity  of  milk.     It  will  be  observed 


Note  — There  lias  been  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
some  people,  that  I  have  overrated  my  skim  milk,  at 
one  penny  per  quart  According  to  the  price  of 
food  in  this  part  of  the  country  where  I  reside,  1  am 
still  in  the  same  opinion,  that  skim  milk,  at  one  penny 
per  quart,  is  cheaper  than  any  other  food  I  can  buy 
to  feed  my  nigs,  ground  corn  not  being  sold  for  some 
years  past  at  less  than  4s  Gd  or  5s  per  bushel, 
weighing  about  361bs.  When  I  oppose  sixty  quarts 
of  milk  to  a  bushel  of  such  food,  I  am  fully  convinc- 
ed it  would  do  more  than  the  bushel  of  corn.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  I  think  sixty  quarts  of  skim 
milk  equal  to  a  bushel  of  such  coin,  if  -bought  at  3s 
6rf  per  bushel. — No  doubt,  in  (bat  part  of  Ihe  coun- 
try where  corn  can  be  bought  for  2s  or  2s  Gd  per 
bushel,  skim  milk  would  there  be  of  less  value  ;  hut 
I  have  staled  my  price  suitable  to  that  pari  of  Kno-. 
land  where  I  am  a  resident.  Gentlemen  who  live 
in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  in  the  cheaper 
parts  of  England,  will,  «o  doubt,  think  skim  milk 
very  dear  at  one  penny  per  quart  ;  I  have  seen  it 
sold,  four  quarts  a  penny  in  Ireland. 

In    managing    Mifcli    Cows   al'ier   the   manner   I 
lave   described,  difficulties    may   an's?e  in    the  opinion 
of  many  people,    but  I  think  there  are   few  difficulties 
rat -what    might  be   remedied.     If  grains  cannot  be 
had,  there   is  no   land  but   will  produce  potatoes,  and 
ihey   are  an   excellent  substitute   fur  grains,  pounded 
in  a  trough,   or  ground  in   a  common  apple   mill,    and 
then   mixed   with   bran.     Bran  also  would  be  a  £,r,,od 
substitute  for  grains,  wetting  it  to  the  same   stale  as 
gr.ains,   and   then    mix  a   little   ground  oils  or  malt- 
dust   to    teparate  it.     Milch    Cows  may  be  fed  with 
turnips    and    cabbages,    provided   proper   attention  be 
paid  in  doing  it.      One  meal  a  day  of  turnips   or  cab- 
bages  will  not  affect  the   milk,  provided    care  be  tak- 
011,     and    not    give    them    any    rotten   or    withered 
eaves.       One    rotten  turnip   or    cub'iage,    would   do 
and    butter,   than  a  carl   load 
I    have  often    given  my  C nv 
ill   efieds   whatever.     I    have 


more  injury  to  milk 
>f  sweet  sound  food. 
•aldiage,   without  any 


ilia:  he  first  forlnieht  she  gave  no  more  milk  but  what 
Hie  calf  s  'eked  ;  and  iHat  she  was  not  'ui'krd  so  Ion  ■  by 
thieo  weeks  and  oua  day,  as  she  was   tlie  former  season. 
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sown  rye,  and  lares,  which  I  find  to  answer,  they 
will  come  rather  sooner  than  lucern,  if  sown  the 
first  week  in  September  One  gailon  of  rye,  is  suf- 
ficient to  mix  with  a  bushel  of  tares.  If  the  rye  be 
sown  too  thick  it  will  overpower  the  tares  and  injure 
them,  but  sown  moderately  thin,  it  will  support  the 
tares  and  keep  them  from  the  ground.  I  have  sown 
oats  and  red  clover,  and  cut  the  oats  before  they 
came  out  in  ear  ;  the  oats  will  shoot  up  again,  (If 
cut  before  they  are  in  full  ear,  )  and  the  clover  grow 
up  wilh  them,  and  produce  a  good  second  crop  ;  the 
clover  will  be  in  full  perfection  the  spring  follow n.g 
After  the  crop  of  rye  and  tares  come  off,  lucern  may 
be  sown,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  cut  once  the  same  sum- 
mer, but  no  laier  than  the  middle  of  October.  Tfte 
lucern  will  be  in  full  cultivation  next  summer,  and 
will  produce  four  cuttings  the  season.  Lucern 
should  be  cut  before  it  grows  hard  and  stickey,  or 
it  admits  waste,  and  it  looses  much  of  its  good- 
ness. 

Dairies  of  any  size  could  be  managed  after  the 
manner  which  1  have  laid  down,  in  most  of  its  rules  ; 
a  dairy  of  ten  cows  would  require  a  plot  of  ground 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  range,  in  ;  tweDty 
cows,  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  acre  ;  and  so  in 
proportion  to  the  number.  No  land  but  will  grow 
artilicial  grasses,  and  vegetables  ;  and,  no  doubt,  it 
would  answer  even  to  cut  the  natural  grass  and  feed 
them.  The  object  is  the  great  saving  for  less  than 
half  the  land  would  maintain  them.  Tlie  cattle  pro- 
duce (in  general)  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  milk 
and  butter,  and  a  great  quantity  of  manure  niMie  — 
Where  cattle  are  kept  in  this  manner,  the  dung 
should  be  gathered  up  every  day  and  thrown  into  a 
heap.  The  land  to  be  cut  should  be  that  which  lies 
nearest  to  the  yard  where  the  cattle  are  confined  in 
order  to  save  carriage  Where  Milch  (  ows  are 
allowed  to  range  abroad  for  their  food,  they  will 
never  produce  that  quantity  of  milk  that  they  will 
when  confined,  let  their  food  be  ever  so  plenty  ; 
when  they  are  not  hungry,  they  will  be  searching 
after  the  sweetest  spots  of  herbage  and  thereby  de- 
prive themselves  of  rest.  Cattle,  when  hand-fed, 
will  seldotn  refuse  any  sort  of  food,  if  properly  at- 
tended ;  and  no  part  of  this  country  need  be  at  a  loss 
for  provisions  to  feed  them.  Where  grains  and 
pollard  caDnot  be  had,  Milch  Cows  should  have  a 
little  nice  hay  [not  heated]  once  a  day,  to  keep 
them  in  a  proper  state,  otherwise  all  green  food 
would  make  them  too  loose.  Often  changing  food 
is  good  for  Milch  Cows  I  seldom  give  my  Cow 
two  sorts  of  food  following.  I  cannot  be  at  a  loss 
where  there  is  so  great  a  variety  to  be  had,  viz 
rye  and  tares,  lucern,  cinquefoil,  trefoil  cow  grass, 
clovers,  natural  grass,  green  oats,  carrots,  cabbage, 
turnips,  grains,  bran,  pollard  hay,  &.c.  &c. 

The  Dairy, — Without  proper  attention  to  this 
part  much  loss  and  damage  would  ensu?.  The 
vessels  that  keep  the  milk  should  be  carefully  attend- 
ed to  in  cleaning  ;  if  the  acid  of  the  milk  is  not  scald- 
ed out  clean,  it  will  do  much  injury  to  the  fresh  milk, 
and  make  the  butter  hot  and  bitter.  1  have  my 
milk  pans  boiled  two  or  three  hours  ;  merely  pet- 
ting a  little  scalding  water  into  a  pan  to  clean  it, 
is  not  sufficient,  the  acid  of  the  milk  will  penetrate 
into  the  vessel,  and  cannot  be  got  out  by  a  little 
hot  water.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  people,  that 
if  the  eream  is  not  taken  off  whilst  the  milk  is  sweet, 
the  butter  cannot  be  good.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  is  a  very   wrong  notion  ;  milk  should  stand  as 


long  as  it  is  sound  before  it  is  skimmed,  to  make  the 
most  for  butter.  When  cheese  is  made,  it  must  be 
skimmed  whilst  it  is  sweet  ;  but  to  say  how  long  oilk 
should  stand  before  the  cream  be  taken  off,  is  not 
in  my  power  ;  it  depends  much  upon  the  weather, 
for  that  has  the  ruling  of  milk  in  a  great  measure. 
In  cold  weather,  milk  may  stand  three,  four,  five,  or 
six  days  before  it  is  skimmed;  but  in  hot,  close,  or 
thundering   weather,  perhaps    not  twenty-four  hours 

he  cream  will  keep  best  on  the  milk,  as  long  as 
the  milk  is  sound  and  will  be  adding  in  quantity  ;  by 
milk  being  sound,  I  mean  the  cream  should  not  be 
lelt  on  till  die  milk  gets  putrid:  the  cream  will  shew 
that  by  changing  spotty.  The  sooner  cream  is 
churned  into  butter  after  it  is  taken  off'  the  milk,  the 
beller:  I  chum  twice  a  week  with  one  cow.  In 
summer,  the  -churn  should  he  made  as  cold  as  pos- 
sible when  the  crtam  is  put  in  to  be  churned,  and 
in  cold  weather  quite  the  contrary,  by  putting  boil- 
ing water  into  the  churn  to  make  it  warm.  I  believe 
most  people  wash  thair  butter  with  plain  water  to 
get  out  the  butter  milk,  but  that  will  not  answer  so 
well  as  salt  and  water.  If  the  butler  milk  is  not 
got  out  clean,  the  butler  will  not  keep  many  days 
good  (as  fresh  butter)  it  will  turn  bitter  and  sour. 

My  Cow.  calved  the  3d.  of  April,  has  g  >t  two  very 
fine  calves,  is  in  good  condition,  a>  d  promising  to 
be  equal  to  any  former  season.  She  is  ten  years 
old  last  March  [now  past,]  and  has  been  in  rny 
possession  five  years  W    Cramp. 

Lewes,  Jlpril  26,  1S09. 
The  Fifth    Year's  Account,  commencing  the  3d   Day 

t  of  April    1809  [that  being  the  Day  she    calved) 

up  lo  the  Zth  Day  of  May,  1810,  a  space  of  time 

of  57  Weeks. 

BUTTER. 


Brought  forward, 

Milk. 

Qwrls  per 

daif. 

Qunrtj. 

From  6th  June  to  3d  July 

24 

672 

To  the  (8lh  September, 

22 

1694 

13th  November, 

13 

1008 

25th  December, 

14 

588 

26lh  Feb,  IS  10, 

12 

756 

23d  April 

10 

560 

30th  April, 

8 

56 

7th  May, 

6 

3i 

an   a   o 


594 


The  milk  being  measured  when  ~i 
milked  from   the  cow,     there  [  59 

must  be  deducted  for  cream,      J - 

Total,  4775 

4775  quarts  of  skim-milk,  at  Id.  per  quart, 

Value  of  new  milk  exclusive  of  whal  the  calves 
sucked. 

From  3d  April  to  9th  April,   10  } 

quarts  per  day — 70  quarts  at  WO   17     6 
3d  per  quart,  ) 

To  23d  April,   8  quarts  per  day  )    i     o     • 
112  quarts,  at  3d.  per  quart,    J 

To  7th  May,  6  quarts   per  day, 
84  quarts   at  3d  per  quart, 

To  21st  May,  4  quarts  per  day,  \  . 
56  quarts  at  3d.  per  quart,        S 

To  4-th  June,  3  quarts  per  day,  j 
42  quarts  at  3d  per  quart,         $ 

Value  of  dung  made  this  season, 
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Expense  deducted  as  in  last  ycars's  report,         24     14    t. 
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The  management  of  a  large  dairy,  (after  the  pla> 
which  I  have  laid  down,)  may  be  attended  to  in  most 
of  its  rules.  Grains  seem  to  be  the  greatest  ob-l 
stacle  I  will  suppose  they  are  not  to  be  had  at' 
all;  seven  months  in  the  year  they  are  not  wanted,' 
as  every  kind  of  artificial  food  can  be  had  in  great 
plenty,  giving  a  little  sweet  bay  once  a  day,  to  keep 
tbem  in  a  regular  state  In  the  winter  time  there 
may  be  provided  turnips,  eabbnges,  and  potatoes  ; 
the  two  former  will  no  ways  affect  the  milk  and  but- 
ter, if  given  moderately  twice  a  day  ,  carefully  a- 
voiding  giving  them  rotten  and  withered  leaves,  and 
giving  them  plenty  of  sweet  green  saved  hay,  they 
will  (no  doubt)  do  much  better  than  ranging  abroad 
in  the  cold,  hungry  fields,  labouring  and  fatiguing 
themselves  for  food,  injuring  the  land,  and  thereby 
occasioning  great  loss  of  manure,  30  acres  of  land* 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  food  enough  for  40 
dairy  cows  (if  properly  managed,)  including  for 
bay  ;  where,  in  the  common  mode  of  feeding,  twice 
that  number  of  acres  would  not  do,  and  they  would 
not  produce  above  half  the  quantity  of  milk  and  but- 
ter. I  think  salting  hay,  when  made  into  a  rick  for 
milch  cows,  would  answer  a  good  purpose.  If  salt 
could  be  had  reasonably,  about  20  lbs.  to  a  ton  of 
hay,  shaken  regularly  over  every  layer  by  the  ma- 
kers of  the  rick,  would  cause  thirst,  and  thereby  in- 
crease milk.  The  quantity  of  food  milch  cows  will 
consume,  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  ;  they  should  have 
sufficient,  but  not  to  commit  waste.  Cattle  should 
not  be  over-fed,  so  as  to  be  surfeited  ;  little  at  a  time,  | 
and  they  will  eat  their  food  clean.  I  feed  my  cow  I 
six  or  seven  times  a  day. 

In  my  statement  this  season,  I  have  given  no  ac- 
count of  milk  further  than  up  to  the  7th  May,  al- 
: hough   she   was  milked   up   to   the   day    before    she 

*  Something  more  or  less:  much  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  land,  and  management. 
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calved  (ske  wou'd  not  go  dry  ;)  but  the  milk  beiu^ 
brackish,  na>  fit  for  no  use  but  tiie  hogs.  I  do  not 
perceive  the  least  injury,  she  had  sustained  by  it  ; 
her  milk  came  with  the  calves,  and  as  soon,  and  as 
plentiful,  as  if  she  had  been  dry  for  two  months  am! 
her  calves  in  good  and  lusty  condition.  She  is  now 
in  as  great  perfection  for  the  dairy  as  In  any  for- 
mer season.  It  will  be  observed,  my  Cow  produc- 
ed a  greater  quantity  of  milk  this  season  than  any 
former  one,  but  not  a  greater  quantity  of  butter  : 
that  I  cannot  account  for:  it  may  be,  the  having 
twins  :  nature  ordered  it  so,  that  they  might  be  suf- 
ficiently supplied.  It  will  be  also  observed,  she  pro- 
duced a  great  quantity  of  milk,  besides  what  the 
calves  sucked  :  and  why  not  make  butter  ?  The  tri 
al  was  made,  but  in  vain  ;  the  cream  produced  was 
small  in  quantity,  and  poor,'and  every  trial  made  to 
make  it  into  butter,  for  many  hours,  was  to  no  pur- 
pose. Tuis  strange  circumstance  1  am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  account  for,  as  I  always  milked  her  myself, 
sometimes  before  the  calves,  and  at  other  times  al 
ttr,  but  the  milk  1  got,  produced  no  cream  sufficient 
in  quality  to  make  butter. — Qiierry  Could  the-iow 
have  a  power  of  withholding  the  cream  part  of  hei 
milk  from  me;  or  couid  the  calves  have  an  art  of 
sucking  it  r 
The  Sixth  Year's  Account,  commencing  the  SOU, 
day  of  .May,  \SW[that  being  the  day  she  calved  j 
up  to  the  -20th  day  of  March,  18  11,  a  space  of 
time  42  weeks  and  one  day. 
BUTTER. 
>n  ^n  >n  t:  *j  *j  •*:  "J 
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Brought  forward,  -        (36     7  6 

MILK. 

Qua)  ts  per  day.  Milk. 

From  60th  May  to  19th  June,         10    -  210 

20th  June  to  4th  Sept.           20     -  1540 

5th  Sept.  to  14lh  Nov.            18     -  1260 

15th  Nov.  to  12th  Dec.          14     -  672 

13th  Dec  to  9th  Jan.  1811,  12     -  480 

10th  Jan.  to  30th  Jan.           10     -  210 

31st  Jan.  to  20th  Feb.             8     .  168 

2Ut  Feb.  to  20th  March,       4    -  SO 

4620 


413« 

4135  quarts  of  skim-milk,  at  Id.  per  quart, 
Value  of  dung  made  this  season, 
Sold  the  calf  at  10  days  old, 


Expense,  as  in  my  last  year*s  report, 


Profit,  -  -         -         33   19   11 

My  Cow  calved   the  SQth  of  April;  bad  a   ver. 
finecalf:  milked  her  til  I  she  calved;   her  milk  was 
rackish  for  a  month,  and  fit  for  notice  but  the  hogs, 
he  then    springed    very  quick,  and    her    milk  be- 
anie perfectly  sweet  and  good  for  a  week  before 
she  calved,  and  fit  for  any  use  whatever;  a  very 
lear  proof  of  the   high  perfection  she  was  in;  and 
ince  I  parted  with   the  calf,  I  have  made   I6!bs. 
f  butter  per  week,  and  am  now  in  the  act  of  doing 
so.     For  my  part,  1  require   no   other  proof    than 
what  I    have  experienced,  to    convince   me  of  the 
great  advantage  of  feeding  cattle  after  the  plan   I 
have  laid  down.  Masters  and  mistresses  who  under 
take  to  do  their  own  work,  will  soon  find  the  advan- 
tage arising  from  this  mode  of  treatment;  and  if  put 
nto   the  hands   of  servants,  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever,  but  a   simple  person  may  perform,  with 
the  attention  of  their  master  and  mistress  in  the  be- 
ginning, to  convince   them  of  the  truth.      (here  is 
generally  some   trouble  in  forming  any  new  mode 
that  is  a  public  benefit,  and  likewise  in  laying  aside 
an  old  one,  let  it  be  ever  so  bad.     Wm.Cra.mp, 
Keeper  of  Lewes  House  of  Correction 
Le-wes,  June  20,  1  »il  i . 

10=" For  these  Accounts,  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture voted  Mr.  Cramp  their  llonorani  Silver 
Medal.  " 


RIPPLE  GKA8S. 

TO    THE    EDITOR, 

dated— 19th  7th  mo    (July)  1819. 

MY    rMEKD. 

I  WROTE  the  enclosed,  agreeably  to  its  date, 
then  intending  to  forward  it  for  thy  amusement, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  intending  it  for  the  pub- 
lic eye.  Finding  since,  thy  intention  to  write 
something  on  Grasses,  I  send  it  on  at  thy  disposal, 
i  he  ripple  Grass,  although  not  in  general  approba- 
tion amongst  many  farmers,  yet  I  have  the  same 
opinion,  and  a  favourable  increase  of  estimation,  on 
die  proof  of  this  dry  season.  After  cutting  about 
the  first  of  this  month,  although  no  rain  since  the 
25th  of  May,  except  a  light  shower  or  two  within  a 
few  days  past  (only  laying  the  dust)— the  Ripple 
is  shot  into  blossom  and  seeding,  having  advanta- 
ges over  every  other  kind  except  Clover;  it  and  the 
Clover  seem  to  bevieing  with  each  other  for  the  lead. 
My  hay,  mown  from  it  and  Clover  this  year,  be- 
ing ail  housed  in  good  condition]  I  never  was  more 
pleased  with  the  quality,  being  put  in  without  any 
rain  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  observed,  t  iat  the  dry  sea- 
sons produce  the  richest  grass.  That  is  well  known 
to  graziers,  for  although  scarce  of  pasture,  appar- 
ently, yet  their  cattle  fatten  better  in  dry  than  in 
wet  seasons,  the  abundant  growth  occasioned  by 
much  wet  makes  a  weak  feeding  pasture,  and  tin- 
same  observation  will  bold  good«n  making  hay. — 
I  never  sowed  the  ripide  pWpose.lv,  until  the 
Spring  of  1818 — and  the  di  >  n-ss  of  tub  year  lBia 
happens  luckily,  for  1  shall  continue   my  present 


plan  until  I  Bee  reason  to  convince  my  judgment 
itberwise.  I  know  it  to  he  favorable  for  the  grain 
farming,  therefore  can  plough  at  any  time,  and 
change  if  necessary,  bat  shall  cease  sowing  Timo- 
thy a  few  years  if  I  shall  live  to  continue  the 
change.  CALEB  KIRK.. 

Brandywine  Gtb  mo.  (June)  23,  1819. 
Observing  in  No.  19  of  the  .American  Fnrmert 
an  essay  on  the  subjectof  grasses,  by  J.  II.  M'l.'ui- 
i.oii,  which  discovers  much  correct  knowledge  of 
the  comparative  value  of  the  different  kinds  most 
in  cultivation,  clover  takes  the  lead  as  the  most  val- 
uable, and  more  particularly  for  the  cultivator  of 
X.\  ain.  One  remark  be  makes  on  clover  that  it  keeps 
the  ground  moister  than  any  other.  Me  might  have 
observed  also,  that  it  is  in  a  mellower  state  with  a 
crop  of  clover  than  any  other;  this  measurably  is 
one  principal  cause,  of  retcntiveness  to  moisture. 
There  is  a  kind  of  grass  very  common  in  this  coun- 
try, that  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  those  de- 
scribed ;  and  although  it  may  not  claim  that  esti- 
mation which'  [  conceive  to  be  its  due,  I  believe 
rhe  want  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  virtues  to  be 
tiie  most  prominent  cause  why  it  is  not  duly  appre- 
ciated; and  1  know  it  is  so  generally  disapproved  of 
Dy  some  farmers,  that  they  endeavor  to  destroy  ev- 
ery appearance  of  it  in  their  farms.  I  have  ob- 
served it  many  years,  and  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  time  with  indifference,  always  having  it  more 
or  less  in  my  fields.  About  1797  or  98,  the  clover 
was  very  much  frost  bitten  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  pasture  failed.  My  milch  cows  were  failing  in 
their  milk  considerably,  when  they  were  turned  in- 
to a  field  well  set  with  Rib  Plantain  or  Ripple 
Grass,  as  it  is  generally  called,  with  strong  succu- 
lent blades,  thai  the  frost  had  not  effected  in  any 
other  way  than  to  make  it  more  palateable.  The 
cows  increased  in  their  mdk  from  this  lot  of  ripple 
or  rich  grass,  beyond  any  thing  I  had  ever  known, 
(it  was  only  part  of  the  field  that  was  so  well  set) 
aud  afforded  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  but- 
ter for  the  winter. 

1  his  circumstance  set  me  into  the  enquiry  on  tht 
merits  of  this  reprobated  grass.  In  conversing 
with  a  very  worthy  and  noted  fanner  advanced  in 
life,  and  who  was  famous  for  having  excellent  stock, 
both  hordes  and  horned  cattle,  and  relating  ray  sur- 
pii»e  at  the  increase  of  milk  from  the  late  pasture  of 
that  grass,  after  all  others  had  failed  by  frost — he 
smilingly  observed,  that  he  admired  that  I  had  not 
known  the  value  of  that  grass  before — ins  ob»erva- 
t'on  for  many  years  back  had  convinced  him  that 
no  hay  was  equal  to  it  (first  crop)  for  horses;  he  al- 
ways raised  his  colts  on  it,  and  his  horses  would. 
have  a  better  coat  through  the  winter  on  it  than  on 
any  other  kind  of  hay.  He  seldom  used  any  gram, 
audi  well  know  that  his  horses  were  always  re- 
markably full  of  flesh  without  grain,  as  observed  be- 
fore, except  they  had  some  work  to  do  more  labo- 
rious than  common  ;  a  little  oats  and  corn  was 
then  occasionally  added,  otherwise  no  grain  was 
led  to  bis  stock  ol  horses. 

I  generally  sowed  timothy  with  clover,  and  have 
mostly  had  good  crops  of  that  mixture  for  hay. 
From  the  circumstance  of  clover,  particularly  the 
second  crop,  producing  such  a  salivating  effect  on. 
horses,  I  have,  of  late  years,  become  more  care- 
less of  sowing  it,  and  depended  on  timothy  and 
oilier  grasses  for  hay — but  1  discovered  that  my 
land  became  less  productive  both  in  grass  and  grain. 
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Resuming  the  sowing  of  clover  I  subsisted  rij 
pie  grass  as  a  mixture  in  the  plac?  of  timothy,  last 
year,  on  all  my  wheat  crop,  and  am  now  cutting. 
23d  of  6th  mo.  [June]  as  good  a  crop  of  hay  as 
need  be  desired  in  quality,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  white  clover  has  sprung  up  amongst  it 
which  enhances  tbe  value  of  the  hay,  and  which  i 
never  had  to  grow  so  well  with  timothy.  The  high 
ground  sown  this  year,  has  been  lessened  by  the 
dry  weather,  having  no  rain  for  a  month  past  ex- 
cept a  light  sprinkle — the  bottom  land  near  the  wa- 
ter more  productive,  some  producing  two  tons  to 
the  acre,  but  taking  the  whole  together,  perhaps 
not  more  than  one  and  a  half,  but  the  quality  bettei 
than  when  a  larger  quantity,  and  the  weather  so  dry 
as  to  house  it  with  all  its  virtuous  qualities  undimi- 
nished.— The  timothy  has  proven  very  deficient 
this  season,  by  reason  of  the  drought,  I  suppose. — 
"Where  I  had  timothy  alone,  I  bad  not  half  a  crop, 
and  was  obliged  to  cut  before  it  shot  into  head,  as  it 
was  dying  on  the  ground.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
the  ground  is  dryer  under  a  timothy  cnop  than  un- 
der any  other  grass. 

I  am  now  determined  to  try  the  ripple  further, 
knowing  it  to  be  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of 
grain  after  it  and  clover.  They  "row  and  blos- 
som and  BeeH,  so  precisely  at  the  same  time  to  cut 
together;  and  if  moist  weather  when  cut,  will  grow 
several  inches  before  the  hay  can  be  taken  oft".  In 
fact,  they  both  grow  all  the  season;  some  object  to 
the  quantity  being  small,  making  no  product,  i 
have  always  had  a  mixture  with  other  grasses,  (here- 
fore  cannot  ascertain  the  quantity,  but  have,  in  that 
mixture  had  it  grow  three  feet  in  height,  with  a 
head  full  of  seed  three  inches  in  length,  and  a  bunch 
of  blades  at  the  root  filling  up  well  at  bottom.  1 
have  never  found  it  rejected  by  any  kind  of  stock 
when  in  hay:  sheep  are  remarkably  fund  of  it,  and 
they  are  good  judges  of  flavour  in  Kay,  1  have  often 
thought.  They  will  also  dig  into  the  surface  of  the 
ground  after  the  root  in  winter,  w litre  it  grows 
strong,  not  being  easily  killed  by  Frost  For  a  dai- 
ry farm,  near  a  city,  a  field  of  this  grass  well  set, 
and  kept  up  the  last  three  months  of  autumn  until  it 
gets  a  head,  being  rro  more  desirable  at  that  season 
by  cattle,  than  clover  of  stftwig  growth  ;  out  when 
frost  has  killed  the  clover,  this  becomes  sweeter,  & 
they  arc  fond  id"  it.  1  have  no  doubt  that  a  field  of 
this  grass,  at  that  season,  would  produce  more  but- 
ter, and  of  a  better  quality,  than  any  kind  yet  in 
cultivation. 

Top  dressing,  with  compost  manure,  after  the 
pasturing  is  over,  would  encourage  (he  green  grstss 
lo  rise  unionist  it,  and  enhance  the  value  either  as 
pasture  or  hay. 

1  know  our  prejudices  often  get  such  an  ascen- 
dency over  our  better  judgment,  that  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  exercise  that  discriminating  faculty  we 
are  favored  with,  at  all  times. 

V\  hen  we  imbibe  an  opinion  upon  a  subject,  we 
seldom  trouble  ourselves  with  further  investigation, 
whether  that  opinion  is  founded  upon  a  lair  or  an 
unfair  grounu,  until  something  very  striking  ['.re- 
sents the  view  in  a  contrary  shape  attorning 
matter  to  work  upon  by  reflection  and  contempla- 
tion, that)  we  begin  to  find  ourselves  relieved  (torn 
the  tian.melsoi   prepossession  in  -ome  one  print. 

CALKB  IviUK. 


77.TO  dollars  am!  u;, wards,  have  been  deposited 
in  lire  Savings  Bank,  at  Philadelphia^ 


EavtVi  Ihvrvring- 
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Fiqtilts   of    xome   experiments    in   Burning   of 
Clay,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land Agricultural  Society. 

BY    THE    REV.    WILLIAM    WILKIESON. 

Gentlemen, 

I  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  the  result  of 
some  experiments,  I  bave  had  it  in  my  power  to 
make  in  the  burning  of  clay,  and  in  the  use  of  clay 
ashes  as  manure,  may  be  acceptable  to  the  So- 
ciety. 

In  making  this  communication,  however,  I 
'ake  leave  to  premise,  that  I  have  no  view  to  the 
premium  you  have  offered  on  this  subject.  I  am 
aware  that  the  offer  is  confined  to  experiments 
made  in  the  Western  Counties. 

At  Lady-day,  1815,  a  tenant  threw  up  a  Farm 
belonging  to  me  at  Woodbury,  in  Cambridge- 
shire: and  1  was  induced,  by  many  circumstances 
to  take  it  into  my  own  occupation.  The  farm  is  o( 
very  considerable  extent,  and  chiefly  under  the 
plough;  the  soil,  a  cold,  stiff,  tenacious  clay;  it 
had  been  overcropped  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
without  a  proportionate  return  of  manure  ;  and  it 
is  so  situated,  that  no  quantity  of  manure  is  to  be 
purchased  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  became  mv 
object  then,  to  raise  as  much  manure  as  possible 
on  the  premises  ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  procured 
a  north-country  bailiff-,  who  understands  the 
management  of  turnips  on  a  heavy  soil,  and  !iav»- 
mg  by  accident  seen  Mr.  Craig's  letter  on  the 
burning  of  clay,  I  conceived  mine  to  be  a  soil 
well  suiterl  to  tbe  practice.  I  accordingly  after 
some  correspondence  with  that  gentleman  on 
the  subject,  made  my  first  experiment  in  the  end 
of  September  1S15.  I  deviated  a  little  from  the 
plan  laid  down  in  Mr.  Craig's  printed  letter. 
Having  marked  out  a  space  of  IS  feet  by  12,  I  ex- 
cavated it  one  foot  deep,  and  with  the  soil  thrown 
out  made  a  wall  around  the  space.  At  each  corn 
er  I  made  an  air-pipe,  each  pipe  (made  of  sods; 
extending  oniy  two  feet  in  the  enclosure,  in  a 
diagonal  direction.  In  the  centre  of  the  enclo- 
sure I  placed  upright  the  but  end  of  a  large  tree 
around  which  other  fuel  is  placed,  coveting  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  space  within  the  wall.  The 
fuel  consisted  of  straw,  bushc9,  large  billets  ol 
wood,  and  dry  roots  of  trees.  I  then  put  drv 
tut  lover  the  whole  suiface,  which  again  was  cov- 
ered with  a  tiiin  coat  of  clay,  newly  dug  up,  ex- 
cept a  small  hole  by  which  the  fire  was  introdu- 
ced. The  fuel  being  dry,  the  fire  spread  rapid- 
ly, ar.d  it  required  the  active  exertions  of  two 
men  to  smother  the  llames  as  they  burst  out; — 
they  used  for  this  purpose,  dry  turf,  which  tbev 
immediately  covered  with  clay.  During  the 
fiist  two  or  three  days  the  suiface  of  the  heap 
occasionally  sunk  in  places,  and  apparently 
crew  cold;  in  these  places  fresh  fuel  was  put, 
care  being  taken  to  make  but  small  openings  : 
and  I  may  here  remark,  that  this  operation 
should  be  done  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  ex- 
ternal air  let  into  the  heap,  after  it  was  once 
fairly  on  ire,  seemed  to  do  mischief 

It  now  burned  well,  and  evenly  over  the  whob 
suiface.   tor  sevwal    days  ;  each   covering  of  da 
crumbling  to    asbrs   in   an    hour   or  two   alter    i 
••a-  put  on.  It  appeared  to  bum  (pucker  or  >l  > 
according  to   the  state  of  the  ato, ...,;. Ip  re.    In  a (>o 
a  week's  tune  from  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
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pertinent,  the  heap  grew  to  such  a  heignt, 
difficulty  arose  in  lodging  the  fresh  clay  on  the 
top  of  it,  although  the  walls  had  been  heighten- 
ed ;  and  I  attempted,  as  recommend  d  by  Mr. 
Craig,  to  pull  down  one  of  the  side  walls,  and 
enlarge  the  base  by  spreading  the  hot  ashes.  In 
this  attempt  I  did  not  succeed  without  much 
trouble:  and  I  was  obliged  to  add  a  great  quan- 
tity of   fresh   fuel,  before  I  could  accomplish    my 

object,  and  restore  the   heap  to  its  former   heat 

It  continued  to  burn  well  four  or  five  days  after 
this  operation  ;  but  as  the  davs  were  becoming 
short,  I  did  not  attempt  to  spread  the  base  still 
further,  but  permitted  it  to  burn  out 

This  heap  was  on  fire  twelve  days,  and  was 
constantly  attended  in  its  pro,  ress  by  two  men, 
from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night, 
when  a  thicker  coat  of  clay  than  usual  was  "put 
on:  one  of  these  men  was  chiefly  employed  iu 
digging  the  clay,  the  other  in  wheeling  it  (.inly 
a  few  yards)  to  the  heap,  and  throwing  it  ok 
sometimes  by  hand,  and  sometimes  with   a  spade. 

This  heap  I  afterwards  found  contained  3~  cart 
loads  of  ashes  :  and  as  my  farm  lies  nearly  lev- 
el, and  it  was  removed  to  no  great  distance,  the 
carts  were  well  filled:  each  load  probably,  consis- 
ted of  a  cubic  yard  of  ashes. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  1816*,  I  burned  ano- 
ther heap,  which  was  found  to  contain  upwards 
of  40  loads  of  ashes;  and  during  tbe  summer  I 
burned  two  more  heaps  the  one  contained  "2 
loads  of  ashes,  the  other  about  55   loads. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  in  describing  the 
progress  of  these  heaps,  so  accurately  as  I  luve 
done  that  of  the  first.  In  fact,  the  operation 
proceeded  in  all  the  cases  precisely  in  the  same 
manner.  I  remarked  however,  latterly,  that  the 
labourer  who  conducted  this  business  for  me  be- 
came more  expert,  especially  in  spreading  the 
base  of  the  heap  ;  though,  even  at  last,  this  was 
not  done  without  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
fuel.  I  never  had  more  than  two  men  and  a  boy 
employed  at  once;  and  my  bailiff  having  kept  an 
exact  account  of  the  expense  attending  these  ex- 
periments. 1  am  enabled  to  state,  that  on  the 
average,  the  cost  was  about  Is.  6d.  the  cart- 
load. In  this  calculation  nothing  is  charged  for 
the  fuel,  having  plenty  of  bushes  and  offal  wood 
on  the  premises;  a  value  however,  was  put  upon 
it  as  it  was  used,  and  3d.  or  41.  per  load  may 
be  added  on  this  account;  I  may  therefor*  say, 
that  the  whole  cost   was  Is.   9d.  the  cartload. 

1  will  now  add  a  few  general  remarks,  which 
may  be  useful  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  burn  sub- 
soil.  The  fire  appears  to  spread  upwards  most  rea- 
dily, and  the  heap  grows  first  cold  at  the  bottom, 
and  towards  the  walls.  As  my  experiments 
wera  made  in  different  parts  of  the  farm,  there 
was  a  slight  variation  in  the  soil  ;  and  I  observed 
that  where  the  clay  had  no  mixture  of  gravel  or 
stones  in  it,  burned  the  best;  and  1  always 
thought  it  crumbled  quicker,  when  it  was  newly 
dug  up.  Summer  is  certainly  the  best  season  for 
diis  operation,  chiefly  on  account  of  -the  short 
nights,  which  permit  the  heaps  to  be  watched 
-.  i tli  more  ea-e.  Moderate  rain  does  but  little 
barm  to  the  fire  ;  high  winds  are  infinitely  more 
destructive  'o  it.  1  do  not  think  the  clay  loses 
:ucii  in  quantity  by  being  exposed  to  the  ac- 
inn  of   li:   ,  but  it   certainly  decreases  in    weight. 

ood  is  supposed  to  be  rbe  lies,  kind  of  fuel, 
^jal  requiring  too  much  air  to  promote  combustion 
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It  now  remains  for  me  »o  give  what  intorma- 
tion  I  am  able,  in  regard  to  the  beneficial  effecU 
of  elav  a9hes  as  a  manure.  The  heap  of  ashes  I 
burned  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  was  used  early  in 
this  year  to  manure  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land, 
part  of  a  much  larger  field.  A  part  of  the  same 
field  had  been  folded  late  in  last  year  with  sheep. 
and  the  remainder  was  manured  with  very  good 
yard  dung.  The  whole  field  was  cropped  with 
"bailey  ;  and  either  from  the  seed  being  ploughed 
in  too  deep,  or  some  other  cause,  the  crop  was 
not  a  very  good  one  :  hut  I  may  truly  say.  that  the 
part  manured  with  ashes  was  better  than  that  dung- 
ed :  the  part  folded  was  evidently  the  worst.  The 
same  gradation  may  now  be  observed  in  the  clover 
plants,  the  seed  of  which  was  sown  soon  after  the 
barley. 

The  greater  part  of  the  heap  of  ashes  I  burn- 
ed this  spring,  was  used  in  the  beginning  of  June 
to  manure  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land,  in  the 
middle  of  a  6>l(l  of  live  acres,  the  remainder  of 
which  was  manured  with  the  best  yard  dung. — 
The  whole  was  sown  towards  the  middle  of  that 
month  with  red  rind  turnip  seed  ;  a  Northum- 
berland drill  was  employed  to  deposit  the  seed  : 
the  distance  between  the  ridges  being  two  feet 
and  a  half,  so  as  to  admit  the  horse  hoe.  The 
crop  is  a  very  good  one  indeed,  many  of  the  tur- 
nip-, being  26  inches  in  circumference  ;  and  one, 
which  I  had  taken  up  and  weighed,  was  29  inches 
in  circumference,  and  weighed  11  l--2lbs.  I  do 
not  perceive  that  the  part  manured  with  clay  ashes 
bis  at  all  an  inferior  crop  on  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
field  ;  my  bailiff  indeed,  remarked,  that  on  the 
plants  first  coming  up,  he  thought  them  there  the 
best. 

From  this  heap  of  ashes  six  loads  had  been  re- 
served, which  were  thrown,  the  end  of  June,  over 
somewhat  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  rou"li 
grass  land  ;  and  it  is  perceptible,  that  the  sheep, 
during  the  summer,  have  eaten  that  part  of  the  field 
more  clo-ely  thau  the  rest  of  it. 

The  two  heaps  of  ashes  I  burned  during  the 
summer,  containing  together,  near  one  hundred 
and  thirty  loads,  have  been  used  this  last  October, 
to  diess  six  acres  of  land,  which  had  been  got  into 
a  good  tilth  by  a  naked  fallow:  the  ashes  were 
first  spread,  the  wheat  seed  was  then  sown,  and 
they  were  lightly  ploughed  in  together.  The  rest 
of  the  field,  in  which  these  six  acres  lie,  had  been 
folded  with  sheep  on  a  naked  (allow,  and  was  sown 
with  wheat  about  the  same  time.  I  left  my  farm 
about  ten  days  ago,  when  the  young  wheat  was  just 
come  up  ;  and  it  appeared  full  as  thick  on  that  part 
el  the  field  manured  with  ashes,  as  on  the  remain- 
der of  it. 

1  have  thus  in  the  course  of  a  year,  burned  up- 
wards of  200  loads  of  ashes,  and  manured  nine 
acres  of  land,  at  an  expense,  fuel  included,  of 
about  llS — andjl  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  result 
ol  these  experiments,  that  it  is  my  fixed  intention 
to  burn  ashes  to  a  much  greater  extent  during  the 
next  year.  ° 

Having  brought  my  communication  to  a  close. 
1  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  practice  of 
burning  sub-soil  is  not  altogether  novel  :  L,Md 
Hdifax  and  others  pursued  it  in  the  beginning 
ot  the  last  century  :  and  successful  experiments 
of  the  sane  nature  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  until  Mr.  Craig,  of  late  year,  ;  is  introduc- 
ed the  practice  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Scot- 


land. It  is  now  to  be  hoped,  that,  being  better 
understood,  it  will  become  more  general.  I  take 
the  liberty,  however,  of  recommending  to  those 
gpntlemen,  who  feel  inclined  to  burn  sub-soil,  to 
consider,  first,  the  fitness  of  their  soil  for  the;  pur- 
pose ;  and  whether  or  not  their  situation  affords  a 
facility  of  procuring  other  well-known  manures  : 
for,  as  this  practice  is  not  unattended  with  ex- 
pease,  it  must  always  he  a  matter  of  calculation 
whether  other  manures  cannot  be  procured  cheap- 
er. 

I  would,  lastly,  recommend  to  them,  if  they 
do  make  the  trial,  not  to  he  content  with  a  sin- 
gle, desultory  experiment,  which,  from  many  caus- 
es, may  possibly  fail.  My  own  success,  in  the  first 
instance.  I  attribute,  in  some  measure,  to  bavin: 
a  plentiful  supply  of  dry  fuel  on  the  spot;  but 
chiefly  to  the  repeated  instructions  of  Mr.  Craig 
to  whom,  I  thus  publicly  make  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments. 

1  do  not  think  the  practice  likely  to  spread 
among  tenants  of  farms  :  few  tenants  will  go  to  the 
expense  of  purchasing  fu-l  ;  and  few  landlords  will 
allow  them  to  cut  it  for  this  purpose  on  their  farms  : 
besides,  the  digging  the  soil  disfigures  the  spoi 
where  it  takes  place,  and  few  tenants  will  take  th< 
trouble  to  make  it  neat  again. 

1  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

\VM.  W1LK.IESON. 

To  the  President,  <Sj'c. 
Bath,  Nov.  22(1,  1*816. 


sra 
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baltimore,   friday,    august  0. 

Current  Price    of  Country  Pr.dlce — ascer- 
tained BY  ACTUAL  SALES WITHIN  TUF.  LAST  WKEK. 

Tobacco. — Virginia,  no  sales,  that  we  have 
heard  of,  since  last  report ;  Maryland,  wagon,  gl  I 
to  15— Patuxent,  glOto  12  1-2.  We  have  hear.l 
of  but  1  hhd.  being  sold  the  present  week  ;  Red 
Wheat,  (good)  gl  10  to  1  12  1-2— Corn,  50  to  53; 
Rye,  55 — Oats,  50 — Hay,  per  ton,  gir — Straw, 
SIS.  A  cargo  of  GOO  bushels  good  Red  Wheat, 
from  Ctecil  County,  sold  on  Wednesday  last,  by 
Mr.  Peter  Levering,  for  gl  12  1  2  — Butcher's 
Beef,  best  pieces,  10  to  12  1-i — Chickens,  per  doz. 
S2  to  2  50— Veal  per  lb.  3  to  10— Mutton,  6  to 
B — Salt  Beef,  prime  pieces,  6  to    10  —  Pork,  8   to 


Bodily  Disease. 
TO  GOV.  FRANK.LIN,"  N.  JERSEY. 
London,  Jlugutt  19,  1819. 
In  yours  of  May  nth,  yon  acquaint  me  with 

j 'indisposition,  which  gave  me  great  concern. 

The  resolution  you  hive  taken  to  usj   more  ex- 
ercise is  extremely  proper ;  a'lil   I  hope   jrou   will 
steadily  perform  it.      It  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  prevent  diseases,  since  the  cure  of  them 
by  physic  is  so  very  precarious,    [n  considering  the 
different   kinds  id' exercise.  I   have   thought  that 
the  quantum  of  each  is  to  be  judg  id  of,  not  by  time 
or  by  distance,    but  by   the   degree  of  warmth  it 
produces  in  the  body  :  tha s.  wit-n    I   observe   if  I 
am  cold  when  I  s*et  into  a  carriage  in  a  morning, 
1  may  ride  all  day  without  being  warmed   by   it; 
that  if  on  horseback   my  feet  are  cold,  I   mav  ride 
some   hours   before   they  become   warm  ;  but  if  [ 
am  ever  so  cold  on  foot  I  cannot  walk  an  hour 
briskly,  without  glowing  from  head  to  foot  by  the 
quickened  circulation  ;  I  have  been  ready  to  say, 
(using  round   numbers  without  regard    to  exact- 
I'-ss,  but  merely  to  make  a  great  diflerenc.e)  that 
there   is   more   exercise   in  one  mile's  riding  on 
horseback,  than  five  in  a  coach  ;  and  more  in  one 
mile's  walking  on  foot,  than  five  on  horseback  ; 
u>  which  1  may  ad  I,  that   there  is   more  in    walk- 
:ng   one  mile   up   and  down  stairs,  than  in  five  on 
i   level   Boor. —  The   two   latter  exercises  may  be 
ad   within  doors,  when  th-*  weather  discourages 
idling  abroad  ;   and   the  last  may    be   had   when 
one   is   pinched   for  time,  as  containing  a  great 
quantify   of  exercise  in  a  handful  of  minutes. — 
I'he  dumb  bell   is  another  exercise  of  the  latter 
compendious  kind  ;   by  the   use  of  it  I  hive  in 
forty  swings  quickened   my   pulse  from  sixty   to 
one  hundred  heats  in   a   minute,  counted  by   a  se- 
cond watch  :  and  I  suppose  the  warmth  generally 
increases  with  quickness  of  pulse. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


*  Dr.  Franklin's  Son,  to  whom  the  first  part  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  his  life  is  addressed. 

gen.  greens. 

In  Council,  Savannah,  July  36,  I S 19. 
On  motion  of  Alderman  Harris. 
Resolved  uaanimoiuly,   that  the  mayor  and  al- 
dermen  Harris  and  Ash,  be  a  commitee  to  ascer- 


tain, by  all  means  in  their  power,  the  vault  where 
10 — Eggs   per  dozen,   12    1  2  to   18  3-4 — Gutter,    the  remains  of  Genera!  Greene  have  been  deposit- 


1-2  to  50 — N.  E.  Cheese,  first  quality,  9  to 
11 — Potatoes,  new  crop,  per  peck,  37  to  50 — 
Onions,  per  peck,  50  cents. 

North  Carolina  Staples. — Tar,  gl  62  1-2 
Turpentine,  (soft)  Sj,  sales — Do.  Spirits,  40  a 
45  cts. — Rosin,  dull,  a  %'l — Varnish,  bright,  5o  a 
35  cent= — White  Beans,  80  a  100— Black  Ey'd. 
and  other  Peas,  75  a  80  cts.— Flooring  Board-, 
5-4  inches,  g20  a  22. — No  sales  for  any  other  kind 
ol  lumber. 


The  Selectmen  of  Salem,  have  ordered  the  con- 
stables to  patrole  the  streets  on  Sundays,  to  "pre- 
vent the  assembling  of  young  men  and  boys  at  cor- 
ners of  streets  and  other  places — and  to  counteract 
their/>ro/afteand  improper  way  ol  passing  the  day." 
I'he  names  of  iho»e  who  refuse'  t'r  consent  to  these 
regulations  are  to  be  taken,  and  prosecution  imme- 
diately commenced. 


ed,  and  on  identifying  the  same,  to  have  such  re- 
mains placed  in  a  neat  mahogany  coffin,  and  there- 
upon report  to  council  lor  their  further  proceedings 
on  this  interesting  subject. 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  communicat- 
ed to  the  representatives  of  the  deceased,  who  may 
now  be  in  i his  state,  and  also  to  the  proprietors  ot 
the  vault  to  he  opened,  to  obtain  leave  (or  the  com- 
mittee to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect. 


THE  SEASON. 
AA  e  have  never  witnessed  a  more  growing  sea- 
man t;:an  this.  Mother  Earth,  is  uncommonly  pro; 
luse  in  her  promises  of  an  abundant  harvest.  Our 
.ardens  and  fields  exhibit  a  most  delightful  specta- 
cle. The  irequcnt  refreshing  and  copious  s  lowers 
it  rain  ami  wai  -n  influence  ol  the  sun  nave  brougiit 
lorwaril  ttie  Vegetation  to  a  surprising  degree. 

Eastport  [Moose  Island)  Ceminel. 
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ARTICLES. 


bk.Et',  iNorthern  mess    - 
No  1.      - 
No  2.  - 
Bacon,        - 
Butter,  Ferkin 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        ... 
Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  o  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould,       -        - 
dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American,      - 
Feathers,         ... 
Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  ... 

middlings, 

rye,  .        .       - 

Flaxseed,  rough,      - 

cleaned,       » 
Flax,       - 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard, 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana,      -        • 
New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti, 
POKK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prune      2d     do. 
cargo      3d     do. 
Plaster, 

ground     ... 
Rice,  .... 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple, 
Gin,  Holland, 
do. 

do.  N.  England 
Itum,  .Jamaica,  ■ 
American, 
Whiskey, 
3oap,  American,  ivhile, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white,       • 

brown,         ... 
loaf,  ... 

lump,  ... 

Salt,  St.  Vbes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,   • 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  » 

TUbAL-CO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  t\\  ist,  manufactured, 
pound  do.  ... 

^EAS,  Eohca,  ... 

Souchong,        ... 
Hyson  Skin  - 

Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
ooramon  country,  clean, 

UBwashe 
SkiCJier;*,  •        • 


(per, 
bbT 


RETAIL    PRICE! 


lb. 


box 


lb. 

qtl 
bbi. 


bb). 


cask 
bust 
lb. 


;al. 
bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 
gal. 


1st  proof 

1st  proof 
4th  proof 


1st  proof 
1st  proof 


lb. 


lb. 
cwt 


n 

15 

13  50 
16 
18 
33 
07 

27 

45 

46 

53 

80 

33 

28 

2 

20 

IS 

45 

10 

60 

3  50 
2  75 
9 
7 
5 
5 

4  50 
4  a 

none, 
do 
do 
12 

25 
52  1-2 
75 
1 

1  50 
:8  a 
16  a 

14  a 


60 


20 

2S 

5U 

80 

1  20 


22 
19 
scarce 
15 
65 


retail 
12 
7 
6 
5 
5 
4 


87 


50 


25 


1  25 

75 

1  50 

50 

I  50 
75 
50 
18 
9 
19 
12 
25 
20 
70 
75 
12 

1 

6  50 

5 

6  50 
25 
50 
63 
75 
75 

1  25 
I  75 
80 
40 
60 
36 
S7 
25 
33 


20 

17 

15 


1  50 


60 


62  1-2 
20 


MISCELLANY. 


15 


ti 


;  50 

J  50 

37 
75 

100 
150 
150 


From  the  Philapelphia   Union. 
Chinese  method  of  taking  wildfowl — Whenever 
tlie  fowler  sees  a   Dumber  of  ducks  settled  in  anv 
particular  splash  of  water,  lie  sends  off  two  or  three 

ourds  to  float  anions;  them.  These  gourds  resem- 
ble our  pompions;  but  being  made  hollow,  they 
swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  and  on  one  pool 
there  may  sometimes  be  seen  twenty  or  thirty  of 
these  gourds  floating  together.  At  first  the  fowls 
■ire  shy  at  coming  near  them,  but  by  degrees  they 
approach  nearer  ;  and  as  all  birds  at   length   grow 

ainiliar  with  a  scare-crow,  the  ducks  gather  about 
i hem,  and  amuse  themselves  by  whetting  their  bills 
ainst  them. 

When  the  birds  are  as  familiar  with  the  gourds 
as  the  fouler  could  wish,  he  prepares  to  de- 
ceive them  more  effectually.  He  hollows  out 
one  of  these  gourds  large  enough  to  put  his  head  in; 
ud  making  holes  to  breathe  and  see  thro',  he  claps 
it  on  his  he.id      Thus  accoutred,  he  wades  slowly 

nto  the  water,  keeping  his   body  under,  and    noth- 

ng  but  his  head  in  the  gourd  above  the  surface;  in 
that  manner  he  moves  imperceptibly  towards  the 
fowls,  who  suspect  no  danger.  At  last,  however, 
he  fairly  gpts  in  among  them  ;  while  they,  having 
been  long  used  to  see  gourds,  take  not  the  least 
alarm  w  Inle  the  enemy  is  in  the  very  midst  of  them; 
and  an  assidious  enemy  he  is;  for  whenever  he 
approaches   a    fowl,   he  seizes  it  by   the  legs,  and 

•raws  it  in  a  jerk  under  water;  there  he  fastens  it 
under  his  girdle,  and  proceeds  to  the  next,  until  he 
has  loaded  himself  with  as  many  as  he  can  carry 
away.  When  he  has  got  his  quantity,  without  ever 
attempting  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  fowls  on  the 
pool,  he  slowly  moves  off  again  ;  and,  in  this 
manner,  pays  the  ilock  three  or  four  visits  in  a  day. 
Of  all  the  various  artifices  for  catching  fowl,  this 
^eems  likely  to  be  atteuded  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, and  is  the  most  practised  in  China. 

ON  THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING. 

From  the  Essex  Register. 
In  the  warm  weather,  we  have  an  increased  list 
nf  deaths  from  accidents,  and  such  as  betray  inat- 
tention, rather  than  circunistances  of  uncommon 
danger.  Many  persons  fall  from  the  frames  of 
buildings,  from  the;r  carts,  and  from  hoats  in  which 
thev  are  carelessly  sailii)Lr.  We  reckon  accidents 
not  from  the  dangers,  but  from  the  months  in  which 
they  are  expected  to  happen.  Such  as  have  no 
ae-lect  about  them,  are  by  far  the  smallest  part  in 
one  season,  when  they  are  not  so  in  another.  The 
many  losses  from  the  want  of  experience  in  the  art 
nf  swimming  are  well  known.  Frequently  the  loss 
is  from  being  seldom  immersed  in  water,  when  the 
untried  situation  deprives  of  all  power  to  recollect 
what  would  tend  lo  safety.  In  seaports,  it  is  pe- 
culiarly incumbent  on  parents  that  they  accus- 
rom  their  children  to  swim,  and  to  be  in  the  water 
I  vei  v  way  that  commerce  may  ohlige  or  endanger 
More  depends  on  self-command  than  upon  any  other 
Hid,  when  thrown  unexpectedly  into  the  water,  It 
should  he  enjoined  on  persons  learning  to  swim,  not 
lo  indulge  in  the  amusement  without  company,  till 
'hey  have  full  command  of  themselves,  and  even 
'hen,  in  youth,  the  richness  of  the  recreation  is  in 
the  company  which  aids  it.  Youth  should  remember, 
^'iat  when  immersed  naked,  they  are  much  bettei 
provided  for  motion  than  when  covered  with  clothes 
and  that,  when  their  clothes  are  an  incumbrance, 


they  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  kept  under  wa< 
ter  in  all  the  motions  which  safety  may  require,  and 
that  they  can  be  taken  oft'  more  easily  below  the 
water  than  above  it.  Persons  who  know  least 
about  swimming,  should  trust  to  motion  least,  and 
if  they  can  put  themselves  at  rest  by  holding  to  any 
thing,  or  by  a  very  gentle  motion,  to  prefer  it,  till 
help  is  afforded  them.  So  much  agility  and  enjoy- 
ment may  belong  to  swimming,  that  the  Uomans 
do  not  surprise  us  when  they  speak  of  a  man  not 
taught  to  read  or  swim,  as  the  most  untaught  of 
men.  .. 


HUMOUR. 

The  Georgia  Advirtiser,  published  at  Augusta, 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Hannon,  frequently  abounds  with 
strokes  of  fine  humour ;  the  following  are  not 
among  the  least  conspicuous,  for  their  wit  aud  epi- 
grammatic point. 

EVKNTS  AND  ANTICIPATIONS. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  discounts  has  bad  no 
effect  upon  the  musquetoe*—  they  continue  as  live- 
ly and  active  as  in  the  most  prosperous  times. 

Such  is  the  scarcity  of  money,  that  water-melons 
will  hardly  bring  a  dollar  a  piece  in  market— In- 
deed so  great  is  the  distress  over  the  river,  that  it 
is  not  supposed  above  three  hundred  dullars  will  be 
bet  on  the  next  Garden-Pulling. 

Twenty-four  persons,  on  Saturday  last,  took  ra- 
zors in  their  hands  and  shaved  themselves  with 
great  deliberation  ; — several  others,  however,  ha- 
ving money  to  pay,  gut  shaved  without  losing  their 
beards. 

Notwithstanding  the  dulness  of  the  times,  any 
person  having  money  to  lend,  may  be  furnished  with 
customers  on  the  shortest  notice. 

From  the  absence  of  Specie,  it  is  tho'tthat  some 
of  the  Western  Banks  will  have  to  pay  their  notes 
in  Bacon,  or  suspend  their  operations. 

Should  Bacon  be  substituted  for  Specie,  as  a  cir- 
culating medium,  it  is  thought  Irish  Potatoes  might 
be  advantageously  made  use  of  for  small  change. 

The  inflexibility  of  steady  habits  \s  not  confined 
to  New-England— it  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
Augusta  market,  where  articles  maintain  their  lor- 
mer  prices  in   defiance  of  the  change  of  times  and 

the  scarcity  of  cash.      

GERMANY. 

From  the  various  accounts  which  reach  this 
country,  it  is  very  plain  that  this  important  section 
of  the  glone  is  soon  to  be  the  scene  either  of  refor- 
mation or  of  revolution.  It  is  the  still  small  voice  of 
general  discontent  that  seems  to  speak,  and  not  the 
turbulent  ravings  of  a  discontented  few.  It  ap- 
pears inevitable,  either  that  the  nobility  who  are 
now  possessed  of  the  entire  control  ol  those  states, 
must  surrender  voluntarily  to  the  people  a  portion 
of  their  prerogatives,  or  that  there  will  at  no  very 
distant  dav,  appear  a  formidable  or  determined  op- 
position to  the  preseat  governments.  Perhaps  it 
would  he  a  wild  prediction,  to  point  out  the  several 
independent  states  of  Germany  ai.  about  to  witness 
.imilar  disturbances  to  those  u Inch  convulsed  the 
French  kingdom  at  the  awful  period  when  ij"ms 
XVI.  was  huiled  from  his  throne    [Portland  t,az- 
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AGRICULTURE. 


FROM  THE  ALBANY  ARGUS. 


Treatise  on  Agriculture, 
section  in. 
'flieory  of  Vegetation. 

[Continued  from  No.  18— Page  140.] 
Vegetables  may  be  regarded  as  the  intermediate 
link  in  the  great  chain  of  creation,  between  ani 
mals  and  minerals.  The  latter  grow  by  mere  chy 
mical  affinity,  and  by  additions,  sometimes  anala 
goun  and  sometimes  foreign  from  their  own  na 
ture  ;  while  plants,  like  animals,  have  an  org'iii 
zation  that  enables  them  to  receive  their  food,  di- 
gest and  assimilate  it  to  their  own  substance,  re- 
produce their  species  and  maintain  an  existence 
of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  Thus  far  the 
learned  are  agreed,  hut  at  the  next  step  thev 
differ. 

What  is  this  food  thaf  gives  to  plants  their  de- 
velopement,  and  maturity,  and  powers  of  repro- 
duction ?     Lord  Bacon  believed  that  water  wa' 
the  source  o    vegetable  life,  and   that  the  earth 
was  merely  its  home,  its  habitation  ;  serving  to 
keep  plants  upright  and  to  guard  them  against  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.     Tull,  on  the  other 
hand,  (and  after  him  Du  Hamel)  pronounced  pul- 
verized earth  the  only  pabulum  of  plants,  and  ou 
this  opinion  built  his  system  of  husnandry.     Van 
Helmot  and  Boyle  opposed  this  doctrine  by  ex- 
periments :  the  former  planted  and  reared  a  cut- 
ting of  willow  in  a   bed  of  dry  earth,  carefully 
weighed  and  protected  against  accretion  by  a  tin 
plate,  so  perforated  as  to  admit  only  rain  and  dis 
tilled  water,  with  which  it  was  occasionally  moist 
eued.     At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  plant  was 
found  to  have  increased  on?  hundred  and  sixty 
four  pounds,  and  the  bed  of  earth  to  have  lost,  o 
it    original  weight,  only  two  ounces.     Boyle  pur 
sued   a  similar  process  with  gourds,  and  with  a 
simihr   result.       Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
conclusiveness  of  these  experiments,  their  autbo 
rity  was  shaken,  if  not  subverted,  by  others  tnad< 
by  Msrgratt'j  Bergman,  Hales,  Kirwan,  &c.  &c 
The  first  of  these,  shewed,  that  the  rain  water, 
employed  by  Van  Helmot.  was  itself  charged  with 
sal. ne  and  other  earthly  matter;  Berman  demon- 
strated this  by  analysis,  while  Kirwan  and  Hales 
proved  that  the  earth,  in  which  the  willow  cuttin 
was  planted,  could  absorb  these  matters  throug 
the  pores  of  the  wooden  box  which  contained  it, 
and  that  a  glass  case  could  alone  have  prevented 
such  absorption.     Hunter,  finding  that  oil  ami 
salt  entered  into  the  composition  of  plants,  con- 
cluded that  these  formed  their  principal  food,  and 
accordingly  recommended,  as  the  great  desidera- 
tum in  agriculture,  an  oil  compost.      Lord  Kaims 
attempted   to  revive  the  cxpiriug  creed  of  Lord 
Bacon,  but  finding  from  Hales'  statics,  that  one 
third  ot  the  weight  of  a  green  pea  was  made  up 
of  a  carbonic  acid,  he  ailded  air  to  the  watery 
aliment  of  the  English  philosopher — but  entirel} 
rejected   oil  and  earth,  as  too  gross  to  enter  the 
mouths  of  plants,  and  salt,  as  too  acrid  to  afford 
them  nourishment.     Quackery,  which  at  one  time 


.  or  other,   has  made  its  way  into  all  arts  and  sci- 
ences, could  not  easily  be  excluded  from  agricu 
ture.    Heiy.e  it  was,  that  the  Abbe  de  Valutnont's 
prolific  lifuof,  &  De  Hare's  &  De  Vallier's/Jiw- 
ders,  &c.  etc.  were  believed  to  be  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  vegetation,  and  found  the  more  advo- 
cates, as  they  promised  much  and  cost  little.  But 
before  the  inarch  of  modern  chymistry,  quackerj 
could  not  long  maintain  itself;  an!  from  the  la 
bora  of  Bennet,  Priestly,  Saussure,   [ugenhouz, 
Sennebier,  Schfeder,  Chaptal,  and  Davy,  &c.  &c. 
few  doubts  remain  on    this   important  subject 
These  will  oe  presented  in  the  course  of  the  fol 
lowing  inquiry. 

1st.  Of  earths,  and  their  relation  to  vegetation, 
Of  six  or  eight  substances,  which  chymists  have 
denominated  eartiis.   four  arc  widely  and  abun- 
lantly  diHusttJ,  and  form  the  crust  of  our  globe. 
These  are  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia. 
fhe  first  is  the  basis  of  quartz,  sand  and  grave 
the  second,  of  clay;  the  third  of  bones,  river  and 
marine  shells,  alabaster,   marble,  limestone,  and 
chalk;  and  the  fourth  of  that  medicinal  article, 
known  by  the  name  of  calcined  magnesia.     In  a 
pure  or  isolated  state,  (1)  these  earths  are  whol- 
ly unproductive;  but  when  decomposea  and  mix 
ed,  (2)  and  to  this  mixture  is  added  the  residuum 
of  dead  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  (3)  tlwy  be- 
come fertile,  take  the  general  name  of  soils,  and 
are  again  specially  denominated,  after  the  earth 
that  most  abounds  in  their  compositions  respec- 
tively.    If  this  be  silica,  they  ure  called  sandy  ; 
if  alumina,   argillaceous;    if  lime,  calcarious  ; 
and   if  magnesia,  magnesian.     Their  propertie 
are  well  known  :  a  sandy  soil  is  loose,  easily  mov- 
ed, little  retentive  ot  moisture,  and  subject  to  ex- 
treme dryness  ;  an  argillaceous  soil  is  hard  and 
compact  when  dry.  tough  and   paste   like  when 
wet,  greedy  and  tenacious  of  moisture  ;  turns  up, 
when  ploughed,  into  massy  clods,  and  admits  th 
entrance  of  roofs  with  great  difficulty.     Jl  calca- 
rious soil  is  dry,  friaole  and  porous;  water  enters 
and   leaves   it  with  facility  ;  roots   penetrate  it 
without  difficulty,  and  (being  already  greatly  di- 
vided) less  labour  is  necessary  for  it  than  clay. 


(1)  See  Gisbert's  experiments  on  pure  earths  and  thei 
mixtures.     See  also  Davy's  Elements,  p.  156. 

(2)  In  this  respect  nature  has  ueen  neither  negligent 
nor  niggardly,  if  (as  Fourcroy  asserts^  th  •  purest  sand 
be  a  mixture  of  quartz,  alumina  and  sometimes  of  cal- 
carious matter.  Speculative  Geolugy  is  romance,  and  does 
not  merit  the  name  of  science  :  yet  is  science  obliged  to 
borrow  her  theory  of  sods.     The  alternation  of  heat 

id  cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  decomposed  the  moun- 
tains  of  primitive,  secondary  and  terliary  formation ; 
rains  and  the  laws  of  gravity,  brought  these  from  places 
of  more,  to  those  of  less  elevation — where,  by  mechan- 
cal  mixture  and  chymical  combinations,  the  present 
mbstrata  were  formed.  Hut  these  were  yet  naked  and 
unproductive,  when  the  Cryptogamia  family  (mopes  and 
lichens)  took  possession  of  them,  and  in  due  time  pro- 
luced  that  vegetable  matter,  which  made  the  earth 
productive  and  the  globe  habitable. 

(3)  Dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  in  the  last 
stage  of  decomposition,  give  a  black  or  brown  powder, 
wh.ch  the  French  ch) mist  call  terreau  or  humus,  and 
which  Mr.  Davy  calls  an  extractive  matter;  this  is  the 
fertilising  principle  of  soils  and  manures. 


Hagnesian,  like  calcarious  earth,  is  light,  porous 
inrl  friable,  but  like  clay  when  wet.  takes  the  con- 
sistency of  paste  and  is  very  tenacious  of  water. 
It  refuses  to  combine  with  oxigen  or  with  the  al- 
kalies :  is  generally  found  associated  with  granit, 
gneiss  and  schiste,  and  is  probably  among  the 
causes  of  their  comparative  barrenness,  (4). 

In  these  qualities  are  found  the  mechanical  re- 
lations between  earths  and  vegetables.     To  the 

livisibility  of  the  former  it  is  owing,  that  the  lat- 
ter are  enabled  to  push  their  roots  into  the  earth  ; 
to  their  density,  that  plants  maintain  themselves 
in  an  erect  posture,  rise  into  the  air  and  resist 
the  action  of  winds  and  rams;  and  to  their  pow- 
er of  absorbing  and  holding  water,  the  advantage 
of  a  prolonged  application  of  moisture,  necessary 
or  useful  to  vegetable  life.  But  besides  perform- 
ing these  important  offices,  there  is  reason  ta  be- 
lieve that  they  contribute  to  the  food  of  vegeta- 
bles. This  opinion  rests  on  the  following  ou- 
siderations  and  experiments: 

1.  If  earths  do  not  contribute  directly  to  the 
food  of  plants,  then  would  be  all  soils  alike  pro- 
ductive ;  or  in  any  other  words,  if  air  and  water 
exclusively  supply  this  food,  then  would  a  soil  of 
pure  sand  he  as  productive  as  one  of  the  richest 
alluvion. 

2.  Though  plants  may  be  made  to  grow  in. 
pounded  glass,  or  in  metalic  oxides,  yet  is  the 

row  th,  in  these,  neither  healthy  nor  vigorous;  and 
3  All  plants,  on  analysis,  yield  and  earthy  pro- 
duct; (5)  and  this  product  "is  found  to  partake 
nost  of  the  earth  that  predominates  in  the  soil 
producing  the  analysed  plant;  if  silica  be  this 
dominant  earth,  then  is  the  product  obtained  from 
the  plant  siliciousj r  if  lime  prevails,  then  is  the 
product  calcarious,  &o-  This  important  fact  is 
proved  by  De  Saussure. 

3d    EXPERIMENT. 

Two  plants  [the  pinus  abies]  were  selected 
the  one  from  a  calcarious,  the  other  ham  a  «ra- 
nitic  soil,  the  ashes  of  which  gave  the  following 
products : 

Granitic  soil.     Calcarious  soil. 

Potash  3  CO  15 

Alk  and  Mussulphates      4  24  15 

4S  34  63 

G  17  00 

13  49  00 

14  86  1G 
10  52                    00 

2d  EXPERIMENT. 

Two  Rhodedentlrons  were  taken,  one  from  the 
calcarious  soil  of  Mount  de  la  Salle,  the  other 
from  the  granitic  soil  of  Mount  Bevern.  Of  a 
hundred  parts,  the  former  gave  fifty  seven  of  car. 
bonate  of  lime  and  five  of  silica  :  the  latter  thir. 
ty  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  fourteen  of  silica. 


Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
Silica 
iiumina 
Metalic  oxides 


(4)  The  opinion  is  general  among  the  chymists  of 
Europe,  that  magnesian  earth  is  not  only  baricn  itself", 
but  the  cause  of  barrenness  in  other  soils  in  which  it 
may  abound,  unless  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  See 
Base,  Tennant  and  Davy. 

(5)  Davy  says  this  never  exceeds  one  fiftieth  of  tni^ 
l  whole  product. 
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5(1     EXVKlilMENT. 

This  was  made  to  determine  whether  vegeta- 
ules,  the  product  of  the  soil  having  in  it  no  silica, 
would,  notwithstanding  partake  of  that  earth. 
Plants  were  accordingly  taken  from  Reruley  de 
Thoii  v.  (a  soil  altogether  calcarinus)  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  very  small  portion  of  silica. 

These  experiments  says  Chaptall,  leave  little  if 
any  doubt, hut  that  vegetebles  derive  the  earthy 
matter  they  contain  from  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow,  (fi) 

2d.  Of  wider,  as  an  agent  in  vegetation  : 

Seeds  placed  in  the  earth,  and  in  a  tempera- 
ture above  the  freezing  point,  and  watered,  will 
develope  ;  that  is,  their  lobes  (7)  will  swell,  their 
roots  descend  into  the  earth,  and  their  stems  rise 
into  the  air.  Hut  without  humidity,  they  will  not 
germinate  ;  or  deprived  of  humidity  after  germi- 
nation, thev  will  perish.  When  germination  is 
complete  and  the  plant  formed,  its  roots  &  leaves 
are  so  organized  as  to  absorb  water.  The  experi- 
ments of  Hales  prove  that  the  weight  of  plants  is 
increased  in  wet  and  diminished  in  dry  weather  ; 
and  that  in  the  hitter,  they  draw  from  tie  atmos- 
phere (by  means  of  their  leaves  J  (8)  the  moisture 
necessary  to  their  well  being.  I)u  flamei  (and  af- 
ter him  Sennibier)  has  shown,  that  the  filaments 
that  surround  the  roots  of  plants,  and  which  have 
been  called  their  hair,  perform  for  them  in  the  farM, 
the  office  that  leaves  perform  in  the  atmosphere,  & 
that  if  deprived  of  these  filaments  the  plants  die. 

It  would  he  easy,  but  useless,  to  multiply  facts 
of  this  kind  tending  to  establish  a  doctrine  not 
contested,  but  which  after  all  does  not  assert,  that 
water  makes  any  part  of  the  fond  of  plants.  On 
this  point  two  opinions  exist — the  one,  that  this  li- 
quid is  a  solvent  &  conductor  of  alimentary  juices; 
the  other  that,  it  is  itself  an  aliment  and  purveyor 
of  vegetable  food  at  the  same  time.  The  first  opi- 
nion is  abundantly  established.  Water  when 
charged  with  oxigen,  supplies  to  germinating 
seeds  the  want  ot  atmospheric  air  anil  saturated 
with  animal  or  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition,or  sl.ghtly  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid,  very  perceptibly  quickens  and  invigorates 
vegetation.  The  second  opinion  is  favoured  by 
some  of  de  Saussure's  experiments.  On  these, 
Chaptal  makes  the  following  remark,  which  ex- 
presses very  distinctly  an  approbation  of  the  doc- 
trine they  suggest  :  '•  The  enormous  quantity  ol 
hydrogen  (which  makes  so  large  a  part  of  vege- 
table matter)  cannot  be  accounted  for  but  by  ad- 
mitting (in  the  process  ol  vegetation)  the  decom- 
position of  water,  of  which  hydrogen  is  the  prin- 
cipal constituent ;  and  that  though  there  is  noth- 
ing  in    the  present  state  of  our  experience  that 

[t>j  bcnxder  maintains  the  doctrine,  thai  the  earths 
found  in  plants  a.'e  created  there  by  the  process  of  Veg- 
etation. His  essay  or.  this  subject  was  crowned  by  the 
academy  ot  Berlin,  in  1SJ1.  liis  experiments  were  tue 
first  10  determine  the  different  quantities  of  silica  found 
in  different  kinds  ot  gra.n 

[7]  Moisten  a  bean  m  warm  water,  and  detach  the 
s'.;n  that  covers  it,  and  it  readily  divides  into  two 
parts  ;  these  are  called  lobes, 

[81  onnet's  experiments  show,  that  it  is  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaf  that  performs  this  function.  The 
upper  surface  has  a  diff  rent  office. 

Correction  —  In  copying  the  second  section,  an  error 
escaped  in  relation  to  th  Tuscan  plough  ;  the  passage 
sbouid  have  read  thus—"  the  plough  of  the  North  ot 
F.urope,  like  that  of  this  country,  has  the  power  of  a 
wedge,  and  acts  horizontally — that  of  Tuscany  has  the 
name  direction,  but  very  different  form-  With  the  out- 
line of  a  shovel,  it  consists  of  two  inclined  planes,  slop- 
ing from  the  centre,  and  tbrms  a  gutter  and  two  ridges." 


directly  establishes  this  doctrine,  yet  that  it- 
truth  ought  to  lie  presumed,  from  the  analysis  ot 
p'ants  and  the  necessary  and  well  known  action 
of  water  on  vegetation.  [To  he  continued.] 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 
THE  POTATOE. 

This  valuable  root  is  a  native  of  America. — 
Whether  it  was  here  before  the  flood  or  not,  is  of 
no  consequence  to  us.  It  is  here  now,  and  oui 
duty  is  to  make  the  most  we  can  of  it.  It  is  curi- 
tus  enough  to  see  the  people  on  Potum^fTimport- 
ing  potatoes  from  New-England  or  Nova  Scotia, 
and  sometimes  from  Ireland,  when  they  might 
just  as  well  he  exporting  them  for  little  more 
than  half  the  price.  In  this  respect  they  are  al- 
most as  wise  as  some  of  our  wine  drinkers,  who 
rather  than  miss  their  favorite  beverage,  will  run 
the  risk  of  the  plague,  the  gout,  an  Algerine  war 
— while,  at  the  same  time,  thev  might  obtain 
spruce  beer  of  the  very  first  quality  from  their 
own  country,  for  less  than  half  the  price, 
without  any  of  the  above  risks.  The  run 
for  foreign  articles,  so  prevalent  in  our  country, 
often  makes  me  think  that  if  potatoes  were 
brought  from  the  moon  at  10  dolls,  per  bushel, 
they  would  find  purchasers.  However,  as  theie 
are  some  few  among  us,  who  wish  to  raise  pota- 
toes, and  don't  know  how,  I  will  give  them  the 
following  directions,  which  may  serve  until  they 
get  better.  It  is  supposed  that  the  farmer  has  al- 
ready some  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  strength 
of  soils,  so  as  to  know  the  quantity  &  quality  of  ma- 
nure requisite  to  get  a  crop.  I  have  seen  lOOUbush- 
els  of  cow  manure  put  on  an  acre  of  poor  land, which 
has  brought  and  ought  to  bring  400  bushels  of  po 
tatoes.  No  doubt  but  plaster  would  answer  a 
good  purpose  on  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  The 
ground  ought  to  he  ploughed  eight  inches  deep- 
and  well  harrowed. — The  easiest  method  of  plant- 
ing is  with  the  plough,  in  rows,  three  feet  apart  : 
the  seeds,  containing  one  eye,  or  two  at  the  most, 
ought  to  be  eight  inches  apart  if  they  are  allowed 
any  chance  to  grow  :  each  seed  should  weigh  the 
third  of  an  ounce  Avoirdupois.  At  this  rate  an 
acre  will  require  about  15  bushels  of  seed.  I  pre 
fer  planting  in  the  increase  of  the  moon,  though 
the  difference  may  not  he  much  :  the  practice  ol 
changing  the  seed  seems  to  be  useless  ;  when  peo- 
ple have  got  a  good  kind  1  would  advise  them  to 
keep  it.  1  have  seen  potatoes  raised  for  twenty 
years  on  one  plantation  without  changing  the 
seed,  any  farther  than  from  one  field  to  another 
and  back  again,  without  any  visible  alteration. 
As  to  planting,  if  the  ground  be  rich  enough  with- 
out manure,  the  furrow  tor  the  row  need  not  be 
more  than  four  inches  deep,  otherwise  it  ought  to 
be  six.  In  dry,  samiy  laud  put  the  seed  under 
tne  manure  :  it  otherwise  put  it  on  the  top.  The 
seed  and  manure  being  put  in  the  furrow,  they 
can  be  covered  w  ith  the  plough,  no  matter  how 
deep.  Aoout  six  or  seven  days  alter  planting,  go 
over  the  field  with  a  horse  and  light  harrow,  by 
this  means  the  runs  will  he  nearly  levelled  with- 
out stirring  tin  seed,  if  the  person  at  the  harrow 
knows  how  to  manage  it  When  the  plants  have 
risen  about  three  niches  above  the  ground,  the 
horse  and  plough  may  he  sent  through  them  to 
plough  the  eurth  from  (he  rows  about  four  inches 
deep,  leaving  the  rows  eight  inches  wide  with  the 
;.  flit  in  the  middle  of  it.  When  they  have  gol 
up  to  six  inches,  a  sn.all  portion  ot  earth  may  hi 
ploughed  up  to  them,   taking  care  not  to  cover 


the  plants.  About  this  time  the  cut  worm  is 
likely  to  become  troublesome — in  order  to  prevent 
'his,  vou  may  watch  your  opportunity  for  a  calm 
morning,  between  dav  break  and  sun  rise,  when 
the  tiring  three  or  four  charges  of  gun  powder 
over  each  acre,  will  aftect  them  very  seriously  ; 
the  dose  may  be  repeated  as  occasion  requires — 
this  is  much  easier  than  pouring  arsenic  down 
their  throats. 

When  the  plants  have  got  ten  or  twelve  in- 
ches high,  the  last  ploughing  may  take  place,  when 
the  furrows  must  he  completely  cleared  up — the 
hoe  must  now,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  follow, 
to  rectify  what  the  plough  has  missed  ;  the  rows, 
when  finished,  ought  to  he  at  least  twelve  inches 
higher  than  the  furrows.  It  is  now  that  the  plant 
begins  to  be  of  use  ;  the  tender  leaves  make  ten- 
der greens.  I  have  often  wondered  to  see  peo- 
ple running  ready  to  break  their  necks,  over  hill 
and  dale,  among  briars  and  rattle  snakes,  togai!  - 
er  wild  herbs,  and  perhaps  poisonous  ones  too, 
when  they  had  plenty  of  good  wholesome  potatoe 
fops  close  to  their  door.  But  now  comes  the  po- 
tatoe in  bloom.  How  beautiful  !  If  you  have 
bees,  the  blossoms  should  not  he  molested  until  the 
apples  appear  ;  if  not  thev  may  be  pulled  off  with 
about  two  inches  of  the  stem — these  boiled  and 
seasoned  with  butter  are  a  delicacy  that  perhaps 
monarchy  never  tasted  nor  ever  thought  of.  The 
pulling  ofFthe  blossoms  ■  r  balls,  when  first  form- 
ed ,  is  of  service  to  the  plant,  as  what  would  sup- 
port the  apple  will  now  return  to  the  root.  To 
perform  this  operation  would  be  fine  amusement 
to  children  ;  consequently  no  loss  of  time  to  tha 
farmer.  Those  who  dig  potatoes  before  they  are 
ripe  should  count  the  cost  and  act  accordingly. 
It  is  very  easv  to  know  when  they  are  ripe  by  the 
death  of  the  tops.  If  the  weather  be  warm,  they 
should  be  dug  up  to  prevent  a  second  growth, 
and  put  in  the  cellar  mixed  with  some  sand. 
Deep  cellars,  (say  ten  feet)  are  cooler  in  sum- 
mer, and  warmer  in  winter,  than  shallow  ones, 
(low  this  happens  when  both  are  filled  full,  I  eave 
Philosophers  to  explain.  The  potatoe  binn 
ought  to  be  frequently  overhauled  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  in  order  to  move  the  sn.all 
and  decayed  ones  from  the  pile,  as  one  rotten 
one  will  soon  spoil  a  dozen.  Also,  if  they  are 
found  to  be  watery,  from  a  wet  season  or  sod,  a 
very  small  piece  may  be  cut  off  from  the  top  or 
seed,  so  called  ;  this  will  help  them  considerably. 
All  this  may  be  done  in  the  evenings  without  any 
loss  of  time.  It  is  likely  that  slaves  will  not  like 
the  employment  ;  and  why  should  they  ?  Alter 
working  all  day  lor  nothing,  it  is  hard  enough  to 
work  at  night  too  ;  hut  men  who  earn  their  own 
living  as  they  ought  to  do,  will  think  no  hardship 
of  it.  1  have  no  doubt  but  potatoes  might  be 
kept  in  the  vicinity  of  an  ice  house,  at  a  certain 
temperature,  for  many  years.  1  have  seen  them 
eighteen  mouths  old,  as  sound,  hard  and 
sweet,  as  when  they  were  taken  from  the 
earth.  The  uses  that  the  potatoe  may  be  applied 
to  are  numerous.  As  an  article  offo  >d,  they  may 
be  used  many  ways  ;  such  as  roast,  boiled,  ste.t- 
ed.  fried  or  baked  as  one  ingredient  in  bread  to 
eat  warm,  although  some' people  that  love  them 
don't  know  how  to  cook  them  either  way.  As 
a  medicine,  they  are  not  without  their  virtues, 
being  of  an  opening  quality.  In  fact,  1  never 
knew  a  great  potatae  eater  have  the  gout  to  a 
s  inous  degreel  The  gratings  oi  this  root, 
after     bein^    gently    pressed     and     the   juice 
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fhrnwn  awav,  make  fw  poultices  lor  fresh  sca'ds 
or  hums.  I  had  almost  forgot  that  the  joice  make* 
excellent  starch.  Now  lot  us  see  how  it  stands  in 
the  line  of  luxuries  ;  the  potatoe  will  make  coffee 
and  tvhiskev,  hut  when  we  consider  that  not  one 
in  a  thousand  knows  how  to  make  the  Former,  and 
prejudice  being  in  the  opposite  scale,  it  wdl  he  ol 
little  consequence,  while  the  latter  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  If  we  turn  to  the  animal  world 
we  will  find  a  great  call  for  this  favurite  root.  Its 
value  to  horses  is  well  known  to  farriers.  I  might 
go  on  to  shew  how  beneficial  it  would  be  for  cows. 
sheep,  goats,  or  even  cats,  dogs  and  fo»  Is:  hut  the 
reader  will  probably  be  tired  and  the  printer  also. 

PATRICK. 
P.  S.  It  is  not  too  iate  yet  to  plant  potatoes. 


FROM   THE  RALEIGH  STAR. 

Receipt  for  making  Cider, and  preserving  it  sound 
for  years. 

Three  months  ago,  I  was  at  the  house  of  Nicholas 
Nail,  Esq.  who  lives  near  Deep  River,  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  Moore  county,  where  I  drank  old  Cider  of  a 
very  superior  quality  ;  and  as  the  habitual  use  of  cider 
is  eminently  conducive  to  health,  insures  sobriety,  im- 
parts the  agreeable  sensation  of  strength  and  vigour, 
and  is  a  pleasant  beverage  that  can  be  afforded  at  a 
small  expense  ;  1  took  care  to  be  exactly  informed  of  his 
manner  of  making,  refining  and  preserving  it,  in  hope 
that  advantage  might  accrue  in  the  publication  of  it. 
Mr.  Nail  had  in  his  cellar,  as  well  as  I  now  remember 
about  S  or  10  hogsheads  and  50  or  60  barrels  of  cider 
of  different  ages — the  oldest  was  best;  nor  did  he  think 
any  fit  to  drink  until  it  was  at  least  a  year  old  — That 
which  I  drank,  was  three  years  old  and  it  was  excellent. 
His  oldest  cider  I  did  not  taste,  as  he  intends  it  as  a 
treat  for  his  executors.  He  complained  that  his  stock 
was  too  small  to  drink  it  of  the  age  he  wished  :  but  in. 
tended  to  fill  another  cellar.  I  here  copy  Mr.  Nail's  re 
ceipt    as  he  gave  it  to  me  in  writing  in  April  last. 

"  All  apples  fit  to  be  eaten,  will  make  good  cider  — 
The   grand  secret  is  in  cleansing  it  from  the   filth  and 
dregs  as  early  as  possible-     Each  sort  of  apples  are  to 
be  beaten  and   pressed   by  themselves.     Tivo   kinds    of 
juice,  both  good,  would,  if  mixed  often  make  bad  cider 
Throw  out  all   miperfi-ct,   sorry,   and  sun  burnt  apples 
as  well  as  dust  and  trash — Beat  your  apples  before  niuel 
mellowed  ;  as    they  lose  their  strength,    soundness  and 
spirit,   if  too  mellow—  Let  them  stand  half  a    day  afte 
being   beaten,     before  put    into    the  press;   then  press 
them  slowly;  discontinue  it  as  soon  as  the  juice  Appears 
thin  and  watery.     The  advantage  of  slow  pressure  is  i 
making  die  hquor  nm  pure.    Let  your  casks,  previousl 
well  cleansed,  be  filled  quite  full,  to    permit  the  frotii 
and  pumice  to  discharge  itself  at  the  bung — When  the 
fermentation  abates,  cover  the  bung  closely  with  some 
thing,  that  may  be  lilted    by  the  fixed  air  that  escapes 
dining  the  future  fermentation.     In  a  week,  rack  off' the 
cider  carefully,   ceasing   the   moment  you  observe  it  to 
run  muddy  :  Now  stop  the  cask  more  hi  inly    In  ten  day 
rack  it  off'  a  second  time  :  and    in    fifteen  days  a   third 
time.     In  every  instance,    the    cask  is  to   be   clean  and 
perfectly  filled" ;  and  when  filled  fur  the  last  time,  to  be 
bun&ed  close  in  a  deep,  dry  cellar,  never  to  be  moved 
until  drawn  for  use.     Late  cider  need  not  be  racked  un 
til  March,  and  then  one  racking,  or  at  most  two,  will  b< 
sufficient.      Be  very  careful  that  no  water,  not  even  the 
tittle  that  will    adhere    after  rinsing    a  cask,    is   mixed 
with  the  cider.     The    smallest  quantity  of  rain    watej 
will  rend<  r  cider  unfit  to  keep.      The    addition    of  an-, 
quantity  of  distilled  spirits  is  not  only  useless,  but  in- 
jurious." 

Mr.  Nail's  method  is  the  result  of  long  experience, 
and  i's  success  justifies  me  in  recommending  it  to  tin 
public.     I  hope,  it  will  be  tried.         CALVIN  JONES. 

Raktgh,  Juiu  25,  18». 

N.  B.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Nail  told 
me,  he  had  for  mam  Mars  tried  various  plans  for  clari- 
fy ine  cider  to  prevent  its  souring-,  by  means  of  milk,  is 
inglass,  scald. ng  and  scumming,  filtering  through  sand, 
&c.  &.c.   and  round  all  useful ;   but  is  satisfied   that  fre- 


quent racking  or  drawing  is  far  preferable  to  any  other 
method  he  has  attempted. 


In  act  to  improve  the  Agriculture  of  the  State  of 
A'eir-  Fork. 
I.  V.K  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of 
New-York,  represented  in  senate  ami  Assembly, 

That  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per  year,  for 
the  term  of  two  vears  From  and  after  the  passing 
of  thi»  act,  shall  he  and  hereby  is  appropriated  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  family  domes- 
tic manufactures,  within  this  state;  that  the  said 
sum  shall  he  distributed  among  the  several  coun- 
ties of  this  state,  in  the  manner  following,  (u  wit : 
To  the  county  of  Albany,  three  hundred  and  fif- 
ty dollars:  to  the  county  of  Allegany,  seventy 
five  dollars ;  to  the  county  of  Broome,  one  hun- 
dred dollars:  to  the  county  of  Cayuga,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  ;  to  the  county  of  Chataquc, 
fifty  dollars  ;  to  the  county  of  Chenango,  two  hun- 
dred dollars  ;  to  the  county  of  Clinton,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  five  dollars  ;  to  the  county  of  Co- 
lumbia, three  hundred  dollars;  to  the  county  of 
Cortland,  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars: 
to  the  county  of  Delaware,  two  hundred  dollars: 
to  the  county  of  Dutchess,  four  hundred  dollars  : 
to  the  county  of  Essex,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
five  dollars;  to  the  county  of  Franklin,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  ;  to  the  county  of  Genesee,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars;  to  the  county  of  Greene, 
two  hundred  dollars;  to  the  county  of  Herkimer, 
two  hundred  dollars  ;  to  the  county  of  Jefferson, 
two  hundred  dollars  ;  to  the  county  of  Kings,  se- 
venty five  dollars  ;  to  the  county  of  Lewis,  one 
hundred  dollars  ;  to  the  county  of  Madison,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars:  to  the  county  of  Mont- 
gomery, four  hundred  dollars  :  to  the  county  of 
New  York,  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  to  the 
county  of  Oneida,  and  that  part  of  the  county  of 
Oswego  which  formerly  formed  a  part  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Oneida,  four  hundred  dollars;  to  the  coun- 
ty of  Onondaga,  and  that  part  of  the  county  of 
Oswego  which  formerly  formed  a  part  of  the 
county  of  Onondaga,  three  hundred  dollars;  to 
the  county  of  Ontario,  five  hundred  dollars;  to 
the  county  of  Orange,  three  hundred  dollars  ;  to 
the  county  ol  Otsego,  four  hundred  dollars  ;  to 
the  county  of  Putnam,  one  hundred  dollars;  to 
the  county  of  Queens,  two  hundred  dollars;  to 
the  couutv  of  Rensselaer,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  ;  to  the  county  of  Richmond,  seventy 
five  dollars  ;  to  the  county  of  Rockland,  one  hun- 
dred dollars;  to  the  county  of  Saratoga,  three 
hundred  dollars  ;  to  the  county  of  .Schenectady, 
one  hundred  dollars  ;  to  the  county  of  Schoharie, 
two  hundred  dollars;  to  the  county  of  Seneca, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  to  the  county  ol 
Saint  Lawrence,  one  hundred  dollars;  to  the 
county  of  Steuben,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars; 
to  the  county  of  Suffolk,  two  hundred  dollars;  to 
the  county  of  Sullivan,  one  hundred  dollars:  to 
the  county  of  Tioga,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars ;  to  the  county  of  Tonikins,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars:  to  the  county  of  Ulster,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars:  to  the  county  of  Warren, 
one  hundred  dollars  ;  to  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton, three  hundred  and  hfty  dollars;  and  to  tl  i 
county  of  Westchester,  tivo  hundred  and  filt_\ 
dollars. 

2.   And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever 

n  agricultural  society  shall  be  formed  in  anv  nm 

ounty,  or  in  tun  contiguous  counties,  and  the 
members  thereof  shall  annually  procure,  or  raise 


by  voluntary  subscription,  any  sum  of  money, 
the  provident  and  treasurer  Bhall  make  and  sub- 
scribe an  affidavit  of  the  facts  of  the  formation  of 
such  society,  and  of  their  having  raised  a  certain 
■uiti,  specifying  the  amount  thereof;  which  afli- 
davit  shall  he  filed  with  the  comptroller  of  this 
state,  who  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasu- 
rer, for  the  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
ol  such  voluntary  subscription;  not,  however,  in 
any  rase  exceeding  the  amount  to  which  such 
county  or  counties  would  be  entitled  according  to 
tiie  apportionment  aforesaid. 

3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  several 
agricultural  societies  which  may  he  formed  in  this 
slate,  shall  elect  such  and  so  many  officers  as 
they  may  deem  proper,  all  of  whom  shall  be  prac- 
tical farmers  ;  none  of  whom,  however,  shall  re- 
ceive any  emolument  from  his  office;  and  it  shall 
be  the  dutvof  such  officers  annually  to  regulate 
and  award  premiums  on  s-^cb  articles  and  pro- 
ductions as  they  may  deem  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interest 
of  the  state. 

4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  each  person 
to  whom  any  premium  shall  he  awarded,  for  any 
agricultural  product,  shall,  before  the  receipt 
thereof  make  as  accurate  a  description  of  the  pro- 
cess used  in  cultivating  the  sod,  and  in  raisin" 
the  crop,  or  of  feeding  the  animal,  as  may  he; 
and  shall  in  all  cases  describe  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  manure,  the 
state  thereof,  and  the  time  of  the  year  in  which 
applied  ;  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  piesideiitof 
said  society. 

5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  several 
presidents  of  the  said  societies,  shall  annually, 
within  one  week  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
legislature,  transmit  all  such  reports  or  returns  to 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  be  by  him. 
kept  safely  til!  demanded  by  the  board  of  agricul- 
ture, hereinafter  named  and  organized. 

(3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  several 
presidents  of  the  several  agricultural  societies 
within  this  state,  or  a  delegate  to  be  chosen  by 
each  ol"  the  said  soci  ties,  shall  fojfin  a  hoard  of 
agriculture  for  this  st  ite  ;  who.  on  the  first  Mon- 
day alter  the  annua!  meeting  of  the  legislature, 
may  convene  in  the  capitol,  in  the  citv  of  Albany, 
any  five  of  whom  vhall  form  a  quorum  ;  may  elect 
a  president,  secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as 
they  may  think  proper,  receive  and  examine  all 
such  reports  and  returns  as  aforesaid,  and  select 
for  publication,  such  of  them,  and  sucli  other  es- 
says  as  (hey  may  judge  advisable  ;  and  shall  an- 
nually publish  a  volume  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  to  be  distributed  by  means  of  tie  said  ag- 
ricultural societies,  to  the  good  people  of  the  state 
not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  such  vol- 
ume: which  president  and  secretary  shall  conti- 
nue in  office  during  the  continuance  ol  this  act. 

T.  An,d  he  it  fill  tiier  enacted,  That  the  treasurer 
of  this  state  shall,  annually  pay,  on  the  warrant 
ot  the  comptroller,  to  the  said  hoard  of  agricul- 
ture, one  thousand  dollars,  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase and  distribute  ailiOUg  the  several  agricultu- 
ral Societies;  such  useful  seeds  as  they  may  deem 
proper;  and  to  defraj  such  other  necessary  ex- 
pellees to  promote  the  object  of  tins  ;  cr,  as  are 
not  otherwise  provided  for;  and  said  board  shall 
unliuailj  account  with  the  comptroller  lor  the  ex- 
penditui  e  ol  said  money. 

s.  Ami  he  it  further  enacted)  Tint  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  this  states  as  -non  as 
nay  be,  to  cause  this  act  to  ue  published  in  at  least 
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one  newspaper,  printed  in  each  of  the  great  dis- 
tricts of  this  state. 


From  the  Winchester  Gazette. 


CHILE  WHEAT. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  our 
agricultural  frienfls  the  cnpv  of  n  leftpr  from  Abel 
Seymour.  Esq.  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Moorfield, 
a  gentleman  of  observation  and  intelligence,  to 
the  Hon.  Hugh  Holmes,  of  this  place.  The  mi- 
nute account  given  by  Mr.  Seymour  of  his  experi- 
ment and  success  in  cultivating  a  small  quantity 
of  the  Chile  Wheat,  will  no  doubt  be  read  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest  by  those  interested 
in  the  raising  of  this  valuable  commodity.  It  is 
hoped,  that  the  miniature  experiment  of  Mr.  S. 
will  induce  our  farming  gentlemen  to  purchase 
some  of  the  seed,  and  extend  the  experiment  up- 
on a  more  enlarged  scale. 

«  Moorfield,  July,  14,  1819. 

"  T  enclose  you  an  ear  of  Chile  Wheat,  as  you 
are  a  wheat  raiser.  It  appears  to  me  it  will  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  this  country: — whether  it 
will  succeed  best  to  he  sown  in  the  Fall  or  Spring 
of  the  year  must  he  proved  by  experiment — there 
is  no  doubt,  on  my  mind,  but  it  will  do  in  the 
Spring.  My  son  was  in  Baltimore  in  March  last, 
and  procured  a  little,  perhaps  half  a  spoonful  of 
the  seed. — He  returned  on  the  2d  day  of  April — 
I  h*d  just  finished  reading  Mr.  Bland's  report, 
and  had  made  up  my  mind  that  the  wheat  of  that 
country  must  make  itself  from  the  moisture  in  the 
earth  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  season.  I  could 
not  safely  imagine  that  nature  had  formed  any 
country  where  hrge  fiVIds  of  wheat  could  be  wa- 
tered by  streams  to  he  taken  on  high  land  for 
eighty  or  one  hundred  miles  (the  length  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Chile,  from  the  mountain  to  the  Pacific) 
without  a  very  dense  population,  which  I  did  not 
understand  from  Mr.  Bland's  book,  existed.*  This 
cirrumstanc^together  with  the  doubt  whether  the 
Jittle  seed  we  had  might  be  kept  safe  until  the 
fall  season,  caused  me  to  direct  my  son  to  sow  it 
in  my  rye  field,  in  a  place  from  which  we  had  ta- 
ken a  fodder  stack,  and  left  a  vacancy  of  about 
five  feet  in  diameter.  The  fore  part  of  April,  with 
US,  was  cold  and  dry.  so  that  it  did  not  vegetate 
until  the  18th  and  20 th  of  the  month,  the  rye  by 
this  time,  had  got  so  high  as  almost  to  smother  it. 

However,  it  grew  on  with  a  broad  strong  blade, 
of  a  very  bluish  cream  color;  on  the  8th  day  of 
June  I  observed  some  ears  shooting  out,  and  on 
the  fourteenth  they  were  fully  out.  When  I  saw 
the  ears  1  was  much  pleased  with  their  appear- 
ance, and  with  a  sickle  cut  the  rye  from  around 
it,  and  thus  gave  it  a  little  room"  for  the  air  to 
reach  it — it  grew  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet 
and  a  half:  some  of  the  stalks  were  four  feet  high; 
the  ears  are  in  the  form  of  the  enclosed,  very  full 
of  grain,  hut  short — some  I  measured  were  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  circumference,  having  four, 
and  sometimes  five  grains  abreast — they  do  not 
embrace  the  stem  as  our  wheat  does,  but  set  with 
the  end  to  the  stalk  with  grains  irregularly  set  a- 
round  the  top — the  smallest  ears  of  it  have  as  ma- 
ny grains  U9  the  largest  of  my  crop  wheat.  The 
drought  for  the  last  three  weeks,  with  us,  was  ve- 
ry severe,  which  prevented  some  of  the  top  grains 
from  filling  properly.  We  had  aUo  put  it  in  a 
poor  gravelly  spot  of  land.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  well  for  gentlemen  who  have  got 
of  the  seed  to  keep  a  part  to  sow  in  the  spring ; — 


mine  is  now  ripe,  and  my  oats  which  were  sown 
a  week  before  it,  are  not.  If  it  does  not  deter- 
ioate  it  will  be  valuable. 

"  I  remain  dear  sir,  with  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
ABEL  SEYMOUR. 
Hon.  Hugh  Holmes. 

Unwilling  on  account  of  its  curiosity,  to  shell 
the  ear  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Seymour  and  thereby 
ascertain  its  contents,  I  have  counted  the  grains 
on  the  ear,  on  the  supposition  of  five  being  abreast 
as  stated  bv  him,  (and  I  believe  correctly)  and 
found  twelve  in  each  row,  which  made  the  grains 
amount  to  120— thus  exceeding  the  best  average 
of  golden  straw  from  40  to  50  grains,  the  purple 
straw  about  the  same,  and  the  Snider,  Jones  or 
Lawler,  about  80. 

HUGH  HOLMES. 
Winchester,  July  19,  1819. 

NOTE  BY  A  CORRESPONDENT. 

♦All  the  valleys  of  Chile,  have  the  appearance,  to  the 
spectator,  while  in  them,  of  being*  perfectly  circular, 
oval,  or  oblong.  Thi9  appearance  is  owing'  to  the  height 
and  steepness  of  the  ridges  on  each  side,  and  to  the  el- 
evated knobs,  that,  here  and  there  rise  out  of  the  mid- 
dle of  thrm,  or  to  the  projecting  spurs  of  the  lateral 
ridges,  that  often  meet  and  form  transverse  ridges  which, 
closing  the  view,  gives  to  the  valley  a  circular  andam- 
philheatre-likc  appearance.  The  principal  rivers  of  Chile, 
like  those  of  the  United  States,  make  their  way  to  the 
ocean,  from  their  highest  elevations  in  the  mountains, 
directly  across  the  valleys  ;  the  length  of  which,  is  uni- 
formly found  to  be  nearly  north  and  south  or  parallel 
with  the  Andes.  The  valleys  of  Chile  lie  in  successive 
ledges,  like  shelves  or  stair  steps,  one  above  another, 
from  the  first  plane,  the  surface  of  which,  is  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  bluff  range  of  promontories 
which  frown  over  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  to  the  foot 
of  the  lofty  cordellera,  the  topsof  which  are,  two  thirds 
of  the  year,  clad  in  snow.  Following  the  dirtct  route 
from  the  capital  to  Valparaiso,  notwithstanding  the 
crossing  of  prodigious  ridges,  the  descent,  from  valley 
to  valley,  is  very  evident  On  looking  at  the  country 
from  sea,  the  valleys  being  completely  hid,  it  has  the 
aspect  of  one  enormous  range  of  mountains,  from  the 
shore  to  the  snow  capt  top;  the  crags  and  spurs  appear, 
ing  to  rise  immediately  one  abore  another,  without  the 
least  interval 

The  principal  valleys,  directly  east  of  Valparaiso,  are 
the  '1  atlas,  a  ureat  part  of  which  might,  very  probably, 
be  watered  by  the  stream  that  crosses  it.  As  vet  it  is 
used  only  for  pasture,  particularly  for  sheep,  of  which 
there  are  prodigious  flocks  on  it.  This  valley  i9  about 
fifteen  miles  wide  The  valley  of  Casa  Blanca,  which 
is  about  the  same  width,  is  crossed  by  a  very  sbundant 
and  bold  stream. 

The  valley  of  Curricabee  about  eighteen  miles  wide, 
is  very  fi-rtile,  and  the  greater  part  capable  of  being  wa- 
tered.  And  lastly,  the  valley  of  St.  Jago,  about  the 
same  width,  and  one  of  the  longest  and  fintst  in  Chile. 
The  valleys  generally  present  a  very  even  surface,  with 
some  few  gently  elevated  waves,  and  swells ;  and  they 
all  decline  more  or  less  from  east  to  west ;  that  of  St. 
Jago,  immediately  round  the  capital,  a  beautiful  plane, 
has  been  found  by  actual  measurement  to  have  a  de- 
clension from  east  to  west  of  one  and  a  half  inches  to 
every  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

The  annexed  diagram  will  enable  the  reader  to  com- 
prehend the  manner  of  watering  the  wheat  fields  and 
vineyards  in  Chile.  Let  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  represent  a 
wheat  field  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres.  The  water  is 
conducted  from  the  river  of  the  valley,  along  the  upper 
side  of  the  field,  to  a  ditch,  from  A  to  B-  The  field  is 
then,  after  the  wheat  is  sown,  crossed  with  small  trench- 
es, such  as  might  be  made  by  running  a  plough  two  or 
three  times  in  the  same  furrow,  from  the  ditch  A,  B,  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  field  D,  C.  These  small  trench- 
es are  about  eight  or  ten  feet  apart,  and  have  the  water 
turned  into  them,  from  the  ditch,  by  a  few  sods  being 
thrown  into  it,  at  1,  '?,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  just  below  their 
several  intersections  with  it.  Vines  are  usually  plant- 
ed in  rows,  four  feet  apart  one  way,  and  about  eight 
feet  the  other;  and  these  vineyards  :.re  irrigated,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  wheat  fields. 
The  who!e  operation  is  extremely  simple,  &  is  attended 


with  very  little  trouble.  As  far  north  as  the  latitude  of 
Valparaiso,  some  of  the  hill  sides,  having  a  favourable 
southern  aspect,  are  sown  with  wheat,  which  is  brought 
to  perfection  without  any  other  moisture  than  the  au- 
tumnal and  winter  rains,  and  the  oozings  from  the  hill 
side;  but  the  flat,  of  no  valley,  in  that  latitude,  or  to 
the  northward  of  it,  will  bring  wheat  to  perfection  with- 
out irrigation  from  the  rivers. 

Some  of  the  Chileno  farmers  purposely  leave  growing 
in  their  wheat  fields,  a  great  number  of  bushes  of  the 
shrub  called  espino,  or  thorn,  which  bears  an  abundance 
of  small  tufts  of  flowers,  of  a  bright  gold  colour,  which 
are  very  fragrant.  These  bushes,  which  are  suffered  to 
grow  to  a  size  somewhat  larger  than  our  sweet  brier, 
they  say,  cherishes  and  protects  the  wheat  from  the  fer- 
vid rays  of  the  sun,  and  holds  it  up.  The  espino,  of 
Chile,  has  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  our  common  lo- 
cust. 

I  mention  this  circumstance  for  the  consideration  of 
our  farmers,  in  consequence  of  what  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
remarked  not  long  since,  relative  to  the  social  quality, 
or  the  antipathy  of  plants.  Although  the  causes  have 
never  been,  that  I  know  of,  in  any  way  explained,  yet 
the  existence  of  the  principle,  of  this  vegetable  affinity, 
or  repulsion  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  in  different  countries.  Plutarch  tells  us, 
that  among  the  regulations  of  Solon,  respecting  the 
planting  of  trees,  one  of  them,  directed,  "  that  he,  who 
planted  any  tree  in  his  field,  was  to  plant  it  at  least  five 
feet  from  his  neighbour's  ground  ;  and  if  it  -were  a  fig- 
tree  or  an  olive,  nine ,  for  these  extended  their  roots  fartlur 
than  others,  and  their  neighborhood  is  prejudicial  to  some  (reef, 
not  only  as  (ftej)  lake  au-ay  the  nourishment,  but  as  their  effluvia 
is  noxious."  And  in  Venezuela,  where  the  cacao,  or 
chocolate  nut,  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage,  we  are 
told,  that  the  delicate  cacao  cannot  bear  the  unbroken 
rays  of  the  vertical  sun  ;  and,  that  it  must  be  shaded 
by  some  more  robust  plant  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  that  the  ervtrine,  which  the  Spaniards  call  bu- 
care  anaveo,  is,  therefore,  always  planted  with  cacao ; 
that  associated  with  some  plants,  the  cacao  will  wither 
and  die  ;  but,  that  such  is  its  strong  friendship  and  pre- 
dilection for  the  shade,  society  and  effluvia  of  the  eryt- 
rine,  that  with  it  for  a  companion,  it  attains  its  greatest 
perfection  and  fruitfulness. 
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TO    THE  F.D1TOR, 

dated—  Wye-Howe,  Feb.  31,  1819. 
Dear  Sir — In  the  American  Farmer  of  the  9t 
inst.  you  requested  a  communication  from   thosi 
wbowere  famished  with  the  Chile  Wheat,  hroii"-1  - 
in  by  Judge  Bi.akd.    In  compliance  with  th is 
quest.  I  now  furnish  you  (lie  result  of  my  seeding 
1  seeded  one  tint  of  this  Wheat  in  my  garden 
in  drills,  about  the  15th  Nov.  a  period  ton  late  i. 
expect  a  food  product.     The  Wheat,  contrary  to 
my  expectations,  was  very  little  injured  hy  the 
frost,  and  was  very, promising  early  in  the  season, 
but  owing  to  the  drought,  some  weeks  before,  and 
at  the  time  of  ripening,  the  grain  is  much  inferii  r 
in  quality  to  the  imported  seed  ;  hut  the  quantity 
has  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  I  have  thisdav 
cleaned  and  measured  it,  and  the  product  is  58 
pints.     This  will  induce  me  to  seed  it  with  care 
the  next  fall,  and  at  a  proper  season  ;  and  lam  in 
clined  to  think,  from  the  appearance  of  the  head 
and  the  above  circumstances,  that  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  Wheat.  Yours, 

R.  LLOYD. 

iMisceWaneows  Selections. 

*""  IMKKNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  member  ef  the  North 

Carolina  Catawba  Navigation  Company,  to  a 

gentleman  in  Camden,  S.  C. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  to  you,  the  ra 
pi*l  progress  that  is  now  making  in  the  Catawba 
Navigation,  within  the  boundary  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Much  zeal  is  manifested  by  the  company 
and  I  have  little  douht,  but  that  if  it  meets  with"  a 
corresponding  promptitude,  by  the  citizens  of 
South  Carolina,  and,  especially  bv  those  living 
contiguous  to  the  Wateree,  we"  shall,  in  a  very 
short  time,  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  boat's 
running  on  its  waters  for  more  than  150  miles 
above,  the  dividing  line  of  the  two  states. 

The  liberal  appropriation  made  by  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  at  its  last  session,  is  worthy  the 
high  character  of  the  state:  and,  if  discreetly  man- 
aged, will  confer  additional  importance  on  the  re- 
putation she  already  enjoys.  Its  amount,  I  un 
deretand,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  effect  the 
object  in  view,  and  I  look  forward  with  increased 
anxiety,  to  the  formidable  obstructions  which 
your  Engineer  will  have  to  encounter  at  Rockv 
Mount  and  Graves'  Island.  Were  these  impedi- 
ments removed,  a  safe  and  easy  conveyance  would 
throw  the  whole  surplus  produce  of  the  counties 
of  Mecklenhurgh,  Lincoln,  Iredell  and  Burke, 
into  the  markets  of  Camden  and  Charlestons. 

It  is  a  fact  but  lately  known,  although  well  as- 
certained, that  the  produce  of  the  upper  country. 
even  within  six  miles  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  could, 
with  a  removal  of  the  present  existing  obstruc- 
tions below  the  boundary  line,  be  transported  to 
any  point  on  the  river,  nith  the  utmost  ease  arid 
but  little  expence.  This  circumstance  taken  into 
consideration  with  that  of  the  high  prices  which 
the  citizens  of  Camden,  and  many  of  the  planters, 
for  a  few  years  past,  have  been  compelled  to  give 
for  provisions,  namely  corn,  bacon,  &c.  will,  I  ap- 
prehend, be  of  itself,  a  sufficient  incentive  to  di 
rect  their  attention  to  this  important  object. 

Mr.  Ahernethy,  the  Company'?  contractor,  is  at 
present  engag  d  in  cutting  a  Canal  around  th 
shoals  of  Mountain  Island.  Ti'is  is  a  work  of  con- 
siderable labor  and  expense,  but  from  a  recent  in- 
spection, I  am  induced  to  believe,  that,  together 


ith  the  necessary  Locks,  it  will  be  complete.6 

efore  the  fi'st  of  January,  13L~0. 
The   other  shoals  on  the  Jluin  River,  are  but 

'iglit  and  will  admit  the   passage  of  boats  wit' 
perfect  safety,  in  a  very  few  months.    -However, 

he  attention  of  the  Company,  during  a  part  ol 
(he  spring  and  summer  [has  been  anil]  will  be 
directed  to  the  South  Fork  of  the  Catawba,  manv 
oarts  of  which  will  require  as  much  labor  and  pro 
bahly  more  expense  than  the  Main  River  itself 
However,  should  the  contractor  succeed  in  pro- 
curing as  many  laborers,  as  be  is  instructed  to 
employ,  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  whole  un 
dertaking  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  within 
twelve  months  of  this  time,  to  admit  the  passage 
of  boats  on  both  rivers. 


AN  ENGLISH  SUMMER. 

Description  of  an  English  Summer,  in  the  year  1768— ex- 
tracted from  a  letter  of  Horace  li'alpole,  dated  June  15. 
"I  perceive  the  deluge  fell  upon  you  before  it 
reached  us.  It  began  here  en  Monday  last,  and 
then  rained  near  eight  and  forty  hours,  without 
intermission.  My  poor  hay  has  not  a  drv  thread 
to  its  bark,  I  have  had  a  fire  these  three  days.  In 
short,  every  summer  one  lives  in  a  state  of  muti- 
ny and  murmur,  and  I  have  found  the  reason  :  it 
is  because  we  will  affect  to  have  a  summer,  and 
we  have  no  title  to  any  such  thing.  Our  poets 
learn  their  trade  of  the  Romans,  and  so  adopted 
the  terms  of  their  masters.  They  talk  of  shad} 
groves,  purling  streams,  and  cooling  hree7.es.  anil 
we  get  sore  throats  and  agues  with  attempting  t 
realize  their  visions.  Master  Damon  writes  a 
song,  and  invites  Miss  Chloc  to  enjoy  the  cool  < 
the  evening,  and  the  deuce  a  bit  have  we  of  any 
such  thing  as  a  cool  evening.  Zephyr  is  a  north 
east  wind,  that  makes  Damon  button  up  to  the 
chin,  and  pinches  Chloe's  nose  till  it  is  red  and 
blue  ;  and  then  they  cry,  this  is  a  bad  summer,  as 
if  we  ever  had  any  other.  The  best  sun  we  have 
is  made  of  Newcastle  coal,  and  I  am  determined 
never  to  reckon  upon  any  other.  We  ruin  our- 
selves with  inviting  our  foreign  trees,  and  make 
our  houses  clamber  up  hills  to  look  at  prospects. 
How  our  ancestors  would  laugh  at  us,  who  knew 
there  was  no  being  comfortable,  unless  you  had  a 
ligh  hill  before  your  nose,  and  a  thick  warm  wood 
at  your  back.  Taste  is  too  freezing  a  commodity 
for  us,  and,  depend  upon  it,  will  go  out  of  fashion 
gain. 

•'  There  is,  indeed,  a  natural  warmth  in  this 
country,  which,  as  you  say,  I  am  very  glad  not  to 
enjoy  any  longer — I  mean  the  hot  house  in  St 
Stephen's  chapel  My  own  sagacity  makes  me 
very  vain,  though  there  w  as  very  little  merit  in  tt. 
I  had  seen  so  much  of  all  parties,  that  I  had  verv 
little  esteem  left  for  any;  it  is  most  indifferent  tii 
me  who  is  in,  or  who  is  out.  or  which  is  set  in  the 
pillory,  Mr.  Wilkes  or  my  Lord  Mansfield.  I  see 
the  country  going  to  ruin,  and  no  man  with  brains 
enough  'o  save  it.  That  is  mortifying  ;  but  wha1 
signifies  who  has  the  undoing  it?  I  seldom  sulVt-i 
myself  to  think  on  this  subject;  my  patriotisi 
can  do  no  good,  and  my  philosophy  can  make  me 
be  at  peace." 

At  the  late  sale  of  town  lots  id  the  town  of  Cahaba, 
(the  spot  selected  for  the  seat  of  government  of  the  fu-' 
lure  slate  of  Alabama)  some  of  the  lots,  unimproved  of 
course,  as  the  place  is  yet  but  a  plantation,  or  piect  of 
woods,  sold  as  high  as  fb,0'!5  ;  and  1  4  Ion,  the  uun.ber 
-  M  bro  lit  upwards  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  ! 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer  on  board  the  Hornet  (to  his 
friend  in  this  City)  dated  JVtto  York,  July  SO. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  our  safe  arrival 
at  this  port,  after  a  passaire  of  27  days  from  Cadiz. 

"We  have  returned  without  the  treaty  being  ratified, 
nor  is  it  probable  it  ever  will  be.  Captain  Read  left  Ma- 
drid on  the  22d  June,  at  which  time  the  Ministry  were 
debating  on  the  subject. 

"The  Marquis  de  f'asse  Yrujo  (Prime  Minister,)  was 
banished  from  Spain  with  his  family,  a  few  days  previous 
to  our  sailing  ;  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  his  being  too 
warmly  interested  in  our  cause. 

"  There  is  a  large  naval  force  lying  at  Cadiz,  with 
18,000  troops,  destined,  it  is  S3id,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Floridus,  and  not  for  South  America,  as  was  originally 
contemplated    {Dubious.) 

"  An  action  was  fought  off  Cadiz  about  the  15th  June, 
between  the  Spanish  government  brig  V'oluntario,  of  14 
guns,  and  the  Buenos  Ayres  government  brig  Indepea- 
dencia,  of  18  guns,  wherein  the  latter  was  defeated.  The 
V.  has  arrived  at  Cadiz,  much  cut  up.  They  both  fought 
under  the  flag  of  the  U.  States. 

"  The  officers  and  crew  (70  in  number,)  of  the  late  Pa- 
triot privateer  Constitution,  Captain  Appleton  Meach  (of 
Baltimore)  are  at  Cadiz,  in  dungeons.  Gen.  O'Donnel, 
Governor  of  that  city,  has  received  an  order  from  the  king 
to  pardon  all  the  Spaniards  found  on  board  that  vessel, 
and  to  execute  all  the  foreigners.  He  did  not  obey  it ;  but 
remonstrated  against  the  cruelty  of  the  act. 

"  Cadiz  is  a  bad  market  for  American  produce.  A 
cargo  of  Baltimore  superfine  flour  sold  at  J8  50  per  barrel, 
a  few  days  before  we  sailed.  Naval  stores  of  all  descrip- 
tions are  equally  dull." 


The  ratification  of  the  Florida  treaty  was  expected  by 
the  Hornet ;  "but  blessed  are  they  who  expect  little  ,  for 
they  shall  not  be  disappointed."  She  has  arrived  with- 
out it.  There  was  no  ratification,  as  late  as  the  22d  June, 
ard  there  was  some  doubt  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  whether 
it  tvould  take  place  at  all.  There  was  even  a  rumor  at 
Cadiz,  and  an  impression  among  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  Hornet,  that  it  wouid  never  take  place.  Should  this 
be  the  case,  can  any  one  mistake  the  cause  of  it  ?  We 
may  see  the  hand-writing  ou  the  wall  ;  but  we  shall  not 
see  the  mysterious  finger.  Vet  we  shall  be  as  well  satis- 
fied that  the  hand  is  there— that  the  hand  of  Great  Britain 
is  in  this  thing  ;  that  it  is  her  secret  intrigues  that  now 
delay,  and  may  ultimately  defeat  the  consummation  of 
eur  wishes  ;  that  while  her  ministers  were  openly,  in 
parliament,  admitting  the  right  of  Spain  to  cede  "what 
portion  of  Ik r  possessions  she  pleases^nd  disclaim  ng 
any  right  on  their  part  to  prev<  nt  itHey  are  secretly 
and  slily  plotting  against  us,  and  bidW%  oft"  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  Floridas  by  the  bonus  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican Bill.  She  may  also  urge  upon  Spain  to  hold  off 
until  we  resort  to  a  similar  measure  ;  nay,  to  make  it  a 
condition  that  she  will  ratify,  provided  tee  cut  off  all  our 
resources  from  the  Patriots  of  South  America. 

Should  SpaiD  refuse,  she  will  be  bound  to  disclaim  the 
conduct  of  Don  Onis,  and  to  satisfy  us  that  ha  had  no 
authority  for  going  as  far  as  he  has  gone.  Should  she 
refuse,  a  case  of  great  delicacy  and  importance  will  come 
before  us  :  What  shall  we  do  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
requires  a  cool  head  and  much  deliberation  to  decide.  — 
Too  much  has  already  been  hastily  said  by  others  up- 
on it. 

The  rumour  at  New  York  of  Spain's  making  war  upon 
us  is  absurb.  She  dare  not.  She  will  not  risk  a  war 
with  us  unless  Great  Britain  edges  her  on,  and  she  is  too 
poor  and  pennyless  to  wish  to  do  it.  We  think  that 
Spain  will  neither  seek  a  war  with  us,  nor  finally  reject 
the  treaty.  Rich'dEnq. 

The  Chevalier  Jaubert,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
French  government  to  Cashmere,  to  procure  some  of 
th.  tinais  producing  the  precious  wool  which  forms 
the  material  of  the  Shawls  fabricated  at  lhat  place,  had 
been  heard  from  on  his  return,  having  reached  the  city 
if  Maria  Pol,  in  the  government  at  atherinoslaw,  in 
Russia,  bringing  with  him  a  flock  of  1300  goats  At' the 
date  oi  his  letter,  (17th  December  last)  the  thermometer 
nf  Reamuar  marked  fifteen  degr.  es  of  cold,  and  the^n  >\v 
ivas  a  foot  deep,  which  did  not  appear  to  affect  the  flock 
unfavourably,  as  they  »rr  accustomed  to  browse  on  tha 
mountains  of  Th  bet,  wher  a  great  degree  of  cold  pre- 
raita.  This  immense  flock  was  to  proceed  to  The  dosia, 
upon  the  Black  Sea,  whence  it  was  to  be  embarked  for 
France. 
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MR.  GUILLE'S  ASCENSION. 

Yesterday  a  novel  scene  was  presented  to  us.  For 
the  first  time  in  America,  an  aeronautic  ascension,  so 
often  attempted,  was  actually  executed,  and  in  a  man 
ner  tliat  gave  universal  satisfaction.  We  have  often 
been  surprised  that  the  frequent  exhibitions  of  this 
kind  in  Europe,  should  draw  forth  so  large  crowds  and 
excite  such  acclamations  are  always  expressed  by  the 
spectators  ;  but  in  seeing  this  our  surprise  has  ceased. 
The  scene  was  interesting  beyond  all  expectation. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  every  carriage  was 
in  requisition  for  the  gardens,  and  Broadway,  the  Bow- 
ery, and  all  the  roads  leading  to  that  place  were,  crowd- 
ed, and  at  about  hall  pa.-t  o,  all  the  avenues  became  im- 
passible. The  lower  part  of  the  town  was  nearly  de- 
populated. Every  tree,  fence  and  shed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  garden  was  covered  with  spectators,  anxiouslj 
waiting  to  see  the  balloon  ascend.  To  gratify  those 
who  were  in  the  garden,  the  balloon,  was  partially  in- 
flated about  five  o'clock,  and  suspended  about  10  feet 
from  the  ground.  At  5  minutes  past  6,  it  was  complete- 
ly inflated  and  immediately  rose  about  40  feet,  in  v>  hich 
situation  it  was  suffered  to  remain  but  a  short  time.  At 
18  minutes  past  G,  Mr.  Guille  advanced  to  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  and  after  making  some  little  examination  of 
the  cords  which  connected  the  parachute  with  the  bal 
loon,  he  took  leave  of  his  wife,  boned  gracefully  to 
the  spectators,  and  took  his  position  in  the  basket  In 
an  instant  the  balloon  began  to  ascend.  The  parachute 
was  evidently  lower  en  one  side  than  the  other,  and 
much  apprehension  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  voya- 
ger. At  the  moment  of  ascending,  a  gust  of  wind  sprung 
up  from  the  northwest  and  drove  the  balloon  directly 
over  the  ta!l  poplars  in  the  garden,  so  that  the  basket 
was  forced  upon  them  and  carried  off  some  of  the 
small  branches.  On  clearing  the  trees  the  finest  scene 
was  presented  ;  the  balloon  ascended  with  majesty  and 
rapidity  to  a  great  height,  the  wind  wafting  it  towards 
Long  Island.  In  less  than  10  minutes  the  parachute 
was  detached  from  the  balloon,  and  was  seen  for  near- 
ly half  an  hour  gradually  descending  ;  apparently  over 
Long  Island  ;  the.  balloon  continuing  in  the  mean  time 
to  ascend,  till  it  finally  disappeared  in  the  clouds. 

Till  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  much  anxiety  was 
manifested  for  the  fate  of  the -Eronaut,  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  reached  the  earth  in  safety,  having 
landed  at  Bushwick,  near  Williamsburg,  Long  Island, 
about  6  miles  from  Vauxhall  garden.  He  reached  town 
about  half  past  eight  o'clock  with  his  parachute,  in  per- 
fect health  and  spirits. 

The  engagement  of  Mr.  G.  was  honourably  fulfilled 
and  we.  s«tere!y  hope  he  may  receive  the  n.  muu ■.  i  a- 
lion  l.c  sq^Mini-  nilv  deserves. — JWcrc.   'JIih< 

The  ascWt  of  Monsieur  Guille  recalls  to  recollection 
the  following  fanciful  lines  from  Darwin's  Botanic 
Garden  : 

See  on  the  shoreless  airthe  intrepid  Gaul 
Launch 'd  the  vast  concave  of  his  buoyant  ball ! 
Journeying  on  high,  the  silken  caslle  glides, 
Bright  as  a  meteor,  through  the  azure  tides  ; 
O'er  towns  and   towers  and  temples  wins  its  way, 
Or  mounts  sublime  and  gilds  the  vault  of  day. 
Silent,  with  upturn 'd  eyes,  unbrcathing  crowds 
Pursue  the  floating  winder  to  the  clouds  ; 
And  flush'd  with  transport,  or  henun.b'd  with  fear, 
Watch,  as  it  rises,  the  diminished  sphere. 
Now  less  and  less  !  and  now  a  speck  is  seen  ! 
And  now  the  fleeting  rack  obtrudes  between  : 
The  calm  philosopher  in  cither  sails, 
Views  broader  stars,  and  breathes  in  purer  gales  ; 
Sees,  like  a  map,  in  many  a  waving  line, 
Hound  earth's  blue  plains,  her  lucid  waters  shine  ; 
Sec,  at  his  feet  the  fork)"  lightings  glow, 
\mi  hears  innoxious  Ihunders  roar  below. 
Rise,  great  Mo'ngolfier  !  urge  thy  venturous   flight, 
High  o'er  the  moon's  pale  ice-reflected  light, 
High  o'er  the  pearly  star,  whose  beamy  born 
liangs  in  the  east,  gay  harbinger  of  morn  ; 
Leave  the  red  eye  of  Mars  on  rapid  wing, 
Jove's  silver  guards  and   Saturn's  crystal  ring; 
Leave  the  fair  beams,  which  issuing  from  afar, 
1'lay  with  new  lustre  round  the  Georgian  star. 
Shun,  witli  strong  oars,  the  Sun's  attractive  throne, 
The  sparkling  zodiac,  and  the  milky   zone, 
W  here  headlong  comets,  with  increasing  force, 
Through  other  systems  bend  their  blazing  bourse  : 
For  thee  Cassiope  her  chair  withdraws, 


For  thee  the  Bear  retracts  his  shaggy  paws  ; 
High  o'er  the  north  the  golden  orb  shall  roll, 
And  blaze  eternal  round  the  wandering  pole. 

So  Argo,  rising  from  the  southern  main, 
Lights  with  new  stars  the  blue  etherial  plain  ; 
With  favoring  beams  the  mariner  protects, 
And  the  bold'course,  which  first  it  steer'd  directs." 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  MAIL. 

The  following  interesting  statement,  relative  to  the 
United  States'  Mail  Establishment,  is  takeu  from  an  ex- 
cellent address  of  Col.  Kichard  M.  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  his  constituents — published  in  the  Kentucky 
Gazette  of  the  lfc'th  April  last. 

"  Among  the  departments  of  government,  tlie 
post  office  department  claims  a  rank  with  the  most 
important  for  geneial  utility  and  convenience.  This 
astonishing  machine,  like  arteries  and  veins  to  the 
body  politic,  extends  through  every  part  cf  our 
wide  domain,  connecting  its  various  parts,  and  dif- 
fusing life  and  vigour  lo  the  whole.  The  increase  of 
this  department  has  been  more  rapid  in  its  prog- 
ress than  that  of  any  other  in  the  government  In 
1798  there  were  but  1 9.3  post-offices  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  now  about  3300.  The  whole 
length  of  the  post  roads  in  the  United  Slates,  is  a- 
bout  40,000  miles,  running  in  various  directions, 
and  bearing  intelligence  to  every  community  in  the 
Union.  The  mail  in  all  its  diversified  movements, 
is  transported  nearly  8,000,000  of  miles  in  a  year 
more  than  150,000  miles  every  week — making  a 


SMITH'S  HISTORY. 

|C3=»We  invite  the  reader  to  the  JVolire  respect- 
ingSmi/iVs  History  of  the  Settlement  of  Virginia.... 
We  are  delighted  that  the  present  editor  has  ta- 
ken it  in  hand.  It  is  a  curious,  scarce  and  valua- 
ble memoir  ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  worthy  o!  encour- 
agement. 'I  be  first  copy  we  saw  was  unaccompa- 
nied by  Smith's  Adventures,  written  by  himself— 
but  those  Adventures  are  far  more  romantic  and  'ii- 
'eresting  than  even  the  History  itself — Unquesti 
onably  the  two  parts  ought  !o  go  together — as  they 
do  in  the  last  copy  we  have  seen.  Unquestioably 
the  subscribers  ought  to  call  for  them  both.  Then 
they  will  have  a  complete  picture  of  one  of  the  most 
gallant  spirits  that  "  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times  " 

distance  nearly  equal   to  a  circuit  round  the  globe 

Notice.    It  is  requested  that  the  names  of  the  Gentle-|ea(.|,  day — with  an  average  of  about  one  post  office 
men  who  intend  to  lake  copies  of  Smith's  History  of  <M{      every    flf , 
Settlement. of  Virginia,  fcc.  may  be  returned  as  speedily 


as  possible  to  W.  W.  GRAY,  printer,  Richmond. 

The  F.dilor  informs  the  public,  that  since  the  propo 
sals  for  publication  were  issued,  he  has  been  so   forlu- 


ery  htieen  miles.  The  annual  amount  of 
postage  is  about  a  million  of  dollars,  and  the  annual 
alio  ance  to  3800  post  masters,  is  about  300,000 
dollars       The  annual  expense  of  transporting   the 


nate  as  to  procure  a  complete  copy  of  the  history,  with]  mai|  mounts  t(J  near|y  700  000  dollars,  to  900 
all  the  maps  in   perleet    preservation.     To  this  is   pre-:  .       ,         * .  c     .  .  '. 

fixed  an  account  of  Smith's  early  adventures  in  various  contractors.  As  the  object  of  this  establishment 
parts  of  the  world,  his  heroic  exploits  in  the  wars  is  public  and  individual  convenience,  it  has  not  en- 
against  the  Turks,  &c.  written  by  himself,  in  the  truejtered  into  the  views  of  the  government  to  make  it 
style     of  ancient    simplicity  and    gallantry.      The  ad- 


dition of  this  to  the  history  originally  proposed  to  be 
published,  will  increase  the  expence  about  fifty  cents 
on  these/.  The  Editor  is  persuaded  that  every  literary 
gentleman,  and  every  one  who  cherishes  Smith's  mem- 
ory as  becomes  an  American,  will  be  happy  to  have 
this  additional  matter  at  this  increase  of  expense.  But 
still  can  one  venture,  in  these  times,  oil  a  change  in  the 
terms  of  publication  ?  Some  expres-ion  of  the  public 
wish  on  this  subject  is  called  for.  Will  gentlemen  who 
have  subscribed,  adopt  some  measures  which  will  at 
once  let  the  Ldiior  know  whether  they  prefer  the  history 
first  proposed,  or  the  history  with  the  adventures  of 
Smith  prefixed  !  Any  communication  on  this  subject  ad- 
dressed to  the  printer,  W.  W.  GRAY,  will  be  duly  atten- 
ded lo.  = 

[We  are  so  much  gratified  lo  learn,  that  this  most  rare 
and  valuable  History  is  to  be  rescued  from  the  "  mould- 
ering ruins"  of  time,  in  which  it  hail  nearly  perished, 
ths t  we  here  take  the  liberty  of  offering,  unsolicited, 
to  receive  subscriptions,  gratuitously,  for  any  copies  of 
the  work  which  persons  in  this  city  may  wish  to  have 
For  ourselves,  we  would  sooner  lake  it  at  double  its 
price,  than  lose  a  leaf  of  it  Give  us  every  fragment 
that  ran  be  "gathered  up"  from  the  pen  of  Laptain 
Smith. — Ed.  .1.  Farmer. 


a  source  of  revenue,  which  would,  by  levying  a  tax 
upou  friendship  and  intelligence,  impair,  the  stron- 
gest bond  of  our  union.  While  the  government  is 
urnished  witn  the  means  of  speedy  and  convenient 
communication  wilh  its  agents  in  every  part  of  the 
nation,  distant  friends  may  hold  frequent  and  familiar 
conversation — and  intelligence  of  every  description 
is  diffused  among  all  classes,  of  citizens,  and  in  eiery 
neighbourhood  of  the  union,  through  the  medium  of 
this  establisnment  " 


Extracts  from  an  act  of  the  Virginia  Assembly, 
■passed  the  22d February,  tsn. 
1st.  Be  it  enacted,  that  any  person  who  shall  hereaf- 
ter apprehend  any  runaway  slave  attempting  to  cross 
the  Potomac,  and  deliver  him  to  his  master,  or  any 
person  authorised  to  receive  him  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  reward  of  twenty  dollars,  and  mileage  as  heretofore 
allowed  by  law. 

2nd.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  person  who  shall 
hereafter  appn  bended  any  runaway  slave,  belonging  to 
any  person  residing  within  this  commonwealth,  at  any 
place  in  the  slates  of  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  reward  of  twenty-live  dollars  ;  at  any  place 
■  in  the  slates  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  or 
Nov  Fort,  or  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  to  a  reward  of  fifty 
dollars  and  in  all  cases  of  the  apprehension  of  a  runa- 
way slave,  in  any  of  the  states  aforesaid,  the  person  ap- 
prehending shall  be  intitled  to  receive  twenty-five 
cents  lor  every  mile  he  shall  necessarily  oonvey  such 
runaway.     The  distance  to  be  proved  by  oath,  &.c. 


A  neic  improvement  in  propelling  Boats 
by  Horse  poieer. 

The  subscriber  who  is  sole  Patentee  of  the  plan  now 
in  use,  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  the  merchants 
and  citizens  in  general  of  Baltimore,  lo  the  following 
o^ervations  on  this  invaluable  invention. 

This  principle  has  been  in  use  three  or  four  years  at 
N.  York,  Philadelphia  and  other  places.  Commodore 
P-rter,  had  one  constructed  at  Georgetown,  which  was 
not  on  the  same  plan  of  those  which  1  have  built  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

I  now  feel  confident,  that  I  can  propel  a  Boat  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  Steam  Boat,  Virginia,  with  17 
or  18  horses,  with  the  same  velocity,  with  which  the 
Virginia  now  moves,  for  the  space  of  24  hours,  and  as 
can  be  clearly  demonstrated,  with  less  than  one  fourth 
the  cost,  she  (the  Virginia)  being  at  the  daily  expense 
of  from  60  to  $90,  while  under  way.  Whereas  my 
Boat  should  only  incur  the  expenditure  of  j}15  per  di- 
em. A  boat  on  my  construction,  including  horse-  and 
allapparatus  complete,  can  bebuiltfor  10  to  12000  dol- 
lars, when  a  Steam  Boat  of  the  same  measurement  with 
her  appar  tus,  will  cost  from  40  to  50,000  dollars  A- 
nother  very  forcible  argument  is,  that  my  Boat  will  car- 
ry double  the  quantity  of  freight.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  gentlemen  of  this  city, 
that  this  is  the  only  true  plan  than  can  succeed  for  great 
distances.  The  unlimited  advantages,  which  may  ac- 
crue by  adopting  this  improved  method,  being  too  nu- 
merous for  insertion,  1  shall  only  add  that  thes'e  gentle- 
men who  are  desirous  of  seeing  our  country  flourish, 
will  do  oie  the  favor  of  calling  at  Mr.  Sheeve's  Wheel- 
wright shop,  west  Pralt-street,  near  the  three  Tun  tav- 
ern, where  a  model  of  the  machinery  n.uv  be  seen. 

W.   HART,  Patenee. 
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ON   DUELLI    G. 

Doct.  Franklin  to  Doct.  Percival. 
Pitssey,  July  14,  1784. 

I  received  yesterday  by  Mr.  white,  your  kind 
letter  of  May  1  lth,  with  the  most  agreeable  pre- 
sent of  your  new  book.*  1  read  it  all  before  I  slept, 
which  is  a  proof  of  the  good  effects  your  happy 
manner  has  of  drawing  your  reader  on,  by  mixing 
little  anecdotes  aud  historical  facts  with  your  in- 
structions, lie  pleased  to  accept  my  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  pleasure  it  has  afforded  me. 

It  is  astonishing  that   the  murderous  practice  o' 


AMERICAX  FARMER. 

to  procure  some  of  Hie  Guinea  grass  seed  they  wouli 
be  good  enough  to  put  a  few,  say  half  an  ounce,  in  a  let 
|er,  and  address  it  by  mail,  to  Hie  editor  otitic  Jim  man 
fitrmtr,  with  such  notices  of  its  growth,  qualities,  uses 
and  product  as  they  may  think  worthy  of   remark. 


St.  Louis,  mo.  Jcne  30. 
Satis  A1i/,  a  chief  and  one  of  the  principal  counsel- 
lors of  the  great  osage  tribe,  arrived  here  a  few  days 
ago  on  his  embassy  from  his  nation  to  the  President,  to 
lay  before  his  excellency,  on  his  arrival  here,  the  dilli- 
culties  which  at  present  exist  between  them  and  the 
government  and  its  officers,  kc.  kc. 

Missouri  Expedition. — This   expedition    has   not  yet 
but   is  daily  expected  to  proceed.     On  Sunday 


.-ailed,    «u.  .^  w..j   ~~e ■- i 

duelling,  which  you  so  justly  condemn,  should   con- j ine  steam  boats  Johnston  and   Expedition,  proceeded 
tinue  M)   long  in   vogue.      Formerly,    when   duels,  from  the  mouth  of  Missouri  to  Belle  Fountaine  in  about 
were  used  to  determine  law-suits,  from   an   opinion  two  hours,  and  stemmed  the  current  with  great  ease. 
,       r,       . ,  ,  i  •     ,  f  .„,.iu       Last  week,  Co.  Henry  Atkinson,  on   seeing  the  ferry- 

that  Providence  would  in  every  instance  favor  truth  boa(s  woike'd  by  wWlS)  ilnnicdia(dy   coriceivcd  the 

and  right,  with  victory,  they  were  excusable.  At:i(lca  ofapplying  them  to  the  barges,  bound  up  the  Mis- 
present  they  decide  nothing  A  man  says  some-  souri  with  United  States'  troops,  stores,  &.e.  In  about 
thin"-,  which  another  tells  him  is  a  lie.  They  light  ;'  three  days,  he  had  one  of  the  barges  rigged  with  wheels 
i    .      i  •   l  •    i    u    i  .u         ■   .  ■     j-       i„  ,„„w.:„o  and  a  trial  made,    in  which  she  run  op    the  Missouri, 

but  whichever  islciHed,  the  point  in  dispute  lemains  *bouttwo  niJes'udbacb,in  30  millu,es. 

unsettled.  I  o  this  purpose  they  have  a  plea-anl]  It  IS  highly  gratifying  that  the  government  has  placed 
little  story  here.  A  gentleman  in  a  coffee-house  ibis  prompt,  decisive,  and  distinguished  officer,  in  the 
desired  another  to  sit  further  from  him.  'Why  so?  command  of  this  important  station.  This  improve- 
Eecause.   sir,  you  stink.     That  is  an    affront,    a„d™nt  which  he  has  put  in  these  barges  will  prove  of 


PAGE  159. 
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tern  wilderness,  while  so  much  land  remains  a  barren 
waste,  not  one  hundred  miles  from  this  populous  city. 
Let  but  the  Legislature  hold  out  that  encouragment 
to  agriculural  pride  and  emulation,  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  theai  by  the  governments  of  Nevv-Vork  and 
Massachusetts — and  we  shall  notsutl'er  under  the  odi- 
um of  having  it  said-that— the  quality  of  the  land  con- 
sidered, the  average  product  of  Maryland  is  far  below 
that  of  other  states,  to  which  nature  has  been  so  much 
less  bountiful.  We  trust  among  the  first  acts  of  the 
next  Legislature  of  Maryland,  will  be  one  for  the  en- 
couragement  rf  Agricultural  Societies. 


you  must  fight  rne.  1  will  light  you  if  you  insist 
upon  it  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  that  will  mend  the 
matter.  For  if  you  kill  me,  I  shall  stink  too  ;  and 
if  1  kill  you,  you  will  stink,  if  pdsaibe,  worse  than 
you  do  at  pi  esc nt.  How  can  such  miserable  sin- 
ners as  we  are  entertain  so  much  pride,  as  t>  con- 
ceit that  every  offence  against  our  imagined  honour 
merits  death?  These  petty  princes  in  their  o- 
pinion  would  call  that  sovereign  a  tyrant,  who  should 
put  one  of  them  to  death  for  a  little  uncivil  lan- 
guage, though  pop. 'ed  at  his  sacred  person.  \et 
every  one  of  thetn  makes  himself  judge  in  his  own 
cause,  condemns  the  offender  without  a  jury,  and 
undertakes  himself  to  he  the  executioner. 

With  sincere  and  great  esteem,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble 
servant,  B.    FRANKLIN 

P.  S.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Vaughan,  may  perhaps 
communicate  to  you  some  conjectnres  of  mine  re- 
lating to  the  cold  of  last  winter,  which  I  sent  him 
in  return  fur  the  observations  on  cold  of  professor 
Wilson.  If  he  should,  and  you  think  them  worthy 
so  much  notice,  you  may  show  them  to  your  Phi- 
losophical Society,t  to  which  1  wish  all  imaginable 
success.     Their  lules  appear  to  tne  excellent. 


vast   importance  to  the  government,  both  in  expedition 
aud  saving  of  expense. 

Buffalo,  July  27. 

His  Excellency  Gov.  Clinton*,  and  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners are  now  we  understand,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Balavia,  and  may  be  expected  to  arrive  here  in  a  few 
days.  The  important  question  relative  to  the  location 
and  construction  of  a  Harbour  at  this  place,  will  be  de- 
finitely concluded  upon  by  them,  previous  to  their 
departure. 

We  learn  that  the  boundary  Commissioners  have 
nearly  completed  the  survey  of  the  Niagara  River,  and 
will  start  for  the  west  in  a  few  days,  in  the  govennment 
schooner  Ghent,  which  arrived  here  on  Sunday  from 
Erie. 

Albany,  August  2. 
Ihy  and  Garden  Vegetables. — We  understand,  that  ma- 
ny of  our  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  are  already 
shipping  their  new  hay  to  New-York,  where  it  sells 
from  G  to  "  pounds  a  ton  ;  while  in  Albany  it  is  almost  a 
drug  at  one  third  of  the  price.  Our  gardeners  also, 
having  learned  that  the  dry  weather  has  greatly  injur- 
ed the  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York,  are  sending 
large  "supplies  of  our  excellent  vegetables  to  that 
narkeL 


"Moral  and  literary  dissertation,  2d  edition. 

t  The  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  of  which  Dr. 
Percival  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  and  orna- 
ments. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Enquirer. 

Sir.. .Under  the  belief  that  it  is  your  wish  to  en- 
courage Agriculture  as  far  as  it  is  in  yo  r  power, 
Several  of  vour  subscribers  are  induced  to  request 
that  you  would,  through  the  medium  of  your  widely 
circulated  paper,  make  the  enquiry  where  a  few 
set-. I  of  the  Gtiiueu  Grass  can  be  obtained  Doc'.. 
Brown,  of  Tennessee,  made  a  communication  re- 
specting this  grass  to  the  Philadelphia  Agricuitu 
rai  Society,  in  1313.*  Your  compliance  will  «- 
blige  yours,  SUBSCRIBER. 

Surry,  July  31,  1819 

Sr^p-Should  any   nailer  be  able  to  girt  the  information  re- 
am i.  I,  :t  wilt  gratify  the  editor  to  lay  it  before  the  public 

'  rhis  communication  is  highly  interesting,  and  shall 
be  ottered  to  our  readers  in  |he  nc\t  number  of  lhe«& 
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BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    AUGUST     13,   1819. 


merican  Farmer.— In  the  mean  lime,  we  earnestly  i  eq  esl 

that  if  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  any  of  our  subscriber!  [arriving  in  this  state— going  to  clear  farms  in  the  feres* 


Our  object  in  copying  the  Act  for  the  encouragement 
of  Agriculiure,  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New-York,  is  to  exhibit  to  the  Legislature  of  Mary 
land,  an  example  worthy  of  their  imitation.  We  must 
confess  that  our  anticipations  are  not  sanguine.  This 
State  is  so  cut  up  by  conflicting  local  views,  and  so 
perpetually  distracted  by  party  spirit;  that  we  fear  noth- 
ing will  be  dune  upon  a  great  and  liberal  scale  to  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  its  internal  re- 
sources. 

If  half  the  lime,  money  and  talents,  that  have  been 
thrown  away  in  establishing  Banks  and  Lotteries,  and 
in  putting  some  men  i.i.and  rambling  other  men  mU  ol 
office,  had  been  devoted  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty years  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  Agricul- 
ture— opening  Roads  improving  the  navigation  of 
Creeks  and  Rivers,  and  the  encouragement  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Useful  Sciences,  how  much  more  proud 
and  enviable  would  now  be  the  reputation  of  the  stale 
aud  t lie  actual  condition  of  its  population 

Under  the  operation  of  a  wise  internal  policy,  having 
for  its  object  i.e  ad.anccuir  nt  of  Agriculture  and  the 
good  of  the  people,  instead  of  the  acquirement  of  ephe- 
meral power  and  petty  office  we  should  notion;  .vil- 
li, -ss  the  de  ;i  tiding  spectacle  of  ship  loads  of  emigrants 


TO  CORRESI'OMDETS. 

Another  number  on  Hedging  will  appear,  probably,  in 
our  next. 

A  friend  in  Virginia,  lias  had  the  goodness  to  send  us 
the  justly  celebrated  Address  of  vIk.  Madison- — late 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Albemarle  County,  Virgin  ia,  of  which  he  is  the 
President  We  shall  commence,  if  we  do  not  finish  the 
publication  of  it,  in  the  next  number  of  the  American 
Farmer. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
This  is  the  last  number  of  the  American  Fanner  that 
will  be  received  by  subscribers  to  the  Maryland  Censor 
who  have  not  paid  up  arrears.  Those  who  have  paid 
are  notified  that  an  adrance  of  two  dollars  must  now 
be  paid  for  the  ensuing  half  year  of  the  American  Farm' 
a  failure  on  their  part  to  make  said  payment,  will 
be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  their  wish  to  have  the 
paper  discontinued,  which  will  be  done  accordingly  , 
but  the  numbers  will  be  reserved  for  those  who  may 
within  three  weeks,  signify  their  desire  to  have  the  pa- 
per continued,  by  enclosing  S2  for  the  half,  or  $4  for 
the  whole  year  by  mail,  at  the  risk  and  cost  of  the  ed- 
itor. 

Sales  of  Country  Produce,  ascertained  by  actual 
sales  and  reported  for  the  American  Farmer, 
by  W.  H.  De  Wright — Commission  Merchant 
Bullimorc 
Todacco — Montgometv  County,  §8  1-2  to  15, 
sales.  2  hhds.  crop,  a  £,10 — 3  do.  do.  a  $9  —  I 
do.  Second,  $j7,  Calvert  County,  sold  by  J. 
Spickn.all. 
White  Wheat,  1  4  to  $1  0— Red,  do.  98  to  p 
— torn  50  to  54— Oats,  40  to.  45— Rye, 
50  to  55,  Beef,  best  Butcher's^O  to  12  1-2 
cts — Chickens,  per  doz.  250  to  $3 — Veal,  per 
lb.  10  to  12  1-2,  best  pieces— Mutton,  6  to  8— 
Suet  Beef,  8  to  10— Pork,  8  to  10—  Eggs,  per 
doz.  18  3-4,.  Butier  per  lb  23  to  37  1-2— Po- 
tatoes, new  crop,  per  peck,  37  to  50 — Onions,  pi- 
ped;. 37  to  50 — Hay,  per  ton,  $17 — Straw,  do. 
$12.' 

No  alteration  in  the  prices  of  \.  Carolina  Sta- 
ples, except  m  the  article  of  Tar,  which  is  selling 
for  $1  75. 


JAMES  HAMMERTON,  begs  leave  to  inform  his 
Friends,  and  the  Public,  thai  he  has  got  for  sale  in  Lex- 
ington Street,  two  doors  from  Paca  Street,  under  the 
Store  of  L.  HOLMES,  Baltimore. 

CobbetVs  Field  Sf   Harden  Seeds  and 
BO  Oli'S. 

A  large  assortment  of  the  choisest  kinds  of  While  l'lesh. 
ed  Turnip  Seed,  and  of  the  fu-t  quality  ;  and  he  has  an 
assortment  of  Cabbage  -e.-d,  and  ulher  kinds  of  Field, 
and  Garden  Seed,  for  Sal. ,  which  can  be  warranted  true 
and  lo  >d  ;  the  abnre  Seed,  wee  imported  by  Mm.  Cob~ 
belt  in  March)  1819. 

N.   IJ    lamia  Hummcrton  has  for  Sale,  a  few  copies  of 
lt'i/i.  Cobbets  rear's  Residence  in  the  U.  States  of  Amen* 
ca.     And.  also  a  few  copi  s  of  CobbetVs  Grammar  of  the 
j  English  Language  for  the  use  of  Schools. 

J.  HAMMERTON. 
I    AueyH,  ISjft,  isis. 
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lhEK.|RETAIL    PRICES 


bbl. 


wholesale* 


lb. 


box 


lb. 

qtl. 
bbl. 


bbl. 


cask 
bush 
lb. 


BEEF,  Northern  mess  1 
No  1.  •         -    J- 
No  2.    -    -       3 
Bacon,        ... 
Butter,  Ferkin,    wholesale. 
Coffee,  first  quality,     - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        - 

Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  a  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould, 
dipt,     - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers,  - 

Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

herrings,  Susquehannah 
mackarcl,  No.  1  o  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine,        -        ' 
fine,  ... 

middlings, 
rye,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned,       •       • 
Flax,       - 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard, 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house,        • 
Oil,  spermaceti,  -        » 

PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime     2d     do. 
cargo      3d    do. 
Plaster, 

ground     ... 
Rice,  - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof  gal 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple, 
Gin,  Holland, 
do. 

do.  N.  England 
Hum,  Jamaica, 

American, 
Whiskey, 
Soap)  American,  ivhite, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,  N.  Orleans,     - 
loaf,  ... 

lump,  ... 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     .... 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TEAS,  Bohea,         ... 
Souchong,        - 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed,     - 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's,  •       • 


bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 


1st  proof 
1st  proof 
4th  proof 


1st  proof 
1  st  proof 


16 
18 
33 

27 
21 
45 
46 
53 
80 

S3 

2b 
25 
20 
IS 
45 
10 
60 
50 
75 


3 
2 
6 

7  7 
5  5 
5 

4  5 
4  i. 
none 
do 
do 
12 
12 
25 
62  1-2 
75 
1 

1  50 

18  a 

16  a 

14  a 

5 

1 


28 


50 
80 
20 


22 
19 
scarce 
16 
65 

retail 
9 

7  87 
6 

5  50 
5 
4  25 


lb. 


b. 

bu 

lb. 
cwl. 


lb. 


lb. 


U 


75 
6 

25 
75 
50 

50 
50 
7o 
35 
18 
9 
19 

25 
20 
70 
75 
12 

50 

50 

25 
50 
63 
75 
75 
I  25 
75 
80 
40 
65 
35 
S7 
25 
331 


POETRY. 


Selected  for  the  Boston  Guzelte. 

Messrs.  Editors... If  the  following  little  piece  of  poetry 
does  but  give  half  the  pleasure  to  your  readers,  that  it 
has  given  tome,  I  think  they  will  thank  you  for  pub- 
lishing it.  Would  that  more  of  that  sweet  and  lovely 
spirit  of  contentment,  which  in  a  wife  breathes  so  great 
a  charm  around  the  connubial  slate,  where  to  be  found 
in  all  the  walks  of  life.  That  spirit  which  makes  eve- 
ry thing  delightful  and  every  thing  happy,  and  bios, 
soms  even  sorrow  itself  into  joy. 


HE. 


20 
17 
15 


50 


60 


40 
20 
12 
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THE  PEASJ1JW  AMD  HIS   WIFE. 

THE  long,  long  day,  again  has  pass'd 

In  sorrow  and  distress  : 
I  strive  my  best — but  strive  in  vain, 
I  labour  hard — but  still  remain 

Poor,  and  in  wretchedness. 

SHE.  Nay,  we  have  health — you  love  your  wife — 

And  she  returns  its  flame  ; 
Want  still  is  absent  from  our  cot, 
God  gives  us  breath  to  soothe  »ur  lot, 

What  more  can  you  desire  ? 

HE.    1  wish'd  to  earn  a  little  sum, 

My  dearest  wife  for  thee  ; 
I  wish'd,  by  toiling  day  and  night, 
To  gain  some  wealth  that  might  requite 

Thy  fond  fidelity. 

SHE.  No  wealth  repays  fidelity, 

Nor  gold  nor  monarch's  crown  ; 
My  heart  which  doth  to  thee  incline, 
Finds  all  its  love  repaid  by  thine, 
And  smiles  at  fortune's  frown. 

HE.    But  ah  !  to  see  thee  live  in  want, 

It  fills  my  soul  with  care  ; 
That  thou  so  noble,  just  and  good, 
Must  slave  and  toil  for  daily  food, 

That  drives  me  to  despair. 

SHE.  I  gaily  work  [God  knows  my  heart] 

Contented  at  your   side  ■. 
More  joys  than  wealth  can  give  I  prove, 
To  share  thy  sorrows  and  thy  love  j 

Thy  faithful  heart's  my  pride. 

HE.    But  who,  when  I  am  snatch'd  from  thee 

Will  hush  'hy  trembling  sighs  ? 
And  when  our  babe  shall  weeping  say 
"  Oh  mother  !  give  me  bread  I  pray  !'' 

Who  then  will  heed  its  cries  ? 

SHE.  God  !  whom  the  worm  and  sparrow  shields, 
Man  in  his  need  can  aid  : 
He'll  be  my  comfort  when  thou'rt  fled — 
The  orphan's  sire  will  give  him  bread — 
O  !  be  his  will  obe'yd. 

HE.    Wife  of  my  heart,  how  great  thou  art! 

'I  hy  love  is  all  my  weal  ; 
I  feel  so  proud  of  one  like  thee— 
Thy  love  and  thy  fidelity 

Inspire  me  with  fresh  zeal. 


a  100 
a  150 
a  150 


MISCELLANY. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Thou  first  of  arts,  source  of  domestic  ease, 
Pride  of  the  land,  and  patron  of  the  seas, 
Thrift  Agriculture  !  lend  thy  potent  aid  ; 
Spread  thy  green  fields  where  dreary  forests  shade 
Where  savage  men  pursue  their  savage  prey, 
Let  the  white  flocks  in   verdant  pastures  play  ; 
From  the  bloom'd  orchard  and  the  showery  vale 
Give  the  rich  fragrance  to  the  gentle  gale  ; 
Keward  with  ample  boon  the  labourer's  hand, 
And  pour  thy  gladdening  bounties  o'er  our  land. 
Columbia's  sons,  spurn  not  the  rugged  toil  j 
Your  nation's  glory  is  a  cutter  d  soil. 
Rome's  Cincinnatus,  of  illustrious  birth, 
Increas'd  his  laurels  while  he  till'd  the  earth  : 
E'en  China's  Monarch  lays  his  sceptre  down, 
Nor  deems  tj)e  task  unworthy  of  the  crown. 


Hartford  (Mirror,)  August  2. 

WELLS'    PRINTING    PRESS. 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  Mr.  John  I.  Wells, 
an  ingenious  mechanist  of  this  city,  has  at  length  so 
far  perfected  his  PATENT  LEVER  PRINT- 
ING PRESS,  as  to  offer  it  publicly  for  sale.  We 
witnessed  it  in  operation  on  Thursday  last,  and  per- 
haps some  account  of  it  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
brethern  of  the  type. 

Mr.  Wells  states,  that  from  the  application  of  the 
power  of  levers  end-wise,  in  expressing  linseed  oil 
he  became  fully  convinced  that  it  exceeded  all  other 
mechanical  powers.  It  is  now  about  four  years 
since  he  made  his  first  experiment  upon  an  old  press. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  constantly  making  ex- 
periments upon  every  part  of  the  press  which  ad- 
mitted of  improvement,  and  life  has  succeeded  in  eve- 
ry effort.  Perhaps  it  may  be  deemed  high  ground, 
after  the  deserved  reputation  which  Mr-  Clymer's 
presses  have  acquired  ; — but  we  are  nevertheless  of 
the  opinion  [and  we  have  witnessed  the  operations 
of  both  for  more  than  two  years]  that  Mr.  Wells' 
press  excels  his.  The  construction  of  it  is  wore  sim- 
ple and  compact,  and  its  impression  is  very  power- 
ful and  even . 

In  order  that  a  proper  estimate  of  the  power  of 
this  press  may  be  formed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
subjoin  a  short  description  of  it.  The  frame,  plat- 
ten,  and  several  other  parts  are  of  cast  iron  ;  and 
the  weight  of  the  cast  and  wrought  iron,  is  about 
1500  lbs.  The  power  is  obtained  by  two  upright 
levers,  footing  in  the  centre  of  trie  platten  ;  within  a 
strong  circle  upon  the  plate.  These  levers  are  15 
inches  in  length,  one  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
square  in  the  body,  and  four  inches  wide  at  the  ends. 
They  move  in  sockets  of  the  semicircle  of  half  an 
inch  ;  falling  back  in  the  centre,  two  inches,  from  a 
perpendicular  line, — this  admits  of  the  rising  of  the 
platten.  They  are  governed  in  this  joint,  and  for- 
ced, nearly  to  a  straight  line  by  two  horizontal  levers 
attached  in  connection  with  the  arm  or  bar,  to  the 
back  part  of  the  press,  — which,  in  gaining  the 
power  are  brought  nearly  to  a  straight  "ioe.  The 
platten  is  raised  by  a  spindle,  suspended  upon  a  bal- 
ance lever,  by  a  balance  weight.  It  is  governed  in 
its  movements  by  grooves,  attached  to  the  inner 
edge  of  the  body  of  the  press. 

The  manner  of  banging  the  tympan,  and  securing 
the  girths,  is  also  new.  Every  part  exposed  to  fric- 
tion is  steeled. 

The  present  prices  of  these  presses  are  from  325 
to  350  dollars,  as  they  are  for  size,  which  we  think 
cheap,  considering  the  cost  of  the  iron,  the  amount 
of  labor,  together  with  their  ease  and  durability. 


Those  ofCyrene  desired  Plato  to  make  la  its. 
for  them.  I  cannot,  said  he  dictate  laws  to  those 
whom  plenty  aud  prosperity  have  made  incapable 
to  obey. 
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AGMCUTURE. 


iNlir.  Madison's  Address. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Albermari.e,  (Virg.) 
on  Tuesday,  May  12,  1819.  By  Mr.  Madison 
President   of  the    Society. 

It  having  pleased  the  Society  to  name  me  for  their 
presiding  member,  I  feel  it  a  duty,  on  my  first  ap- 
pearing among  you,  to  repeat  ray  acknowledge- 
ments, for  that  honorary  distinction  ;  with  the  as- 
surances of  my  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  an  establishment,  which  has  in  view  so  val- 
uable an  ohject  as  that  of  improving  the  agricul- 
ture of  our  country. 

The  faculty  of  cultivating  the  earth,  and  of  rear- 
ing animals,  by  which  food  is  increased  beyond  the 
spontaneous  supplies  of  nature,  belongs  to  man 
alone.  No  other  terrestrial  being  has  received  a 
higher  gift  than  an  instinct,  like  that  of  the  Bea- 
ver or  the  Ant,  which  merely  hoards  for  future  use 
the  food  spontaneously  furnished  by  nature. 

As  this  peculiar  faculty  gives  to  man  a  preemi- 
nence over  irrational  animals ;  so,  it  is  the  use  made 
of  it  by  some,  and  the  neglect  of  it  by  other  com- 
munities, that  distinguish  them  from  each  other,  in 
the  most  important  features  of  the  human  character. 

The  contrast  between  the  enlightened  and  refin- 
ed nations  on  some  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  rude 
and  wretched  tribes  on  others,  has  its  foundation 
in  this  distinction.  Civilization  is  never  seen  with- 
out agriculture  nor  has  agriculture  ever  prevailed, 
where  the  civilized  arts  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance. 

But  closely  as  agriculture  and  civilization  are  al- 
lied, they  do  not  keep  pace  with  each  other.  There 
is  probably  a  much  higher  state  of  agriculture  in 
China  and  Japan,  than  in  many  other  countries  far 
more  advanced  in  the  improvements  of  civilized  life. 
-It  is  surely  no  small  reproach  to  the  latter,  that 
with  so  great  a  superiority  in  science,  and  in  the 
fuller  possession  of  the  auxiliary  arts,  they  should 
suffer  themselves  to  he  outstripped  in  the  very  art 
by  which  both  are  essentially  distinguished  from  the 
brute  creation. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  capaci- 
ties and  the  motives  of  man  for  an  artificial  increase 
of  tie  productions  of  the  earth,  that  the  transition 
from  the  hunter,  or  even  the  herdsman  state,  to  the 
agricultural.  18  a  matter  of  course. — The  first  steps 
in  tins  transition  are  attended  with  difficulty,  and 
what  is  more,  with  disinclination. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  metals,  and  the  im- 
plements made  of  them,  the  process  of  opening  and 
stirring  the  sod,  is  not  an  easy  operation;  tho'  one 
perhaps  not  requiring  more  eilbrt  and  contrivance, 
than  produced  the  instruments  used  by  savages  in 
war  and  in  the  chase. 

And  Hut  there  is  a  disinclination  in  human  na- 
tuce  to  exchange  the  savage  for  the   civilized   life, 


cannot  he  quest  oned.  We  need  not  lonk  for  proofs 
beyond  our  own  neighbourhood.  The  Indian  Tiibe- 
have  ever  shewn  an  aversion  to  the  change.  Ne> 
thcr  the  persuasive  examples  of  plenty  and  com 
fort  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  earth  by  theii 
white  brethern,  nor  the  lessons  and  specimens  ol 
tillage  placed  in  the  midst  of  them,  andseconded 
by  actual  sufferings  from  a  deficient  and  precarious 
subsistence,  have  diverted  them  from  their  strong 
propensities  and  habitual  pursuits.  In  the  same 
spirit,  they  always  betray  an  anxious  disposition  to 
return  to  their  pristine  life  after  being  weaned  from 
it  by  time,  and  apparently  moulded  by  intellectual 
and  moral  instruction,  into  the  habits  and  tastes  ol 
an  agricultural  people.  A  still  more  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  bias  of  human  na'ure,  is  seen  in 
the  familiar  fact,  that  our  own  people  nursed  and 
reared  in  these  habits  and  tastes,  easily  slide  into 
those,  of  the  savage,  and  are  rarely  reclaimed  to 
civilized  society  with  their  own  consent. 

Had  the  Europeans,  on  their  arrival,  found  this 
continent  destitute  of  human  inhabitants,  whose 
dangerous  neighbourhood  kept  them  in  a  compact 
and  agricultural  state,  and  had  their  communica- 
tion with  the  countries  they  left,  been  discontinued. 
th<jy  might  have  spread  themselves  into  the  forests 
where  game  and  fruits  would  have  abounded  ;  and 
gradually  forgetting  the  arts  no  longer  necessary 
to  their  immediate  wants,  have  degenerated  into 
savage  tribes. 

An  admired  historian,*  in  his  enquiry  into  the 
origin  of  the  American  Savages,  represents  any 
such  degeneracy  as  impossible.  He  lays  it  down  as 
a  certain  principle,  that  the  necessary  arts  of  life, 
when  once  introduced  among  a  people,  can  never 
be  lost,  that  the  dominion  over  inferior  animals 
once  enjoyed  will  never  be  abandoned  ;  and  that  A- 
merica  consequently,  must  have  been  peopled  from 
a  country  as  uncivilized  as  itself.  Yet  he  derives 
the  American  Savages,  generally,  from  the  Tartars, 
whose  example  must  have  taught  them  the  use  of 
certain  animals,  for  which  a  substitute  might  have 
oeen  found  in  the  Bison  or  Kutt'aloe  at  least  (tlie 
same  animal  with  the  cow)  if  not  in  the  Elk,  the 
Moose,  or  the  Caraboo.  Anil  he  regards  the  Es- 
quimaux, a  tribe  distinguished  in  several  respects, 
for  their  rude  condition,  as  descendants  from  the 
Greenlandcrs,  of  the  same  modes  of  life  with  them- 
selves who  were  a  colony  from  Norway,  planted  in 
the  9th  century  ;  an  epoch  prior  to  which  the  Nor- 
wegians had  made  such  progress  in  the  arts  as  to 
be  capable  of  formidable  maritime  expeditions. — 
The  Greenland  Colony  therefore,  must  have  un- 
dergone a  degeneracy  from  tlie  condition  of  its  pa- 
rent country.  Without  supposing  the  possibility 
of  a  transition  from  abetter  state  of  human  socii  fj 
to  a  savage  state,  how  would  the  learned  histuna •; 
nave  accounted  for  the  introduction  of  the  sava6- 
state  at  all? 

i-he  bent  of  human  nature  may  be  traced  on  tin 
Jiart  of  our  own  country.     The  manufacturer  rca- 

*  Dr.  Robertson. 


dy  exchanges  the  loom  for  the  plough,  in  opposi- 
tion often,  to  his  own  interest,  as  well  as  to  that 
i  f  his  country.     The  cultivator,  in  situations  pre-' 
tenting  an  option,  prefers  to  the  labours  of  the  field, 
he  more  easy  employment  of  rearing  a  herd.  And 
is  the  game  of  the  forest  is  approached,  the    hunt- 
ng  life  displays  the  force  of  its  attractions.  Where 
do  we  behold  a  march  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  the 
Hunter  becoming  the  herdsman  the  latter  a  follow- 
er of  the  plough  ;  and  the  last  repairing  to  the  man- 
ufactory or  the  workshop  I 

Such  indeed  is  the  fascination  of  that  personal  in- 
dependence which  belongs  to  the  uncivilized  state, 
ind  such  the  disrelish  and  contempt  of  the  monoto- 
nous labour  of  tillage,  compared  with  the  exciting 
occupations  of  the  chase,  or  with  the  indolence  en- 
joyed by  those  who  subsist  chiefly  on  the  mere 
bounties  of  nature,  or  on  their  migratory  flocks, 
that  a  voluntary  relinquishment  of  these  latter 
modes  of  life,  is  little  to  be  expected.  We  certainly 
perceive  nothing  in  the  character  of  our  savage 
neighbours,  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that 
even  the  germs  of  agriculture  observed  in  their  spots 
of  maize,  and  a  few  other  cultivated  plants,  would 
ver  be  developed  into  the  extent  implied  by  an 
agricultural  life.  To  that  little  resource  combined 
with  the  game  furnished  by  the  forests  and  by  the 
lake  or  the  stream,  their  population  and  habits  are 
adjusted.  There  may  be  said,  in  fact,  to  be  a  ple- 
num of  the  former  ;  because  it  is  commensurate 
with  their  food  and  this  cannot  be  increased  with- 
out a  change  of  habits,  which  being  founded  in  nat- 
ural propensities,  do  not  change  of  themselves. 

The  first  introduction  of  agriculture  among  a 
savage  people  appears,  accordingly,  never  to  have 
taken  place  without  some  extraordinary  interposi- 
tion. Where  it  has  not  been  obtruded  by  colonies 
transplanted  from  agricultural  countries,  as  from 
iu?nicia  and  Egypt,  into  Greece,  and  from  Greece 
herself,  amongst  her  savage  neighbours,  the  revolu- 
tion has  proceeded  from  some  individual  whose  sin- 
gular endowments,  and  supernatural  pretensions, 
had  given  him  an  ascendancy  for  the  purpose.  All 
these  great  reformers,  in  ancient  times,  were  re- 
garded as  more  than  men,  and  ultimately  worship- 
ped as  gods.  A  very  remarkable  example  of  mod- 
ern date,  is  found  in  the  revolution  from  the  siv- 
e  to  tne  agricultural  state,  said  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  Manco  Capac,  among  the  Peru- 
vians, to  whom  he  represented  himself  as  the  off- 
s|jring  of  tiie  sun. 

Agi  icultureonceeffectuafly  commenced,  may  pro- 
ceed, of  itself,  under  impulses  of  its  own  creation. 
I'lie  mouths  led  by  it  increasing,  and  the   supplies 
ol  nature  decreasing,  necessity  becomes  a   spur  to 
industry,  winch  finds  anotner  spur,  in  the  advanta- 
ges incident  to   the   acquisition  of  property  in  tne 
civilized  state.     >nd  thus  a  progressive  agriculture, 
nd  a  progressive  population  ensue, 
out,  altliougu  no  determinate  limit  presents  itself 
,  tne    increase  of    food,  and  to  a  population   cum- 
leiisurate  witii  it,  other  Lnan  lue  limited  productive- 
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ness  of  the  earth  itself,  we  can  scarcely  be  warrant- 
ed in  supposing  that  all  the  productive  powers  ol 
its  surface  can  be  made  suhservient  to  the  use  o' 
man,  in  exclusion  of  all  the  plants  and  animals 
not  entering;  into  his  stock  of  subsistence  ;  that  all 
the  elements  aiH  combination  of  elements  in  th> 
earth,  the  atmosphere  and  the  water,  which  now 
support  such  various  and  such  numerous  descrip- 
tions of  created  beings,  animate  and  inanimate, 
could  he  withdrawn  from  that  general  destination, 
and  appropriated  to  the  exclusive  support' and  in- 
crease of  the  human  part  of  the  creation  ;  so  that 
the  whole  hahitahle  earth  should  be  as  full  of  peo- 
as  the  spots  most  crowded  now  are  or  might 


pie. 


be  made,  anil  as  destitute   as  those   spots,   of  the 
plants  and  animals  not  used  by  man. 

The  supposition  cannot  well  be  reconciled  with 
that  symmetry  in  the  face  of  nature,  which  derives 
new  beauty  from  every  insight  that  can  be  gained 
into  it.  It  is  forbidden  also,  by  the  principles  and 
laws  which  operate  in  various  departments  ot  her 
economy,  falling  within  the  scope  ol  common  ob- 
servation, as  well  as  within  that  of  philosophic  re- 
searches. 

The  earth  contains  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  kinds  of  plants  ;  not  less  than  six  or  seven 
hundred  of  birds  ;  not  less  than  thre  •  or  four  hun- 
dred ofquadrupeds;tosay  nothing  of  the  thousand 
species  of  fishes  Of  reptiles  and  insects,  there  are 
more  than  can  be  numbered.  To  all  these  must  be 
added,  the  swarms  and  varieties  of  animalcules  ami 
minute  vegetables  not  visible  to  the  natural  eye,  but 
whose  existence  is  probably  connected  with  that  ot 
visible  animals  and  plants. 

On  comparing  this  vast  profusion  and  multiplici- 
ty of  beings  with  the  few  grains  and  grasses,  the 
lew  heibs  and  roots,  and  the  few  fowls  and  quadru 
peds,  which  make  up  the  short  list  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  man  ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  lies 
with  him,  so  as  re-model  the  work  of  nature,  as 
it  would  be  re-modelled,  by  a  destruction,  not  on- 
ly of  individuals,  but  of  entire  species,  and  not 
only  of  a  few  species,  but  of  every  species,  with 
the  very  few  exceptions  which  he  might  spare  for 
his  own  accommodation. 

Such  a  multiplication  of  the  human  race,  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  organized  creation,  im- 
plies that  the  food  of  all  plants  is  composed  of  ele- 
ments equally  &  indiscriminately  nourishing  all;  & 
which  consequently  may  he  wholly  appropriated  o 
the  one  or  few  plants  best  fitted  for  human  use. 

Whether  the  food  or  constituent  matter  of  vege- 
tables, be  furnished  from  the  earth,  the  air  or  water, 
&  whether  directly,  or  by  either,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  others,  no  sufficient  ground  appears 
for  the  inference  that  the  food  for  all  is  the  same. 

Different  plants  require  different  soils  ;  some 
flourishing  in  sandy,  some  in  clayey,  some  in  moist, 
some  in  dry  soils,  some  in  warm,  some  in  cold  si- 
tuations.    Many  grow  only  in  water — and  a  few 
subsist  in  the  atmosphere.  The  forms,  the  features 
and  the  qualities  of  plants  are  still  more  diversifi- 
ed.    That  things  so  various  and  dissimilar  in  their 
organizations,  their  constitutions  and  their  charac 
ters,  should  be  wholly  nourished  by,  and  consist  of 
precisely  the  same  elements,  requires  more  proof 
than  has  yet  been  offered. 

A  case  which  has  been  relied  on  to  prove,  tha 
different  foods  are  not  necessary  fordifferent  plants 
is  that  of  grafting  or  inoculating  one  kind  of  plan 
on  another  kind  ;  the  sap  o  itained  by  the  stock  fo 


riot,  this  operation  has  its  limits.  It  d>es  not  ex- 
tend beyond  plants  having  a  certain  affinity.  The 
\pple  tree  may  he  planted  on  the  Pear  or  the 
Quince.  It  will  not  succeed  on  the  Peach  or  the 
'lierry.  If  the  cases  prove  that  the  same  food  sui- 
tes for  the  Apple  and  tie  Pear,  they  equally  prove 
that  different  foods  are  required  for  the  Apple  and 
the  Peach.  It  is  said  even,  that  the  fruit  from  the 
Peach  graft  on  the  Almond,  is  not  precisely  the 
same  with  that  from  a  Peach  tiraft  on  a  Plum. 

It  may  he  ottered  as  another  argument  to  the 
same  effect,  that  all  animal  and  vegetable  decompo 
-iitions  answer  indiscriminately  as  manures.  The 
fact  is  not  precisely  so.  Certain  manures  succeed 
best  with  certain  plants.  It  is  trite,  nevertheless, 
that  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  a  itecoro. 
nosed  state,  are  genei  ally- manures  lor  plants.  Kish 
even  an  animal  from  the  water,  is  successfully  used 
as  a  manure  for  Indian  Corn  and  other  crops.  liu< 
this  and  similar  examples  prove  only,  that  some  In- 
gredients are  the  same  in  all  animals  and 
plants,  not  that  all  the  ingredients  in  each  are  tin 
same. 

The  chemist,  though  as  yet  a  fellow  student  as 
much  as  a  preceptor  of  the  agriculturist,  justly 
claims  attention  to  the  resuit  of  his  processes.  Krom 
that  source  we  learn  that  the  number  of  known  ele- 
ments, not  yet  decomposable,  is  between  forty  and 
fifty  ;  that  about  seven  or  eight  belong  to  the  or- 
gans of  plants,  that  different  elements  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  same  plant;  and  that  thej 
are  combined  in  different  numbers  and  in  different 
proportions,  in  different  plants,  supposing  than, 
as  must  lie  supposeil,  that  these  different  element-, 
in  their  actual  quantities!  and  proportions,  are  a- 
dapted  to  the  quantities  and  the  proportions  of  the 
existing  varieties  ol   plants  j  it  Would  happen  in  so 

peat  a  change  as  that  in  questio  >,  with  respect  to 


perspirations,  the  effluvia  &,  transpirations  of  these 
are  continually  charging  the  atmosphere  with  a  he- 
terogeneous variety  and  immense  quantity  of  matter 
which  together  must  contribute  to  the  character 
which  fits  it  for  its  destined  purpose,  of  supporting 
'he  life  and  health  of  organized  beings.  Is  it  un- 
reasonable to  suppose,  that  if,  instead  of  the  actual 
composition  and  character  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table creation,  to  which  the  atmosphere  is  now  ac- 
commodated, such  a  composition  and  character  of 
that  creation  were  substituted,  as  would  result  from 
a  reduction  of  the  whole  toman  and  a  few  kinds  of 
animals  and  plants  ;  is  the  supposition  unreasonable 
that  the  change  might  essentially  affect  the  aptitude 
of   the  atmosphere  for  the  functions  required  of  it  ; 


ml  that  so  great  an  innovation  might  be  found 
this  respect,   not  to   accord    with    the   order 


and 


the  number  and  variety  of  plants,  that  the  quanti 
ties  and  the  proportions  of  the  elements,  would  not 
be  adapted  to  the  particular  kinds  and  numbers  ol 
plants  retained  by  man  for  his  own  use.  Like  the 
types  of  the  Alphabet,  apportioned  to  the  words 
composing  a  particular  book,  when  applied  to  ano- 
ther  book  materially  different  in  its  contents,  there 
would  be,  of  some  a  deficiency,  of  others  a  useless 
surplus. 

Were  it  less  difficult  to  admit  that  all  the  sour- 
ces of  productiveness  could  be  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  the  food  of  man,  is  it  certain  that  an  ob 
stacle  to  bis  indefinite  multiplication  would  not  be 
encountered  in  one  of  the  relations  between  the  at- 
mosphere and  organized  beings  ? 

Animals,  including  man,  and  plants  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  part  of  the  terrestri- 
al creation.  They  are  pre-eminent  in  their  attri- 
butes ;  and  all  nature  teems  with  their  varieties 
and  their  multitudes,  visible  and  invisible  —  I'o  all 
of  them,  the  atmosphere  is  the  breath  of  life.  De- 
prived of  it,  they  all  equally  perish.  But  it  an- 
swers this  purpose  by  virtue  of  its  appropriate  con- 
stitution and  character. — What  are  these  f 

The  atmosphere  is  not  a  simple  but  a  compound 
body.— In  its  least  compound  state.it  is  under- 
stood to  contain,  besides  what  is  called  vital  air. 
others  noxious  in  themselves,  yet  without  a  portion 
of  which,  the  vital  air  becomes  noxious.  But  the 
atmosphere  in  its  natural  state,  and  in  its  ordinary 
communication  with  th" organized  world, compri-es 
various  ingredients  or  modifications  of  ingredient- 
derived  from   the  use   made    of  it,  bv  the   ex>sti;i 


itself,  being  found  to  feed  add  perfect  the  graft. —  variety  of  animals  and  plants.    The  exhalations  & 


resp 
economy  of  nature  ? 

The  relation  of  the  animal  part,  and  the  vegeta- 
ble part  of  the  creation  to  each  ether,  through  the 
medium  of  the  atmosphere,  comes  in  aid  of  the  re- 
flection suggested  hy  the  general  relation  between 
the  atmosphere  and  both.  It  seems  to  be  now  well 
understood,  that  the  atmosphere  when  respired  by 
animals  becomes  unfitted  for  their  further  use,  and 
fitted  for  the  absorption  of  vegetables ;  and  that 
when  evolved  by  the  latter,  it  is  refitted  for  the  re- 
-juration  of  the  former  :  an  interchange  bein°-  thus 
kept  up,  by  which  this  breath  of  life  is  received  by 
each,  in  a  wholesome  state,  in  return  fur  it  in  an 
iriwholesome  one. 

May  it  not  be  concluded  from  this  admirable  ar- 
rangement and  beautiful  feature  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  that  if  the  whole  class  of  animals  were  ex- 
tinguished, the  use  of  the  atmosphere  bv  the  vege- 
table class  alone,  would  exhaust  it  of  its  life-sup- 
ourting  power  ;  that  in  like  manner,  if  the  whole 
class  of  vegetables  were  extinguished,  the  use  of 
t  by  the  animal  class  alone,  would  deprive  it  of  its 
iitness  for  their  support  ?  And  if  such  would  be  the 
effect  of  an  entire  destruction  of  either  class,  in 
relation  to  the  other,  the  inference  seems  to  press 
itself  upon  us,  that  so  vast  a  change  in  the  propor- 
tions of  each  class  to  the  other,  anil  in  the  species 
composing  the  respective  classes,  as  that  in  ques- 
tion might  not  be  compatible  with  the  continued 
existence  and  health  of  the  remaining  species  of 
the  two  classes. 

The  immensity  of  the  atmosphere,  compared  with 
the  mass  of  animals  and  vegetables,  forms  an  appa- 
rent objection  only  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  I  he 
comparison  could  at  most  sugge-t  questions  as  to 
the  period  of  time  necessary  to  exhaust  the  atmos- 
phere of  its  unrenewed  capacity  to  keep  alive  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  nature,  when  deprived  cither,  of 
the  support  of  the  other.  And  this  period  contracts 
itself  at  once  to  the  imagination,  when  it  is  recol- 
lectedthat  the  immensity  of  the  atmosphere  is  the 
effect  of  its  elasticity  and  rare'action.  We  know 
fiom  the  barometer,  that  condensed  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  Mercury,  its  rise  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth  would  be  but  about  thirty  inches ;  and 
from  the  well  pump,  that  condensed  to  the  sperific 
gravitv  only  of  water,  which  is  nearly  the  same  with 
th.it  of  the  human  body,  its  rise  would  be  little  more 
than  as  many  feet;  that  is,  a  little  more  than  five 
tunes  the  human  stature.  It  is  found  that  a  single 
human  person  employs  in  respiration  not  less  than 
sixteen  or  eighteen  times  his  own  weight  of  com- 
mon air,  in  everv  twentv-four  hours.  In  different 
degrees,  some  greater,  some  less,  the  case  is  the 
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same  with  most  other  animals.    Plants  make  a  cor- 
respondent use  of  aii  for  their  purposes. 

Other  views  of  the  economy  of  nature  coincide 
with  the  preceding.  There  is  a  known  tendency 
in  all  organized  b  ings  to  multiply  beyond  the  de 
gree  necessary  to  keep  up  their  actual  numbers.  It 
is  a  wise  provision  of  nature — 1,  to  guard  against 
the  failure  of  the  species  :  2,  to  afford  in  the  sur- 
plus, a  food  for  animals  whether  subsisting  on  veg 
etables,  or  on  other  animals  which  subsist  on  veg- 
etables. Nature  has  been  equally  provident  in 
guarding  against  an  excessive  multiplication  of  any 
one  species  which  might  too  far  encroach  on  others, 
by  subjecting  each,  when  unduly  multiplying  itself, 
to  be  arrested  in  its  progress  by  the  effect  of  the 
multiplication — 1,  in  producing  a  deficiency  of 
food  ;  and  where  that  may  not  happen, — 2,  in  pro- 
ducing a  state  of  the  atmosphere  unfavourable  to  life 
and  health  All  animals,  as  well  as  plants,  sicken 
and  die  in  a  state  too  much  crowded.  It  is  the 
case  with  our  d  uiiestic  animals  of  every  sort,  where 
no  scarcity  for  food  can  be  the  cau-e.  To  the 
same  laws  mankind  are  equally  subject:  An  in- 
crease, not  consisting  with  the  general  plan  of  na- 
ture, arrests  itself. — According  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  number  thrown  together  exceeds  the  due 
proportion  of  space  and  air,  disease  and  mortality 
ensue.  It  was  the  vitiated  air  alone  which  put  out 
human  life  in  the  crowded  hole  of  Calcutta.  In  a 
space  somewhat  enlarged,  the  effect  would  have 
been  slower,  but  not  less  certain  In  all  confined 
situations,  from  the  dungeon,  to  the  crowded  work- 
houses, and  from  these,  to  the  compact  population 
of  overgrown  cities,  the  atmosphere  becomes  in  cor 
responding  degrees,  unfitted  by  reiterated  use,  for 
sustaining  human  life  and  health.  Were  the  atmos- 
phere breathed  in  cities  and  not  diluted,  and  displa- 
ced by  fresh  supplies  from  the  surrounding  country 
the  mortality  would  soon  become  general.  Were  the 
surrounded  country,  thickly  peopled  and  not  refresh- 
ed in  like  manner,  the  decay  of  health,  though  a 
later,  would  be  a  necessary  consequence.  And 
were  the  whole  habitable  earth  covered  with  a  dense 
population,  wasteful  maladies  might  be  looked  for, 
that  would  thin  numbers  into  a  healthy  proportion 
\To  be  continued,'] 

Gauvvea  (irass. 

-•''...'  '  Observations  on  Guinea  Grass,  by  8  Brown,  Jl. 

■         D.  of  Natchez,  Mississippi  T-rvitary. 

Read,  July  1  Stb,  1813. 
Six  years  ago,  I  saw  one  or  two  plants  of  the 
Guinea  grass,  in  the  garden  of  M.  Treine,  near  the 
city  of  New-Orleans  ;  but  as  I  was,  at  that  time, 
no  way  concerned  in  agricultural  pursuits,  it  attrac- 
ted little  of  my  attention.  East  autumn,  I  again 
met  with  it,  in  great  perfection,  at  Mr.  Munson's, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Fort  Adams  Although  Mr. 
Munson  had  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  plants, 
he  obligingly   furnished    me  with  a  |  int  of  seed. 

.  which  1  shared  with  my  friends,  in  this  territory,  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  Mr  Abner  Green  of 
Adams  County  had,  for  two  or  three  years,  culti- 
vated this  luxuriant  grass,  but  1  cannot  learn  that 
any  person  except  Mr.  Vunson  had  followed  his 
example.  From  two  acres  of  this  grass,  r.  Green 
fed  from  thirty  to  forty  or  fifty  animals  every  day 
during  the  summer  season. 

As  neither  Mr.  Green  nor  Mr.  Munsnn  had  ain 
•knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  grass,  and  as  I 


had  determined  to  cultivate  it,  I  sought  for  further 
information  in  such  books  as  were  within  my  reach. 

In  Bryan  Edward's  History  of  Jamaica,  we  have 
the  following  account  of  it. 

"  Guinea  grass  may  be  considered  as  next  to  the 
sugar  cane,  in  point  of  importance,  as  most  of  the 
grazing  farms  or  pens*  throughout  the  Island,  were 
originally  created,  and  are  still  supported  chiefly  by 
means  of  this  invaluable  herbage.  Hence  the  plen- 
ty of  horned  cattle  both  for  the  butcher  and  plant- 
er, which  is  such,  that  few  markets  in  Europe  can 
furnish  beef  at  a  cheaper  rate  or  of  belter  quality 
than  Jamaica.  Perhaps  the  settlement  of  most  of 
the  north  side  parishes  is  wholly  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  excellent  grass,  which  happened  a- 
bout  50  years  ago,  the  seeds  having  been  brought 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  as  food  for  some  birds 
which  were  presented  to  Mr.  Ellis,  chief  justice  of 
the  Island.  Fortunately  the  birds  did  not  live  to 
consume  the  whole  stock  and  the  remainder  being 
carelessly  thrown  into  a  fence  grew  and  flourished, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  eagerness  displayed, 
by  the  cattle  to  reach  the  grass  attracted  Mr.  El- 
lis' notice,  and  induced  him  to  collect  and  propagate 
the  seeds  ;  which  now  thrive  in  some  of  the  most 
rocky  parts  of  the  Island,  bestowing  verdure  and 
fertility  on  the  lands  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
worth  cultivation  " — Vol.  1.  page  185. 

From  Willicb's  Domestic  Encyclopedia,  I  make 
the  following  extract. 

"  Guinea  grasst  a  valuable  species  of  herbage 
thus  denominated  as  it  was  first  discovered  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Jamai- 
ca and  afterwards  imported  into  this  country — 
(England.) 

In  point  of  real  utility,  this  plant  ranks  in  Ja- 
maica next  the  sugar  cane  ;  for  the  breeding  farms 
throughout  the  'stand  were  originally  established 
and  are  still  supported  chiefly  liy  means  of  the  Gui- 
nea grass  which  bestows  verdure  and  fertility  on 
iands  that  would  otherwise  not  deserve  to  be  culti- 
vated. About  ten  years  since  it  was  introduced 
into  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  now  successfully 
cultivated,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  seven  feet, 
it  admits  of  being  frequently  cut,  and  makes  excel- 
lent hay  :  cattle  eat  it  both  in  a  fresh  and  dry  state 
with  great  avidi  y  ;  hence  the  culture  of  this  valua- 
ble herbage  has  been  strongly  recommended  to  the 
anners  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire, — " 

The  subsequent  remarks  on   the  culture  of  this 
grass  are  by  the  late  H.  Laurens,  of  S    Carolina, 
and  added  to  the  foregoing  by  the  Aineiican  editor 
f  that  work. 


*  Many  of  the  pens  of  Guinea  grass,  in  Jamaica,  are 
of  great  extent  ;  socio  contain  7  or  800  acres.  I  am  in- 
formed b)  gentlemen  who  have  lately  observed  it  in 
thai  Island,  that  it  is  perennial,  and  that  it  forms  a  turf, 
which  is  divided  and  set  out  fo'r  the  purpose  of  extend 
ing  the  pasture  gr  muds.  Some  i  f  it  was  brought  from 
Jamaica  to  New-Orleans,  in  June  last,  by  captain  (-a- 
liffe,  who  was  highly  gratified  at  findiiig  it  growing  in 
such  perfection  in  Natchez.  He  had  been  informed  in 
Jamaica  that  it  was  difficult  to  procure  seed  that  would 
vegeiate.  I  gave  him  a  quantity  of  it  for  his  friends  in 
N.  Carolina. 

t  I  could  have  uishe'!  that  (he  author  of  the  Domestic 
Encyclopedia,  had  given  us  the  botanical  name  and  cha 
raeters  of  this  plant  for  want' of  books  I  am  unable 
to  supply  this  deficiency .  [A  botanicid  description  is  ««&• 
joined  to  litis  paper. ,]  Bruce  in  his  travels  in  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia  mentions  Guinea  grass,  but  gives  no  account 
of  its  character  or  properties.  1  have  conversed  with 
many  natives  of  Africa,  who  recollect  to  have  seen  it 
in  many  parts  of  that  continent. 


In  the  last  spring  I  procured  from  Jamaica  three 
half  pints  of  Guinea  grass  seed  which  I  planted  in 
drills  of  one  fourth  of  an  acre  of  very  indiffemet 
land  The  seed  sprung,  and  soon  covered  the  ground 
with  grass,  four  feet  high  and  upwards.  Being  de- 
sirous of  saving  as  much  seed  as  possible,  I  cut  one 
bundle  of  grass  for  horses:  they  ate  it  all  wAh  great 
avidity.*  In  August  I  took  one  of  the  grass  roots 
and  divided  it  into  28  parts,  which  were  immediate- 
ly replanted  ;  every  part  took  root,  and  the  whole 
are  now  growing  very  finely,  and  seeding.  I  am 
of  opinion  this  grass  will  make  the  best  pasture  we 
can  wish  for.  From  former  experience  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  the  Guinea  grass  is  perennial  It  is 
easily  managed,  requires  but  one  good  boeing,  after 
which  it  will  take  care  of  itself  Domestic  Ency- 
clopedia, article  Guinea  grass." 

SViih  this  little  stock  of  information  I  commenc- 
ed my  experiments.  In  the  month  of  April,  I  pre- 
pared a  piece  of  ground  in  the  city  of  Natchez, 
and  planted  the  seed  I  had  reserved  for  my  own  use, 
in  holes  two  feet  distant  from  each  other.  The 
season  proving  unusually  cold,  and  torrents  of  rain 
falling  almost  every  day,  all  our  small  seeded  crops 
were  either  totally  lost,  or  materially  injured.  The 
vegetation  of  the  Guinea  grass  seed  was  so  much  re- 
tarded, that  until  some  time  in  May,  1  could  disco- 
ver no  young  plants.  They  at  length  made  their 
appearance,  in  some  parts  of  the  lot  But  some 
seeds  remained  six  weeks  in  the  earth,  before  they 
vegetated  :  and  most  of  those  gentlemen,  to  whom 
I  had  given  seed,  supposing  them  to  have  been  ga- 
thered too  green,  appropriated  their  grounds  to  oth- 
er purposes,  or  suffered  the  weeds  to  smother  the 

ung  grass. 

As  soon  as  I  could  designate  the  Guinea  grass,  I 
had  the  ground  well  hoed,  and  where  two  or  more 
plants  caine  up  together,  I  had  the  supernumeraries 
transplanted  to  spots  where  the  seed  had  failed.— 
When  the  plants  attained  such  a  size  as  would  ad- 
mit of  it,  I  took  them  up,  ana  dividing  the  roots, 
set  them  out  when  the  soil  was  wet,  and  in  this  way 
filled  up  the  vacancy  in  the  ground  I  bad  appropria- 
ted to  my  experiments. 

At  Percyfield,  near  Fort  Adams,  Mr.  Oglesby, 
my  manager,  planted  about  the  eighth  of  an  acre  of 
very  fertile  land  with  plants  obtained  from  Mi. 
\lunson,  in  the'  first  and  second  week  of  May.  They 
grew  without  any  trouble  except  that  of  cutting 
down  the  first  growth  of  weeds.  On  the  20th  of 
June,  he  began  to  cut  it  for  the  use  of  the  plough 
horses  andj,  mules  and  continued  to  supply  them 
with  as  much  as  they  could  eat  of  it,  during  the 
whole  summer.  On  the  25th  of  September,  he 
wrote  me.  that  he  had  cut  it  four  times  From  20 
loots  he  obtained  at  the  fourth  cutting  250  pounds 
of  green  grass,  and  in  two  weeks,  he  would  cut  it 
theffh  tune.  The  weather  being  very  unfavora- 
ble, he  did  not  succeed  in  curing  the  hay,  by  weigh- 


*  It  is  curious  to  calculate  the  quantity  which  an  in- 
dustrious planter  can  obtain  from  one  seed.  Suppose 
that  each  of  the  28  divisions  of  the  root  produced  less 
than  one  half  the  number  of  stalks  I  obtained  from 
one  seed,  for  instance  50  stalks,  this  will  give  14u0 
stalks  in  one  season,  from  a  single  seed.  On  good 
soil,  in  a  favourable  year,  these  will  all  attain  the 
h  ight  of  ;>t  least  seven  feet. 

f  Persons  who  have  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Natch- 
.  z  for  37  years  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  frost  in 
May  before  this  year,  (18  2,)     On  the  nights  of  the.  'd 
an  I  4th  of  May  the  hoar  frost  was  so  severe  as  to  de- 
stroy almost  all  the  tender  plants  in  the  territory. 
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ing  which,  he  intended  to  ascertain  the  loss  in  dry- 
ing.* 

I  did  not  begin  to  cut  that  which  I  had  planted 
in  Natchez,  until  the  16th  of  July,  I  then  weighed 
the  produce  of  one  seed,  in  the  presence  of  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  at  Mr.  Robinson's  Hotel.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  four  stalks,  from  six  to  3even  feet 
high,  growing  from  one  root  weighed  together  30 
pounds.  At  Mr.  Winn's  tavern,  on  the  10th  of 
Sep'ember,B  second  culling,  from  one  seed  weigh 
ed  35  pounds.  The  number  of  stalks  was,  184 
some  of  which  measured  ten  feet  1 1  inches  in 
length.  Some  part  of  the  lot  in  Natchez  is  very 
poor  soil,  and  the  grass  on  those  places  did  not  grow 
higher  than  six  or  seven  feet.  But  on  a  good  soil, 
in  a  favourable  season,  in  this  climate,  I  aru  per 
suaded  it  is  a  very  moderate  estimate  to  allow  to 
every  square  yard  10  pounds  at  a  cutting,  when  we 
cut  only  three  times  in  the  season.  This  would 
give  30  pounds  to  every  square  yard,  or  147,000 
pounds  of  green  grass  to  the  acre.  But  this  pro- 
duction seems  so  enormous,  that  I  should  not  have 
vintured  on  such  a  calculation  had  I  not  the  re- 
spectable authority  of  Mr.  Edwards  to  support  me. 
He  asserts  that  the  Scots  grassf  which  he  seems  to 
consider  far  inferior  to  the  Guinea  grass,  is  so  pro- 
ductive, that  one  acre  of  it  will  support  five  horses 
the  whole  year  round,  allowing  each  horse  56  pounds 
per  day,  which  is  102,200  pounds  per  acre. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Fiorin  grassj  which, 
of  late,  has  excited  so  much  attention  in  Europe, 
will  produce  more  than  nine  tons  of  hay  per  acre, 
and  Mr.  Livingston  bestows  great  encomiums  on 
Lucerne,  which  requires  much  more  cultivation 
than  Guinea  grass,  and  yields  only  4500  pounds 
peraete,  at  three  cuttings.  I  am  informed,  that 
the  best  timothy  meadows  in  Kentucky  never  pro 
duce  more  than  six  tons  per  acre,  in  tse  most  fa- 
vourable seasons  But  I  am  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  fallacy  of  such  calculations  as  I  have  been  mak- 
iog.  An  experiment  on  a  lage  scale  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  an  accurate  result. 
This  season  has  been  very  wet,  and  grasses  of  all 
kinds,  in  this  territory,  have  grown  to  an  unusual 
length.  Planters  have  found  it  necessary  to  make 
the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  save  their  crops  of 
corn  and  cotton  fromjteing  choaked  with  srass  and 
weeds.  But  admitting  that  my  calculations  are  ex- 
travagant, let  us  suppose  that  an  acre  will  produce 
only  one  third  of  what  I  have  stated,  still  we  must 
■consider  Guinea  Grass  as  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  known  grasses 

I  regret  very  much  that  Mr.  Laurens  did  not 
mention  the  grounds  vpen  which  he  expresses  an 

"  Sec  certificate  of  Mr  Oglesby. 

4  Panicum  hirtellum  Lin. 

t  For  an  account  of  this  grass,  see  "  Dr.  Mease's  Ar 
uhieves  of  useful  knowledge,"  Vol.  H,  No.  HI  The 
plate  of  it  given  in  that  work  might  be  read  ly  mistaken 
tor  the  Bermuda  grass  in  this  Territory,  which  the  late 
rauch  lamented  Mr.  Dunbar,  had  so  much  merit  in  in 
troducing,  and  which  will  be  found  so  valuable  when 
'.he  planters  begin  to  perceive  the  folly  of  increasing 
the  number  of  their  slaves  instead  of  breeding  Merino 
sheep.  Few  men  were  more  capable  of  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  stock  farm  and 
the  cotton  plantation  than  Mr.  Dunbar.  The  cultivation 
of  cotton,  lie  has  often  observed  yielded  a  miserable 
return  compared  to  the  profits  of  a  stock  of  Merinos. 
His  solicitude  to  procure  that  precious  breed  of  sheep, 
for  some  months  before  hisdeaih,  ought  to  suggest  to 
his  survivors  the  true  and  perhaps  the  only  means  of  re- 
storing the  country  to  its  former  flourishing  condition . 


pinion  that  his  jrass  is  perennial.  In  Jamaica,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  so,  but  1D  this  climate,  I  am  per- 
suadeil,  it  is  annual,  and  that  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  it  drops  as  much  seed  as  is 
requisite  to  produce  the  crop  of  the  ensuing  year.* 
Indeed  it  is  necessary  every  spring  to  cut  down  the 
superfluous  plants  in  order  to  leave  room  for  the 
spreading  of  those  which  are  suffered  to  come  to 
maturity — I  have  tried  Mr.  Lauren's  method  of  di- 
viding the  roots  and  transplanting  them,  and  find  it 
answers  very  well  for  filling  up  such  vacancies  as 
happen  from  the  imperfection  of  the  seed,  or  from 
other  causes,  and  which  would  occasion  a  great 
waste  of  labour  and  of  land.  The  sooner  in  the 
season  this  is  done  the  better,  for  1  did  not  find  that 
those  plants  which  were  thus  removed  in  August, 
attained  the  nsual  size  In  June  and  July  this  plan 
will  succeed  perfectly  well 

I  find  very  little  difficulty  in  collecting  the  seed,| 
I  have  already  obtained  a  bushel  in  return  for  three 
or  four  spoonfuls  which  I  sowed  on  my  lot  in  town 
— I  cut  off  about  two  feet  of  the  top  with  the  pan 
icfe,  as  soon  as  the  seed  begins  to  fall,  and  after  it 
is  dry,  comb  out  the  seed  with  a  coarse  comb— I 
hop*  to  collect  at  least  two  bushels  of  seed  during 
the  autumn. 

As  the  seeds  vegetate  very  slowly,  and  as  many 
of  them  are  imperfect,  the  most  certain  mode  of  ob 
taining  the  young  plants,  would  be  that  practiced  by 
the  cultivators  of  tobacco,  who,  early  in  the  season 
prepare  a  small  spot  of  ground  by  burning  the  sur 
face.  On  this  they  sow  the  seed,  and  tread  them 
down  with  their  feet.  They  then  cover  the  spot 
with  brush  wood,  to  protect  it  from  the  action  of 
cold  winds,  and  the  seed  from  the  depredations  of 
birds.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  attained  the 
height  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  when  the  dan 
ger  of  frost  is  past,  they  should  be  removed  to  the 
ground  where  tbey  are  to  stand,  where  they  readily 
take  root -J  A  rich  black  mould,  and  a  soil  some- 
what moist,  I  think  produces  the  most  luxuriant 
grass,  but  1  have  had  very  little  experience  on  this 
subject.  I  hope  that  before  many  years,  it  will  be 
tried  in  every  climate  in  the  United  States,  and  on 
every  variety  of  soil. ||  No  kind  of  grass  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  supports  the  heat  of  the 
sun  so  well,  and  this  property,  was  it  even  less  pro 
ductive,  would  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Munson  informed  me 
that  Mr.  Laurens  was  correct,  and  that  the  roots  which 
he  examined  in  the  last  spring  were  perfectly  green  and 
putting  forth  a  great  number  of  shoots. 

|  After  our  early  corn  is  bent  down  in  this  territory, 
we  may  plant  Guinea  grass  between  the  rows,  and  when 
we  take  out  the  corn  in  October,  the  fields  will  afford  a- 
bundance  of  food  for  fattening  cattle.  I  made  a  small 
experiment  in  this  way,  and  have  no  doubt  it  may  prove 
useful  to  those  who  have  not  a  sufficiency  of  cleared 
and.  If  corn  is  planted  on  the  succeeding  March,  the 
grass  will  not  do  any  injury,  as  it  does  not  vegetate  un 
til  about  the  beginning  of  May.  I  think  the  seed  might 
be  sowed  on  wheat,  in  February  or  March,  and  as  we 
cut  our  wheat  about  the  10th  of  May,  the  young  grass 
would  grow  up  among  the  stubble. 

J  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  transplanting  it,  than 
in  planting  tobacco  or  cabbage.  A  basket  or  two  of  the 
young  plants  will  be  sufficient  for  an  acre. — One  hund- 
red plants  would  enable  a  poor  family  to  keep  a  cow  in 
town,  or  to  supply  a  dray  horse  with  green  food  all  sum- 
mer. How  much  would  the  general  cultivation  of  this 
grass  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor  and  middling  class- 
es of  society  ! 

||  'i  he  planters  are  beginning  to  be  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  winter  pasturage  in  this  climate,  where 
snows  seldom  remain  24  hours.    Wheat  fields,  and  the 


agriculturalist,  for,  from  the  first  of  .Try.  until  it  is 
killed  by  the  autumnal  frosts,  it  will  afford  a  con- 
stant, and  an  abundant  supply  of  green  food,  and 
consequently  enable  the  farmer,  whatever  may  hap- 
pen to  his  other  meadows,  to  lay  up  a  plentiful  stock 
of  hay,  for  the  winter.  If  the  hay  is  cut  before  the 
ijrass  has  grown  too  tall,  less  than  two  days'  sun- 
shire  will  dry  it  completely.  It  is  uncommonly 
fragrant,  and  horses  prefer  it  greatly  to  the  best 
corn  blades  This  experiment  was  tried  on  the 
'28th  of  September,  when  I  sent  Mr.  Winn  of 
Natches,  a  small  bundle  of  hay,  which  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  st.n,  about  a  day  and  a  half.  >:r. 
Winn  put  it  into  the  bottoms  of  his  mangers,  and 
covered  it  with  the  best  corn  blades  he  could  pro- 
cure. The  horses  threw  aside  the  fodder,  and  ate 
the  hay  with  eagerness. 

An  acre  of  corn  will  not  yield  more  than  from 
500  to  1000  pounds  of  dry  blades.  Considerably 
labour  is  necessary  in  gathering  them;  t>  ey  are  pre- 
served with  difficulty,  as  we  cannot  choose  a  fa- 
vourable season,  and  with  us  they  are  always  to  be 
carried  to  the  stack  on  the  backs  of  labourers.  As 
the  Guinea  grass,  on  the  contrary,  retains  its  ver- 
dure for  several  months,  we  can  always  cut  it  when 
the  weather  is  the  most  promising  ;  we  can  cultivate 
it  on  most  plantations,  near  the  place  where  we 
wish  to  feed  it,  or  it  may  be  carted  out  of  the  en- 
closure where  it  grows.  If  subsequent  experience 
should  confirm  the  principal  facts  which  I  have  sta- 
ted with  regard  to  this  grass,  the  intelligent  farmer 
will  soon  perceive  the  advantage  of  cultivating  it, 
instead  of  trusting  to  the  scanty  supply  of  blades, 
which  he  obtains  from  his  corn  fields,  with  such 
a  waste  of  time  and  human  labour.  A  Pennsylva- 
nia farmer  who  knows  the  advantage  of  a  timothy  & 
clover  meadow,  considers  it  a  folly  to  spend  time  in 
collecting  corn  blades.  If  Guinea  grass  succeeds 
as  well  with  others,  and  in  every  season,  as  it  has 
done  this  season  with  me,  and  as  it  had  done 
in  the  West  Indies  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  planters  of  the  south  will  have  no  reason 
to  envy  their  northern  neighbours  their  luxuriant 
clover  pastures,  or  their  numerous  ricks  of  timothy 
hay.  Meadows  are  generally  the  most  fertile  part 
of  every  farm  where  they  exist,  and  their  value  is 
augmented  by  their  contiguity  to  the  farm  houses. 
If  Guinea  grass  is  substituted  for  clover,  timothy, 
aDd  lucerne,  at  least  seven  eighths  of  all  the  grounds 
appropriated  to  those  crops  will  be  given  to  the  cul- 
tivator for  the  purpose  of  raising  sustenance  for  the 
human  species.  To  what  amount  this  change  will  in- 
crease the  sun  of  national  wealth,  I  leave  to  those 
to  estimate,  who  are  more  conversant  with  such  cal- 
culations. 

Certificates  respecting  Guinea  Grass. 

FEBRUARY  25,   1812. 

Dear  Sir — Your  favour  of  the  15th  inst.  reach- 
ed me  yesterday.     In  reply  to  your  inquiries  re- 


tall  meadow  oats,  (avena  elatior,)  maybe  pastured  from. 
November  until  March,  when  the  while  clover  begins 
to  supply  our  animals  with  green  food.  This  grows  lux- 
uriantly until  the  month  of  July.  Then  Guinea  grass 
will  furnish  a  still  more  grateful  food,  until  our  early 
wheat  lots  require  to  be  eat  down,  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber. Wheat,  tall  meadow  oats,  clover,  and  Guinea  grass 
afford  green  food  every  day  in  the  year,  in  the  climate 
of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  In  what  part  of  the  Union 
can  sheep  be  raised  with  so  little  expense:  In  most  parts 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  middle  and  northern  States,  the 
winter  keeping  constitutes  a  principal  part  of  the  ex- 
pense, and  the  severe  frosts  and  deep  snows  destroy 
multitudes  of  lambs. 
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spectiti"- 'he  Guinea  grass.  I  will  witli  pleasure  give.it.  both  green  ami    dry.     The    hay  is  excellent,  and  2  of  carbonic  acid.     In    its   ordinary  (or  impure 


you  such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
to  fulfill  you  wishes. 

The  first  winter  afterl  sowed  the  seed  was  for- 
tunately mild)  as  it  did  not  go  to  seed,  in  the 
spring  it  put  up  from  the  old  roots.  The  bran- 
ches I  transplanted,  and  they  grew  luxuriantly. 
It  seeded  late  in  Octoher.  The  roots  were  killed 
by  the  frost,  hut  in  the  spring  following,  the  seed 
that  fell  came  up  abundantly,  these  plants  I  di 
vided.  and  transplanted  about  three  acres  of 
ground,  but  owing  to  the  spring  being  very  dry 
this  could  not  be  eft"  cted  until  the  month  of  June, 
wishing  to  have  the  ground  well  stocked  with 
seed,  f  made  but  little  use  of  it.  It  seeded  much 
earlier  this  year,  and  much  more  abundantly.  In 
the  spring  following,  (that  is  la*t  spring)  it  came 
up  in  great  abundance  ;  wlien  it  got  about 
too  feet  high,  I  began  to  use  it  for  my  riding 
horses  and  work  creatuaes,  in  all  not  less 
than  thirty  head,  and  the  growth  was  so  rapid, 
that  not  niore  than  half  the  ground  was  cut  over, 
and  some  of  this  not  more  than  once  :  my  son, 
who  was  more  particular  than  myself,  informed 
mc  it-grew  six  inches  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
seed  sprouts  about  the  time  of  the  common 
grasses,  coming  up  with  a  single  spire  and  puttin 
out  a  vast  number  of  branches,  something  like 
wheat,  each  of  which  may  be  transplanted.  This 
winter  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  roots  are  also 
killed.  It  seeded  in  great  abundance  last  fall, 
and  much  earlier  than  th  two  previous  years. 
It  continues  green  until  it  is  killed  by  the  frost. 
On  the  river  I  am  persuaded  it  would  seldom  if 
erer  be  destroyed  in  the  winter,  I  am  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant. 

Henry  Fahmer.  Esq.     Abker  Greek. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1812,  I  weighed  the  first 
cutting  of  one  plant  of  Guinea  gra>s,  which  grew 
in  Dr.  Brown's  lot.  Its  weight  was  thirty  pounds 
of  green  grass.  Thomas  Robinson. 

Wilkinson  Count y,  M.  T    Oct.   10,  1812. 

I  have  frequently  examined  your  lot  of  Guinea 
grass  at  Percyfield,  and  having  for  many  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  viewing  both  timothy  and  clo- 
ver meadows,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  where 
Plaster  of  Paris  has  been  used,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  one  acre  of  Guinea  grass  will 
produce  more  than  six  times  the  quantity  I  have 
ever  known  produced  by  an  acre  of  any  other 
kind  of  grass. 

Dr.  Brown.  M.  Bronaugii. 


Permfetd,  Wilkinson  Co.  M  T.  Oct.  IS,  1812. 
I  have  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to  both 
timothy  and  clover  meadows,  and  have  frequently 
assisted  in  cutting  some  of  the  best  in  the  state 
of  Kentucky.  At  Percyfield,  near  Fort  Adams,  I 
cultivated  a  lot  ef  Guinea  grass,  somewhat  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  from  which  I  fed  six  or 
eight  horses,  during  the  summer  of  1812,  I  plant- 
ed it  the  second  week  in  May,  and  began  to  cut 
it  the  20th  of  June,  and  cut  it  five  times  before 
the  l.ilh  of  October,  and  obtained  from  each 
plant  (which  ocenpied  a  square  yard)  about  sixty 
pounds  of  green  grass.  1  have  frequently  observ- 
ed it  to  grow  four  inches  in  twenty-four  hours. 
From  the  astonishing  growth,  and  from  the  result 
of  all  my  experiments,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  it  will  yield  ten  times  as  much  grass 
as  any  timothy  or  clover  meadow  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  now  (loth  October)  as  green  as  it 
was  in  June,  and  animals  are  remarkably  fond  of ' mn^ta^^Aa^V^ta^Te 


and  cures  without  difficulty 

Joseph  B.  Ogleshy. 
Of  Jefferson  Co.  Kentucky. 

Guinea  grass,  according  to  Browne, is  a  species 
of  Ilolcus,  the  characters  of  which,  be  sa3'S,  agree 
pretty  well  with  those  of  Panicum  in  general,  but 
the  flowers  commonly  grow  very  luxuriant,  and 
though  often  hermaphrodite,  are  generally  observ- 
ed to  be  male  and  female,  distinct,  surrounded 
by  separate  involucres,  and  standing  on  distint 
pedicels,  within  the  same  calyx.  See  Browne's 
Civil  and  Natural  History  of  Jamaica.  •  Folio, 
page  366.     London,  17o6. 

Dr.  Martyn  treats  of  it  under  the  genera  Ilolcus 
and  Panicum. 

Mr.  Correa  de  Serra  informs  me,  that  in  "  the 
botanic  garden  at  Paris,  where  Guinea  grass  has 
been  with  great  care  cultivated  by  Mr.  Thouin, 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Panicum  altissimum, 
and  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  frequent  abortion 
of  either  of  the  sexes,  in  a  great  number  of  flow- 
ers, was  the  reason  why  Browne,  and  other  scru- 
pulous and  literal  Linnean  botanists,  put  it  in  the 
genus  Holcus,  notwithstanding  all  its  characters 
were  of  I'anicum."  Dr.Martyn  describes  it  among 
the  panicums,  under  the  name  of  Panicum  maxi- 
mum, in  the  following  words  : 

Panicum  maximum.  Culms  from  five  to  ten 
feet  high  ;  upright,  simple,  even.  Leaves,  lanceo- 
late, towards  the  top  convolute  and  sharp,  smooth, 
except  at  the  edge,  which  is  rugged,  and  at  the 
base  which  is  rough  haired  Panicle  erect,  a  foot 
long  and  more;  the  lower  branches  in  whorls  the 
upper  iii  pairs.  Florets  numerous,  alternate, 
ovate,  sharpish,  pressed  to  the  raceme;  on  short, 
subflexuose  pedicels.  Spickelets  polygamous. 
Outer  valve  of  the  calyx  very  small,  inner  oblong, 
sharpish,  pale.  Instead  of  the  hermaphrodite, 
there  is  often  a  female  floret,  with  a  male  at  the 
side  of  it,  or  a  female  alone,  without  the  herma- 
phrodite and  male.  Seed,  oblong,  shining.  In 
Jamaica  it  flowers  in  October. 

Directions  for  the  culture  of  Guinea  grass  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Martyn's  edition  of  Miller's 
Gardener's  Dictionary,  under  the  article  Ilolcus 
pertusus. 

Besides  the  account  of  Guinea  grassin  Edwards, 
and  the  Domestic  Encyclopedia,  additional  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  the  Let. 
ters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society,  vol.  5,  and  Young's  Annals  of  Agricul- 
ture, vols.  9  and  13.  All  agree  in  the  extraordi- 
nary fattening  properties  of  this  plant,  and  to 
our  southern  States  it  cannot  fail  of  being  of  in- 
calculable benfit.  J.  JVI. 

FROM  THE   ALBANY  ARGUS. 

Treatise  on  Agriculture. 

SECTION    III. 

Theory  of  Vegetation. 
[Continued  from  No-  20—  page  154.] 
3d.     Of  air  and  its  agency  in  vegetation: 
A  seed  deprived  of  air  will  not  germinate,  and  a  plant 
placed  under  an  exhausted  receiver,  will  soon   perish. 
Even  in  a  close  and  badly  ventilated  garden,   vegetables 
indicate  their  situation  ;  they  are  sickly  in  appearance, 
and  vapid  in  taste.     These  tacts  sufficiently  shew    the 
general   utility  of  air  to  vegetation:  but  this  air  is  not 
iw  the  simple  and  elementary  body,  that  the  anciem 
lymist  described  it  to  be  Priestly  first.  ( 1 )  and  Lavoi- 
sier after  him,  analysed  it  and  found,  that  when   pine, 
it  consisted  of  aoout  70  parts  of  azote,  2?  of  oxigen 

(1)  See  PriesUy's  Experiments  and  Observations  on 


) 
state,  it  is  loaded  with  foreign  and  liglit  bodies,  such 
as  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  vapours,  thfi  seeds  of 
plants  and  the  eggs  of  insects,  Sec.  It  is  to  this  aggre- 
gate, that  vegetation  owes  the  services  rendered  to  it 
by  air?  And  if  not,  to  how  mam  and  to  vfhtch,  of  its 
regular  constituents  are  we  to  ascribe  them.'  This 
enrpi  py  will  form  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

All  vegetables  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  give 
■  ::ote  ;  and  some  of  llieni  [cabbages,  radishes  &c  ]  eivi 
it  in  great  quantity  This  abundance,  combined  with 
the  fact,  that  vegetation  is  always  vigorous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  dead  animal  matter,  led  to  the  opinion, 
that  azote  contributed  largely  to  the  growth  of  plants  . 
but  experiments,  more  exactly  made  and  often  repeat- 
ed, disprove  this  opinion,  and  show  that  in  any  quan- 
tity it  is  unnecessary,  and  that  ill  a  certain  proportion  it 
is  fatal  to  vegetation. 

In  hydrogen  gas,  plants  are  found  to  be  variously  :.'- 
fected,  according  to  their  local   situation;    if  mht 
ants  of  mountains,  they  soon  perish — if  of  plains,  tii  y 
shew  a  constant  debility— but  if  of  marshy  grounds', 
their  growth  is  not  impeded. 

Carbonic  acid  is  formed  and  given  out  during  the 
processes  of  fermentation,  putrefaction,  respiration, 
&c.  and  makes  28  parts  out  of  10'J  of  atmospheric  air  . 
It  is  composed  (according  to  Davy)  of  oxigen  and  car- 
bon, in  the  proportion  of  34  of  the  former'to  13  of  the 
latter.  It  combines  freely  with  many  different  bodies. 
animals  and  vegetables  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
it ;  for  the  coal  which  they  give  on  combustion,  is  but 
carbon  united  to  a  little  oxigen,  &c.  Priestly  was 
first  to  discover,  that  plants  absorb- J  carbonic  acid; 
and  Ingenhouse,  Sennebier  and  De  Saussure  have  prov- 
ed, that  it  is  their  principal  aliment.  Indeed  the  great 
consumption  made  of  it,  cannot  be  explained  by  auy 
natural  process,  excepting  that  of  vegetation.  On  this 
head,  we  cannot  do  better  than  digest  the  experiments 
of  the  last  of  these  chy  mists  into  a  few  distinct  propo- 
sitions;^) 

l.In  pure  carbonic  acid  gas,  seeds  will  swell,  but 
not  germinate.  2.  United  with  water  this  gas  hastens 
vegetation.  3.  Air  containing  more  than  one  twelfth 
part  of  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  is  most  favourable 
to  vegetation.  4.  Turf,  or  other  carbonaceous  earth, 
which  contains  much  carbonic  acid,  is  unfavorable  to 
vegetation  until  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
atmospheric  air,  or  of  lime,  &c.  5.  If  slacked  lime  bu 
applied  to  a  plant,  its  growth  will  be  impaired,  until 
the  lime  shall  have  recovered  the  carbonic  acid  it  lost 
by  calcination.  6.  Plants  kept  in  an  artificial  atmos- 
phere and  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  yield,  on  com- 
bustion, more  of  that  acid  than  plants  of  the  same  kind 
and  weight  growing  in  atmospheric  air.  7.  When  plants 
are  exposed  to  air  and  sunshine,  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  atmosphere  is  consumed,  and  a  portion  of  oxigen 
left  in  its  place.  If  new  supplies  of  carbonic  acid  be 
given  to  the  air,  the  same  result  follows  ;  whence  it  has 
been  concluded,  that  air  furnishes  carbonic  acid  to  the 
plant,  and  the  plant  furnishes  oxigen  to  the  air.  This 
double  function  of  absorption  and  respiration,  is  per- 
formed by  the  green  leaves  of  plants.  (3)  8.  Carbon 
is  to  vegetation,  what  oxigen  is  to  animal  life  ;  it  gives 
support  by  purifying  the  liquids  and  rendering  the  sol- 
ids more  compact. 

4th.  Otiight,  heat,  and  electricity,  and  their  agency 
in  vegetation. 

When  deprived  of  light,  plants  are  pale,  lax  and 
dropsical ;  restored  to  it,  they  recover  their  colorconsis- 
tency  and  odour.  If  aplant'be  placed  in  a  cellar,  into 
which  is  admitted  a  small  portion  of  light  through  a 
window  or  cranny,  thither  the  plant  directs  its  growth 
and  even  acquires  an  unnatural  length  in  its  attempt  to 
reach  it.  (4)  These  facts  admitted,  no  one  can  doubt 
the  agency,  of  light  in  vegetation  ;  but  in  relation  to  this 
agency,  various  opinions  ex. st ;  one,  that  light  enters 
vegetable  matter  and  combines  with  it,  another,  that  it 
makes  no  part  either  of  the  vegetable  or  of  its  aliment, 
lut  directly  influences  substances  which  are  alimenta- 
ry ;  (5)  and  a  third,  that  besides  the  last  effect,  it  stimu- 

(21  Hecherches  chymiques  sur  la  vegetation,  chap,  ii. 
(3)  This  was  a  discovery  of  Sennebier. 
(41  It  is  by  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  that  gardeners 
bleach  chicony  andcellerv,  &c- 
(5)  Sec  Fourcroy,  vol.  v'iii. 
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fates  the  organs  of  plants  to  the  exercise  of  their  natu- 
ral functions.  (6) 

Without  doing  more  than  state  these  opinions,  we 
proceed  to  offer  the  results  of  many  experiments  on 
this  subject.  1st.  That  in  the  dark,  no  oxigen  is  pro- 
ducer!, nor  any  carbonic  acid  absorbed  ;  on  the  contra 
lv,  oxigen  is  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  produced  2d 
That  plants  exposed  to  light,  produced  oxigen  gas  in 
water.  3d  That  liffht  is  essential  to  vegetable  transpi- 
ration; as  this  process  never  takes  place  during'  the 
night,  but  is  copious  during  the  'ay;  and,  4th:  That 
plants  raised  in  the  dark,  abound  in  watery,  and  saccha 
rine  juices — but  are  deficient  in  woody  fibre,  oil,  and 
resins;  whence  it  is  concluded,  that  saccharine  com- 
pounds are  formed  in  the  night,  and  oil,  resins,  &c.  in 
the  day. 

When  the  weather  is  at  or  below  the  freezing  point, 
the  sap  of  pi  ints  remains  suspi  mled  and  hardened  in 
the  alburnum  ;  (7)  but  on  the  application  of  neat,  whe- 
ther naturally  or  artificially  excited,  this  sap  is  render- 
ed fluid,  is  put  into  motion  and  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 
Under  the  same  impulse,  through  the  medium  of  the 
earth,  the  roots  open  their  pores,  receive  nutritive  jui- 
ces, and  carry  them  to  the  heart  of  the  plant.  The 
leaves,  being  now  developed,  begin  and  continue  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  till  winter  again,  in  the  e- 
conomy  of  nature,  suspends  the  operations  of  the  ma- 
chine. Nor  is  its  action  confined  to  the  circulation  of 
vegetable  juices,  without  vapour  (its  legitimate  off 
spring)  the  fountain  and  the  shower  would  be  unknown 
—  nor  would  the  great  processes  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble fermentation  and  decomposition  go  on.  Without 
rain  or  other  means  of  ameliorating  the  soil,  what 
would  be  the  aspect  of  the  globe  ?  what  the  state  of 
vegetation  ?  what  the  situation  of  man  ? 

The  diffusion  of  electrical  matter,  found  in  the  air, 
and  in  all  other  substances-,  furnishes  a  presumption 
that  it  is  an  efficient  agent  in  vegetation.  Nollet  and 
others  have  thought  that  artificially  employed,  it  favor- 
ed the  germination  of  seeds,  and  the  growth  of  plants  ; 
and  Mr.  Davy  "  found,  that  corn  sprouted' more  rapid- 
ly in  water,  positively  electrified  by  the  voltaic  battery, 
than  in  water  nega'ively  electrified'*  (ft)  These  opinions 
have  not  escaped  contradiction,  and  tee  do  not  profess 
to  decide,  where  doctors  disagree. 

5th .  Of  stable  yard  manure,  lime,  marl,  and  gypsum  and 
their  agency  in  vegetation: 

We  have  all  ea  ,y  said,  that  vegetables  in  the  last  stage 
of  decomposition,  yield  a  black  or  brown  powder,  which 
Mr.  Davy  calls  .1  "peculiar  extractive  matter  of  fertilising 
quality,"  and  which  the  chyniists  of  France  have  deno- 
minated terrean  This  vegetable  residuum  is  the  simple 
mean  employed  by  nature  to  re-establish  that  principle 
of  fertility  in  the  soil,  which  the  wants  of  man  and 
other  animals  are  constantly  drawing  from  it.  It  was 
fust  analysed  liy  Hassenfratz,  who  found  it  to  contain 
an  oily  extractive  and  carbonaceous  matter,  charged 
with  hydrogen  ;  the  acetates  and  benzoates  of  potash, 
lime  and  ammoniac ;  the  sulphates  and  muriates  of 
potash,  and  a  soapy  substance,  previously  noticed  by 
Bergman.  Among  other  properties  (and  which  shows 
its  combustible  character)  is  that  of  absorbing,  from  at- 
mospheric  air,  its  oxigen,  and  leaving  it  only  azote. 
This  was  discovered  by  Ingenhouse,  who,  with  De 
Satissnre  and  Bracconnet,  pursued  the  subject  by  ma- 
ny new  and  interesting  experiments,  the  result  of  which 
is — 

1  That  the  oxigen  thus  absorbed,  deprives  the  ter- 
rean of  part  of  its  carbon,  which  t  renders  soluble  and 
converts  into  mucilage  and 

2.  That  the  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  process, 
combines  with  the  mucilage,  and  with  it  is  absorbed 
by  the  roots  of  plants. 

If  we  put  a  plant  and  a  quantity  of  slacked  lime  un- 
der the  same  receiver,  the  plant  will  perish,  because 
the  lime  will  take  from  the  most  atmospheric  air  all  the 
carbonic  acid  it  contains,  and  thus  starve  the  plant. 
Vegetables,  placed  near  heaps  of  lime  in  the  open  air. 
suffer  from  the  same  cause  and  in  the  sane  wafr;  but 
though  lime,  in  large  quantities,  destroys  vegetation, 
in  small  quantities  it  renders  vegetation  more  vigor- 
ous. Its  action  is  of  two  kinds— mechanical,  andchjm- 
ical ;  the  first  is  a  mere  division  of  the  soil,  by  an  inter- 
Oil  See  Ohcptal  on  vegetation. 

(7)  Knight's  Observations,'  &c- 

i>>)  Liavy's  Elements. 


position  between  its  parts  ;  the  second,  the  faculty  of 
rendering  soluble  vegetable  matter,  and  reducing  it  to 
the  condition  of  terreau. 

The  mechanical  agency  ascribed  to  lime,  belongs  also 
to  marie  and  to  ashes,  and  in  an  equal  degree — but  their 
chymical  operation,  though  similar,  is  less.   (9) 

Gypsum  is  composed  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid.  May- 
er was  the  first  to  present  to  the  public  a  series  of  ex- 
periments upon  it,  in  its  relation  to  agriculture.  Many 
chymists  have  followed  him,  and  a  great  variety  of  opi- 
nion yet  exists  with  regard  to  its  mode  of  operation. 
Yvart  thinks,  that  the  action  of  gypsum  is  exclusively 
the  effect  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  winch  enters  into  its 
composition,  and  founds  this  opinion  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  ashes  of  turf,  which  contain  sulphate  of  iron 
and  sulphate  of  alumina,  have  the  same  action  upon 
vegetation  as  gypsum.  l.aysterie,  observing  that  plants, 
whose  roots  were  nearest  the  surface  of  the  soil,  were 
most  acted  upon  by  plaster,  concludes,  that  gypsum 
takes  from  the  atmosphere  the  elements  of  vegetable 
life  and  transmits  them  directly  to  plants  !  Bose  inti- 
mates, that  the  septic  quality  of  gypsum  [which  he  takes 
for  granted]  best  explains  its  action  on  vegetation  ;  but 
this  opinion  is  subverted  by  the  experiments  of  Mr  Da-, 
vy  who  found,  that  of  two  parcels  of  minced  veal,  the 
one  mixed  with  gypsum,  the  other  left  by  itselfj  and 
both  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  the  latter  was  the 
first  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  putrefaction.  Mr.  Davy's 
own  belief  on  this  subject  is,  that  it  makes  part  of  the 
food  of  vegetables,  is  received  into  the  plant  and  com- 
bined with'  it-  The  last  opinion  we  shall  offer  on  Ibis 
head,  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Chaptal.  "  Of  all  sub- 
stances, gypsum  is  that  of  whose  action  we  know  the 
least.  The  prodigious  effect  it  has  on  the  whole  race 
of  trefoils  (clover.  &.C.)  cannot  be  explained  by  any  me- 
chanical agency — the  quantity  applied  being  so  small— 
nor  by  any  stimulating  power — since  gypsum,  raw  oi 
roasted,  has  nearly  the  same  effect;  nor  by  any  absorb- 
ent quality,  as  it  only  acts  when  applied  to  the  leaves. 
If  permitted  to  conjecture  its  mode  of  operation,  we 
should  say,  that  its  effect  being  greatest  yvhen  applied 
to  the  yvet  leaves  of  vegetables,  it  may  have  the  faculty 
of  absorbing  and  giving  out  yvater  and  carbonic  ac.d, 
little  by  little,  to  the  growing  plant.  It  may  also  he 
considered  as  an  aliment  in  itself  an  idea  much  sup 
ported  by  Mr  Davy's  experiments,  which  shew,  that 
the  ashes  of  clover  yield  gypsum,  though  the  clover 
be  raised  on  soils  not  naturally  containing  that  sub- 
stance." 


(9)  Vegetable    ashes 
earthy  saline  matter. 


lime,  combined  with 
[to  be  continued] 


HYDROPHOMA. 


ELM-woon,  Aug.  10th,  1819, 
Mb  Skisner,— I   perceive    that   the    present    time, 
though   in  common  with  every  mid  summer,  exciting 
some  alarm,  has  awakened  the  attention  of  the  public  in 
no   common    degree    to    Hydrophobia,  and    becomes  a 
suitable  opportunity  for  every  one  who  has  any   skill  or 
knoyvledge  in  that  disease  to  lend  his  aid.     It  yvould  be 
criminal  for  any  man  to  impose  his  theories  on  the  pub- 
lic, in  a  disease,  that  gives    to  his  fellow   creature  but 
one  fleeting   opportunity,  to  avert  the    shaft  of  death. 
One  object  in  the   present  communication,   istoren.mil 
the  public,  that  a  few  years  back,  a  benevolent  Societ) 
yvas  formed  in  Baltimore,  to  prevent  the   poor,  and  su 
perstitious  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Quacks,  and 
Patentees  of  Nostrums,  and  to  bring  cases  of  threaten- 
ed  or  actual  Hydrophobia,  under  the  management  of 
regular   1'lnsicians.- The    Hev.  Dr.    Inclis  was  made 
President,  and   Drs-  Smith,  Donalhson,  Bakhi,  Pagf, 
C.ibson,  and  \\  iLKiss  were  appointed  a  board  of  mana- 
gers.    As  an  excitement  to  cause  patients  to  be  brought 
in  from  the  country,  it  was  agreed,  that  their  boarding 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  finds   of  the    Society,  when 
tlry  were   unable    to  pay,  and    in  no    case   should   any- 
thing be  charged  for  medicine.     It  yvas  stipulated  at  the 
offset  of  the  Soeiety.  that    whatever  internal  remedies 
mielit  be  used,  that  in  no  case  should,  the  knifi,  o- caus- 
tic be  omitted  ;   for  it  was   en  tl  is    point,  namely,  «  be, 
lief  that  the  onln  means  >f  safety,  WflJ  to  be  expected  j'\  am  in- 
stantly extirpating  (lie  diseased  part,  and  attending  In  the 
'iwimtd,  that  the   Society   eiuiiatie'..     Itniiln,  there- 
fore well    be    railed  the    Benevolent   Surgical    Socie'v. 
for  Hie  Prevention  of  ifydrophdbia.    it  was  too  obvi- 


ous there  existed  a  disposition  in  the  public  minel,  to 
ntglect  the  wound,  and  trust  to  any  external  or  inter- 
nal application  that  might  be  suggested  by  that  set  of 
gentry  yvho  are  ever  watching  the  tide  of  credulity  to 
cast  in  their  bait.  It  was  those  fellows  yvho  in  Pliny's 
day,  cut  off  a  joint  of  the  dog's  tail,  to  prevent  Hydro- 
phobia but  yvhen  th.it  trick  failed,  they  yvent  to  the 
other  extremity  of  the  animal,  and  mutilated  the  poor 
dog's  tongue,  by  cutting  out  one  of  the  leaders,  pre- 
tending it  yvas  a  worm  that  caused  madness  ;  and,  for 
this,  they  obtained  a  dollar.  When  this  barbarous 
practice  also  failed,  which 'continued  till  lately,  they  • 
wisely  yvent  to  the  patient,  where  they  could  obtain  a 
better  fee,  and  more  durable  practice.  Hence  the  intro- 
duction of  Argillaceous  stones,  that  excite  yvonder  by 
adhering  to  the  wound,  and  of  the  following  list  of  in? 
fallibles  each  of  which  has  seime  peculiar  mark  to  recom. 
mend  it;  Liver-wort,  which  has  something  uncommon  in 
the  substance  of  its  foliage.  Jlyoseris  amplexicaulis  in  the 
veins  of  its  radical  leaves,  .tinagallis  Scultellaria,  anil 
lledysarium  Polistachia  in  their  capsi.les,  all  of  which 
have  their  advocates,  who  can  boast  of  their  hundred 
supposed  cures.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  wheie su- 
perstition spreads  her  ebon  wings,  from  thence  we  hear 
of  those  nostrums,  and  of  numerous  deaths  from  Hyelro- 
phobia.  It  yvould  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Littany 
to  insert  a  prayer  to  be  delivered  from  Quackery,  as 
also  from  superstition— no  painter  ever  attempteel  this 
monster,  because  he  would  soon  find  it  impossible  t» 
form  any  image  of  a  being  that  required  organs,  con- 
structed to  hear  only  what  wasfabulous,  anel  swallow 
nothing  th.  t  yvas  not  monstrous.  Scultellaria  ii  that  be 
the  medicine  alluded  to  by  Drs.  Stillwell,  anel  Hon- 
osoN,  is  a  powerful  bitter,  and  probably  a  narcotic  ;  i!  it 
be  St.  Jutegrifolia.  With  due  respect  for  the  judgment  of 
liiese  gentry,  I  suspect  they  will  never  find  another 
case  to  suit  Scultellaria  so  well.  It  certainly  was  ape. 
culiarcase,  anil  was  one  of  those  anomalous  cases  that 
might  stand  between  Hydrophobia  and  Tetanus,  orfonn 
a  link  with  Histelitis  or  Histeria.  That  Histena  is  some 
times  accompanied  with  a  dread  of  yvater,  1  have  the 
history  ot  two  cases  to  prove;  anel  that  the  bite  of  a  ri<  g 
not  mad  will  produce  disagreeable  irritations,  ending  in 
permanent  Contractions  ot  the  fingers  or  wrist.  1  have 
also  proo'.  Hark  anil  wme  1  think  yvould  have  answered 
the  New-York  case,  as  well  as  Scultellaria  The  wri- 
ter of  the  above  has  nothing  to  boast  as  to  his  peculiar 
knoyvledge  in  Hydrophobia,  but  he  has  attended  to  it 
with  only  one  idea  of  remedy  for  twenty  years,  and  has 
met  with  twelve  or  fifteen  cases  of  complete  inoccula- 
tion  of  the  vim's;  all  of  which,  have  been  extirpated  in 
various  times,  from  one  hour  to  three  days  after  the 
bite,  and  all  yvith  equal  success.  In  one  case  there 
were  twelve  superficial  yvouneU,  and  in  this  case,  a 
horse  and  a  cow  bitten  at  the  same  time  and  plaee  per- 
ished, and  if,  by  the  intricacy  of  the  wound,  no  other 
means  yvere  practicable  he  would  trust  to  suppuration 
of  the  wound,  for  a  month,  to  all  the  medicine  in  the 
Pbarmacopcca. 

An  eminent  practitioner  in  this  state,  told  the  writer 
of  this,  that  he  had  during  his  practice,  forty  cases  of 
bites,  by  animals,  supposed  to  be  mad,  all  of  which 
were  successfully  treated  by  suppurating  the  wound  with 
mercurials:  this  is  some  proof  an  alliance  with  Tela* 
nets;  a  proof  that  the  disease  may  be  made  local,  anel  to 
exhaust  its  virus  without  affecting  the  system.  The 
vegetable  caustic  heap  tip  on  a  mortar,  yvith  a  li  tie  wa- 
ter to  the  consistence  of  thin  cream,  and  injected  into 
the  wound,  or  thrust  in  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil  or 
with  a  Bausu  of  linen  wrapped  up  round,  a  knitting 
needle,  so  as  to  make  a  firm  roll,  as  big  as  the  yvound, 
I  will  in  one  minnte  make  the  yvound  as  large  again  as 
at  first,  taking  off  all  the  diseased  part— anil  it  must  be 
a  ragged  yvound  indeed,  that  the  caustic  from  an  elas- 
tic bap;  syringe,  especially  when  made  a  little  thinner, 
will  not  clear  out.  A  little  vinegar  injected  will  in- 
stantly stop  the  caustic  from  corroding  too  freely—  seme 
suppurating  ointment,  moeie  with  A'enice  turpentine, 
and  red  precipitate  will  keep  the  wound  in  good  puru- 
lent condition,  and  the  longer  the  better. 

It  is  most  earnestly  recommended  to  all  the  towns 
and  cities  in  the  United  States,  to  form  Societies  upon 
the  same  plan  as  that  in  Baltimore,  as  the  most  sure 
way  of  arresting  Hydrophobia-  for  it  only  r.  quins  to 
betaken  out  of  the'  ham:  •  of  the  ignorant  and  supersti- 
ijous,  to  be  rendered  one  of  the  most  unlikely  diseases 
to  produee  death'  S1LA  ANUS. 
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The  I9lh  day  of  August  lias  passed  -twelve  month- 
have  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  Maryland 
Censor,  and  the  American  Farmer  stands  now  on  its  own 
footing.  All  obligations  to  the  subscribers  to  the  Aiarg- 
land  Censor  haying  been  faithfully  and  honestly  dis 
charged,  it  remains  no*  for  those  who  received  that  pa 
per,  and  the  American  Farmer  in  lieu  of  it,  to  discharge 
their  part  of  the  obligation  by  paying  up  their  dues- 
No  disrespect  whatever  is  intended  towards  thost 
whose  papers  have  been  stopped  in  consequence  of 
their  not  having  paid  up— It  is  altogether  an  all'air  of 
common,  downright,  fair  dealing  between  man  and 
mail.— To  such  subscribers  we  can  say  — you  have  had 
my  paper  for  your  benefit,  on  which  my  money  and  time 
and  labour  Have  been  expended  :— It  is  but  honest  that 
you  should  /io-i>  pay  since  you  were  not  comp'lleil  to  take 
the  paper. —  There  are  amongst  those  who  have  negl  ct- 
ed  to  pay'-  m  my  gentlemen  no  doubt,  who  have,  some 
forgotten,  and  others  postponed,  from  day  to  day,  yet- 
yet  while  iliey  forget  and  postpone— the  editor's  ex 
pences  are  gomg  on—  his  family  must  live — the  farmer'; 
beef,  and  his  chickens,  and  his  potatoes  and  his  corn 
meal  must  be  bought  and  paid  fir.— To  be  brief,— we 
set  out  with  one  cardinal  rule,  on  which  not  only  the 
utilitv,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  paper  depends — 
W.  must  be  paid  for  the  paper  ;  we  will  not,  because  we 
cannot,  send  it  to  any  one  far  nothing-.  Those  who  think 
it  not  worth  the  money,  will,  of  course,  not  patronise 
it;— and  the  best  patronage  is  the  price  of  subscrip- 
tion, paid,  at  least,  half  yearly,  in  advance. 

A  Rkvjest.— The  Editor  of  the  Baltimore  American 
Farmer,  respi-ctfuhy  r-quests  the  favor  of  any  of  his 
subscribers  to  send  him  a  small  parcel,  say  half  pint 
more  or  less,  of  Egyptian  Minorca  Si  Talavera  Wheats. 
Aiso,  a  sir  all  parcel  of  ear'y  '."orn  -stating  the  time  it 
usually  takes  to  ripen  Any  other  rare  or  valuable 
seed  or  grain  will  be  received  with  great  thankful 
ness- 

The  EJitor  has  had  fn  quent  applicat  ons  from  Agri- 
cultural Societies  for  those  .irticles,  and  his  object  in 
making  this  request  is,  to  enable  him  to  gratify  these 
applications. 

Ed. tors  of  iv  wspapers  would  serve  the  cause  of  Agri- 
culture by  copying  tins  request. 


it  is  said,  they  are  more  fortunate,  having  had  partial 

ins. 

It  is  also  said,  the  counties  adjoining  Charles,  St.  Ma- 
ry's and  Calvert,  suffer  from  drought  as  much,  if  not 
noiv,  than  we  do. 

I  may  truly  say,  our  prospects  of  a  crop  are  much 
worse  than  it  was  several  years  since.  The  cold  stun- 
ner, was  believed  to  be  worse  than  any  in  the  memory 
of  our  old-st  inhabitants,  yet  our  corn  kept  green  and 
promised  something.  Many  now  have  scarcely  a  hope 
if  making  any  Some  of  my  neighbours  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  complete  the  planting  of  their  tobacco  crops 
-and  it  was  thought  three  weeks  ago,. that  prospects 
were  good,  but  now  they  are  gloomy  in  the  extreme— 
we  have  no  garden  vegetables,  and  our  crops  ol  hay 
short.  The  account  given  you  is  not  exaggerated.  In- 
d.-ed  I  feel  fully  impressed,  that  if  you  could  at  this  time- 
take  a  view  of  the  district  of  country  mentioned,  ypu 
would  say,  the  appearance  for  a  next  year's  support  are 
more  deplorable  than  the  statement  now  given. 

Prince  George's  County,  Aug.  12,  1819. 

Heir  Sh — I  had  prepared  so  tie  parcels  of  Chile  Wheat. 
the  produce  of  that  which  you  sent  me  last  fall,  to  bt 
forwarded  to  you  to  day,  but  the  gentleman  who  was  to 
carry  them  has  disappointed  me  ;  they  shall  be  sent  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  an  opportunity. 

\Ve  are  suffering  here  from  the  severest  drought  ever 
known  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  has  not  been 
a  rain  to  wet  the  roots  of  the  Corn  or  Tobacco,  since 
Whitsuntide.  There  cannot  possibly  be  as  much  Corn 
made  hi  our  part  of  the  country,  as  will  last  the  winter 
out.  'The  tobacco  crop  has  almost  entirely  failed.  Cal 
vert,  Charles,  and  St.  Mary's,  are  as  bauiy  oil  as  we  arc. 


New  York,  Aug.  IB. 
By  the  Hector,  Gillender,  which  sailed  from 
Liverpool  on  the*&6th  June,  we  have  received 
London  papers  to  the  23d,  and  Liverpool  to  the 
l2jth  of  that  month. 

The  citizens  of  Liverpool  were  gratified,  and 
astonished  by  the  arrival,  at  that  port,  on  the  21st 
of  June,  of  the  beautiful  steam  ship  Savannah, 
Capt.  Rogers,  in  26  days  from  Savannah,  and  21 
from  land"' to  land.  She  was  five  days  in  the  chan- 
el-before  she  got  up  to  Liverpool,  and  worked 
i'j-hteen  days  of  the  passage.     She  is 


iici-herore  sue  ". 
'iejj|pi}gine  eight 
'J^^rst  ship  on 


We  had  intended,  at  first,  to  have  given  the  whole  of 
Mr.  .Madison's  able  address  in  this  paper  j  but,  r^  fleeting 
that  all  our  suoscribers  file  their  papers,  we  concluded 
to  divide  it,  so  as  to  give  a  greater  variety  of  matter. 
It  will  be  continued  in  the  next  two  numbers. 


The  following  letters,  from  valued  friends  in  Prince 
George's,  reminds  us  of  a  suggestion  we  have  often 
thought  of  making — that  if  the  writers  of  the  numerous 
letters  we  receive  from  all  quarters,  would  be  good 
enough  to  mention,  in  short,  general  terms,  the  nature 
of  the  season,  and  the  prospect  as  to  the  prevailing 
cr  >ps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  writers,  it  would  be 
highly  satisfactory,  as  such  notices  might  be  made  the 
basis  of  periodical  reports,  from  which  an  estimate 
might  be  formed  as  to  the  probable  abundance  or  scar- 
city of  any  particular  article  Accurate  reports  of  this 
kind  would  promote  regularity  and  uniformity  in  the 
prices  of  country  produce,  and  the  hard  earned  fruit  of 
the  husbandman's  labour  would  no  longer  be  so  liable  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  ever  fluctuating  market. 

Prince  George's  County,  Aug.  15. 

We  have  little  or  no  ram  this  season.  Our  crops  of 
corn  are  lost.  Many  fields,  with  the  most  favourable 
Weather  will  not  produce  a  fourth  of  what  they  promis- 
ed a  few  weeks  past,  and  some  little  more  than  fodder 
Our  toba'-co  crops  are  wretched  in  the  extreme ;  not 
planted  by  nearly  one  half,  and  what  is  standng  burn- 
ing up  Our  pastures  might  be  burnt  as  we  do  the 
broom  sedge  in  March  and  April.  Our  best  springs 
have  greatly  failed,  and  in  many  places  man  and  beast 
suffer  for  the  want  of  water.  Our  mill  races  quite  drv 
for  weeks  past,  and  yet,  thank  God,  we  are  blest  with 
health.  Th.s  statement,  will  include  all  the  lower  part 
of  this  count,  y  from  Upper  Marlboro'  down ;  above  that, 


CHOLERA   MORBUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Sir — No  di  -order,  perhaps,  at  this  season  of  the 
vear,  is  more  fatal,  especially  among  children, 
than  that   which  is  called  Cholera  Morbus;  an 
fur  a  simple  and  infallible  remedy,  we  cannot  fef 
too  grateful.  1  was  awakened  very  early  on  Mori 
lay   morning    last  —  me  of  my  children,  a  girl, 
li-ec?    five   years,   being   suddenly  and   violeuti 
-eized  with  this  complaint — vomiting  and   purgr 
ing,  at  short  intervals,  until  day  light.    I  had  no- 
ticed   the  annexed  prescription  in    some  lit  oui 
papers,  and  as  early  as   I  could,  procured  am; 
burned,  as  directed,  a^lcw,  soft  cm  k.   Having  no 
milk  handy,  after  rubbing  the  cork  to  a   powder, 
I  mixed   the  whole  quantity  with  some  molasses 
and  water,  strained  it  and  administered  to  the 
child  about  one  third  of  it,  which  instantaneously 
and  effectually  relieved  her.     She  ceased  to  vo 
mit,  played  about  as  usual,  though  somewhat  lan- 
guidly, and  had  no  evacuation  until  Wednesday 
morning,  which  was  healthy,  and  the  child  is  now 
in  perfect  health.   From  its  great  apparent  astrin 
•jency,  I  had  prepared  to  dose  the  child  with  oil; 
out  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  little  alarm  this 
circumstance  excited,  being  dissipated,  I  saw  no 
immediate  necessity  for  administering  it.   I  think 
vou  will  do  a  serv.ee  to  the  community,  by  repub 
lishing  the  following  article  in  your  useful  paper. 

A  Pauent. 

A  writer,  under  the  signature  of  Medicos,  in  the  New 
York  Daily  Advertiser,  offers  the  following  as  a  certain 
cure  for  the  Cholera  Moriids. 

Take  a  cork  and  burn  it  thoroughly  in  the  fire ;  when 
it  ceases  to  blaze,  mix  it  upon  a  plate  with  a  little  milk 
and  water,  or  any  thing  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
and  repeat  the  dose  till  the  disorder  ceases  which  it 
commonly  does  in  the  second  or  third  administration  of 
the  remedy,  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  is  immediately 
corrected,  and  the  effect  instantaneous. 

Receipt  for  Destroying  the  Fly  in   Turnips. 
(let  some  waste  Tobacco  from   the  Tobacconist,  and 
dry  it  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  pan  over  the  fire  ;  afterwards 
pound  it  into  liusl.  and  sow  ,t  over  the  land  where  your 
turnip  is  sowed,  and  it  will  preserve  it  from  the  Fly. 


p  on  this  construction  that  has  under- 
rakon  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic:  she  was  built 
in  this  city,  and  is  319  tons. 


'  Arrived  at  Quebec,  9th   inst.  H.  B.  M.  ship 
..'vrene,  with  go'iO.OOO  J  ship  Nautilus,  42  days 
from  Jamaica,  with   liio  troops;  ship  Ocean,  Da- 
is, from  do.  with  210  troops;  brig  Sheatham,  from 
underlain!,  with  80  settlers.     Hart  of  the  above 
troops  are  to  be  disbanded  at  Quebec. 

Sudden  Death.—  Died  lately  on  the  plantation  of  Mr. 

B  s,  in  South  Carolina,  a  Negro  Wench,  (a  field 

hand,)  wnile  in  the  act  of  hoeing  a  hill  of  corn,  aged 
45  —Her  friends,  who  attended  to  lay  her  out,  found 
athed  round  her  the  handle  of  a  frying  pan,  which  site 
oad  substituted  in  lieu  of  a  corset,  well  secured  by 
pieces  of  rope,  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  her 
untimely  exit. 

'\V.  H.  OrC.  Wright,  who  has  established 
1'inself  on  Bowly\  Wharf,  for  the  sale  of  Coun- 
try Produce  on  com  mission,  has  engaged  to  lur- 
n  sh  the  Editor  with  an  account  of  actual  sales  ot 
ountry  Produce  on  several  days  in  each  week, 
i'hus  the  farmers  may  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  our 
,ist  of  prices,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  he 
iad  himself  made  the  sales. 

To  the  gentlemen  from  whom  we  have  hitherto 
outlined  this  information, and  in  whom  every  con- 
dolence is  to  be  had.  we  return  our  sincere  thanks 
— but,  not  having  leisure  to  make  a  weekly  tour  of 
the  wharves,  we  have  taken  this  method  of  procur- 
ing exact  intelligence,  particularly  as  to  sales  of 

OOltS WHEAT RYE — OATS  and  TOBACCO. 


Sfl/es  of  Country  Produce,  ascertained  by  actual 
Hales,  and  reported  for  the  American  Farmer, 
by  IF.  11.  Ue  IVright — Commission  Merchant, 
Baltimore. 

Tobacco — Eight  hhds.  crop,  from  Benedict — ■ 
C.  S.  Smith's,  sold  by  Dare  and  Chesley,  at  10 
and  812 — Virginia  Tobacco,  6  1-2  to  88 — Sales 
if  common  Richmond  Tobacco,  by  M'Oonaid  and 
Sons,  at  g6  50— Wheat,  White,  1  Ob  to  8 1  lo- 
cales on  Wednesday,  at  Si  08— Red,  1  2  to 
gl  or — Sales  Saturday,  at  1  01  toSl  03— Yes- 
terday, 8  I  06 — Corn,  5 j  to  57  cents — Oats,  40  to 

45 Rye,  50  to  53 — North  Carolina  Staples  as 

;jer  last  report. 

Live  Stock — Mr.  Rusk  purchased  during  the 
last  week,  15  tatted  cattle,  picked  from  a  drove  of 
15,  for  which  he  paid  88  50  per  cwt.  (for  the  nett 
Butcher  iS  meat — let  tins  hereafier  be  uud*r- 
stoodl;  They  were  brought  from  the  South 
lii  anch  of  Potomac,  latted  by  Wm.  Cunuin^liaui, 
i. id  of  superior  quality. 

Fish— Shad,  No.   1,  8"— No.  2.  %r>  50—  Her- 
nns.  No.  l,  8'^  7*5 — "ii  i  '-.ile  and  retail,  &; — 
No.  3,  whaleaale,  S2   25— -itetail,  S'-i  50— iiay 
and  Straw  as  last  reported. 
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JiEliF,  Northern  mess 

No  1.  -         -J.  wholesale. 
No  S.    -    -      3 
Bacon,        ... 
Butter,  Ferkin,    wholesale. 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        - 

Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  a  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould,       -        - 
dipt,     - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers,  -        ■ 

Fish,  cod,  dry    -        -, 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  o  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  ... 

middlings, 

rye,  »       • 

Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned,       •       - 
Flax,  - 

Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard, 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house,        • 
Oil,  spermaceti,  -        • 

POKK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime     2d    do. 
cargo      3d    do. 
Plaster, 

ground     ... 
Rice,  .... 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof  gal, 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple, 
Gin,  Holland, 
do. 

do.  N.  England 
lCum,  Jamaica, 
American, 
Whiskey, 
Soar,  American,  white, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,  N.  Orleans,     - 
loaf,  ... 

lump,  ... 

Salt,  St.  Lbes,     -        -        -        - 

Liverpool,  ground,   • 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.      middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do.  ... 

TEAS,  Bohca,  ... 

Souchong,       - 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean,        -       • 
unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
«TuQner's,J       •}       • 


<st  proof 
1st  proof 
4th  proof 


1 st  proof 
1st  proof 


box 


lb. 

qtl. 
bbl. 


bbl. 


cask 

busii 
lb. 


gal. 


bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 


lb. 


lb. 
bu. 

lb. 
cwt. 


lb. 


lb. 


16 
1 

S3 
27 

27 
45 
46 
53 
BO 
33 
28 
25 
20 
18 
45 
10 
60 
50 
75 


28 


50 

80 
1  20 


22 
19 
scarce 
15 
65 


3 
2 

6 

7  7 
5  6 
5 

4  I 
4  1 
none 
do 
do 
12 
12 
25 
62  1-2 
75 
I 

I  50 
18 
16 
14 
5 
1 


relail 
9 

7 

6 
5 
5 
4 


1  25 

75 

1  50 

60 

1  50 
75 
35 
18 
9 
19 
12 
25 
20 
70 
75 
12 

7 

6  50 

5 

6  50 
25 
50 
63 
75 
75 

1  25 

1  75 
80 
40 
65 
3 
37 

Zbj 

33 


87 


50 


25 


20 
17 
15 


3 
1  50 


60 


40 
20 
12 


13 


5  50 

7  50 

37 

75 

100 
150 
150 


RATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 

OF  BANK  BILLS. 

Corrected  monthly  for  the  American  Farmer. 


Branches  of  the  U.  States'  Bank  not  paya- 

able  at  Baltimore. 
Boston  Banks 


par 
par 


par 

par 
1  dis. 
1  do. 

par  a  aS-4 
par  a  do. 

1  dis. 


NEW-YORK. 

City  Banks 

NEW-JERSEY. 

State  Bank  Camden 

Trenton,  Newark,  and  Brunswick, 

Mount  Holly  Bridgetown,  &c. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia, 

Stephen  Girard's  Bank, 

Chester,  Easton,  Harrisburg,Montgomery, 

Hulmeville,  Germantown, 
Carlisle  Bank.Chambersburg,  Gettysburg,  )  , 

York,  Lancaster,  and  Columbia  Bridge,  $ 
Carlisle,  (.Agricultural)  nominal. 

Bank  of  Pittsburg,  6a7  1-2  dis. 

Westmoreland,    Bedford,   Brownsville,      ) 

Meadville,  Centre,  Huntingdon,  Milton  > 

DELAWARE. 

Bank  of  Delaware, 

Wilmington  and  Brandywine, 

State  Bank    at    Dover,    and  Branches, 

Laurel, 

Smyrna  and  Milford, 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown  Banks, 

Alexandria   Banks,   (excepting  the   Me-) 
Mechanics  and  the  Franklin.  J 

Mechanics  of  Alexandria,  20 

Franklin  of  Alexandria,  50 

VIRGINIA. 

Bank    of    Virginia,    Farmers'  Bank, 


nominal. 

I  o  1  1-2 
1  a  1  1-2 
1  a  1  1-2 

50  dull 

8 

I 

dis. 

1 

do 

and  ) 


1   1-2 


7  1-2  a  25 
no  sale 

6  1-2  do. 

7  1-2  dis. 


Branches, 
Unchartered  banks,  various 
Saline  and  Parkersburg 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

State  Bank  and  branches 
Newbern  and  Cape  Fear 

SOLI  H  CAROLINA  ANO  GEORGIA, 

Bank  Bills 

OHIO. 

Chillicolhe,  Marietta,  Muskingum,  Urban. "j 
na,  Stubenville,  &c.  I 

Mount  Pleasant,  Montpelier,  New  Lisbon,  ( 
St.  Clairsville,  &c.  J 

Scy  The  above  are  the  present  rates  ;  before  our  next 

report,  they  may  vary  generally  1.2  a  1  per  cent,  except 

those  marked  thus  *,  which  are  more  fluctuating. 

POETRY. 


2io3 


15  a  25* 


ELEGY 

ON  A  LADY  SACRIFICED  T8  GOLD. 

Her  eyes  were  like  the  star-wrought  firmament, 
Etherial  blue,  and  lighted  with  pale  fires, 
Mild  as  the  moon-beams  when  with  shadows  blent, 
Speaking  calm  wishes,  sweet,  yet  chaste  desires. 
On  her  ripe  cheek  the  rose  did  sometimes  blow. 
When  a  quick  mantling  blush  abided  there, 
But  oftener,  the  pale  lily  white  as  snow, 
Sheds  its  soft  hue  beneath  the  shadowy  hair- 
That  hair  seem'd  as  'twas  made  for  aj'e  to  twist, 
Round  captiv'd  hearts  and  never  lei  them  go, 
So  wantonly  it  tangled  round,  and  kiss'd 
Her  lovely  cheek,  blue-eye,  and  brow  of  snow. 
I've  seen  twin  rose-buds  blushing  side  by  side, 
When  morning  dews  the  insect  rabble  sip ; 
But  never  yet  did  hu  ,  or  sweet  abide, 
On  dew-lapp'd  rose,  like  those  on  her  red  lip. 
No  wandering  shepherd,  who  sojourns  awhile 
In  bless'd  Arabia,  where  the  spices  grow, 
E'er  saw  the  morn  of  Mav  wear  such  a  smile, 
Or  knew  such  sweets  as  from  those  lips  did  flow. 

I've  heard  the  turtle  moan  her  round  delay, 
The  breathing  flu'.e,  and  hunter's  mellow  horn, 
Winding  in  softened  distance,  far  away, 
Along  the  hills,  by  answering  echoes  borne  : 


Rut  when  she  spoke,  and  plaintive  smil'd  the  while, 
Op'd  her  red  lip,  and  show'd  the  ivory  row, 
There  was  a  harmony  in  speech  and  smile, 
That  turtle,  flute,  or  horn  did  never  know- 
Thus  clotb'd  with  every  attribute  of  Heav'n, 
She  seem'd  by  holy  Providence  desigp'd 
A  rich  and  bright  temptation,  to  be  giv'n, 
For  some  heroic  act,  or  task  ot  mind. 
But  she  was  thrown  away  upon  a  clod 
Of  senseless  earth,  with  neither  heart  nor  souli 
A  libel  both  on  nature,  and  on  God — 
A  man  who  liv'd  for  gambling  and  the  bowl— 
Who  knew  not  what  a  treasure  he  possess'd, 
But  threw  it  from  him  as  a  worthless  toy, 
And  turn'd  from  where  an  angel  would  have  bless'd, 
To  scenes  of  senseless  riot,  beastly  joy. 
The  animal  was  rich,  and  her  harsh  sire, 
Who  could  not  comprehend  a  greater  good, 
Condemn'd  his  child  to  this  ordeal  of  fire, 
And  sacrifie'd  to  gold  his  flesh  and  blood. 
At  his  command  a  heartless  h»nd  she  gave, 
Surrender'd  a  cold,  shrinking,  lifeless  form, 
And  gave  up  one  so  beautiful  and  brave, 
To  consort  with  a  wretched  earth-born  worm. 
For  wo  was  her  !— she  lov'd  another  man — 
A  man  to  whom  this  husband  was  no  more 
Than  was  the  beast  that  through  the  forest  ran, 
To  the  gay  hunter,  who  his  honors  wore. 
Glory  and  love,  were  his  most  prime  delights, 
But  virtuous  love,  in  truth,  lie  valued  best, 
And  snatch 'd  at  glory,  as  a  heav'nly  light, 
To  waken  love  in  some  high  woman's  breast. 
But  what  of  that!— the  ties  of  gentle  love, 
Are  nought  to  those  that  only  breathe  for  gold  •' 
So  Av'rice  burst  the  bands  affection  wove, 
And  the  bright  victim,  like  a  slave,  was  sold. 
Yet  though  they  drove  her  to  another's  bed, 
They  could  not  make  the  hapless  girl  forget, 
Another  hand  should  to  the  church  have  led. 
Another  heart  her  throbbing  heart  have  met. 
Heart-burning  wishes,  and  heart-sick  disgust. 
By  turns  or  scorch'd  or  froze  her  gentle  blood  ; 
And  life  was  one  hard  struggle  from  the  first, 
To  conquer  hate,  and  quell  love's  raging  flood- 
And  she  did  conquer,  but  it  cost  her  life ; 
For  cruel  was  the  strife  she  had  to  bear, 
Between  the  lovs-lorn  mistress,  wretched  wife, 
Blooming  and  beck'ning  love,  and  wither'd  stern 

Despair. 
Pale  grew  her  check,  and  paler  every  day, 
Yet  still  sad  patience  bided  in  her  eye — 
Slowly,  yet  surely,  sorrow  work'd  its  way  j 
She  died  without  a  struggle,  or  a  sigh. 
One  dark  November  day,  when  a  chill  blast 
Swept  through  the  church  yard  with  a  moaning  sound; 
When  round  the  wither'd  leaves  were  idly  cast, 
And  the  dry  grass  lay  dead  upon  the  ground— 
I  follow'd  her  pale  corse  to  its  sad  cell, 
Where  all  that  once  was  beauty  now  repos'd, 
And  heard  the  hollow  earth  sound,  slowly  swell, 
Fainter  and  fainter,  till  the  grave  was  clos'd. 
I  saw  an  old  man  with  a  head  of  snow, 
Stand  like  a  statue,  cut  from  solid  stone ; 
A  sad  and  moveless  monument  of  wo, 
Ileside  the  grave  all  desolate  and  lone. 
No  wringing  of  the  feeble  hands  was  here, 
Nor  heaving  breast  discharging  heavy  sighs, 
Nor  furrow'd  cheek  moistened  with  trickling  tear— 
Despair  alone  glar'd  in  his  hollow  eyes. 
And  I  would  not  have  had  that  old  man's  heart, 
For  all  this  world's  wealth  twenty  times  full  told  ; 
Nor  borne  its  slow,  consuming,  killing  smart — 
For  'twas  the  father,  who  his  daughter  sold. 

Salmagundi. 
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Were  tbe  earth  in  every  productive  spot,  and  in 
every  spot  capable  of  being  made  productive,  appro- 
priated to  the  food  of  man  ;  were  the  spade  substi- 
tuted for  the  plough,  and  all  animals  consuming  the 
food  of  man,  or  food  for  which  human  food  might  be 
substituted,  banished  from  existence,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  of  population  on  the  earth  [here 
would  be  more  than  an  hundred  individuals,  fur  ev- 
ery one  now  upon  it.  In  the  actual  population  of 
many  countries,  it  brings  on  occasional  epidemics 
to  be  traced  to  no  other  origin  than  the  state  of  the 
atmo*phcre.  Increase  the  numbers  to  leu  or  twen- 
ty fold, and  csn  it  be  supposed  that  they  'vo'.U,  at 
any  time,  find  tbe  breath  of  life  in  a  condition  to 
support  it  ;  or  if  that  suppo  ition  be  admissable 
when  limited  to  a  single  country,  can  it  be  admit- 
ted, when  not  only"the  contiguous  countries,  but  the 
whole  earth  was  equally  crowded  ? 

Must  we  then  adopt  the  opinion  entertained  by 
some  philosophers,  that  no  variation  whatever  in  the 
numbers  and  proportions  of  the  organized  beino-s 
belonging  to  our  g  obe,  is  permitted  by  the  system 
of  nature  ;  that  the  number  of  species  and  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  animal  and  vegetable  empires,  since 
they  attained  a  destiued  complement,  has  been,  and 
must  alvtays  be  tbe  same;  that  the  only  change  pos- 
sible is  in  local  augmentations  aid  diminutions 
which  balance  each  other,  and  thus  maintain  the 
established  and  unalterable  order  of  things  ? 

This  would  be  the  opposite  extreme  to  that  which 
has  been  rejected.  Man,  though  so  similar  in  bis 
physical  constitution  to  many  oilier  animals,  is  es- 
sentially distinguished  fiom  all  other  organized  be- 
ings, by  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  with 
which  he  is  endowed.  He  possesses  a  reason  and 
a  will  by  which  he  can  act  on  matter  orzanized  and 
unorganized  He  can,  by  the  exercise  of  these  pe- 
culiar powers,  increase  his  subsistence,  by  which 
his  numbers  may  be  increa^'d  beyond  the  spontane- 
ous supplies  of  nature  ;  and  it  would  be  a  reasona- 
ble conclusion,  that  making  as  be  does,  in  his  capa 
city  of  an  intelligent  and  voluntary  agent,  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  terrestri.il  system,  the  other  parts 
of  the  system  are  so  framed  as  not  to  be  altogether 
unsusceptible  of  his  agency,  and  unpliable  to  its 
effects 

This  reasonable  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  the  capacity  if  man,  derived  from  his  rea- 
son and  his  will,  bus  elected  an  increase  of  particu- 
lar ph.. its  and  animals  conducive  to  an  increase  of 
his  own  race  ;  and  a  diminution  of  the  numbers,  if 
not  of  the  species,  of  plants  and  animals  nsplaced 
by  that  increase. 


Vost.if  nil  all  of  our  domesticated  animals  prob  [species  of  animals  and  vegetables  used  by  it    suf- 
ably  exceed  the  numbers  which,  without  the  inter-  ficient  to  fill  up  the  void  ;  yet  that  there  is  a  degree 

of  change  which  the  peculiar  faculties  of  man  ena- 
ble him  to  make,  and  by  making  which,  his  fund  of 


vention  of  man,  would  be  their  natural  amount  ; 
whilst  the  animals  preying  on  or  interfering  with 
them,  are  proportionably  reduced  in  their  numbers 
The  case  is  the  same  with  cultivated  plants. — 
They  are  increased  beyond  their  natural  amount  ; 
and  banish,  or  proportionally  reduce  such  as  inter- 
fere with   them. 

Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  these  changes  made  by 
human  art  and  industry  in  some  regions,  are  balanc- 
ed by  corresponding  changes  made  by  nature,  in 
other  regions  Take  for  examples,  the  articles  of 
wheat,  rice,  millet,  and  maize,  which  are  the  chief 
food  of  civil, zed  man  ;  and  which  are  now  spread 
over  such  immense  spaces.  It  is  not  possible  to 
regard  them  as  occupying  no  more  than  their  origi 
nal  and  fixed  proportions  of  the  earth  :  and  that  in 
other  parts  of  it,  they  have  disappeared  in  the  same 
degree  in  which  they  are  thus  artificially  extended. 
The^e  grain>  b  ilong  to  the  torrid  and  temperate 
Zones  only;  and  so  ^e  it  a  proportion  of  these  zones 
have  been  explored,  that  it  is  certain,  they  could 
not  have  been  displaced  from  other  parts  of  tbe 
;l  ibe,  in  the  degree  in  which  they  abound  where 
they  are  now  cultivated,  and  where  it  is  certain  they 
owe  their  abundance  to  cultivation.  There  must 
consequently  be  an  absolute  increase  of  them  pro- 
duced by  the  agency  of  man. 

Take  more  particularly  for  an  example,  the  arti- 
cle of  rice,  which  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of 
human  food  The  latitudes  to  which  its  growth  i^ 
limited  by  the  nature  of  the  plant,  are  for  the  most 
part  so  well  known,  that  it  may  be  assumed  for  an 
unquestioned  fact,  that  this  grain  cannot  always 
have  prevailed  any  where,  in  the  extent  in  which  it 
is  now  cultivated.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  vegetable  productions  belonging  to  the  same 
climates,  which  must  have  been  displaced  by  its 
cultivation,  have  not  received  an  equivalent  iutro 
duciion  and  extension  elsewhere. 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  vegetable  productions 
most  extensively  used  as  human  food,  are  but  little, 
if  at  all  found  in  their  indegenous  state  ;  whether 
that  state  be  the  same  as  their  present  one,  or  a 
state  from  which  they  were  improveable  into  their 
present  state.  They  seem  indeed  not  likely  to 
fiourish  extensively  in  situations  not  prepared  by  the 
hand  of  man  The  potatoe  so  recently  brought  in- 
to use,  and  now  spreading  itself  over  so  great  a  sur- 
face, can  barely  be  traced  to  a  native  state  in  the 
mountains  ol  Chili,  nor  can  it  be  be'ieved,  that  pre- 
vious to  its  adoption  by  man.  it  ever  exisled  in  the 
extent  to  which  cultivation  is  now  carrying  it. 

These  views  of  the  subject  seem  to  authorize  the 
conclusion,  that  although  there  is  a  proportion  be- 
tween the  animal  and  vegetable  classes  of  being!  on 
o  ir  globe,  and  between  the  species  in  each  class, 
with  respect  to  winch,  natuure  does  not  permit  such 
a  change  as  would  result  from  a  destruction  of  the 
animals  and  vegetables  imt  used  by  man;  and     mul- 


subsistence  and  his  numbers  may  be  augmented  ; 
there  beinj;  at  tbe  same  time,  whenever  his  num- 
bers, and  the  change,  exceed  the  admitted  degree, 
a  tendency  in  that  excess  to  correct  itself. 

Could  it  however  be  supposed  that  theestablish- 
ed  system   and  symmetry  of   nature,  required  the 
number  of  human  beings  on  the  globe  to  be  always 
the  same  ;  that  the  only  change   permitted  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  was  in  their  distribution  over  it  ;  still 
as  the  blessing  of  existence  to  that  number  would  ma- 
terially depend  on  the  parts  of  the  globe  on  which 
they  may  be  thrown  ;  on  the  degree  in  which  their 
situation  maybe  convenient  or  crowded;  and  on  the 
nature  of  their  political  and  social  institutions;  mo- 
tives would  not  be  wantingto  obtain  for  our  portion 
of  the  earth,  its  fullest  share,  by  improving  the  re- 
sources of  human  subsistence,  according  to°the  fair 
measure   of  its  capacity.     For,  in   what  other  por: 
tion   of  equal   extent    will  be  found  climates  more 
friendly  to  the  health  or  congenial  to  the  feelings 
of  its  inhabitants  ?  In  what    other,  a  soil    yielding 
more  food  with  not  more  labour  ?  And  above  alf 
where  will  be  found  institutions  equally  securing  the 
blessings  of  personal  independence,  and  of  social  en- 
joyments ?  The  enviable  condition  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  is  often  too  much  ascribed   to 
the  physical  advantages  of  their  soil  and  climate, 
md  to  their  uncrowded  situation.    Much  is  certain- 
ly due  to  these  causes — but  a  just  estimate  of  the 
happiness  of  our  country,  will  never  overlook  what 
belongs  to  the  fertile  activity  of  a  free  people,  and 
the  benign  influence  of  a  responsible  government 

In  proportion  as  we  relax  the  hypothesis  which 
makes  the  aggregate  number  of  mankind  unsuscep- 
tible of  change,  and   believe  that  the  resources  of 


our  country  may  not  only  contribute  to  tbe  oreater 
happiness  of  a  given  number,  but  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  number  enjoying  a  greater  happiness,  the 
motives  become  stronger  for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  them. 

But  whilst  all  are  sensible  that  agriculture  is 
he  basis  of  population  and  prosperity,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  study  nd  practice  of  its  true  princi- 
ples have  hitherto  been  too  generally  neglected  ia 
the  United  States  ;  and  that  this  state  has  at  least 
its  full  share  of  tbe  blame.  .Now  only  for  the  first 
lime,  notwithstanding  several  meritorious  examples 
of  earlier  date,  a  general  attention  seems  to  be  a- 
wakened  to  the  necessity  of  a  reform.  Patriotic 
societie  ,  the  best  agents  for  effecting  it  are  pur- 
suing tbe  object  with  the  animation  and  intelligence 
which  characterize  the  efforts  of  a  self-governed 
people,  whatever  be  the  objects  to  which  they  may 
be  directed. 

Among    these   promising   institutions,  I   cannot 
glance  at  the      rnes  of  those  composing  that  of  Al- 
marle,  wiihoui     >eii-    :  ssured,  that  its  full  qu'ita 


tiplication  wt  the  human  race,  and  of  the  several)0'   iuformatiou  will  be  furnished  to   the  geueral 
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stock.  1  regret  only,  that  my  own  competency 
bears  so  little  proportion  to  my  wishes  to  co-oper- 
ate with  them.  That  1  may  not  be  thought,  how- 
ever  deficient  in  good  will,  as  well  as  in  other  re- 
quisites, I  shall  venture  on  the  task,  a  task  the  least 
difficult,  of  pointing  out  some  of  the  most  preva- 
lent errors  in  our  husbandry,  and  which  appear  to 
he  anions  those  which  may  merit  the  attention  of 
the  society,  and  the  instructive  examples  of  its 
members. 

I.  The  error  first  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  culti- 
vating land,  either  naturally  poor  or  impoverished 
by  cultivation.  This  error,  like  many  others,  is 
the  effect  of  habit,  continued  after  the  reason  for  it 
has  failed.  Whilst  there  was  an  abundance  of 
fresh  and  fertile  soil,  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
cultivator  to  spread  his  labour  over  as  great  a  sur- 
face as  he  could.  Land  being  cheap  and  labour 
dear  and  the  land  co-operating  powerfully  with 
the  labour,  it  was  profitable  to  draw  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  land.  Labour  is  now  com- 
paratively cheaper  and  land  dearer.  Wherelabour 
has  risen  in  price  fourfold,  land  has  risen  tenfold. 
It  might  be  profitable,  therefore,  now  to  contract 
the  surface  over  which  labour  is  spread  even  if  the 
soil  retained  its  freshness  and  fertility.  But  this  is 
Dot  the  case.  Much  of  the  fertile  soils  is  exhaust- 
ed, and  unfertile  soils  are  brought  into  cultivation: 
and  both  co-operating  less  with  labour  in  producing 
the  crop,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  far  labour 
can  be  profitably  exerted  on  them  ;  whether  it 
ought  not  to  be  applied  towards  making  them  fer 
tile  rather  than  in  further  impoverishing  them  ;  or 
whether  it  might  not  be  more  profitably  applied  to 
mechanical  occupations  or  to  domestic  manufac- 
tures. 

In  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  where  labour  is 
cheapand  land  dear,  the  object  is  to  augment  labour 
and  contract  the  space  on  which  it  is  iniphiyed.  In 
the  new  settlements  taking  place  in  this  country, 
the  original  practice  here  may  be  rationally'  pursu 
ed.  In  the  old  settlements,  the  reason  for  the  prac- 
tice in  Europe  is  becoming  daily  less  inapplicable. 
and  we  ought  to  yield  to  the  change  of  circumstan- 
ces by  forbearing  to  waste  our  labour  on  land,  which 
besides  not  paying  for  it,  is  still  more  impoverished 
and  rendered  more  difficult  to  be  made  rich.  Tht 
crop  which  is  of  least  amount  gives  the  blow  trios' 
mortal  to  the  soil.  It  has  not  been  a  very  ran 
thing  to  see  land  under  the  plough  not  producing 
enough  to  feed  the  ploughman  and  his  horse  ;  ant! 
it  is  in  such  cases  that  the  death  blow  is  given. — 
The  goose  is  killed  without  even  obtaining  the  cov- 
eted egg. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  rational  principle  in  tlu 
code  of  agriculture,  than  that  every  larm  which  is 
in  good  heart  should  be  kept  so ;  that  every  one  not 
in  good  heart  should  be  made  so;  and  that  what  is 
righras  to  the  (aim  generally,  is  so  as  to  every  part 
of  every  farm.  Any  system  therefore,  or  want  o1 
system,  which  tends  to  make  a  rich  farm  poor,  or 
does  not  tend  to  make  a  poor  farm  rich,  cannot  be 
good  for  the  owner,  whatever  it  may  be  for  the 
tenant  or  superintendant  who  has  a  transient  inte- 
rest only  in  it.  The  profit,  where  there  is  any,  will 
not  balance  the  loss  of  intrinsic  value  sustained 
by  the  land. 

II.  The  evil  of  pressing  too  hard  on  the  land 
has  also  been  much  increased  by  the  had  mode  of 
ploughing  it. — Shallow  ploughing,  and  pluughingup 
and  down  hilly  land  have,  by  exposing  the  loosen- 
ed soil  to  be  carried  oft'  by  rains,  hastened  more 


than    any  thing  else,  the  waste  of   its   fertility.  I 
When  the  mere  surface  is  pulverized,   moderate  ! 
rains  on  land  but  little  uneven,  if  ploughed    up 
and  down   gradually  wear   it  away.     And   heavy 
rains  on  hilly  land  ploughed  in  that  manner,   soon 
produce  a  like  effect,    notwithstanding  the  impro- 
ved practice  of  deeper  ploughing.     How  have  the 
beauty  and  value  of  this  red  ridge  of  country  suf- 
fered from  this  cause  ?  and  how  much  is  due  to  the 
happy  improvement  introduced   by  a  member  of 
this   Society,  whom  I  need  not  name,*  by  a  cul- 
tivation in  horizontal  drills,  with  a  plough  idapted 
to  it  i   Had  the   practice   prevailed   from  the   first 
settlement  of  the  country^    the  general   fertility 
would  have  been  more  than  the  double  of  what  the 
red  hills,  and  indeed  all  other  hilly  lands  now  pos- 
sess ;  and  the  scars  and   sores  now  defacing  then, 
would  no  where  be  seen.    Happily,   experience  is 
proving  that  this  remedy  aided  by  a  more  rational 
management  in  other  respects,  is  adequate  to  the 
jiurpose  of  healing  what   has  been  wounded,  as 
well  as  of  prcseiving  the  health  of  what  has  es- 
caped the  calamity.     It  is  truly  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve how  fast  the  i  .  provemen't  is  spreading  from 
the  parent  example.     The  value  of  our  red  hills, 
undera  mode  of  cultivation  which  guards  their  ler- 
tility  against  wasting  rains,  is  probably  exceeded  by 
that  of  no  uplands  whatever  ;  and  without  that  ad- 
vantage, they  are  exceeded  in  value  by  almost  all 
others.  They  are  little  more  than  a  lease  for  years. 
Besides  the  inestimable  advantage  from  horizon- 
tal ploughing,  in   protecting  the   soil   against  the 
wasting  effect  of  rains,   there  is  a  greater  one,  in 
its  preventing  the   rains   themselves   from    being 
lost  to  the  crop.     The    Indian  Corn  is   the  crop 
which  most   exposes  the  soil  to  be   carried  off  by 
the  rains,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  crop  which 
most  needs  them.   VV  here  the  land  is%it  only  hil- 
iy,  but  the  soil  thirsty,  (as  is  the  case  particularly 
throughout  this  mountainous  range)  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rain  as  it  falls,  between  t  ie  drilled  ridg- 
es, is  of  peculiar  importance  ;  and  its  gradual  set 
tling  downwards  to  the  roots,  is  the  best  possible 
mode  of  supplying  them  with  moisture.   In  the  old 
method  of  ploughing  shallow  with  the  furrows  up 
and  down,  the  rain,  as  well  as  the  soil,  was  lost. 

III.  The  neglect  of  manures  is  another  error 
.ibich  claims  particular  notice.  It  may  be  traced 
to  the  same  cause  with  our  excessive  cropping.  In 
the  early  stages  of  our  agriculture,  it  was  more  con- 
venientand  more  profitable  to  bring  new  laud  into 
cultivation,  than  to  improve  exhausted  land.  The 
failure  of  new  land,  has  long  called  for  the  im- 
provement of  old  land  ;  but  habit  has  kept  us  deaf 
to  the  call. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  continual 
cropping  without  manure  deprives  the  soil  of  its 
fertility.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  fertility  may 
be  preserved  or  restored,  by  giving;  to  the  earth 
animal  or  vegetable  manure  equivalent  to  the  mat- 
ter taken  from  it;  and  that  a  perpetual  fertility  is 
not,  in  itself,  incompatible,  with  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  crops.  The  Chinese,  it  is  said,  smile 
at  the  idea  that  land  needs  rest,  as  if  like  animals, 
it  bad  a  sense  of  fatigue.  Their  soil  does  not  need 
rest,  because  an  industrious  use  is  made  of  every 
fertilizing  particle,  that  can  contribute  toward- 
replacing  what  has  been  drawn  from  it.  And  this 
is  t lie  more  practicable  with  them,  as  almost  the 
whole  of  what  is  grown  on  the  farms  is  consumed 
within  them.  That  a  restoration  to  the  earth  of  all 
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that  annually  grows  on  it,  prevents  its  impover- 
ishment, is  sufficiently  seen  in  our  forests  ;  where 
the  annual  exuvae  of  the  trees  and  plants,  replace 
the  fertility  of  which  they  deprive  the  earth. 
Where  frequent  fires  destroy  the  leaves  and  what- 
ever else  is  annually  dropped  on  the  earth,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  land  becomes  poorer  ;  this 
destruction  of  the  natural  crop  having  the  same 
impoverishing  effect  as  the  removal  of  a  cultiva- 
ted crop.  A  still  stronger  proof  that  an  annual 
restoration  to  the  earth  of  all  its  annual  product 
will  perpetuate  its  poductiveness,  is  seen  where 
our  fields  are  left  uncultivated  and  unpastured. 
In  this  case,  the  soil,  receiving  from  the  decay  of 
the  spontaneous  weeds  and  grasses,  more  fertility 
than  they  extract  from  it  is,  for  a  time  at  least, 
improved,  not  impoverished.  Its  improvement 
may  be  explained,  by  the  fertilizing  matter  which 
the  weeds  and  grasses  derive  from  water  and  the 
atmosphere,  which  forms  a  nett  gain  to  the  earth. 
At  what  point,  or  from  what  cause,  the  formation 
and  accumulation  of  vegetable  mould  from  this  gain 
ceases,  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  to  be  explained. 
That  it  does  cease,  is  proved  by  the  stationary  con- 
dition of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  old  forests  ; 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  accumulation  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  subjacent  earth,  is  equally 
certain.  It  seems  to  depend  also  on  the  species  of 
trees  and  plants  which  happen  to  contribute  the 
materials  for  the  vegetable  mould. 

But  the  most  eligible  mode  of  preserving  the 
richness,  and  of  enriching  the  poverty  of  a  farm  is, 
certainly  that  of  applying  to  the  soil  a  sufficiency 
if  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  a  putrified  state, 
>>r  a  state  ready  for  putrefaction,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure which,  too  much  care  cannot  be  observed  in 
saving  every  material  furnished  by  the  farm.  This 
resource  was  among  the  earliest  discoveries  of 
oen  living  by  agriculture  ;  and  a  proper  use  of  it 
has  been  made  a  test  of  good  husbandry  in  all 
countries,  ancient  and  modern,  where  its  princi- 
ples and  profits  have  been  studied. 

Some  farmers  of  distinction,  beaded  by  Tull, 
supposed  that  mere  earth,  in  a  pulverized  state, 
was  sufficient  without  manure  for  the  growth  of 
plants  ;  and  consequently,  that  continued  pulveri- 
zation would  render  the  soil  perpetually  produc- 
tive ;  a  theory,  which  never  would  have  occurred 
to  a  planter  of  tobacco  or  of  Indian  corn,  who  finds 
the  soil  annually  producing  less  and  less,  under  a 
constant  pulverising  course.  The  known  experi- 
ment of  Van-Helniout  seemed  to  favour  the  oppo- 
site theory,  that  the  earth  parted  with  nothing  to- 
wards the  plants  growing  on  it.  If  there  were  no 
,'lusion  in  the  case,  the  earth  used  by  him  must, 
at  least,  have  been  destitute  of  vegetable  mould. 
For,  in  an  experiment  by  Woodhouse,  a  garden, 
mould  was  diminished  in  its  weight  by  a  plant 
which  grew  in  it.  And  the  latest  chemical  exami- 
nation of  the  subject  coincide  with  the  general 
opinion  off  practical  husbandmen  that  the  sub- 
stance of  plants,  partakes  of  the  substance  of  the 
soil. 

The  idea  is,  indeed,  very  natural  that  vegetable 
matter  which  springs  from  the  earth,  and  of  itself 
returns  to  the  earth,  should  be  one  source  at  least 
of  the  earth's  capacity  to  re-produce  vegetable 
matter. 

It  has  been  asked  how  it  happens  that  Egypt 
and  Sicily,  which  have  forages  been  exporting  their 
agricultural  produce  without  a  return  of  any  equiv- 
alent produce,  have  not  lost  their  re-productive  ca- 
pacity.   One  answer  has  been,  that  they  have  lost 
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uo  small  degree  of  it.  It  tlie  tact  be  otherwise  with 
regard  to  Egypt,  it  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fertilizing  n. nidations  of  the  Nile.  With  regard  to 
Sicily,  (here  may  be  something  in  the  system  oi 
husbandry,  or  some  particular  local  circumstances, 
which  countervail  the  continued  asportation  of  the 
fruits  of  the  soil  But  it  is  far  more  probable,  that 
lhe  island  is  less  productive  than  it  once  was.  ll 
is  certainly  less  of  a  granary  for  other  countries 
now,  than  it  was  when  it  received  that  title  from 
the  ancient  Romans.  And  its  pop  ilaiion  being  c!i 
minished,  the  internal  consumption  must  aiso  be  di- 
minished If  a  single  farm  i.-  rendered  less  produc- 
tive by  a  continued  removal  of  its  crop-,  without 
any  adequate  returns,  no  reason  occurs  why  ii 
should  not  happen  to  a  number  of  farms  multiplied 
te  the  extent  of  a  whole  country 

And  that  individual  farms  dolose  their  fertility 
in  proportion  as  crops  are  taken  from  them,  and  re- 
turns of  manure  neglected,  is  a  fact  not  likely  to  be 
questioned. 

II'  it  were,  Virginia,  unfortunately,  is  but  too  ca 
pable    of  furnishing    the  proofs       Her   prevailing 
crops  have   been  very  exhaustiug,  and   the  use   of 
manures  has  been  particularly  neglected. 

Tobacco  and  Indian  t  orn,  which  for  a  long  time 
od  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains  were  the 
articles  almost  exclusively  cultivated,  and  which 
cont  nue  to  be  cultivated,  the  former  extensively, 
the  latter  universally,  are  known  to  be  great  im- 
poverishes of  lhe  soil  Wheal,  which  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  general 
crop,  is  also  an  exhausting  crop    So  are  rye  and  oats  us  of  its  insufficiency. 
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are    attached  to  (Lis  mode,  as  protecting  lhe  soil 
Irom  the  sun  :  and   by  keeping  it  moist,  favoring 
the  regetation  underneath,  whether  spontaneous  or 
artificial  ;  whilst  the  straw   itself  is  gradually  de- 
composed into  a  manure.     The   objection  to  this 
mode  is  the  loss  by  evaporation,  before  this  last  ef- 
fect  is   obtained,     o    Turning  the   straw  at  once 
under  the  surface  of   the  earth.     This  would  seem 
to  '  e  the  best  mode  of  managing  manures  general- 
ly; least  of  their  substance  being  then  lost       When 
!be  grain  is  trodden  out  from  the  straw,  it  is    eft  in 
.  state  easily  admitting  this  operation.     Some  dif 
licuity  may  attend  it,  when  the  grain  is  threshed  from 
the  straw  by  the  llail  or  by  the  machines  now  in  use, 
neither  of  which  break  the  straw  sufficiently  to  pieces. 
1      It  may  be  remarked  with  regard  to  this  article  of 
manure — 1.   That  iis  weight   is   barely  more  than 
J  that  of  the   grain.     2.   That   lhe  graiu  is  the  part 
which  makes  the  greatest   draft   on    the  fertility  of 
the  earth.     3    That  the  graiu  is  for  the  most  part 
jnot  consumed  within  the  farm.     It  is  found  on  trial 
I  that  a  stalk  of   wheat,  as  generally   cut,  including 
the  chaff,  and  the   grains  borne  by   the   stalk,  are 
pretty  nearly  of  equal  weight.     The  case  is  proba- 
bly the  same  with  rye   ;  and  not  very  different  with 
oats      The  proportion  of  fertilizing  matter"  in  the 
straw,   to   that    in  the  grain,  has  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  been  brought  to  any  satisfactory  test.     It  is 
doubtless  much  less  in  the  straw,  which  alone  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  is  with  us  returnable  in  any  form  to 
the   earth.     This  consideration,  whilst  it   ur^es  us 
to  make  the  most  of  the  article  as  a  manure,    warns 
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which  enter  occasionally  into  our  farming  system 

With  so  many  consumers  of  the  fertility  of  the 
earth,  and  so  little  attention  to  the  means  of  repair- 
ing their  ravages,  no  one  can  be  surprised  at  the 
impoverished  face  of  the  countrr;  whilst  every  one 
ought  to  be  desirous  of  aiding  in  the  work  of  refor- 
mation. 

The  first  and  main  step  towards  it,  is,  to  make 
the  thieves  restore  as  much  as  posible  of  the  stolen 


The  stubble  and  the  roots  of  the  small  grains, 
not  being  taken  from  the  earth,  may  be  regarded  as 
relapsing  into  a  fertility  equal  to  that  of  which  they 
deprived  (he  earth  This  remark  is  applicable  to 
all  cultivated  plants,  the  roots  of  which  are  not  an 
esculent  part. 

An  eminent  citizen  and  celebrated  agricultu- 
rist* of  this  state,  has  among  other  instructive  les- 
sons, called  the  public  attention  to  the  valu;   of  the 


fertilif^.    On  this,  with  other  improvements  which  cons,  stalk  as  a  manure.     I  am   persuaded  that  he 


may  be /hade   in  our   husbandry,   we   must  depend 
for  the  rescue  of  our  farms  fiom  their  present  de 
graded  condition. 

Of  1  obacco,  not  a  great  deal  more  than  one  half 
of  the  entire  plant  .s  carried  to  market.  The  resi- 
due is  an  item  on  the  list  of  manures  :  and  it  is 
known  to  be  in  its  quality  a  veiy  rich  one.  The 
crop  of  tobacco,  however,  though  of  great  value,  co- 
vers but  a  small  proportion  of  our  cultivated  ground, 
and  its  offal  can  of  course  contribute  but  inconsi 
derably  to  the  general  stock  of  manure.  It  is  pro- 
bable also  that  what  it  does  cont  ibule,  has  been 
more  carefully  used  as  a  manure,  than  any  other  ar- 
ticle furnished  by  our  crops. 

The  article  which  constitutes  our  principal  ma- 
nure is  wheat  straw.  It  is  of  much  importance 
therefore  to  decide  aright  on  the  mode  of  using  it. 
There  aie  three  modes:— 1.  Carrying  it  from  (He 
farm  yard,  after  having  passed  through  or  being 
trodden  and  enriched  by  cattle.  In  that  mode,  the 
gr.ater  pari  of  it  must  be  used,  if  used  at  all  :  the 
stiaw  going  through  that  process,  being  a  necessary 
part  of  the  food  allotted  to  the  cattle.  To  derive  the 
full  advantage  from  it,u  ought  to  be  hauled  out  before 
the  substance  has  been  wasted  by  rain,  by  the  sun, 
and  by  wind  ;  and  lo  he  buried  in  the  earth  as  soon 
after  as  possible.  2.  Spreading  the  straw  on  the 
suiface  of  the  ground.      Many  respectable  farmers 


has  not  overated  ii — And  it  is  a  subject  of  agree- 
able reflection,  that  an  article  which  is  s  i  exten- 
sively cultivated  as  that  of  Indian  corn,  and  which 
is  so  particularly  exhausting,  should  be  the  one  S3 
capable  of  repairing  the  injury  it  does. 

The  corn  stalk  as  a  fodder  is  of  great  value. — 
Not  only  the  leaves,  but  the  husk  inclosing  the  ear, 
and  the  cob  inclosed  by  it,  are  ail  more  or  less  valu 
able  food  when  duly  preserved  and  dealt  out  to  cat 
tie.  There  is  no  better  fodder  thau  the  leaves  or 
blades  for  horses  and  oxsu  ;  nor  any  so  much  ap- 
proved for  sheep.  The  husk  or  shuck  is  a  highly 
nourishing  food  for  neat  cattle.  And  the  pickings 
of  the  stalk,  even  at  a  late  season,  and  after  much 
exposure  to  the  weather,  support  them  belter  than 
any  of  the  straws.  From  lhe  saccharine  matter  in 
the  stalk,  which  is  long  retained  about  the  joints,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  if  cut  early,  or  before  ex 
posure  to  the  weather,  into  par;s  small  enough  for 
mastication,  it  would  well  repay,  as  a  food  for  cat- 
tle,  lhe  labour  required  for  il. 

The  great  value  of  the  corn  stalk,  in  all  its  parls 
is  a  fodder,  was  brought  into  full  proof,  by  the  use 
made  of  it  during  the  late  general  failure  of  crops. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lesson  will  not  be  suffer- 
ed topss  into  oblivion. 

[2b  be   conlinud] 

*  Col.  John  Taylor. 
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SECTION    IV. 

Of  the  Analysis  r,f  Sr,ih,  and  of  ihe  agricultural 
telalions  between  soils  a.ttl  plants. 
[Continued  from  No.  21— page  166.] 
VTe  have  seen  that  lhe  earths  have  a  threefold  capa- 
city, that  they  receive  and  lodge  the  roots  of  plants  and 
support  Iheir  stems;  that  they  absorb  and  hold  air,  wa- 
ter and  mucilage— aliments  necessary  to  vegetable  life; 
uid    'hat   they  even  yield  a   portion  of  themselves  to 
these  aliments.     Uut  we  have  also  seen,  that  ibey  are 
not  equally   adapted  to  these  offices  ;  that  their  parts, 
texture  and  qualities  are  different  ;  that  they  are  cold 
or  warm,  wet  or  dry,  porous  or  compact,  barren  or  pro- 
ductive, in  proportion  as  one   or   other  may  predomi- 
nate in  the  soil  ;  and  that  to  fit  them  for  discharging  the 
is  functions  io  which  they  are  destined,  eaeh  mast 
contribute  it*  share,  and  all  be  minutely  divided  and  in- 
timately   mixed.     In    this  great  work  nature  has  per- 
formed her  part,  but  as  is  usual  wiih  her,  she  has  wise- 
ly and  benevolently  left  something  for  man  to  do. 

I  his  necessary  march  of  human  industry,  obviously 
begins  by  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  soil.  But  nei- 
ther the  touch,  nor  the  eye,  however  practised  or  acute, 
can  in  all  cases  determine  this.  Clay,  when  we!,  is 
cold  and  tenacious— a  description  that  belongs  also  to 
magnesian  earths  :  sand  and  gravel  are  hard  and  granu- 
lar ;  but  so  also  are  some  of  the  modifications  of  lime  : 
vegetable  mould  is  black  and  friable,  but  not  exclusively 
so  :  for  schistous  and  carbonaceous  earths  have  the 
same  properties. 

ll  is  here  then,  that  chemistry  offers  herself  to  obvi. 
ate  dm'ieuliies,  and  removed  doubts;  but  neither  the  ap- 
paratus uor  process  of  this  science,  are  within  the  reach 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  enquiry,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly subjoin  a  method,  less  comprehensive,  but 
more  simple,  and  sufficiently  exact,  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  which  calls  only  for  two  vases,  a  pair  of 
scales,  clean  water  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 
W"  1st.  Take  a  small  quantity  of  earth  from  different 
parts  of  thcfield.  the  soil  of  which  you  wish  to  ascer- 
tain, mix  them  well  together  and  weigh  them  ;  put  them 
in  an  oven,  healed  for  baking  bread,  and  after  they 
are  dried,  weigh  them  again,  the  difference,  will  show 
the  absutbent  power  of  the  earth.  When  the  loss  of  weight 
in  40U  grains,  amounts  to  50,  this  power  is  great,  and 
indicates  the  presence  of  much  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  ;  but  when  it  does  not  exceed  twenty,  the  absor- 
bent power  is  small,  and  the  vegetable  matter  de- 
ficient;*) 

id  Put  the  dried  mass  into  a  vase  with  one  fourth  of 
its  own  weight  of  clear  water  ;  mix  them  well  together; 
pour  off  the  dirty  water  into  a  second  vase  and  pour  or! 
as  much  clean  waier  as  before;  stir  the  contents,  and 
continue  this  process  until  the  water  poured  "ff,  js  as 
clear  as  that  poured  on  the  earth.  \\  hat  remains  in  the 
first  employed  vase  is  sand,  siiicious  or  calcareous. 

3d.  The  dirty  water,  collected  in  the  second  vase, 
will  form  a  deposit,  which  (after  pouring  ofTthe  water) 
must  be  dried,  weighed  and  calcined.  On  weighing  it 
after  this  process,  the  quantity  lost,  will  slew  the  por- 
tion o(  animal  ai>d  vegetable  mould  contained  in  the  soil  : 
and, 

4th.  This  calcined  matter  must  then  be  carefully  pul- 
verised and  weighed,  as  also  lhe  first  deposit  of  sand 
but  without  mixing  them.  To  these  apply,  separately,' 
sulphuric  acid,  and  what  the.\  respectively  loose  In 
weight,  in  lhe  portion  of  calcarious  or  aluminous  earths 
contained  in  them.  These  last  may  be  separated  from 
the  mass  by  soap  lye,  which  dissolves  them.'T^ 

Here  is  lhe  light  we  wanted.  In  knowing  the  dis- 
ease, we  6nd  the  cure.  (  lay  and  sand  qualify  each 
other  ;  cither  of  these  will  correct  an  excess  of  lime, 
and  magnesian  earth,  when  saturated  with  c.<r6onic  acid. 
becomes  fertile.  ' 

Bui  entirely  to  alter  lhe  constitulion  of  a  soil,  whe- 
ther by  mechanical  or  other  means,  is  a  work  of  lime, 
lab  ir  and  expense,  and  little  adapted   to  the  pecuuiary 


.•pV-See  Davy's  elements. 
^■"W  Tl'13  method  of  analysing  soils,  is  Dial  described 

1  •' 'oi '  ;:..   ni.-ii  me  of  France,  6ic. 
and  recommeuded  to  French  -igricullurists. 
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circamsuuici  »  o.     lar.ners   ...   general.     r  oriuiu  icy   a 
remedy,  cheaper,    more    accessible  and  less  difficult,  is 

found  in  that  great  diversity  ot  habits  and  character, 
which  mark  the  vegetable  races.  We  shall  therefore, 
in  what  remains  of  this  section,  indicate  the  principle 
of  these,  as  furnishing  the  basis  of  all  rational  agri- 
culture. ,, 
1j(.  Plants  have  different  systems  of  roots,  stems  anil  leaves 
and  adapt  themselves  uccordiig  to  different  kinds  of  soils  : 
the  tussilago  pref  rs  clay,  the  spergula  sand,  asparagus 
Will  not  flourish  on  a  bed  of  granite  nor  Musctts  Islandi 
cus  on  one  of  alluvion.  It  is  obvious,  tint  fibrous  rooted 
plains,  which  occupy  only  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
can  subsist  on  comparatively  stiff  and  compact  soils  in 
winch  those  of  the  leguminous  and  cruciform  families 
would  perish  from  inability  to  penetrate  and  divide. 

2d  Plants  of  the  same,  or  of  a  similar  kind,  do  not  fol- 
low each  other  advantageously  inthe  same  soil-  Every  care- 
ful observer  must  have  seen    how  grasses  alternate  in 
meadows  or  pastures,    where  nature    is  left   to  herself. 
At  one  time  timothy,  at  another  clover,  at  a  third  red- 
top,  and  at  a  fourth  blue  grass  prevails.     The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  forest   trees  ;    the  original    growth   of 
wood,  is  rarely  succeeded  by  a  second  of  the  same  kind  ; 
pine   is    follow,  d    by  oak,    oak  by  chesnut,  chesnut  by 
hickory.   A  voung  apple  tree  will  not  live  in  the   place, 
where  an  old  one  has  died  ;  even  the  pear  tree  does  not 
thrive  in  succession  to  an  apple  tree,  but  stone  will  fol- 
low   either  with   advantage.  "  in  the    Gaut.nois,  (says 
Bose,)  safron  is   not  resumed  but  after  a  lapse  of  twenty 
years  ;  and  in  the  Netherlands,  flax  and  kolzat  requ.re 
an  interval  of  six  years.     Peas,  when  they  follow  beans, 
give  a  lighter  crop    than  wtunth  y    suceed  plants  of 
another  family"  (•>.) 

3d  Vegetables  -whether  of  the  same  family  or  not  hav- 
in"  a  similar  structure  of  roots,  than  d  not  succeed  each 
other  It  has  been  observed,  that  trees  suffer  considera- 
bly by  the  neighbourhood  of  sanfoin  and  lucern,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  depth  to  which  the  roots  of  these 
plants  penetrate— whereas  culmiferous  grasses  do  them 
no  harm. 

4th  Annual  or  biennial  trefoils,  prevent  the  escape  of 
moisture  by  evaporation,  or  filtration  from  sandy  and  arid 
soils,  and  should  constantly  cover  them  in  the  absence 
of  their  plants  ;  [4]  while  drying  and  diviMng  crops,  as 
beans,  cabbages,  chickory,  Sec.  &c.  are  best  fitted  to 
correct  the  faults  of  stiff  and  wet  clays. 

5th.  When  plants  are  cultivated  in  rows  or  hits,  and  the 
ground  bet-ween  them  is  thoroughly  worked,  the  earth  is 
kept  open,  divided  and  permeable  to  air.  heat  and  -water, 
and  accordingly  receives  from  the  almosph-re,  nearly  as 
much  alimentary  prevision  as  it  gives  to  the  plant  This 
principle  is  the  basjs  of  the  drill  husbandry,   p 

6(A.  Ml  plants  permitted  to  go  through  the  phases  of  ve- 
getation ("and  of  course  to  give  their  seeds  J  exhaust  the 
ground  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  but  if  cut  green,  and 
before  seeding,  they  take  littlefrom  the  principle  of  fertility 
7th  Plants  are  exhausters  in  proportion  to  the  length  ol 
timr   they    occupy   the  soil      Those   of  the   cuimit'erous 
hinds  [wheat  rye,  &c]  do  not  ripen  under   ten  months, 
and  during  this  period,  forbid   the    earth    from    being 
stirred  ;   while,  on  the  other  hand,    leguminous  plants 
occupy  it  but  six  months,  and  permit    frequent  plough- 
ings.  This  is    one    reason   why    culmiferous  crops    are 
greater  exhausters  than  leguminons  :    another  is,    that 
the  stems  of  culmiferous  plants  become  hard  and  flinty, 
and  their  leaves  dry  and  yellow,    from  the  time  of  flow 
ering  till   the  ripening  of  the  seed— losing  their  inha- 
ling  or  absorbing   faculties— circulating   no  juices  and 
living  altogether  in  their  roots,  and  on  aliments  exclu- 
sively derived  from  the  earth— whereas  leguminous   or 
cruciferous  plants,  as  cabbages,  turnips,  &c.  &c.    have 
succulent    stems,   and  broad  and   porous    leaves      and 
draw  their  principal  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere 
The  remains  of  culmiferous  crops  also  are  fewer,  &  less 
easily  decomposed,  than  those  of  the  leguminous  family 
8th.  Meadows,  natural  and  artificial,  yield  the  food  ne- 


cessary to  Cattle,  ..nd   in  proportion  as  th    >t    ire    mult. 
I,  manures  are  increased  and    the  sod  made   better 


P" 

Another  circumstance  that  recommends  them  is  that  so 

long  as  they  last  '.hey  exact  but  little  labour,  and 
leave  the  whole  force  of  the  farmer  to  be  directed  to  \n= 
arable  grounds.  [5.] 

9th.  Grasses  are  either  fibrous  or  tap  rooted,  or  both: 
The  remarks  already  made  in  articles  1.  2  St  1,-apply 
also  to  them.  Timothy,  red-top,  oat  grass,  and  rye 
gr«ss,  s'icceded  best  in  stiff,  wet  soils.  Sainfoin  does 
well  on  soils  the  most  bare,  mountainous  and  and,  lu- 
cern and  the  trefoils,  [or  .lovers,]  only  attain  the  per- 
fection of  which  tiiey  are  susceptible,  in  warm,  dry,  cal- 
careous earth 

10.  The  ameliorating  quality  of  the  tap-rooted  plants 
is  supposed  to  be  in  proportion  to  their  natural  duration, 
annual  i  lover,  [lupinella,]  has  iess  of  this    property  than  ] 
biennial  [Hutch  clover]  biennial  less  than  sainfoin  ;  and 

sainfoin  less  than  lucern. 

1 1.  Any  green  crops  ploughed  into  the  soil,  has  an  ef- 
fect highly  improving  ;  but  for  this  purpose,  lupins  and 
buck-wheat  [cut  when  in  Bower]  are  most  proper. 

12.  Mixed  crops  [as  indian  corn  pumkins,  and  peas 
and  oats.]  are  much  and  profitably  employed,  and  wiih 
less  injury  to  the  soil  than  either  corn  or  oats  alone. 

[S,]  The  good  effect  of  these  mixtures  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  from  whom  the  practice  has  descended 
to  us.  What  a  picture  of  fertility  and  abundance  have 
we  inthe  22d  chap  IStll  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  Histo- 
ry; "  Subvitc  seritu  frum  -ntum,  mox  legum.  n,  deem- 
de  olus,  omnia,  eodem  anno,  omniaque  alien  umbra  al- 
untur."  

For  the  American  Farmer, 

On  "Hedging.  ..No.S. 


[3]  The  ill  effect  of  a  succession  of  crops  of  the 
same  kind  was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans.  We  have 
proof  of  this  in  the  following  passage  of  Festus  :  "Rcs- 
tibilis  ager  St  qui  cont.nuo  bicnoio  sentur  farreo  spico, 
id  est  aristato,  quod,  ne  fiat  solent  qui  pradia  locant,  ex- 
cipere 

[4]  The  "  Sterilis  tellus  medio  versatur  in  aestu"  of 
Virgil,  shews  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  a  husbandry 
that  left  the  fields  without  vegetation. 


HOW  far  the    forego, ng   remarks    on  the  value  of   a 
living  fence  compared  with    that  of  a  dead  one,   may 
preponderate  in  the  minds  of  others,   I  must  leave  them 
to  determine.     But    the  consideration  of  that  subject 
for  upwards  of  tlurt)  years  past,    has  so   much   we.glu 
with  me   as  to  produce  a  resolution  to  make  an  attempi 
at  trial,  [at    least    on  a   small  scale  ]     Although    then 
were   discouraging    objections    presented,    and    which 
probablj  have  had  the  same  effect  on  others  ;  that    uas 
the  unpleasing  appearance  of  those   hedges  which   had 
been  neglected  ever  after  their  being  planted    and    ob- 
taining their  growth  to  matur  ty,  as  nature  directed,  tw 
coming  so  high  as  to  obstruct    a  view  ov  -r  :he  farm  in 
any  direction  ;  and  on  passing  on  the  public  road,  hedg- 
ed on  both  sides,  the  traveller  is    insolxted  and  esclud 
i  d  from  all  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  beauties  of  a  wi  II 
cultivated  neighbourhood  which  heispassmg    through. 
Those  neglected  hedges  not  only  obstruct  the  view,  but 
occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  ground  (hat   mie.ht   be 
better  employed,  by  their    spreading  side    branches    to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  afford  shelter  for  the  product  ot 
briars  and  a  variety  of  other    things  pestiferous    to    a 
farm  occasioned  by  the  dropping  from    birds,  perching 
on   these    very  convenient  resting  places  as  they  pass 
on  ;  the  berries  and  seeds  of  which,  in  their  turn,   invite 
a  visit  from  the  aerial  passenger,  and  keeps    up    a  con- 
♦  inued  product  of  those  things  so  pernicious  to  the  far- 
mer. ,      , 
The  wide-spreading  branches  of  a  neglected  hedge  has 
dl  those  baseeffects,  very  discouraging   to    those   who  ]  1 
believe  there   is  no  better   way  of  managing    the  live 
fence  than  to  suffer   such  bad  consequences   to    attend 
their  labours. 

On  viewing  all  those  inconveniences  and  disadvanta- 
ges, I  should  have  declined  the  propagation  of  thorn 
wholly,  if  I  had  not  believed  that  they  could  be  cultiva- 
ted and  formed  into  a  neat  and  durable  hedge  free  from 
all  such  difficulties,  and  have  since  found  it  not  only 
practicable,  but  an  easy  task,  compared  with  the  la..or 
of  fencing  in  any  other  manner. 

All  the  ground  necessary  for  a  goud  hedge,  is  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  width  ;  the  plough  and  the  scythe 
should  occup\  the  residue,  and  from  five  to  six  feet  in 
height,  is  all  'sufficient  to  check  the  most  ungovernable 
animal  on  a  farm. 

Another  practice  prevails  with  many  that  have  plan- 
ted, and  when  grown  to  a  considerable  height,  cut  them 
down,  turning  the  tops  into  the  road  if  on  a  road  side 
or  otherwise'  on  the  defensive   side  to  form  a  fences, 


.vl.de  the  young  shoots  Irom  the    siu...j,  .nether 

hedge  in  place  of  Lie  former.  If  the  top  :scut  off  n  hol- 
ly ,  it  soon  decays,  but  not  until  abundance  of  p<  rni- 
cious  productions  have  taken  root  and  risen  through 
die  brush  wood  that  lays  on  the  ground. 

A  third  practice  is  to  cut  partially  off  leaving  as 
much  of  the  stock  uncut  as  to  retain  lite,  and  then'tiirn 
them  down  as  before,  with  all  the  had  consequences  as 
above  and  the  addition  of  a  perpetuation  of  them.  The 
brush  wood  continues  living,  and  a  new  hedge  is  rising 
at  the  same  time  from  the  stumps,  but  the  rubbish  that 
has  taken  root  and  growing  up  through  this  mass  of 
protection  that  affords  shelter  for  pernicious  animals,  as 
well  as  vegetable  productions,  such  as  briars,  thistles, 
mullens,  elders,  wild  grass,  and  poison  v.nes,  as  well  as 
many  others— occupying  a  considerable  space,  form- 
ing a  hedge  row  unconquerable,  and  keeping  up  a  con- 
tinuation of  seed,  to  be  carried  by  the  birds  over  a 
whole  neighbourhood. 

A  fourth  practice  is  pursued  as  a  more  improved 
plan,  by  what  is  called  plashing,  or  cutting  as  before, 
partially,  and  laid  longitudinally,  at  the  same  time 
turning  the  top  end  of  the  cutting  to  the  defensive  side 
and  driving  stakes  upright  through  the  plashing  to  keep 
them  m  their  places,  being  laid  down  horizontally  one 
upon  another,  forming  a  defence  ;  and  also  a  living 
hedge  — the  shoots  rising  from  the  roots  soon  aspire  to 
their  original  height,  drawing  the  flow  of  sap,  the  part 
laid  down  naturally  declines  in  strength,  though  yet 
living,  as  they  are  very  tenacious  of  life  in  every  pos- 
ture, while  there  is  any  communication  with  the  root — 
that  circimstance  induced  me  to  attempt  io  train  in  a- 
notht  r  way.  This  mode  I  readily  saw  must  be  reno- 
vated by  cutting  awa)  and  laying  or  plashing  again  and 
again  in  perpetuity  ;  a  serious  job.  If  it  stands  sever- 
al years,  not  only  the  rugged  thorn,  hut  every  other 
product  associated  with  it,  and  twined  amongst  it,  is  to 
be  cut  away. 

It  is  nut  strange  that  hedging  has  not  progressed,  if 
we  suffer  a  belief  that  there  is  no  better  mode  of  prac- 
tice than  what  generally  appears. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

dated— Talbot  County,  13th.  July,  1819. 

I  saw  Lloyd's  Chile  Wheat,  when  it  was  al- 
most fit  to  cut  ;  it  has  a  very  fine  large  head  and 
stock,  hut  I  fear  it  has  too  much  sag^making  it 
more  subject  to  rust,  or  mildew  :  butVlfis  may  be 
owing  to  its  being  sowed  thin.  1  find  amongst  the 
Lawler  Wheat,  scattering  heads  all  over  of  a  very 
dark  colour,  and  remarkably  large  head  and  fine 
grain.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  this  kind  before  ; 
it,  has.  I  think,  certainly  imbibed  the  properties  of 
the  Lawler  Wheat,  in  its  capacity  to  resist  the  fly, 
if  so,  it  is  vastly  superior  to  the  Lawler,  the  grata 
is  quite  as  good  and  much  larger,  and  in  colour  re- 
sembling the  red  chaff  bearded  Wheat.  I  have 
picked  out  about  one  and  a  half  gallons  of  it,  and 
shall  be  particular  in  ascertaining  further  its  char- 
acter and  qualities.  My  Ruta  Baga  looks  well— 
1  can  see  it  over  the  whole  ground — one  fourth  of 
an  acre,  sowed   exactly  accordiug  to  Cobbett's 

directions.    '  

RYE. 


TO    THE    EDITOR, 
dated—  Washington  County,  [Md  ]  Aug.  10th,  1819. 

Having  heen  indebted  to  your  useful  paper,  for 
many  valuable  suggestions, 'allow  me  to  contri- 
buted mite  towards  the  improvement  of  Mary- 
land Agriculture. 

A  rotation  of  crops,  it  is  generally  admitted,  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  perfect  our  sys- 
tem. As  to  the  most  proper  rotation,  farmers  will 
disagree  indeed,  "hat  will  suit  one  soil,  or  on  •  far- 
mer," will  not  suit  another,  but  rye  is  a  crop  which 
may  be  introduced  on  any  farm  and  at  any  stage. 
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It  will  succeed  in  fallow,  in  turn  ground,  .1  in  si  • 
hie.  For  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  I  havi 
never  missed  a  good  crop  of  Rye— ind  the  :'  - 
crop  I  ever  made  was  in  wheat  stubble,  ploughed 
onre.  and  harrowed  in— and  I  have  every  reason  to 
think,  'h;»t  Rye  may  he  sown  with  success  in  the 
same  held  for  many  years  in  succession. 

The  great  and  the  only  secret  in  regard  to  insur- 
ing a  good  crop  of  Rye,  is  early  sowing.  From 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September,  I 
have  always  found  to  be  the  best  time  fur  sowing 
Rye.  From  three  pecks  to  a  bushel  per  acre,  is 
amply  sufficient  for  seed.  Early  sown  rye  is  much 
more  heavy  than  the  latter;  and  further,  it  affords 
excellent  pasture  both  in  the  fall  and  spring,  not 
does  pasturing  injure  toe  crop  ;  in  many  cases  it  is 
a  real  benefit — particularly  when  eaten  down  by 
sheep.  Clover  also  succeeds  much  better  after  rye 
than  alter  wheat  * 

By  raisin);  rye,  a  farmer  can  do  with  a  less 
quantity  of  Indian  Corn.  Rye  meal  mixed  with 
cut  straw  is  a  strong  and  healthy  food  for  work  hor- 
ses. Fifty  acres  planted  in  corn,  and  sown  down 
in  rye,  will  fhus  he  equal  to  one  hundred  acres  in 
corn  alone.  If  die  corn  ground  is  rich,  it  may  be 
sown  1:1  wheat,  then  stubbled  and  sown  in  rye. 

Rye  will  be  found  on  rich  or  on  pour  land,  a 
good  crop.  It  is  not  liable  lo  the  ravages  of  the 
Hessian  flv.  nor  is  it  injured  by  smut  and  some 
other  diseases  to  which  Wheat  is  subject.  Where 
land  will  produce  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
it  will  y  eld  fifteen  of  rye.  Rye  is  a  strong  anil 
healthy  fond  for  man  and  bea.»t,  and  from  Rye  is 
produced  Uiat  reviving  and  invigorating  cordial  call- 
ed Columbia,  which  ought  to  supercede  tiie  use  ol 
foreign  spirituous  liquors. t  POKCIUS. 

♦  The  Editor  is  of  opinion,  that  Clover  succeeds  bet- 
ter with  Rye  that!  Willi  any  other  gr.un  lie  bus  ever  seen 
it  sown  with. 

■j-  We  should  rejoice  to  see  Whiskey  itself  superceded 
by  good  Cider  and  cheap  malt  liquors.  We  consider 
thecheipness  of  Whiskey  apd  other  ardent  liquors  ai 
a  fruitful  source  of  National  misery  and  degradation.— 
We  shall,  at  some  leisure  moment,  make  a  more  formal 
attack  upon  this  "  cordial,  called  Columbia" — in  tht 
mean  time,  we  are  much  obliged  to  our  corresponded 
for  his  communication,  and  think  we  ought,  and  hope  w 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  his  aid  in  promoting  the  good 
cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 


GU1NE\  GRASS,  &c. 

TO     THK    EDITOR. 

dated— August  17th,  1818. 

Dear  Sir — I  received  from  a  gentlemen,  who  got  it 
from  Jamaica,  about  a  tea  spoon  full  of  Guinea  Grass 
Seed  I  sowed  of  this  about  one  third  in  a  very  favora- 
ble place  to  forward  vegetation,  about  the  H'th  of 
April.  I  could  not  discover  any  of  it  to  come  up.  '  The 
first  week  in  May,  I  sowed  another  'hird  in  a  hot  bed, 
and  none  came  up  The  last  of  May  the  remainder  was 
sowed  in  a  drill,  and  came  op  in  about  12  or  15  days, 
and  is  now  growing  finely,  but  is  a  very  coarse  grass' 
Indeed  I  am  told  the  seed  will  not  ripen  here,  as  the 
fir.st  k  Us  it  entirely.  I  began  this  letter  in  the  hope 
of  being  aide  to  send  you  some  seed,  hut  my  messen- 
ger has  returned  .  nd  says,  that  the  person  from  whom 
I  got  my  seed,  sowed  all  he  had,  and  none  came  up  :  lie 
sowvd  a  peck. 

We  very  often  see  little  or  nothing  in  gardens,  from 
the  crops  not  succeeding  each  other  in  the  most  econo- 
mical mann-r.  I  send  you  the  following  from  Middle- 
ton's  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Middlesex,  E'igland. 
Observations  on  G  irdens.  between  Westminster  and 
Chelsea. 

Soon  after   Christmas,     when  the   weather   is   open, 


lis  begin  >y  sow. ng  the  Uordcrs  ...nd  then 
■  11  quarters  with  radishes,  spillage,  onions,  ana  all  thc 
1th  T  seed  crops.  As  soon  afterwards  as  lnc  season 
will  permit,  winch  is  generally  m  February,  the-  smnc 
ground  IS  planted  with  cauliflowers  from  the  frames  as 
uiick  as  if  no  other  crop  had  possession  of  the  ground  ; 
the  radishes  o*c.  are  soon  sent  to  market,  and  when  the 
cauliflowers  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  earthed  up,  su- 
gar loafed  cabbnges  are  planted  from  the  aforesaid  seed 
crops      Wnen    these  are  marketed,  the    stalks  are    taken 

ip,  the  ground  cleared  and  planted  with  endive  and  ci  I 
lery  from  the  aforementioned  seed  crips,  and  daily  as 
these  are  marketed,  the  cellery  is  cropped  for  winter  use. 

The  gardeners  agree    in  one   maxim,  to  dung  plentifully, 
dig  the  soil  well  and  to  sow  good  seed. 
The  following  is  the  estimate  : 


Cellery,    1st  crop,   50  to  60 
Endive,  30 

Cellery,  40 


Radishes,  (10 

Cauliflowers,        60  to  70 
Cabbages,  30 

Total  amount,  per  acre,  (220 

This  estimate  is  stated  as  under  the  mark.  Some  sea- 
sons occasion  a  considerable  deduction;  but  they  do  not 
otten  occur;  (200  per  acre  is  a  very  low  estimate. 

Expenses  are  — 

Labour,  (35  I  Rent,  taxes  &  tithes,    12 

Teams  and  dung,     25  j  Marketing.  8 

Total  amount  of  expense,  180 

The  farming  gardeners,  as  those  who  plough,  are  si- 
tuated at  a  distance  from  London,  and  occupy  larger  tracts 
of  land,  and  follow  this  order  of  cropping  : 

January  and  February,  early  peas,  gathered  and  sold 
green.  In  June,  the  haulm,  when  dry  stacked  for  hor- 
ses. The  cleared  ground  is  sowed  with  turnips,  which 
are  sold  in  autumn  ;  the  ground  then  ploughed  and  plant 
ed  with  coliards. 

There  are  about  800i;  acres  cultivated  in  this  manner- 
producing  150  per  acre. 

Hard,  ns,  at  heat  houses,  200  acres  at  (200,  is  140,000 
Surry  side  of  the  Thames,  500  acres,  at  (150,  is  75,00u 
Itound  the  outskirts  or  London,  1J0U,  at  (100,  is  13d,uu0 
Wholly  cultivated  by  the  spade,  2,'UO,  at  (120,  is  2i5,Mj 
farming  gardeners,  80iX,  at  (50,  is         -  400,0V, 


Total  of  acres,  10,'JOO 

To  which  add  fruit  gardens. 


(645,000 
400,000 


11,045,000 

Gardeners  provide  for  their  families  on  few  acres  of 
he  best  ground ;  as  well  as  the  generality  of  farmers 
on  1  i0  or  200  acres.  There  are  some  gardeners  in  tin 
Commission  of  the  Peace— the  profession  has  produce., 
several  Sheriffs  of  counties,  and  more  who  have  realized 
from  20  to  JiO.OOO.  .Mr.  Uisberry,  of  Little  Sutton,  has 
upwards  of  eighty  acres  cropped  with  asparagus,  which 
cost  about  J  LiOo  per  acre,  making  ;  the  labour  afterwards, 
50  shillings  per  acre,  except  cutting  and  marketing;  it 
is  very  profitable  in  sandy  land— in  kindly  growing  sea 
sons  ciiitiug  twice  in  24  hours.  Profit,  (j0  per  acre,  with 
very  little  expense. 

1  will  send  by  the  stage  some  of  the  Guinea  Grass. 
With  respect,  )ours,  &c. 

P,  S.    the  seed  is  a  bright  yellow,  three  times  as  large 
as  clover,  and  shaped  like  wheat. 

note  Thc  receipt  of  the  grass,  in  excellent  order, 
is  thankful  by  acknowledged.  It  was  immediately  trans- 
planted and  seems  to  be  doing  well,  at  the  Editor's 
dwelling,  where  any  one  having  the  curiosity,  may  cad 
and  see  it.  The  ingenious  manner  in  which  it  was  put 
up,  and  sent  in  good  condition,  by  stage  upwards  of  -»0 
miles,  in  a  state,  apparently  as  fresh  as  when  pulled  up, 
deserves  notice,  and  may  prove  useful  in  like  cases  — 
Two  bunches  of  the  grass  were  pulled  no  with  all  tilt 
dirt  adhering  to  the  roots  -  they  were  laid  between  two 
shingles,  the  roots  of  both  branches  placed  together  at 
one  end;  and  the  stalks  and  blades  [about  18  inches 
longj  placed  smoothly  between  the  two  shingles  which 
meet  at  the  other  end— thus  completely  protecting  tin 
wholi — an  old  paper  is  then  wrapped  over  and  tiedaboul 
the  whole.  \  small  tree,  shrub,  oi  grass  of  any  kind, 
might,  as  we  suppose,  in  this  way,  be  safely  sent  to  any 
distanc. ,  by  land  or  water;  or  more  especially,  if  tin 
earth  i!.out  the  roots  were  occasionally  moistened.  Small 
matters  and  contrivances  of  this  sort  which  seem  of  Utth 
import,  are  often  worthy  of  notice,  as  t'ie  means  of  r  a- 
dilj  accomplishing  desirable  objects,  otherwise  not  at- 
tainable. 


COMPENDIOUS  DICTIONARY 

OF  TUB 

VETERINARY  ART: 

CIIN  TAININO 

A    OONOISE    EXPLANATION 

OF 

THE  VARIOUS  TERMS  USED  IN  VETERINARY 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY: 

ALSO, 
A    SHORT    DESCRIPTION 
THE  ANATOMY  OR  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EYE, 
THE  FOOT, 
AND    OTHER   IMPORTANT    PARTS    OF    THE    HORSE* 
with 
PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  HIS  DISEASES, 
As  well  as  those  of  other  Domestic  AnimaU. 

X/Trom  a    new  English    work,   bearing  the  above  title 
we  shall  occasionally   extract  such  articles,  as  shall  aD- 
pear  most  interesting— taking  them  in  alphabetical  or 
der,  and  commencing,  now,  with  the  word 
-    AJ*>RT10N.     Miscarriage,   slipping  or   slink- 
ing the  loal  or  calf.     Mares,  when  far  gone   with 
foal,  if  overworked  or  improperly  ridden,  are  liable 
to  miscarriage  :  it  is  caused  also  by  the  accidents 
which  sometimes  happen  at  grass;  such  as  fallin- 
into  a  ditch  or  pit,  and  struggling  to  extricate  thenf- 
selves  ;  or  being  kicked  in  the  belly.   Io  cows,  slip- 
ping  call  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  smell  of  blood, 
carrion,  or  any  putrid  animal  matter,  and  the  slink- 
ing of  one  cow  is  apt,  from  this  circumstance,  to  be 
communicated  to  others.     As  soon  t  erefore  as  any 
■vmpfoms  ofapproachingabortionareobserved.it  is 
•roper  to  separate  the  cow  from  the  rest  or  the  herd. 
The  first  appearance  are  generally  a  sudden  filling 
of  the    udder,  a  loose  and  flabby  appearance  of  the 
emtal  parts,  which  discharge  a  little  red  coloured 
luid:  the  animal  appears  to  he  indifferent  in  gra.' 
sing,  and  sometimes  shows  signs  of  uneasiness  or 
pain. — Cows  in  good   condition  are  most    liable  to 
abortion  •  and  it  is  well   known,  that  milk  fever  or 
inflammation  of  the   womb,  often  a  fatal  disease  in 
cows,  seldom  attacks  such  as  are  rather  lean  than 
lat  at   the  time  of  calving     it  has  been  observed, 
'hat  cows  more   frequently  slip  their  calves  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  year,  than  at  other  times.     A  cow 
that  has   once  slipped  calf  becomes  more   liable  to 
Hie  accident  in  future:  and  as  often  as  the  acc.dent 
''append,  so  does  the  liability  to  it  increase  ;  it  is  of 
importance  therefore,  when  a  cow  has  slipped,  to 
remove  carefully  the  cleansings  or  afterbirth,  and 
never  to  suffer  blood,  carrion,  or  any  kind  of  dead 
animal   mutter  to  he  taken    into  the  pasture  where 
regnant  cows  are  kept.     Various  means  have  been 
ecommended  for  preventing  abortion;  that  is,  when 
'hose  appearances  which  indicate  its  approach  are 
nseived.     Bleeding,  I  believe,  is  the  best,  ii  not 
'he  only    preventive;    more  especially  when  it  is 
•JUsed  by  bruises  or  over  exertion,   or  in   violent 
"•'niggling,  or  being  driven  about  and  hurried.   And 
•)  such  cases,  not  less  than  from  four  to  six  qi-artt 
«    blood  should    be  taken    off,  according   to    the 
strength  of  the  animal.     When  the  symptoms  of 
ipproaching  abort  ion  appear   to  arise   from  other 
.  auses  ;   when  cows  appear  stupid,  chewing  the  cud 
languidly  or  not  at  all,  an  opening  drench  should 
dso  be  given.      Take  half   a  pound   of  sulphate 
1   magnesia  .  Epsome  salt,)  three  or  four  drams  of 
does   in   powder,  and   about   three   pints  of  warm 
gruel — one  dose.     After  abortion  ha>  taken  place, 
the  cow  should  be  kept  in  a  sheltered  place  by  herj 
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sell';  if  the  afterbirth  has  not  passed  ott,  that  is,  if 
she  has  nut  cleansed,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  rii 
force  or  medicine  should  be  used  to  hasten  its  re 
nrtoval.  The  various  drenches  that  are  employed 
for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  those  to  prevent  abor- 
tion, are  always  useless,  sometimes  injurious.  The 
same  application  is  applicable  to  mares  that  havt 
slipped  foal. 

Abscess.    A  swelling  generally  produced  by  a 
*ruise,  or  other  external  injurv.  sometimes,  howe 
ver,  it  arises  from  oilier  causes,  as  in  strangles. — 
The  swelling  is  at    first  hard   and   painful   to  the 
touch,  but  gradually  becomes  softer  from  the  upper 
part  towards  the  bottom.       When  the  whole  of  the 
tumour  feel9  soft  and  elastic,  that  is  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  hut  immediately  rising  again 
when  the  finger  is  removed,  it  is  said  to  be  ripe,  am 
may  be  opened  with  a  lancet,  or  other  convenient 
instrument;  a  whitish  coloured  matter  will  then  flow 
from  it,  nearly  as  thick  as  cream  ;  this  is  termed 
■pus.     When  the  extent  of  the  cavity  lias  been  as 
certained,  by  means  of  a  probe  or  the  finger,  the 
whole  is  to  he  laid  completely  open.     By  this  me- 
thod all  the  pus  will  freely  escape,  and  merely  by 
washing  it  twice  a  day  with  warm  water,  it  will  soon 
get  well,  without  further  trouble;   but  if,  according 
to  the   common   mode  of  treatment,  only   a  small 
opening  is  made,  the  matter  then  pressed  out  by 
squeezing  with  the  fingers,  in  which  operation  the 
neighboring  part9  are  often  bruised  and  inflamed; 
and  the  cavity  filled  with  tow  dipped  in  some  diges- 
tive ointment,  the  cure  is  protracted,  and  often  ei- 
ther a  fresh  abscess  forms,  or  the  matter  from  beinj: 
confined,  spreads  into  other  parts,  so  as  to  form 
what  are  termed  sinuses  pipes.   To  hasten  the  pro- 
cess  of  suppuration,   or  the  formation   of  matter, 
poultices  are  the  best  applications;  but  they  should 
be  renewed  at  ieast  twice  a  day.     When  puult>c 
cannot  be  conveniently  used,  fermentations  should 
be  substituted  tor  them.     An  abscess  should  not  b'e 
opened  too  early,  or  before  the  whole  of  the  tumour 
has  become  soft ;  when  this  does  not  happen  as  scon 
as  is  expected,  the  bottom  of  the  tumour  remaining 
hard  while  the  upper  part  feels  soft,  it  is  better  to 
continue   the  poultice  until  the  whole  has  become 
soft,  or  the  upper  part  opens  naturally  ;  this   natu 
ral  opening  is  to  be  enlarged,  should  it  be  found  ne- 
cessary ;  and  the  poultice  continued  in  order  to 
soften  or  induce  suppuration  in  the  remaining  hard 
swelling.     When   sinuses  or  pipes  are  discovered, 
they   are  to  be  laid  completely  open,  and  washed 
with  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol   or  other  detergent 
i'uid.— Abscesses  sometimes  form  internally,  as  in 
the  'ungs,  liver,  &c.  (See  Poultice,  Fomentation, 
Tumours,    Strangles,    Fives,  Fistula,    Poll-evil. 
and  Ulcers.)     Abscesses  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
critical,  or  a  consequence  of  fever  or  some  other 
general  indisposition  ;    in   which   case  they  have 
been  thought  to  be  beneficial. 

Absorbents.  Chalk,  prepared  oyster  shells, 
bole,  and  other  earths,  that  readily  absorb  fluids,  are 
thus  denominated.  Preparations  of  this  kind  arc 
sometimes  given  with  a  view  to  absorb  or  correct 
any  hurtful  matter  that  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  stomach.  In  cases  of  depraved  appetite,  for 
example,  where  horses  eat  their  litter  in  preference 
to  good  hay,  and  are  often  seen  licking  the  walls, 
and  eating  any  earthy  matter  that  conies  in  their 
Way,  such  medicines  are  recommended.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  this  disposition  depends  up- 


on a  diseased  state   of  the  stomach, 
purgatives  are  the  lest  remedies. 
(To  be  continued.) 


and  that   mill 


BALTIMORK,    FRIDAY,    AUGUST  27,    1319. 

THE  EMIGRANT. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 
—0  — 

Mr.  Editor. — In  one  of  the  daily  papers,  soini 
observations  recently  appeared,  benevolently  de 
signed  to  excite  our  sympathy  towards  the  distress 
ed  and  disappointed  emigrants  who  have  taken  re 
luge  on  our  shores  from  that  despotism  from  which 
they  have  endeavoured  to  escape  in  Europe. 

Of  that  despoti-m.  however  legitimate  it  may  ap 
pear  on  that  side  the  atlantic,  few  who  are  natives 
of  this  country  have  any  correct  ideas.  Even  thosi 
who  have  long  since  escaped  from  its  oppression 
and  are  now,  or  recently  have  been,  in  the  full  tid 
■  if  prosperity,  seem,  in  some  degree,  callous  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  unhappy  emigrant. 

A   Hibernian  by  birth  myself,  I  would  address 
myself  chiefly,  to  the  feelings  of  those,  who  hav 
ever  known  or  experienced  any  of  those  oppressiv 
ills  which  have  forced  his  fellow  emigrants  from  the 
land  of  his  native  and  parental  attachment. 

It  is  true,  we  have  here  an   Hibernian  Society 
But  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeds,  though   cer- 
tainly composed  of  men  who  wish  to  cherish  bene- 
volent principles  towards   those  whom  they   have 
pledged  themselves  to  aid  and  encourage;  yet  1  say 
to  whatever  cause  it   may  be   owing,   the  writer  of 
this,  confesses   bimsell  to  be  ignorant  of  any  thing 
manifested  by  that,  or  indeed  by  any  other  Hiberm 
an  Society,  consistent  with  that  benevolence  and 
hospitality,  for  which  they  take  a  pride  in  the  cha 
racier  of  their  forefathers.  Tell  me  ye  sons  of  Hi 
uernian  characteristic   benevolence,  how    many  of 
either  your  doors,  or  your  purses,  are  open  to  dis- 
tressed Irish  emigrants  ?  Though  many  of  you  ar 
blessed  with  profusion,  and  r.-ady  to  run  headlong 
into  all  sorts  of  extravagance,  how  little,  extreme 
ly  little,  have   most  of  you   contributed    to  the  re- 
lief ot  the  distresses  of  the  emigrant !    As  often  as 
the  tales  of  that  distress  reach  my    ear,  how  do   t 
blush  for  the  little  efforts  of  our  scanty  benevolence! 
Here  And  there,  a  casual,  trifling  boon  is  bestowei 
— but  where,  ah,  where  can  we  find  any  well  found 
d,  active  system,  adequate  to  relieve  and  to  com 


houseless  on  our  loads,  or  in  our  streets — looking 
n  at  every  door — but  no  door  open  for  hospitable 
•ception — with  a  countenance  rueful  with  rcflec- 
ion  on  all  the  ills,  and  heart  rending  attachments 
t  has  left — and  now  like  the  dove  of  the  Patriarch, 
finding  in  this,  yea  even  in  this  wide  and  happy 
country,  not  a  spot  whereon  to  rest  the  weary  head 
ir  foet— is  it  possible  to  restrain  the  tear  of  sytnpa- 
ny  ?  Shall  thisfoilorn  situation  of  the  friendless 
;tra»gef  excite  no  regard  ?  A*  I  man,  and  shall  I 
mt  be  prompted  to  cbeer  and  relieve  my  fellow 
ten  ?  Am  I  a  christian,  and  shall  I  dare  to  risk  the 
loom  denounced  by  my  Saviour  against  those  who 
'  take  not  the  stranger  in." 

H.iw  lovely  is  that  benevolence,  which,  without 
hope  of  reward,  or  fear  of  penalty,  has  even  the 
semblance  of  being  entirely  disinterested  ?  Hut 
where — ah,  where  shall  we  look  for  its  angelic 
f.ice  f  If,  therefore,  in  these  sad  days  of  imperfec- 
tion, our  benevolence  must  be  either  founded  on,  or 
ilended  with  sordid  interest,  do  Mr.  Editor,  sub- 
mit to  your  many  enlightened  readers,  especially  to 
~uch  of  them,  who,  as  wealthy  and  extensive  farm- 
ers and  land  holders,  might  lend  their  benevolent 
aid  and  influence  to  the  following  plan  for  the  relief 
of  emigrants. 

Let  such  have  erected  on  their  lands,  a  few  de- 
cent log-cahins,  as  an  asylum  for  such  friendless  and 
destituteemigrant  families,  as  they  could  accommo- 
date. Let  such  of  these  as  are  able  and  willing  to 
work,  be  employed  and  receive  moderate  wages  for 
a  time,  in  consideration  of  the  accommodations  with 
which  they  have  been  furnished.  Let  the  term  of 
their  occupancy  of  these  asylums,  be  at  their  op- 
tion, but  not  exceeding  a  certain  period  agreed  up- 
on. And  when  employed,  the  wages  and  encou- 
ragement given  to  them,  be  in  proportion  to  their 
merit  anil  diligence. 

They  would  thus  be  enabled  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  to  resort  to  at  least  the  shelter  of  a  house 
— and  if  entirely  destitute,  have  some  prospect  of 
sustenance  for  their  family.  They  would  also  be 
•nahled  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  our  modes  of  la- 
;  .ur  and  agricultural  improvement — and  would  be 
aved  from  the  corruption  of  the  dissipated,  who 
le  in  wait,  either  to  rob  them  of  any  little  they 
■ossess,  or  to  seduce  them  to  share  in  their  own 
die  and  profligate  habits. 

I  presume  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  were 
proper  pains  taken  to  inform  emigrant  families,  that 
such  asylums  were  ready  to  receive  them,  they 
would  be  induced  to  resort  to  them  immediately  on 
their  arrival — and  it  would  then  become  the  duty 
r'of  the  Hibernian  Society,  to  see  that   the  advanta- 


oi  t,  on  any   liberal    or    effectual   scale,  the  many 

claimants  that  present  themselves,  especially  in  tiieges  to  the  proprietor  who  had  prepared  these  asy 

summer  ?  jlums,  and  to  those  accommodated,  should  be  justly 

it  is  not  so  much  from  National  attachment,  as!''eciprocal.  . 
from  that  duty  which  is  religiously  enjoined  upon  all  Indeed  I  have  often  thought  it  strange,  that  the 
who  call  themselves  christians,  that  it  would  becomejHibei  man  Benevolent  Society,  long  ere  this  time, 
us  to  cherish  benevolence  towards  the  emigrant'had  not,  on  some  proper  planj  possessed  themselves 
stranger.  What  a  sublimely  pathetic  appeal  to[0f  a  few  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  have  put  up,  for 
our  hearts  is  made  by  the  Divine  author  of  thatithis  purpose,  a  lew  cabins  for  destitute  emigrant 
religion    we   profess!  "J  was  a  stranger  and  ye  families,  or  individuals,  to  be  sheltered  and  employ- 

k  me  not  in  !"  Let  the  heart  hat  leels  not  all  ed  until  they  could  better  dispose  of  themselves.— 
the  moral  bearing  and  obligation  ol  these  sacren  Such  a  property  might  be  rendered  mutually  bene- 
words,  goto  its  kindred  brute — and  renounce  tut  licial.  1  he  land  would  be  cultivated  by  the  emi- 
uame  of  man.  rants — its  value,  in  time,  greatly  enhanced — and 

Alas!  when  my  eye  meets,  which  of  late  is  no.  isannual  produce  might  by  economical  management 
seldom,  the  friendless  emigrant — and  a  parent — ai  not  only  sustain  such  hands  as  would  be  permanent- 
infant  in  the  hand — or  on  the  bosom — that  may  ye.  |y  employed  on  the  place  ;  but  the  surplus,  when 
fight  the   battles  of  this,  my  country — wandering,  stored,  and  carefully  preserved,  might  supply  such 
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emigrants  as  might  be  accommodated  on  the  ensu- 
ing summer. 

Such  an  asylum  is  certainly  neither  impractica- 
ble, nor  is  it  discouraging  with  respect  to  expense. 
By  proper  management  it  might  be  brought  to  sup- 
port itself.  And  should  the  society  at  a  future  pe- 
riod be  disposed  to  sell  the  land,  when  thus  highly 
improved  by  culiure,  with  the  proceeds  they  might 
do  more  than  purchase  a  new  asylum  or  establish- 
ment, to  be  improved  in  like  manner. 

Thus,  in  a  progressive  ratio,  they  might  enlarge 
the  bounds  and  increase  the  value  of  the  property. 
Oilier  Benevolent  Societies,  the  St  George's,  St. 
Andrew's,  St.  Dennis's,  &.c.  might  follow  their 
example,  and  a  laudable  rivalship  be  raised  and  sup- 
ported among  all  the  benevolent  patrons  of  the  hon- 
est and  industrious  emigrant.  Each  farm  might 
thus  be  rendered  an  agricultural  school  for  exhibit- 
in<*  iheir  respective  National  improvements  in 
farming — and  some  premiums  might  be  conferred 
on  those  who  manifested  most  merit  or  diligence, 
or  who  introduced  any  agricultural  improvements 
into  the  country  of  their  adoption.  benevolus. 

August  14th,   1319. 

Esaapefrom  the  Penitentiary. 

Nine  prisoners  made  their  escape  from  the  Peniten- 
tiary in  this  city,  on  Sunday  night  last,  under  circum- 
stances leaving  little  doubt  that  they  were  aided  by 
some  person  or  persons  at  liberty.  On  Monday,  says 
the  Gazette,  the  .several  officers  of  the  Penitentiary 
were  examined  before  Judge  Brice,  respecting  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  escape.  It  appeared  that  the  locks 
of  the  doors  of  three  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  crimi- 
nals lodge  at  night,  had  been  unlocked;  the  locks  being 
on  the  outside  of  the  room  doors.in  apassage  in  which 
the  guard  was  accustomed  to  walk  :  that  the  only  per- 
son on  guard  wttn  they  escaped  was  ttichard  Chapman, 
who  stated,  that  the  criminals  after  getting  out  of  their 
lodging  rooms,  knocked  him  down,  and  passing  him, 
escaped  at  the  front  door;  that  he  fire  1  a  pistoi  after 
they  passed  to  alarm  the  keeper  and  officers. 

The  explanation  of  Chapman  being  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  circumstances  being  such  as  to  induce  strong 
suspicions  of  his  having  aided  in  or  connived  at  the  es- 
cape, he  was  committed  for  trial. 

ATTEMPT  AT  ARSON1. 

A  most  daring  attempt  was  made  on  Sunday  night 
last,  to  fire  the  house  of  Mr.  Isaac  JUtftiecai,  in  Low 
St.  bv  a  negro  woman  and  girl.  He  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing them  both,  and  had  them  committed  for  trial. 


Liverpool  Markets — July  ?,  1819. 

Our  Cotton  maiket  has  exhibited  this  week  more  life 
than  we  have  experienced  for  a  long  time  past,  but 
principally  in  American  descriptions,  in  which  consid 
erable  business  iias  been  done  on  speculation,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  disposition,  holders  have,  within  the 
last  two  day-,  obtained  an  advance  of  1-2,7  per  lb.  on 
Roweds  and  New  Orleans,  and  other  descriptions  have 
fully  supported  former  rates,  though  the  demand  has 
been  comparatively  limited 

Tobacco  still  exhibits  a  tendency  to  decline;  particu- 
larly qualities  suitable  for  export.  Kentucky  leaf  has 
depreciated  3-4  a  11  per  lb.  a  parcel  having  been  sold 
at  3  l-4d  with  some  ordinary  sound  Virginia,  at  3-2d 
per  lb;  good  ordinary  to  middling,  however,  support  the 
previous  quotations.  The  trade  have  bought  sparingly 

American  Slocks— 1]  S.  Bank,  (2G  5s  has  been  offered 
and  refused:  U.  S.  6  per  cents,  98  a  1UU:  Spanish  Hol- 
lars 5s  l-2d  per  ounce. 

Imports  of  Foreign  Corn — The  ports  are  now  closed 
against  the  importation  of  Foreign  Barley,  Outs  and 
Peas,  from  all  ports  between  the  Byder  and  Bidasso*: 
all   these  recited  articles  the   ports  will  continue 


Pittsburg,  Prnn.  dug.  ]j. — The  depredations  now  com- 
mitting by  the  Grasshoppers,  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, are  truly  singular  and  alarming.  Many  farmers' 
have  commenced  cutting  their  oats  perfectly  green,  and 
many  meadows  are  shavrd  completely  smooth  —An 
instance  has  occurred,  of  a  hat  accidentally  left  in  a 
meadow,  being  entirely  destroyed. 


for 

open  for  the  importation  from  all  other  countries,  till 

the  21st  August  next.         

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER 
From  an  American  gentleman  at  Fayal,  dated  13/A  July. 

"  The  Russian  frigate  Kamschatka,  that  has  been 
nearly  three  years  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  stopped 
here  on  her  return  home,  and  remained  three  weeks  — 
The  commander,  Golownin,  is  celebrated  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  captivity  several  years  in  Japan,  and 
his  account  of  that  country,  now  passing  the  rounds  of 
(he periodical  publications-  He,  with  the  principal  of 
ficers  and  scientific  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  were  enter- 
tained by. Mr.  Dabney,  the  United  States'  Consul  at  the 
celebration  of  Independence,  at  his  house,  and  all  ex- 
pressed the  highest  respect  for  our  country  and  repub- 
lican institutions.  The  dinner  was  succeeded  by  a 
ball,  attended  by  a  120  ladies  and  gentlemen,  highly 
gratifying  to  the  Russian  guests. 

The  landscape  painter  did  the  Consul  the  favor  to 
sketch  that  port  of  the  town  and  harbour  where  the  at- 
tack on  the  Brig  General  Armstrong  took  place,  which 
he  has  forwarded  to  Capt.  Rfcid,  who  so  gallantly  de- 
fended that  vessel. 

It  is  understood  that  the  want  of  such  a  drawinghas 
retarded  the  execution  of  an  engraving  representing 
that  exlraordinaiy  action. 


Four  Captr ins  and  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Navy,  have 
been  suspended  from  command,  by  Commodore  Stew- 
art, of  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  It  seems,  if  report 
be  correct,  that  the  Commodore  saw  fit  to  reprimand 
them  in  consequence  nf  disapproving  of  a  sentence  of 
a  <oort  martial  of  which  they  were  members-  and  a 
r^plv  from  them  caused  their  suspension.  The  gallant 
JM'/jwji/'/iissaidto  be  one  oft  he  officers  suspended.— 

[Xj"  The  frequent  disagreements  which  have  taken 
place  between  our  naval  officers,  since  the  war,  is  a 
su'  jeet  of  mortification  and  of  deep  National  regret. — 
VVe  are  aware,  that  where  high  and  honorable  feeling 
is  to  be  maintained,  that  frequent  collisions  may  arise, 
where  tempers  are  not  properly  chastened:  and  differ 
ences  of  opinion,  impetuously  defended,  too  frequenth 
lead  to  results,  deplorable  in  a  National  point  of  view, 
unhappy  as  it  regirds  the  families  of  the  individuals, 
&  derogotary  as  they  themselves  are  concerned.  VVe 
could  wish,  in  common  with  our  country,  most  sincere- 
ly and  ardently,  that  these  unfortunate  occurrences 
Were  less  frequent;  that  discipline  might  be  maintain- 
ed without  assumption;  and  inferiority  confessed  ivh  re 
no  degradation  is  implied.  And  we  wish  also,  that 
where  differences  do  arise,  they  might  be  bottomed  on 
more  substantial  ground,  than  has  been  made  to  justi 
fy  several  regretted  incidents  that  have  taken  place.] 

Tiie  extensive  Printing  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Bensley  &  Son,  in  London,  was  lately  consumed  by  fire 
Loss  estimated  at  UoO.OjO. 


From  the  Archives  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
TO  CONVEY  FISH. 

A  crumb  of  bread  is  to  be  soaked  in  brandy,  and 
when  swelled  the  fish's  mouth  is  filled  therewith,  into 
which  a  half  glass  more  of  the  spirit  is  then  to  be  pour- 
ed. The  fish  remains  motionless,  and  as  if  deprived  of 
life,  in  which  state  it  is  to  be  wrapped  in  fresh  straw, 
and  afterwards  in  cloth.  In  this  condition  they  may  be 
kept,  or  conveyed  to  any  distance  for  8  or  10  days. — 
Whpn  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination,  thev  must  be 
unpacked,  and  thrown  into  3  cistern  of  water,  where 
they  remain  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  sometimes  an 
hour  without  shewing  any  sign  of  life  :  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  disgorge  very  abundantly,  and  recov- 
er their  life  and  ordinary  motions. 

Catfish  may  be  conveyed  in  a  cart  for  many  miles,  by 
being  surrounded  with  fresh  grass,  provided  spring  wa- 
ter is  frequently  dashed  over  them  The  journey  ought 
to  be  commenced  a  little  before  day,  so  that  the  fish 
may  be  put  into  a  pond  destined  for  them,  before  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

Doct.  Mitchell,  of  New-York,  relates,  that  in  1790,  he 
in  company  with  another  gentlemen,  transported  yel- 
low perch  40  miles,  viz.  from  Rockonkoraa  pond,  in  Suf- 
folk county,  to  Success  pond,  in  North  Hempstead, 
Long  Island.  Three  dozen  of  those  who  had  been  most 
superficially  wounded  by  the  hook  were  taken,  and  all 
except  two  swam  away  when  put  into  the  pond  A  large 
churn  was  tilled  with  the  water  of  their  native  pond, 
and  so  few  fishes  put  in  that  there  was  no  necessity  of 
changing  it  on  the  road,  and  afterwards  driving  steadi- 
ly on  a  walk  the  whole  distance,  without  stopping  to 
refresh  either  man  or  horse.  In  two  years  these  li-hes 
multiplied  so  fast,  and  became  so  numerous,  that  tbey 
might  be  caught  with  the  hook  in  any  part  of  the  wa- 
ter, which  was  about  a  mile  in  circumference. 


DIED, 

At  Cambridge,  his  residence,  on  Tuesday  morning 
•Id  inst.  Levin  H.  Campbell,  Esq  of  a  sudden  and  vio^ 
lent  bilious  disease,  «  hich  in  the  short  period  of  two 
days,  from  the  highest  health  and  spirits,  bereaved  a 
wife  of  the  most  kind  and  affectionate  husband,  an  in- 
fant family  of  the  most  tender  and  doating  father,  two 
helpless  sisters  of  their  only  friend  and  protecter,  soci- 
ety of  a  member  whose  loss  will  be  deplored  while  vir- 
tue is  regarded,  and  has  inflicted  on  at  least  one  bosom 
friend,  a  wound  jieuer,  never  to  be  healed. 

In  ihe  meridian  of  life — in  the  zenith  of  a  character 
constituted  by  the  most  amiable  as  well  as  brilliant 
qualities  that  adorn  the  soul  of  man— vanished  this 
mortal  ornament  of  human  nature. 

Possessed  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  mind,  highly  cul- 
tivated by  diligent  application,  and  an  ardent  thirst  for 
knowledge,  he  attained  an  unusual  proficiency  in  the 
various  departments  of  science,  which  rendered  him 
highly  useful  to  the  society  in  which  he  resided  from 
his  youth. 

Kind,  benevolent,  hospitable  and  generous,  he  was 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Charitable  to  excess,  and  beyond  the  pruden'.ial  al- 
lowance of  his  limited  finances,  the  indigent  widow  and 
the  helpless  orphan  will  long  deplore  the  irreparable 
loss  of  their  dear  friend. 

Possessed  of  a  lively  mind,  a  social  disposition,  and 
versatile  talents,  every  class  and  condition  of  man  were 
made  happy  in  his  company  ; — his  correct  principles, 
and  deportment,  his  pure  and  sympathising  heart,  riv- 
eted and  secured  forever  the  affections  he  had  wort. 

That  he  was  sincere  and  immutable  in  his  friendship, 
the  mournful  author  of  this  faint  picture  can  bear  wit- 
ness, from  the  enjoyment  of  hisunlimit  d  confidence, 
and  of  a  mutual  and  uninterested  friendship,  love  and 
harmony  from  their  early  youth,  at  college,  (a  period 
of  twenty  five  years')  to  the  sad  moment  when  the  fell 
messenger  of  death  summoned  him  to  his  God,  in  the 
fullness  of  his  virtues  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  infinite 
Justice,  to  be  recorded  in  the  book  of  life  eternal. 

Cambridge,  Aug.  5,   1819. 


ERRATA.    ' 

Ma.  Skinner,— Ple3se  to  correct  the  following  typo- 
graphical errors,  in  Ihe  piece  signed  Silvanus,  in  your 
paper,  No.  -1,  viz  : — 

In  the  third  line  after  the  names  of  Dr.  Stillwell  and 
Roboson,  read  for  gentry,  gentlemen.  ;These  Doctors 
only  made  trial  of  a  popular  nostrum;  they  did  not  in- 
troduce it.)  In  the  Sth  line  of  the  paragraph  next  to 
the  last,  read,  for  heap  up,  beat  up.  In  the  same  para- 
graph, read  for  bausu,  Bougee.         Yours,         Silvancs. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN, 
That  we  cannot  receive  for  this  paper,  the  notes  of 
any  Bank  which  are  selling  here  at  a  discount  of  more 
than  ten  per  cent — or  rather  when  received,  the  sub- 
scriber can  only  have  credit  for  the  amount  realized 
by  the  Editor  on  the  sale  of  said  notes.  South  Carolina 
money  will  be  received  at  par. 

Staples  of  North  Carolina,  reported  hy  Sweetin™- 
&  Sterrett./rom  actual  sales  foi  the  American  Farmer. 
Turpentine,  soft,  $2;  Tar,  $1-75,  talcs;  Spirits  Tur- 
pentine, 40a4octs.  ;  Varnish.  35;  Rosin,  dull,  $2;  Pilch, 
scaree,  %3;  Beans  and  Peas,  SO  3  100  cts. ;  Bacon,  hog 
round,  12  a  1J;  Cotton,  upland,   15  a  17. 


Prices  of  Grain  and  Tobacco,  reported  for 
the  American  Farmer,  bv  W.  H.  De  V\  right,  from 

ACTUAL  SALES. 

White  Wheat — Sales  on  Monday  last,  at 
1  13  to  $1  15— Yesterday,  1  18  to  1  22  1-2  best 
quality.  Red  Wheat — Sales  on  Monday  $1  10. 
Yesterday,  at  $1  1 3  Corn,  53  to  60 — Oats, 
45  to  5U  cents — Rye,  50  to  55  cents — Tobacco, 
6  hogsheads  from  Calert  County,  sold  by  J. 
Spickoall,  at  8  and  $i0 — one  do  at  $1  [ — t*vo 
hogsheads  wagon  Tobacco,  10  aud  $13. 
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ARTICLES. 


lpER.|RETAIL    PRICK 


bbl. 


lb. 


box 


-    lb. 


qtl. 
bbl. 


bbl. 


cask 

busl 
lb. 


BKEF,  Northern  mess  } 

No  1.  -         -   *•   wholesal 
No  2.    -    -       3 
Bacon,        - 

Butler,  Ferkin,    wholesale. 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        -.--"" 
Twist,  No.  5,  " 

No.  6  o  10, 
No.  11  o  SO, 
No.  20  a  SO, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 

No.  2,  -       - 

No.  3, 
Candle9,  mould,      - 
dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers, 
Fish,  cod,  dry    -        - 

herrings,  Susquehannan 
mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  ... 

middlings, 
rye,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough,      - 

cleaned, 
Flax,        -        -        -        - 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hog3  lard, 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti, 
POKK,  mes-  or  1st  quality, 
prime      2d     do. 
cargo      3d    do. 
Plaster, 

ground      ... 
Rice,  - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proofgal. 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple,     1st  proof 
Gin,  Holland,        1st  proof 
do.  4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 
Rum,  Jamaica,  - 

American,    1st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

Soap,  American,  white,       -        -    lb. 

do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,  N.  Orleans,     - 
loaf, 

lump,  lb. 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     •       -       -       -    bu. 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  -        -    lb. 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    -        -    cwt 
do.      middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured,     lb. 
pound  do.  - 

TEAS,  Bohea,  ... 

Souchong,        -        •        -     lb. 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL, Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's,  •      ; 


-    gal. 


gal- 
bbl. 


toil 

bbl. 

Hi. 


15 

12i 

103 
16 
18 
33 
2 

n 

4 

15 
S3 
lb 
33 
28 
25 
20 
18 
45 
10 
60 
8  50 
ol.2  50 

6  I 

7  75! 

5   50 

5 

4  50 

4  a 
none. 

do 

do 
12 
12 
25 
45 
50 

50 


28 


22 
10 
scarce 
15 
65 


HUMOUR. 

REVENGE  ;    OR  TATnilRLY  KINDNESS. 

A  vixen  wife    who  felt  the  horsewhip's  smart, 

Ran  to  her  father— begg'd  he'd  take  her  part, 

"  What's  your  fault  >'  said  he;  "come,  state  the  case." 

"  I  threw  some  coffee  in  my  husband's  face, 

For  which  he  beat  me  '."— "  Beat  you,   did  he !  s'life  ! 

He  beat  my  daughter  !  zounds  !  I'll  beat  his  wife  ; 

If  for  such  faults  lie  gives  my  daughter  pain, 

Come  but  his  -wife— I'd  whip  her  home  again." 

CLERICAL    EPIGRAM. 

To  the  bedridden  rector  the  curate  did  step  in, 
The  state  of  his  health  to  inquire  of  his  wife— 

And  found  him  departed— the  widow  sat  weeping, 
"  Bewailing  the  loss  of  her  comfurts  in  life." 

"  In  this  valley  of  tears,"  the  kind  curate  replied, 
"  From   some    the  Lord   takes,  and  to   some  he  is 
giving  ; 

[t  is  your  duty  now,  Ma'am,  to  mourn  for  the  dead, 
But  'tis  mine  to  be  off,  and  look  after  the  living." 


ON  GENTLEMEN    WEARING  STATS. 

And  why  not  wear  Hum  ?  — tell  me,  if  you  can  : 
'Tis  but  the  fir  prerogative  of  man ! 
Woman  stole  his  rib  ; — can  you  then  condemn, 
new 3; Tli  it  a  mere  whalebone  he  should  steal  from  them  ? 
Tis  strange  tha    satire  all  th.-  world  bewitciies, 
87  Men  may  wear  stays  —  since  -women  Wear  the  breeches. 
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I.IFE. 
Our  life  is  nothing  l^ut  a  -a/inter's  day. 
Some  only  break  their  fast  ami  so  iway  ; 
Others  stay  dinner,  and  depart  full  fed  : 
The  deepest  age  bul  sups,  an  I  go  s  to  bed  : 
He's  most  in  debt,  wli  1  lingers  out  the  day  i 
Who  die-;  betimes,   has  less    Hid  less  to  pay. 
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GENERAL  BOYD. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolu- 
tion 011  the  23lh  June,  to  allow  Gen,  Born,  a  na- 
tive of  the  United  Slates,  lately  of  the  army,  6000 
pounds  sterling,  in  consideration  of  his  services  in 
the  British  army  in  India,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
when  the  affairs  of  that  nation,  in  that  quarter,  were 
in  a  very  critical  state.  Mr  tVilbeiforce,  who 
brought  forward  the  resolution,  stated,  that  it  was 
very  desireable  to  show  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  that  they  do  not  consider 
them  with  any  unfriendly  feeling,  or  entertain  to- 
wards them  any  prejudices  incninpati  le  with  the 
full  performance  of  justice  — JV.  Y.  Ev.  Post. 
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CIRCULATION  OF  THE  LONDON  OBSERVER. 

The  Editor  of  this  Journal,  which  is  issued  only 
once  a  week,  has  published  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  sale  of  his  publication,  during- the  year  ending 
on  the  2d  May  last-  By  this  statement,  it  appears, 
that  the  smallest  number  of  papers  issued  on  one 
day  was  10,400;  the  largest  number  13.925.  and 
the  total  number  in  the  year,  602,224.  We  pre- 
sume there  is  no  other  weekly  paper,  published  in 
any  other  part  »f  the  worid,  which  has  so  great  a 
circulation.  The  Kditor  closes  his  detail,  d  state- 
ment with  the  following  remark: — "  it  may  not  be 
wholly  uninteresting  for  the  reader  to  know,  that 
the  amount  paid  to  the  Revenue  for  six  hundred  and 
two  thousand  and  twenty-nine  pounds,  indepen- 
dent of  the  i.xcise  upon  twelve  hundred  and  four 
reams  of  paper,  at  three  pence  each  pound  weight, 
and  the  duly  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  upon 
every  advertisement,  making  a  total  sum  contribut- 
ed to  the  Revenue  by  the  Observer  Journal,  in  one 
year,  about  Ten  Thousand  Pounds,  and  that  for 
only  fifty-two  publications." 


CUMMtlKICATLD  F11R    THK    AMLKIOAN    FARMER. 


LETTER  FROM  JldY  OLDER  TO  A 

YOUNGER  BROTHER. 

dated ,  August  i,  1S19. 

I  am  very  happy  to  learn  that  you  have  commenced 
business  for  yourself.  You  have  now  entered  upon  the 
solid  realities  of"  life,  and  you  will  soon  find,  that  all 
those  vain  and  illusory  prospects  which  present  them- 
selves to  every  young  and  ambitious  mind,  will  be  dis- 
sipated and  give  place  to  sober  reason  and  chastened 
experience.  What  you  have  hitherto  viewed  only  in 
perspective,  you  will  now  realize,  stripped  of  all  the 
gaudy  tinsel,  and  deceptive  drapery,  winch  (although 
illusory)  captivate  and  enchant  the  youthful  mind,  and 
stimulate  him  to  laudable,  enterprising,  and  merito- 
rious achievements. 

It  is  however,  a  lamentable  fact,  that  whatever  our 
acquisitions  may  be,  however  much  we  may  excel  in  any 
art  or  profession,  self  love,  or  in  other  words,  vanity,  is 
so  predominant  a  quality  in  the  human  mind,  that  we 
seldom  or  ever  realize,  to  the  full  extent  what  our  busy 
imaginations  would  seem  to  promise  us-  Experience, 
is  the  only  standard,  by  which  we  are  enabled  duly  to 
appreciate  the  extent  of  our  own  powers  ;  she  is  inva- 
riable and  impartial,  and  however  bitter  the  pill  we 
base  all  got  to  subject  ourselves  toiler  admonitions.— 
She  is  indeed  "the  mother  of  wisdom,"  and  he  who 
obeys  her  precepts  will  seldom  err.  liiches,  honours, 
and  preferment,  are  not  the  beings  of  a  day.  Patience, 
steadiness,  aresolute  and  unyielding perseveranre,  is  the 
price  they  exact  from  us,  and  we  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain, as  there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Foriune 
is  pretty  uniform  in  the  dispensation  of  her  favours, 
and  they  all  lie  more  or  less  within  the  compass  of 
our  own  powers 

1  have  thought  proper,  thus  far,  to  moralize  and 
philosophize,  lest  you. might  have  started  into  life  with 
;'alse  notions,  either  of  yourself  or  of  the  worid,  for 
eiih<  r  will  b-  productive  of  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment .  I  speak  experimentally,  and  you  are  entitled  to 
th  benefit  of  it  I  commenced  life  with  prospects  as 
1  1  tering  and  illusory,  perhaps,  as  ever  amused  the 
vanity  of  a  young  man.  My  youthful  efforts  appeared 
to  be  crowned  with  success.  Honors  and  preferment 
lay  before  me  :  it  was  a  ;ied  of  roses.  I  suffered  my- 
self 10  be  flattered  by  fools.  1  was,  in  fact,  absorbed 
111  self  love  1  a  moving,  ridiculous  mass  of  vanity.  I 
backed  in  the  sunshine  of  public  favor,  and  from  18  to 
15,  had  not  a  rational  idea  of  myself.  At  that  period 
ot  maturity,  I  fortunately,  (though  very  much  to  my 
own  mortificat.on,)  became  convinced  that  I  was  a 
Foot,  'hat  1  had  been  deludid  by  empty  visions  and 
fantastic  dre.iriis,  from  that  day  forward  I  at  least  be- 
came lucid;  and  ill  have  any  thing  of  solidity  to  boast 
jf  m  niy  character,  at  this  time,  I  am  confident  I  ac- 
quired it,  subsequent  to  the  period  I  have  mentioned. 
1  don't  know  that  you  stand  in  need  of  example  or 
precept :  if  you  do,  the  picture  which  I  have  drawn  of 
myself  may  serve  as  a  standard,  by  which  to  graduate 
your  own  character ;  let  it  serve  as  a  beacon,  by 
winch  you  will  be  enabled  to  avoid  the  shoals  and 
quick  sands  by  which  I  was  enveloped  t„ 

Recollect  you  are  now  among  strangers,  capable  »i 
appreciating  your  worth,  and  wiio  will  reward  it  ac- 
cording to  your  merits.  You  must  not  be  disappointed 
if  you  do  not  immediately  succeed  to  your  wishes  ;  the 
time  of  your  commencement,  is  rather  inauspicious 
and  you  are  not  yet  established;  for  the  present, 
therefore,  you  ought  to  be  content  with  a  comfortable 
subsistence.  Patronage,  you  will  acquire  by  acquaint- 
ance and  good  conduct — It  is  a  good  maxim  of  Mar- 
niontel,  "  never  to  despair  of  your  own  efforts,  nor  to 
be  too  confident  of  success."  Let  your  deportment 
at  any  rate,  be  such  as  to  deserve  it. 
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An  Addkess  delivered  bkfoke  the  Agricul 
tural  Society  of  Albkmarle,  [Virg  ]  on 
TuhSDAY  May  12,  1 8 1 9.  By  Mr.  Madistn. 
President  of  the  Society. 

[Concluded from  .Vo.  22,  page  171.] 

But  it  is  as  a  resource  for  re-fertilizing  the  soil 
that  the  corn  stock  finds  the  proper  place  here;  and 
as  such  it  merits  particular  notice  ;  whether  it  be 
passed  through  animals,  or  be  prepared  by  fermen- 
tation in  the  farm  yard  ;  or  be  merely  spread  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  the  mode  in  which  iis  effect 
must  be  least  considerable.  The  same  qualities 
which  render  evety  part  of  it  nutricious  to  animals, 
render  it  nutricious  to  the  earth,  and  it  is  accom 
panied  with  the  peculiar  advantages  :  1,  that  the 
grain  itself  is  mostly  every  where,  and  altogether 
in  places  distant  from  navigation,  consumed  within 
the  farms  producing  it;  2,  that  as  the  grain  is  in 
greater  proportion  to  the  space  on  which  it  grows, 
than  most  other  grains,  so  the  rest  of  the  plant  is 
in  greater  proportion  to  the  grain,  than  the  rest  of 
any  other  gran  plant.  I  he  straw  and  chaff  o  the 
smaller  grains,  as  already  remarked,  is  in  weight 
but  about  one  hall  the  grain.  The  CO'  n  stock  with 
all  its  apvurtenant  offal,  is  of  not  less  than  three 
times,  and  if  taken  early  from  the  field,  probably  ol 
not  less  than  four  or  five  times  the  weight  of  the 
g'-ain  belonging  to  it  3.  the  fertilizing  matter  con- 
tained in  the  corn  stock  is  greater,  in  proportion  to 
its  weight,  than  that  contained  in  the  straw  and  of 
fal  ofot  er  grains  is  to  the  weight  of  the  straw  and 
offal 

Would  it  be  hazarding  too  much  to  say,  that 
where  a  level  surface,  or  the  mode  of  cultivating  a 
hilly  one,  prevents  the  rains  from  carrying  off  the 
soil,  a  restoration  of  an  entire  crop  of  Indian  corn, 
in  the  form  of  manure,  to  the  space  producing  it 
(there  being  no  other  intervening  crop  not  so  re- 
stored) vvouid  replace  the  fertility  consumed  by  the 
crop,  and  maintain  a  perpetual  productiveness? — 
Reason,  the  case  of  forest  and  fallew  fields,  where 
the  spontaneous  crop  falls  back  of  itself,  to  the 
earth,  and  the  Chinese  example,  where  the  cultiva- 
ted crop  is  restored  to  the  earth,  all  pronounce  that 
such  would  be  the  effect.  And  yet  the  fact  stares 
us  in  the  lace,  that  our  most  impoverished  fields, 
even  the  most  level  of  them,  owe  their  condition 
more  to  the  crops  of  Indian  corn,  than  to  any  other 
crops 

The  articles  of  fodder,  which  are  least  neglected 
as  a  fund  of  manure,  are  timothy  and  clover  hays. 
But  the  average  quantities  on  farms,  is  not  as  yet, 
very  great ;  and  seldom  yield  more  than  stable  ma 
nure  for  gardens  and  culinary  crops. 

The  cotton  plant,  which  is  so  extensive  a  crop, 
in  t  e  more  Southern  and  the  South-  Western  States, 
is  but  little  cultivated  in  Virginia,  and  scarcely  at  all 


in  this  part  of  it.      I  am  not  able  to  say  how  far  it 


is  comparatively  an  exhausting  crop.  But  it  would 
seem  to  be  more  capable  than  any  other  crop,  not 
wholly  consumed  within  the  farm,  of  preserving  its 
fertility.  I  he  only  part  of  the  plant  carried  away  is 
the  cotton  fibre  or  wooly  part,  which  bears  an  incon- 
siderable propo  tion  to  the  other  pa:  ts  in  weight. and 
as  may  be  inferred,  in  fertilizing  matter  also.  The 
seed  alone,  passing  by  the  ball  and  the  haulm,  is 
three  times  its  weight,  and  contains  the  chief  part 
ol  the  oil  in  the  plant  In  the  countries  where  cot- 
ton makes  the  principal  part  of  the  crop,  the  su 
perfluous  seed  must  deserve  great  attention  as  a 
manure  Where  the  fields  are  level  or  cultivated 
in  :  orizontal  drills,  it  might  go  far  towards  sup- 
porting a  continued  cropping  without  a  diminished 
fertility. 

I  he  sum  of  these  remarks  on  cultivating  poor 
land,  and  neglecting  the  means  ol  keeping  or  mak- 
ing land  rich  is.  that  if  every  thing  grown  on  a  soil 


plant  to  a  more  active  use  of  its  feeding  powers, 


is  carried  from  it,  it  must  become  unproductive;  th 
if  every  thing  grown  on  it  be  directly  or  indirectly 
restored  to  it,  it  would  not  cease  to  be  productive 
and.  consequently  that  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  one  or  the  other  practice  takes  place,  a 
farm  must  be  impoverished,  or  be  permanently  pro- 
ductive and  profitable.  Every  acre  made  by  an 
improved  management  to  produce  as  much  as  two 
acres,  is  in  effect,  the  addition  ol  a  new  acre  ;  with 
the  great  ai1  vantages,  of  contracting  the  space  to  be 
cultivated  ;  and  of  shortening  (he  distance  of  trans 
portation  between  the  fields,  and  the  barn  or  the 
arm  yard  One  of  the  Roman  writers,*  on  hus- 
bandry, enforces  the  obligation  to  an  improving 
management  by  a  story  of  one  Paradius  who  had 
two  daughters  and  a  vineyard.  When  the  elder  was 
married,  he  gave  her  a  third  part  of  the  vineyard  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  obtained  from  two  thirds 
the  same  crop  as  from  the  whole  :  when  his  other 
daughter  was  married,  he  portioned  her  with  the 
half  of  what  remained  .-  and  still  the  produce  of  his 
vineyard  was  undiminished.  The  story,  short  as  it 
is,  contains  a  volume  of  instruction. 

The  plaster  or  gypsum,  though  not  a  manure 
within  the  farm  itself,  has  been  too  long  neglected 
as  a  fertilizing  resource.  It  is  now  beginning  to 
take  a  high  and  just  rank  as  such  The  proofs  of 
its  efficacy  are  as  incontestible  as  the  causes  of  it 
areobscuie.  The  experiments  of  a  very  distin- 
guished chemist,t  led  him  to  the  opinion,  that  its 
substance  enters  into  the  substance  of  the  pi  int. — 
Without  doubting  the  fact,  it  does  not  sufficiently 
account  for  the  addition  made  to  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  plant,  which  greatly  exceed  the  quan- 
tity of  the  pla-ter  It  must  therefore,  have  some 
further  mode  of  operating.  Whether  it  be  by  neu 
tralizing  some  noxious  ingredient  in  the  earth,  one 
of  the  modes  by  which  lime  is  supposed  to  operate, 
or  by  attracting  and  conveying  to  the  plant,  food 
from  the  earth,  the  air  or  water;  or  by  exciting  th 
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whatever  they  be:  or  by  its  accretion  and  assimu- 
lation  to  particular  parts  of  plants  on  which  these 
powers  depend  ;  thereby  augmenting  and  strength- 
ening   those   particular    parts,    and    enabling    the 
feeding  powers  to  give  proportional  augmentation 
to  every  other  part ;  whether  by  any  one  or  more 
of  these  processes,  or  by  some  other  or  others  dis- 
tinct from  them  all,  the  growth  of  plants  be  pro- 
moted by  this  mineral,  remains,  it  would  seem,  to 
be  yet  explained.     In  the  mean  time,  a  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  it,  promises  much  advantage  to  our 
agriculture.     I  take  it,  however,  that  this  advan- 
tage  cannot  be  permanent  without  making  the  in- 
creased product  of  the  soil,  a  source  of  manure  to 
the  soil.      1  hat  the  effect  of  the  plaster  will  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  under  a  constant  removal  of  the 
whole  crop  from  the  soil,  surpasses  belief.     It  can 
scarcely  fail  to  exhaust  at  length,  the  produclice 
powers  of  the  earth.      1  he  period  of  time  necessa- 
ry for  the  purpose,  may  be  uncertain;  but  that  as  in 
the  case  of  other  mineral  manures,  lime  and  marl, 
such  must  sooner  or  later,  be  the  result,  cannot  well 
he  so.      I  he  effect  of  pulverising  the  earth  by  til- 
lage, as  practised  by  lull,   is  stated  to  have  been 
uninterrupted  crops  of  wheat,  without  manure,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  ;  which  was  regarded  as  a 
demonstration,  that  tillage  was  a  complete  substi- 
tute for  manure.     Supposing  the  statement  to  be 
free  from  error,  the  in'erence  is  certainly  not  war- 
ranted by  the  fact      We  know  that  some  of  our 
soils,  not  naturally  richer  than  the  highly  manured 
soils  on  which  Tull  probably  commenced  his  tillage, 
will  bear  a  succession  of  crops  for  an  equal  peri- 
od ;  and  we  know  as  well,  that  their  fertility  will 
not  hold  out  forever.    How  long  plaster,  whatever 
be  its  mode  of  operation,  will  hold  out,  may  not  yet 
have  been  fu  ly  tried.     But  to  make  it  permanent- 
ly successful,  it  will  be   wise  to  take  for  granted, 
that  it  must  be  made  a  source  of  future  manure,  as 
well  as  of  immediate  productiveness.     If  the  crop, 
as  augmented  by  the  plaster,  be  given  back  to  the 
soil,  the  soil  may  be  benefitted  more  than  it  would 
be   by  the  return  of  a  crop  not  augmented  by  the 
plaster.     And  in  this  way    fertility  may  be  accele- 
rated.    The  restoration  of  a  crop,  increased  by  or- 
dinary cultivation,   to   the   soil  on  which  it  grew, 
would,  I  presume,  fertilize  it  more  than  the  resto- 
ration of  a  smaller  crop  spontaneously  produced  ; 
although  in  both  cases,  the   whole  taken  from  the 
soil  would  return  to  it. 

IV.  Among  the  means  of  aiding  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil,  which  have  not  received  merited 
attention,  is  irrigation*  In  scarcely  any  country 
does  this  resource  abound  more  than  in  the  Un  ted 
States;  nor  is  there  any  where  there  is  so  little 
sensibility  to  its  value.  The  inconsiderable  use 
made  of  it,  is  chiefly  hy  emigrants,  particularly 
Germans,  or  the  immediate  descendants  of  them. 
I  have  understood  that  the  market  of  Baltimore, 
has  been  much  benefitted  in  dry  seasons  by  the  ir- 
rigation introduced  by  exiles  from  St.  Domingo.— 
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For  a  distinguished  proof  of  the  importance  of  the 
practice,  I  may  refer  to  the  fact  which  has  been 
stated,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona  in 
Spain,  where  a  part  of  the  land  is  under  irrigation, 
and  a  part  is  not  susceptible  of  it,  both  being  oth- 
erwise of  equal  fertility,  the  part  irrigated  is  of 
double  price  in  the  matket.  It  is  to  be  noted  in- 
deed that  the  climate  is  a  dry  one.  and  that  the  ar- 
ticle cultivated  is  Lucerne.  But  this  is  a  plant. 
which  though  much  aided  in  its  growth  by  moisture. 
is  at  'he  same  time  remarkable  for  the  length  of  a 
tap-root,  and  fitted  by  that,  as  well  as  by  the  ab- 
sorbent quality  of  its  leaves,  to  flourish  in  a  thirsty 
soil,  and  warm  climate  Our  particular  district  of 
country,  abounding  in  springs,  small  streams,  and 
suitable  declivities,  admits  greatly  of  irrigation  ; 
and  being  generally  of  a  thirsty  nature,  the  more 
strongly  invites  the  use  of  it. 

V.  1  cannot  but  consider  it  as  an  error  in  our 
husbandry,  that  oxen  are  too  little  used  in  place  of 
horses. 

Every  fair  comparison  of  the  expence  of  the  two 
animals,  favors  a  preference  of  the  ox  But,  the 
circumstance  particularly  recommending  him  is, 
that  he  can  be  support!  d  when  at  work  by  grass 
and  hay.  whilst  the  horse  requires  grain,  and  much 
of  it;  and  the  grain  generally  given  him  is  Indian 
corn  the  crop  which  req  ires  most  labour  and  great- 
ly exhausts  the  land 

From  the  best  estimate  I  have  been  enabled  to 
form  more  than  one  half  of  the  corn  crop  is  consum- 
ed by  horses,  including  the  ungrown  ones  ;  and  not 
less  than  one  half,  by  other  than  pleasure  horses 
By  retting  Iree  from  this  consumption,  one  half  the 
labour  no  ot  the  wear  of  the  land  would  be  saved, 
or  ra  her  more  than  one  half;  for  on  most  farms, 
one  hall  of  the  crop  of  corn  grows  on  not  more  than 
two-fifihs.  and  sometimes  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  cultivated  fields;  and  the  more  fertile  fields 
would  of  course  be  retained  for  cultivation  Every 
one  can  figure  to  himself  the  ease  and  conveniency 
of  a  revolution  which  would  so  mui  h  reduce  the  ex 
tent  of  his  cornfields  ;  and  substitute  for  the  labour 
bestowed  on  them,  the  more  easy  task  of  providing 
pasturage  and  hay. 

But  will  not  the  ox  himself  when  kept  at  labour, 
require  grain  food  as  well  as  the  horse  ?  Certainly 
much  less,  if  any  Judging  from  rr.y  own  observa- 
tion. 1  should  say,  that  a  plenty  of  good  grass  or 
good  hay.  will  suffice  without  grain,  where  the  la 
bour  is  neither  constant  nor  severe.  But  I  feel 
entire  confidence  in  saying,  that  a  double  set  of  ox 
en  alternately  at  work,  and  therefore  halt  the  time 
at  rest,  might  be  kept  in  good  plight  without  other 
food  than  a  plenty  of  good  grass  or  good  hay.  And 
as  this  double  set  would  double  the  supply  of  beet, 
tallow  and  leather,  a  set  off  is  found  in  that  consi- 
deration for  a  double  consumption  of  that  kind  of 
food. 

The  objections  generally  made  to  the  ox  are — 
}.  Ihat  he  is  less  tractable  than  the  horse.  -2. 
That  he  does  not  bear  heat  as  well  3.  That  he 
does  not  answer  for  the  single  plough  used  in  our 
cornfields  4  That  he  is  slower  in  his  movements 
5.  That  he  is  less  fit  for  carrying  the  produce  of 
the  farm  to  market. 

The  first  objection  is  certainly  founded  in  mis- 
take Of  the  two  animals,  the  ox  is  the  more  do- 
cile. In  all  count  ies  where  t'he  ox  is  the  ordinary 
draught  animal,  his  docility  is  proverbial  His  in- 
tractability, where  it  exists,  has  arisen  from  an  oc- 


casional use  of  him  only,  with  long  and  irregular 
intervals;  during  which,  the  habit  of  discipline  be- 
ing broken,  a  new  one  is  to  be  formed. 

The  second  objection  has  as  little  foundation  — 
The  constitution  of  the  ox  accommodates  itself,  as 
readily  as  that  of  the  horse,  to  different  climates. 
Not  only  in  ancient  Greet  e  and  Italy  but  through 
out  Asia,  as  presented  to  us  in  ancient  history,  the 
ox  and  the  plough  are  associated  At  this  day,  in 
the  warm  parts  of  India  and  China,  the  ox,  not  the 
horse,  is  in  the  draught  service.  In  every  part  ot 
India,  the  ox  always  appears,  even  in  the  train  of 
her  armies.  And  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  v\  est 
Indies,  the  ox  is  employed  in  hauling  the  weighty 
produce  to  the  sea  ports.  The  mistake  here,  as  in 
the  former  case,  has  aiisen  from  the  effect  of  an  oc- 
casional employment  only,  with  no  other  than  green 
food  The  fermentation  of  this  in  fie  animal  heat 
ed  by  the  weather,  and  fretted  by  the  discipline, 
will  readily  account  for  his  sinking  under  his  exer 
lions:  when  green  food  even,  much  less  dry,  with  a 
sober  habit  of  labour,  wauld  have  no  such  tendency 
The  third  objection  also,  is  ntft  a  solid  one.  I  he 
ox  can,  by  a  propei  harness,  be  used  singly  as  well 
as  the  horse,  between  the  rows  of  Indian  corn;  and 
equally  so  used  foi  other  purposes.  Lxperience 
may  be  safely  appealed  to  on  this  point. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  alledged  that  he  is  slow 
er  in  his  movements.  i  his  is  true  ;  but  in  a  less 
degree  than  is  olien  taken  for  granted.  I  xtn  that 
are  well  chosen  for  their  form  are  not  worked  after 
tne  age  ot  about  eight  years,  (the  age  at  which  they 
are  best  fitted  lor  beef,)  a  e  not  werked  too  many 
together  and  are  suitably  matched,  may  be  kept  to 
nearly  as  quick  a  step  as  the  horse  May  I  not  say. 
a  step  quicker  than  that  of  many  of  the  horses  we 
see  .  t  work,  who,  on  account  of  their  age,  or  the 
leanness  occasioned  by  the  costliness  of  t  he  food 
they  requ  re.  loose  the  advantage  where  they  might 
have  once  had  it  ? 

!  he  last  objection  has  most  weight.  The  ox  is 
not  as  well  adapted  as  the  horse  to  the  road  ser 
vice,  especially  for  long  trips.  In  common  roads, 
whic'i  are  often  soft,  and  sometimes  suddenly  be- 
come so,  the  form  of  his  foot,  and  the  shortness  of 
his  leg,  are  disadvantages  ;  and  on  roads  frozen  or 
turnpiked.  the  roughness  of  the  surface  in  the  for 
mer  case,  and  its  hardness  in  both  cases,  are  incon- 
venient to  his  cloven  hoof.  But  where  the  distance 
to  market  is  not  great,  where  the  varying  state  of 
the  roads  and  of  the  weather  can  be  consulted;  and 
where  the  road  service  is  in  less  proportion  to  the 
farm  service,  the  objection  is  almost  deprived  of  its 
weight.  In  cases  where  it  most  applies,  its  weight  is 
diminished  by  the  consideration  that  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  service  on  the  farm  may  be  done  by- 
oxen,  than  is  now  commonly  done  ;  and  that  the  ex- 
pence  of  shoeing  them,  is  little  different  frnm  thai 
of  keeping  horses  shod.  It  is  observable,  that  when 
oxen  are  worked  on  the  farm,  over  rougK  frozen 
ground,  they  suffer  so  much  from  the  want  of  shoes, 
however  well  fed  they  may  be,  that  it  is  a  proper 
subject  f  r  calculation,  whether  true  economy  does 
not  require  for  them,  that  accommedation,  even  on 
the  farm,  as  well  as  for  the  horses. 

A  more  important  calculation  is,  whether,  in  ma- 
ny situations,  the  general  saving  by  substituting  the 
ox  for  the  horse  would  not  balance  the  expence  of 
hiring  a  carriage  of  the  produce  to  market.  In  the 
same  scale  v^it1,  the  hire,  is  to  be  put  the  value  ot 
the  grass  and  hay  consumed  by  the  oxen  ;  and  in 


the  other  scale,  the  value  of  the  corn,  amounting  to 
one  half  of  the  crop,  and  of  the  grass  and  hay  con- 
sumed by  the   horses.     Where  the  market  is  not 
distant,  the  value  of  the  corn  saved,  would  certain- 
ly pay  for  the  carriage  of  the  market  portion  of  the 
crop,   and  balance,   moreover,  any  difference   be- 
tween the  value  of  the  grass  ,ind  hay  consumed  by 
oxen,  and  the  value  of  the  oxen  when  slaughtered 
for  beef.      In  all  these  calculations,  it  is  doubtless 
proper  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  rule,  that  farmers 
oughl  to  avoid  paying  others  for  doing  what  they 
can  do  for  themselves     But  the  rule  has  its  excep- 
tions :  and  the  error,  if  it  be  committed,  will  not  lie 
in  departing  from  the  rule,  but  in  not  selecting  a- 
right  the  cases  which  call  for  the  departure.     It 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  rule  ought  to  be  more  or 
less  general    as  there  may.  or  may  not  be  at  hand, 
a  market  r>y  which  every  produce  of  labour  is  con- 
vertible into  money.     In  th     old  countries    this  is 
much  more  the  case  than  in  new  and  in  new,  much 
more  the  case  near  towns,  than  at  a  distance  from 
them.     In  this,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, a  change  of  circumstances  is  taking  place, 
which  renders  every   thing  raised  on  a  iarm  more 
convertible  into  money  than  formerly;  ami   as    he 
change  proceeds,  it  will  be  more  and  more  a  point 
for  consideration,  how  far  the  labo.ir  in  doing  what 
might  be  bought,  could  earn  n.ore  in  another  way, 
than   the  amount  of  the  purchase      Still  it  will  al- 
ways be  prudent    for  reasons  which  every  expe- 
rienced farmer  will  understand,  to   tan  to  the  side 
of  doing,  rather  than  hiring  or  buying  what  may  be 
wanted 

I  he  mule  seems  to  be,  in  point  of  economy,  be- 
tween he  ox  and  the  horse,  preferable  to  the  latter, 
inferior  to  the  former,  but  so  well  adap  ed  to  par- 
ticular services  that  he  may  find  a  proper  place  on 
many  farms.  He  is  liable  ;o  the  objection  which 
weighs  most  against  he  ox.  He  is  less  fitted  than 
the  horse  for  road  service 

VI  A  more  manifest  error  in  the  husbandry  of 
the  older  settlements,  is  that  of  keeping  too  many 
neat  citlle  on  the  farms.  As  a  farm  should  not  be 
cultivated  farther  than  it  can  be  continued  in  good 
heart,  the  stock  of  cattle  should  not  he  in  greater 
number  than  the  resources  of  food  will  keep  in  good 
plight.  If  a  poor  farm  be  unprofitable,  so  are  poor 
cattle.  It  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  milch 
cows.  When  the  whole  of  the  food  given  them  is 
necessary  to  support  a  lean  existence,  no  part  can 
be  spared  for  the  milk  pail.  The  same  food,  given 
to  the  proper  number,  will  not  only  keep  them  ,n  a 
thrifty  slate,  but  enable  them  to  supply  the  dairy. — 
Even  the  manure  from  several  poor  cattle  is  worth  less 
than  that  from  a  single  fat  one.  The  remark  holds 
equally  good  with  respect  to  the  hide. 

The  misjudged  practice  iD  question,  is  another 
effect  of  inattention  to  the  change  of  circumstan- 
ces through  which  our  country  has  passed.  Origi- 
nally, the  forest  abounded  in  rich  herbage  which  fed 
and  fatted,  without  expence,  all  the  cattle  that  could 
be  brought  through  the  winter  iuto  the  spring.  It 
was  natural,  at  that  time,  to  keep  as  large  a  stock  as 
could  be  preserved  through  the  winter.  For  a  long 
time  past,  the  forest  is  scarcely  any  where,  a  re- 
source for  more  than  two  ot  three  months,  and  ia 
many  places,  no  resource  at  all.  A  greater  difficul- 
ty is  often  felt  in  finding  summer,  than  winter  sub- 
sistence And  yet,  where  no  inclosed  pasturage  is 
provided  to  take  the  place  of  the  extinct  one  in  the 
torest,  the  habit,  founded  in  reasons  which  have  en- 
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tirely  ceased,  is  but,  too  generally  retained.  The 
same  number  of  cattle  is  aimed  at,  as  if  the  forest 
was  as  ready  to  receive  and  fatten  them  now,  as 
formerly.  The  size  and  appearance  of  our  neat  cat- 
tle compared  with  those  for  which  nature  or  good 
husbandry  has  provided  sufficient  food,  are  proofs 
that  their  foad  is  not  in  proportion  to  their  number; 
and  that  where  the  food  cannot  be  increased,  the 
number  ought  to  be  reduced. 

VII.  Of  all  the  errors  in  our  rural  economy,  none 
is  perhaps  so  much  to  be  regretted,  because  none  is 
so  difficult  to  be  repaired,  as  the  injudicious  and 
excessive  destruction  of  timber  and  fire  wood.  It 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  that  the  fund  was  Dot 
inexhaustible,  and  that  a  crop  of  trees  could  not  be 
raised  as  quickly  as  one  of  wheat  or  corn. 

Here  again,  we  are  presented  with  a  proof  of  the 
continuance  of  the  practice  for  which  the  reasons 
have  ceased  When  our  ancesters  arrived,  they 
found  the  trees  of  the  forest  the  great  obstacle  to 
tbeir  settlement,  and  cultivation.  The  great  ef- 
fort was  of  course  to  destroy  the  tree*.  It  would 
seem  that  they  contracted  and  transmitted  an  an- 
tipathy to  them  ;  for  the  trees  were  not  even  spared 
around  the  dwellings,  where  their  shade  would  have 
been  a  comfort  and  their  beauty  an  ornament  ;  and 
it  is  of  late  years  only,  that  these  advantages  have 
been  attended  to.  In  fact,  such  has  been  the  in- 
considerate and  indiscriminate  use  of  the  axe,  that 
this  country  is  beginning  to  feel  the  calamity  as 
much  as  some  of  the  old  countries  of  Europe  ;  and 
it  will  soou  be  forced  to  understand  the  difficulty  of 
curing  it.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  farms  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  some  even,  on 
the  other  side,  have  but  a  scanty  fund  for  present 
use,  and  are  without  a  fund  for  permanent  use. — 
And  to  i.icrease  the  evil,  the  remnant  of  timber 
and  fuel  on  many  farms,  inadequate  as  it  is  left 
in  situations  remote  from  the  dwelling,  and  incapa 
ble  of  being  divided,  according  to  the  divisions,  and 
sub-divisions,  into  which  all  the  large  farms  must 
be  rapidly  forced  by  the  law  of  descendants,  tbe  im- 
pulses of  parental  affection,  and  other  causes. 

It  is  high  time  for  many  farmers,  even  in  this 
quarter,  and  still  more  so  in  the  country  below  us, 
to  take  this  subject  into  serious  consideration.  Pru- 
dence will  no  longer  delay  to  economize  what  re- 
mains of  wood  land  ;  to  foster  tbe  second  growths 
where  taking  place  in  convenient  spots;  and  to  com- 
mence, when  necessary,  plantations  of  the  trees  re- 
commended by  their  utility  and  quickness  of  growth 
I  wish  I  could  more  satisfactorily  estimate  the 
proportion  of  wood  land  which  ought  to  belong  to 
every  farm,  as  a  permanent  fund  of  timber  for  build- 
ing and  repairing  houses  ;  for  fences,  where  live  or 
stone  ones  may  not  have  been  introduced  ;  for 
wheel  carriages,  and  the  other  apparatus  needed  on 
farms.  The  estimate  is  the  more  difficult,  because1 
it  must  be  varied  according  to  many  circumstances  : 
particularly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  kind  of  trees  at  once  suited  to  it,  and  to  the 
uses  to  be  made  of  them. 

Estimating  the  crop  of  wood  yielded  by  an  acre 
at  twenty  cords,  the  period  of  re-production  at  twen- 
ty years,  and  the  average  number  of  cords  annually 
consumed  at  a  fire  place,  including  the  culinary  con- 
sumption, at  ten  cords  ;  every  fire  place  on  a  farm 
will  require  ten  acres  for  a  permanent  supply  of  fuel. 
For  the  other  necessities  of  the  farm,  several  acres 
more  ought  to  be  added. 

An  estimate  in  a  very  sensible  publication,  enti- 
tled "  The  New  England  Farmer,"  makes  seven- 


teen acres  necessary  for  a  lire  place.  The  winters 
there  are  longer,  and  the  climate  may  be  less  fa- 
vorable to  the  quick  growth  of  trees.  But  their 
houses  are  generally  closer  than  with  us  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  a  more  judicious  management  than  can 
be  enforced  on  most  of  our  farms 

To  this  catalogue  of  errors  in  our  rural  econo- 
my, considerable  as  it  is,  many,  I  fear,  might  be 
added.  The  task  of  pointing  them  out,  I  gladly 
leave  to  others,  less  incapable  than  1  have  shewn 
myself  to  be  by  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which 
I  have  performed  the  one  on  which  I  ventured. 


From  the  American  Practical  Gardener,  published  by  Field- 
ing Lucas,  jun. 


¥or  tlae  mcratla  o?  Seplevuber. 

Wall  and  Espalier  Trees. 

Where  there  are  any  straggling  branches  of  these 
trees,  train  them  in,  and  fasten  them  firmly  in  their 
places. 

The  early  kinds,  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  forcing 
house  should  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  be  prun- 
ed and  trained  close  to  the  trellis,  that  their  buds  may 
be  prepared,  as  early  as  possible,  for  the  application  of 
the  artificial  heat. 

Gathering  Fruit. 
Gather  apples  and  pears  when  they  are  perfectly  ripe 
on  a  dry  day — 

Prepare  for  Planting. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  prepare  the  places, 
in  which  fruit  trees  are  to  be  planted,  in  October   or 
November,  by  trenching  the  ground,  eighteen  inches 
deep,  adding  a  full  supply  of  well  rotted  manure. 
Strawberries 

There  are  six  principle  varieties  of  the  Fragaria,  or 
strawberry,  cultivated  in  gardens.  1.  Fragaria  Vir 
ginianna,  common  wood,  or  scarlet  strawberry.  2. 
Hautboy  strawberry.  3.  The  Chili  strawberry.  4. 
Alpina,  alpine  or  monthly  strawberry.  5  F.  Ananas, 
or  pine  apple  strawberry.     6.  The  while  strawberry. 

In  the  cultivation  of  strawberries,  much  depends  on 
the  choice  of  plants,  for  if  they  are  taken  promiscuous- 
ly, without  care  in  selecting  them,  you  will,  in  a  short 
time,  have  all  male  plants  The  Hautboy  strawberry, 
is  more  subject  to  this,  than  any  of  the  other  kinds. 
The  plants  should  therefore  be  taken  from  the  most 
fruitful  ones,  and  the  runners  especially,  which  shoot 
from,  and  are  next  to  the  bearing  plants,  should  always 
be  preferred.  Endeavor  therefore  to  make  yourselves 
acquainted  with  the  difference  between  the  male  and 
female  parts  of  this  plant,  as  many  of  the  blossoms 
abound  with"  stamina,  or  male  organs,  and  have  but 
few  styles,  or  female  organs;  these  male  plants,  of 
course  ought  to  be  pulled  up  from  the  beds,  by  this 
means  you  may  select  the  best  for  your  new  plantation. 
The  plants  should  never  betaken  from  the  old  neglect- 
ed beds,  as  these  will  almost  always  fail  to  produce 
much  fruit. 

In  general,  this  plant  loves  a  strong  loamy  ground  : 
which  should  be  somewhat  moist,  as  they  thrive  best 
in  such  a  soil. 

When  the  weather  is  moist,  make  your  general  plan- 
tations of  strawberries.  The  sets  of  young  runners 
next  the  full  bearing  vines  should  be  taken  off  in  June, 
and  planted  in  nurseries,  for  this  purpose,  and  when 
transplanted  into  their  beds  for  fruiting,  the  roots 
should  be  trimmed,  and  the  decayed  leaves  and  runners 
(if  there  be  any}  picked  off. 

The  ground  should  be  previously  well  manured  and 
dug,  then  laid  out  into  beds  of  three  and  an  half  feet 
wide,  for  convenience,  with  alley0  of  fifteen  inches  be 
tween.  The  roots  are  to  be  p. anted  in  rows.  Close 
the  earth  about  each  root,  and  water  them  plentifully, 
when  finished. 

Keep  the  old  strawberry  beds  clean  from  weeds. 

Collecting  Ripe  Fruit. 
Such  apples  and  pears,  as  have  attained  to  full  matu 
rity,   must  be  gathered  in  a  dry  day,  wipe  them   well 
and  lay  them  carefully  by. 

When  it  is  intended  to  plant  fruit  trees  in  October 
and  November,  the  ground  must  be  now  prepared,  as  be 
fore  directed . 


Genearl  Obso-rutions. 

Take  every  opportunity  with  the  hoe,  in  dry  weather, 
to  clean  oiit  all  the  weeds  from  the  seed-beds  and  young 
trees,  shrubs,  &c;  hand  weed  where  necessary,  conti- 
nue to  water  regularly  all  the  plants  in  pots  or  boxes, 
also  the  new  planted  flowers,  when  the  weather  is  dry. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  begin  to  set  in 
pots  singly,  the  young  tender  plants,  which  were  rais- 
ed from  seed  this  year  ;  place  them  in  the  the  shade  for 
about  three  weeks,  until  they  are  newly  rooted  ;  after 
which  place  them  in  a  warm  oxposure,  till  the  ap- 
proach of  frost,  when  they  must  be  removed  into  the 
green-house. 

Embrace  every  leisure  moment,  to  dig  and  prepare 
all  vacanl  places,  in  which  fruit  trees  stocks,  trees,  or 
shrubs  are  to  be  planted  in  October  or  November. 
Budihng  or  Inoculating. 

Continue  to  inoculate  peaches,  nectarines,  and  al- 
monds. 

Unite  the  bandages  of  such  plants,  as  have  been  bud- 
ded three  or  four  weeks. 

Propagating  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  Cuttings  and  Layers. 

Begin  in  the  last  week  of  this  month,  to  propagate 
goosberries,  currants,  honey  suckles,  and  se- eral 
other  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  by  cuttings;  plant  them, 
in  shady  borders.  However,  this  is  better  to  be  done 
in  October;  for  wood  imperfectly  ripened,  when  eul  off 
and  planted  in  this  month,  seldom  can  bear  the  heal  cf 
the  sun  in  our  climate,  unless  it  is  for  some  lime  after 
screened  therefrom. 

The  general  propagation  by  layers,  may  be  com- 
menced towards  the  latter  endoflhis  month.  As  be- 
fore directed. 

Fruit  Stones. 

Peach,  plum,  cherry  stones,  Sac.  may  now  be  planted, 
as  before  directed. 

Trimming  Pines  and  Firs. 

Where  pines,  firs,  and  other  resinous  trees,  require 
some  of  their  branches  cut  off,  this  is  the  best  time  in 
the  year,  for  trimming  them,  as  they  are  not  so  apt  to 
weep  now,  as  in  the  spring,  and  their  wounds  will  have 
time  nearly  to  heal  before  winter. 

Walnut  trees  and  maples  should  also  be  trimmed  at 
this  season,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned. 
General  Remarks. 

All  beds,  borders,  &c.  are  to  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  neatly  raked.  The  digging  of  vacant  beds, 
and  borders,  to  be  attended  to  for  planting  bulbous 
roots,  and  the  biennial  and  perennial  fibrous  rooted 
flowers.     Collect  all  such  seed,  as  may  now  be  ripe. 

Prepare  now  at  all  leisure  hours,  the  different  beds, 
borders,  and  composts,  for  the  plantations  of  choice  tu- 
lips hyacynths,  anemonies,  ranunculuses,  &  other  flow- 
er roots,  which  are  to  be  set  out  next  month  ;  also  for 
the  dowering  shrubs,  that  no  business  may  be  unneces- 
sarily hurried  or  slighted. 

Pinks  and  Carnations. 

The  layers  of  pinks  and  carnations,  as  well  as  the 
pipings,  which  are  well  rooted,  not  before  taken  from 
their  parent  stock,  may  now  be  separated,  and  planted 
out  in  pots  or  borders. 

The  seeding  pinks  and  carnations  may  now  be  plan- 
ted out,  where  they  are  intended  to  remain  ;  take  each 
plant  up  with  a  ball  of  earth,  and  give  it  some  water,  af- 
ter setting  it  in  the  ground. 

Chrysanthemums. 

In  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month,  plant  cut- 
tings or  slips  of  the  young  shoots,  five  or  six  inches 
long,  of  some  of  the  best  double  sorts,  planting  several 
together  in  large  pots,  to  be  protected  through  the  win- 
ter; they  will  strike  root,  and  f.  run  proper  plants,  to 
transplant  for  early  flowering  next  summer. 
Auriculas. 

The  auricula  plants  require  the  same  attention,  as 
heretofore  directed  ;  protected  from  the  mid-day  sun, 
moderately  watered,  &c.  Particular  care  must  be  ta- 
ken to  keep  both  the  seedlings,  and  the  other  auricula 
plants,  from  weeds  of  every  kind,  to  keep  the 
earth  in  which  thej  are  planted,  in  a  moderate  state  of 
moisture,  that  the  plants  may  grow  freely,  and  obtain 
strength  before  winter. 

Ranunculas  Aconitifolius. 

The  double  flowering  vaiiety  of  the  econite-leaved 
crowfoot,  or  fair  maid  of  France,  is  greatly  esteemed 
for  the  delicate  beauty  of  its  numerons  flowers  It  is 
perfectly  hardy.  The  flowers  are  a  pure  white,  and  ve- 
ry double;  the' root  is  pereimial,  and  composed  of  many 
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strong  fleshy  fibres,  like  that  of  the  garden  ranuncuclus, 
and  increasing  in  the  same  manner. 

This  beautiful  plant  flowers  in  the  latter  end  of  May, 
id  beginning  of  June,  and  may  be  propagated  by  ta- 
riff up  the  roots,  at  any  time  after  the  leaves  decay, 
^paYating  the  offsets,  carefully  preserving  the  crown 
unhurt,  and  planting  them  in  good  garden  earth,  cov- 
ering the  crown  about  two  inches  with  earth.  It  plan- 
ted in  pots  they  will  require  some  protection  and 
little  water,  in  winter.  This  plant  has  a  beautiful  ap 
pearance,  when  in  flower  in  rooms  and  windows,  as 
well  as  in  borders  and  beds. 

Som  Seeds  of  Bulbous  Roots. 
The  seeds  of  hyacynths,  tulips,  and  other  bulbs  may 
now  be  sown,  as  directed  in  last  month. 
hardy  Annuals. 
Larkspurs;  persicaria,  adonis,  &c.  may  be  sown,  in 
borders,  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  to  come  up  early 
in  the  spring,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Transplant  Biennial  and  Perennial  Jlouer  Roots. 
The  various  kinds  of  biennial   and   perennial  seed- 
lings may  be  planted  out,  the  latter  end  of  this  montl 
from  the  flower  nursery,  into  the  borders,  &c 
thev  are  designed  to  bloom. 

Also  plant  out  double  catch  fly,  pinks,  London  pride, 
dracocephalums,  sweet-william,  thrift  scarlet  lychnis, 
double  rose  campion,  double  rocket,  and  every  other 
kind  of  hardy  fibrous  rooted  perennials,  that  are  past 

bloom. 

Cut  down  decayed  stock  of  perennials,  and  if  they 
are  not  to  be  transplanted,  bring  some  well  rotted  dung 
to  the  borders,  and  dig  the  ground  about  them,  which 
■will  refresh  and  strengthen  their  roots. 
Planting  Bulbous  Roots- 
Spring  crocuses,  snowdrops,  fritillarias,  the  various 
kinds  of  irises,  scarlets  martagons,  white  and  red  lilies, 
crown  imperials,  (for  the  method  of  planting  these  last, 
see  directions  as  before  given)  as  well  as  all  other  flow- 
er bulbs,  which  do  not  agree  with  being  kept  long  out 
of  the  ground,  should  now  be  planted. 

Common  tulips,  hyacynths,  narcissus,  and  other  har 
dy  spring  flowering  bulbs  in  general,  may  now  be  plan- 
ted in  borders,  &.c.  in  small  clusters,  four  or  five  in  a 
place;  covering  the  roots  four  or  five  inches  deep  with 
light  loose  earth. 

Tuberous  Rooted  floioering  Plants. 
Pceonias,  flag  irises,  winter  aconite,  &c.  may  now  be 
propagated  by  slipping  their  roots. 

Hxjdrangia  Horlensis. 
The  garden  hydrangia,  a  beautiful  flowering  plant, 
may    r.ow  be  taken  out  of  the  old  pot,  its  slips   taken 
off,  and   all  re-planted  again  in  po'.s,  and  protected   in 
the  green-house,  or  other  shelter,  through  the  winter. 
Double  Daises. 
Some  of  the  choisest  of  these   modest  little  flowers, 
may  be  taken,  up,  with  balls  of  earth  to  their   roots, 
planted  in  small  pots;   water  them   immediately,  and 
screen  them  from  the  sun,  for  a  week   or  two,  after- 
wards place  them  in  a  warm  exposure  till  November. 
General  Observations. 
If  the  roof  lights  had,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
been   taken  off'  any  the  hot  house  departments,  they 
should  be  re-placed  early  in  this  month,  and   all   the 
wood  and  glass  work  put  in  the  best  possible  repair. 

Give  a  complete  and  thorough  cleaning,  painting 
and  white  washing,  to  every  part  of  the  house;  and  if 
infested  with  insects,  fumigate  it  effectually.  Wash  the 
inside  entirely  with  a  very  strong  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  clean  every  participle  of  old  bark  out  of 
the  pots,  carry  it  off  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  re 
place  it  with  fresh  tan,  the  plants  remaining  in  this  de 
partment.  while  this  is  performing,  should  be  thorough 
ly  washed  and  cleaned,  before  they  are  replaced. 

This  cleansing,  fumigating,  &c.  will  destroy  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  lurking  insects,  which  have  taken  shel 
terin  different  parts  of  the  house. 

Taking  in  the  Plants. 
The  more  tender  kinds  of  house  exoticks,  which  are 
arranged  out  of  doors,  should,  in  the  middle  states,  be 
taken  into  the  green  house,  about  the  the  tenth  of  this 
month,  and  the  others  successively,  so  that  the  whole 
collection  may  be  in  by  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth,  or  a 
few  days  earlier,  should  the  weather  happen  to  be  cold 
here  they  are  to  remain,  closing  the  windows  at  night 
giving  them  all  the  air  possible  in  mild  days,  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month  or  sooner,  if  you  have  the 
hot  bouse  ready  for  their  reception. 


order  in   their  winter 


When  plants  are  placed  ... 
quarters  give  them  aplenty  of  air  every  favorable  day. 
by  sliding  open  the  upright  glasses,  and  also  ".he  lout 
lights  if  necessary  ;  for  the  fresh  bottom  heat  will  give 
new  action  to  the  plants,  and  render  an    abundance  ut 


r  highly  requisite  ;  observe,  however,  to  close  the 
lights  early  every  evening,  and  to  open  them  as  early 
in  ihe  morning,  as  thermometer  rises  to  sixty  de- 
grees, Fahrenheit. 

Succession  Pines,  Crowns,  and  Suckers. 
The  crowns,  and  suckers,  of  this  year's  production, 
may  be  placed  in  a  d Ling  hot-bed,  and  managed  as  direct- 
ed for  cMcumbers,  in  January.  W  hen  the  nights  begin 
to  grow  cold,  cover  the  glasses,  carefully  with  mats,  and 
be  very  cautious  not  to  keep  your  lights  close,  in  sun 
ny  days.  . 

Your  succession  pines,  which  are  removed  into  the 
hot  house,   should  have  plenty  of  air,  at  this   season, 
which,  with  a   moderate  and  steady  bottom  heat,  will 
keep  them  m  a  growing  and  prosperous  state 
Procuring  fresh  Tan. 
Procure  a  quantity  of  fresh  tan,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  new  beds,  in   the  next  month.     When   the  tan 
is  brought  home,  it  will  be  proper  to  throw   it  up  in  a 
heap  to  drain  and  ferment,  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  be- 
fore it  is  put  into  the  pits      But  if  it  is  very  wet,  as  is 
commonly   the    case,  when  thrown   up  out  of  the   tan 
vats,  it  should  be  spread  thinly,  for  two  or  three  days, 
that  the    sun  and   air   may  exhale   the  superabundant 
moisture,  for  if  used  too  wet,  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  it  would  acquire  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat 
Prepare   Compost. 
Prepare  the  compost  proper  for  pines,  as  before   de- 
scribed 

For  the  most  of  the  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  hut  house,  prepare  equal  parts  of  good  light  garden 
earlh,  and  mellow  surface  loam,  from  a  rich  pasture 
ground,  with  the  turf  ;  add  to  these  a  forth  of  very  well 
rotted  hot-bed  dung;  let  the  whole  be  duly  incorporated, 
and  exposed  to  the  weather,  several  months,  before  it 
is  used,  turning  the  heap  over  every  four  or  five  weeks, 
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SECTION     V. 

Of  Practical  Agriculture  and  its  ntcessary  In 

struments. 

[Continued  from  No.  22— page  172.] 

We  begin  this  part  of  our  subject  with  a  few  re 
marks  on  the  instruments  necessary  to  agriculture, 
which   may   be  comprised   under   the  well    known 
names   of  the   plough,  the  harow,   the  roller,  the 
threshing  machine  and  the  fanning  mill. 

1st.  of  the  plough. 

It  is  among  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  the  arts  most  useful  to  man,  have  been 
of  latter  discovery — of  slower  growth,  and  of  less 
marked  improvement,  than  those  that  aimed  only 
at  his  destruction.  At  a  time,  when  the  phalanx 
and  the  legion  were  invented  and  perfected,  and 
when  the  instruments  they  employed  were  various 
and  powerful,  those  of  agriculture,  continued  to  be 
few,  and  simple,  and  inefficient. 

Of  the  Greek  plough,  we  know  nithing;  and  the 
general  disuse  of  that  described  by  Virgil  and  Pli- 
ny, furnishes  a  degree  of  evidence,  that  experience 
has  found  it  incompetent  to  its  objects.  With  even 
the  boasted  lights  of  modern  knowledge,  scientific 
men  are  not  agreed  upon  the  form  and  proportion, 
most  proper  for  this  instrument.  As  in  other  cases, 
so  in  this,  there  may  be  no  abstract  perfection  ; 
what  is  best  in  one  description  of  soil,  may  not  be 
so  in  another  ;  yet,  as  in  all  soils,  the  office  of  the 
plough  is  the  same,  viz.  to  cleave  and  turn  ever  the 
earth,  there  cannot  but  be  some  definite  shape  and 
proportions,  better  fitted  for  these  purposes,  and  at 


the  same  tune   less  susceptible  of  resi     •  i  e,  than 
■ny  other. 

This  beau  ideal,  this  suppositious  excellence,  in 
he  mechanism  of  a  plough,  has  been  the  object  of 
great  national,  as  well  as  individual  research  Jn 
•  reat  Britain,  high  prizes  have  bepn  established 
for  its  attainment  ;  and  in  Fiance,  under  the  minis- 
try of  Chaptal,  1 0,000  francs,  or  $2000  were  of- 
fered lor  this  object,  by  the  agricultural  society  of 
Seine.  Iu  both  countries,  the  subject  has  em- 
ployed many  able  pens;  those  of  Lord  Kaimts,  of 
Mr  Young,  of  Mr  Arburthnot,  of  Lord  Somer- 
ville,  and  of  Messieurs  Duhamel,  Chateauvieux, 
Bose,  Guillaume,  &.c  It  is  not  for  us,  therefore, 
lo  do  more  than  assemble  and  present  such  rules 
for  the  construction  of  this  instrument,  as  have 
most  attained  the  authority  of  maxims. 

\st  The  beamor  that  part  of  the  plough  which 
carries  the  coulter,  and  furnishes  the  point  of  draft, 
should  be  as  near  that  of  resistance  as  possible  ,  be- 
cause the  more  these  are  approached,  the  less  is 
the  moving  power  required.  Even  the  shape  of 
the  beam  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  In  the  old 
ploughs,  it  was  generally  strait,  but  a  small  curve 
is  now  preferred  ;  because  it  has  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  coulter,  by  shortening  it. 

2d.  The   head  of  the   plough,  is  the  plain  on 
which  it  moves.     This  should  be  concave,  because 
that  form   otters  fewer  points  of  friction,  and,  of 
course,  less   resistance.     Between  the   beam  and 
the  head,  is  an  angle,  on  which  depends  the  princi- 
al  office  of  the  plough  ;  the  making  at  will,  a  deep 
or  shallow  furrow      If  you  wish  a  deep  furrow  di- 
minish the  angle,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  this  angle 
hould,  in  no  case,  exceed  Iroin  18  to  24  degrees. 
The  resistance  made  to  the  plough  being  produc- 
ed less  by  the  weight  of  the  earth,  than  by  the  co- 
hesion  of  its  parts,  it  is   evident,  that  the    head 
should  be  shod  with  iron,  and  rendered  as  smooth  as 
possible.     This   remark  applies  equally  to   the  soc 
and  to  the  mould  board. 

3d.  The  soc  in  its  widest  part,  should  be  larger 
than  the  head.  It  has  different  shapes  in  different 
countries.  In  some  it  is  given  to  it  that  of  an  isos- 
celes triangle;  in  others,  that  of  the  head  of  a  lance; 
in  Biscay,  a  creseaut;  and  in  Poland,  of  a  two  prong- 
ed fork.  But  whatever  be  its  shape,  it  should  be 
well  pointed  and  polished — enter  the  earth  with 
facility,  and  cut  it  easily. 

4th.  To  the  mould  board,  some  workmen  give 
the  shape  of  a  prismatic  wedge  :  others  make  the 
upper  part  convex,  and  the  lower  concave  :  while 
many  make  it  entirely  fiat  In  stiff  soils,  the  semi 
cycloid  is  the  form  to  be  preferred,  and  in  loose  fria- 
ble soils,  the  semi  elijisis*  The  iron  mould 
boards  have  great  advanlages  over  the  wooden,  par- 
ticularly when  they,  the  shear  and  the  soc,  form 
one  piece,  as  in  the  ploughs  of  Mr    Cook 

It  is  a  general  opinion,  that  a  heavy  plough  is 
more  disadvantageous  than  a  light  one  ,  because  the 
draft  of  the  former,  being  greater,  will  be  more  fa- 
tiguing to  the  cattle;  but  the  experiments  of  the 
agricultural  society  in  London,  establish  a  contrary 
doctrine,  and  show,  that  in  light  grounds,  the  labor 
is  more  easily  and  better  performed,  with  a  heavy, 
than  with  a  light  plough. 

5lh  The  colter  is  a  species  of  knife  inserted  in 
the  beam,  and  so  placed  before  the  soc,  as  to  cut 
the  sod.  It  is  susceptible  of  being  raised  or  de- 
pressed  at  will. 


1  See  Arbuthnot  on  ploughs. 
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6/A.  Flie  haudles  of  the  plough  ought  to  be.  made 
of  some  kind  of  heavy  wood,  that  they  may  operate 
as  a  counter  weigh  to  the  head,  the  soc  and  the 
mould-board. 

To  these  remarks  we  subjoin  two  sets  of  experi- 
ments, made  with  the  most  approved  French  and 
English  ploughs — that  of  Gmllauine,  and  Small's 
Folheram  plough  improved,  which  furnish  a  means 
of  comparison  between  the  best  plough  of  Europe 
and  those  of  this  country. 

The  resistance  (stated  in  these  tables)  was  mea- 
sured and  ascertained  by  a  dynonometer,  a  machine 
indispensible  to  those  who  would  make  correct  ob- 
servations on  the  relative  advantages  of  different 
ploughs 

THE  ENGLISH  PLOUGH. 

ReHst.mce  in  pounds. 


THE  TRENCH  PLODGH. 

Resistance  ifl  pounds. 
1st  experiment         200 
2d  do.  240 

3d         do.  200 

4lh        do.  220 

5th        do.  220 


Divided  by  5) 
Average, 


10S0 
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1st  exf 

eriiueut 

2d 

do. 

3d 

do. 

4th 

do. 

5th 

do. 

6th 

do. 

7th 

do 

8  th 

do. 

itth 

do. 

360 

38!' 

48o 

460 

400 

400 

42 

3S6 

440 


Divided  by  9)  3726 


Average,  414 

II  The  harrow.  This  is  of  different  kinds — 
the  triangular  and  the  square,  the  single  and  tbe 
double.  But  of  whatever  form,  its  uses  are  the 
same;  to  smooth  the  field  after  ploughing,  to  break 
and  pulverize  the  clods  and  to  cover  the  seed. — 
These  uses,  sufficiently  indicate  the  propriety  of 
employing  two,  in  succession;  one  of  heavy  frame, 
with  few  and  long  teeth,  like  the  -cotch  brake;  the 
other,  of  lighter  construction,  with  more  and  short- 
er teeth.  Our  own  experience  leads  us  to  believe, 
that  the  common  harrow  covers  the  seed  too  much, 
because  small  seeds  will  not  vegetate  at  a  depth 
greater  than  three  inches. 

III  The  roller,  is  a  cylinder  of  heavy  wood, 
turning  on  gudgeons,  or  on  an  axle,  and  placed  in  a 
frame,  to  which  is  attached  a  shaft;  it  is  of  differ- 
ent dimensions,  but  need  not  exceed  that  which  may 
be  drawn  by  one,  or  at  most  by  two  horses  or  oxen. 
Tuis  instrument  is  indispensable  in  good  husbandry, 
vet  is  rarely  used  in  ours.   Its  offices  are  three  fold 

'. t0  render  loose  soils  more  compact;  to  break  the 

clod  on  stiff  ones,  and  on  both,  to  compress  the 
earth  (after  seeding)  so  that  it  be  every  where 
brouMit  in  contact  with  the  grain.  It  is  also  use- 
fully employed  in  reinstall  g  the  roots  of  meadow 
grasses,  loosened  and  raised  by  tbe  alternate  freez- 
ing and  thawing  of  the  ground,  and,  wi  h  a  similar 
view,  may  be  pasted  over  winter  crops  early  in  the 

spring 

Its  clod  breaking  and  pulverizing  property  is 
much  increased,  by  surrounding  the  roller  with  nar- 
row bands  of  iron,  two  inches  broad,  three  inches 
thick  and  six  inches  asunder;  or  by  studding  it  with 
iron  points,  resem  ding  harrow  teeth,  and  project- 
in"  three  or  four  inches 

IV.  The  threshing  machine  is  of  English  in- 
vention, and  may  be  well  enough  adapted  to  the 
taste  and  circumstances  of  rich  amateurs,  but  not 
at  all  to  those  of  farmers  in  general  Our  objections 
to  it  are  three — the  first,  cost,  which  is  great,  the 
quantum  of  moving  power  employed,  which  is  equal 
to  that  of  six  horses,  and  the  number  of  hands  re- 
quired to  attend  it,  which  is  not  1  >h  than  four.  We 
bare  seen,  in  France,   a  machine  for  the  same  pur- 


pose, but  of  much  simpler  structure — called  the 
"  Roleau  de  de  piquer"  which  is  only  a  flute.; 
cylinder,  yet  simple  and  cheap  as  this  was,  it  coui.i 
not  maintain  itself  against  the  more  ancient  instru- 
ments— the  Hail  and  the  horse  Still  it  is  to  rje  hop 
ed,  that  new  experiments  may  succeed  better  and 
abridge  the  manual  labor  usually  given  to  this  branch 
of  husbandry,  and,  that  the  mechanical  genius  of 
our  own  country  (which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
any  other)  may  be  the  first  to  combine  power  and 
cheapness  in  this  machine. 

This  hop*   is  probably  suggested,  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  invented  threshing  machine,  now  be- 
fore me,   and  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  tran- 
scribe   roni  tbe   letter  of  tbe  inventor.     "The  ma 
'•nine  I  have   built,    is  three  feet  wide.     One  horse 
will  thresh,   with  much  ease,  as  much  wheat  as  can 
e   .iid  on   it  by  one  man,  (the  straw  to  be  taken  a- 
iv.ty  by  anoiber,)   say,    fiom  fifty  to  one  hundred 
ius/ie/s  in  a  day,  and  the  saving  ol  grain  will  pa) 
for  the  labor  ;    for,   I  think,  that  with  good  atten- 
dance, not  a  particle  of  grain  can  escape  with  tbe 
straw.      i  he  expense  of  the  machine  will   be  from 
iifly  to  seventy  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  mooviug 
power,   win.  h  is  a  wheel,  about  ten   feet  diameter, 
on    an  upright  shaft,  to   wliich  a    lever   is  fixed  to 
hitch  the  horse.     Into  this  main  wheel,  a  small  one 
Miould   be  made  to  work,  about  two  feet  diameter, 
on  a  shaft  carrying  a  drum,  four  feet  wide.     With 
this  simple    gearing,   and  drawn   by  a    horse   that 
walks  well,   tbe   machine  will  give    about  eighteen 
hundred  strokes  in  a  minute,   and  if  fully  attended, 
will  without  hard  labor  tor  the  borse,  thresh  a  bush 
el   every  three  or  four  minutes      It   stands  in  my 
barn,  and  may  be  seen  and  examined  by  any  one  '  * 
V.      The  Fanning   Mill  :    Other  things  being 
equal,  tbe  cleanest  wheat,   is  most  easily  presrved, 
and,  on  manufacture    gives  the  best  flour  and  in  the 
largest   quantity      These  considerations   offer   in- 
ducement enough  for  the  employment  of  this  ma- 
chine,  in  hich,   however,  besides  doing  its  business 
well,  saves  a  great   deal  of  time.     It  is  too    well 
known  to  require  description. 


ally  fi.id  them   dragging  on    the  ground  two   or  three 
eet  before   they  strike   the  post,   or  falling  against  it 
vilh    such  violence  as  to  shatter  every  joint  in  a  few 
months— the   farmer  not  dreaming  that    all  its  move- 
ments may  be  adjusted   wilh  perfect  accuracy  and  min- 
uteness by  the  regulation  of  the  hooks  and  thimbles,  & 
hat  the  difference  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  length 
■'f  the  one  or  the  other,  makes  an  immense  difference 
in  the  fall  of  the  gate— and  of  course  in  its  efficacy  and 
durability,  and  consequently  in  the  security  of  his  crops, 
and  the  saving  of  his  own   time  and   labour.     In  other 
words,  his  monetr  and  iiis  reputation  as  a  farmer. 


Fig.xrv 


Fi&XV 


*Mr  L.  M'Keen,  Poughkeepsie. 


Tlie  true  theory  of  making  and  lianging 

Gates,  exemplified 

All  those  who  have  travelled  through  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  must  have  been  disgusted  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  heavy,  ill  constructed  and  unwieldy  Gates,  which 
.arrest  the  traveller  and  obstruct  his  progress  at  every 
half  mile. 

The  more  numerous  divisions  of  real  estates,  and  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  timber,  for  fencing,  must  add  to 
the  present  number  of  gates,  which  now  probably  ave- 
rage one  for  every  fifty  acres  of  arable  land  The  read- 
er therefore,  who  might  otherwise  regard  it  as  an  odd 
subject  for  remark,  will  at  once  see  how  far  the  true 
principles  and  economy  of  gate  making  is  worthy  of  e 
lucidation  in  a  journal  like  this — the  main  object  of 
which  is  to  suggest  the  best  means  of  performing  eve- 
ry agricultural  operation,  and  to  point  out  whatever 
may  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  saving  of  time,  la- 
bour and  materials. 

We  find  the  subject  treated  very  fully  and  clearly, 
in  an  ESSAY  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION,  HANGING 
AND  FASTENING  OF  GATES,  exemplified  in  six 
quarto  Plates— by  Thomas  Parke  — printed  in  Lon- 
don, in  1804 — from  which  we  here  extract  what  ap 
pears  most  particularly  applicable  to  the  common 
swing  gates  used  in  our  country. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  construct  any  thing  with 
more  entire  disregard  to  the  science   of  the  thing,    han 


fig.  xiv — Is  the  upper  thimble  adapted  for  a 
gate  opening  one  way  ;  with  an  iron  strap  which  is 
to  fasten  with  screws  along  the  top  of  the  gate, 
made  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  gate,  and 
finish  with  a  round  screw  nut  let  into  the  fore  part 
of  the  head  o  the  gate  as  at  fig.  xvm  ;  the  thim- 
ble being  bent  1-4  of  an  inch  bearing  towards  the 
hanging-post. 

fig  xv — Is  the  lower  thimble  of  a  gate  pro- 
portioned to  the  upper  thimble,  fig  xiv,  as  1  3-4 
inch  is  to  3  inches,  in  regard  to  tbe  distance  be- 
tween their  centres  and  shoulders  respectively.— 
These  thimbles  are  adapted  for  a  gate  whose  binges 
are  40  inches  assunder  ;  and  as  40  is  to  1  1  4,  the 
difference  in  this  instance,  so  should  be  any  other 
distance  from  binge  to  hinge  to  the  proportionate 
difference  or  exrra length  of  the  loner  thimble  ;  and 
the  greater  the  extra  length  might  be  made,  over 
and  above  sucb  proportion,  the  greater  must  become 
the  velocity  of  the  gate's  fall,  or  tendency  towards 
the  line  of  rest,  until  its  course  is  arrested  by  the 
fastening-post  1-I6th  part  of  the  circle,  or  22  deg. 
30  min.  short  of  the  line  of  rest.  The  lower  thiro- 
le  is  let  into  the  gate  by  a  screw  of  equal  sub- 
stance throughout  its  length,  or  not  tapered,  in  or- 


the  gates  which  we  usually  meet  with — without  any  ra 

tional  proportion  in  the  weight  of  its  several  parts,  and   der  that  the  adjustment  ot  the   thimbles,  as  to  the 

without  any  rule  whatever  for  hanging  it.    We  gener-   velocity  of  the  gate's  fall,  may  be  regulated  to  so 
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great  a  nicety  as  half  a  turn  of  the  screw  •  aod  the 
Thimble  may  either  be  let  into  the  heel  ot  the  gate, 
or  lengthened  out  by  a  washer,  as  occasion  shall  re- 
nuire  °  The  position  of  the  thimbles,  in  respect  to 
each  other,  must  be  favoured  also  by  the  lower 
thimble,  which  being  placed  1-4  of  an  inch  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  heel  of  the  gate,  in  the  contraiy 
direction  of  the  upper  thimble,  the  whole  difference, 
as  to  the  distances  of  the  two  thimbles  from  the 
hanging-post,  will  be  1-2  an  inch  ;  and  their  verti- 
cal plane,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lines  of 
rest  and  equilibrium,  will  form  an  angle  with  the 
line  of  fastening  of  22  deg.  30  mm.  or  l-10th  part 
of  a  circle  :  this  adjustmeat,  in  effect,  adds  l-12th 
of  an  inch  to  the  extra  length  of  the  lower  thimble, 
so  that,  by  a  plumb-line,  it  will  be  found  (when  the 
gate  is  hung  upright,  as  it  always  ought  to  be)  that 
the  actual  extra  length  of  the  lower  thimble,  or  hor- 
izontal distance  of  the  two  centres  from  each  oth- 
er, will  be  1  1  4  +  1  2=1  1-3  inch. 

fig  xvi— Represents  the  side  view  of  fig.  xiv 
fig.  xvii — Gives  the  side  view  of  fig  xy. 
fig.  xviii— Is  a  complete  gate  for  opening  one 
way  and  constructed  in  such  a  mauner,  that  it  shall 
not  sink  at  the  head,  as  ordina-y  gates  are  apt  to  do. 
The  bars  are  let  into  the  middle  parts  of  the  head 
and  heel,  and  the  braces  are  tapered  for  finishing 
upon  a  level  surface  with  the  heel,  bead,  and  rail  ; 
as  is  evident  in  the  following  directions  for  the 
sawing  out  the  timber,  which  should  be  of  kind  oak, 
not  too  tough,  and  entirely  free  from  sap. 

The  waste  in  planing  and  finishing  a  gate  may 
be  allowed  for  or  not,  as  the  gate  is  desired  to  be  a 
little  more  or  less  strong  :  but  when  the  timber  is 
good,  it  is  reduced  so  little  by  being  planed  and 
finished  into  a  gate,  that  no  allowance  need  be 
made  for  the  waste  ;  or,  at  all  events,  if  the  sawy  r 
attends  to  the  dimensions  recommended,  the  gate 
will  be  quite  strong  enough  for  its  size. 
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smaller  end  meets  the  upper  angle  at  the  head,  and 
is  confined  laterally  by  two  upright  braces;  which 
would  keep  up  the  rail,  provided  the  head  were  not 
pushed  forward  ;  and  that  is  prevented  by  an  iron 
strap  of  equal  length  to  the  gate  being  attached  to, 
or  forming  a  part  of  the  upper  thimble  in  the  first 
instance,  where  it  holds  the  heel  of  the  gate  by  the 
shoulder  of  the  thimble  :  it  is  afterwards  screwed  to 
the  rail  at  proper  distances  ;  and,  lastly,  secures 
the  whole  work  together  by  a  screw  nut,  rounded 
and  let  into  the  front  of  the  gate's  head.*  By  this 
arrangement,  the  gate  is  in  fact  suspended  by  the 
iron  strap  and  rail,  instead  of  the  heel,  which  as- 
sists greatly  in  preventing  any  strain  upon  the  mor- 
tises by  the  gate's  own  weight  or  otherwise 
cannot  imagine  a  gate  of  more  durable  construc- 
tion, and  it  seems  particularly  well  calculated  for 
road-gates.  The  fastening  is  remarkably  easy  for 
a  horseman  to  open,  and  as  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  be  opened  by  cattle  :  the  upright  wire  of 
the  latch  is  furnished  with  a  guard,  and  the  mortise 
of  the  head  of  the  gate  through  which  the  latch 
passes  is  finished  with  sheet  iron  escutcheons,  like 
those  at  K,  the  fastening  being  completed  with  the 
catch  JVf,  having  a  button  in  tbe  place  of  the  ring. 

If  it  were  wished  to  make  a  larger  gate  of  this 
pattern,  let  the  above  column  of  lengths  be  altered 
accordingly  ;  but  the  column  of  greatest  thickness 
and  that  of  the  sizes  to  which  the  parts  are  to  be 
tapered,  may  remain  as  they  are  :  suppose  tbe  gate 
is  to  be  9  !  -2  or  10  feet  long,  instead  of  9  feet,  then 
add  about  half  of  what  the  length  of  the  gate  is  in- 
creased to  the  lengths  of  the  head  and  heel,  with  as 
much  as  is  wanting  to  the  braces,  and  the  gate  will 
be  in  a  good  form,  the  rails  and  bars  being  of  course 
cut  out  to  the  new  length. 

All  road  gates  and  gate-posts  should  be  painted 
white,  otherwise  they  will  be  frequently  broken  in 
dark  nights  by  horses  and  carriages  being  run  against 
them 

It  appears  by  calculation,  that  the  contents  of  sol- 
id timber  in  the  gate,  fig.  xviii,  and  the  quantity 
of  sawing  (which  is  half  the  superficies  of  its  parts 
measured  separately)  are  exactly 

Solid  Contents.  Sawing. 

Feet      Ja.  Feel      In. 
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Allowance  must  be  made  for  waste  of  timber  by 
every  cut  of  the  saw,  which  is  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  saw  dust  ;  and  the  measure  of  sawers  work  in  a 
gate  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  size  of  the  tim- 
ber, and  how  far  the  slabs  and  other  pieces  which 
are  unfit  for  gates  may  be  convertible  to  different 
purposes.!  


When  the  hinges  of  gates  are  more  or  less  than 
40  inches  asunder,  the  new  position  of  the  hooks 
may  be  found  by  the  following  TABLE. 
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which  will  be  found  to  form  a  well-proportioned 
gate,  the  whole  of  the  eight  parts  at  trie  head  pre 
sensing  to  the  eye  2  1-2  inches  ;  and  seven  out  of 
the  eight  parts  at  tbe  heel,  that  is,  all  excepting  the 
heel  itself,  present  3  1-2  inches  Its  solid  con- 
tents of  timber  is  4224  cubic  inches=o^2  feet  5  1-3 
inches,  or  nearly  2  1  2  cubic  feet. 

The  diagonal  brace  is  fitted  into  the   heel   by    a 
strong  butment,  even  with  the  lowest  bar  and  its 


*  Tbe  iron  strap  is  about  an  inch  by  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  substance,  for  one  half  of  its  length,  when  it  is 
tapered  towards  the  head  of  the  gate.  At  the  end  near- 
est to  the  thimble,  it  is  made  stronger  for  a  few  inches; 
and  close  to  the  shoulder  of  the  thimble,  it  should  be  a 
bout  an  half  inch  square  :  the  edges  are  cham 
fered  off,  and  the  whole  appears  1 1  be  gradually  tapered 
from  the  heel  to  the  head  of  the  gate,  widening  a  liitie 
round  the  hole  which  is  left  for  the  upright  part  of  the 
latch  adjoining  to  the  handle. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  I  acknow 
ledged  myself  indebted  to  an  ingenious  mechanic  for 
this  pattern  of  a  gate,  with  regard  to  the  contrivance  of 
the  braces  and  iron  strap  for  upholding  the  rail  ;  and 
since  this  plan  of  constructing  a  gat  is  become  so  de^ 
servedly  approved  of,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  add, 
that  I  received  it  from  Mr  John  Baddely,  of  Albrighton, 
near  Wolverhampton. 

t  In  making  accurate  calculations,  it  is  as  well  to  give 


Those  numbers  denoting  the  distance  of  the  hing- 
es, which  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  precise- 
ly proportioned  to  the  horizontal  distance  of  the 
lines  falling  from  the  books,  for  as  40  :  1  14:: 
32  :  1,  &.c.  and  the  intermediate  numbers  are  near- 
ly enough  calculated,  but  as  40  :  1  1-4  :  : 
41  :  1  and  a  further  fraction,  42  to  a  still  great- 
er sum,  but  not  amounting  to  1-1-2  inch  difference, 
till  the  distance  of  the  hinges  becomes  43  inches: 
and  the  same  will  apply  to  other  parts  of  the  table. 
Tbe  accuracy  of  these  calculations  may  be  tried 
in  various  ways,  suppose  a  gate  to  be  110  inches 
long,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  rise  at  the  head 
6  7-8  inches,  in  its  semicircular  course  from  the 
line  of  rest  to  the  line  of  equilibrium,  then  as  the 
length  of  the  gale  is  to  the  distance  between  the  livo 
hinges,  so  will  fee  6  7  8  inches  to  double  the  hori- 
zontal distance  of  tivo  perpendiexdar  lines,  one 
fal  ingfrom  each  of  the  hooks. 

Take  any  other  distance  of  the  hinges  from  each 
other,  and  the  required  extra  length  of  tbe  lower 
thimble  may  be  foun ■'  by  placing  the  numbers  1  10 
and  6  7-8  as  the  first  and  second  terms  of  a  rule  of 
three  proportion,  and  the  new  distance  of  the  bing- 
es must  be  the  third  term  :  the  answer  divided  by 
two  will  be  the  sought  for  horizontal  distance  of  the 
two  perpendicular  lines  falling  from  the  hooks  :  and 
as  the  extra  length  of  the  lower  thimble  should  al- 
ways be  the  same  as  the  horizontal  distance  of  the 
perpendicular  lines  falling  from  the  hooks,  [adding 
the  loss  in  hauging  the  gate]  tbe  answer  for  the  one 
is  the  measure  for  the  other. 


the  precise  amount  as  to  omit  the  fractions  ;  but  to 
measure  the  bulk  and  superficies  of  the  parts  of  this 
gate,  tapered  as  they  are,  is  rather  tedious  and  trouble- 
some :  1  trust  and  believe,  however,  that  1  have  drawn 
correct  conclusions  ;  and  since  many  gentlemen  are  apt 
to  neglect  their  gates  as  well  as  other  repairs  and  im- 
provements, for  want  of  properly  understanding  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  work  required,  I  hope  that,  in 
the  attempt  to  remove  such  obstacles,  as  to  this  subject, 
I  shall  not  be  thought  to  have  misapplied  either  my  own 
time,  or  trespassed  unnecessarily  upon  that  of  my  read- 
ers. 
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The  great  Linnasus,  has  almost  given  animal  lite  to 
vegetables,  by  Ins  wonderful  system  of  classification, 
and  the  eccentric  Darwin,  woald  tain  give  them  pas- 
sions like  human  nature  ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for 
modern  Chemistry  to  discover,  that  vegetables  possess 
a  most  refined  taste,  a  wonderful  discrimination  in  the 
selection  and  the  most  active  chemical  powers  in  the 
preparation  of  their  food.  It  is  in  vain  to  search  for 
any  single  article  as  the  "  food  of  plants  j"  their  tastes 
are  as  various  as  the  taste  of  man  ;  they  invariably  seek 
for  those  things  which  they  like  best,  and  if  they  can- 
not find  them,  they  will  take  what  they  can  get.  In- 
dian Corn  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  like  swine  in 
the  animal;  it  feeds  indiscriminately  and  voraciously 
on  all  the  food  it  can  procure,  and  its  growth  and  pro- 
duct is  in  proportion  ;  whiie  the  more  delicate  mint  is 
satisfied  with  water  alone,  from  which  it  extracts  its 
small  portion  of  food-  The  seed  of  a  vegetable  may  be 
considered  the  magazine  or  granary  in  which  is  con- 
tained the  germ  of  the  future  plant,  and  a  requisite 
supply  of  food  to  support  it.  In  establish, ng  itself  in 
the  earth,  the  germ  in  many  comparatively  large  needs,  is 
so  small,  as  to.  scape  the  power  of  th.- naked  e\e-  What 

thi  n  is  the  vision  of  man.  when  compared  with  thatjeontinue  f(jr  some  Ume  much  lgm  than  the  otht.rs>  and 
power  which  creates  in  an  invisible  seed,  an  emDiyon;thc.v,  stUoin  |ose  thei[.  shcij  llke  appearance  until  five 
plant,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  pr.  haps  an  hun  ired  times  and  ,  h  u;  „  hc|1  they  have  a  cayity  q{  a  dark  colour 
smaller  than  the  seed  Itself  ?  Tlie  grain  preserves  and  ,on  U)eir  u  Surf..ce,  i,ke   the  other  teeth.      At    six 

defends  the  germ  from  injury  until  placed  in its  proper  yeapS|  the  dark-coloured  cavlty  is  much  diminished,  ap- 
sphere  ot  action.  The  earth  then  furnishes  foou.  to  it,  peanng  somahmg  hke  the  eye  of  a  bean,  that  has  ad- 
by  US  power  ot  absoiptiun,  Which  it  naturally  exacts  as  |vanced  m  length  .   stJ|  ,,]e  mark  or  cavlty  1S  very  con. 


pended  upon  like  the  former  ;  but  if,  at  the  same  time, 
the  horse's  countenance  be  considered,  with  some  other 
marks  we  shall  point  out,  an  experienced  person  will 
be  seldom  led  astray  by  them.  When  a  colt  is  foaled, 
he  has  no  teeth  in  the  front  of  his  mouth,  but  in  a  few 
days  two  above  and  two  below  make  their  appearance, 
ind  soon  after  them  four  others  :  after  this,  it  is  gene 
rally  three  or  four  months  before  the  corner  teeth,  as 
they  are  termed,  appear.  These  twelve  teeth  in  the 
front  of  the  mouth,  are  small  and  white,  and  continue 
without  alteration  until  the  colt  is  about  two  years  and 
a  half  old,  when  he  begins  to  shed  his  teeth.  The  two 
front  teeth,  above  and  below,  being  the  first  that  made 
their  appearance,  are  the  first  that  fallout  ;  the  new  or 
permanent  teeth,  distinguished  also  by  the  name  ot 
horse's  teeth,  are  considerably  stronger  and  larger  than 
the  foal  or  colt's  teeth  Between  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  the  two  teeth  next  them,  above  and  below,  tall 
out.  and  are  r.  placed  in  like  manner :  and  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  the  next  or  corner  teeth  are  changed. 
The  horse  is  now  said  to  have  a  full  mouth  of  perma- 
nent teeth.  During  the  fourth  year,  the  tusks  or 
tushes  appear :  though  sometimes,  but  rarely,  they  ap- 
pear before  the  fourth  year.  The  four  front  teeth  ar- 
rive at  their  full  size  in  two  or  three  weeks,  but  the 
corner  teeth  do  not  grow  so  quickly,  being  at  first  but 
just  above  the  gums,  and  filled  with  flesh  on  the  inside 
At  five,  this  fleshy  appearance  is  lost,  but  these  teeth 


When  it 


soon  as  ,t  comes  m  contact  with  moisture,  wriieii  ".(spicuous  At  seven,  the  corner  teeth  have  become  a 
has  taken  masufficent  quant.tv  ot  water,  the  germ  lul.  \ongeT)  and  tne  mark  smaner.  At  eight,  the 
commences  its  operations  by  decompos.ng  a  part  and  ma,.k  |5  ,os,  After  this  pcriod  you judge  of  the  age 
appropriating  to  itselt  the  ox;  gen,  it  gams  strength  and  by  the  marks  or  cavities  in  the  upper  teeth.  About 
bursts  its  cell-it  now  finds  its.lt  in  presence  of  earth  t(.n>  the  two  front  tgeth  haye  iost  tatir  marks,  the  two 
and  air.*  It  puts  forth  its  fibrous  roots  inquest  of  more  next  have  but  llUle  leftj  but  ln  ihe  corner  teeth    they 


substantial  food  amon^  the  mineral  and  saline  solutions 
in  the  earth,  and  separates,  with  unerring  fidelity, 
those  which  are  required  for  the  formation  of  the  plant, 
in  the  mean  time  its  head  rises  towards  the  heavens, 
and  bursts  the  surface  of  the  earth  :  the  voluntary  ex- 
pansion of  its  leaves,  seems  to  olfer  praise  to  its  crea- 
tor ;  the  sun  stamps  upon  it  his  brilliant  colours,  and 
gives  the  flower  its  beauty  ;  by  its  heat,  the  plant  pre- 
pares its  oils,  gums  and  balsams  ;  and  in  return,  g.ves 
to  the  light  its  oxygen,  (which,  for  ought  we  know, 
may  be  the  support  of  the  sun  )  The  winds  agitate  the 
plant,  and  often  threaten  to  carry  away  the  beautiful 
superstructure;  while  its  motions  indicate  to  the  root 
below,  that  it  is  in  danger.  The  elder  roots  grasp  with 
firmer  strength  the  earth,  and  send  forth  an  increased 
number  of  fibres,  which  collect  materials  and  increase 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  These  operations  go  on  until 
the  fruit  is  produced,  when  the  plant  resigns  itself  to 
indolence,  and  delivers  to  the  hand  of  man  the  result 
of  its  labours.  Some  are  permitted  to  resume  their  ac- 
tion after  delivering  to  the  earth  their  fruit  and  leaves  ; 
but  the  greater  number  sink  to  the  earth  and  furnish 
substance  for  the  growth  of  some  future  plants,  this  is 
the  unvaried  round  of  matter,  it  lives,  and  dies  to  fill 
some  other  life.  A.  B.  M. 


•  It  is  usual  to  confine  the  presence  of  the  air  to  the 
earth,  but  tillage  extends  it  beneath  the  surface  from  1 
to  12  inches,  hence  the  difference  in  the  same  earth, 
cultivated  and  uncultivated ;  the  presence  of  the  atmos 
phere  being  requisite  for  vegetation  as  soon  as  the 
germ  bursts  the  seed. 

Extracts  from  a  Compendious  Diction 

ary  uf  the  Veterinary  Jirt. 
(Continued  from  No.  22— p.  174.) 

JEgtptiactjm.  The  following  is  the  method  of  making 
this  linament,  so  much  used  by  farriers  as  a  detergent 
in  foul  ulcers  : — Take  five  ounces  of  powdered  verdi- 
gris—one pound  of  honey,  and  seven  ounces  of  vine- 
gar : — bod  all  together,  until  it  is  of  a  deep  red  colour 
and  as  thick  as  honey. 

Age.  A  horse's  age  may  be  known  by  the  front  teeth 
of  the  lower  jaw  until  he  is  in  his  eighth  year,  afier  that 
some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  age  by  the  front 
teeth  of  the  upper  jav  until  he  is  about  twelve  or  thir 
teen.    These  latter  marks,  however,  are  not  to.  be  de- 


are  readil;  seen;  but  these  gradually  wear  out,  and 
during  the  twelfth  year  are  totally  erased.  The  tushes, 
like  the  teeth,  are  gradually  changing  their  form  :  at 
first  they  are  small,  sharp,  and  shell-like,  having  a  re- 
markable concavity  on  their  inner  surface,  but  gradual- 
ly become  larger  and  lonser  :  the  concavities  on  their 
msides  also  lessen  :  about  eight  they  are  nearly  lost.— 
At  about  twelve,  sometimes  earlier,  the  inside  of  the 
tush  begins  to  approach  toward  a  round  form  and  af- 
ter that  gradually  becomes  quite  round,  blunt  at  the 
top,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  About  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  white  ha.rs  often  appear  above  the 
eyes,  and  gray  horses  become  lighter  in  colour,  and 
when  very  old  they  become  white.  The  teeth  of 
horses,  as  they  advance  in  years,  become  longer  and 
more  oblique  in  their  position,  they  acquire  also  ayel- 
lowish  colour  The  figures  I  have  annexed  to  this  ar- 
ticle may  be  found  a  useful  remembrancer  by  those, 
who  wish  to  learn  the  method  of  discovering  the  horse's 
Hge  by  the  mouth  ;  that  is,  it  may  enable  them  to  recol 
lect  the  progressive  changes  which  the  teeth  undergo; 
nothing,  however,  can  make  them  familiar  with  the 
subject,  but  an  attentive  and  frequent  examination  of 
the  horse's  mouth.  Horse-dealers  are  said  to  practise 
numerous  artifices  in  order  to  deceive  the  inexperienc- 
ed with  respect  to  a  horse's  age.  One  of  them  consists 
in  pulling  out  the  corner  teeth  of  a  four-year  old  to 
make  him  appear  five  ;  for  when  the  corner  teeth  are 
thus  removed  before  their  time,  they  are  soon  succeed 
ed  by  horse's  teeth  :  this  artifice  is  often  practised.— 
Another  trick  is  termed  bishopping ;  that  is,  making 
artificial  marks  in  the  corner  te  th  when  the  natural 
marks  are  worn  out.  The  first  artifice  may  be  detect- 
ed by  the  want  of  tushes  ;  the  second  by  the  want  of 
resemblance  between  the  natural  and  artificial  mark, 
the  state  of  the  tushes,  and  general  appearance  of  thi 
teeth  ;  in  horses  past  twelve,  the  marks  in  the  upper 
teeth  also  may  assist  in  its  detection.  When  a  horse 
oecomes  gray  over  the  eyes  through  age,  some  tine 
powder  of  a  suitable  colour  may  be  readily  procured 
to  conceal  it.  When  the  pits  over  the  eyes  are  re 
markably  sunk  and  hollow,  it  is  said  that  a  small  inci- 
sion is  made  in  the  skin,  and  the  smallest  tobaccn-pip< 
stem  or  quill,  introduced,  and  the  membrane  under 
neath  inflated,  so  that  the  hollow  parts  are  filled  up 
with  air  ;  but  this.  I  believe,  is  seldom  if  ever  pra> - 
tised ;  and  as  to  filing  down  the  teeth,  it  is  impractica- 
ble. (To  be  continued- J 
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BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,    SEPTEMBER  3,   1S19. 

EARLY  CORN  AND  TALAVERA   WHEAT. 

We  have  been  kindly  promised  a  small  quantity  of 
early  Canada  Corn,  which  it  is  said  will  ripen  six 
weeks  sooner  than  any  other— also  ?rnie  Ta  avera 
I!  heat,  in  the  straw.  In  the  disposal,  (which  is  always 
gratuitous)  of  these  and  other  rare  seeds  or  grain,  we 
shall  give  the  preference  to  applications  from  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  not  only  because  it  will  be  likely  to 
ensure  the  widest,  most  equitable  and  judicious  dis- 
tribution, but  because  we  are  desirous  to  evince,  in 
our  humble  way,  a  sense  of  the  great  advantages  re- 
sulting to  the  country  from  the  establishment  of  these 
patriotic  associations. 

We  have  had  several  applications  for  Guinea  Grass 
Seed,  winch  we  should  be  very  happy  to  gratify,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any.  The  plants'  sent 
us  from  a  friend  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  grow- 
ing finely  ;  but  we  apprehend  it  will  not  succeed  in  a 
climate  so  far  North  as  this.  The  frost  will  probably 
overtake  it.  We  hope  ample  experiments  will  be  made 
WORTHY  OF  NOTICE. 

Irish  and  sweet  Potatoes,  have  been  selling  in  this 
market  for  some  weeks  past,  and  do  still,  at  the  rate  of 
'"  dol  ar*  P'r  bushel— Tomatas,  at  10  cents  per  dozen 
—Peaches,  at  37$  to  50  cents  per  peck— Cabbag^, 
large,  JO  to  12}  cents  per  head.  £j»At  the  same  time, 
there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  uncul- 
tivated land  in  all  directions,  more  especially  south  and 
west,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  which  land  might 
be  bought  for  from  glO  to  20  per  acre,  and  each  acre 
if  well  prepared,  and  judiciously  planted  and  cultivat- 
ed, would  produce  as  many  of  any  one  of  the  above  ar- 
ticles as  would  yield  several  hundred  dollars  ! 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 
dated— Albright,  tf.  C.  August  18,  1 819. 

We  ar.'  uncommonly  dry  in  this  section  ;  most  of  our 
corn  fields  are  irretrievably  lost- -some  chance  fields 
are  nvddung.  Wheal  crops  were  never  better  nor  saf- 
er housed.  Garden  vegetables  that  receive  their  sup- 
port from  the  earth  at  this  season,  are  lost  We  have 
just  sown  our  turnips,  and  fear  they  will  fail.  Fruit  in 
abundance  and  very  fine.  The  streams  here  were  ne- 
ver known  to  be  lower  by  the  oldest  person  living  a- 
mongst  us— Thermometer  higher  than  usual  at  this 
season.  Money  uncommonly  scarce,  and  produce  low 
—  a  monstrous  disease  in  the  neighborhood  of  Banks, 
without  an  anticipated  remedy — and  it  is  greatly  fear- 
ed, that  the  disease  has  progressed  so  tar  into  the 
vaults  of  the  banks,  that  their  death  will  be  certain. 
Agriculture  an  agreeable  topic  generally. 

I  hope  the  above  evils  will  lead  to  great  objects— the 
improvement  of  the  soil.  I  hope  to  be  able,  in  a  few 
years,  to  convince  sonie  of  my  old  friends,  that  it  would 
be  better  for  them,  to  abandon  a  profession,  (as  I  have 
done)  and  live  by  the  bountiful  products  of  a  farm. 

Prices  of  country  produce  have  not  materially  alter- 
ed since  our  last,  except  Wheat,  which  sold  on  Wed. 
nesday  for  gl  25.  Of  North  Carolina  Staples  we  have 
the  following  information  from  Messrs.  Sweeting  & 
Sterrett— Tar,  scarce,  S2— Turpentine  soft,  g2— 
Spirits  Turpentine,  45  cents  per  gallon— Varnish,  30 
cents— Shad,  \To.  1,  trimmed  g7 — do.untnmmed"S6 — 
Cotton,  upland,  16  to  17  cents— Beans  and  Peas,  80  to 
IjO  cents— Wheat  white,  gl,25— do.  red,  gl,20— Ba- 
con, the  hog  round,  12  to  13  cents— Lard  in  kegs,  12$ 
cents  per  pound. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
The  writer  of  "  Agricultural  Ch  nristry,"  though  un- 
known,    will  accept  our  thanks,   and  we   do  hope  will 
give  us  a  regular  series  of  letters  on  that  subject. 

"  Cato"  surprises  us,  after  the  repeated  assurances 
that  this  paper  will  not  intermeddle  in  party  politics. 
Whatever  may  be  our  private  inclinations — it  is  not 
here  that  they  can  or  will  be  manifested. 

The  Address  ot   Col.    Athaxasm-s    Fexwick  to  the 

\gricultural  Society  of    St   Mary's  County,  communi- 

ated  by  said  society  for  publication  in  the   American 

farmer,  will  receive  early  and  . espectful  attention,  as 

it  highly  deserves.     We  should  have  inserted  it  in  this 

■umber,  but  that  we  wished  to  conclude  the  publica- 

.  in  of  the  learned,  philosophical,  and,  as  it  relates  to 

lie  latter  part  of  it,  we  may  say,  practical  Address  of 

Mr.  Madison. 
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ARTICLES. 


ll-ER.lKETAIL   FRlLf.S 


Llbl. 


-    lb. 


box 


lb. 

qtl. 
bbl. 


-    bbl. 


cask 
bush 
lb. 


BEEF,  Northern  mess  ) 

No  1.  -  -    *•   wholesale. 

No  2.    -    -       ^ 
Bacon,        - 

Butter,  Ferkin,    wholesale. 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        - 

Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  o  10, 
No.  11  o  20, 
No.  20  a  SO, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers, 
Fish,  cod,  dry  - 

herrings,  Susquehannah 
mackarel,  No.  1  o  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  -        • 

middlings, 

rye,  • 

Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned, 
Flax,       -        -        -        - 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hog3  lard, 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti, 
PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime      2d     do. 
cargo      3d    do. 
Piaster, 

ground  - 

Rice,  - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proofgal. 
peach.,    4th  proof 
apple, 
Gin,  Holland, 
do. 

do.  N.  England 
Hum,  Jamaica,  . 
American, 
Whiskey, 
Soap,  American,  white, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,  N.  Orleans,     - 
loaf,  ... 

lump,  -       -       » 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     - 
•    •  Liverpool,  ground,   - 

Sh'ot.yll  sizes,    -  - 

TOBAuCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.      middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do.  ... 

TEAS,  Bohea,  - 

Souchong,       - 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed,     - 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's,  •       • 


12i 
10} 


It 
IS 
33 

27 

n 

41 
75 
S3 
75 
33 
28 
25 
20 
IS 


2S 


POETRY. 


45  scarce 


3 
ol.2 
6 
7 
5 
5 
4 
4  a 
none, 
do 
do 


50 


gal. 


gal. 
bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 


new  3 


pi 


50 


25 


1st  proof 
1st  proof 
4th  proof 
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II  est  iiiver,  August  25,  1819. 
Dear  Sir  The  enclosed  song,  writun  by  a  gentle- 
man distinguished  for  his  practical  knowledge  of  Agri- 
culture, as  well  as  talent  for  poetry,  seems  particular- 
ly suitable  for  insertion  in  your  valuable  paper,  for 
■  Licit  purpose  it  is  transmitted  by 

p  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

To  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq- 

THE  LEAF  OF  TOBACCO. 

Tune—  Sprig  of  Hhelaluh,  &c- 

L. —  [dies, 

ET  the  Irishmen  boast,  they're  the  Lds  for  the  la- 
That  fighting  and  loving  their  own  native  trade  is— 

While  the  Shamrock  so  green  shades  the  bosoms  so 
bold  : 
Rut  the  Shamrock,  when  gather  d,  will  quickly  decay, 
'Tis  honoi'd  one  moment,  the  next  thrown  away  ; 
Now  the  plant  on  Patuxent,  we  rear  as  our  boast, 
When  the  most  it  is  faded,  we  honour  it  most— 

'  /  is  the  leaf  of  Tobacco,  as  yellow  as  gold  ■' 
We  have  hear'd.  tho'  to  us  it  appears  rather  silly, 
The  knights  of  Navarre,  for  the  sake  of  a  lilly, 

Would  rush  on  to  death,  or  to  vict'ry  of  old  : 
No  doubt,  but  they  thought,  that  this  beautiful  flower. 
O'er  the  hearts  of  ih,  damsels  had  wonderful  power  ; 
But  the  Knights  of  Patuxent  need  never  to  sigh, 
If  they  can  but  hold  up  to  a  fair  one's  bright  eyi 

The  leaf  of  Tobacco,  as  yellow  as  gold. 
The  Thistle  of  Scotland  has  oft  taught  her  foemen, 
That  it  can  be  well  roughly  handled  by  no  men, 

Without  their  soon  wish, ng  they  ne'er  had  ta'en  hold; 
Thus  may  all,  who  would  w  ish  our  lov'd  plant  to  decry, 
Whether  meaning  to  smoke  it,  to  eat  it  or  buy, 
Soon  find  it  too  high  for  their  fingers  to  bear, 
And  that  they'll  have  the  pn.fit  alone,  who  shall  rear 
The  leaf  of  Tobacco,  as  yeliow  as  gold. 

THE  COMMON  LOT. 
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ONCE  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 

There  liv'd  a  man  :  and  Who  was  he  ? 
Mortal !  howe'er  th>  lot  be  cast, 

That  man  resembled  thee. 
Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth, 

The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown  ; 
His  name  hath  perish'd  from  the  earth. 

This  truth  survives  alone  : 
That  joy  and  grief  and  hope  and  fear, 
Alternate  triumph'd  in  his  breast ; 
His  blis-  and  woe— a  smile  a  tear— 

Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 
The  pounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 

The  changing  spirits  rise  and  fall  : 
We  know  that  these  were  fell  by  him, 

For  those  are  felt  by  all. 
He  sufl'er'd— but  his  pangs  are  o'er  ; 

Enjoy'd — but  his  delights  are   fled; 
Had  friends— his  friends  are  now  no  more  : 

And  foes— his  foes  are  dead. 
He  lov'd— but  whom  he  lov'd  the  grave 

Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb  : 
O  she  was  fair     but  nought  could  save 

Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 
The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night, 

Sun,  moon  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 
Ere  while  his  portion,  life  and  light, 

To  him  exist  in  vain. 
He  saw,  whatever  thou  hast  seen, 

Encounter'd  all  that  troubles  thee  : 
He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been  ; 

He  is— what  thou  shalt  be. 
The  clouds  and  sunbeams  o'er  his  eye, 

That  once  their  shades  of  glory  threw, 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky, 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 
The  annals  of  the  human  race, 

Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began, 
Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this— there  liv'd  a  man.! 


WHOOPING  COUGH. 

As  WhoopingCough  prevails  among  children, 
and  has  in  several  instances  proved  mortal,  it  is 
important  to  be  generally  known,  that,  after  the 
disease  is  fully  ascertained,  inoculation  lur  Cow 
Pox  will  certainly  arrest  it.  The  attention  ol  pa- 
rents is  invited  paiticularly  to  the  consideration 
of  this  fact,  because,  in  addition  to  the  danger 
from  V\  hooping  Cough,  especially  in  young  chil- 
dren, it  has  been  accompanied,  in  some  ol  the 
cases  which  have  already  been  fatal,  with  dis- 
tressing bowel  complaints,  which  are  usually  pre- 
valent at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  an  absurd 
opinion,  that  Whooping  Cough  must  be  left  to 
have  its  course,  but  in  consequence  of  this  opin- 
ion it  may  happen,  that  a  physician  will  not  be 
consulted  until  it  is  too  late  to  have  recourse  to 
inoculation  with  any  prospect  of  success.  If 
proof  be  necessary  to  convince  the  incredulous, 
the  reported  cases  of  some  of  the  best  physicians 
in  the  country  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the 
utility  of  the  practice.  They  advise  to  inoculate 
as-early  as  the  second  or  third  week  from  the  com- 
nencement  of  the  Cough,  and  in  extreme  cases, 

earlier. Hamp.  Gaz. 

AERIAL  COMBAT. 
A  few  days  ago,  says  a  late  London  paper,  a 
mason  and  a  laborer,  both  men  of  prowess,  quar- 
elled  on  the  scaffolding  of  a  spire  now  erecting 
on  the  tower  of  the  new  church.  A  pugilistic  en- 
counter took  place,  and  the  two  fearless  comba- 
tants fought  near  the  very  summit  of  the  unfinish- 
ed building,  where  it  was  not  quite  a  vard  in  di- 
ameter. The  scaffolding  and  railing  which  encir- 
cled it,  include  a  space  of  about  80  inches  in  di- 
ameter ;  and  here  the  champions  buffetted  each 
other  lustily  at  the  height  of  176  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.     Some  knock  down  blows 
were  given  and  received,  but  fortunately  neither 
ot  the  warriors  were  thrown  out  of  the  ring,  or,  as 
the  technical  phrase  is,  over  the  ropes.—  It  is  in- 
deed to  be  feared,  that  if  they  had  been  precipitat- 
ed to  mother  earth,  she  would  not  have  received 
mem  so  kindly  as  she  did  her  favorite  son  Antaes. 
VV  e  do  not  think  a  quarrel  of  this  nature  was  ever 
before  decided  by  fisticuffs,  in  a  similar  situation, 
unless,  perhaps,   at  the  memorable  dispute  be- 
tuixt  the  brick-layers,  masons,  &c.  who  u  ere  en- 
gaged in  the  building  of  Babel.     It  is  said,  that 
the  victor  means  to  challenge  Crib,  Carter,  and 
every  other  British  bruiser  who  may  take  up  his 
-auntlet,  to  fight  him  on  the  top  of  the  monument 
of  London,  where  he  will  give   him  such  a  cioss 
buttock,  as  will  send  him  headlong  to  the  street. 
The  only  men  in  modem  times,  who  have  equal- 
ed these  genuine  successors  of  Hercules,  Eryx, 
and  Entellus,  were  Massenaand  Suwarrow,  who 
fought  in  the  Swiss  mountains,  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  above  the  clouds,  and   saw  the  lightning 
break,  and  heard  the  thunder  roll,  full  many  a 
fathom  below  the  scene  of  action. 
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Address  of  Athanasius  Femvick,  Esq. 
to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  St.  Mary's 
County,  JId.  communicated  by  E.  J-  Mil- 
lard, secretary  cf  said  society,  for  insertion  in 
the  American  Farmer. 

WE  have  reason  to  congratulate  each  other  on 
the  exc  Went  dispositions  which  have  produced  this 
assemblage.  It  is  evident,  from  its  respectability, 
that  our  community  feels  deeply  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement ;  the  laudable  desire  of  amending  our 
condition,  by  availing  ourselves  of  the.  knowledge 
which  is  diffusing  itself  in  neighbouring  districts 
and  states.  No  reflection  can  be  more  delightful  to 
the  moralist  and  patriot,  than  tbat  which  arises  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  perceives  that  now  that  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  give  place  to  the  civilized 
world,  that  every  virtuous  and  intelligent  man, 
grateful  for  the  blessing,  seems  at  length  heartily- 
disposed  to  devote  all  his  talents  and  his  labours  to 
the  objects  most  worthy  of  them,  the  promotion  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  thereby  to  better  the  habits 
of  men,  and  increase  the  productions  of  labor." 

Agriculture,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  sciences, 
and  the  most  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  man, 
yet  so  little  understood,  because  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  others,  is  the  branch  which  it  has  fallen 
to  our  lot  in  life  to  pursue,  practically.  On  the 
extent  of  our  acquirements  in  this  branch  of  knowl- 
edge depends  nearly  all  our  income,  all  our  com- 
forts, all  our  means  of  doing  good  ;  of  course  ourin- 
dependence  and  respectability.  The  strength,  pow- 
er and  happiness  of  the  nation  to  which  we  belong, 
are  also  derived  from  this  vast  source  of  wealth. 
Every  inducement  therefore,  which  can  operate  up- 
on us  in  ourindividual  capacity,  or  as  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, or  as  members  of  society,  invite  us  to  increase 
and  diffuse  our  share  of  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  the  chief  business  of  our  life.  Knowledge, 
says  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  is  power,  and  whoever 
possesses  a  great  share  of  knowledge,  is  insensibly 
impelled  to  active  exertion,  to  constant  application 
to  business,  to  great  industry,  and  thereby  his 
wealth,  utility  and  respectability  cannot  fail  to  in- 
crease.— What  is  it  that  engenders  slothful  habits 
of  lounging,  that  cause  so  many  tedious  hours  to  be 
spent  in  idle  chat,  in  listless  torpor  and  insipid 
amusements;  that  causes  those  nurseries  of  lazi- 
ness, extravagance,  gaming,  and  intemperance,  to 
be  the  most  frequent  resort  of  our  people  ?  Why, 
habits  produced  by  ignorance  :  The  want  of  know- 
ing how  to  produce  ten  fold  more  comforts  by  stay- 
ing at  home  and  how  to  carry  on  the  business  and 
improvement  of  their  farms,  with  a  degree  of  profit, 
credit  and  respectability  which  would  even  satisfy 
a  man  of  naturally  bad  propensities,  and  win  him 
by  his  interest  from  the  scenes  of  coarse,  degradiri" 
and  expensive  indulgence. 

If  such  then,  is  the  influence  of  agricultural 
knowledge  upon  ourselves,  and  upon  the  mass  of 
every  population,  how  important  is  it,  to  increase 


and  diffuse  the  little  stock  we  possess  ?  Then  dis- 
regarding the  trifling  inconvenience  and  fatigue, 
we  may  incur,  as  members  of  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety, let  us  unite  our  efforts  in  the  admirable  task, 
of  endeavoring  to  produce  industry,  plenty,  virtue 
and  health,  within  the  sphere  of  our  acquaintance, 
and  to  banish  as  far  as  we  can,  ignorance  and  in- 
dolence, the  fruitful  mothers  of  vice  and  poverty. 

Can  any  reward  in  this  world,  be  greater  for 
such  labors,  than  the  certain  consequence  of  an  in- 
crease of  sound  knowledge  in  the  business  of  our 
lives  ;  that  is,  in  the  first  place,  bettering  our 
own  healt  and  fortunes,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
proving the  condition  of  every  human  being,  and  not 
only  them,  but  of  every  domestic  animal  around  us? 
There  is  something  so  cheering  and  animating 
in  the  prospect  of  doing  so  much  good,  that  I  think 
it  cannot  fail  to  rouse  us,  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  establishment,  for  the  regular,  constant  and  du- 
rable acquisition  of  agricultural  knowledge  :  and 
the  way  to  make  every  member  feel  an  interest  in 
the  society,  is,  by  making  him  feel  his  utility  in  con- 
sequence of  his  services.  Let  a  task  therefore,  of 
some  useful  kind,  he  imposed  on  each  member,  and 
to  do  this  profitably,  the  concerns  of  the  society, 
must  embrace  all  our  domestic  and  local  concerns. 
It  is  useful  to  know  the  condition  of  every  farm  ;  its 
dimensions,  its  divisions,  its  arable  and  waste  land, 
its  produce  in  grain,  in  tobacco,  in  grass;  its  sources 
of  manure  of  all  kinds,  the  number  and  kind  of 
stock,  team  carts,  ploughs  and  laborers.  Let  each 
member,  furnish  quarterly,  statements  of  his  own 
and  adjoining  farms,  and  if  shame  is  felt  in  expos- 
ing our  bad  management,  it  is  better  to  endure  that 
pain,  than  the  secret  consequences  of  continuing  in 
a  miserable  condition.  It  is  certainly  time  that  rem- 
edies should  be  applied  to  our  modes  of  manage- 
ment, and  all  salutary  remedies  gives  a  little  pain. 
The  society  will  be  found  useful,  also,  in  discover- 
ing and  encouraging  every  useful  man,  whether  he 
is  a  mechanic  or  a  cultivator  of  land.  This  mav 
benefit  the  members  of  society  as  well  as  the  com- 
munity. Committees  to  visit  and  report  the  condi- 
tion and  modes  adopted  by  the  best  farmers  among 
us,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  society,  will  be  anoth- 
er means  of  employing  our  members  and  producing 
a  general  spirit  of  emulation.  The  intercourse  of 
the  society,  may  also  facilitate  the  disposition  of 
males  and  females  of  the  best  breeds  of  cattle,  hors- 
es and  hogs,  if  the  names  of  the  owners  are  regular- 
ly reported.  These  are  some  of  the  personal  ad  van- 
tages which  may  be  derived  from  an  association  of 
this  kind,  as  well  as  the  general  improvement  of 
our  cultivation. 

Let  us  examine,  what  it  is  that  gentlemen  con- 
template for  themselves,  when  they  determine  to 
settle  on  or  cultivate  a  country  seat  or  farm. 
Have  they  nothing  in  view  but  health,  a  calm  re- 
treat, amid  rural  shades  and  sylvan  beauties?  Then 
let  the  embellishment  of  their  grounds  and  horti- 
culture occupy  their  attention,  and  thereby,  let 
them  diffuse  taste  and  useful  elegance,  to  supply 
[the  place  of  comfortless  waste  and  idle  profusion. 


Do  their  pecuniary  disbursements  call  for  speedy 
supplies,  then  their  objects  should  be  to  select  the 
crops  that  produce  most  in  market,  and  to  draw 
thegrearest  product  from  the  soil,  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  find  it,  of  which  it  is  capable  of  be- 
ing made  to  yield,  with  the  force  of  team  and  hands, 
which  their  means  will  enable  them  to  keep,  with- 
out entirely  destroying  future  prospects  of  crops 
from  their  land.  For  these,  the  system  of  cultiva- 
tion recommended  by  Arator  for  corn  and  wheat, 
and  the  modes  pursued  by  the  most  industrious 
and  intelligent  planters  of  tobacco,  appeared  to  me, 
the  best  that  have  ever  yet  been  realized.  Let  this 
class  of  men  also,  keep  no  more  expensive  animals, 
than  are  profitably  employed,  and  fatten  only  that 
kind  of  stock,  which  can  be  kept  cheapest,  and 
sells  dearest  and  most  readily.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  their  pecuniary  circumstances,  do  not  call  for 
large  or  immediate  supplies,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  this  severe  mode  of  cultivation,  is  not  ulti- 
mately so  profitable,  particularly  to  persons  who 
occupy  lands  a  good  deal  exhausted,  as  that  system, 
the  object  of  which,  is  not  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  disposable  cash,  but  merely  to  produce 
enough  to  supply  the  frugal  wants  of  their  families 
and  servants,  and  to  maintain  the  working  animals 
and  utensils  in  good  condition.— While  the  labour, 
which  can  be  spared  by  thus  making  crops,  which 
require  less  time  in  the  cultivation,  is  diligently 
and  judiciously  employed  in  manuring,  draining 
and  every  other  way  of  improving,  that  can  be 
devised.  The  land  of  the  farmer  is  his  capital,  and 
say  it  yields  only  five  bushels  of  wheat  on  an  ave- 
rage, throughout  the  farm,  to  the  acre,  and  wheat 
yields  one  dollar  a  bushel,  and  the  expense  of  ma- 
king the  wheat,  is  one  third,  that  is,  33  1-3,  cents  in 
the  bushel  ;  the  profit  per  acre,  is  then  §3,33  1-3, 
and  on  a  hundred  acres  of  this  kind,  in  cultivation, 
g333,33  1-3  ;  and  we  will  say,  such  land  can  be 
bought  or  sold  for  10  dollars  an  acre. 

The  question  then,  for  our  consideration,  who  are 
(at  least  some  of  us,  and  many  throughout  the  coun- 
try) possessors  of  this  kind  of  soil,  is,  how  to 
increase  our  capital,  or  our  means  of  obtain- 
ing income ;  that  is,  how  to  make  the  greatest 
profit  on  this  kind  of  land,  or  on  the  amount  of  it 
we  hold.  One  hundred  acres  of  it,  now  yields 
S.S33,33  1-3  clear  of  expense  of  cultivation,  and 
will  sell  for  only  one  thousand  dolars.  Increase 
the  expense  of  cultivation,  by  reducing  the  proceeds 
to  8233  33  1-3,  that  is,  apply  one  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  the  time  and  labour  expended  by  your 
hands  and  team,  in  cultivating  the  above  crop,  to 
manuring,  ploughing  and  draining,  and  I  think  that 
a  hundred  dollars  worth  of  time  and  labor,  not  mo- 
ney, thus  applied,  will  give  ;i  greater  profit  than 
we  could  possibly  obtain,  by  applying  the  same  val- 
ue of  time  and  labor  to  making  corn,  wheat  or  to- 
bacco- From  an  experiment  that  was  made  in  my 
neighbourhood,  it  was  ascertained  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy, that  a  two  ox  cartload  of  earth,  leaves  and 
trash,  scraped  from  the  woods,  mixed  with  about 
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one  third  part  scrapings  from  a  cow  yard,  gave  an 
increase  of  one  peck  of  wheat  to  the  cart  load  ; 
this  at  one  dollar  the  bushel  for  wheat,  makes  the 
cart  load  worth  2.5  cents  :  and  I  have  proved,  as  I 
will  takeanother opportunity  ofshewing,  thatacart 
ami  two  hands,  can  :it  short  distances,  'ay  three 
hundred  yards,  make  '21  loads  p?r  day  :  making  the 
profit  of  the  labor  of  an  ox  cart  and  two  hands  equal 
to  S-V-5  per  dav,  and  for  300  days,  or  one  year 
of  working  days.  $1625.  Now  if  the  100  acres, 
giving  annually  gS33,33  1-3  profit,  will  sell  and  is 
worth  at  the  market  price.  glf'OO.  can  be  made  to 
gi'  ■■■  81^25  per  annum,  it  would  sell  taking  the 
rate  oi  annual  profit,  for  the  rate  of  value,  at  near- 
ly S5000. 

The  income  that  can  be  made  from  a  tract  of 
land,  ought  surely  to  govern  the  price,  and  will  al- 
ways do.it  in',  n  industrious  and  thriving  agricultu. 
ral  section  of  country.  Though  that  is  not  the  case 
altogether  in  this  county,  and  for  the  sole  reason, 
that  we  are  not  as  industrious  and  thriving  as  our 
abilities  and  the  capability  and  original  fertility  of 
the  soil  will  admit. 

This  therefore,  appears  to  me  a  view  of  the  ap- 
plication of  time  and  iahor,  more  advantageous  and 
profitable  to  holders  of  impoverished  land,  than  any 
system,  however  excellent,  of  applying  labor  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  most  profitable  crops.     In  a  sys- 
tem of  farming,  both  modes  of  applying  labor,  are 
all  important,    but  the  labor  applied  to  manuring, 
ploughing  and  improving,   gives  in  the   truly  rapid 
increase  it  makes  in  the  value  of  the  land,  greater 
increase,  or  funds,  or  productive  capital,  than  any 
amount  of  dollars   that  could  be  made  by  the  best 
possible  application  of  labor,  to  tilling  and  working 
plants  of  any  kind  in  its  present  condition.    When 
land  is  thusmade  rich,  we  all  know  that  the  labor 
of  working  it  is  reduced    very  considerably.     The 
most  rapid  fortune  I  ever  knew  to  be  made,  on  land 
that  was  poor  when  it  was  bought,  was  by  a  man 
named   George   Castor,   he   was  a  laboring  man, 
who  had  amassed  money  enough  to  purchase  50  or 
60  acres  of  land,  and  to  retain  in  hand  over  and  a- 
bove  the  purchase,   4000  dollars.     He  moved  his 
family  on  this  land,  and  for  two  years  diligently  de- 
voted  his  whole  time  to  manuring  and  improving, 
and  expended  all  his  surplus  4000  dollars,  in  this 
way  and  not  till  the  third  year  after  he  had  moved 
on  the  land,  did  he  attempt  to  make  a  crop.  When 
his  land  was  thus  made  capable  of  producing,  and 
worth  the  labor  of  cultivation,  he  commenced  mak- 
ing crops,  and  succeeded  to  make  money  last  and  j 
to  become  wealthy. 

Farmers,  who  have  not  like  him,  surplus  money 
to  begin  with,  and  to  maintain  their  families  while 
putting  it  in  a  condition  fit  for  cultivation,  may,  ma- 
ny of  them  at  least,  spare  some  time  and  labor  from 
the  crop  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
families  ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  no  business  or 
profit,  that  ever  was  pursued  by  men,  is  so  profita- 
ble as  labor,  applied  to  manuring.  If  commerce, 
which  yields  10  or  12  per  cent,  per  annum  on  cap- 
ital, can  afford  to  pay  6  per  cent  to  banks  for  the 
loan  of  money,  manuring  which  certainly  yields  at 
least  2  or  300  per  cent,  per  annum,  where  we  have 
not  to  buy  the  manure,  and  at  least  50  percent, 
where  we  have  to  pay  for  it,  may  also  afford  it.  It 
is  because  it  is  too  easy  for  a  farmer  to  live  some 
how  and  keep  free  from  debt,  that  fanners  have 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  not  calculating  the  best 
modes  of  applying  time  and  labor.  What  other  bu- 


siness or  trade,  mercantile  or  mechanical,  ptrsued 
so  carelessly  and  with  so  little  correct  calculation 
is  farming  is  every  where  carried  on,  would  tail  to 
make  men  bankrupts,  and  utterly  ruin  them.  Mer- 
chants are  every  day  becoming  hankrupt,    with  a 
the  keenness  and  attention  which  they  give  to  their 
business,  "bile  farmers,  hardly  ever  fail  totally,  in 
the  worst  of  times,  with  infinitely  less  attention  to 
their  interests.  Does  not  this  shew,  what  are  then 
sources  of  land?  The  management  of  land,  is  yet 
certainly  not  well   understood  :  but  it  appears  to 
me,  that  money  judiciously  applied  to  land  and  cul- 
tivation,   may  be  made   to   yield  a  greater   profit, 
than  in  any  other  way  of  employing  it,  usual  among 
men,  particularly  where  land    is  as  cheap   as  it  is 
among  us.  We  can  buy  it  from  10  to  SO  dollars  per 
acre,  and  such  will  yield  from  5  to  13  bushels  per 
acre,  and  deducting  1-3  for  the  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion, it  yields  from  S3  33  1-3  to  10  dollars  per  acre, 
when  cultivated.  To  the  10  dollar  land,  apply  25 
dollars  worth  of  labor   and  manure,  to  each  acre. 
At  the  very  cheap  rates  that  manure  and  labor  <.an 
be  ohtained  here,  say  for   a  man  g60  per  annum, 
and  giO  f°r  a  woman  or  boy,  that  is  f>ne  sixth  of  a 
man's   yearly  labor,    or  two  months  labor  on  one 
acre  of  one  man.   In  two  months,  one  man  could  co- 
ver an  acre  with  manure,  with  no  other  implements 
than  a  spade,   and  a  wheel-barrow;   I  choose   this 
most  difficult  and  expensive  mode,  for  the  sake  ot 
example.   A  cover,  one  inch  thick  of  manure,  would 
at  this  rate,   cost  10  dollars  hire,  and  10  more  for 
maintenance,   making  for  the  spade,  wheel-barrow 
and  all.  S25.  This  cover  of  one  inch  thick,  would 
make  this  10  dollar  land,  yield  the  next  year  at 
least  25  bushels  of  wheat,  or  1000  wt.  of  tobacco, 
that  is,   in  wheat  g25,  in  tobacco,   S80  ;  deduct 
the  third    for  cultivation,  gives  profit,   $17,66  2-3 
for  wheat,    or  853,33  13  profit  in  tobacco.     With 
this  tedious  mode  of  improving  it,  this  land  would 
now  only  cost  35  dollars  the  acre,  and  in  one  yeai 
after  paving  for  the  land,  the  owner  would  have  a 
surplus  of  g  18,33  1-3,  that  is  more  than   150  per 
cent  profit  in  income,  and£50  per  cent  profit  in  the 
increased  value  of  the  land,  in  all  400  per  cent.     1 
am  not,  you   all  must  perceive,   when  you  reflect, 
speaking  of  impossibilities,   but  of  what  you  know- 
can  be  done,  and  I  have  stated  the  mode  of  manur- 
ing in  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  way,  and  not 
in  the  usual  way  with  carts,  and  yet  the  profit  of 
manuring,  is  such  as  you  see  it.  To  apply  manure 
in   the  cheapest  mode,   that  many  of  us  have  it  in 
our  power  to  do,  it  is  profitable,(if  there  is  any  truth 
in  arithmetic,)  in  a  degree  that  infinitely  surpasses 
any  other  uselul   occupation.     Therefore,   gentle- 
men, it  is  self  evident  to  me,  that  there  is  no  more 
profitable  business  followed  by  men  than  farming 
is,  if  industriously  and  judiciously  followed.    It  re- 
mains only  for  us  to  gather  the  best  experience,  and 
to  make  the  best  use  of  it  to  improve  rapidly  our 
condition  and  consideration   in  the  eyes  of  the 
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or  subtraction  tif  mailer,  useful  ur  necessary  lo  the 
growth  of  plants,  which  can  only  be  re-established  by 
manures  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin.  The  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  preserving  and  applying,  these 
must  therefore  be  among  the  objects  mo9t  important  to 
he  agriculturist  ,-  and  that  the  reader  may  better  un- 
derstand the  reasons  of  the  practice  we  mean  to  re- 
commend, we  begin  the.discussion  with  Kierwan's  analy- 
sis of  stable  manures." 


°  C  Cow  dung 
—  <  Horse  dung, 
g  <_  Sheep  dung. 
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SFCTION  VI. 
Of  Manures  — their  management  and  application. 
THK  principle  of  fertility,  (the  result  of  animal 
and  vegetable  decomposition,)  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
susceptible  of  solut,oni  and  in  this  form  becomes 
the  aliment  of  that  artificial  vegetation,  which  is  the 
work  of  man,  and  which  leaves  so  little  on  the  earth,  to 
compensate  for  the  great  deal  it  takes  from  it-  In  a 
course  of  years,   therefore,  there  will  be  an  actual  loss 


The  elementary  parts  of  this  manure,  as  exhibited  in 
this  table,  sufficiently  indicate  the  mode  of  preserving 
them  When  dropped  in  the  field  and  in  small  parcels, 
by  cattle,  they  exhibit  no  signs  of  fermentation,  nor 
undergo,  in  that  state  any  degree  of  chemical  decom- 
position ;  but  when  brought  together  and  frequently 
wetted  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  atmospherick  air, 
they  are  speedily  dissolved  and  give  out  much  gaseous 
matter.  To  prevent  the  escape  of  these  soluble  and 
volatile  parts,  two  things  are  necessary  :  1st,  that  the 
dung  be  collected  in  a  reservoir,  of  convenient  size, 
Walled  and  paved  with  stones  :  and  »nd,  that  a  layer  ot" 
sand  or  earth,  be  occasionally  spread  over  the  surface 
ofthe  dung.  The  former  will  prevent  filtration,  and 
ihe  latter  retain  the  gaseous  matter,  so  useful  in  vc-ge- 
ation,  and  at  the  same  time  augment  the  quantity  of 
manure.  Ta  prevent  an  excess  of  moisture,  which  al- 
ways retards,  and  sometimes  obstructs  decomposition 
altogether,  the  reservoir  should  be  covered. 

The  application  of  manures,  is  a  subject  of  more  diffi- 
culty, and  has  given  occasion  to  some  disputation.  The 
controverted  points  are  .• 

1st.  Whether  short,  or  long  dung  or  in  other  words, 
wether  dung  thoroughly  rotted,  or  that,  which  has  but 
began  to  rot,  is  most  advantageous? 

2d  Whether  dung  used  superficially,  or  ploughed 
deep  into  the  ground,  is  most  profitable' 

3d.  Whether  extraneous  matters  admitted  into  the 
stercorary,  are  useful  or  otherwise? 

4th.  Whether  stable  manures  are  best  applied  directly 
or  indirectly  to  wheat  crops? 

5th-  At  what  time  manures  are  best  applied? 
6th-  In  what  quantity? 

We  shall  discuss  these  points,  separately  and  briefly 
—  and, 

1st .  Which  is  to  be  preferred,  long  or  short  dung? 
The  discordance  in  practice,  as  well  as  in  opinion, 
prevailing  on  this  question,  induced  some  scientific 
men  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments  :  having  for  ob- 
ject a  full  and  regular  solution  of  it.  With  this  view, 
parcels  of  dung  (long  and  short)  were  taken  from  the 
same  stables,  on  the  same  day,  and  applied  to  crops  of 
ihe  same  kind,  growing  on  the  same  fields.  The  re- 
sult was  perfectly  conformed  to  theory  and  the  similts 
in  all  the  experiments.  Those  parts  of  the  field,  to 
which  the  short  dung  was  applied,  gave  the  best  crops 
\he  Jirst  \  e  r,  hut  those  on  which  the  long  dung  had  been 
laid,  gave  the  best  crops  the  second  and  third  years  :  a  fact 
which  authorizes  the  conclusion,  that  if  we  wish  to  ob- 
tain one  great  crop,  the  rotted  dung  is  best  ;  but  when 
we  look  to  more  permanent  improvement,  the  long  dung 
is  to  be  preferred. 

id.  Which    is  the    better  practice,   to  spread  manure 
on  the  surface,  or  lay  it  deeply  under  the  ground? 

In  favour  of  the  former  practice,  it  has  been  conten- 
ded that  the  distribution  ofthe  dung,  could  more  equal- 
ly be  made  on  the  surface,  with  a  spade,  than  under 
•Toll  and  Der  Hamel's  doctrine,  that  frequent  plougb- 
ings  and  sowings  superseded  the  necessity  oi'  manure, 
is  no  longer  held  by  any  well  instructed  agricultur- 
ist. The  maxim  of  Oliver  de  Serris  is  much  better 
founded.  "Le  bien  labourer  le  bien  funier,  est  tout  le 
secret  de  l'agriculture."  Till  well  and  manure  well  is 
the  whole  secret  of  agriculture. 
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ground,  with  a  plough  ;*  and  for  the  latter,  that  all 
i.i|j-rooted  plants,  entering  far  into  the  earth,  required 
it  to  be  laid  deep,  and  that  those  of  fibrous  roots,  would 
be  sufficiently  benefitted  by  its  exhalations.  Botl 
modes,  however,  are  obviously  bad.  We  have  seen,  h. 
the  preceding  article,  that  dung  to  become  the  aliment 
of  plants,  must  undergo  a  decomposition,  and  that  to 
the  production  of  this,  the  combined  action  of  air  and 
water  is  indispensable.  But  if  the  manure  be  buried 
deepU,  this  action  can  not  reach  it,  and  the  dung  re- 
mains a  caput  mortuum.  On  the  other  hand,  if  spread 
superficially,  tile  rains  dissolve  and  carry  away  many 
of  its  juices,  while  the  sun  and  wind  evaporate  the  rest. 
These  considerations  lead  to  the  true  rule,  on  this  head, 
which  is,  to  lay  it  three  or  four  inches  beloto  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  At  this  depth,  [if  short  dung]  its  action 
will  be  most  vigorous  in  all  directions,  and  if  long 
dung,  a  greater  depth  will,  as  already  suggested, 
completely  destroy  all  action. 

.ill  Are  extraneous  matter,  as  horns,  hoof's,  bones, 
shells,  feathers,  leaves,  weeds,  he.  &c.  to  be  admitted 
into  the  dung  heap  ? 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  either  theory  or  prac 
tice,  so  obviously  right,  that  may  not  be  disputed.  Tin 
objection  made  to  these  matters,  in  mass,  is,  that  they 
do  not  decompose  equally,  and  that  those  ingredients 
of  the  heap,  which  are  slowest  in  decomposition,  re- 
tard others,  wh.ch  if  left  to  themselves,  would,  in  this 
process,  be  more  forward .  This  objection  is  without 
weight :  for  we  have  seen,  that  long,  or  unrotted  man- 
tire,  though  its  effect  be  less  prompt,  is,  upon  the  whole, 
more  favorable  to  culture,  than  that  which  is  rotted 
The  difference  of  time  in  decomposition,  is  therefore 
no  evil,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  mass,  is  a  gre:.t 
good ;  beside  that  some  of  these  offals  are  the  most  pow- 
erful manures.  Horns  and  Hoofs  are  compounded  of 
albumen  and  gelatine  ;  bones,  of  the  phosphate  and  car 
Donate  of  lime  and  gelatine  ;  shells,  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  animal  matter,  and  feathers  and  hair  of  albumen 
oil,  Sic.  &c  Applied  to  the  roots,  they  forward  the 
growth  of  fruit  trees  more  than  any  other  species  of 
manure. 

ith  Whether  the  stable  manures  are  best  applied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  -wheat  crops  ? 

The  practice,  on  this  head  is  different  in  different 
places.  In  France,  as  in  all  other  countries,  where 
fallows  are  in  use,  the  dung  is  applied  directly  to  the 
wheat  crop  ;  while  in  England,  where  the  rotation  sys 
tern  is  established,  it  is  applied  to  the  summer  crop, 
which  immediately  precedes  that  of  the  wheat. 

The  objection  to  the  French  practice  is,  that  the 
weeds  brought  into  field  by  manure,  start  with  the 
grain,  and  do  as  much  harm  as  the  dung-  does  good. 
Nor  is  there  any  sufficient  answer,  that  I  know  of,  to 
this  objection.  The  English  practice  is,  therefore, 
much  to  be  preferred  ;  because,  besides  the  advantage 
of  exchanging  a  falloiv,  for  a  summer  crop,  it  permits 
you,  while  that  crop  is  growing,  to  destroy  the  weeds 
that  otherwise  would  have  infested  your  fields. 

5th.  At  what  time  of  the  year  are  manures  best  ap- 
plied ? 

The  most  approved  rule,  on  this  head,  is  to  apply  the 
winter  dung  wholly  to  potatoes,  flax  and  corn  ;  that  ot 
the  spring,  to  cabbages  and  beans  ;  and  what  may  be 
afterward  collected,  to  turnips  ;   and, 

6//1.  In  what  quantity  ought  we  to  apply  them  >     , 

The  quantum  of  manure  applied  to  the  acre,  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  staple  of  the  soil.  If  en- 
tirely exhausted  of  vegetable  mould,  a  great  deal  will 
not  be  too  much  ;  but  there  is  a  possibility  of  erring,  in 
this  respect,  even  with  regard  to  poor  soils.  Where 
an  excess  of  manure  exists,  the  crop  (whatever  it  be) 
runs  into  stock  and  leaf,  and  the  effect  on  the  flavor  of 
the  vegetable,  is  bad  ;  a  fact,  which  the  experience  ot 
all  who  have  tasted  the  cabbages  and  turnips  raised  in 
the  paudrette  of  Paris  and  London,  can  abundantly  es- 
tablish. Even  meadows  (which  are  least  liable  to  in- 
jury in  this  way)  may  be  too  much  dunged.  What  cul- 
tivator of  observation,  has  not  seen  his  cattle  turn  with 
disgust  from  herbage,  the  most  luxuriant  in  appearance, 
but  growing  out  of  masses  of  manure  ?     This  circum- 

*  The  English  (are  said)  to  have  a  machine  attach- 
ed to  the  drill,  that  goes  before  and  distributes  the  ma- 
nure at  the  necessary  depth.  In  planting  potatoes,  we 
make  a  bed  of  dung  for  the  plant.  Whj  not  apply  the 
same  reasoning  and  the  same  practice  to  all  seeding  of 
the  ground  ! 


stance  suggests  the  advantage  of  going  over  our  mea- 
dows in  the  fall  and  break  up  and  distributing  such 
lumps  of  dung  as  may  be  found  in  them, 

*  ■ ■    '  m 

Extracts  from  a  Compendious  Diction- 
ary of  the  Veterinary  Art. 
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Age  of  Cattle-  The  age,  neat  cattle  is  known  by 
their  horns.  Till  the  third  year  of  their  age  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  their  general  appearance  ;  they 
then  change  their  horns  for  a  permanent  pair  ;  these 
have  a  kind  of  button  or  circular  protuberance  of  horn 
at  the  end  next  the  head  :  the  following  year  the  but 
ton  is  impelled  forward  by  the  new  shoot  of  horn,  which 
has  a  button  next  the  head  like  the  former.  The  same 
process  takes  place  annually  during  the  animal's  life. 
These  protuberances  take  the  form  of  a  ring  round  the 
horn,  which  is  easily  distinguished,  and  by  which  the 
age  is  known  ;  counting  three  years  for  the  point  of  the 
horn,  and  one  for  each  ring. 

Age  of  Sheep,  is  knowrn  by  their  teeth.  In  their  sec- 
ond year  they  have  two  broad  teeth  before  ;  in  their 
third  year  they  have  four  ;  in  the  fourth,  six  ;  and  in 
the  fifth,  eight.  After  this  period  the  age  Gannot  be 
accurately  known  by  the  teeth.  The  age  is  indicated 
also  by  their  horns,  which  are  not  changed  as  in  the 
cow,  but  have  an  additional  ring  every  year ;  only  one 
year  is  to  be  couuted  for  the  point  of  the  horn.  The 
age  of  the  goat  is  known  in  the  same  way,  and  that  of 
deer  by  an  additional  branch  appearing  every  year  in 
the  palm  of  their  antlers,  or  horns. 

Anbury,  or  Ambury.     A  soft  spungy  tumour,  some- 
times met  with  in  horses  and  cows.     They  are  of  va- 
rious sizes,  sometimes  less  than  a  mulberry,  which  the\ 
often  resemble  in  colour  ;  at  others,  as  large  as  an  ap- 
ple of  the  middle  size.     They  generally  appear  about 
the  nose    but  are  found  sometimes  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.     When   wounded   they    bleed   freely ;  therefore 
farriers  generally  attempt  the  cure  by  some  escharotic 
application.  The  following  has  often  proved  successful 
Powdered  alum,  two  ounces- 
Water,  one  pint. 
Sulphuric  acid,  one  dram — Mix. 

When  they  are  small  and  numerous,  or  if  they  have 
a  wide  base,  this  application  may  be  safely  used,  par 
ticularly  when  professional  assistance  cannot  be  pro 
cured.  If  the  tumour  should  be  attached  to  the  body 
by  a  slender  neck,  it  may  be  cut  off  with  perfect  safet 
and  if  there  should  be  occasion  to  stop  their  bleeding 
artificially,  a  circumstance  I  have  never  known,  thi 
red-hot  iron  may  be  applied  for  this  purpose.  After 
the  anbury  has  been  removed,  the  part  should  be  touch- 
ed with  lunar  caustic  for  three  or  four  days,  to  prevent 
the  tumour  from  growing  again. 

Antidote.  Medicines  that  prevent  or  remove  the 
effects  of  poison  :  when  a  horse  has  been  maliciously 
poisoned  by  arsenic,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  a  solution 
of  soap  in  some  mucilaginous  fluid-  such  as  infusion  o 
linseed,  should  be  given  freely  ;  oil  and  salt  of  tartar, 
have  been  recommended  also,  and  the  liver  of  sulphur 
(sulphuret  of  potash.)  The  poison  generally  employ- 
ed to  destroy  dogs  is  nux  vomica  :  when  a  dog  has  been 
seen  to  swallow  this  poison,  an  emetic  given  soon  af- 
ter will  effectually  prevent  any  ill  consequence.  1 
have  known  it  succeed  even  after  the  convulsions, 
which  nux  vomica  occasions,  had  commenced.  Emet- 
ic tartar,  turpeth  mineral,  or  salt,  are  more  certain  in 
their  effect  than  other  preparations,  and  should  be  giv- 
en in  rather  larger  doses  than  are  usually  employed. 

Antimony.  A  medicine  much  used  in  farriery  :  it  is 
variously  prepared,  and  though  some  of  the  prepara- 
tions formerly  employed  are  now  thought  by  many  vet- 
erinary practitioners  unnecessary,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  they  are  so,  the  following  account  of  them  may 
not  be  uninteresting  : 

Jlntimony  or  Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  A  black,  shining 
mineral,  composed  of  sulphur  and  a  peculiar  metal, 
which,  by  a  chemical  process,  may  be  separated 
from  it.  When  finely  powdered  or  levigated,  it  is  con- 
sidered a  good  alterative  medicine,  and  is  commonlj 
employed  in  the  diseases  named  Surfeit  and  Hidebound 
It  is  often  given  merely  with  a  view  to  improve  till 
horse's  appearance,  that  is,  to  give  him  a  fine  glossj 
coat ;  it  is  generally  recommended  also  for  those  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  which  cause  a  horse  to  rub  himself 


against  the  stall,  &.c.  Sulphuret  of  antimony  is  cer- 
tainly an  innocent  meGicinc  in  the  horse,  but  its  efficacy 
has  been  doubted  on  account  of  its  apparent  inertness. 
The  common  dose  is  about  an  ounce  ;  it  may  be  given, 
however,  in  larger  doses  with  safety.  See  Jleese't  Cyck- 
paiha,  art.  Antimony. 

Precipitated  Sulphur  of  Antimony,  or  Golden  Sulphur  of 
Antimony.  This  preparation  has  been  found  useful  in 
obstinate  diseases  of  the  skin,  when  joined  with  a  small 
proportion  of  calomel.  The  dose  from  one  to  two 
drams,  with  about,  a  scruple  of  calomel. 

Antiseptics.  Medicines  which  prevent  or  correct 
putridity.  Peruvian  bark,  opium,  prepared  ammonia, 
yeast,  and  wine,  are  said  to  possess  this  property  ;  and, 
as  an  external  application,  the  fermenting  poultice  has 
been  strongly  recommended.  See  Poultice,  Mortifica- 
tion, and  Fever. 

Antispasmodics.  Medicines  which  are  designed  to 
cure  those  diseases  ywhich  depend  upon  spasmodic  or 
convulsive  action  of  any  part  of  the  body,  as  in  locked 
jaw.  Opium,  ether,  and  camphor  are  considered  as 
the  most  powerful  medicines  of  this  class. 

Apoplexy.  According  to  Gibson,  the  following  are 
the  symptoms  of  this  disease  :  "In  apoplexy,  the  horse 
drops  down  suddenly  without  sense  or  motion,  only  a 
working  of  his  flanks:  the  previous  symptoms  are  drow- 
siness, watery  eyes,  somewhat  full  and  inflamed,  a  dis- 
position to  reel,  feebleness,  a  bad  appetite,  and  al- 
most a  continual  hanging  of  the  head  or  resting  it  in 
his   manger  j  sometimes   with  littlo   or  no  fever,  and 
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rcely  any  alteration  in  the  dung  or  urine."  His 
tliod  of  treating  it  consists  in  "  bleeding  plentifully, 
and  keeping  the  horse  for  some  time  to  an  opening  diet 
of  scalded  bran,  and  sometimes  scalded  barley,  lessen- 
ing the  quantity  of  his  hay.  After  two  days  the  bleed- 
ing is  to  be  repeated,  but  in  a  smaller  measure  ,  if  the 
horse  has  a  cold,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  him  pecto- 
rals, such  as  are  prescribed  for  colds  ;  butifnosymp- 
toms  of  a  cold  appear,  it  will  be  necessary  after  bleed- 
ing and  a  spare  diet,  to  give  him  two  or  three  aloetic 
purges." 

Apoplexy  seems  to  depend  either  upon  too  much 
blood  being  sent  to  the  brain,  or  upon  a  rupture  of  a 
blond  vessel  in  that  organ  :  bleeding  therefore  is  the  es- 
sential remedy  ;  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  fit,  purging 
medicines,  with  an  opening  and  spare  diet,  are  certain- 
ly proper:  but  I  think  the  "scalded  barley"  may  well 
be  dispensed  with.  Setons  or  rowols  should  be  placed 
about  the  head,  or  the  whole  of  the  forehead  blistered. 
The  most  effectual  mode  of  bleeding  in  this  disease  is  to 
open  one  or  both  of  the  temporal  arteries  :  but  where 
this  cannot  be  done,  both  of  the  neck  veins  should  be 
opened,  that  a  large  quantity  of  blood  may  be  taken  off 
in  a  short  time.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  apoplexy 
from  lethargy,  or  sleepy  staggers  (see  Lethargy),  be- 
cause that  disease  requires  a  different  treatment.  There 
are  other  jfas  to  which  horses  are  subject,  that  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  slighter  degree  of  apoplexy  than  that  de- 
scribed by  Gibson  ;  but  as  their  treatment  is  in  some  re- 
spects different  from  that  of  apoplexy,  they  will  be  de- 
scribed under  the  following  heads :  Dropsy  of  the  Brain, 
Epilepsy,  Vertigo,  Staggers. 

Appetite.  Want  or  loss  of  appetite  may  arise  either 
from  fatigue,  from  what  is  termed  fever  in  the  horse, 
or  from  a  diseased  slate  of  the  digestive  organs.  If 
it  depend  on  the  former  cause,  give  a  cordial  ball  ;  and 
if  the  subject  be  old,  or  accustomed  to  take  coiihals, 
give  it  as  a  drink,  mixed  with  ale 

Loss  of  appetite,  depending  on  fever,  or  general  in- 
elisposition,  commonly  requires  bleeding  and  laxative 
medicines  ;  but  if  it  is  caused  by  worms,  or  a  diseased 
state  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  a  mild  mercurial  purga- 
tive is  most  proper,  unless  the  disease  be  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature. 

Horses  sometimes  fall  off  in  condition,  not  so  much 
from   want   of  appetite,  as    from   pain   and    difficulty, 
either  in  masticating  their  food,  or  swallowing  it  ;  the 
method  of  distinguishing  and  treating  such  cases  may 
be  seen  under  the  heads  Mouth,  Teeth,  Diseases  of,  and 
Sore  Throat      Should  the  horse  continue  off  his  appe- 
tite after  the  operation  of  the  purgative,  tonic  niedi- 
nes  may  be  given  (see  Tonics).     Loss  of  appetite  ac- 
companied with    languor    and  general   deb  lity,  often 
happens  at  the  time  of  moulting  or  changing  their  coats, 
n  such  cases  both  bleeding  and  purging  are  improper, 
>ut  tonic  medicines  will  generally  be  beneficial. 

.  Ippetite,  Craving,  may  justly  be  considered  a  disease 
and  one  of  importance  too  ;  for  unless  restrained,  it  of 
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ten  causes  incurable  cough,  roaring-,  hioken  wind,  and 
other  diseases.  Horses  that  have  this  excessive  appe- 
tite will  eat  even  their  litter  when  limited  in  hay, 
the  only  effectual  restraint,  therefore,  is  a  muzzle 
which  should  be  worn  constantly,  except  when  he  is 
feeding.  The  corn  should  be  m  ixed  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  clover  chaff,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of 
hav  allowed ;  his  allowance  of  water  also  should  be 
very  moderate.  A  purgative  is  the  only  medicine  like- 
ly to  be  of  service. 

Arsenic.  A  poisonous  mineral,  sometimes  used  in 
veterinary  medicine,  both  internally  and  externally- 
Though  arsenic  has  been  given  to  glandered  horses  in 
the  immense  dose  of  two  drams,  in  many  instances 
■without  any  violent  effect  ;  it  has  sometimes,  in  much 
smaller  doses,  irritated  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  a 
considerable  degree  ;  and  in  one  case,  where  it  was 
continued  by  mistake,  after  that  effect  had^  been 
produced,  the  horse  was  destroyed  by  it ;  much  caution 
therefore,  is  required  when  arsenic  is  employed.  It 
is  proper  to  begin  with  small  doses,  about  ten  grains, 
increasing  them  gradually,  and  carefullv  watching  the 
effect.  Whenever  it  appears  to  diminish  the  appetite, 
or  cause  uneasiness  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  no 
more  should  be  given  utitil  such  effect  shall  have  ceas- 
ed. Arsenic  should  not  be  given  when  the  stomach 
is  empty  ;  a  thin  bran  mash  first  may  be  given  to  the 
horse.  Arsenic  has  been  considered  as  a  powerful 
tonic,  and  has  been  often  employed  in  glanders  and 
farcy  ;  it  has  also  been  given  in  cases  of  general  debili- 
ty. (See  Appetite,  Glanders  and  Farcy)  Arsenic  is 
sometimes  employed  as  an  external  application  in  sev- 
eral diseases  ;  but  in  these  also  it  should  be  used  with 
caution,  and  generally  requires  to  be  diluted  or 
mix  d  with  other  drugs.  To  dissolve  arsenic,  it  should 
be  boiled  in  water,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  potash  j  in  this  state  it  is  said  to  be  less  dangerous. 
See  Mange,  Scab,  Canker,  Quitter,  and  Spavin-Bone. 
[To  be   continued.] 

Instructions  for  Practical  Naturalists. 

rrj"  In  number  IS,  page  147,  under  the  head  Hint*  to 
American  Tourists  in  foreign  Countries,  we  copied  in- 
structions for  the  preservation  and  transportation 
from  one  country  to  another,  of  seed  and  plants  ; 
we  have  now  the  pleasure  to  add  what  may  prove 
useful  hints  to  the  American  Traveller  and  Zoologist, 
who  desires  to  study  the  history  and  to  preserve 
specimens  of  individuals  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

On  procuring  an  animal  with  which  we  are  un- 
acquainted, the  first  point  to  which  our  attention 
should  be  turned,  is  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  con- 
vertible into  food,  clothing,  oris  otherwise  appli- 
cable to  the  uses  of  man  ;  whether  its  skin  is  ol 
such  a  nature,  as  to  be  serviceable  in  trade  or  com- 
merce ;  whether  it  possesses  glands  for  the  secre- 
tion of  musk,  or  other  unctuous  matter  ;  whether 
from  its  size  or  nature  it  is  likely  to  be  reducihle 
to  agricultural  purposes,  and  most  particularly  to 
what  purposes  (if  any,)  and  by  what  means  it  is 
rendered  subservient  to  the  uses  or  comforts  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  where  it  is  a  na- 
tive ;  or  should  its  habits  be  detrimental  or  ob- 
noxious, what  measures  are  pursued  to  destroy 
the  species,  or  to  avert  its  mischiefs. 

Endeavours  should  be  used  to  ascertain  the  food 
generally  consumed  by  each  particular  kind,  it* 
time  of  gestation,  the  number  of  young  it  produces 
at  a  birth  ;  at  what  age  it  arrives  at  full  growth  ; 
the  differences  in  appearance  in  the  different  sex- 
es ;  whether  as  it  advances  in  age,  any  particular 
change  takes  place  in  its  general  appearance, 
either  by  attaining  horns,  tusks,  &c.  &c.  By  at- 
tending to  particulars  of  this  kind,  the  practical 
naturalist  will  not  only  obtain  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion amusing  and  instructive  to  himself  as  a  phi- 
losopher, but  most  probably  of  very  considerable 
importance  to  the  community  at  large;  and  this  he 


may  rentier  entertaining  in  the  highest  degree,  by 
giving  correct  accounts  of  the  modes  pursued  in 
different  countries,  to  obtain  the  various  kinds  of 
animals  either  for  food,  raiment,  or  amusement : 
the  plans  adopted  to  reduce  the  wild  animals  to  a 
state  of  domestication,  and  by  stating  whether, 
when  so  domesticated  they  continue  to  propagate; 
and  what  species  are  in  general  request  either  for 
domestic  purposes  or  exportation. 

It  is  obvious,  that  enquiries  of  this  kind  cannot 
fail  of  ultimately  producing  general  good,  as  by 
hecoming  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  pro- 
ducts of  distant  countries,  the  attention  of  our 
merchants  and  manufactures,  will  be  naturally 
turned  to  the  supplying  those  wants,  and  by  the 
exchanging  the  manufactures  of  this  country  for 
the  natural  productions  of  others,  reciprocal  ad- 


To  facilitate  the  enquiries  of  succeeding  na- 
turalists, as  well  as  to  aSord  an  opportunity  ol 
examination  to  the  man  of  science,  many  plans 
have  been  at  various  times  adopted,  with  a  view 
to  preserve  the  skins  of  animals,  and  to  exhibit 
them  in  their  natural  forms,  for  which  purpose 
the  mode  we  have  practised  with  the  greatest 
success,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  detail. 

Having  obtained  any  quadruped  which  we  are 
anxious  to  preserve,  we  take  its  measunnent,  as 
oy  so  doing,  we  are  the  better  enabled  to  judge 
of  its  proportions  when  exhibited  in  a  cabinet, 
the  length  of  the  animal  from  the  nose  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tail,  the  length  of  the  tail ;  the 
height  at  the  shoulders  and  hips  ;  the  girth  at 
the  neck,  breasts,  and  loins,  and  any  remarkable 
appearance  in  the  structure  of  any  of  its  parts, 
should  all  he  carefully  noted. 

In  drawing  or  describing  any  quadruped,  the 
following  particulars  should  be  observed.  The 
number,  form,  disposition,  or  absence  ol  the  teeth, 
horns,  and  claws  ;  if  the  latter  are  retractile  as  in 
the  cat  tribe  ;  the  form  of  the  feet  or  hoofs,  whe 
ther  the  animal  be  covered  with  wool,  hair,  spines 
or  scales,  does  it  possess  any  name  ;  the  torm  ol 
its  ears  and  tail,  if  the  latter  be  prehensile,  or  is 
capable  of  being  used  as  an  auxilliary  in  seizing 
any  object,  or  to  assist  in  escaping  from  any  dan- 
ger ;  if  the  posteriors  are  bare  or  callous,  and  il 
the  animal  is  capable  of  distending  its  cheeks,  so 
as  to  form  pouches,  as  in  many  of  the  Monkey 
tribe;  or  if  possessed  of  abdominal  pouches  'or  the 
securing  of  their  young,  as  in  many  quadrupeds  of 
New  Holland;  the  color  of  the  eyes  should  he  no- 
ticed the  instant  the  animal  is  obtained,  as  al- 
most immediately  after  death  it  is  subject  to 
change. 

When  the  foregoing  remarks  have  been  made, 
the  next  object  is  to  skin  the  animal ;  and  as  the 
value  and  appearance  of  a  cabinet  ol  quadrupeds 
depends  entirely  on  the  perfect  state  of  the  skins, 
too  much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  in  the  ope- 
ration, which  should  not  be  commenced  till  some 
nours  after  the  subject  is  dead  ;  as  in  that  time 
the  blood  will  have  coagulated,  and  there  will  be 
less  danger  of  soiling  the  skin. 

The  animal  should  be  opened  down  the  middle 
of  the  belly,  and  the  skin  stripped  back  to  the 
knee  and  elbow-joints,  which  should  be  lett  with 
the  skin,  care  being  taken  to  remove  all  the  flesh 
and  integuments  from  the  hones  ;  the  skin  may 
then  be  drawn  over  the  neck  and  head;  the  body 
is  to  be  separated  from  the  head  at  the  first  joint; 
the  surface  of  the  skull  must  then  be  thoroughly 


cleared  of  all  flesh;  the  eyes,  brain,  tongue  and 
flesh  m  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  must  be  taken 
away,  and  freed  of  all  loose  skin,  or  integuments, 
that  may  be  attached  ;  when  this  is  effected,  the 
skin  may  be  returned  to  its  proper  position  ;  and 
the  cheeks  must  be  filled  out  with  cotton  or  other 
soft  substance,  mixed  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  antiseptic  powder,  composed  of  one  third, 
of  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  and  two  thirds  of  pow- 
dered burnt  alum  ;  this  powder  should  be  rubbed 
in  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  all  the  cavities  of 
the  head,  as  the  eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils,  should  be 
filled  with  pledgets  of  cotton,  dipped  first  in  a 
strong  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  of  arsenic, 
and  a  quantity  of  the  powder  strewed  into  each 
place. 

The  inside  of  the  skin,  and  the  leg  bones,  when 
quite  clean  from  all  loose  skin,  &c.  should  he  rub- 
■  ied  well  with  the  powder,  this  rubbing  should  be 
repeated  occasionally  until  the  skin  acquires  a 
considerable  degree  of  dryness  ;  if  the  animal  be 
large  the  leg  bones  cannot  be  conveniently  re- 
ained,  attached  to  the  skin,  but  in  all  cases  where 
t  is  practicable,  considerable  advantages  will  ac- 
crue from  their  preservation; — this  last  remark 
applies  also  to  the  skulls  of  the  larger  quadru- 
peds, which  should  in  all  possible  instances  be 
preserved,  whether  attached  to  the  skin  or  not. 
Of  such  animals  as  possess  soft  or  spungy  feet, 
the  soles  may  be  opened,  and  ail  the  fat  and 
muscular  parts  removed,  after  which,  the  pow- 
der should  be  applied  plentifully,  and  before  the 
-kin  becomes  hard  or  dry,  the  cavities  of  the  feet 
should  he  filled  with  cotton  as  directed  for  the 
head,  and  the  incisions  sewed  neatly  up. 

When  the  skin  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  should  be 
so  packed  as  [if  possible,]  to  exclude  insects;  the 
drying  should  be  performed  in  the  shade,  and  the 
utmost   vigilance  is  necessary  in  observing  that 
no  skin  be  packed  till  it  is  perfectly  so;  and  to 
assist  in  drying,  the  skins  should  be  tept  dis- 
tended, and   exposed  to  the  air.     In  skinning 
those  animals  that  are  furnished  with  abdominal 
pouches,  it  would  be  better  to  open  them  lon- 
gitudinally on  one  side,    otherwise  this  curious 
character  will  be  destroyed;  and  in  all  animala 
possessing  glands  for  the  secretion  of  musk  or 
odour,  these  organs  should  be  carefully  preserved. 
As  a  collection  of  skins  necessarily  occupies 
much  tune  in  procuring,   to  preserve  thein  free 
from  injurv  when  obtained,  is  an  object  of  the  first 
importance  In  order  to  succeed  in  this,  two  prin- 
cipal causes  of  injury  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against — Damp,  and  the  attacks  of  Insects;   the 
former  we  generally  have  it  in  our  power  to  avoid, 
nut  the  latter  assail  collections  of  this  kind  in  so 
•nanv  ways,  and  under  such  varied  circumstances, 
that  the  collector  must  be  ever  on  his  guard;  since 
it  very  often  happens  that  the  very   means  used 
to  destroy  one  kind  of  insect,  calls  into  existence 
myriads  of  others  equally  destructive.  As  a  ge- 
neral plan,  we  have  succeeded  best  by  exposing 
from  time  to  time,  the  dry  skins  tu  the  action  of 
neat,   which  by   repetition,  though  it  may  lade 
their  colors,  in  a  slight  degree,  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  eventually  destroying  all  insects. 
\V  hen  a  box  isfilled  with  skins,  or  rather  when 
box  lull  is  obtained,  if  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, the  skins  should  be  loosely  placed  in  a  large 
case  with  a  glazed  front,  having  all  the  seams  or 
joints caiefully  stopped,  by  pasting  strips  o!  paper 
over  them;  in'this  state  the  case  should  begradu- 
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ally  brought  before  a  lar;e  fire,whereit  may  remain 
six  or  eight  hours  ;  by  having  a  glass  front,  if  any 
insects,  particularly  of  the  Moth  kind,  are  amongst 
the  skins,  the  heat  will  soon  cause  them  to  flutter 
ahout,  and  they  can  easily  be  perceived  when  dead. 
But  lest  any  of  the  insects  so  destroyed,  should 
have  deposited  their  eijgs  on  the  skins,  the  frequent 
repetition  of  this  plan  is  desirable,  previous  to  the 
skins  being  finally  packed. 

When  about  to  he  packed,  each  skin  should  be 
wrapped  in  a  separate  paper,  (the  common  brown 
paper  is  to  be  preferred  in  all  cases,  as  it  resists 
damp  more  than  any  other  k'nds,  ami  is  less  liable 
to  be  devoured  by  insects,)  with  a  memorandum  of 
what  particulars  belong  to  it,  as  the  having  a  du- 
plicate of  this  kind,  though  it  may  trespass  some- 
what on  the  time  of  the  traveller,  will  not  unfre- 
quently  amply  repay  him  for  his  trouble.  The  skins 
should  be  packedas  closeas  possible,  and  when  the 
package  is  full,  the  joints  and  cracks  should  be  stop- 
ped with  pieces  of  paper  pasted  over  them,  but  e- 
ven  in  this,  some  caution  is  necessary,  as  paste  af- 
fords a  nidus  to  numerous  insect-,  which  frequent- 
ly deposit  their  eggs  on  it,  as  a  proper  food  for  the 
larvaswhen  hatched.  To  prevent  any  unpleasant 
efl'ects  of  this  kind  a  considerable  portion  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  or  arsenic  should  be  mixed  with  the 
paste  before  it  is  used:  and  when  the  paste  is  tho- 
roughly dry, the  places  so  covered  should  ue  wash- 
ed over  with  a  strong  size,  in  which  arsenic  or  sub- 
limate is  held  in  solution;  the  size  may  oe  formed 
of  pieces  of  skin  boiled  in  water,  until  completely 
dissolved,  and  the  arsenic  or  sublimate  should  be 
mixeti  with  it  whilst  hot.  If  previous  to  being  put 
on  ship-board,  the  cases  should  be  covered  over  with 
with  a  thick  coat  of  oil  paint,  it  would  most  ett'ectu- 
ally  exclude  both  damp  aiul  insects,  with  these  pre- 
cautionsj  we  In  ve  known  skins  of  the  most  delicate 
species  of  quadrupeds  and  uirds,  remain  packed  for 
tliree  or  more  years,  even  in  warm  cuuntnes,  with- 
out receiving  any  perceptible  injury. 

When  a  box  of  skins  shall  be  re-opeud.  the  skins 
should  be  exposed  to  the  fire  as  before  directed,  af- 
ter which  they  will  be  in  a  fit  state  to  put  up.  This 
part  ot  the  undertaking  is  attended  with  a  consid 
erable  portion  of  trouble,  and  to  succeed  well  re- 
quires no  small  degree  of  ingenuity.  We  recom- 
mend every"  person  desirous  ot  a  taining  perfection 
in  this  art,  to  have  a  lesson  or  two  from  some  skil- 
ful practitioner,  as  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  suc- 
ceed in  a  task  of  this  kind  from  any  instruction, 
without  the  assistance  of  practical  illustration. 

The  best  mode  to  pursue  in  setting  up  the  small- 
er kinds  of  quadrupeds,  is,  by  forming  a  false  body; 
this  may  be  done,  with  a  piece  ot  iron  wire,  ot  a 
substance  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  animal, 
and  should  be  ot  sufficient  length  to  pass  through 
the  skull  (if  retained,)and  to  protrude  a  little,  and 
also  to  extend  rather  beyond  the  tail ;  the  ends  of 
the  wire  should  be  filed  to  sharp  points,  to  prevent 
their  tearing  the  skin  ;  and  it  should  have  previous- 
ly been  thoroughly  heated  in  the  fire,  to  render  n 
quite  flexible,  this  is  to  be  wrapped  round  with  tow 
or  fine  rope-yarn,  till  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  fi, 
out  the  skin  ;  lateral  pieces  of  wire  should  be  intro- 
duced through  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  when  practi- 
cable through  the  leg-bones,  and  attached  to  the 
principal  wire  running  through  tliebody;  every  pan 
of  tlie  skin  should  be  filled  out  to  its  full  extent  ; 
and  some  of  the  powder  should  from  time  to  time 
be  introduced  with  the  stuffing,  the  leg-wires  must 


be  sufficiently  long  to  pass  through  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  and  through  a  piece  of  wood  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  animal,  to  which  it  may  he  fixed,  as  it 
can  then  more  easily  be  dried.  Previously  to  the 
skin  being  stuffed,  if  a  dried  one,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  wrap  it  in  damp  cloths  for  twenty-four  hours 
or  even  longer,  according  to  the  size  and  substance 
of  the  skin,  some  of  the  largest  quadrupeds  will 
even  require  thoroughly  soaking  in  water  for  some 
days  ;  animals  of  the  size  of  the  horse,  ox,  rhinoce- 
ros, &c.  will  be  most  faithfully  represented  by  hav- 
ing their  skin  supported  by  a  frame  of  wood,  which 
will  give  them  stability, otherwise  from  their  weight 
they  are  liable  to  get  out  of  shape  ;  but  as  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  stuffing  of  this  description 
of  animals  will  be  attempted  by  any  but  a  profes- 
sor, we  consider  further  remark  on  this  point  un- 
necessary. 

When  the  skin  i9  filled  out  to  its  extent,  it  is  to 
be  carefully  sowed  up  with  strong  double  silk  ;  the 
needle  should  be  a  curved  triangular  one,  such  as 
is  used  by  surgeons,  the  fur  may  then  be  smoothed 
over  the  seam  which  will  hardly  be  perceptible. — 
1'lie  animal  should  be  placed  in  as  easy  and  natu- 
ral a  position  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  recol- 
lecting that  natural  effect  ought  not  to  give  place 
to  elegance  of  form.  Before  the  skin  is  quite  dried, 
the  eyes  should  be  inserted,  and  to  enable  the  op- 
erator to  represent  the  animal  with  eyes  of  their 
natural  color,  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  correct  a 
representation  of  them  as  possible  ;  glass  eyes  o( 
all  sizes  and  tints  are  to  be  procured  at  theglas9 
bead  makers,  in  London  ;  they  should  have  a  piece 
of  wire  attached  to  them,  by  means  of  which  they 
may  be  securely  fastened  ;  and  to  give  them  a  nat- 
ural appearance,  they  should  be  somewhat  larger 
than  the  natural  eye,  and  the  eye-lids  must  be 
carefully  brought  forward  so  as  completely  to  in 
elude,  and  which  will  reduce  them  in  appearance 
to  the  natural  size. 

The  next  business  is  to  dry  the  stuffed  skin, 
which  may  be  best  done  in  a  shady  room,  into  which 
the  air  is  freely  admitted  ;  in  a  week  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  bulk  of  the  subject  and  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  skin  will  be  dry  :  hut  to  dis- 
lodge any  remains  of  moisture,  it  may  be  brought 
within  the  influence  of  a  fire,  but  by  no  means 
close  ;  after  which  it  should  be  placed  in  a  glass 
case,  with  the  seams  and  joints  closely  pasted  up; 
and  test  any  insects  should  he  attached  to  the  skin, 
it  will  be  better  that  the  case  be  baked,  in  the  man- 
ner already  directed,  relating  to  the  packing  the 
skins.  The  skins  of  animals  that  are  in  a  recent 
state,  should  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  the  fore- 
going excepting  that  the  skins  should  not  be  filled 
out  to  the  full  extent,  as  in  drying  the  skin  is  liable 
to  shrink  :  fresh  skins  will  also  require  much  more 
of  the  antisceptic  powder  to  be  used  when  stuffing, 
as  it  absorbs  the  grease  contained  in  the  skin  ;  and 
they  will  require  longer  time  in  drying,  before  they 
are  in  a  fit  state  to  place  in  cases.  The  wires  that 
pass  through  tlie  legs  should  be  brought  through  the 
nttom  of  the  case  and  there  turned,  by  which  the 
-kin  will  be  kept  in  an  erect  posture,  and  to  prevent 
IS  weight  inclining  the  animal  forwards,  a  piece  ol 
vire  may  be  introduced  through  the  back  of  the 
case  and  attached  to  the  body,  which  will  effectual- 
ly prevent  its  moving,  at  any  tune  the  case  may  re- 
quire to  he  taken  down.  As  a  pleasing  relief  and 
to  ornament  the  inside  of  the  bottom  of  the  case,  a 
quantity  of  dried  moss,  finely  powdeied  and  mixed 


with  a  little  coarse  sand,  may  be  sifted  over  it.  first 
moistening  the  ground  with  thin  carpenter's  giue  ', 
the  ground  may  be  further  enlivened  by  introdu- 
cing sprigs  of  moss  or  dried  grasses. 

To  persons  visiting  foreign  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  this  study  on  a  more  extended  field, 
we  take  leave  to  remark,  that  in  all  case9  where  it 
is  practicable,  the  skins  of  both  sexes  in  the  a- 
dult  state  are  particularly  desirable,  as  also  that  of 
a  young,  when  any  remarkable  difference  is  appa- 
rent, as  for  instance,  the  skin  of  Felis  concolor,  the 
Puma  or  American  lion,  is, , as  its  specific  imports,) 
of  one  uniform  color,  whilst  in  its  inf  ncy  it  is 
spotted,  afterwards  the  spots  appear  oblong,  al- 
most stripes,  and  when  it  attains  its  full  growth, 
they  entirely  disappear. 

As  it  may  be  more  convenient,  at  the  time  of 
procuring  many  of  the  smaller  species  of  quadrupeds 
to  preserve  them  entire,  till  a  more  convenient  op- 
portunity offers  for  stuffing  them,  they  may  he  safe- 
ly put  into  glass  or  earthernjars,  or  small  casks  fill- 
ed with  one  third  spirit  of  wine,  arrack,  rum,  or 
other  spirit,  and  two  thirds  of  a  strong  solution  of 
burnt  alum,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  use,  if  a- 
voidable,  colored  spirit  of  any  kind,  as  it  frequent- 
ly happens  that  when  colored,  it  will  leave  a  stain 
on  the  lighter  parts  of  the  skin  or  fur,  that  cannot 
be  removed.  The  solution  of  aium  should  be  made 
by  pouring  one  quart  of  boiling  water  on  eight  oun- 
ces of  alum,  and  when  cool,  the  water  should  be 
injured  off,  as  some  water  will  not  hold  that  quan- 
tity in  solution  ;  and  if  a  larger  quantity  be  dissol- 
ved at  any  one  time  than  is  required,  the  water  .nay 
be  evaporated  either  over  a  fire,  or  by  placing  the 
solution  within  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  the  al- 
um will  be  deposited  in  crystals,  which  only  require 
being  burnt  over  a  coonnon  fire  to  be  fit  lor  using 
again.  The  preserving  in  spirits  has  this  decided 
advantage,  that  at  any  subsequent  period  the  ani- 
mal will  be  seen  with  all  its  parts  perfectly,  and 
may  ofter  interesting  amusement  at  a  more  leisure 
moment,  that  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  collectors 
whilst  absent  from  home. 

To  succeed  in  the  difterent  operations  already  e- 
numerated,  the  traveller  must  be  supplied  >ith  the 
necessary  instruments,  and  these  in  duplicate;  such, 
as  Dissecting  Knives,  Scissors,  Forceps,  of  dilier- 
ent  shapes  and  sizes  ;  and  what  we  have  found  par- 
ticularly uselul,  is  an  instrument  known  to  hard- 
waremen  by  the  name  of  Budding  Knife,  and  for 
which  purpose  it  is  in  general  use  by  gardeners; 
tlie  blade  should  be  long  and  thin,  and  the  handle 
rbin,  fiat,  and  rounded  at  toe  edges;  besides  these, 
fliers  of  different  sizes  and  forms  as  round,  flat, 
and  cutting,  are  indispensible  ;  .Yeedles  of  various 
sorts,  as  surgeon's  curved  and  flat  needles ;  straight 
tnangu.ar  needles,  such  as  are  used  by  glovers  ; 
and  tbe  common  kinds  in  variety.  1'lie  latter  be- 
sides being  useful  to  the  traveller  himself,  may 
prove  a  most  valuable  present  in  distant  countries, 
where  the  intercourse  with  Kurope  is  but  tridiag 
or  accidental.  Strong  Thread  aud  Silk  should 
not  be  omitted  ;  but  the  latter  is  always  to  be  u-ed 
.11  sewing  upskins.  Various  kinds  of  Paper  should 
likewise  form  part  of  the  traveller's  investment 
ano  particularly  coarse  brown  paper,  as  it  is  of 
more  common  request  and  possesses  many  advan- 
tages over  toe  otoer  kuius. 

In  the  foregoing  instructions  the  author  has  en- 
deavored to  avoid  ail  unnecessary  expense  and  trou- 
ble ;  the  antisceptic  he  recommends,  possesses  all 
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the  requisites  and  though  simple,  he  feels  confidentjpaper  that  has  heei 

it  will   be  found  equally  efficacious  with  any  ofthein  solution,  has  als 

most  expensive  preparations  of  the  kind  ;    but  as  it!     As  each  practitioner  has  a  method  peculiarly   hi. 

may  not  at  all  times  be  obtainable,  any  of  the  fol-iown.  in  performing  the  operations  of  skinnmg  and 


lowing  articles  may  not  be  used  with  a  probability  of 

success.  * 

Ground  or  whole  pepper  and  most  kinds  of  spices, 
avoiding  those  of  an  oily  nature;  ground  tobacco  ; 
corrosive  sublimate  ;  sulphur,  musk,  burnt,  alum 
(which  may  be  prepared  by  burning  common  alum 
over  a  fire  till  it  loses  its  "transparency  ;)  camphor  : 
and  the  mere  envelopins  a  skin   in  common   brown 


hat  has  been  saturated  with  alum  and  arsenicjconstantiv  in  their  pocket  book  ;    or  at  least   some 
so  been  successfully  tried.  (one  on  a  similar  plan  ;    which  may   be  procured  at 

most  booksellers  or  stationers,  ruled  to  their  own 
pattern,  by  having  tables  of  this  kind  always  at 
hand,  opportunity  is  afforded  of  immediately  putting 
our  remarks  on  paper,  without  any  delay,  as  it  of- 
ten happens  that  when  subjects  of  this  nature  are 
committed  to  memory,  others  ol  equal  interest  soon 


tuffing  animals,  the  author  does  not  presume  to  sa* 
his  is  the  best ;  but  if  simplicity  joined  to  econom) 
are  worth  attending  to,  his  plan  at  least  has  these 
to  recommend  it. 

To  facilitate  naturalists  in  making  their  remarks  ifter  occurring,  the  ideas  of  both  become   confoun- 
on  any  animal  they  may   procure,  a  sketch  of  a  ta-jded,  and  a  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the   separa- 
ble is  annexed,  which  we  would  recommend  to  ev-jting  the  particulars  of  each, 
erv  person  attending  to  Natural    History  to    have 


Date 

1819 


May 
23 


MEMORANDUM. 


FOOD. 


This  day  we  discov- 
ered  a  small  animal 
which  was  sporting  a- 
mongst  the  shoots  of 
the  Cocoa  Palm  :  we 
killed  two,  which  prov- 
ed to  be  mail  and  fe- 
male. On  examination 
we  found  it  to  belong 
to  Order  4.  Genus  6 
Squirrel. 


Places  of  Resort  ant  Manners. 


29 


June 


It  devoured  the  young] 
leaves  and  shoots 
the  Cocoa  Palm.  Af. 
terwards  having  ob. 
lained  one  alive,  we 
found  it  easily  tamed, 
and  that  it  eagerly 
drank  of  the  wine 
made  from  the  Palm- 
Tree. 


We  found  this   species  extensively  dispersed 
to  lat.  —  :  they  associate  :- 


of  from  lat.— ,  to  lat." — :  they  associate  in  large 
numbers,  and  on  the  least  noise  they  lie  length 
ways  along  the  branches,  with  their  tails  ex 


To  what  purposes  applica 
ble. 

When  the  dry  season 
is  nearly  over,  the  in- 
habitants go  in  num- 
bers into  their  places 
of  resort  and  kill  them 
by  hundreds,  either 
with  blunt  arrows  or 
sticks  ;  these  are  pro 
cured  for  the  sake  of 
their  skins,  which  are 
in  great  request  for  the 
purpose  of  clothing,  and 
every  family  is  expect- 
ed to  preseDt  a  certain 
number  to  their  chief 
every  hunting     season 
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tended  :  at  one  time  we  observed  them  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a  snake,  which 
was  making  its  approaches  along  the  branches, 
and  though  so  terrified  that  numbers  let  go  their 
hold  and  fell  to  the  ground,  not  any  attempted 
to  escape  :  the  snake  having  taken  two  or  three, 
retired,  and  the  squirrels  again  resumed  their 
sprightliness  ;  we  at  various  times  noticed  them 
devoured  by  the  smaller  birds  of  prey. 

They  build  in  the  als  of  a  branch,  or  in  a 
hole  in  a  tree  ;  their  lime  of  gestation  (we  were 
nformed!  is  five  weeks  and  they  produce  fou 

at  a  birth  ;  these  are  eagerly  sought  for  bj^besides  which  they  part 
the  natives,  who  exchange  them  with  the  in  i with  them  to  neighbour- 
habitants  of  other  islands,  where  they  are  kept  ing  tribes  in  exchange 
confined  in  cages,  ingeniously  constructed  ofifor  cattle,  tobacco,  and 
thin  slips  of  cane  :  in  confinement  they  feed  on;what  European  produce 
pieces  of  the  Banana,  and  on  most  kinds  ofjthey  can  obtain, 
fruit.  I 

Early  this  morning,  we  were  surprised  by  an  immense  herd  of  Antelopes  that  passed  our  encampment  at  about  gun-shot  distance ;  we  learn  that 
they  migrate  twice  a  year,  and  were  now  on  their  route  to  the  South-west;  and  they  return  again  in  about  two  months  ;  by  these  migrations  they  are 
able  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  the  rainy  season,  as  also  those  of  extreme  drought.  The  natives,  as  soon  as  they  observe  the  first  herd,  dig  pit 
falls,  which  they  cover  with  boughs,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  paces  apart,  in  some  narrow  pass,  and  often  capture  several  hundreds  in  one 
day  ■  they  use  their  flesh  for  food,  and  their  skins  for  various  domestick  purposes. 

Saw  a  small  herd  of  Ztbras,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  bevond  the  range  of  our  rifles.  During  the  whole  of  this  night  we  were  kept  in  a  state 
of  alarm  from  the  continued  bowlings  of  Hyamas,  and  other  wild  beasts  ;  but  as  we  kept  up  large  fires,  and  frequently  disharged  some  ot  our  hrc 
irrns,  we  suffered  no  other  inconvenience. 
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BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,    SEPTEMBER   10,    1819. 


GUINEA  GRASS  SEED. 

Within  the  last  week,  we  have  been  kindly  fur 
nished  with  a  small  parcel  of  Guinea  Grass  Seed, 
from  Hallowell,  DKtrictof  Maine,  where  it  was 
received  from  Jamaica,  in  July,  1818.  It  has  beei 
divided  and  sent  to  agricultural  societies,  in  th* 
southernmost  states,  where  there  is  the  best  chance 
of  its  being  successfully  cultivated.  A  small  quan- 
tity more  is  expected,  which  will  be*  in  like  man 
ner,  distributed  to  agricultural  societies  in  this  state. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  published 
in  this  paper  concerning  this  grass,  we  now  cop 
notice  of  it  which  we  find  in  Uryan  Edward's 
History  of  the  JFest  Indies,  to  shew  in  what  big 
estimation  it  is  there  held  :  we  can  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  great  acquisition,  in  all 
our  southern  states. 

Mav  it  not,  indeed,  happen,  that  this  grass,  wil 
supply,  in  those  states  at  least,  the  great  desidera 
turn  so  much  required,  to  complete  the  soiling  sys 


tern,  by  giving  a  cut  of  green  food,  at  seasons  whet 
no  other  kind  of  grass  can  be  relied  on  to  yield  it  ? 

The  want  of  an  earlv  cut  of  grass,  coming  in  be- and  climate,  will  remind  the  reader  of  the   first  in 


son.  Such  lots,  would  give. a  fine  heavy  cut,  at  leas' 
three  weeks  before  clover,  with  which  it  m'gh*  b 
sowed  as  a  protector,  and  would  offer  itself  to  the 
scythe  three  times  during  the  year.     In  page  214, 
1 5,  Kd  wards  says: — 

The  other  kind  called  Guinea  grass,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  next  to  the  sugar  cane,  in  point  of  importance  ; 
s  most  of  the  grazing  and  breeding  farms,  or  pens, 
hroughout  the  Island,  were  originally  created,  and 
are  still  supported,  chiefly  by  means  of  this  invaluable- 
herbage.  Hence  the  plenty  of  horned  cattle,  both  for 
the  butcher  and  planter,  is  such,  that  few  markets  in 
Europe  furnish  beef  at  a  cheaper  rate,  or  of  better 
quality,  than  those  of  Jamaica.  Perhaps  the  settle- 
ment of  most  of  the  north-side  of  parishes  is  wholly 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  this  excellent  grass,  which 
happened  by  accident  about  fifty-  years  ago  ;  the  seeds 
having  been  brought  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  as  food 
for  some  birds  which  were  presented  to  Mr-  Ellis, 
Chief-Justice  of  the  island.  Fortunately  the  birds  did 
not  live  to  consume  the  whole  stock  and  the  remainedsr 
being  carelessly  thrown  into  a  fence,  grew  and  flourished. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  eagerness  displayed  by  the  cat. 
tie  to  reach  the  grass,  attracted  Mr.  Ellis'  notice,  and  in- 
duced him  to  collect  and  propagate  the  seeds ;  which 
now  thrive  in  some  of  the  most  rocky  parts  on  the  island; 
bestowing  verdure  and  fertility  on  lands  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  worth  cultivation." 

The  accidental  introduction  of  theGuinea  Grass 
nto  Jamaica,  and  its  peculiar  adaption    to   the  soil, 


fore  clover  and  of  less  difficult  cultivation  than  lu-  troduction  of  wheat  into  .Mexico,  with  a  bag  of  rice 
cern,  is  well  known  to  every  farmer.  This  deficien-in  opening  which,  Carte's  negro  slave,  Juan  Garn- 
cy,  we  are  of  opinion,  might  be  removed  by  sowing  do  found  three  grains,  and  sowed  them  in  a  garden: 
Jots  of  ground,  in  good  heart,  with  Rye,  aXthis  sea- two  of  them  grew,  producing  one  hundred  and  eigh- 


tv  grains,  which  when  again  sowed,  were  equally 
productive.  Bv  little  and  little,  says  (Gomara) 
there  was  raised  an  infinity  of  it.  (Cronica  de  la 
jYueva  Espana,  chap.  231. 

Cortes,  that  politic  savage,  in  his  fourth  letter  to 
(he  Emperor,  twice  importunes  him  to  order  plants 

fall  sorts  to  be  transported  from  Spain  to  Ameri- 
ca, as  the  natives  were  given  to  Agriculture  ;  and 
herbs  and  roots  and  trees,  flourished  admirably. — 
He  suggests  what  is  worthy  of  being  noticed  by 
more  polished  statesmen,  that  orders  he  given  to 
the  Company's  Mercantile  House  fensade  contra 
tacion)  in  Seville,  prohibiting  vessels  from  sailing 
without  seeds,  and  compelling  each  to  bring  a  por- 
tion, §§  xvi,  xxiii.  And  here  speaking  of  the  wis- 
dom of  that  policy,  which  encourages  the  introduc- 

ion  from  abroad  of  valuable  seeds,  anintals,&c.  &c. 
we  recollect  that  our  attention  was  drawn  to  it, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  our  humble  edito- 
rial eriterprize,  by  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  whose 
name,  our  selfishness  makes  us  regret  that  we  are 
forbidden  to  mention,  as  such  names  would  not  fail 
to  give  respectability  to  whatever  they  patronise. 
Un  this  subject  he  observes: — 

Our  seamen  including  the  supercargoes  with  the 
various  ship  officers,  have  done  but  little  for  their 
country's  improvement.  They  explore  every  cli- 
mate, and  should  always  bring  home  something  that 
•ni^ht  benefit  the  country — valuable  animals,  seeds, 
<&c.  &c.  If  the  first  column  of  your  paper  contained 
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a  standing  admonition  upon  the  subject,  pointing  out 
the  finest  and  most  desirable  stock  of  eacli  country, 
the  best  method  of  preserving  seeds,*  and  what 
trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  grains,  are  most  desirable, 
the  intimation  would  operate  as  a  stimulous  The 
beautiful  and  superior  cattle  of  South  America — 
the  pure  breed  of  pacing  horses  of  Chili  ;  the  fine 
hornless  milk  cattle  of  Suffolk,  and  the  immense 
long  wooled  sheep  of  Leicestershire,  in  England  ; 
the  line  breed  of  white  horses  in  Sweden,  and  the 
thousands  of  useful  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  grains  and  grasses,  that  we  have  yet  to  ex- 
periment upon.  It  is  to  our  merchant  ships,  we 
must  be  indebted  for  these. 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  bis 
instructions  to  our  Consuls  abroad,  has  paved  the 
way,  which  there  can  be  no  boubt  will  lead  to  great 
improvements  in  the  agricultural  productions  uf  our 
country  Already  have  we  seen  seventeen  different  j 
kiuds  of  grain,  sent  in  virtue  of  these  instructions, 
and  placed  for  experiment  in  the  hands  of  Eb.  S. 
Thomas,  an  enterprising  farmer  of  this  county. 

Thus  it  is,  that  man  is  often  indebted  for  his 
greatest  blessings  and  benefits,  rather  to  providen- 
tial accidents,  than  to  his  own  foresight  and  man- 
agement— as  the  human  character  itself,  is  fre- 
quently modified  and  rendered  eminent  for  its  vir- 
tues, or  detestable  for  its  vices,  according  as  it  hap- 
pens to  be  impelled  by  external  circumstances  of  a 
propitious  or  ruinous  tendency.  It  was,  as  we  are 
told,  for  example,  a  chance,  that  illumined  the  genius 
of  Milton.  Cromwell  died,  his  son  succeeded  him 
and  was  driven  out  of  England  ;  Milton  participat- 
ed his  ill  fortune  ;  he  lost  the  place  of  Secretary  to 
the  Protector,  was  imprisoned,  released  and  driven 
into  exile  At  last  he  returned,  retired  to  the  coun- 
try, and  there,  in  the  leisure  of  retreat  and  disgrace, 
he  executed  the  poem  which  be  had  projected  in  his 
youth,  and  which  has  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  the 
greatest  of  men. 

If  Shakespeare  had  been  like  his  father,  always 
a  dealer  in  wool ;  if  his  imprudence  had  not  obliged 
him  to  quit  his  commerce,  and  his  country  ;  if  he 
had  not  associated  with  libertines,  and  stole  deer 
from  the  park  of  a  noblemav.  ,  had  not  been  pursued 
for  the  theft,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  London, 
engage  in  a  company  of  actors,  and  at  last  disgust- 
ed with  being  an  indifferent  performer,  he  had  not 
turned  author  ;  the  prudent  Shakespeare,  had  never 
been  the  celebrated  Shakespeare  ;  and  whatever  a- 
bility  he  might  have  acquired  in  the  trade  of  wool, 
his  name  would  never  have  reflected  a  lustre  on 
England 

A  chance,  equally  trivial,  to  all  appearance  deter- 
mined the  taste  of  Molier  for  the  stage.  His 
grandfather  loved  the  theatre  and  frequently  car- 
ried hira  there — the  young  man  lived  in  dissipa- 
tion ;  the  father  observing  it  asked  in  anger,  if  his 
son  was  to  be  made  an  actor.  Would  to  God  said 
the  graridfather,  he  was  as  good  an  actor  at  Mont 
rose.  Those  words  struck  young  Moliere,  he  took 
a  disgust  to  his  trade,  and  France  owes  its  great- 
est comic  writer  to  that  accidental  reply.  Moliere, 
a  skilful  tapestry-maker,  had  never  else  been  cited 
amongst  the  great  men  of  his  nation.  Corneille  lov- 
.  ed,  he  made  verses  for  his  mistress,  became  a  poet, 
composed  Melite,  the  Cinna,  Rodogune,  &.c.  was 
the  honor  of  bis  country,  and  is  an  object  of  emu- 
lation for  posterity.     The  discreet   Corneille  had 

*In  No  18,  page  141  of  this  volume,  the  reader  will 
find  particular  directions  for  preserving  seeds. 


remained  a  lawyer,  and  composed  briefs  that  would 
have  been  forgotten  with  the  causes  he  defended 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  death  of  Cromwell,  deer-steal- 
ing, the  exclammation  of  an  old  man,  and  the  beau- 
ty of  a  woman,  have  given  four  illustrious  charac- 
ters to  Europe. 

European  grain  was  first  brought  to   Quinto  by 
Father  Jose  Rtxi,  who  sowed  it  in  the  grounds  of 
the  convent  of  St.   Francis,  and  the  monks  to  tin 
day  exhibit  the  vase  that  contained  the  original  grain 
as  if  it  were  a  sacred  relic.     (Bonycastle's  Com 
pend,  &c.  on  South  America,  p   222.)     But  Hum 
boldt,  says  a  vast  deal  on  the  subject  in  his  Politi- 
cal Essay  on  New  Spain. 


WORTHY  OF  IMITATION. 

In  fanning,  as  all  things,  care  and  cleayiliness 
find  their  just  reward  in  purer  health,  greater  re- 
spectability, and  increased  emolument.  The  latter 
effect  was  happily  exemplified  this  week,  in  the  sale 
of  a  lot  of  900  bushels  of  white  wheal,  sent  to  this 
market  by  Tench  Tilghman,  Esq.  of  the  Eas- 
tern shore  of  this  stale. 

A  sample  of  it  is  lying  before  us,  and  for  perfect 
cleanliness  and  entire  freedom  from  garlick,  cockle, 
nay  even  from  dust,  it  equals  any  ever  seen  in  any 
market.  A  pi  oof  of  its  fine  quality  is,  that  it  sold 
for  $1  25,  at  the  same  time  that  other  wheat  of  the 
same  species,  less  perfectly  clean  and  by  different 
process,  would  not  bring  at  the  highest,  more  than 
§1,14,  making  a  difference  on  this  load,  of  g99 
in  favor  of  care  and  nice  maiiagement. 

It  is  not  known  what  the  machinery  cost,  with 
which  this  beautiful  wheat  was  cleaned,  but  proba- 
bly not  more  than  the  sum  gained  on  these  900 
bushels  How  long  then  will  farmers  go  on  in  the 
old  way,  treading  out  with  mules  and  horses — and 
then  waiting  for  a  strong  northwester  to  wind  it  out 
It  is  observed,  that  the  Messrs.  Dawson's  have 
for  sale  some  imported  Threshing  Machines  of  con 
venient  moveable  form.  We  do  not  know  the  price, 
nor  have  we  seen  the  machines,  but  we  have  heard 
them  several  times  highly  spoken  of,  for  their  con- 
venience, simplicity  and  efficacy.  AVe  shall  en- 
deavor to  obtain  accurate  and  satisfactory  informs 
tion  about  them,  for  it  is  quite  apparent,  that  un- 
til the  farmers  of  our  state  get  into  the  habit  gene- 
rally, of  cleaning  their  grain  by  machinery,  they 
must  never  expect  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  good 
farmers,  nor  can  our  market  acquire  that  high  cha- 
racter abroad,  of  which  it  is  so  easily  susceptible. 

A  small  fund  should  be  raised  by  Agricultural 
Societies,  for  the  introduction  into  each  neighbor 
hood,  or  country  at  least,  one  of  all  the  newest  and 
best  agricultural  implements — let  their  operation  be 
exhibited  for  a  short  time  at  the  county  towns — 
say  at  a  meeting  of  the  courts.  This  would  lead 
to  their  general  adoption,  and  consequently  to  the 
great  saving  of  labor,  and  to  the  best  modes  of 
practical  agriculture. 


Wc  should  be  thankful  to   any  of  its  members,  who 
11  send  us  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society    of  St.  Mary's  Coicl;/ — with' a   list  of  the 

names  of  the  members The  same  request  is  made  of 

all  other  Agricultural  Societies,  which  have  been  or 
may  be  formed  in  the  United  States.  Let  others  record 
and  mark  the  changes  of  constitutions  for  political  gov- 
ernment— Be  it  our  business  to  register  those  which 
may  be  established  for  the  regulation  and  better  man- 
agement of  the  Plough  and  the  Ham  a — the  Loom  and 

thejAoiry.  

NORTH  CAROLINA  MONET. 
Notes  of  the  state  Banks  of  North  Carolina,  will  still 
be  received  at  par  for  the  American  Farmer.     Four  dol- 
lars being  paid,  a  complete  file,  commencing  with  No. 
I,  will  be  sent  in  good  order  to  any  part  of  the  V.  States. 

AN  ANNUAL  INDEX. 
The  subscribers  to  the  American  Farmer,  may  expect 
an  index  to   accompany  each  volume  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  which   will  enable  them  to  turn  readily,  to  any 
particular  article  they  may  wish  to  find. 


An  error. — In  the  last  number  of  this  paper,  in  the 
extract  from  the  American  Practical  Gardener — article 
Budding  and  Inoculating,  instead  of  unite  the  bandages, 
read  untie  the  bandages. 


PRICES. — As  to  the  prices  of  Country  produce,  we 
have  nothing  material  to  say  to  our  subscribers  this 
week.  Some  change  has  occurred  in  Wheat — Red  may 
be  quoted  at  1  OT  to$l  10— White,  at  1  12  1-2  to  >l  15 
—Hay,  best  Timothy,  §20. 


GREAT  DISPATCH  IN  WHEAT  CLEANING. 

On  the  26th  day  of  August,  1819,  at  Waverly.  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Geo.  W  Ilmcard,  in  Baltimore  County,  one  of 
Jacob  BronnceWs  Patent  Fans,  made  and  sold  in  this 
city  by  Ht-nry  Hcning,  (and  of  which  an  elegant  en- 
graving is  to  be  found  in  the  13th  numoer  of  the  Balti 
more  American  Farmer,)  cleaned  twenty-six  and  an  half 
bushels  of  chaff  Wheat  in  seven  minutes  and  an  half. — 
The  iperation  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  seve- 
ral gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability,  who  held  their 
watches,  and  who  have  certified  the  fact. 


Sixteen  vessels  arrived  at  Beverly,  lately,  with 
from  20  to  60,000  fish  each— making  a  total  of 
604,000.  

The  Arkansas  territory,  over  which  Gen.  Miller 
sto  preside,  as  Governor,  is  represented  as  rich  in 
soil,  and  having  the  advanlages  of  an  unobstructed 
and  noble  river  of  more  than  2000  miles  in  extent. 
It  is  also  said  to  abound  in  silver,  and  that  with  half 
the  labor  and  expense  that  is  expended  in  working 
the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  a  richer  abundance 
of  the  precious  metals  might  be  produced.  It  is 
worth  ''  trying,"  at  least. 

SAINT  FOIN  SEED. 

RECENTLY  improved  from  Bordeaux,  is  offered  for 
sale,  in  parcels  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No.  SS,  Bow- 
ly's  Wharf,  at  glO  per  bushel — by 

WILLIAM  CHILD. 


ON  TUESDAY,  Oct.  12th 
fair  day. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 

if  fair — if  not,  the  next 


1078  acres  of  Land. 


to  be  sold  by  PHILIP  TURNER,  Trustee,  under  a  de- 
cree of  the  Chancellor.  It  lies  six  miles  below  Bene- 
dict, bounded  by  the  Patuxent  River,  for  nearly  a  mile  — 
is  heavily  limbered  with  oak,  hickory,  chesnut  &  ash — 
and  possesses  a  large  proportion  of  fine  meadow  land 
as  a  grazing  farm  is  said  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the 
county.  There  is  on  this  land  a  Grist  Mill  in  good  on- 
der  driving  two  pair  stones,  and  a  Saw  Mil  might  be 
added  at  a  little  expense.  It  embraces  an  eligible  site 
also  for  a  Tide  Mill,  which  would  be  very  valuable 
property  in  a  neighborhood  where  the  running  streams 
are  so  apt  to  be  dried  up  for  some  months  in  the  sum- 
mer. It  has  on  it  a  large  two  story  frame  Dwelling, 
and  an  orchard  abounding  in  a  great  variety  of  fruit. 

Terms  of  Sate — One  half  to  be  paid  in  IS  months — 
he  other  in  two  years,  with  interest  from  the  time  pos- 
ession  is  given,  which  will  be  on  the  first  of  next  Jan- 
lary.  The  purchaser  may  sow  grain  at  any  time  after 
he  gives  his  bonds  with  good  security  for  the  purchase 
money.  Persons  having  money  to  invest  in  Uea!  '-'.s- 
late,  have  here  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  estab- 
ishment  which  holds  out  numerous  and  very  enii'  ent 
advantages.  The  situation  is  not  exceeded  for  health- 
iness, by  any  on  thefatusent.  Sept.  10. 
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ARTICLES. 


BEEF. 


wholesale. 


lb. 


box 


lb. 

qtl. 

bbl. 


bbl. 


cask 

bush 
lb. 


Northern  mess  ^ 
No  1.  -         -   [■ 
No  2.    -    -      J 
Bacon,        - 

Butler,  Ferkin,    wholesale. 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        - 

Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  0  20, 
No.  20  a  SO, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers,  -        * 

Fish,  cod,  dry  - 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  »        • 

middlings, 
rye,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough,      - 

cleaned,       • 
Flax,       - 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard, 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti, 
PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime     2d     do. 
cargo      Sd    do. 
Piaster, 

ground     ... 
Rice,  - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proofgal. 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple, 
Gin,  Holland, 
do. 

do.  N.  England 
Rum,  Jamaica,  - 

American ,    1  st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

Soap,  American,  ivhite,      -        -    lb 

do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,  N.  Orleans,     - 
loaf,  ... 

lump,  ... 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do.  - 

TEAS,  bohea,  ... 

Souchong,        -        -        -     lb 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's,  |       ;       • 


|rER.|RETAlL   PRICES 

bbT 


15 

12* 

104 

16 
18 
33 
27 
17 
41 
75 
53 
75 
S3 
28 
25 
20 
18 
45 
10 
60 

S  50 
ol.2  50 

6 


50 


-     gal. 


gal. 
bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 


7 

5 

5 

4 

4   ( 
none 

do 

do 
12 
12 
25 
45 
50 


2S 


19 

scarce 

15 

65 

new  3 

9 
7   87 


POETRY. 


TO  A  FLY, 

Taken  out  of  a  Bowl  of  Punch. 


50 


1st  proof 
1st  proof 
4 til  proof 


lb. 
bu. 

lb. 
cwt 


lb. 


18  a 
15  a 
14  a 

5 

1 


75 


50 

1  50 

SO 

35 
18 


II 


19 

25 
20 
70 
75 
12 

7 

6  50 

5 

6  50 
25 
50 
63 
75 
75 

1    25 

1  75 
80 
40 
65 
S5 
37 
25 
33 


50 


25 


15 
13 

30 
50 

CO 


19 

16 
15 


1   50 

60 
2 
60 
40 
20 
12 

12 

28 
a  25 


5  50 

7  50 

37 

75 

a  100 
a  150 
a   150 


xYfl  poor  intoxicated  little  knave, 

Now  senseless,  floating  on  the  fragrant  wave  ; 

Why  not  content  the  cakes  alone  to  munch  > 
Dearly  thoupay'st  for  buzzing  round  the  bowl  ; 
Lost  to  the  world,  thou  busy  sweet  lipp'd  soul— 

Thus  death  as  well  as  pleasure  dwells  with  Punch. 
Now  let  me  take  thee  out,  and  moralize — 
Thus  'lis  with  mortals  as  it  is  with  ilies, 

Forever  hankering  after  pleasure's  cup  : 
Though  fate  with  all  his  legions  be  at  hand, 
The  beasts,  the  draught  of  Circe  can't  withstand, 

But  in  goes  every  nose — they  must,  -will  sup. 
Mad  are  the  passions,  as  a  colt  untam'd  ! 
When   Prudence    mounts   their  backs,  to  ride  them 

mild, 
They  fling,  they  snort,  they,  foam,  they  rise  inflamM, 

Insisting  on  their  own  sole  will  so  wild. 
Gadsbud  !  my  buzzing  friend,  thou  art  not  dead  ; 
The  Fates  so  kind,  have  not  yet  snipp'd  thy   thread- 
By  Heaven's  thou  mov'st  a  leg,  and  now  its  brother, 
And  kicking,  lo,  again  thou  mov'st  another! 
And  now  thy  little  drunken  eyes  unclose ; 
And  now  thou  fee  lest  for  thy  little  nose, 

And  finding  it,  thou  rubbest  thy  two  hands  ; 
Much  as  to  say,  '  I'm  glad  I'm  here  again'— 
And  well  mays't  thou  rejoice— 'tis  very  plain, 

That  near  wert  thou  to  Di-ath's  unsocial  lands. 
And  now  thou  rollest  on  thy  back  about, 
Happy  to  find  thyself  alive,  no  doubt- 
Now  turnest— on  the  table  making  rings, 
Now  crawling  forming  a  wet  track, 
Now  shaking  the  rich  liquor  from  thy  back, 

Now  flutt'ring  nectar  from  thy  silken  wings  : 
Now  standing  on  thy  head  thy  strength  to  find, 
And  poking  out  thy  small,  long  legs  behind  ; 
And  now  thy  pinions  dost  thou  briskly  ply  ; 
Preparing  now  to  leave  me— farewell,  Fly  ! 
Go  join  thy  brothers  on  yon  sunny  board, 
And  rapture  to  thy  family  afford — 

There  wilt  thou  meet  a  mistress  or  a  wife, 
That  saw  thee  drniik,  drop  senseless  in  the  stream  ; 
Who  gave  perhaps,  the  wide-resounding  scream, 
And  now  sits  groaning  for  thy  precious  life. 
Yes  go  and  carry  comfort  to  thy  triends, 
And  wisely  tell  them  thy  imprudence  ends. 
Let  buns  and  sugar  for  the  future  charm  ; 
These  will  delight,  and  feed,  and  work  no  harm— . 

Whilst  Punch,  the  grinning  merry  imp  of  sin, 
Invites  th'  unwary  wand'rer  to  a  kiss, 
Smiles  in  his  face  as  though  he  meant  him  bliss, 

Then,  like  an  alligator  drags  him  in. 

Agency  for  Patent  and  Copy  Rights  at 
the  Seat  of  Government. 

fTlHE  Subscriber  respectfully  informs  Inventors  and 
1  Authors  in  every  section  of  the  Union,  that  by  sug- 
gestion of  several  scientific  gentlemen,  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  open  an  office  of  agency  for  Patent  and  Copy 
Rights ;  wherein  will  be  transacted,  for  a  reasonabl 
compensation,  all  business  requisite  for  obtaining  Pa- 
tents and  other  official  documents  from  the  Patent  Of. 
fice,  and  for  securing  to  authors  and  proprietors,  copy- 
rights for  books,  maps,  &c. 

Drawings  of  Machines,  and  specifications  of  their 
construction,  will  be  carefully  made  out  at  this  office, 
which  will  possess  the  most  ample  legal  assistance,  as 
well  from  the  books  of  laws  and  decisions,  as  from  the 
obliging  aid  of  1  he  enlightened  gentleman 'at  the  head 
of  tiie  Patent  Office. 

The  heavy  expence  incurred  by  ingenious  men  who 
have  hitherto  thought  it  necessary  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton, in  order  to  take  out  their  patents,  will  hencefor- 
ward be  obviated,  if  they  avail  themselves  of  this 
Agency. 


By  the  act  for  the  encouragement  nf  learning-,  it  is  made 
indispcisible,  in  order  to  secure  a  copy  right,  thai  a 
copy  of  the  book,  map  or  chart  intended  to  be  secured, 
be  delivered  at  the  Department  of  State,  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Patent  office,  -within  six  monthafrom  the  publication 
of  the  work.  Authors  and  publishers  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  strict  compliance  with  this  provision  of  the 
law,  as  any  deviation  from  it  will  render  their  works 
liable  to  encroachments,  without  the  least  legal  remedy. 
Authors  and  Inventors  are  invited  to  send  their  or-> 
ders  to  this  agency  ;  and  may  ship  their  books,  models, 
&c.  to  Alexandria,  Georgetown  or  Washington,  (giv- 
ng  notice  thereof  by  maiT)  whereby  without  farther 
trouble  to  themselves,  the  necessary  business  will  be 
correctly  transacted,  and  their  certificates  and  patents 
forwarded  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

SALKS  OF  PATENT  COPY    RIGHTS. 

This  agency  will  also  afford  to  INVENTORS  and  AU- 
THORS an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  their  Rights,  to 
individuals  ;  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  subscriber,  to 
open  a  book  for  the  purpose  of  affording  applicants, 
every  information  in  relation  to  the  Rights  which  may- 
be entrusted  to  him  for  disposal.  It  will  therefore  be  ne- 
cessary that  those  who  employ  him  furnish  him  with 
adequate  descriptions  and  instructions  as  to  terms,  &c. 
Individuals    wishing  to  purchase  anyof  the   patented 

nventions  or  copy  right  books  of  the  United  States,  will 
find  this  agisicy  a  convenient  medium  ;  and  the  strict- 
est attention  will  be  paid  to  their  applications. 

WILLIAM  BLAGROVK. 
Washington  City  19, 1819. 

Washington  City,  March,  1819. 
I  cordially  congratulate  that  valuable  class  of  citi- 
zens, the  Inventors  in  the  United  States,  on  the  estab- 
lisment  of  the  above  mentioned  Agency  for  Patentees  ; 
and  more  especially  ftom  the  consideration  that  it  is 
undertaken  by  a  gentleman  so  eminently  qualified  for 
its  duties  as  Mr.  Blagrove. 

BENJAMIN  DEARBORN, 
of  Boston,  Patentee 
Publishers  of  News-Papers,  friendly  to  Inventors  and 
Authors,  may  benefit  them  by  giving  the  above  a  few  in- 
sertions- 


VALUABLE  PATENT  RIGHT. 

The  Subscriber  is  authorised  to  dispose  of  rights  for 
the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  the  district  of 
Columbia,  to  use  Deming's  Horizontal  Wheel  for 
tide  and  wind  mills,  and  his  perpendicular  Wheel  for 
steam  boats,  both  of  which  possess  very  superior  advan- 
tages to  any  other  water  wheel  hitherto  invented.  The 
Horizontal  Wheel  supersedes  the  necessity  of  building 
dams  and  dooms,  where  a  sufficient  current  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  if  the  current,  as  in  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  sea,  sets  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  some- 
times in  the  other,  a  simple  winch  w  11  instantly  adjust 
the  wheel  to  it,  and  cause  it  to  continue  turning  in  one 
direction.  The  expense  of  constructing  this  wheel 
will  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  A  six 
foot  wheel  is  capable  of  turning  two  or  three  run  of 
stone  in  a  three  knot  current-  It  is  easily  applied  to 
Steam  Boats,  and  from  the  direction  of  the  floats,  on 
entering  and  emerging  from  the  water,  greatly  dimin- 
ishes the  loss  of  power,  so  apparent  in  the  common 
wheel ;  giving  thereby,  at  a  fair  calculation,  an  increase 
of  one  half  to  the  usual  velocity. 

For  wind  mills  it  is  believed  to  possess  double  the 
power  of  any  other  Wind  Mill  now  in  use. 

Every  necessary  information  will  be  furnished  to 
those  who  purchase  rights,  and  further  explanations 
will  be  promptly  given  to  applicants  inclined  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  truly  valuable  invention. 

Applications  by  mail  must  be  post  paid. 

W     BLAGROV   , 
Office  of  Agency  for  Patent  and  Copy  Rights. 

Washington  City,  Sept.  1,  1819. 
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Treatise  on  Agi'icwWwxe. 

SECTION.  VI. 
0/Maicms— their  management  and  application. 
[Continued  from  No.  24— p.  187.] 
The  preceding  remarks   are  confined  to  stable  ma- 
nures.    What  remains    to    be   said,    applies  to  lime, 
marie,    vegetable  ashes,  ashes    of  earth,  and   green 

•rops'ploue,led  into  thc  fs""ound\ 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  action  ot  lime,  as 
a  manure,  is  owing  to  its  causticity,  or  power  of  dis- 
solving animal  or  vegetable  substances  ;  and  to  its 
quality  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmos 
pheie.  These  properties  render  it  peculiarly  useful 
in  composts,  or  mixtuies  of  dung,  peat,  and  earth  ;  a 
mass  of  which,  disposed  in  alternate  layers  is  no 
doubt  the  perfection  of  this  branch  of  husbandry  • 
It  it  also  applied  without  any  accessary,  and  with 
treat  advantage,  to  marshy  grounds,  to  those  having 
in  them  the  remains  of  shell  nsh.f  to  natural  mea- 
dows, and  to  all  soils,  abounding  in  vegetable  mould. 
On  those  of  a  different  chara<  ter,  it  must  be  caut.ous- 
ly  used  as  to  quantity,  and  indeed  on  any  soil  an  ex- 
cess of  it,  will  completely  destroy  the  fertilizing  prin- 
ciple ;    an    effect    constantly    observed    near  mortar 

The  time  of  using  it,  is  liable  to  less  uncertainty. 
On  wheat,  it  should  be  sown,  as  soon  as  the  gram 
shows  Uself,  and  on  meadows,  late  in  the  fall  and  af- 
ter the  cattle  have  been  turned  off. 

Marl,  being  a  compound  of  clay  and  lime,  has  the 
prop^tiesof  the  latter  and  produces  similar  effects, 
but  in  a  smaller  degiee.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  it  given  to  the  acre,  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  lime  The  English  practice,  is  to  spread  it  over 
a  field  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  This  is 
done  late  m  the  fall  to  the  end,  that  frost  and  rain 
mav  break  down  and  pulverize  it. 

The  properties  of  ashes,  whether  derived  from  the 
combustion  of  animals,  of  vegetables,  or  fossilecoal, 
are  nearly  the  sum?  ;  and  resemble  those  of  lime  and 
marl.  They  powerfully  attract  and  hold  moisture 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  they  hasten  the  decomposi- 
tion of  stable  manures,  or  other  vegetable  or  animai 
product.  Their  action  is  most  favorable  on  wet  and 
cold  suiU,   and  as  a  top  dressing   to  natural  meadows 

and  turnip  crops.  ,,-.,.         f        , 

The  practice  of  paring  and  burning  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  has  beeB  much  used  and  warmly  recom- 
mended b>  the  Irish  ;  and,  in  the.r  lanci  of  bogs,  as 
in  me  marshes  of  Holland,  where  infertility  arises 
from  excess  of  vegetable  matter,  it  may  be  useful  ; 
but  to  burn  the  surfaces  of  sandy,  gravelly,  or  even 
of  dry  clay  soils,    would  be  to  lose  sight  of  all  sound 

the  >ry. 

Sods  in  general,  mav  he  divided  into  two  kinds, 
tand  and  clay.  The  detect  of  the  one,  is  want  of  co- 
hesion between  its  parts  ;  that  of  the  other,  an  exces- 
sive or  superabundant  cohesion.  But  vegetable  mat- 
ter is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  remedy  for  both  ;  and  to 
accumulate  this,  is  the  constant  endeavour  of  every 
enlightened  agriculturist.  Yet  are  we  advised  to  des- 
troy this  vegetable  matter  by  fire,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  a  small  portion  of  ashes,  as  more  favorable 
to  vegetation,  than  the  soil  itself.  But  in  what  will 
these  ashes  differ  from  those  found  in  our  chimneys, 

•  These  might  be  formed  in  narrow  limits,  inclining 
from  the  stable. 

-f  l'here  is  much  of  this  description  of  Und  on  the 
bays  and  creeks  of  the  Chesapeake. 


and  of  which  enough  may  be  had  ?  In  nothing,  ex 
opting  that  they  may  possess  somewhat  more  alka- 
line salt  ;  (*)  a  circumstance  which,  if  the  subsoil  be 
not  charged  with  oily  and  animal  matter  will  be  more 
injurious  than  useful. 

But,  besides  the  consideration  of  getting  so  little, 
and  that  little  of  such  equivocal  character  and  use, 
what  do  we  lose  by  the  process  ?  If  we  approach 
these  little  kilns,  we  find  them  emitting  a  black  smoke 
which  cannot  be  entirely  consumed.  Our  eyes  and 
noses  are  assailed  by  some  stimulating  and  anm.onia- 
cal  matter,  which  i6  fast  escaping,  and  which  so  far 
alters  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  to 
render  it  difficult  of  respiiation.  Ntcd  we  add,  that 
this  is  the  animal,  oily  and  gaseous  matur,  essential  to 
the  vegetable,  and  highly  important  to  vegetation  ? 
It  may  be,  that  the  ashes  ob'ained,  may  give  one  or 
two  gooil  crops  of  turnips  ;  but  even  the  advocates  of 
this  practice,  admit  that  "  it  rums  the  tand  for  an  age  ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  in  Eng'and,  tenant:'  are  restrain-  , 
ed  from  paring  and  burning,  especial  y  towunls  the 
clone  if  their  leases."  (|) 

Clay  burning,  is  a  different  operation,  and  made 
with  d.flt-rent  views  ;  no'  for  the  oroduction  of  ash- 
es or  salts,  which  may  operate  chemically,  but  mere- 
ly (by  the  application  of  heat)  to  alter  the  texture 
of  the  soil  ;  to  give  to  it  air,  artificial  division  and  po- 
rosity ;  to  render  what  was  cold,  warm,  what  was 
wet,  dry  ;  what  was  compact,  granular.  But  a  small 
degree  of  heat,  will  not  produce  these  effects ;  for, 
unlike  the  stems  and  roots  of  plants,  clay  is  not  itself 
combustible  ;  and  to  bring  it  to  the  br,ck  state,  the 
heat  applied,  must  be  long  continued  and  great ;  hence 
it  follows,  that  the  practice  becomes  objectionable, 
on  the  score  of  expense,  and  the  more  so,  as  burnt 
clay  has  no  possible  advantage  over  the  much  cheaper 
substances  of  sand,  gravel  and  pounded  lime  stone, 
("he  operation  of  all  is  merely  mechanical,  and  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  used. 

Our  partiality  for  g'een  crops,  ploughed  into  the 
ground  as  manure,  has  been  sufficiently  indicated,  and 
it  is  now  only  necessary,  that  we  mention  the  plants 
best  calculated  for  this  purpose.  At  the  head  of  these 
we  piace  buckwheat,  as  well  on  account  of  cheapness  as 
effect ;  cheapness,  because  the  price  of  the  seed  (which 
is  the  only  additional  expense)  is  below  consideration  ; 
and  effect,  because  this  plant,  while  growing,  (from 
its  umbrageous  form)  is  a  great  improver  of  the  soil 
both  by  stifhng  weeds  and  preventing  evaporation  ; 
and  when  ploughed  into  the  ground,  none  decomposes 
more  rapidly,  nor  has  any  a  more  powerful  effect,  in 
keeping  the  earth  loose  and  open  to  the  action  of  light, 
hi  at,  air  and  moisture,  all  of  which  are  indispensa- 
ble to  vegetation. — "1  know  no  plant,  (says  Rozier, 
the  great  French  agriculturist)  that  furnishes  a  better 
manure,  or  which  is  sooner  reduced  to  vegetable 
mould,  than  buckwheat.  When  cultivated  with  this 
view,  the  usual  quantity  of  seed  ought  to  be  increased, 
and  the  time  of  sowing  hastened,  so  as  to  enahle  you 
to  have  two  crops  of  manure  the  same  season,  and 
before  the  sowing  of  wheat. 

The  lupin  [one  of  the  leguminous  famil)]  has  been 
long  and  profitably  employed  as  a  manure  in  >pain, 
Italy  and  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  Columel- 
la directs,  that  "it  be  sown  in  September,  about  the 

•  De  Saussure's  experiments  prove,  that  the  stems 
of  trees  [other  things  being  equal]  produce  less  of  this 
salt  than  the  branches  ;  the  branches  less  than 
the  twigs  ;  and  the  twigs  less  than  the  leaves.  M 
Perthuys  has  formed  a  table  of  the  relative  alkaline 
products  of  plants  and  trees.  By  this  table  it  appears 
that  the  leaves  and  stems  of  Indian  corn  give  by  the 
quintal  8  pounds  13  ounces,  the  oak  1  lb.  5  oz.  thc- 
pine  0  lbs.  5  oz. 

II  See  Cobbett,  part  second,  168,  "  Tear'*  resid*nce 
in  the  V.  S." 


equinox  so  that  it  may  attain  before  winter,  a  growth, 
that  will  enable  it  to  resist  we*  and  frosty  weather, 
which  it  particularly  dreads."  I  need  not  remark, 
that  these  directions  are  not  calculated  for  this  cli- 
mate, and  that  the  seed  time  for  the  lupin  here  is  the 
"^Oth  of  May.  The  properties  which  recommend  it  as 
am-. mire,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  belong 
to  buckwheat.  It  is  a  quick  grower,  and  has  many 
and  large  succulent  leaves.  While  growing,  itsuosisU 
I  principally  upon  the  air,  and  when  buried,  dtcompos. 
I  es  entirtly  anil  rapidly. 

The  pea  tribe  has  the  next  place  in  this  list ;  hut 
thongh  not  better  adapted  to  the  end  than  buckwheat 
or  lupins,  is  more  capricious  than  they,  and  requires  a 
soil  of  better  staple  and  more  preparation.  The  seed 
is  also  more  expensive.  Of  this  tribe,  the  yellow  ve  ek- 
ing (lathvrus  pratensis)  is  the  species  to  be  pieftrred. 

Turnips  have  been  cultivated  in  F.ngland  With  the 
same  view,  but  the  practice  has  yielded  to  another 
and  better  ;  (winch,  however,  is  not  suited  to  our  cli- 
mate) feeding  them  off  in  the  winter  and  on  the  field. 


For  the  American  Farmer. 
CHILE  WHEAT. 

Dear  Sir,  I  now  send  yon  the  samples  of  Chile 
wheat,  which  were  promised  in  my  last. — You  will 
perceive  that  the  grain  is  neither  as  large,  plimp  or 
white  as  the  imported  seed  ;  but  whether  the  dif- 
ference arises  from  Datura!  or  adventitious  causes, 
another  year's  experience  will  better  determine. — 
Being  a  tobacco  planter,  I  have  never  paid  much 
attention  to  the  raising  of  small  grain  ;  but  I 
think  it  highly  probable  that  none  of  our  country 
wheat  seeded  under  the  same  disadvantages  as  the 
parcel  from  which  these  specimens  have  been  pro- 
duced, would  have  succeeded  as  well. 

It  so  happened  that  I  did  not  receive  your  letter 
containing  I  think  about  a  wine  glass  full  of  the 
seed  imported  by  Judge  Bland,  until  late  in  Decem- 
ber, and  owing  to  the  frosts  which  in  that  month  were 
unusually  severe  I  did  not  sow  it  until  January.  Ear- 
ly in  March  it  made  its  appearance  above  ground,  yet 
looked  rather  unpromising  a.id  never  did  acquire  the 
healthy  appearance  of  my  crop  wheat,  which  this 
season  was  remarkably  fine.  Nevertheless,  in  its 
increase  it  has  far  exceeded  n?y  crop  wheat,  and  in- 
deed, the  utmost  expectation  of  all  who  saw  it ; 
for  from  about  half  a  gill's  sowing,  I  have  just 
measured  eleven  pints  and  a  half  of  clean  nice 
wheat.  This  is  an  astonishing  increase,  eighty 
five  for  one  ;  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  every 
head  was  cautiously  cutoff  with  my  pen-knife,  and 
as  carefully  rubbed  out  by  the  hand  ;  so,  that  I 
am  persuaded,  there  has  not  been  a  loss  of  fifty 
grains  in  my  whole  crop. — You  will  observe,  that  I 
have  sent  you  several  distinct  parcels  ;  with  discri- 
minating memoranda  attached  to  each.— These 
have  all  been  produced  from  the  small  stock  you 
sent  me,  and  have  been  preserved,  separately,  in 
in  order  to  ascertain,  I  y  another  seeding,  whether 
they  are  degenerate  shoots  or  sorts  of  grain  dif- 
fering from  the  predominant  kind,  which  answers 
Mr.  Seymour's  description  of  it,  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Farmer  of  the  13th  of  Au- 
gust.    On  thc  stent  the  Chile  wheat  Las  thv  up- 
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pearance  of  two  heads  growing  together,  and  not- 
withstanding many  of  the  top  grains  did  not  fill,  it 
still  had  a  much  greater  and  better  average  num- 
ber of  grains  than  my  crop  wheat, — as  soon  as  I 
can  procure  suitable  scales  and  weights,  I  shall  make 
some  experiments  to  ascertain  its  weight,  and  will 
advise  you  of  the  result.  —  Mr.  Dennis  Boyd  of  this 
county  had  a  small  quantity  of  the  seed,  sent  to 
him  for  trial,  which  he  sowed  in  drills  in  his  gar- 
den, and  after  it  came  up,  cultivated  it  with  the 
hoe. — I  saw  it  frequently  whilst  it  was  growing 
and  never  in  my  life  saw  any  wheat  so  luxuriant — 
unfortunately,  however,  when  the  ears  began  to 
shoot,  the  rose  hugs  attacked  it  with  desolating 
fury,  and  i  believe  Mr.  Boyd's  crop,  which  pro- 
mised much  better  than  mine,  has  not  turned  out 
as  well.  —With  the  exception  of  the  red  chaff 
bearded  wheat,  which  is  the  kind  we  make  altogeth- 
er with  us,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen 
any  so  little  tenacious  of  the  husk  or  chaff  as  the 
Chi!e  wheat.  1  shall  reserve  one  quart  of  it  to 
sow  in  the  spring,  although  I  do  nut  think  it  will 
answer  as  a  spring  grain,  and  the  balance  of  my 
eleven  pints  and  a  half  si.all  sow  this  fall  at  differ- 
ent times,  say,  the  middle  of  September  and  the 
first  and  middle  of  October.  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten to  mention,  that  notwithstanding  the  spring 
drought,  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  disease  from 
my  crop  wheat,  the  Chile  wheat  was  all  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  rust,  not  enough  so  as  to  injure  it 
materially,  but  quite  sufficient  to  shew  its  liability 
to  that  complaint 

For  curiosity  sake  I  send  you  an  unshelled  ear 
of  barley,  several  grains  of  which  came  up  amongst 
the  Chile  wheat,  and  were  imported  with  it. —  As 
it  appeared  to  thrive  well,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
it  may  e  cultivated  to  advantage  here. — 1  shall 
make  trial  of  what  I  have  ;  this  as  well  as  the 
wheal  may  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our  country  ; 
but  from  the  limited  range  of  the  experiments  yet 
made,  it  is  premature,  I  think,  to  conclude  an  opi- 
nion ;  but  let  those  who  have  the  seed,  make  a  full 
and  diversified  trial  of  it,  and  we  shall  then  know 
how  far  the  community  ought  to  be  obliged  to 
the  meritorious  citizen,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his 
public  duties,  had  the  p  ovidence  to  bring  it 
home  for  experiment,  in  the  climate  and  soil  of 
his  own  country. 

Very  respectfully, 

ROBERT  W.  BOWIE. 

Mataponi,  Sep.  5,  1819. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 

T'?E  SHOVEL  PLOUGH. 

Believing  that  the  utility  of  this  article,  fin  cul- 


Maryland  or  Virginia,)  it  being  so  simple,  and 
cheap,  and  particularly  well  adapted  to  their  mode 
of  culture 

Its  construction,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  so 
far  as  I  have  observed,  the  shovel  (or  part  that 
works  in  the  ground)  has  been  made  of  plated  iron, 
and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  width,  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  according  to  convenience,  or  fan- 
cy, and  bent  to  fancy,  also,  at  least  as  nearly  as 
could  be  effected  ;  but  this  operation  being  attend 
°A  with  some  difficulty,  it  was  not  always  done  so 
complete  as  was  desirable.  I  have  seen  some  made 
with  a  nib  on  the  point,  to  which  there  was  a  coul- 
ter attached  ;  this  construction  was  designed,  and 
used  in  working  land  on  which  there  was  a  sood 
(or  sward.)  The  manner  of  stocking  the  shovel 
['lough,  is  much  the  same  in  principle,  but  great 
difference  in  the  size  and  appearance  :  to  give  the 
shovel  a  proper  inclination,  requires  more  care  and 
attention  than  is  generally  given  to  that  part  of 
the  work,  for  on  that,  in  a  great  measure,  depends 
the  workiog  of  the  plough  ;  some  work  very  well, 
easy  both  for  the  horse  and  ploughman,  while 
others  work  exceedingly  bad,  hard  for  the  horse  and 
ploughman,  and  when  the  work  is  done,  it  is  not  to 
such  perfection  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  have  thought 
that  the  proportion  most  convenient  for  the  stock 
is  to  make  the  beam  about  four  and  a  half  feet 
long,  the  legg  (or  stock,  on  the  Lwerend  of  wh 
the  shovel  is  fastened,  and  this  is  performed  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  1  saw  one  that  I  suppose  had  been 
made  a  long  time,  which  had  a  socket  formed  by 
cutting  from  each  edge,  in  leaving  about  four  in- 
ches in  the  middle,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
top  ;  turning  these  wings  back,  forms  a  socket  in 
which  the  stock  is  fixed,  having  a  hole  made  about 
one  inch  below  the  socket,  through  which  the  brace 
rod  passes,  which  secures  the  shovel  on  the  stock. 
This  rod  passing  through  the  beam  at  a  considera- 
ble angle,  and  secured  by  a  screw,  prevents  the 
plough  from  straining  out  of  shape  ;  others  have 
seckets  made  of  a  bar  of  Iron  bent  and  rivetled  OB, 
through  which  the  leg  is  passed,  and  then  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  use  wedges  also,  in  order  to  secure  the 
shovel  on.  -'ome  are  put  on  by  means  of  two  screw 
bolts,  but  I  believe  one,  if  well  applied,  is  entirely 
sufficient,  if  the  top  of  the  shovel  is  let  right  against 
a  shoulder  made  in  the  leg  for  that  purpose,  the 
beam  to  be  let  into  the  leg  about  ten  inches  above 
the  shovel,  by  means  of  mortice  and  tenon,  a 
strong  round  put  through  the  legg  'or  stock)  cross 
wise  about  nineteen  inches  long,  and,  eight  above 
the  beam,  on  the  ends  of  which  the  handles  are 
fastened  about  sixteen  inches  from  the  end,  that  the 
ploughman  takes  hold  of;  the  other  end  fastened  to 
the  beam,  being  about  four  feet  in  length,  the  tim- 
ber being  proportioned  according  to  the  strength  ap- 
plied, will,  I  thiuk,  be  found  about  as  convenient 
a  construction  as  can  well  be  come  at. 

The  use  of  the  Shovel  Plough,  I  would  divide 
under  two  heads;  1st,  to  stir,  or  pulverize  the 
ground  ;  this  will  include  all  that  portion  of  la- 
bour   necessary    in   preparing  land    for   the    seed 


tivating  the  soil)  is   not  generally  so   well    known 

as  would  be  best  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 

especially,  after   having  understood  that  there   are 

some  sections  of  this  country,   and    such  too,   as 

are  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  where  the  shovel 

plough  is  not  used  at  all,    I  have   been  induced    to 

offer  some  reinaiks,  which  from  my  experience  and    (that  is  where   it  can  be  better  effected    with  the 

observation,    I   have  had  an  opportuity  of   making    shovel,    than   barshare,)    using  the    harrow    when 

both  on  the  construction,  use,  and  manner  of  using    and  where  occasion  may  require  ;  also,  in  tending 

that  article      I   haw^irdbavoured  to   learn  where    summer  crops,  such  as  corn,  tobacco,    potatoes, 

and  when  that  article  was  first  used,  and  who    was    cabbage,  &c    for  all  of  which,  especially  in  stiff 

its  constructor  ;  but  this  I  could  not  ascertain      I    land,  and  such  as  lays  rolling  or  inclined  (of  course 

uppase  it  to   have  been  constructed  by  some  plan-    very  liable  to  wash,)  the  shovel  plough,    is,    in  my 

ser,  (perhaps   in   the  lower  parts   of  the  state  of  opinion,  vastly  preferable  to  any  other  tool  that  I 


have  ever  since  seen  tried.  In  the  culture  of  corn 
especially,  the  harro.'  has  its  advocates,  in  all  its 
variety,  such  as  the  square  tooth,  the  flat  tooth, 
&.c.  all  of  which,  when  used,  amount  to  about  the 
same  thing  ;  that  is,  the  ground  has  been  harrow- 
ed only,  instead  of  being  ploughed  ;  a  mode  of 
culture,  which  in  my  opinion,  would  not  satisfy 
any  enterprising  farmer.  Another  article  intro- 
duced latterly,  called  the  Cultivator,  has  its  advo- 
cates also,  and  perhaps  in  some  situations,  it  may 
inswer  a  very  good  purpose  ;  but  in  such  as  above 
alluded  to,  I  have  been  told,  (which  accords  ex- 
actly with  my  opinion)  that  they  either  do  not  work 
the  ground  deep  enough,  or  they  work  the  horse  too 
hard.* — 2d  In  seeding  in  such  situations  as  above 
alluded  to,  when  the  ground  is  well  rotted,  with  a 
narrow  shovel,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  seeding  can 
be  effected  as  speedily  aud  more  perfectly  than  any 
other  way  that  I  have  seen  tried.  That  process 
leaves  the  ground  just  about  as  uneven  as  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  prevent  the  winter  form  injur- 
ing the  crop. 

The  mode  of  using  the  Shovel  Plough,  with  but 
a  small  exception,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  been 
nearly  the  same  ;  the  shovel  being  made  so  very 
wide,  renders  it  impossible  to  work  the  ground 
as  deep  as  is  necessary,  I  think  not  exceeding 
more  than  from  two  to  three  or  four  inches,  al- 
though so  shallow,  the  shovel  being  wide,  will 
form  quite  a  ridge  or  hill  about  the  corn,  whilst  the 
last  furrow  makes  quite  a  large  opening  in  the 
middle  or  between  the  rows  ;  the  consequence  is 
that  the  ridge,  or  hill,  has  a  considerable  tendency 
to  conduct  the  water  away  from  about  the  roots  of 
the  corn,  and  getting  into  the  large  middle  furrow, 
finds  its  way  out  of  the  field,  thus  oftentimes, 
quite  a  refreshing  shower  will  pass  off  from  a  corn 
field,  especially  if  t lie  ground  lies  much  inclined, 
without  doing  the  crop  much  good.  Again,  a  verv 
heavy  shower,  where  the  ground  is  worked  so 
shallow  and  fine,  will  fill  it  so  full  of  water,  that 
nearly  al  will  run  off  together  This  is  a  griev- 
ous circumstance  ;  first,  it  impoverishes  the  ground 
and  renders  it  more  subject  to  drought,  and  diffi- 
cult to  work  ;  secondly,  the  crop  is  left  in  dis- 
tress ;  for  where  the  ground  lies  inclined,  the 
pulverized  earth  washes  off,  and  where  it  lies  low 
and  flat,  it  washes  on,  so  that  the  crop  suffers  in 
either  situation.     Believing  this  to   be  the   most 

•  The  remarks  of  our  respected  correspondent, 
seem  to  us  in  most  particulars,  to  be  well  founded  and 
deserving  attention  ;  but  he  must  excuse  us  tor  repel- 

ng  his  a'tack  on  one  of  our  favorite  implements,  the 
CULTIVATOR,  which  if  he  has  not  absolutely  con- 
demned, he  has  at  least  "  datn'd  with  Faint  praise." 
Under  various  circumstances,  we  look  upon  the  culti- 
vator, as  one  of  the  most  efficient  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  the  skilful  farmer. -The  case,  wherein  we 
have  ourselves  used  it  with  admirable  advantage  and 
effect,  is  for  pulverising  stiff  cloddy  ground. — It  is  of- 
ten found  impracticable  to  pulverise  such  land  com- 
pletely with  the  plough  alone,  in  which  case,  the  far- 
mer should  have  his  roller  and  oxen  at  hand.  The  clods 
not  broken  by  the  roller  will  be  pressed  and  fixed  fast 
within  the  finer  earth  surrounding  them.    The  Cultiva- 

or  follows  then  immediately  after  the  roller,  and 
every  clod  is  completely  reduced,  leaving  the  whole 
field  smooth,  and  in  beautiful  order  for  any  subse- 
quent use. — The  teeth  of  the  Cultivator  should  be 
made  ;  the  bottom  about  the  shape  and  size  of  a  colt's 
foot,  the  blade  inclining  like  a  coulter  of  a  plough, 
sharpened  and  steeled,  and  fastened  over  the  top  of 
the  frame  by  means  of  a  cap  to  fit  the  screw,  cut  in  the 
top  of  each  tooth,  so  that  they  may  be  let  down  or 
raised  to  run  deep  or  shallow. 
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conimou  mode  of  using  tbc  Shovel  Plough,  I  do  not 
wonder  at  all,  that  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
it  should  be  so  little  regarded  as  an  useful  article, 
and  in  others  not  used  at  all,  none  of  whose  ad- 
venturers thinking  them  worth  introducing  into 
their  own  respective  neighbourhoods,  having  seen 
their  effects  as  above  described,  they  of  course 
could  not  recommend  their  use. 

From   experience   and  observation,   I  have    rea- 
son to   belive,    that  there    has    beeen    some    im 
provements     made     in    the    construction    of     the 
Shovel  Plough,  which  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those,  that  are  in  the  habit  of  using  them,  and  that 
also  would  promote  their  introduction,  where   they 
have  not  been  used  at  all  ;  that  is,  just  simply  to 
reduce  their  width,   make  them  narrower  ;   instead 
of  sixteeu   inches  in   width,  make   them   only  six, 
and  then  endeavour   to  work   the  ground  as   much 
deeper,  as  the  same   strength  applied  is  able  to   ef- 
fect.    It  will  be  found,    that  the  difference  in  depth 
will  be  very  considerable,  whilst  in  width  it  will  be 
less  than   could  well  be  imagined.     I  think    that  in 
a  tolerable   wide  row  of   corn,    it  would   only  need 
one    furrow   more,  and   then  the  ground  would    be 
worked  so  much    more  effectually,    that  it  would  be 
less  liable    to  drought,    less  liable  to  wash,   more 
thoroughly  cleansed  of  weeds  and  trash    and,    above 
all,  producing    a  much  better  crop,   besides  leaving 
the  land  much  better  prepared  for   the  after  crop  of 
small  grain  and  clover  ^or  grass.)   In  recommending 
such  a  material  alteration,  I  am  quite  aware  of  the 
strength  and  force  of  argument  necessary,    in  order 
to  convince  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
habit    of  using   them  in   their  usual  form,   of  their 
being  made  any  better  :  here  I  can  speak   from  ex- 
perience also  ;    for  when  I  first  had  a  shovel  madp 
for    a   plough,   I  thougln    there   inig  t    be  as  muc'. 
convenience  in  using  the  middle  size,    and  had  mine 
made    fourteen  inches  in  width,  and  used   such  for 
several   years  :  but   becoming    dissatisfied  with  the 
effects,   !  inquired  for  a  remedy,    and  was  told  that 
some   of  my  acquaintances  were  using  those    that 
were   much   narrower,    than  some  had    been   used, 
that  were   or.ly  four  and  an  half   inches  wide,    and 
that  the   operation  was  to  good  satisfaction,  hut  it 
was   in   very  stony  giound.     However,    1    gave  it 
but  little  credit,   being  satisfied  in  my  mind,   that  a 
shovel   of  that  width  would    not  be  worth  havino-  in 
any  siiuation      But  after  some  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  had    ODe    made  only  ten  inc  ies   wide,   and 
used   it — was  much    better    pleased  with  it,    than 
any  I    had   seen  before      I  then   concluded   to  try 
one  only  six   nrhes   wide,   which,   when  put  in  ope- 
ration, pleased  me  very  well,  and  such  i  have  con- 
tinued to  use  since,   and   like  them  much  the  best, 
either   lor  pulverising  the    ground,  tending  a  crop 
or  seeding  in  grain. 


Extracts  from  a  Compendious  Diction- 
ary of  the   Veterinary  Art. 

[Continued  from  No.  24— p.     188.] 

Back,  Galled.  Accidents  of  this  kind  ought  never 
to  occur,  because  it  is  almost  always  a  consequent 
of  inattention  in  those  who  have  the  management  of 
the  saddle  or  harness.  Before  a  journey  is  underta- 
ken, therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  carefully 
the  saddle  or  harness,  and  repeat  the  examination  from 
time  to  time  until  the  journey  is  finish  d.  When  anv 
swelling  or  tenderness  is  observed  about  the  horse's 
back  or  shoulder,  let  it  be  frequently  bathed  with  the 
following  lotion  : 


Gouhir  ;'s  Extract,  half  an  ounce. 
Vinegar,  four  ounces. 
Water,  one  pint. — Mix. 
If  the  skin  has  been  so  bruised  as  to  cause  a  sitfast, 
or  hard  dark-coloured    scab,    let  it    be    rubbed    twice 
or  three  times  a  day  with  camphorated  mercurial  oint- 
ment, until  it  is  loosened  sufficiently  to  be  taken  off  ; 
some  force  is  generally  required  to  effect  this,  and  the 
knife  is  often  ibund  necessary  to  separate  some  parts. 
When  the  sitfast   is  removed,   dress  the  sore  twice  or 
three  times  with  a  mixture  of  burnt  alum  and  red  pre- 
cipitate, and  afterward  with  tbe  following  ointment  : 
Saturine  ointment,  four  ounces. 
Finely  powdered  alum,  one  ounce. — Mix. 
No  application  can  be  of  service  in  galled  back,    if 
the  pressure  which   originally  produced  it  is  continu- 
ed ;  in   such    cases  troublesome    abscesses  may  form, 
and  it  is  often  from  such  cruel   negligence  that  fistula 
in  the  withers  is  produced. 

Back-raring.  An  operation  so  called  by  farriers, 
which  consist  in  introducing  the  hand  into  the  horse's 
fundament,  to  draw  off  any  hard  dung  that  may  be  in 
the  gut.  The  operation  is  sometimes  required  co  as- 
ertain  the  state  of  the  dung,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  laxative  medicine  is  necessary  or  not.  When 
the  bladder  is  distended  with  urine,  it  may  be  distinct- 
ly felt  in  this  way.     See  Bladder,  Disease's  of. 

Ball.  The  best  form  in  which  medicine  can  be 
given  to  the  horse.  A  little  practice  will  enable  the 
croom  to  give  balls  without  the  assistance  of  the  bal- 
ling-iron  ;  though  there  are  cases,  perhaps  in  which 
this  instrument  is  necessary.  Bails,  unless  composed 
of  very  heavy  ingredients,  such  as  antimomr,  should 
not  exceed  one  ounce  and  a  half  in  weight,' and  their 
I  inn  should  be  more  oblong  than  that  of  an  egg.  Sy. 
rup  is  usually  directed  for  forming  powders  into  balls, 
but  molassfs  w.ll  do  just  as  well.  Powders  that  do  not 
cohere  readily  require  strong  mucilage  for  this  pur 
pose  ;  and  resinous  powders  require  balsams,  turpen- 
tines, or  soap 

VV.ien  many  balls  are  made  it  one  time,  great  cM-e 
should  be  taken  in  mixing  the  powders  before  the 
mass  is  formed,  that  each  ball  may  contain  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  several  ingredients.— The  prescrip- 
tions for  cordial,  alterative,  purgative,  and  other  balls, 
will  be  fmind  under  their  respective  heads. 

Ga.tdabe.  Strips  of  linen  or  flannel  about  three 
or  four  i.irhes  wide  They  are  generally  employed 
for  habitual  swelling  of  the  legs,  and  sometimes  as  a 
p  .11. ative  in  windgalls,  and  weakness  of  the  fetlock 
joints.  The  length  of  the  bandage  must  be  deter- 
•.'.uedby  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  ;  for 
the  legs  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  two  yards.  The 
.fficacyof  bandages  depr  nds  much  upon  their  being 
properly  applied  ;  the  first  turn  of  the  bandage  should 
be  downward,  and  immediately  under  the  fetlock 
joint  ;  from  thence,  passing  obliquely  upward  over  the 
front  of  the  joint,  it  is  brought  down  again  in  the 
form  of  a  figure  of  eight,  and  then  continued  up  the 
ieg  A  bandage  should  be  moderately  tight,  so  as  to 
support  the  joint,  without  impeding  the  circulation, 
and  causing  swelling  above  the  bandage  ;  it  should 
be  so  applied  also,  as  to  press  equally  on  every  part. 
Adhesive  planers  are  sometimes  employed  as  banda- 
ges.    See  Charges. 

Bathisb.  Both  cold  and  warm  bathing  have  been 
tried  without  effect  in  locked  jaw.  Cold'  bathing,  or 
making  ahorse  swim  in  a  river  or  in  salt-water,  has 
been  recommendtd  as  a  remedy  in  shoulder  strain, 
but  I  have  never  known  it  do  any  good.  It  mav  be 
worth  while  however  to  give  it  a  trial  in  lam  iiess 
that  have  resisted  other  remdies,  and  are  supposed 
to  depend  on  some  injury  of  the  shoulder;  I  have 
heard  that  in  one  instance  it  was  employed  with  suc- 
cess by  Mr   Morecoft  in  a  case  of  lc  ked  jaw. 

Bat  Blriues  are  sometimes  used  in  horse  medicine 
as  an  aromat.c  stimulant.  The  dose  from  one  ounce 
to  two  ounces.  They  an  an  ingredient  in  the  'ele. 
brated  stomachic  powder  of  farrieis  nanud  Diapent. 
Beiladosa,  or  Deadly  Night-shade  A  powerful 
narcotic,  rarely  used  in  veterinary  practice,  except 
in  certain  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  pupil  of  which  it 
has  the  extraordinary  power  of  dilating  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  when  a  small  quantitv  is  placed  between  \^"\ 
or  rather  under  die  lids.     See  Eye, 


by  the  liver,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  by  tin  biliary 
duct  to  the  intestines.  The  bile  serves  as  a  constant 
stimulus  to  the  intestines,  thereby  promoting  in  them 
that  kind  of  motion  termed  peristaltic,  by  which  the 
useless  parts  of  the  food  are  propelled  through  them 
and  evacuated.     See  Liver,  Digestion,  Nutrition. 

Bishoi-ping.  When  artificial  marks  are  made  in 
the  horse's  teeth,  to  make  him  appear  younger  than 
he  really  is,  he  is  said  to  be  bishopped,  and  the  opera, 
ration  is  termed  bishopping  ;  it  consists  in  making  a 
small  orifice  with  a  graver  in  each  of  the  corner  teeth 
resembling  in  situation  and  form  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  natural  marks,  which  are  found  in  these  teeth  when 
a  horse  is  six,  or  between  six  and  seven  years  old  ; 
they  are  then  touched  with  a  small  hot  iron  to  imi- 
tate the  brown  colour  of  the  natural  mark.  How- 
ever dexterously  this  operation  may  be  performed, 
it  is  easily  discovered  by  a  person  accustomed  to  ex- 
amine the  teeth  of  horses  :  and  such  as  have  not  had 
this  advantage,  may  observe  a  want  of  correspon- 
dence in  the  state  of  the  tushes,  or  the  marks  of  the 
upper  teeth  ;  and  if  the  horse's  age  is  considerable,  it 
may  be  known  by  his  general  appearence,  by  gray 
hairs  over  the  eyes  and  about  the  forehead,  by  the 
teeth  being  much  longer  than  in  young  horses,  and 
approaching  more  to  the  horizontal  position  In  black 
horses,  I  have  known  the  grey  hairs  concealed  by 
means  of  black  powder,  which  was  discovered  by 
passing  the  band  over  the  eyes.     See  Jlge. 

Bites,  Venomnus.  The  bite  of  a  viper  is  sometimes 
attended,  not  only  with  considerable  swelling  about 
the  wounded  part,  hut  with  symptons  of  fever  or 
general  indisposition  also.  A  great  variety  of  reme- 
dies have  been  prescribed  by  writers  on  farriery, 
beginning  with  old  Mascal,  whose  book  is  dated  1633. 
He  advises,  after  bleeding  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
to  "  take  a  young  cock,  (some  take  hut  a  pigeon,) 
and  cleaving  it  in  the  midst,  clap  it  hot  to  the  wound." 
The  renowned  Gervase  Markham  advises  the  same  ; 
and  adds,  some  farriers  apply  hogs'  dung  to  the  part. 
tAs  soon  as  ihe accident  is  perceived,  a  moderate  quan- 
aity  of  blood  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  neck  vein, 
about  one  ounce  of  nitre  given  morning  and  evening, 
and  the  swollen  parts  almost  cons:antly  fomented  with 
t  decoction  of  bitter  herbs.  Should  the  swelling  con- 
linue,  let  the  part  be  well  rubbed  with  the  folowing 
iniment. 

Soap  liniment,  two  ounces. 
Olive  oil,  one  ounce  and  a  half- 
Liquid  ammonia,  half  an  ounce. — Mix. 
Solleysel    informs  us,  that  "there    are    certain  ve- 
nomous   creatures   resembling   mice,   which  breed    in 
rotten  straw,    the  bitings  of  which  are  fatal  to  horses 
and  dogs,   and  when  cats  eat  them  they  die  in  a  kind 
of  consumption."     These  formidable  mice  are  termed 
Shrew    or    Shrove    Mice  by  old    farriers.      Mr.     John 
Lawrence  affirms  he  has  "  often  seen  thrm  ;  that  they 
have  a  snout  like  a   hog,   that  their  bite  is  venomous, 
and  though  a  cat  will  kill,  he  never  eats  them." 
[To  be  continucdl 


FROM  TH'S  AURORA. 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  friendly  to 
\merican  manufactures,  was  held  in  the  State 
Mouse  yard,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  fourth  of 
September  : — 

M'ithew  Lawler,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 

Condy  Ragukt.  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read,  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  me- 
morial to  congress,  reported  the  same,  which, 
having  been  read,  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Whereupon,  it  was  Resolved',  That  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  same  be  printed  for  distribution  ; 
that  the  printers  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  re-publish  it  :  and 


h  it 
a  committee  of  five  persons,  from  each  ward 
Bile,  or  Gall      A  saponaceous  dark-coloured  fluid  I  °*  "'^  city,  and  each  district  of  the  COUIlty,  be  ap- 
of  an  intensely  bitter  taste  :  it  is  secreted  or  formed   pointed  to  procure  signatures. 
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Resolved,  That  the  chairman  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  persons,  to  make  the  appoint- 
ments for  the  ward  anil  district   committees. 

This  duty  having  heen  performed,  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  procure  information  reative|to 
the  st:ite  of  the  manufactures  in  the  city  and 
precincts,  made  a  report. 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  2 1st  of  Au- 
gust, to  report  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  Soci- 
ety for  the  promotion  of  American  Manufac- 
tures, reporteJ  the  following  : 

Constitution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  American  Manufactures. 

PREAMBLE. 
The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  derived  from  the  labour  of 
the  people  who  compose  it  ;  and,  as  the  general  reve- 
nue will  be  great  or  small  according-  to  the  quantity  of 
produ  tive  industry  that  is  set  in  motion,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance,  that  the  public  prosperity  be  not  suf- 
fered to  languish  for  the  want  of  timely  support 
Amongst  the  means  of  producing  the  most  profitable 
results,  the  protection  of  our  declining  inamif  .cturcs 
with  the  steady  employment  of  that  portion  of  our  po- 
pultaion,  who,  by  their  habits  and  dispositions,  are  un- 
qualified for  agricultural  or  commercial  pursuits,  stands 
conspicuous.  But  manufactures  to  withstand  the 
for<  ed  competition  of  foreign  countries,  must  be  pa- 
tronized, in  there  infancy,  by  the  laws  or  by  the  pa- 
triotic feelings  of  the  people  ;  and  perhaps  no  better 
mode  is  presented,  to  give  them  duration  and  satability, 
than  a  voluntary  engagement,  on  the  part  of  our  citi- 
zens, to  give  a  preference  in  their  expenditures,  to  tlie 
products  of  each  other's  labour.  By  such  a  mtasure. 
they  will  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  social  compact 
render  their  country  truly  independent  ;  and  by  stand- 
ing in  the  mutual  relation  of  producers  and  consumers, 
they  can  apportion,  with  a  regularity  hitherto  imprac 
tieable,  the  supply  to  the  demand,  and  increace  them 
both  to  any  reasonable  extent,  which  their  comforts 
may  require 

With  the  view  of  hastening  the  adoption  of  a  policy, 
upon  which  tho  destinies  of  a  gr  at  portion  of  our 
fellow  citizens  must  hereafter  depend,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  measures,  which,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will 
be  pursued  at  no  distant  day,  by  the  government,  a 
number  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia have  formed  an  association,  which  has  adopted 
for  its  government,  the  follow. ng  constitution  : 

Article  I.  This  associalion  shall  be  called  "  The 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Ame- 
rican Manufactures  ;"  and  shall  consist  of  such 
persons  residing  within  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
shall  subscr.be  thrse  articles,  and  pay  the  Treasurer 
the  sum  of  fifty  cents. 

Art.  II.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  Pre- 
sident, two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  and  Secre- 
tary, who  shall  be  elected  annually  on  the  first  Mon 
day  in  the  month  of  October,  between  the  hours  of 
four  an  eight,  P.  M.  at  the  county  court-house,  or  such 
other  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Society. 
There  shall  also  be  elected,  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
a  standing  committee,  to  consist  of  thirty  members, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  officers  above  mention- 
ed, shall  constitute  "  A  Board  of  vlanufactures,"  with 
power  to  appoint  from  their  number,  committees  for 
the  purpose  of  correspondence,  for  the  collection  of 
in''  ■  m  ition,  and  for  sucli  other  objects  as  shall  be  cal 
culaied  to  promote  the  intentions  of  the  association. 

Art.  Ill  The  stated  meetings  of  the  Society  shall 
be  held  quarterly,  viz  :  on  the  first  Monday  of  the 
months  ot  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  at  such 
places  as  shall  be  established  by  resolution.  Special 
meetings  shall  also  be  called  by  the  President,  when- 
ever  he  may  deem  it  expedient,  or  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  any  twelve  members.  Three  days'  notice  for 
tbe  meetings  shall  be  gi\en  in  at  least  four  daily  pa- 
pers     Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Art  IV.  Every  member  of  this  association  pledges 
himself  to  give  a  preference  to  American  manufac- 
tures, over  the  manufactures  of  any  foreign  nation, 
whenever  they  can  be  procured,  of  a  good  quality  and 
at  a  fair  price. 


Art.  V.  The  Board  of  Manulactures  shall  exhibit 
to  the  Society,  whenever  called  upon  so  to  do,  after 
reasonable  notice,  a  statement  of  their  proceedings, 
together  with  such  other  information,  as  may  be  re- 
quired, relative  to  the  objects  of  the  association. 

Art.  VI.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  trea- 
sury, but  by  an  order  of  the  presiding  officer  of  a 
general  meeting,  in  conformity  to  a  resolution  of  such 
meeting. 

Art.  VII.  The  Society  may  establish  by-laws  for  its 
government,  and  may  make  any  alteration  or  amend- 
ment to  this  constitution,  by  the  concurrence  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  present  at  a  stated  meeting  ; 
such  alterations  or  amendments  having  been  proposed 
at  a  previous  stated  meeting. 

Whereupon  it  wa9,  on  motion,  Resolved,  Thift 
the  same  be  adopted,  ancj  that  the  ward  and  dis- 
trict committees  appointed  to  procure  sign  tures 
to  the  memorial,  be  also  instructed  to  obtain 
subscribers  to  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
oresented  to  the  chairman  and  secretary,  lor  thei' 
attention  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  ; 
and  to  the  committees  appointed  at  the  last  meet 
ing,  respectively,  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  they  have  attended  to  the  duties  assigned 
them. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing be  punlished  in  all  the  papers  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia. 

Resolved,  J'hat  this  meeting  adjourn,  to  meet 
at  the  county  court  house,  on  Saturday  the  25th 
.-epteinher,  at4o'clock,  P.  M  to  hear  the  lur- 
their  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  pro- 
cure information  relative  to  the  state  ol  manu- 
factures. 

MATHEW  LAWLER,   Chairman. 
CONDY  UAGUET,  Secretary. 


From  Newbury  Agricultural  Society,  about  I2i) 
weight  of  each. 

From  Vassalborough  Agricultural  Society,  about  ICO 
weight  of  butter. 

The  Rev  Mr.  Packard  of  Marlborough,  made  an  an- 
swer to  the  question,  which  we  wish  was  pasted  up  in 
every  dairy  in  the  state  :-r*t  The  last  year,  said  lie 
(17'J9)ihree  cows  in  this  town  produced  278  pounds  of 
butter.  If  their  c  lives  had  been  taken  from  them  at  a 
week  old,  they  would  have  made  451  pounds  of  butter. 
Those  three  coins  were  a  more  productive  dairy  than  six 
usually  are,  With  ordinary  feed-  Farmers  egreginusly 
mistake,  when  they  overstock  their  farms.  Were  dai- 
ries always  estimated  by  the  pails  of  milk  they  produced, 
instead  of  the  number  of  cows,  many  farmer's  wives,  in- 
stead of  asking  their  husbands  to  buy  another  caw, 
would  urge  him  to  sell  two  to  enrich  the  dairy." 

In  this  sentiment  the  Trustees  are  fully  of  accord 
with  Mr  Packard  ;  and  they  earnestly  desire  to  see  the 
cows  better  kept,  which  will  soon  improve  their  quality. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  exhibit,  that  Major  Wheeler's 
product  was  very  far  above  the  average,  and  well  wor- 
thy of  notice.] 

Framingham,  December  22,  18 IT. 
Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  the  18th  instant  came  to 
ham!,  wherein  you  wish  information  respecting 
ny  dairy.  Last  spring  I  had  six  cows,  and  the 
latter  end  of  May  I  killed  off  the  calves,  and  sold 
them  at  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  each,  ma- 
king g.il.  The  latter  end  of  June,  I  bought  a 
small  cow  and  calf;  after  keeping  the  calf  3  1-2 


FHOM  THE     MASSACHUSETTS  AQUICDLTURAB    JOURXAL. 

A  PROFITABLE  DAIRY. 

It  may  appear  to  some  of  our  readers  a  little  singular, 
1  hat  we  should  have  requested  major  Wheeler  to  furnish 
an  account  of  the  produce  of  his  cows  for  publication 
Those  who  have  seen,  in  our  last  number,  the  account 
of  the  produce  of  an  English  cow,  amounting  to  600  Ins. 
of  butter  in  a  year,  and  of  the  Oakes,  or  Denver.,  cow, 
whose  produce  was  500,  may  be  disposed  to  think  lit- 
tle of  Mr  Wheeler's  statement  But  the  trustees 
thought  it  would  be  of  more  consequence,  and  would 
be  more  likely  to  produce  a  spirit  of  emulation,  to  pub- 
lish an  account  of  a  moderate  experiment,  within  the 
reach  of  every  farmer,  than  merely  to  exhibit  a  few 
examples  of  most  uncommon  occurrences.  The  cases 
above  referred  to,  were  almost  prodigies,  and  were 
inserted  rather  to  show  what  very  extraordinary  cows, 
with  still  more  extraordinary  feed,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. They  have  some  tendency  to  prove  the  im- 
portance of  gtttmga  fcood  breed  of  cows,  and  of  being 
more  liberal  in  the  manner  of  feeding  them. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  case  is  of  another  sort  It  is  an  ex- 
hibition of  profit  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  treatment, 
except  that  Mr  Wheeler  appears  to  have  been  uncom- 
monly attentive  to  manuring  his  pasture  land,  having 
for  many  years,  successively  diessed  it  with  plaster  of 
Paris. 

To  shew  that  Mr.  Wheeler's  product  is  uncommon 
for  our  couutry,  we  shall  here  insert  the  answers  which 
have  been  repeatedly  made  to  the  Society's  question 
How  much  butter  is  anually  made  from  a  cow,  and 
how  much  skim-milk  cheese  from  the  same  cow  .' 

From  Brooklyn  the  answer  was  70  pounds  of  butter 
and  50  pounds  of  skim-milk  cheese. 

From  the  Middlesex  and  Sturbridge  Societies,  70 
weight  of  butter,  and  as  much  weight  ol' cheese. 

From  the  Shrewsbury  U.  Agricultural  society,  thai 
a  medium  cow  will  give  loG  pounds  of  butter,  and  150 
weight  of  skim-milk  cheeaei 


weeks,  sold  the  calf  for  ten  dollars. 

During  the  months,  commencing  the  lat- 
ter end  of  May  and  ending  in  Novem- 
ber, which  is  six  months,  I  made  b4l 
1  2  pounds  of  butter,  which  our  mar- 
ketter  returned,  on  an  average, » 27" 
cents  per  pound,  which  amounts  to  the 
sum  of 

In  the  same  time  I  made  1300  pounds  of 
skim-milk  cheese,  which  I  sold  at  6  1-4 
cents  per  pound,  making 


glO 


234  20 


84  50 


Total 8399  70 

Further  account.  In  the  month  of  December, 
I  gather  d  cream  enough  to  have  made  fifty  weight 
of  butter  ;  but  for  want  of  knowledge  in  prepar- 
ing the  cream  in  cold  weather,  and  of  much  la- 
bour lost,  could  not  make  it  into  hotter,  and  had 
to  make  other  use  of  the  crea  n.  The  above  num- 
ber of  cows,  with  one  large  yoke  of  oxen,  were 
on  about  eighteen  acres  of  pasturing  until  after 
we  had  done  our  haying,  and  the  feed  had  grown 
from  the  mowing.  The  pasture  is  land  where  I 
have  pastured  for  several  years,  and  excepting  the 
two  last  years,  have  made  free  use  of  plaster, 
say  about  three  bushels  to  an  acre,  three  acres 
of  which  is  low  and  cold,  and  produced  but  little 

feed 1  am,  &c. 

ABNEU  WHEELER. 

R.  Sullivan,  Esq.. 


FROM    THE  PXOCSH  BOT. 

FATTING  CATTLE. 

Ma.  Uomispck, 

1  have  lately  read  an  essay  of  Mb.  Landow,  ofCon*- 
necticut,  on  what  he  deems  the  cheapest  method  of 
preparing  cattle  for  the  stall,  the  substance  of  which 
is  here  given. 

In  the  winter  of  1817  Mr-  L.  fatted  an  ox,  and  a 
heifer,  in  a  way  that  he  found  cheaper  than  even  com- 
mon keeping.  He  fatted  the  heifer  first  Her  food 
for  the  purpose  was  chopped  straw,  scalded  and  sea- 
soned with  salt,  to  which  was  added  a  little  meal  of 
Indian  corn  and  oats,  and  a  small  allowance  of  oil 
cake,  or  boiled  flax-seed— the  whole  mixed  up  so  as 
to  form  a  mash.    Of  this  about  thr««  peek*  was  given 
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at  a  time.     In  falting-  the  heifer,  she  only  eat  about  a 

bushel  of  boiled  flax-seed.     Some  boiled  hay  was  also 

given   her      The  ox   was  afterwards  failed   in   pretty 

much  the  same  manner,  as   nearly  as  we  are   able  to 

understand   the  report  of  the  two  cases  ;  for   Mr.  L.  | 

appears   to  have   been   mire  of   an   adept   in   fattin 

than  in  describing  the  manner  with  clearness  and  pre-    vancin 

cision.     According  to    this   account,   however,    it  ap  I       .til-' 

pears  that  his  profits  in  pursuing  this  mode  was  very  j       Ibis  week  the  uemand  bas  been  extensive,  and 

uncommon,  and  he  says  that  the  fatting  of  these  cat  i  sales  have   been  made   at   an  improvement   of  I  -2d 

tie  afforded  him  more  clear  profit,  than  he  had  deriv- 1  per   ]D     upon  t|18   prices  0f  |ast   y,^  — rye  CQnsi 


continued  depressed,  and  prices  weekly  declined 
until  the  end  of  last  mouth,  when  confidence  be- 
came in  some  measure  restored,  a  demand  for  ex- 
portation took  place,  speculators  appeared  iu  the 
market,  and  prices  have  since  been  gradually  ad- 


ed  from  all  the  cattle  he  had  ever  before  fatted.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  that  he  considerably  more  than 
doubled  the  price  of  his  cattle  in  fatting  them,  and 
that  the  expense  of  it  was  very  inconsiderable. 

This  being  the  usual  time  for  commencing  the  busi- 
ness of  fatting  for  the  winter  store,  I  have  tho'ighl  pro- 
per to  exmbit  the  plan  of  Mr.  L  from  a  belief  that  it 
is  excellently  adapted  for  falling  cattle  with  the  least 
expense.  It  will  readily  be  perceived,  however,  that 
the  fall  pasture  is  calculated  to  obviate  the  expense  of 
using  boiled  hay  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  good 
hay  is  steam-boiled,  which  may  be  dona  with  a  little 
expense,  it  is  just  as  nutritious  for  cattle  as  when  in 
its  green  state.  A  PLOUGH  BOY. 


(Communicated  for  the  Federal  Gazette.) 
Extract  of  a  letter,  dated 

Liverpool,  3lstJuly. 

The  import  of  Cotton  into  the  kingdom  from  the 

1st  January  to  the  24th  July,  was — 

From  the  U.  States  and  iNew-Orleans      167,599 

Brazil  68,579 

West  Indies  22,872 

East  Iudies  130,255 


The  stock  of  Cotton  in  the.  kingdom 
instant,  was  computed  to  be — 
Sea  Island 
Uplands 
New-Orleans 
Brazils 
West  India 
East  India 


The  stock  on  1st  July  1818,  was 


399,305 
on  the  1st 

7,300 
55,450 
20,103 
39,751 

22,225 
250,998 


494,827 
248,800 


Shewing  an  increase  of  156,027  bags 

— but  this  increase  is  almost  entirely  in  East  India 
Cotton. 

Since  the  1st  inst.  aboot  30,000  bags  have  been 
imported  into  the  kingdom,  and  about  the  same 
quantity  has  been  consumed — consequently  the 
stock  in  the  kingdom  remains  about  the  same  as  it 
was  on  the  1st  instant,  viz  404,000  bags,  but  of 
this  8000  have  been  purchased  by  speculators 
during  the  present  month. 

The  consumption  of  Cotton  this  year,  we  be 
lieve,  has  been  greater  than  heretofore,  and  par- 
ticularly of  American  cottons,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  low  prices  of  these  descriptions 
having  induced  the  manufacturers  to  make  use  of 
them  in  preference  to  Kast  India  cottons  This 
circumstance  will  tend  to  maintain  the  demand  for 
Uplands,  Orleans  and  Tennessees,  and  the  low 
prices  at  which  the  manufactured  article  is  now  to 
be  had,  is  likewise  in  favour  of  the  present  extend- 
ed consumption,  and  probably  may  produce  a  fur- 
ther increase.  It  ought  to  be  considered,  how 
ever,  that  the  very  heavy  stock  of  Kast  India  cot- 
tons will  operate  as  .some  check  upon  any  great  ad- 
vance in  prices. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  market 


der  tha  imp  oveineut  from  the  lowest  point  to  be  as 
follows:  inferiour  qualities  about  1-4  only — mid- 
dling do.  1  -2d  a  Id;  good  do.  about  Ida  i  l-2d 
— fine  do.   ab  >ut  3d  per  lb. 

The  rainy  and  uncercain  weather  which  we 
lately  experienced,  had  the  effect  of  producing  a 
speculative  demand  for  wheat  aud  flour,  and  prices 
a;lv3iced  a  litile  ;  but  the  file  weather  we  hare 
had  for  a  week  past,  has  checked  the  demand,  and 
prices  are  again  receding  The  average  prices  of 
wheat  for  the  last  two  weeks,  (being  two  of  the 
six,  which  decide  the  opening  of  the  ports)  are 
only  74s  aud  74s  lOd  per  quarter — f.om  which  it 
appears  almost  certain,  that  the  ports  will  continue 
shut  for  the  next  three  months  after  the  15th  of 
August  ;  hut  whether  they  will  open  subsequent  to 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  is  a  question  that  de- 
pends upou  the  result  of  the  approaching  harvest. 
The  crops  at  present  look  uncommonly  well,  and 
there  certainly  is  every  appearance  of  a  productive 
harvest.  Already  it  has  commenced  in  the  souM, 
and  if  the  present  favourable  weather  should  con- 
tinue a  fortnight,  considerable  progress  will  have 
been  made  in  the  southern  counties 

The  stock  of  tobacco  here  is  about  6400  hhds. 
During  the  whole  of  the  year,  this  artiJe  has  been 
very  heavy  on  the  market,  and  prices  have  betn 
gradually  declining  ;  bui  we  are  now  inclined  to 
think,  they  are  about  their  lowest  point,  and  though 
we  do  not  look  forward  to  any  material  improve- 
ment, yet  we  are  of  opinion,  they  will  command  a 
readier  sale  than  they  have  done,  particularly  the 
nner  qualities. 

The  stock  of  Carolina  rice  here  is  very  mode- 
rate, and  the  demand  is  steady.  By  the  late  act, 
there  is  a  reduction  in  the  duty  of  5s  per  cwt. 

Of  ashes,  the  stock  is  pretty  heavy,  and  the  de- 
mand is  not1  risk,  but  as  the  prices  are  moderate, 
we  do  not  anticipate  any  material  reduction. 

The  import  of  turpentine  thi  -  year  is  2000  bbls. 
less,  and  of  tar  10,000  bbls.  less  than  the  import 
up  to  the  same  peiion  last  year  The  present  pri- 
ces of  turpentine  are  about  4s  per  cwt  less  than  at 
that  time,  and  those  of  tar  are  nearly  the  same. 
Both  meet  a  ready  sale  at  our  quotations. 

\  very  large  quantity  of  querciiron  bark  was 
purchased  some  time  ago  on  speculation,  which  still 
continues  in  the  hands  of  the  buyers  ;  and  thus  a 
hea»y  stock  remaining  for  consumption,  the  arti- 
cle is  generally  dull,  and  none  but  the  fine  qualities 
are  saleable. 

An  act  was  passed  the  2d  inst.  consolidating  the 
duties  on  the  importation  of  goods.  Tiie  altera- 
tion is  of  little  importance,  excepting  a  reduction 
of  5s  per  cwt.  in  lhe>  duty  on  rice,  and,  that  in 
place  of  Id  per  lb.  on  cotton,  the  duty  afier  the 
filth  of  January  next,  will  he  six  per  cent,  ad  va- 
loium. 

We  are  respectfully, 

Your  most  obedient  servants, 
HUGHES,  DUNCAN  &  CO 


FACE    ij)7. 

Cotton,  Sea  Island,  inferiour,  Is  J  Id  a  2s  per 
lb.  middling  2s  Id  a  2s  2d,  good  2s  3d  a  2s  5d, 
favorite  marks  2s  6d  a  3s,  stained  Is  2d  a  Is  7d— 
Upld.  inferiour  Is  o  Is  l-4d,  mid'g.  Is  l-2d  o  Is 
Id,  good  Is    1  1-2  o  Is  2d,  fine   Is  2  l-4d  a   Is 

2  '-2d— N.  Orleans,  inferior  Is  a  1  l-4d,  mid'g. 
!s  Id  a  Is  1  l-2d,  good  Is  2d  a  1  5  l-2d,  fine  Is 

4d  a  Is  4  l-2d,  Dunbar's  gin  Is  3d  a  Is  5  l-2d 

Tenn.   10  l-2d  a  Is— Tobacco,  leaf,  James  river, 

3  l-2d  a  8d  per  lb.  Rappahannosk,  3  I -2d  a  5dj 
Geo.  and  Carolina,  3  l-2d  a  5d,  Ky.  3  l-4d  a 
i  I -2d,  Virginia  stemmed,  6d  a  8d,  Ky.  do.  4  I -2d 
a  5d  1-2— Rice  in  bond,  21s  a  22s  per  cwt  — 
Wheat  in  do  6s  9d  a  7s  3d  per  70  lb.— Flour  in 
do.  32s  a  33s  per  bbl. — Ashes,  first  pot  36s  a  37s, 

first  pearl  40s  a   43s  per  cwt Turpentine,  hard 

10s  a  10s  6d  per  cwt.  mid'g.  lis  a  I  Is  6d,  soft 
12s  a  12s  6d— Tar,  common  14s  14s  6d  per  bbl. 
Virginia  15s  6d  a  16s — Quercitron  Bark,  one 
17s  6d  a  19s.     Do  lars  per  oz.  5s. 


FROM   THE    MASSACHUSETTS    AGRlCin.TtJRAL   JOURNAL. 

PRODUCT  IN  MEAT,   TALLOW,   AND   WOOL,  OF 
A  MERINO   WETHER. 

[From  Gorham  Parions,  Esq    to  the  Corresponding  Stc'ry.] 
Brighton,  dpril2eth,  1816. 

DEAR    SIR, 

I  have  killed  my  full  blood  Merino  wether,  and  the 
following  are  all  the  particulars  respecting  him. 

He  was  yeaned  May  26th,  1812 — His  sire,  my  im- 
ported buck,  Don  Roderick— his  dam,  my  imported 
ewe,  Saragossa— emasculated  June  8,  1812 — ran  with 
ray  flock  without  any  extra  feeding  till  December  19th 
last — was  then  put  by  himself  for  fatting,  and  fed  on 
second  crop  hay,  corn,  oa!«,  barley,  and  meal,  varied 
from  time  to  time  as  best  suited  him.  On  the  23d  inst; 
he  was  killed — weighed  alive  146  pouDds — when  dress- 
ed by  the  butcher,  as  follows,  viz, 


Rump  hind  quarter 
Other  hind  quarter 
One  fore  quarter, 
Other  fore  quarter, 


Rough  tallow, 
Pelt  with  fleece, 

Head,  liver,  heart,  &«. 

Feet,  intestines — the  offal, 


23  pounds. 

23  3-4 

17  1-4 

16  1-4 


1-4 


-90  1-4  pounds. 
16 


106  1-4 
12 

118  1-4 
21  3-4 


1813,  June  3d,  he  was  shorn,  fleece  weighed 
6  1-2,  was  sold  to  Dr  Tufts  of  Dudley, 
at  8s.  6d. 

1814,  May  13.  h,  he  was  shorn,  fleece  weighed 

8  3-4,   was  sold  to  E.  Matthews  of  New 
Braintree,  at  12s. 

1815,  May  24th,  he  was  shorn,  fleece  weighed 

9  1-4,  was  sold  to  Thomas  Bond  and  Co. 
of  New  Brookfield,  at  6s.  6d. 


149 


$9  21 


17  50 


10  02 


Cash  received, 
1816,  April  25th,  pulled  the  wool,  which 
weighed  91b.    13oz.   and  is  very  fine 
and  clean,  as  per  sample  inclosed, 
and  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  6s.    9  81 


$36  73 


46  54 


11   28 


Meat  and  tallow  at  the  present  price 
readily  obtained  for  our  native 
sheep,  90  1-4  lb.  at  9d. 

$    57  8*2 

Although  I  gave  him  as  much  as  he  would  eat  since 
D  cember  19th  last,  yet  he  was  avery  sma'l  eater,  and 
had  a  disposition  to  fat  that  I  have  never  found  in  our 
native  sheep,  I  feel  very  confident  he  >vas  ,'atred  on  tw» 
thirds  the  quantity  that  would  have  been  required  for 


v^j, 


ifAGE    193. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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a  native  sheep  of  the  S3me  frame.  He  was  examined 
before  he  was  killed,  and  afterwards  by  many  of  our 
roost  reputable  and  discerning  butchers,  and  by  ali 
pronounced  the  fattest  sheep  they  had  ever  seen.  The 
quality  of  the  meat  I  feel  satisfied  will  prove  very  su- 
perior: 

Respectfully  your  very  humble  servant, 

GORHAM  PARSONS. 

P.  S. — The  sample  1  inclose  was  taken  from  the 
shoulder,  but  except  on  the  quarter  there  is  very  little 
diilerence  ;  when  alire  his  shape  and  general  appear- 
ance were  highly  approved. 

[Since  the  above  was  received,  the  mutton  of  Mr. 
Parson's  wether  has  been  pronounced  by  gentlemen 
who  partook  of  it,  to  be  of  a  much  finer  grain  and  better 
flavour  than  that  of  the  common  6heep  of  our  country — 
thus  putting  it  in  our  power  to  combat,  we  hope  with 
success,  a  prejudice  generally  prevalent,  it  is  feared, 
among  the  farmers  in  this  state.  For  a  further  con- 
firmation of  the  value  of  this  breed  (whether  of  the 
pure  blood  or  mixed,)  for  the  butcher,  we  refer  to  the 
article  in  this  publication  at  page  140.] 


From  Rclfs  Philadelphia  Gazelle,    Sep.  2. 

Mr.  Belf— The  Bank  of  the  United  States 
having  assumed  a  position*  which  if  they  can  le- 
gally defend,  will  no  doubt  be  taken  by  other  banks 
to  the  injury  of  the  public,  I  send  you  a  case  de- 
cided in  the  circuit  court  of  this  district,  before 
judges  Washington  and  Peters,  with  this  single  ob- 
servation, that  if  the  resolution  is  persisted  in,  it 
will  add  a  very  serious  evil  to  the  trading  interests 
of  the  community,  and  increase  the  catalogue  of 
complaints,  already  too  numerous,  against  that  in- 
stitution. B. 


Circuit  Court  of  the 

United   States third 

■  circuit     and    district    of 
Pennsylvania. 


C.  &  Thomas  Bullett, 

vs. 
President  St    Directors 
of  the   Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Coram — Washington  and  Peters  judges,  at 
April  session,   1818. 

Case,  agreed — The  plaintiffs  being  bona  fide 
and  for  a  valuable  consideration  possessed  of  cer- 
tain notes  issued  by  this  bank,  and  having  had  oc- 
casion to  remit  money  to  Baltimore,  cut  them  in 
halves,  and  in  February,  1806,  enclosed  the  half 
parts  of  said  notes  to  their  correspondents  in  Bal- 
timore, which  were  duly  received — shortly  after 
they  enclosed  the  remaining  half  parts  in  a  letter 
to  the  same  person,  which  letter  with  the  enclo- 
sures was  carefully  deposited  in  the  post  office  at 
Louisville  in  Kentucky,  but  the  same  with  the  en- 
closures have  never  come  to  the  bands  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  directed,  nor  lias  it  nor  the 
said  half  parts  of  the  notes  been  since  heard  of  by 
the  plaintiffs. 

The  plaintiffs  offer  to  the  defendants  ample  and 
satisfactory  security  to  indemnify  thetn  against  all 
claims,  loss  or  injury,  which  may  happen  on  ac- 
count of  the  said  half  parts  of  the  said  notes. 
Question,  If  the  defendants  are  bound  to  pay  the 
whole  or  what  part  of  said  notes  ? 

Hopkinson,  for  plaintiffs,  contended  that  the 
defendants  were  once  indebted  to  the  plaintiffs  in 
the  full  amount  of  said  notes,  and  though  one  half 
is  lost,  yet  evidence  may  be  given  of  the  loss,  and 
plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  recover  on  such  proofs 
as  well  as  if  tbey  had  the  notes  to  produce — 
even  profert  may  be  dispensed  with  if  the  action 
stated  the  loss  of  the  deed,  and  if  the  evidence 
support  the  allegation. 

Marias  67,  on  bills,  states,  that  if  the  bill  be 
*  See  the  cashier's  advertisement. 


lost,  the  payee   must  proceed  regularly  to  protest, 
which  could  only  be  required  on  the  ground,  that  on 
proving  the  loss  he  might  recover  against  the  ac- 
ceptor or  drawer. 

Ingersoll,  for  defendants,  answered  that  were 
the  defendants  to  pay  the  whole  on  the  evidence  of 
the  half  parts  which  are  produced,  they  might  be 
made  liable  to  pay  the  other  half  whenever  the 
other  half  parts  appear. 

Washington. — This  inconvenience  could  not  hap- 
pen— it  is  stated  that  the  plaintiffs  were  possessed 
legally  of  the  notes,  that  they  cut  them  and  sent 
them  by  post  io  half  parts,  at  separate  times;  then 
it  ts  impossible  that  any  other  person  could  ac- 
quire such  a  possession  of  the  half  which  never 
came  to  hand,  as  to  entitle  him  to  an  action  against 
the  defendants,  because  should  these  half  parts  be 
offered  in  market  by  the  person  who  found  them  to 
any  third  person,  such  third  person  taking  them  in 
payment,  though  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
would  not  take  them  bona  fide,  because  the  very 
circumstance  of  their  being  but  half  parts,  would 
be  uotice  that  the  other  half  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  true  owner,  or  some  person  claiming  under  him, 
or  at  any  rate  he  would  take  them  under  such  cir 
cumstances  as  would  subject  hira  to  every  equity 
vested  in  any  other  person. 

A  note  payable  to  bearer,  passed  by  delivery  to 
a  bona  fide  purchaser,  but  if  there  be  any  other 
thing  on  the  face  of  such  note  sufficient  to  awaken 
suspicion  and  to  apprize  the  purchaser,  that  the 
person  from  whom  be  received  it  may  not  be  the 
real  owner,  such  third  person  takes  the  note  sub 
ject  to  the  right  of  such  owner. 

When  half  notes  are  brought  to  the  bank  the 
enquiry  how  they  came  to  be  mutilated,  and  whe- 
ther it  was  done  by  the  real  owner  is  proper,  and 
the  bank  has  a  right  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  fact 
Being  so  satisfied,  then  it  is  impossible  that  any 
other  person  can  be  entitled  to  claim  upon  produc- 
ing the  other  half  parts. 

In  this  case,  the  fair  ownership  of  the  plaintiff 
and  the  loss  being  admitted,  they  are  entitled  to 
recover  the  whole 

Judgment  accordingly. 
Bullett  1 

vs.  S  Case  agreed. 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania   ) 

The  following  is  the  opinion  that  was  delivered 
in  this  case  by  judge  Washington. 

In  this  case,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court,  thai 
the  plaintiffs  are  enti'led  to  recover  of  the  defen 
dants  the  full  amount  of  bank  notes.  The  impor- 
tant facts  agreed  by  the  parties  are — that  the  plain 
lift's  were  at  the  time  they  divided  the  bank  notes 
in  question  possessed  of  them  bona  fide,  and  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  that  they  enclosed  the  hall' 
parts  in  a  letter  to  their  correspondent,  which 
came  safe  to  hand,  and  are  now  in  the  custody  of 
the  plaintiffs — that  the  remaining  half  parts  were 
subsequently  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  the  same  cor- 
respondent; and  the  letter  with  such  enclosures  put 
in  the  post  office,  but  that  the  same  never  came  to 
the  hands  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  directed, 
nor  has  the  said  letter,  nor  the  said  half  parts  of 
the  notes  enclosed  therein,  been  since  lieaid  of  by 
the  plaintiffs. 

Upon  the  genera]  principles  of  law,  a  man  does 
not  lose  his  right  either  to  real  or  personal  proper 
ty,  or  to  choses  in  action  by  losing  evidences  of  it 
such  loss  may  be  supplied  by  parole  evidence,  if 


sufficient  to  prove  the  loss  and  the  contents  of  the 
paper,  srnd  provided  such  evidence  be  the  best 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit — this  rule 
does  not  in  general  apply  to  bank  notes,  or  to  other 
instruments  which  pass  by  delivery  only,  for  in 
such  case  the  payer  might  be  twice  charo-ed,  were 
he  to  be  made  liable  to  any  person  but  the  one  who 
produces  the  note  or  instrument.  This,  however 
being  the  only  reason  for  the  exception,  it  is  to  be 
seen  whether  it  is  applicable  to  a  case  like  the  pre- 
sent. 

When  the  half  of  a  bank  note  is  presented  for 
payment,  the  payer  may  very  probably  require  the 
holder  to  account  for  the  mutilated  state  of  the 
note,  and  to  prove  that  he  came  fairly  to  the  pos- 
session of  it.  If  the  latter  have  it  in  his  power  to 
satisfy  the  former  that  he  was  the  fair  bona  fide 
holder  of  the  entire  note,  and  that  during  such  his 
possession  he  divided  it  into  two  parts,  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  the  parts  would  establish  bis 
right  to  the  full  amount  of  the  note,  because  in 
such  cases  it  would  not  happen  that  any  third  per- 
son could  fairly  acquire  the  possession  of  the  other 
half  part — Fop  if  he  took  it  in  the  course  of  trade 
and  for  a  valuable  consideration,  still  he  would 
take  it  with  notice  that  the  right  to  the  money 
might  be  in  the  possessor  of  the  other  half,  and 
would  consequently  be  bound  by  every  defence 
which  could  legally  be  made  against  the  finder  or 
robber.  Such  person  takes  the  half  part  of  the 
note,  not  on  the  credit  of  the  payer,  but  of  the 
erson  from  whom  he  received  it. 


OCCASIONAL  EXTRACTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
Sir, — In  this  seetion  of  the  country  our  bee  hives 
are  infested  with  a  web  worm,  which  when  fully 
grown  is  about  an  inch  long,  they  are  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  take  entire  possession,  drive  off  the  bees, 
destroy  all  the  honey  and  finally  the  wax?  Will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  give  a  hint  in  your  paper  ?  and  request 
any  of  your  readers,  that  may  be  possessed  of  a  re- 
medy, to  publish  il  in  the  American  Farmer. 


spans  ismimm 


BALTIMORE,  >  RIDAY,   SEPTEMBER    17,    1  8  1  9. 


AgencAes  for  tMs  taper . 

We  beg  to  be  indulged  with  a  few  words  on  this  sub- 
ject— numerous  friends  have  suggested  the  expediency 
of  appointing  particular  Jtgents  in  different  sections  of 
the  country — as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  procure- 
ment of  Subscribers  ;  with  all  thankfulness  for  the 
kindness  of  their  motives,  we  must  confess  that  we  can 
see  no  inducement  to  depart  from  the  rules  we  have 
laid  down  in  this  matter. 

Any  person  desiring  to  subscribe,  has  only  to  put  his 
$4  in  a  sheet  of  paper — write  the  name  of  his  Post  Office 
and  his  own  name  and  then  send  his  letter  by  mail  at 
our  cost  and  risk — what  can  be  easier  ?  The  file  of  pa- 
pers will  be  immediately  made  up  and  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States;  or,  if  the  person  wishing  to  sub- 
scribe, prefers  that  course,  he  can  make  his  payment 
to  the  neighbouring  Post  Master — and  on  sending  hia 
receipt,  the  paper  will  be  forwarded  ;  and  any  one 
whether  Post-Master  or  not,  who  chooses  to  claim  it, 
will  be  allowed  a  commission  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all 
monies  collected  for  subscription  to  this  paper.  What 
can  be  more  simple  or  more  easy  of  observance  by 
those  who  choose  to  favour  us  with  their  patronage  ? 
A  work  of  this  sort  must  rely  on  its  solid  continued  utili- 
ty, rather  than  on  importunate  solicitation,  for  the  num- 
ber and  punctuality  of  its  patrons.  Our  subscribers 
:hus  far  exceed  ou"r  expectations,  and  as  we  r.iuch 
^ear,  our  deserts — They  are  of  all  States  in  the  Union, 
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of  all  sects,  and  parties.  — Gentlemen  (listing,  uistlcvl 
alike  for  their  wealth,  their  practical  knowledge  and 
their  public  spirit 


We  give  below  a  list  of  the  prices  of  most  articles 
in  the  oommon  market,  and  of  the  more  bulky  product 
of  the  country.  It  will  be  seen  thai  m  most  cases  the 
prices  remain  tile  same,  as  when  these  same  articles 
Were  last  enumerated.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  sales 
of  tobacco  vvitliui  the  week  ;  in  the  next  number  we 
may  be  able  io  slate  the  price  more  narticularly. 

We  shall  occasionally  publish,  as  we  have  dune  in 
this  number,  extracts  of  letters  from  Europe,  to  give 
a  general  view  ot  the  slate  of  the  market  there,  as 
respects  most  or  the  articles  the  growth  and  produce  of 
our  own  country.  In  such  cases  we  shall  take  care 
that  the  extracts  are  genuine,  written  as  far  as  We  can 
ascertain,  by  gentlemen  of  integrity  to  respectable 
merchants  here,  wliose  life  said  characters  raise  them 
far  above  the  suspicion  of  trick  and  duplicity. 

Current  prices  of  country  proline  ,  ascertained  by  actual 
sates,  within  the  last  neeh 

Wheat,  white  $1  ilia  112  1-J— Ked,  do  $1  4 
alb  Kyc,  50  a  55  cts.  -  Oats,  40  a  45  cts.— Corn,  6u 
cts- — Hay,  per  ton,  Jit!— Straw,  13  — 

Butcher's  beef,  best  pieces,  10  a  12  1-2— Chickens, 
per  doz.  £2  a  2  50  Veal,  per  lb.  8  a  1J  cts.— Mutton 
6a  8  cts.— Salt  Beef,  prime  pieces,    6  a  10  cts.— Pork 

8  a  10  cts.— Eggs,  per  doz.  12  1-2  a  18  3-4  cts Hut- 

er,  25  a  37  1--.— Potatoes,  per  peck,  37  1-2  a  50  cts. 
Onions,  per  peck,  67  1-2  a  50  cts. 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  paper  is  not  now  printed 
by  Mr,  Ebeuezer  Frtnch,  as  heretofore— and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  idea  of  versatility,  on  his  part,  or,  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Editor,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  state,  that  the  change  is  not  attributable,  in 
any  degree,  to  either  of  these  causes  ;  it  is  altogether 
the  result  of  the  Editor's  own  private  views,  connected 
with  his  particular  interests,  and  with  the  detail  of 
which  it  would  be  impertinent  to  trouble  his  subscri- 
bers. 

ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  TKDESMAN. 
Written  Anno  1148,  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

TO  MY   FRIEND  A.  B. 

Ws  you  have  desired  it  of  me,   I  ivrite  the  following  hints, 

which  have  been  of  service  to  me,    and  may,   if  observed, 

be  so  to  you. 

Remember,  that  (true  is  money.  He,  thai  can  earn 
ten  shillings  a  day  by  his  labor,  and  goes  abroad,  or 
sits  idle  one  half  of  that  day,  though  he  spends  but 
sixpence  during  his  diversion  or  idleness,  ought  not  to 
reckon  that  the  only  expence  ;  he  has  really  spent,  or 
rather  thrown  away,  live  shillings  besides. 

Remember,  that  credit  is  money.  If  a  man  lets  his 
money  lie  in  my  hands  after  it  is  due,  he  gives  me  the 
interest,  or  so  much  as  I  can  make  of  it,  during  that 
time.  This  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum  where  a 
man  has  good  and  large  credit,  and  makes  good  use 
of  it. 

Remember,  that  money  is  of  a  prolific  generating 
nature.  Money  can  beget  money,  and  its  offspring 
can  beget  more,  and  so  on.  Five  shillings  turned  is 
six,  turned  again  it  is  seven  and  three-pence,  and  so 
on  till  it  becomes  an  hundred  pounds.  The  more  there 
is  of  it,  the  more  it  produces  every  turning,  so  that 
the  profits  rise  quicker  and  quicker.  He  that  kills  a 
breeding  sow  destroys  all  her  offspring  to  the  thou- 
sandth generation.  He  that  murders  a  crown  destroys 
all  (hat  it  might  have  produced,  even  scores  of  pounds. 

Remember,  that  six  pounds  a  year  is  but  a  groat  a 
day.  For  this  little  sum  (which  may  be  daily  wasted 
either  in  time  or  expence  unperceived)  a  man  of  cre- 
dit may,  on  his  own  security,  have  the  constant  pos- 
session and  use  of  an  hundred  pounds.  So  much  in 
stock,  briskly  turned  by  an  industrious  man,  produces 
great  advantage. 

Remember  this  saying,  "  the  good  paymaster  is  lord 
of  another  man's  purse."  He  that  is  known  to  pay 
punctually  and  exactly  to  the  time  he  promises,  may  at 
any  time,  and  on  any  occasion,  raise  all  the  money  his 
friends  can  spare.  This  is  sometimes  of  great  use. 
After  industry  and  frugality,  nothing  contributes  more 


to  the  raising  of  a  young  man  in  the  world,  than  punc 
tuality  and  justice  in  all  his  dealings  ;  therefore,  never 
keep  borrowed  money  an  hour  beyond  the  time  you 
promised,  lest  a  disappointment  shut  up  your  friends 
purse  for  ever. 

The  most  trifling  actions  that  affect  a  man's  credit 
are  to  be  regarded.  The  sound  of  your  hammer  at  five 
in  the  morning,  or  nine  at  night,  heard  by  a  creditor, 
makes  him  easy  six  months  longer  ;  hut  if  he  sees  you 
at  a  billiard- table,  or  hears  your  voice  at  a  tavern, 
when  you  should  be  at  work,  he  sends  for  his  mo- 
ney the  next  day,  demands  it  before  he  can  receiv* 
it  in  a  lump. 

It  shows,  besides,  that  you  arc  mindful  of  what  you 
owe  ;  it  makes  you  appear  a  careful  as  well  as  an  hon- 
est man,  and  that  still  encreases  your  credit. 

Beware  of  thinking  all  your  own  lhat  you  possess, 
and  of  living  accordingly.  It  is  a  mistake  that  many 
people  who  have  credit  fail  into.  To  prevent  this, 
keep  an  exact  account  for  some  time,  both  of  your  ex- 
pences  and  your  income.  If  you  take  the  pains  at  first 
to  mention  particulars,  it  will  have  this  good  effect  ; 
you  will  discover  how  wonderfully  small  trifling  ex- 
pences  mount  up  to  large  sums,  and  will  discern  what 
might  have  been,  and  may  for  the  future  be  saved, 
without  occasioning  any  great  inconvenience. 

In  short,  the  way  to  wealth,  if  you  desire  it,  is 
plain  as  the  way  to  market.  It  depends  chiefly  on  two 
words  industry  and  frugality  ;  that  is,  waste  neither 
time  nor  money,  but  make  the  best  use  of  both.  With- 
out industry  and  frugality  nothing  will  do,  and  with 
them  every  thing.  He,  that  gets  all  he  can  honestly, 
and  saves  all  he  gets  (necessary  expences  excepted,) 
will  certainly  become  rich— if  that  Being  who  governs 
the  world,  to  whom  all  should  look  for  a  blessing  on 
their  honest  endeavours,  doth  not  in  his  wise  provi- 
dence, otherwise  determine.— Franklin's  Works. 
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Heavy  tVheat.—  Yht  beautiful  White  Wheat, 
noticed  in  our  last,  sent  to  this  market  by  Tench 
I'ilghman,  Esq.  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land,  weighed  G4|  pounds  the  bushel. 

JVoWe  Undertaking. — A  Boston  paper  describes  an  en- 
terprize  of  an  important  and  novel  character,  which  is 
about  to  be  effected  near  the  town— it  is  the  Boston  and 
Itoxbury  mill  dam,  and  represented  as  a  solid  road 
over  a  mile  and  a  half  of  flats.  It  is  to  form  a  grand 
and  noble  avenue  to  the  metropolis  and  to  afford  many 
mill  priviledges.  It  was  a  project  of  the  late  ingenious 
Mr.  Cotting  and  is  now  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment 
by  an  association  of  the  capitalists.  This  bold  and 
magnificent  work  promises  to  promote  private  interest 
as  well  as  extensive  public  good. 

Expense  of  Drinlcing  Spirits.— There  is  a  man,  (says  a 
writer  in  the  Hampshire  Gazette)  well  known  to  me, 
who,  by  computation,  has  been  found,  within  the  last 
thirty-two  years,  to  have  expended  for  ardent  spirits,  a 
sum,  the  principal  and  interest  of  which,  amount  to^pc 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars,  sixty-two  cents, 
more  than  twice  the  value  of  his  present  real  estate. 
What  is  more  surprising,  this  man  is  still  living,  and  still 
continues  the  inordinate  use  of  spiritous  liquors.  O, 
tempora  !     O,  mores  ! 


The  revolutions   of    commerce. The  ship 

-lidas,  just  arrived  at  Boston,  in  144  davs  from 
China,  among  her  cargo,  brings  4  cases  of  twilled 
flannels,  of  China  Manufacture. 

CHIURGICAlTsOCIETY. 
The  members  of  the  District  Medical  and  Chirurgi- 
cal  Soeiety  of  lialtinorc,  have  it  again  ir,  their  power 
to  assure  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  continued  health 
of  our  city.  No  case  of  yellow  fever  has  occurred  to 
any  member  of  this  society,  or  any  other  praetition«r  of 
medicine,  since  their  last  report,  on  the  west  side  of 
Jones'  Falls,  which  is  not  distinctly  understood  to  have 
originated  on  the  east. 

They  have,  also,  the  satisfaction  to  state,  after  the 
most  vigilant  attention  to  the  subject,  tbat  the  fever 
still  continues  free  from  any  contagious  quality  what- 
ever. The  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health  show,  that 
there  are  deaths  from  malignant  fever  occurring  daily 
west  of  the  rails,  and  yet  in  no  case  has  the  disease 
been  communicated  to  the  attendants.  At  the  City 
Hospital,  where  the  disease  is  accumulated  in  its  worst 
stages,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  at- 
tendant or  nurse  has  been  infected. 

They  lament  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  fever 
is  increasing  at  Fell's  Point,  accompanied  by  a  mortali- 
ty which  as  yet  has  not  been  arrested.  This  they  attri- 
bute in  a  great  degree  to  patients  not  making  early  ap- 
plication for  medical  aid.  They  would  therefore  urge, 
by  every  motive  which  makes  life  desirable,  all  per- 
sons who  have  been  exposed  to  the  local  causes  of  the 
fever,  to  make  the  earliest  possible  application  for 
medical  relief.— After  the  first  few  hours  of  the  fever 
have  elapsed,  the  physician  is  often  called  to  perform 
one  of  the  most  painful  duties  of  his  profession,  to  wit- 
ness the  rapid  approach  of  death  without  the  power  of 
arresting  it. 

But  when  the  proper  means  are  resorted  to  early, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  as  their  unanimous 
opinion,  that  the  yellow  fever  is  under  the  dominion 
of  medicine. 

ASHTON  ALEXANDER,  M.  D.  Pres't. 
John  B.  Caldwell,  M   D.  Sec'ry. 


|CP>  ADVERTISEMENTS,  which  are,  in  their  na- 
ture and  objects  suited  to  a  paper  of  this  sort,  such  as, 
the  sales  of  land,  seed,  live  stock,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, new  inventions,  gtc.  &c.  will  be  inserted  once 
only,  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  square,  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance. The  very  extensive  circulation  of  the  paper 
among  landed  men,  throughout  the  United  Stales, 
makes  it  an  eligible  medium  for  giving  such  public  no- 
tices, and  on6  publication  is  as  good  as  forty,  unless 
in  cases  where  the  laio  prescribes  a  greater  number  of 
times. 


High  Price  of  Boolcs. — Few  persons  are  aware  that 
there  once  existed  a  law  relative  to  limiting  the  price 
of  books,  viz.  in  an  Act  respecting  Copyright,  of  the 
eighth  of  Queen  Ann,  where  it  is  enacted,  "That  if  any 
bookseller  or  printer  shall,  after  the  25th  of  March, 
1710,  set  a  price  as  shall  be  conceived  by  any  person 
to  be  high  and  unreasonable,  he  may  make  complaint 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  London,  &c. 
who  have  authority  to  call  the  publishers  and  to  en- 
quire the  reason  of  the  dearness  of  the  book  ;  and 
should  they  find  it  unreasonable,  they  can  alter  the 
price  and  the  publishers  shall  remunerate  the  person 
who  laid  the  complaint,  if  any  alteration  should  take 
place  :  and  should  any  bookseller  or  printer  sell  or  ex- 
pose the  book  at  a  greater  price  than  the  one  so  fixed, 
they  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  bl.  for  every  such  book. 

Government  has  just  bought  about  ten  millions 
acres  of  land  of  the  Kickapoo  Indians. 


COMSIUMlCATr.D    FOR    PUBLICATION. 

Exhibition  of  fine  Horses  and  "  their  premiums." 

Eastern   Jockev   C\\\Y>  Races. 

Will  be  run  for  on  Wednesday  the  sixth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, the  first  day's  Jockey  Club  Purse  of  the  whole  sub- 
scription of  the  members,  the  four  mile  heals. 

On  Thursday  the  7th  day  of  October,  the  Town's 
Purse  of  all  the  subscription  money  for  that  purse  with 
ten  per  cent,  entrance  by  members,  and  twenty  per 
cent,  entrance  by  gentlemen  not  members,  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  purse,  the  three  mile  heats. 

On  Friday,  lhe  Jockey  Club  Colt's  Purse  of  all  the 
gate  money  of  the  three  days,  the  two  mile  heats. 

JESSE  SHEFFER,  Sec'ry. 

The  owners  of  fine  Horses  are  invited — "  ubium 
quo-"  J.  S.  Sec'ry. 


THE  HORSE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR, 

The  Horse  so  famed  in  history,  I  sing, 
Whose  master,  he  appointed  once  a  king, 
Whose  royal  value  gives  him  such  renown, 
For  whom  king  Richard,  oflered  once  his  crown. 
Of  Cattle,  you  have  told  us  Jewish  tricks, 
How  Jacob,  cheated  Laban  with  striped  sticks 
I  hope  that  you,  with  knowledge  box  so  full, 
Will  tell  us  whv  St.  Patrick  rides  a  Bull  ' 

A  FARMER,  E.  S. 
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ARTICLES. 


PER. Ireta.il  PRICES 


bbl. 


lb. 


BEEF,  Northern  mess  1  - 

Mo  1.  -  -   s.   wholesale 

No  2.    -    -       ^ 
Bacon,        - 

Butler,  Ferkin,    wholesalt. 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do.  •        • 

Cotton,  * 

Twist,  No.  5,  - 

No.  6  o  10, 
No.  11  o  £0, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 

No.  2,    ! 
No.  S,       - 
Candles,  mould,      »       «       - 
dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti,  • 

Cheese,  American,      - 
Feathers,  " 

Fish,  cod,  dry  -       -       - 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  o  S 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  » 

middlings, 
rye,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough,      - 
cleaned,       • 

Flax,       

Hides,  dryed,  ... 

Hogs  lard,  - 

Leather,  soal, 

Molasses,  Havana,      ... 
New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oif,  spermaceti,*         -       • 
PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
"    prime     2d    do. 
cargo     3d    do- 
Plaster, 

ground     - 
Bice,  - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof  gal. 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple,     )  st  proof 
Gin,  Holland,        1st  proof 
do.  4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 
Hum,  Jamaica,  - 

American,    1st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

Soap,  American,  tvhite, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,  N.  Orleans,    - 
loaf,  ... 

lump,  ... 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.      middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TEAS,  Bohea,  ... 

Souchong,       • 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL, Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed,      • 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's,  ) 


15 

124 

io| 


box 


lb. 

qtl. 
bbl. 


bbl. 


cask 
bush 
lb. 


gal. 


bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 


16 

1 

33 

27 

11 

41 

75 

S3 

75 

S3 

28 

25 

20 

18 


FEMALE    BEAUTY    AND    ORNAMENTS 


To  this  curious  account  •  xtracted  from  Duliaide, 


Ffc.MAL.tt  liEAuu    anu  uiibhiulum  i      io  mis  curious  account  •  xtracien  irrui  imiialrle, 

The  Ladies  in  Japan  gild  their  teeth  ;  and  those  "'e  must  join  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
"f  the  Indies  paint  them  red.  The  blackest  teeth  Natal ;  they  wear  caps  or  bonnets,  from  six  to  ten 
a,e  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  in  Guzurat,  and  in  «wches  high,  composed  of  the  Fat  of  oxen  ;  they  then 


re  _ 
some  parts  of  America.     In  Greenland, 
ien  colour  their  faces  with  blue  and  yellow 


M 


45 

45 


45'scarce 


50 


S 
ol.i 

I 

1 

5 

5 

4 

4  a 
none. 

do 

do 
12 
12 
25 
45 
50 


50 


15  a 
14  a 

5 

1  7 


newS 
9 


81 


50 


4  2; 


15 
IS 

so 

50 
60 


visible 
They  tinge 


19 
16 
15 


lb. 


lb. 
bu. 


lb. 
cwt. 


ib. 


lb. 


50 

1  50 
50 
35 
18 
9 
19 
11 
25 
20 
70 
75 
12 

7 

6  50 

5 

6  50 
25 
50 
63 
75 
75 

1  25 

1  75 
80 
40 
65 
35 
37 
25 

I 


1  60 


60 


12 


5  50 

7  50 

37 

75 

100 
150 
150 


the  wo 
How 
ver  fresh  the  complexion  of  a  Muscovite  may  be. 
she  would  think  herself  very  ugly,  if  she  was  not 
plastered  over  with  paint.  The  Chinese  must 
have  their  feet  a9  diminutive  as  those  of  the  she 
goats  ;  and,  to  render  them  thus,  their  youth  is 
passed  in  tortures.  In  Ancient  Persia,  an  aquiline 
nose  was  often  thought  worthy  of  the  crown  ;  and 
if  there  was  any  competition  between  two  princes 
the  people  generally  went  by  this  criterion  of  ma- 
jesty. In  some  countries,  the  mothers  break  the 
noses  of  their  children,  and  in  others,  press  the 
head  between  two  boards,  that  it  may  become 
-quare.  The  modern  Persians  have  a  strong  aver- 
sion to  red  hair.  The  turks  on  the  contrary,  are 
warm  admirers  of  these  disgusting  locks.  The  In- 
dian beauty  is  thickly  smeared  with  bear's  fat 
Tiut  the  female  Hottentot  receives  from  the  hand 
of  her  lover,  not  silks,  or  wreaths  of  flowers,  but 
warm  guts  and  reeking  tripe,  to  dress  herself  with 
enviaMe  ornaments. 

In  China,  small  eves  are  liked  ;  and  the  girls 
are  continually  plucking  their  eve-brows,  that  they 
may  be  small  and  long  The  Turkish  women  dip 
a  gold  brush  in  the  tincture  of  a  black  drug,  which 
they  pass  over  <heir  eye-hrows-  It  is  too  - 
by  day.  but  looks  shining  by  night 
their  n;;ils  with  a  rose  colour. 

An  ornament  for  the  nose  appears  to  us  per- 
fectly unnescessary.  The  Peruvians,  however, 
think  otherwise  ;  and  they  hang  on  it  a  weighty 
ring,  the  thickness  of  which  is  proportioned  by  the 
rank  of  their  husbands.  The  custom  of  boring  it, 
as  our  ladies  do  their  ears,  is  very  common  in  se- 
veral nations  Through  the  perforation  are  hung 
various  materials;  such  as  green  cbrystal,  gold, 
stones,  a  single  and  sometimes  a  great  number  of 
gold  rings.  This  is  rattier  troublesome  to  them  in 
blowing  their  noses;  and  the  fact  is,  some  have  in- 
formed us,  that  the  Indian  ladies  never  perform 
th  is  very  useful  operation. 

'1  he  female  head-dress  is  carried  in  some  coun- 
tries, to  singular  extravagance.    The  Chinese  fair 
cairies  on  her  head  the  figure  of  a  certain    bin! 
this  bird  is  composed    of  copper   or   of  gold,  ac 
-ording  to  the  quality  of  the  person  ;    the  wingi 
spread  out,  fall  over  the   front  of  the  head -dress, 
and  conceal  the  temples.     The  ta.l  long  and  •■pen 
I'onns  a  beautiful  tuft  of  feathers.     The   beak    co 
vers  the  top  of  the  nose  ;  the  neck  is   fastened  to 
the  body  of  the  artificial  ai  imalbya  spring,  that  it 
may  the   more  freely  play,  and   tremble   " 
slightest  motion. 

The  extravagance  of  the  Myanteses  is  far  more 
ridiculous  than  the  above  ;  they  carry  on  theii 
beads  a  slight  board,  rather  longer  than  a  foot,  and 
about  six  inches  broad  ;  with  this  they  cover  their 
hair,  and  seal  it  with  wax.  They  cannot  lie  down 
nor  lean,  without  keeping  the  neck  very  straigh  ; 
and,  the  country  being  very  woody,  it  is  not  ua- 
common  to  find  them  with  their  head-dress  en- 
tangled in  the  trees.  Whenever  they  comb  their 
hair,  they  pass  an  hour  by  the  fire  in  melting  the 
wax  ;  but  their  combing  is  only  performed  once  or 
twice  a  year 


graduallv  anoint  the  head  with  a  purer  grease, 
wbich,  mixing  with  the  hair,  fastens  these  bonnets 
for  their  lives. 


A  CURE  FOR  A  WEN. 

AN  INDIAN  PRESCRIPTION. 

First,  take  a  pound  of  new  butter,  without  salt, 
lay  it  in  a  coal  oven  ;  get  a  bullfrog,  without  hurt- 
iugit,  says  the  Indian,  the  frog  must  be  alive; 
"ay  the  frog  with  the  hack  down  in  the  butter; 
bake  the  frog  until  it  is  well  done;  take  it  out,  pour 
off  the  butter  in  a  vessel  and  annoint   the    wen 

s  often  as  you  please  in  the  course  of  the  day. — 
This  cure  had  been  tried  on  a  wen  that  had  been 
growing  for  thirty  years,  and  bad  become  quite 
painful  with  an  itching.  It  ceased  the  first  day 
this  was  tried,  and  sunk  very  soon.  In  eight  or 
line  months  the  body  of  the  wen  v.cs  squa  z  >ed  out, 
without  pain. — The  patent  thinks  it  would  have 
come  out  much  sooner,  but  she  neglected  it,  as  it 
lid  not  hurt,  the  applications  produced  acunuus 
sensation,  as  if  it  was  searching  to  the  roots.  Any 
person  thus  affected,  need  not  hesitate  to  try  the 
experiment,  as  it  is  very  simple. — Rich,  Com. 


EXTRAORDINARY  PRODUCE. 

Product  of  400  square  yar.ls,  rather  less  than 
a  twelfth  part  of  an  acre,  planted  in  pumpkins  at 
Westbury,  on  West  Hiver  in  1819.  This  was 
fresh  cleared  bottom  land,  but  so  full  of  grubs  and 
roots  as  not  to  admit  the  plough  ;  it  was  hilled  up 
early,  worked  over  and  planted  about  the  20th  of 
May  at  4j  feet  distance,  and  two  plants  left  stand- 
ing in  the  hill  were  not  missing,  the  ground  re- 
ceived but  one  hoeing  after  planting.  On  the  10th 
of  September,  41  pumpkins  were  pulled  weighing 
3873  pounds;  the  weights  of  the  £0  largest,  were 
152,    146,   140,   140,    137,    132,    130,    123,     120, 

,  100,  97,    95.    93, 
82,     80,  80,    total 


115,  112,   110,  110,  107,  10; 
9V,  92,  92,  90,  89,  87,    84, 


5224  pounds — three  of  the  largest  size  being  rotten 
and  one  pulied  before,  were  not  weighed,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  size  not  ripe,  were  left  on  the 
vines.  The  product  may  be  fairly  estimated  at 
50,000  weight  per  acre  at  one  pulling  in  the  driest 
season  ever  recollected  by  the  owner.  Twenty- 
five  of  ti:e  largest  will  be  sent  to  Baltimore  mark- 
et during  the  week,  that  persons  desiring,imay  be 
supplied  with  the  seed. 


Emigration. — Five  hundred  and  sixty -eight 
passengers  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  Sunday, 
from  Antwerp,  London,  Liverpool,  and  Nova 
Scotia. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


On  the  best  means  of  applying  Plaster  of  Paris, 
and  of  recruiting  exhausted  land,  by  Joshua 
Dklapiane,  Esq.  of  Frederick  county,  Mary- 
land 

[Communicated  for  re-publication  in  the  American  Farmer.] 
The  information  you  ask  on  the  use  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  the  best  method  of  improving  exhausted 
lands,  the  best  mode  of  making  manure,  of  pre- 
serving stock  through  the  winter,  as  well  the  best 
plough,  shall  be  carefully  given,  according  to  my 
experience.  Your  first  inquiry  relates  to  the  best 
mode  of  using  plaster.  I  would  recommend  it  in 
all  cases  to  be  scattered  and  harrowed  in  with  the 
grain  of  all  kinds  ;  this  is  more  absolutely  neces- 
sary when  the  land  is  exhausted,  as  it  aids  and 
nourishes  the  sprout  immediately  on  its  coming  up, 
when  it  stands  most  in  need.  Some  roll  the  grain 
in  plaster.  My  plan  has  been,  for  one  hand  to  sow 
the  grain,  while  another  follows  to  scatter  the 
plaster  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 
Where  there  are  two  or  three  harrows,  it  requires 
two  hands  ;  but  with  one  harrow,  a  single  person 
is  sufficient  for  both  operations,  as  he  would  first 
sow  ihe  grain  and  then  the  plaster.  On  winter 
grain,  1  would  repeat  another  bushel  per  acre,  the 
last  of  February,  or  the  first  of  March  ;  this 
would  not  be  necessary  after  the  first  year,  or  after 
vour  lands  were  once  plastered  ;  then  only  sow 
plaster  with  the  grain.  I  would  recommend  liar 
rowing  in  every  kind  of  grain,  and  be  sure  to  have 
your  lands  harrowed  the  first  time,  the  way  it  was 
ploughed  ;  this  will  level  your  ploughing,  whereas 
if  you  harrow  cross  ways,  it  turns  up  your  fur- 
rows. It  is  not  necessary  to  put  grain  in  deep  ;  as 
a  proof,  put  in  some  grain  six  inches  deep  ;  it  will 
come  up  after  two  or  three  weeks  ;  examine  and 
you  will  find  the  main  root,  from  which  it  took  its 
<  growth,  gone,  and  new  roots  near  the  surface  of  the 
eai  th  succeed  ;  it  inly  requires  to  be  covered. 
Rye  is  the  best  crop  to  improve  land,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  raise  clover.  Clover  seed  ought  to 
be  sowed  on  the  rye  in  February.  Rye  is  the  most 
valuable  to  raise  on  exhausted  land  ;  its  growth  is 
rapid  in  the  spring,  secures  the  clover  Tom  the 
scorching  sun,  shades  the  earth,  and  acts  so  as  to 
nourish  and  replenish  the  land  ;  it  is  the  most  cer 
tain  crop,  and  as  it  makes  more  straw  than  any 
other  grain,  the  f  rmer  is  enabled  to  make  more 
and  the  best  manure.  By  proper  management,  this 
grain  can  be  used  in  every  shape,  by  havingit  pro- 
perly ground,  and  the  best  flour  separated,  it  will 
make  good  bread,  and  the  balance  will  make  good 
feed  for  any  kind  of  stock.  It  is  the  best  grain  for 
work  horses,  and  is  valuable  to  fatten  hogs,  but 
upon  this  suggestion  I  expect  a  host  of  prejudices 
against  me  ;  expeiience  however  has  taught  me 
not  to  give  wsy  For  example,  say  you  have  a 
pen  of  hogs  with  water  running  through  it,  to 
which  you  give  every  day  one  barrel  of  corn  ;  in 
this  pen  you  will  lose  all  the  manure,  as  it  will  be 


carried  orl  by   every  rain  ;    you  have    another  pen 
upon  dry  and,    well  littered  with   long   rye  straw  ; 
after  ever     rain  the  bogs  will  cut  it  up    short  and 
make  their  beds  neat,  if  you  have  not  straw,  leaves 
will  be  an  excellent  substitute  ;  let  the  number  of 
hogs  be  eqi  al  in  both  pens  ;    to  those  in  the  second 
pen,  feed  only  half  a  barrel  of  corn  and  two  bushels 
of  chopt  rye  ;   have  two  hogsheads  near  your  pen, 
into  which  put  every  day  the  two  bushels  of    chopt 
rye,  and  have  them  filled  up  with  water  and  stirred, 
let  it  stand   twenty  four    hours  before    used,    give 
this  to    the   bogs  instead  of  water  ;   by  having  two 
hogsheads,   by  the  time  one  is  used  the   other  will 
be  fit ;  keep  up   the   hogs  in  both  pens   the    same 
time,    and  when  killed,    vou  will    find  those    in  the 
dry  pen  will  weigh  ten  per  cent,   heavier,   and  if  I 
had  my  choice  of  Ihe  pork  I  should  prefer  it  ;  be- 
sides,   the   manure    will   be  valuable   the    ensuing 
year.     You  can  safely  winter   your  sheep  on  your 
rye  fields   without  the  least  injury    to  it — and    wilh 
the  greatest  advantage  to  your  sheep — 1  generally 
let  my  sheep  run   on  my  rye  fields    until  the  last  of 
March      I   have   a  field  which  contains  20  acres, 
which  10  years  ago   would  not  produce  more  than 
10   bushels  of  corn   per  acre.     I   ploughed   it  up 
and  sowed   it  with   rye  and  one    bushel  of  plaster 
per  acre  ;   in  February  I  sowed  it  with  clover  seed 
and    one  bushel    of  plaster  ,  at  harvest  I  cut  16 
bushels    of  rye  per  acre   ;   the  spring  following   I 
sowed  it  again  with  one  bushel  of  plaster  and  mow- 
ed  that  season   two  tons  of   bay  to  the  acre,  and 
made  33  bushels    of  clover  seed  from  the  second 
crop  •,  the  spring  following  I  sowed  it  again,    with 
plaster  as  before,  and  cut  that  year  2  1-2  tons  of 
hay  — F  then  ploughed  up  the  second  crop  and  sow- 
ed it  with  wheal,  which  produced   28   bushels  per 
acre.     I  then   ploughed  up   the  wheat  stubble  and 
sowed  with  rye,  which  produced  me  25  1-2  bush- 
els per    acre  ;  the   spring   following    I   gave  it    a 
dressing  of  manure,  ploughed  it    up  and  planted  it 
in  corn,   first  rolling  the  seed   in  plaster,   and  when 
it  got  up  about  six  inches  high,  I  sowed  it  broad  cast 
with   plaster  at  the  rate   of  one   bushei  per   acre, 
off  which  I    gathered  323  barrels    of  corn   (equal 
to  30   bushels   per  acre,)  the    next  spring  [    sowed 
it  with  spring  barley,  (oats  would  equaily  prosper 
which  yielded  32  bushels  per  acre,    which  I  sold  in 
Georgetown  at  $1  50  per   bushel  ;  after  cutting 
the  barley,  I  ploughed  down  the  stubble,  and  sowed 
it  with  wneat  at  the  rate  of  I   1  2   bushels  per  acre  ; 
and   one  bus  el  of  piaster.     This  crop  yielded  me 
33   12   bushels  per  acre  ;  I   then   ploughed   down 
my  stubble    and  sowed  down  in  rye,   which  I   cut 
last  summer  and  is  now  in  the  straw,  and  from  which 
1  think  I    shall  get  at    least  30  bushels  per   acre  ; 
I  sowed  it  last  February  with  clover  seed,   and  in- 
tend mowing  it  the   ensuing  season — I  have  made 
this   statement   to  prove,  that  the    only  sure  mode 
of  improving  land,    is  by  a  regular   routine  of  crop 
ping      You  will  observe,    I  did   not  sow  this    field 
every  year  with  plaster,    nor  is  it  necessary  ;  lands 
once  well   plastered  do  not  need  it,  as  its  virtue 


(.will  not  be  lost  in  les>  than  seven  years  ;  owing  to 
Lhe  scarsity  and  high  price  of  plaster,  for  the  last 
wo  years,  I  may  say  I  have  used  none,  and  I  do 
not  believe  I  suffered  for  the  want  of  it.  Corn 
cropping  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
upon  exhausted  lands,  unless  they  become  soddy, 
then  they  may  be  tended  with  advantage,  both  to 
the  soil  aod  cultivator 

Plough  up  the  sod  completely  in  April,  harrow  it 
well  the  same  way  that  it  is  ploughed,   then  furrow 
it    quite  shallow,    barely  to  make  a  furrow  to  plant 
your  corn  ;    be  sure  not  to  disturb  the   bottom  of 
your  sod,  when  the  corn  gets  up  about  six  inches, 
harrow  it  well  and  plough  quite  shallow  ;  your  corn 
will   not  look  so  promosing  at  first,  until  the  rooti 
penetrate  the  sod,  it  will  then    grow   rapidly  and 
wil'  not  sutler  from  drought  ;  as  the  sod  if  left  down 
will  retain  the  moisture   :  all  the  work  given  corn 
should  be    before  harvest,  and  in   no  case    should 
corn  be  followed  with  winter  grain  ;  if  y  u  can  give 
your  corn  ground  a  dressing  of  manure,    I  would 
sow  it  with  oats,  then  plough  up  the  oats  and  sow 
wheat,    plough  down    the  stubble    then  sow    rye, 
then  clover  seed,  let  the  clover  remain  two  years, 
which  would   be   making  four  crops  in    six  years. 
If  you  have  not  manure  to  dress  your  corn  ground, 
fallow  it    the  next  year  for  wheat,   plough    down 
the   stubble,    sow  rye,  then  clover  seed  ;  be  sure 
never  to  plough  your   stubble  but  once,  leavinc  all 
covered  you  possibly  can,  harrow  in  all  your   grain 
as  I  have  before  observed  ;  when  you  plough  down 
clover  for  wheat,  be  sure  to  do  it  as  neatly  as  pos- 
sible, the  seed  turned  under  will  lie    the  first  vear 
without  sprouting —  this  ought  to  be  done  between 
the  middle  of  August    and   September  ;  after  har- 
vest  plough    down  your   wheat   stubble,   sow  rye, 
aud  the  clover  seed,  turned  under  the  year  before, 
by  being  brought  to   the  surface,  will  come  up  so 
thick  as   to    need  little    seed,   if  any  at  all.     In 
short,   when    the  g-ound  is    well    set  with    clover, 
y  )u  will  scarcely  ever   be    compelled    'o  sow  more 
seed  ;  my  plan  has    been  to  raise  a  crop  of  wheat 
and  rye,    then    let  it  lie  one  year   in  clover,    theu 
wheat   and  rye   again,   that  is  to   make   two  crops 
every   two  years  on  the  same  land,   exeppt  when  I 
put   corn    and  manure,   then  1   generally  take   four 
or   five  crops    running  before  I  give    it    rest — and 
would  in  no  case  advise  land  to  lie  in  clover  more 
than  one  or  two  years.     The  best  mode  of  saving 
manure  when  it  is  scarce,  and  can  only  be  applied 
to  the  corn    bill,   is  to    keep  it  in  a  close  heap,    to 
become  well  rotted  ;  but   if  you   can  save  enough 
to  give   the  ground  a   top  dressing,    I   would  prefer 
hauling  it  out  in    the  raw    state,    and    let  it    pass 
through    putrefaction  where  it  is   to  act  ,   in  this 
wiy  your  land  will   receive  the  whole   benefit  ;    if  it 
is  left  in   Ihe  bain  yard,   every  rain  will  wash  away 
'he  iiest  of  the  substance 

I  have  for  some  years  given  my  fields  a  top'lress- 
mg    in  the   poorest   places,   whenever  Ihe  grounds 
were   sulliciently  frozen  to  go  on  thein  without  in- 
jury. 
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Manure  may  be  called   the  farmer's  gold  mine, 
and  ou^ht  to  be  saved  in   every  shape  and  manner. 
To  increase  the  quantity,   your    stables  should   be 
kept  well  littered  with  straw  ;  to  have    stables  for 
your  stock  is    equally  important   to   preserve    them 
dur  n<*   the   winter,   and    to    accumulate    manure  ; 
with  such   protection,   good  hay  will  keep  them  in 
good    order.     A  farmer   should   always   proportion 
Lis  stock  to  his  means  for  subsisting   them,    and  ne- 
ver overstock  himself — as  one  horse  well   fed  will 
do  more  work   than  two  badly  feu  ;  oDe  cow  well 
fed  will  give  more  milk  than    two    badly   fed,   and 
one  o-ood  sheep  more   wool  than  two   bad  ones. — 
In    fine    nothing  which   a  farmer  keeps  upon   his 
farm,   from  his  horse  to  bis  dog,  should  suffer  for 
food — to  make  bis  farm  profitable,  he  should  make 
a  little  of  every  kind  to  sell  ;  he  should  not  fix  his 
mind   upon  one  object  of  profit   alone — Corn    or 
hay,   I  would  not   attempt   to   make  for  sale    upon 
exhausted  lands  ;   after  they  are  restored  you  may 
add  the  sale  of  corn  and    hay  to  a  small  extent. 
A  farmer  should  be  certain  to   have  bis  work  done 
in   a  proper  manner,    his    ploughing  finished  and 
grain  sowed  in  due  time  and  season.     When  a  far 
mer  gets  his  lands    in  proper  cultivation,   he  ought 
to  make    1000  bushels  of  grain  to  the  lutnd,    tak- 
ing into  calcilatijn  every   thing  he  raises;    in  har- 
vest and  hay  making,    he  will  be  compelled  to  hire 
hands    to  save   the  crop. — During  the   last  seven 
years  I  have  worked  five  hands  the    year  round, 
and  n ,y  crops  (including  every  kind  of  grain)  have 
averaged  Jive  thousand  bushels  ;  this  may  be  doubt- 
ed the  reader  may  judge  as  he  pleases,    but   I  am 
bound  to    state   the   truth — our  land   holders  who 
have  most  in  their  power,  trust  too  much  to  others; 
they  should  trust  to  their  own  judgement,    and  see 
that  their  plans  are  properly  executed.     The  best 
ploughs  for   land  clear  of   stone  are  made   by  Che 
no'veth  of  Baltimore  ;  if  the  land  isstoney  and  rough 
I  would  recommend  Ogle's.     On   lands  that  have 
not  been  clovered,  1  would  sow  one  gallon  ef  clo- 
ver seed  per  acre,  which  ought  to  be  done  on  rye 
in  February — one  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat,    the 
last  week  in    September  or  the  first  week  in  Octo 
ber — one  bushel  of  rye   the  2d  or  3d  week  in  Sep- 
tem  er — two  bushels  of  barley  or  oats  as  soon  as 
the  spring  will  admit.     I  have  been  thus  full  ir.  giv- 
ing my  opinion  ;   you  can  adopt  as   you  may  think 
advisable,  should  any  thing  I  have  said  prove  of  ad- 
vantage, 1  shall  feel  myself  well  rewarded. 


the  various  sorts  of  domesticated  animals,    which  aref  will  naturally    prefer   the    moderate  sized,    m    stoclc 
employed  by  man  as  instruments,  for  converting  to  his    he  rears 

use,  either  by  labour  or  otherwise,   those  productions!      The   late  Mr.    Davis,   of  Longleat,   one  of  the  ablest 
of   the  soil,   which  are   not  immediately  applicable  to    agriculturalists  this  country    has  produced,   has  given 


FROM  SINCLAIR'S  CODE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  territory  of  al- 
most every  country,  is  devoted  to  the  breeding  and 
suppoit  of  livestock.  In  early  ages,  these  were  the 
only  criterion  of  wealth.  They  became  of  less  conse 
quence,  when  the  culture  of  grain  was  first  introduced 
but  their  importance  afierwards,  as  the  instruments  of 
cultivation,  as  the  means  of  supplying  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  food,  and  as  furnishing  a  variety  of  our 
most  essential  accommodations,  combine  to  render 
this  Branch  of  the  inquiry,  peculiarly  interesting. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  it  is  only  proposed  to  of- 
fer a  fat  general  remarks.  I.  On  the  most  desirable 
properties  of  live  stock  ;  2.  On  the  principles  of  im- 
proved breeding  ;  and,  3.  On  the  managemenl  of  stock. 
To  enter  fully  into  details  regarding  these  particulars, 
would  require  a  volume  of  no  inconsiderable  dimen- 
sions. 

I.     On  the  most  desirable  properties  of  live  stock. 

Under  the  general  term  live  stock,  are  comprehended 


supply  his  wants  in  their  natural  state.  Bakewell  ex- 
pressed the  same  idea,  when  he  described  live  slock  as 
machines,  for  converting  herbage  and  other  food  for 
animals  into  money.  But  money,  in  fact,  is  only  the 
sign  of  wealth,  while  live  stock  are  real  riches. 

The  most  desirable  properties  of  live  stock  in  gene 
ral,  may  he  considered  under  the  following  heads  : 
I.  size  ;  2.  form  ;  3.  early  maturity  ;4  hardiness  of 
I  constitution  ;  and,  5.  prolific  quality  ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  with  regard  to  those  sorts  which  are  destined 
for  food  ;6.  a  tendency  to  grow  ;  7.  a  disposition  to 
fatten  ;  and,  8.  lightness  of  offal. 

1  Size. — Before  the  improvements  introduced  by 
Bakewell,  the  value  of  an  animal  was  entirely  judged  of 
by  its  bulk  :  and  if  a  great  size  could  be  obtained,  more 
regard  was  paid  to  the  price  the  animal  ultimately 
fetched,  than  to  the  cost  of  its  food.  Of  late,  since 
breeders  began  to  calculate  with  more  precision,  small 
or  moderate  sized  animals  have  been  generally  pre- 
ferred, for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  Small  sized  animals  are  more  easily  kept;  they 
thrive  on  shorter  herbage,  and  are  thence  more  pro- 
fitable 2.  Their  meat  is  finer  grained,  produces  rich- 
er gravy,  has  a  superior  flavour,  and  is  commonly 
more  nicely  marbled,  or  veined  with  fat.  3.  Large 
animals  are  not  so  well  calculated  for  general  con- 
sumption, as  the  moderate  sized,  particularly  in  hot 
weather.  4.  Large  animals  poach  pastures  more  than 
small  ones.  5.  They  are  not  so  active,  require  more 
rest,  and  collect  their  food  with  more  labour.  6.  Small 
cows  of  the  true  dairy  breeds,  give    proportionately 

ore  milk  than  large  ones.  7.  Small  cattle  may  be 
fattened  on  grass  solely,  of  even  moderate  quality  : 
whereas  the  large  require  the  richest  pastures,  or  to 
be  stall-fed,  the  expense  of  which  exhausts  the  profit 
of  the  farmer  8.  It  is  much  easier  to  procure  weil- 
shaped  and  kindly  feeding  stock  of  a  small  size,  than 
of  a  large  one.  9.  Small  sized  cattle  maybe  kept  by 
many  persons,  who  cannot  afford  either  to  purchase  or 
to  maintain  large  ones  ;  and  by  .vhom  the  loss,  if  any 
accident  should  happen  to  them,  can  be  more  easily 
borne.  10.  The  small  sized  sell  better  ;  for  a  butcher 
will  give  more  money  for  two  oxen  of  twelve  stone 
each  per  qu.rter,  than  for  one  of  twenty-four  stone. 

In  favour  of  the  large  sized,  it  is  on  the  other  hand 
contended — !.  That  without  debating  whether  from 
their  birth,  till  they  are  slaughtered,  the  large  or  the 
small  one  eats  most  for  its  size  ;  yet  on  the  whole,  the 
large  one  will  pay  the  grasier  or  farmer  who  fattens 
him  as  well  for  its  food.  2.  That  though  some  large 
oxen  are  corse  grained,  yet  where  attention  is  paid 
to  the  breed,  (as  is  the  case  with  ihe  Herefordshire,) 
the  large  ox  is  as  delicate  food  as  the  small  one 
i.  That  if  the  small  sized  are  better  calculated  for  the 
consumptiou  of  private  families,  of  villages,  or  of  smalt 
towns,  yet  that  large  cattle  are  fitter  for  the  markets 
of  great  towns,    and  in  particular   of  the   metropolis. 

4.  That  were  the  flesh  of  the  small  sized  ox  better, 
when  fresh,  yet  the  meat  of  the  large  sized  it  unques 
tionably  more  calculated  for  salting,  a  most  essential 
object  in  a  maritime  and  commercial  country  ;  for  the 
thicker  the  beef,  the  better  it  will  retain  its  juices 
when   salted,   and  the    fitter  it   is   for    long   voyages. 

5.  That  the  hide  of  the  large  ox  is  of  very  great  conse- 
quence in  various  manufactures.  6.  That  where  the 
pastures  are  good,  cattle  and  sheep  will  increase  in 
size,  without  any  particular  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  breeder  ;  large  animals  are  naturally,  therefore, 
the  proper  stock  for  such  pastures.  7.  That  the  art 
of  fattening  cattle,  and  even  sheep,  with  oilcake,  be 
ing  much  improved  and  extended,  the  advantage  of 
that  practice  would  be  of  less  consequence,  unless 
large  oxen  were  bred,  as  small  oxen  can  be  fattened 
with  grass  and  turBips,  as  well  as  oil-cake  ;  and  lastly, 
that  large  oxen  are  better  calculated  for  working  than 
small  ones,  two  large  oxen  being  equal  to  four  small 
ones,  in  the  plough  or  the  cart. 

Such  are  the  arguments  generally  made  use  of  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that 
much  must  depend  upon  pastures,  taste,  mode  of  con. 
sumption,  markets,  &c.  and  that  both  sides  have  their 
advantages,  ihe  intelligent  breeder,  however,  (un- 
less his  pastures  are  of  a  nature  peculiarly  forcing,) 


some  useful  observations  on  the  subject  of  size.  He 
laments  that  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  breeds  of  cows,  horses,  and  sheep,  have  pro- 
ceded  too  much  upon  the  principle  of  enlarging  the 
size  of  the  animal  ;  whereas  in  general,  the  only  real 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  pig,  and  that  was, 
by  reducing  its  size,  and  introducing  a  kind  that  will 
live  hardier,  and  come  to  greater  perfection  at  an 
earlier  age.  His  objections  indeed  to  the  using  of 
large  heavy  heeled  black  horses,  in  preference  to  the 
smart,  the  active,  and  the  really  useful  breeds,  merit 
particular  attention.  In  some  situations,  the  steep- 
ness of  hills,  and  the  heaviness  of  the  soil,  require 
more  than  ordinary  strength  ;  but  in  such  cases,  he 
maintains,  that  it  would  be  better  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  horses,  than  to  increase  their  size.  Great 
horses  not  only  cost  proportionably  more  at  first  than 
small  ones,  but  require  much  more  food,  and  of  a  bet- 
ter quality,  to  keep  up  their  flesh  The  Wiltshire  car- 
ter, also,  takes  a  pride  in  keeping  them  as  fat  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  their  food  (which  is  generally  barley)  is 
given  without  stint.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  the 
expense  of  keeping  a  fine  team  of  horses,  amounts  to 
nearly  the  rent  of  the  farm,  on  which  they  are  worked. 
They  are  purchased  young  when  cjolts,  and  sold  at  five 
or  six  years  of  age,  for  the  London  drays  and  wagons. 
The  expence  of  their  maintenance  is  very  seldom 
counterbalanced  by  the  difference  of  price,  more  espe- 
cially as  such  horses  are  gently  worked  when 
young,  that  they  may  attain  their  full  size  and  beauty, 
in  ploughing  light  soils,  the  strength  of  a  dray  horse 
is  not  wanted  ;  and  in  heavy  soil>,  ihe  weight  of  the 
animal  does  injury  to  the  land. 

2  Form.  Though  it  is  extremely  desirable,  to 
bring  the  shape  of  cattle  to  as  much  perfection  as  pos- 
sible, yet  profit  and  utility  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed 
for  mere  beauty,  which  may  please  the  eye,  but  will  not 
fill  the  pocket  ;  and  which,  depending  much  upon  ca- 
price, must  be  often  changing. 

In  regard  to  form,  the  most  experienced  breeders 
seem  to  concur  in  the  following  particulars:  1  '  hat 
the  form  or  shape  should  be  compact,  so  that  no  part 
of  the  animal  should  be  disproportioned  to  Hie  other: 
and  the  whole  distinguished  by  a  general  fulness  and 
rotundi'.y  of  shape.  2.  That  the  chest  should  be 
broad  ;  for  no  animal,  whose  chest  is  narrow,  can  easi- 
ly be  made  fat.  3.  That  the  carcass  should  be  deep 
and  straight.  4.  That  the  belly  should  be  of  a  mode- 
rate size  ;  for  when  it  is  more  capacious  than  com- 
mon, in  young  animals,  it  shows  a  diseased  stale,  and 
in  older  ones,  it  is  considered  a  proof,  that  the  animal 
will  not  return  in  flesh,  in  milk,  or  in  iabour,  the  value 
of  the  extra  quantity  cf  food  which  it  consumes  ;  and, 
5.  That  the  head,  the  bones,  and  other  parts  of  infe- 
riour  value,  should  be  as  small  as  is  consistent  with 
strength,  and  with  the  other  properties  which  Ihe  ani- 
mal ought  to  possess.  The  form  must  likewise  bo  ji 
such,  as  to  contain  the  greatest  possible  proportion  of 
the  finer,  compared  to  the  coarser  and  less  valuable 
parts  of  the  animal.  This,  by  selection,  may  be  at- 
tained ;  and  thus  the  wishes  of  the  consumer  may  be 
gratified. 

The  form  of  animals  has  fortunately  attracted  the 
attention  of  an  eminent  surgeon,  (Henry  Cline,  Esq.  of 
London,)  the  substance  of  whose  doctrines  are — 1.  That 
the  external  form  is  only  an  indication  of  the  internal 
structures.  2.  That  the  lungs  of  an  animal  is  the  first 
object  to  be  attended  to  ;  for  on  .heir  size  and  sound- 
ness, the  health  and  strength  of  an  animal  principally 
depend.  3.  That  the  external  indication  of  the  size 
of  the  iungs,  are  the  form  and  size  of  the  chest,  and 
its  breadth  in  particular.  4.  That  the  head  should  be 
small,  as  by  this  the  birth  is  facilitated,  as  it  affords 
other  advantages  in  feeding,  &c.  and  as  it  generally 
indicates  that  the  animal  is  of  a  good  breed.  5.  That 
the  length  of  the  neck  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal,  that  it  may  collect  its  food  with 
ease  :  and,  6.  That  the  muscles  and  tendons  should  be 
lar»e  by  which  an  animal  is  enabled  to  travel  with 
greater  facility 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  estimate  the  value  of 
animals  by  the  size  of  their  bones.  A  large  bone  ,vas 
considered  to  be  a  great  merit  ;  and  a  fine  boned  ani- 
mal always  implied  great  size.    It  is  now  known  that 
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this  doctrine  was  carried  too  far.  The  strength  of  an 
animal  does  Dot  depend  upon  the  bones,  but  on  the 
muscles;  and  ivhen  the  hones  are  disproportionably 
lar,re,  it  indicates,  in  iVlr.  Cline's  opinion,  an  imper- 
fection 'n  the  organs  of  nutrition.  Bakewell  strongly 
insisted  on  the  advantage  of  small  bones  ;  and  the 
celebrated  John  Hunter  declared,  that  small  bones 
were  generally  attended  with  corpulence,  in  all  the 
various  subjects  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining. 
A  small  bone,  however,  being  heavier  and  more  sub- 
stantial, requires  as  much  nourishment  as  a  hollow 
one,  with  a  larger  circumference. 

3.  Early  maturity. — Arriving  soon  at  perfection,  is  a 
material  object  for  the  breeder,  as  his  profit  must  in  a 
great  measure  depend  upon  it.  Where  animals,  bred 
for  the  carcass  merely,  become  fat  at  an  early  age,  they 
not  only  return  sooner  the  price  of  their  food,  with 
profit  to  the  feeder,  but  in  general,  also,  a  greater 
value  for  their  consumption,  than  slow  feed.ng  ani- 
mals. This  desirable  property  greatly  depends  on  a 
mild  and  docile  disposition  ;  and  as  this  docility  of 
temper  is  much  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ani- 
mal is  brought  up,  attention  to  inure  them  early  to  be 
familiar,  cannot  be  too  much  recommended.  A  tame 
breed  also  has  other  advantages.  It  is  not  so  apt  to 
injure  fences,  or  to  break  into  adjacent  fields  ;  conse- 
quently, it  is  less  liable  to  accidents,  and  can  be  reared, 
supported,  and  fattened  at  less  expense.  The  proper- 
ty of  early  maturity,  in  a  populous  country,  where  the 
consumption  of  meat  is  great,  is  extremely  beneficial 
to  the  public,  as  it  evidently  tends  to  furnish  greater 
supplies  to  the  market  ;  and  this  propensity  to  fatten 
at  an  early  age,  is  a  sure  proof,  that  an  animal  will 
fatten  speedily  at  any  other  period  of  his  life. 

4.  Hardiness  of  constitution.  —In  the  wilder  and  bleak- 
er parts  of  a  country,  the  possession  of  a  hardy  and 
healthy  constitution  is  a  most  valuable  property  in 
stock.  VVhere  the  surface  is  barren,  and  Ihe  climate 
rigorous,  it  is  essential,  that  the  stock  bred  and  main 
tained  there,  should  be  able  to  endure  the  severities 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  as  well  as  scarcity  of 
food,  hard  work,  or  any  other  circumstance  in  its 
treatment,  that  might  subject  a  more  delicate  breed  to 
injury.  In  this  respect,  different  kinds  of  stock  greatly 
vary,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  much  consequence,  to  se 
lect,  for  different  situations,  cattle,  with  constitutions 
suitable  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  kept.  It  is 
a  popular  belief,  that  dark  colours  are  indications  of 
hardiness.  In  mountain  breeds  of  cattle,  a  rough  pile 
is  reckoned  a  desirable  property,  more  especially  when 
they  are  be  to  kept  out  all  winter.  It  enables  them  to 
face  the  storm,  instead  of  shrinking  from  it.  Hardy 
breeds  are  exempted  from  various  diseases,  as  having 
yellow  fat,  also  being  lycry,  or  blackfleshed,  so  inju- 
rious to  stock. 

5.  Prolific  quality  —By  this  property  is  meant,  that 
the  females  of  a  breed,  both  bear  more  frequently  than 
usual,  and  also  have  frequently  more  than  one  at  a 
birth.  This  property  runs  more  strikingly  in  sub-va- 
rieties, or  individual  families  ;  but  by  selection,  might 
probably  be  extended  to  the  whole  breed,  in  the  more 
general  acceptation  of  that  word.  This  quality  is 
partly  owing  to  something  in  the  habits  of  animals,  and 
partly  to  their  previous  good  or  bad  treatment.  In 
breeding,  not  only  the  numbers,  but  the  sex  of  the 
offspring,  in  many  cases,  seem  to  depend  upon  the  fe- 
male parent.  Two  cows  produced  fourteen  female* 
each  in  fifteen  years,  though  the  bull  was  changed  every 
year  It  is  singular,  that  when  they  produced  a  bull 
calf,  it  was  in  the  same  year.  Under  similar  circum- 
stances, a  great  number  of  males  have  been  produced 
by  the  same  cow  in  succession,  but  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. 

8.  A  tendency  to  grow. — Among  the  qualities  for 
which  thorough-bred  cattle  and  sheep  are  distinguish- 
ed, that  of  beingg-ood growers,  and  having  a  good  length 
of  frame,  is  sot  the  least  essential.  The  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  the  animal  should  not  only  be  of  a  strong 
and  healthy  constitution,  but  while  it  gains  flesh  and 
condition,  should  grow  to  a  proper  size.  As  speci- 
mens of  rapid  growth,  a  steer  of  three  years  old,  when 
well  fed,  will  weigh  from  80  to  90  stone,  14lb  to  the 
stone  ;  and  a  two  year  old  Leicester  wedder.  from  25 
to  281b.  per  quarter,  immediately  after  his  second 
fleece  is  taken  from  him.  Animals  who  have  the  pro- 
perty qf  growing,  are  usually  straight  in  their  back  and 
belly  ;  their  shoulders  well  thrown  back  and  iheir 
bill}  rather  light  than  otherwise.    At  the  same  time, 


a  gauntness  and  paucity  of  intestines  should  be  guard- 
ed against,  as  a  most  material  defect,  indicating  a  very 
unthrifty  animal.  Being  too  light  of  bone,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, is  also  a  great  fault.  A  good  grower,  or  hardy  ani- 
mal, has  always  a  middling  sized  bone.  A  bull  distin- 
guished for  getting  good  growers,  is  inestimable  ;  but 
one  whose  progeny  takes  an  unnatural  or  gigantic  size, 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

9.  •&  disposition  to  fatten. — This  is  a  great  object  in 
animals  destined  for  the  shambles.  Some  animals 
possess  this  property  during  the  whole  progress  of 
their  lives,  while  in  others,  it  only  takes  place  at  a 
more  advanced  period,  when  they  have  attained  their 
full  growth,  and  are  furnished,  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  suitable  supply  of  food  There  are,  in  this  respect, 
other  distinctions.  1.  Many  kinds  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  have  been  bred  in  hilly  countries,  will 
become  fat  «n  lowland  pastures,  on  which  the  more 
refined  breeds  would  barely  live  ;  and,  2.  Some  ani- 
mals take  on  fat  very  quickly,  when  the  proper  food 
has  been  supplied,  and  some  individuals  have  been 
found,  even  in  the  same  breed,  who  have  in  a  given 
time,  consumed  the  least  proportional  weight  of  the 
same  kind  of  food,  yet  have  become  fat  at  the  quickest 
rate.  Even  in  the  human  race,  with  little  food,  some 
will  grow  immoderately  corpulent.  It  is  probably  ow- 
ing to  internal  conformation,  that  this  property  of  rap- 
id fattening  is  derived 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  fattening  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  at  least  to  the  extent  frequently  practis- 
ed at  present,  is  a  point  that  has  of  late  attracted  much 
public  attention. 

But  any  controversy  on  that  subject,  can  only  arise 
from  want  of  proper  discrimination.  Fat  meat  is  un- 
questionably more  nourishing  than  lean,  yet  to  digest 
this  oily  matter,  there  are  required,  on  account  of  its 
difficult  solubility,  a  good  bile,  much  saliva,  and  a  vi- 
gorous stomach  ;  consequently  none,  excepting  those 
who  are  in  the  most  vigorous  state  of  health,  or  who 
ar  employed  in  hard  labour,  can  properly  digest  it. — 
Though  fat  meat,  however,  is  unfit  for  general  con- 
sumption, yet  experiments  in  the  art  of  fattening  ani- 
mals, are  likely  to  promote  useful  discoveries  ;  and 
though,  in  the  course  of  trying  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, errours  and  excesses  may  be  committed,  yet  on 
thi-  whole,  advaniages  may  be  derived  from  the  know- 
ledge thus  to  be  obtained.  As  the  bone  also  ga  ns  but 
little  in  the  fatting  animal,  and  the  other  offal  becomes 
proportionably  less,  as  the  animal  becomes  more  fat, 
the  public  has  not  sustained  much  loss  by  over-fatted 
annuals.  Few  animals  ore  fatted  at  more  expense  to 
the  farmer  than  the  hog,  yet  to  kill  it  when  leaD,  is  ex- 
ceeding bad  economy.  An  ox  or  cow.  though  the  lit- 
tle flesh  it  has  may  be  of  good  quality,  yet  presents, 
when  lean,  little  but  skin  and  bone  ;  and  if  slaughtered 
in  lhat  state,  would  neither  indemnify  the  owner  for 
the  expense  of  breeding  and  maintaining  it,  nor  benefit 
the  public.  A  coarse  and  heavy  fleshed  ox,  wh  ch 
would  require  a  verv  long  time,  and  much  good  food  to 
fatten,  may  be  slaughtered  with  most  advantage,  whiie 
rather  lean.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  extent 
of  fat,  as  the  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lean  flesh, 
of  which  the  consumer  complains  ;  for  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  lhat  the  lean  flesh  of  a  fat  animal,  is  superior 
in  quality,  and  contains  more  nourishment,  than  any 
other  meat. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  indication  of 
a  teodency  to  fatten,  which  is  technically  called  hand- 
ling well  The  graziers  and  butchers,  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  had  recourse  to  the  hand,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  skin,  or  cellular  membrane,  for  ascer- 
taining a  disposition  to  fatten  ;  but  since  Bakewell 
directed  the  public  attention  so  much  to  breeding,  that 
practice  has  become  more  generally  known  Hand- 
ling canpit  easily  be  defined,  and  can  only  be  learnt 
by  experience.  The  skin  and  flesh  of  cattle,  when 
handled,  should  feel  S"ft  to  the  touch,  somewha1  re- 
sembling that  of  a  mole,  but  with  a  little  more  resis- 
tance to  the  finger  A  soft  and  mellow  skin  must  be 
more  pliable,  and  more  easily  stretched  out  to  receive 
any  extraordinary  quantity  of  fat  and  muscle,  than  a 
thick  or  tough  one.  The  rigid  skinned  nimal  must, 
therefore,  always  be  the  most  difficult  to  fatten.  In  a 
good  sheep,  the  skin  is  not  only  soft  and  mellow,  but 
in  some  degree  elastic.  Neither  cattle  or  sheep  can 
be  reckoned  good,  whatever  their  shapes  may  be,  un- 
less thej  are  first  rate  handlers. 

The  improved  short  horned  breed,  besides  their  mel- 


lowness of  the  skin,  are  likewise  distinguished  by  soft- 
ness and  silkiness  of  hair.  Too  great  a  length,  how- 
ever, ought  nut  to  be  aimed  at,  since  it  is  not  easy  in 
that  case,  to  preserve  a  due  proportion  in  the  animal, 
without  which  it  cannot  be  considered  perfect. 

7.  Lightness  of  offal. — It  is  also  of  much  importance, 
lhat  an  animal,  solely  bred  for  the  shambles,  should 
have,  as  little  offal  as  possible,  and  consequently,  a 
greater  proportion  of  meat  applicable  as  food  for  man.* 

*  The  great  perfection  of  an  animal  is,  when  the 
dead  weight  of  all  the  eatable  parts,  approaches  the 
nearest  to  the  weight  of  the  animal  when  alive.  The 
fullowing  statement  of  the  live  and  dead  weight  of  a 
Devonshire  ox,  aged  three  years  and  ten  months,  will 
explain  the  manner  in  which  these  accounts  are  drawn 
up. 

Stone. 
Live  weight,         •         -        -         -         -        114 

Off,d.  Stone.         lb. 

Tallow,  ...  10  6 

Hide,         ....       6  8 

Head  and  tongue,  2  9 

Heart,  liver  and  lungs,     -        2  7 

Feet, 1  4 

Entrails  and  blood,        .         11  13 
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Carcass,  or  four  quarters,  ...  79 
Consequently,  10  stones  of  live  weight,  produce  6 
stones  I5lbs.  of  dead  weight,  or  butcher's  meat.  Dur* 
ham's  Report,  p.  239.  The  average  of  other  experi- 
ments is,  fron  6  stone  10  lbs.  to  6  stone  13  1  2  lbs.  of 
dead  weight,  to  10  stone  of  live  weight.  When  an  ox 
is  fed  for  two  years  in  succession,  a  much  higher  pro- 
portion of  dead  weight  is  the  result. 

In  sheep, on  an  average,  from  10  lbs.  of  living  weight, 
6  lbs.  7  ounces  of  dead  weight,  convertible  into  food, 
may  be  obtained.  Durham  Report,  p.  251  ;  consequent- 
ly, in  this  respect,  cattle  are  superiour  to  sheep. 


FROM  THE  RICHMOND  ENQUIRER. 

THE  CROPS. 

The  following  letters,  one  from  the  county  of  Char- 
lotte, the  other  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  present  very 
opposite,  but  interesting  views  of  the  state  of  the  pre- 
sent crop  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
truth  is,  our  country  is  so  large — 1.  that  if  the  crops 
fail  in  one  part,  it  succeeds  in  another,  and  thus  the 
superflux  of  one  tends  to  relieve  the  deficiency  of  the 
other  ;  -2.  It  is  besides  so  well  intersected  with  water 
courses,  and  assisted  by  coast  navigation,  that  the 
bread  stuff's  of  one  district  are  with  comparative  ease 
and  cheapness  transported  to  any  others; — 3.  We  have 
also  this  advantage,  superiour  to  almost  every  other 
country  in  the  universe,  lhat  we  have  different  bread 
stuffs  for  the  support  of  our  countryriien.  If  the  wheat 
harvest  fails,  we  may  obtain  relief  from  the  corn  crop, 
aDd  rice  versa.  Whereas  the  countries  of  Europe,  de- 
pending upon  one  principal  source  of  supply,  are  lia- 
ble to  many  and  serious  inconveniences  from  Ihe  fail- 
ure of  their  harvest.  But  famine  can  scarcely  ever  ap- 
proach oiir  doors. 

TO  THE  EDITOR 

Montiullo,  Geo.  Aug.  20,  1819. 
The  prospects  of  the  agriculturalist  were  never 
more  nattering  in  this  country,  particular!/  the 
new  purchase  of  Georgia.  Corn  and  cotton  unu- 
sually luxuriant,  and  should  the  continued  rains 
not  produce  the  rot  ia  the  latter,  a  very  abundant 
crop  will  be  made.  '■  orn,  it  is  supposed,  will  not 
command  more  than  $1  50  per  barrel  from  the 
stack  ;  though  last  autumn  it  was  worth  from 
$1  50  to  $2  per  bushel. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Dated  Charlotte,  Aug.  19,  1819. 
In  answer  to  your  request  of  the  10th  inst.  I 
propose  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  very  fatal 
drought  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  of  our 
prospects  for  a  crop. 
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I  will  premise  what  I  intend  to  write  by  inform-lsoutheast    and  facing  the  public  road,  attracted  at- 


ing  you,  that  1  have  lived  on  this  plantation,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Charlotte  courthouse,  forty^one 
years,  the  greater  part  of  which  time,  1  have  kep 
a  memorandum  of  remarkable  events;  such  as 
droughts,  uncommon  met  spells,  great  freshes, early 
and  late  frosts,  &c.  This  year  has  been  uncom 
monlv  dry.  ever  since  early  in  Way,  so  that  the  oat 
crop  has  come  in  very  short: — I  think  not  half  an 
average  crop. 

Wheat  had  so  far  made  itself  before  the  drought 
became  excessive,  that  the  quality  is  good,  but 
there  was  not  much  seeded  ;  there  is,  however,  an 
average  crop  of  wheat. 

1  he  corn  crops,  unless  the  refreshing  showers 
we  have  had  now  for  three  days  in  succession, 
should  do  more  for  it  than  we  can  well  calculate 
upon,  will  not  be  much  over  half  an  average  crop 
and  in  some  neighbourhoods,  as  I  am  informed  (for 
I  go  very  little  from  home,j  they  cannot  possibly 
make  bread.  I  have  a  son  and  a  nephew  just  re 
turned  from  a  visit  to  the  Missouri;  they  say  mine 
is  the  best  crop,  that  they  have  seen  off  i  he  rivers, 
this  side  of  Lexing'on,  Kentucky,  and  that  in  their 
opinion,  numbers  of  farmers  will  not  make  more 
than  a  p  ck  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

Of  the  tobacco  crop,  I  know  not  how  to  speak. 
I  will  just  describe  my  own  to  you  \Vc  have  noi 
had  a  good  season  for  planting  since  early  in  May, 
until  this  week,  and  it  is  now  qu  te  too  late  to  plant 
We  have  iad  two  slight  seasons  since  May, one  th. 
tenth  June,  the  other  the  sixteenth  July.  We 
made  out  to  get  about  150,000  planted  ;  much  ol 
it  would  live  about  a  week  and  die  There  is  now 
about  30  000  hills  entirely  missing,  and  from  ^0 
to  30  000  more  about  as  large  as  it  was  when 
planted  We  have  planted,  watered  and  covere 
a  considerable  part  of  what  is  now  growing,  We 
have  some  right  likely  tobacco,  and  think  if  no  dis- 


tention, and  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  tha 
1  was  gratified  not  only  with  the  ornamental  ap- 
pearance but  the  safe  guard  to  so  valuable  a  pro- 
duction, to  sue  my  efforts  for  a  series  of  time  crown 
ed  with  success.  But  there  was  another  conside- 
ration in  the  outset,  that  I  had  in  view  that  of  cast 
ing  some  light  on  the  subject,  if  successful,  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  I  was  now  gratified  on  finding 
my  neighbourhood  becoming  noted  for  hedging 
and  am  fully  convinced,  that  occular  demonstratioi 
had  the  desired  effect 

A  farm  well  hedged,  and  carefully  trimmed  an- 
nually, in  each  district  of  the  country,  in  public 
situations,  would  spread  the  propagation  ol  hedg 
ing  abundantly  mote  than  all  that  t  shall  say  on  pa 
per:  nevertheless,  1  shall  state  facts  as  I  progressed 

Beginning  in  1800.  not  having  patience  to  be. 
gin  with  the  seed  or  berry,  to  wait  two  years  foi 
their  vegetation,  as  my  worthy  friend  and  neigh- 
bour William  Armor  had  effectually  experienced, 
in  his  practice  of  cultivating  from  the  seed  of  the 
Newcastle  thorn,  I  had  recourse  to  another  expe 
dient.  that  hastened  the  business,  by  digging  up 
the  natural  stocks 

After  cutting  away  the  top.  with  a  handsaw 
near  to  the  ground,  the  root  was  readily  taken  up 
with  a  grubbing  hoe  i  hose  stocks  were  such  as 
have  arisen  from  the  biids  dropping  th  seed  in 
waste  land,  that  have  remained  a  number  of  years 
out  of  cultivation,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  timbei 
land,  where  the  plough  has  not  disturbed  them, 
they  get  some  growth.  I  was  not  particular  in 
size,  but  look  them  from  the  size  of  a  goose  quill, 
to  an  inch,  er  even  two  inches  in  diameter,  when 
I  cut  off  the  tops ;  after  trimming  the  long  spread- 
ing roots  to  a  moderate  size,  there  was  about  one 
hundred  perches  planted  that  spring,  as  early  as 
the  frost  would  admit.      The  season  being  mode- 


aster  happens  to  it,  we  shall  make  better  than  half  ratsly  net,  they  all  grew  without  fur  her  trouble 


a  crop.     We  are  beginning  to  house  ;  it  is  of  good 
quality. 

N.  B.  I  have  a  plantpaich,  an  old  standing  one, 
on  a  branch  which  we  have  always  been  able  to 
water  in  the  night  or  morning,  the  driest  spell  1 
ever  saw,  until  this  summer.  It  has  been  almost 
constantly  dry,  and  no  chance  to  water  it. 

G.  S. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


On  Hedging., 


,.Xo.  4. 


I  came  to  a  conclusive  decision  about  the  year 
1800,  to  tiy  an  experiment — first  forming  an  idea 
of  such  a  hedge  as  my  imagination  presented  to 
be  a  view  of  a  complete  one  :  then  began  to  pro- 
pagate and  cultivate  with  that  design,  until  I  have 
accomplished  the  object  fully  to  my  expectation 
first  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  extending  it  to  a  more 
general  purpose  ;  1  found  the  utili.y  as  well  as  the 
practicability  of  the  change  from  a  dead  to  a  living 
fence 

And  as  it  regards  the  ornamental  part,  I  had  not 
taken  that  into  consideration,  until  18  6,  having  a 
field  sown  with  the  red  chaffed  bearded  wheat,  that 


kind  having  a  rich  looking  tint  on  the  approach  of 
harvest,  and  bei  ;g  hedged  and  the  hedge  nearly 
sho  n  or  trimmed — the   lively   green  hedging    ol  until  I  could  satisfy  my  own  judgn  ent   by  observa 


and  put  out  a  number  of  suckers  or  sprouts,  from 
each  stump,  shooting  from  *ix  incites  to  a  foot  that 
season  forming  a  thick  head  from  the  strong  stocks 
and  the  others  in  proportion 

1  re.  dily  saw  that  1  had  ground  work  for  a 
hedge,  not  yet  knowing  that  any  thing  further  was 
requisite,  till  they  came  to  maturity  ;  therefore,  I 
let  them  shift  lor  themselves  two  or  three  years,  or 
longer,  until  they  became  matted  about  the  roots 
with  grass,  by  which  mistake,  my  hedge  was  re- 
tarded in  growth  considerably.  My  neighbour 
William  Armor  rectified  me  in  that  misuke  At 
ter  ploughing  two  or  three  furrows  to  the  roots, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  spad^,  the  grass  was  all 
completely  covered,   and  this  ought  to  be  done  by 

igging  trom  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  to  throw 
up  clay  or  the  under  soil,  that  is  not  so  subject  to 
produce  grass  or  weeds.  By  this  means,  my  hedgt 
assumed  a  thrifty  appearance  that  season,  and,  no 
doubt,  grew  as  much  as  it  had  done  the  two  years 
previous.  After  this  I  renewed  tr/e  dressing  every 
year    until   the    hedge    had    obtained   a  sufficient 

trength.  to  put  into  form  for  its  future  destiny.— 
his  part  of  the  business  i  had  not  determined  on 
as  I  found  a  variety  of  opinions  prevailing,  some 
for  plashing  but  mostly  for  an  upright  standard  as 
nature  had  formed  it.  to  take  that  course.  1  was 
und  lermined  two  years,  which  course  to  pursue 


equ  1  I. eight  with  the  enclosed  grain,  maturing  fo 
the  sickle,  on  a  piece  of  elevated  ground  inclining 


tion  on  the  various  attempts  making  by  those  who 
had  been  at  the  business  before  me 


Nature  seems  to  direct  the  sap  in  the  gr;  atest 
flow  upwards  in  all  productions  ;  assuming  an  up- 
right posture,  the  thorn  amongst  others  has  that 
propensity,  and  in  its  natural  growth,  as  the  upper 
branches  take  the  lead  of  the  sap  and  grow  accord- 
ingly, the  lower  branches  become  weaker  in  propor- 
tion, and  ultimately  the  undermost  decline,  as  the 
upper  overspread  and  flourish.  This  is  evident  uni- 
versally with  that  shrub,  as  well  as  many  others  ; 
and  in  every  attempt  at  raising  a  hedge  in  this  way, 
even  if  cut  to  prevent  their  rising  too  high,  they  still 
make  a  vigorous  effort  to  shoot  out  at  the  top,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  hedge  spreads  too  wide  in 
every  instance  I  have  seen,  and  consequently  be- 
came weak  below  from  the  branches  being  too 
much  spread,  making  open  spaces  near  the  ground. 

But,  finally.  1  preferred  plashing,  or  laying  the 
miin  stock  or  body  of  the  thorn,  which  I  have  uni- 
formly adopted  in  evtry  case,  although  I  should  be 
pleased  to  see  a  fur! her  attempt  at  the  upright  plan, 
although  f  should  treat  it  something  different,  if 
ever  I  make  the  attempt,  and  if  so  the  result  shall 
be  known. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ON    THE    CULTURE    AND   PROPERTIES   OF   THE 

GUINEA  GRASS. 


Brownsville,  S.  C.  Sefit.  2,  18 19. 
Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  you  some  of  the  Guinea. 
Gr^ss  Seed  but  am  not  certain  that  the  quality  is 
good.  In  the  year  1815,  some  seed  were  procur- 
ed from  Judge  Toulmin.  of  the  (now)  Alabama 
Territory  n  the  month  of  March,  1816,  these 
seed  were  planted  iti  drills,  about  three  feet  apart, 
and  tolerably  thick  in  the  drill  The  ground  was 
very  rich  and  in  good  order,  containing  about  the 
eighth  of  an  acre.  I  he  seed  did  not  sprout  above 
the  ground  until  about  the  first  of  May;  the  sprouts 
and  sh  'Ots  wei  e  not  of  strong  growth.  I  had  them 
thinned  to  one  foot  in  the  mill,  and  well  hoed 
twice  by  the  tenth  of  June  j  at  this  time  the  wea- 
ther was  very  wet  and  rainy  for  at  least  fifteen 
days  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  my  grass  was  at 
least  three  feet  high,  and  continued  to  grow  very 
well  afterwards  du  ing  the  whole  year,  which  was, 
what  is  called  a  wet  year.  I  he  blades  and  stalks 
of  the  grass  continued  tender  and  rich,  and  was 
eaten  freely  by  horses  and  cows,  until  about  the 
last  of  July,  when  the  stalks  became  large  and  the 
blades  harsh,  and  were  not  relished  so  well  by 
either  horses  or  cows.  I  did  not  attempt  to  make 
hay  of  this  grass  intending  only  to  get  a  good 
stock  of  seed.  I  he  grass  grew  nearly  ten  feet 
high,  and  completely  covered  the  ground.  Some 
bunches  I  cut  off  as  near  the  ground  as  I  possibly 
could,  in  the  month  of  August,  and  so  rapid  was 
the  growth,  that  in  September  the  bunches  so  cut 
off  were  equally  as  high  as  any  other  bunches.— 
■  here  was  no  appearance  of  the  grass  seeding, 
until  about  the  first  of  October.  No  frost  fell 
this  )ear  sufficient  to  kill  vegetation,  until  No- 
ember,  and  1  saved  about  half  a  peck  of  seed. 
The  seed  having  lain  a  long  time  in  the  ground 
this  year  without  sprouting  1  believed  that  I  ought 
to  ha\e  planted  tKem  earlier.  In  the  month  of 
February,  1817,  I  again  planted  the  same  lot  of 
ground,  as  I  had  done  the  year  before.  )  he  grass 
sprouted  ealy  in  April  and  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  frost.     There  came  up,  however,  some  plants 
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from  the  seed,  which  had  remained  on  the  ground  like,   on  the  trees,   lengthwise  the  rows;  cause  them  to 
throughout  the  winter;   these  I  transplanted  (but! bt'"d  pretty  short  near   the   ground,  and   they  will  pm 


did  not  separate  the  roots)   into  the  richest  part  of 
the  lot ;  it  grew  badly  this  year,  not   exceeding 
five  feet  in  height  ;  some  of  it   seeded  this  year, 
much  earlier  than  it  had  done  the  last  ;  but  having 
only  a  fen-  bunches,  only  a  few  seed  were  saved 
On   the    fifteenih   of   March,    18 1    ,    I  planted  the 
same  lot  of  ground,  after  having  it  well  manured  ; 
the    seed    were  bad,  and   I   had  again  only  a  few 
bunches  of  grass  growing;    I    therefore    delayed 
gathering  the  seed  as  late  as  possible,  thinking 
they  might  come  to  full  perfection  ;  but  in  this  I 
was  deceived  ;  for.  upon   gathering  the  seed     I 
found  only  a  few  of  them  good.     In  the  month  of 
March  last,  I  again  drilled  a  small  spot  of  ground 
and  very  few  of  the  seed  sprouted,  but  some  seed 
which  had  dropped   from  the   -talk   last  autumn 
sprouted  ;  these   I   have  transplanted  into  my  gar- 
den, where  they  grow  well.     VV  en  I  gather  seed 
this  year.  I  shall  endeavor  to  procure  good  seed  by 
shaking  the  stalks  daily  over  some  sheet  or  other 
cloih,   by  which  means,  the  ripe  seed  may  be  ga 
thered,  as  they  come  to  perfection.     1  am  induced 
to  believe,  from   the   experiments   which   I  have 
made,  that  the  seed  remain  upon  the  stalk  a  very 
shart  time  after  they  are  ripe.     I  should  have  men 
tioned   heretolore,  that   the    two  last    years    have 
been  unusually  dry  in  this  part  of  the  country,   to 
which  circumstance,   1  attribute   my  want  of  suc- 
cess.     I  hope   that  this  grass   may   flourish  with 
you    but   I    fear  your  climate   may  not  s  :it  it  well 
I  think    if  you  cukivate  the  grass,  it  would  be  ad 
visable  for  you  to  adopt  the  plan  recommended  by 
Dr.   S.    Brown-   or   as   you   would   obtain  tobacco 
plant:,  from  a  plat  ot  ground.      I  have  endeavoured 
every  winter  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  grass  be 
ing  killed  by  frosts,  but  have  not  succeeded.     The 
roots   are    very    large    and    strong,    spreading    to 
some  distance,  and  not  easi'y  rotted.     It  impover- 
ishes land  very  much.    I  cannot,  however,  forbear 
mentioning,  that  when  the  seasons  are  suitable,  the 
seed  good,  and  the  land  rich,  that  no  grass  can  be 
cultivated   which  will  so  amply  reward  the  labour 
of  the  husbandman. 


forth  a  shoot  at  the  bend,  that  will  be  larger  the  first  ai 
tunin,  than  the  main  stock  would  have  been,  which  may 
be  proved  by  leaving  some  in  their  original  stale  and  po' 
sition  ;  but  the  old  stock  should  be  cut  off,  as  well  as  an) 
supernumerary  shoots,  during  the  first  summer  after 
being  bj.it  in  the  spring.  1  send  you  this,  in  the  way  of 
intimation  and  inquiry,  so  that  if  not  yet  within  your 
knowledge,  some  person  better  qualified  than  niys.-lf 
may  be  applied  to,  to  give  you  information  on  the  subject, 
as  to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  as  I  think  the  innovation  is 
useful,  it  ought  to  be  generally  known. 

I  have  not  entirely  read  all  your  papers,  but  have 
seen  no  good  desenpsion  of  cheese-making  ,-  if  you 
have  not  yet  published  any,  I  hope  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents will  communicate  some  useful  essays  on  the 
subject. 

P.  S.  I  omitted  to  mention  to  you,  the  crops  in  this 
part  are  very  abundant,  particularly  wheat  and  corn- 
price  of  wheat,  75  cents  per  bushel ,  corn  not  yet  gather- 
ed,  but  expected  to  be  from  37  .  .2  to  50  cents. 
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lure  of  the  country  at  large  ;  that  tiie  fifty  cen' 
wool,  the  eleven  dollar  broad  cloth,  the  promised 
silk  dress  ;— and  above  all.  the  death  of  the  merino 
sheep,  would  go  a  considerable  length  in  account- 
ing for  the  present  state  of  things  amongst  us. 

Should  you,  Sir,  he  of  the  same  opinion,  which 
I  will  take  for  granted,  if  you  give  this  a  place  in 
your  valuable  paper,  yr,u  shall  hear  again  from 
Yours,  respectfully. 

COGlTATIVUS. 


OCCASIONAL  EXTRACTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

DATED   CHESTER,  S.   C.   SEPT.    11,    1819. 

As  cattle,  the  dairy,  and  the  like,  are  interesting 
subjects  to  the  farmer,  we  would  wish  to  know  some- 
times what  is  improper  for  milch  cows,  as  well  as  what 
is  proper.  We  have  been  informed,  for  instance,  thai 
oats  in  grain  or  meal,  and  even  oat  straw,  was  injurious 
to  cows  giving  mdk,  causing  the  milk  to  dry  up,  as  the 
common  expression  is,  or  to  diminish  in  quantity,  even 
when  they  are  well  fed  with  it.  What  little  experience 
I  have  had,  appears  rather  to  confirm  the  idea.  Perhaps 
yourself,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  from  better  ex- 
perience, can  confirm  or  refute  the  idea. 

As  I  have  seen  by  a  little  experience,  and  have  been 
informed  by  others,  that  there  is  a  way  which  appears 
rather  singular,  to  expedite  the  growth  of  young  fruit 
trees,  more  particularly  the  apple  tree,  while  in  the 
nursery,  and  not  having  yet  seen  mention  made  of  it  in 
your  paper,  I  will  give  you  a  general  idea  of  it,  and  per 
haps  some  olher  person,  or  myself,  can  give  you  a  more 
particular  description  if  necessary. 

The  trees  growing  from  the  seed,  in  consequence, 
as  1  suppose,  of  the  small  quantity  of  root,  grow  slow- 
ly i  the  tree  becomes  so  hard,  or  stunted,  as  is  com- 
Ilio'ily  said,  they  forever  after  grow  slow.  In  the 
spring  alter  they  are  planted,  or  when  they  are  two 
years  old,  bend  them  all  down,   by  laying  rails,  or  the 


DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY. 

Baltimore,  Se/it ember  21,  1819 
Mr.  Sk  nner, 

Having  occasion  to  go  some  distance,  one 
day   last  week  into  the  country,   I  calf  d  to  see  an 
old  friend,  who  insisted  upon  my  dii  ing  with  him. 
The  dinner  consisted  of  excellent  ham  and  chick 
ens,    far  superior  to  any  brought  to  market  ;   yet 
several  excuses  and  apologies  were  made  for  the 
'  homely  dinner."     Ii    was  added,  that  if  I  would 
be    so   kind   as  to  stay  over  night.   I    should   dine 
next  d  y  on  som^  excellent  mutton,  as  preparations 
were  making  for  killing  a  very  fat  merino  sheep 
that  evening.     On  expressing  my  surprise  to  hear 
:hat  a   merino  sheep  was  to  be  killed,   my  friend 
observed   that  they  were  no   .  et  er  to  him  than 
otners  ;   that  he  had  gi>en  some  years  ago,   from 
one  to  three  hundred  dollars  a  piece  for  the  breed, 
expecting  to  make  a   fortune   by   them  ;   but   like 
''.any  other  projects    it  ended  in  smoke: — instead 
ol  a  dollar  a  id  a  half  which   he  was  made  believe 
be  would  get  for  their   wool,   he   could  now  with 
difficulty  procure  fifty  cents.     On  asking  who  pur- 
chased it   he  said  that  he  understood  some  bough' 
it  for  exportation,  and  small  quantities  were  applied 
to  domestic  manufactures;    but,   added    he,    1   be- 
lieve that  business  is  nearly  done  o  er.  '  I  then 
asked,  why  he  did  not  get  his  own  woll  manufac 
tured  for  the  use  of  his  own  family  ?     He  replied 
it  was  too  much  trouble,  and   when  done,  did  not 
look,  so  well  as  imported  cloth.      When  I  want  a 
coat,  continued   he,  I  just  go  to  the  store,  buy  the 
cloth  and  pay  for  it.     Pray   what  did  you   pay  for 
the  cloth  in   that  coat  ?     I  think,  said  he,  it  was 
eleven  dollars  ;— yes,  two  yards  and  a  quarter  make 
my  coat,  and  the  outside  of  this  one  cost  me  twen- 
ty-four dollars  and  seventy-fi  e  cents.     Here  my 
lriend  was  reminded  by  his  wife,  that  he  had  for 
gotten,  (he  last  time  he  was  in  town,  to  purchase 
the  silk  dress  he  had  promised  her.     My  dear,  said 
the  husband,  I  did  not  forget  it,  but  money  is  be- 
come so  very  scarce,  that  really  I    had   it  not  to 
spare.     This  apology  excited  a  female  nod  of  the 
head,  not    expressive    of   much    satisfaction.     I 
therefore  jocosely  observed,  that  monev  must  be 
sc  rce  where  merino  wool  sold  for  filty  cents  per 
pound,  and  broad  clo  hs   cost  eleven  dollars   per 
yard  ;  and,  to  keep   clear  of  silk  dresses,  imme 
diately  I  gave  the  conversation  a  different  direction 
As  1  rode  home  in  the  evening.  I  could  not  get 
the  merino  out  of  my  head      I  strongly  suspected 


Extracts  from  a  Compendious  Diction- 
ary of  the  Veterinary  Art. 
[Continued  from  No.  25— p.  195.] 
Black    Leg     or   Qoaktek   Evil.     A  disease    incidei* 
to  young    cattle,    from    one  to  two  years  of  age      Ma- 
ny  names   have   been   given  to  this  disease,  just  as  un- 
meaning   as    that    we    have    chosen    from     them-    the 
symptoms    also    have    been    variously    described       All 
writers   seem   to  attribute   it  to  putting  voung  animals 
mto    rich   pasture    too    hastily,    whereby  \  redundancy 
of  blood  is  generated,    and   the    system    too    powerfully 
excited.      The    first    symptoms    are    an    appearance    of 
heaviness   and    disinclination    for    food.      On   examininir 
ihe   animal,    a  swelling    may   be  observed  in  some   part 
of   the    body,    generally    beginning  in   the  legs  and  pro- 
ceeding   upward.     On    feeling    the    swelling,    a   crack- 
ling  may    be   perceived   under  the    skin  ;    the    swelling 
sometimes    extends    to    the    loins   or   belly.       In    some 
cises   the  joints    are   particularly   affected,   causing   se- 
vere   lameness.       Bleeding    is    generally    allowed    to    be 
the    essential  remedy  :    and,    though    the    disease    most 
commonly  proves  fatal,   it  appears  probable,   that    bleed- 
ing    largely    on   the   first  appearance    of  the   symptoms 
will  often  prove  effectual      Clater  recommends   the  fol- 
lowing  drink,  as  a  purgative, 
"  Take  Glauber's  salts  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces,  ac- 
cording  to  the  animal's  strength. 
White  antimonial  powder,  one  dram. 
Camphor,  one  dram. 
Aniseed  and  ginger,  of  each  one  ounce. 
Treakle      four    table     spoonsful!.— Mix     for    one 
drink." 
It    is   needless,    perhaps,    to   point  out    the    inconsis- 

o Till    g'Vfl,?  *        gC   d°Se  °f  ?inffer  for  a  ^Plaint 
so    highly    inflammatory.    ,n    winch    lig-ht    the    author 

certainly  considers  it;    for  he  adds,   "this  will  be  found 

a    powerful     drink     in     removing     those     inflammatory 

symptoms,   which    attend    diseases    of  this   kind"       He 

recommends,  ••  if  ,he    beast   is  not  purged  in  the  space 

of  twelve  or  twenty  hours,   to  give  half  the  dose  every 

night  and   morning  until  the  desired  effect  is  obtained  " 

The   same    author  directs,    after    the    animal    has    been 

purged,    a   curious    farrajro    composed   of  alum     nitre 

bark,    aniseeds,    caraway   seeds,   treakle,    and    vinegar' 

if  the  fever   still    increase,    this    wonderful   drink    is  tc 

-  omitted   and  a  powder  given  every  morning  and  even. 

,  consisting  of  ° 


be  o 
'ng, 


to 


? 


Tincture  of  opium, 

Camphor,  and  <   of  each  two  drams. 

Antimonial  powder,    j 

Nilre,  one  ounce, 
We  are  then  directed  to  rub  the  swollen  parts  with  the 
following  mixture  :  ™ 

Nitre,  four  ounces. 

Vinegar,  one  quart- 
Oil  of  vitriol,  one  ounce. 

Tincture  of  opium,  two  o:inces 

Camphorated    spirit    of    wine,    four     ounces 

Mix. 

We  are  then  told,  if  the  tumefied  parts  are  gradually 
proceeding  to  a  state  of  suppuration,  a  mixturl.    which 

ral   C^. /'»<><  "-'<VA-    is    t0    be   »*<=".  containing  seve- 
ral    Inghly    stimulating    mgredients ;     such    as     oil  of 

ZVluh  !  Cl  *?d  .tmCtUre  of  0P'um-  To  fi"'sl» 
r  nitn,  f  E  .  ™ed,CaI  "Spline,  we  have  a  pre- 
scription for  the  soreness  of  the  mouth  which  ac- 
companies this  disease,  composed  only  of  four  ingre- 
dients, viz,   burnt  alum,   bole,    salt,    and   vinegar.     Mr. 


that  the  family  I  had  dined  with,  was  but  a  minia-  be  adooted     P.T      out    the,  pTven 

w\,  auujjieu.        as  soon   as   the   di 


neg'ar. 
neaaun 

disease  makes  its   ap- 
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The    author  does    not    inform 


pearance  upon  one  of  the  herd,    let  them   all  be  brought 
into  ihr   tola    yard,  and  lose  from  two  to  three  quarts 
of  blood,  according  to  their  size  and  strength.     Let  them 
be  kept  there  till  next   morning 
the    following    drinks 

us   which  of  these  drinks   is  to  be  preferred,   and  some 
readers  may  perhaps    teel  puzzled  in  making  a  choice, 
as  each   contains  one  very  palatable   ingredient;    in  the 
first  one  ounce  of   brown   sugar-candy  is   directed,  and 
in   'he  other,  a  glass  of   common    gin  !     .Many  farriers 
would   doubtless  prefer  the  latter.     Mr.  Skerrett  gives 
rather  a    difierent    description    of   the    disease.      "The 
disease    begins    on  a   joint    of    the   leg   or    thigh,   and 
sometimes    in    the    foot;    it    is  first    discovered    by 
lameness  of  the    animal,  and   the    part  when    examined 
discovers  a  crackling  and    swelling  ;    showing  that    an 
lias  made  its  way  through  the  skin  and   flesh.     Its  pro- 
cress   is   to  rise  upward,  and  to  spread  over  that  quar- 
ter   which   is  first  seized,    when    it   rises    to   the    back 
and  kidneys,    it   then    proves    quickly    fatal."     "Bleed- 
ing,"  he    adds,    "is    the    principal    remedy    to    be   de- 
pended on,   and  should  be   carried  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  active  inflammation  ;  the  state  of  the  parts  is  not 
to   be   omitted,   and  scarifications   so  as  to   unload  the 
vessels,    will  be  of  great   service;  after  this,   the   parts 
should   be   dressed    with  equal    parts    of   common    salt 
and   nitre,  finely   powdered    by  which  means,   suppura- 
tion will  be  induced,  and  a  check  put  to  the  disorder." 
He  advises  at  this   period   fomentations  ;  and   observes 
that   clearing    the  bowels   must    not    be   omitted.     His 
preventive    remedy    consists    in    giving    the    following 
powder  two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  to  young  cattle 
placed  in  rich  pastures,  and  bleeding  each  time  : 
Flowers  of  Sulphur,  four  to  six  ounces. 
Nitre,  one  ounce. 
Grains  of  Paradise,  two  drams. 
Mr.    John   Lawrence,  in    his    Treatise  on    Cattle,   ob 
serves,    in   speaking   of  this   disorder,   "prevention   of 
this    malady  is  the    only    cure   worth    notice  ;    because 
after    the    attack,    the  very  nature  of  the  disease    ren- 
ders all  remedy  either  uncertain,  or  of  very  little  pro- 
fit, even  if  successful,    on    account  of    the    expense  of 
time    and   money.     With    this   view   the    young    cattle 
should    not    be    pushed  so    forward    in    condition;    and 
indeed   the    same    precaution   may    be    useful   in    some 
degree    with    respect    to    the    full    aged.     A    piece   of 
short  or  inferior  keep  should  be  reserved  as   a  digest 
ing  place,    in    which    the    cattle     may    be    occasionally 
turned     to     empty    and    exercise   themselves."      Mr. 
Lawrence    advises    also    an     alterative    powder,    com 
posed  of  sulphur   and   antimom,   being   given  daily  for 
a   month,    and    two    rowels    or   setons    in    each    breast. 
We   think    Mr.    Lawrence's    advice    upon    this   subject 
very    reasonable,   but   consider  the   medical   part   of   it 
unnecessary.     In    the    fifth    volume    of    the     Farmer's 
Magazine  another   plan    is   communicated  by  a  practi- 
cal   farmer,   suggested    to  him   by    a    skilful    blacksmith, 
which    he    asserts    has   often    succeeded  ;    but   as    the 
paper   is   anonymous,    and  the   plan   apparently  absurd 


before  we  conclude  this  subject,  to  describe  another 
method  of  preventing  this  disorder,  which,  however 
absurd  it  may  appear,  is  said  to  be  generally  practised 
and  then  take  one  of'in  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire  with  success.  "The 
animal  having  been  properly  secured,  an  incision  is 
nade  in  each  foot,  beginning  at  the  division  of  the 
claws,  and  extending  from  two  to  three  inches  up- 
ward ;  a  blueish  vessel  [vein]  is  then  seen ;  which  is 
to  be  drawn  out  by  passing  a  crooked  needle  under 
it,  and  cut  oft'  with  scissors.  The  wound  is  first  dress- 
ed with  escharotic  powder,  afterward  with  digestive 
ointment."  ]n  what  manner  this  curious  operation 
can  prevent  the  disease  in  question,  it  is  not  easy  to 
■  magine ;  if  ihty  who  confide  in  its  efficacy  take  care 
not  to  breed  their  young  cattle  too  hastily,  or,  as  Mr. 
Lawrence  expresses  it,  "not  push  them  too  forward 
in  condition,"  the  mystery  will  cease.  Such  a  varietj 
of  names  have  been  conferred  on  this  disorder,  that  it 
appears  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  them,  which  is 
taken  from  Mr.  John  Lawrence's  Treatise  on  Cattle 
Shewt  of  Blood— Vomin  of  Blood-  Blood  in  the  Buck- 
Blood  in  the  legs,  or  Cratench  —  Blane  in  the  tongue,  o' 
Ove'Jlo-w  of  Blood — Striking  in,  or  Jtising  of  Oie  Blood- 
Highum,  or  Iron  Striking— Joint  Murrain,  or  Garget- 
Black  Quarter — Quarter- Evil  -Black  Leg, 
[To  be  Continued.} 


Internal  Improvement. 

ROANOKE  AND  TAR  RIVERS. 

Mr.  Fulton,  the  State  Engineer,  has  returned  from  his 
visit  to  the  Roanoke  and  Tar  rivers,  and  has  furnished 
a  report  on  each  to  the  Commissioners  of  Navigation. 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  works  on  the  former  he  sug- 
gests some  important  considerations  for  the  Naviga- 
tion Company  ;  and  in  respect  to  the  latter,  he  points 
oui  to  the  company,  the  best  mode  of  effecting  the 
proposed   navigation ;  in  which  he  finds  little  difficulty. 

Mr  Fulton  set  out  on  Wednesday,  for  Cape  Fear:  and 
after  inspecting  the  works  carrying  on  there,  he  will  vi- 
sit the  Padee,  Yadkin,  Catawba,  &c.  after  which  he  will 
probably  take  a  view  of  our  sea  coast. 

Since  writing  the  above  paragraph,  we  have  been  fa- 
voured with  the  following  particulars  in  relation  to  the 
Engineer's  late  visit  to  Tar  river. 

The  President  and  Directors,  accompanied  by  Mr 
Fulton,  descended  the  river  from  Lewisburgh  to  the 
Little  Falls  at  Battle's  Mills,  one  mile  below  the  Great 
Falls.  The  low  state  of  the  rrer,  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  every  difficulty  to  be  surmounted. 
Many  parts  of  the  river  are  perfectly  clear  of  obsta- 
cles, presenting  fine,  still,  deep  water,  navigable  at  all 
seasons  ;  and  a  few  locks  and  dams  being  erected  in  the 
other  parts,  and  the  logs  and  rocks  removed,  will  reiHer 
the  whole  navigable.  And  as  the  erection  of  the  dams 
will  afford  fine  situations  for  valuable  mills,  the  dis- 
posal of  them  would  go  towards  defraying  the  expense 


NEW  INVENTED  WHEEL  CARRIAGE. 

Liverpool,  July  2. 

We  have  witnessed  within  this  day  or  two,  the  new- 
ly invented  four  wheeled  carriage,  which  lately  excited 
so  much  interest  in  Scotland  Upon  inquiry,  we  find 
that  its  properties  are,  cheapness  in  the  construction, 
ease  in  the  travelling,  and  nearly  a  total  evasion  of 
luties  and  tolls.  By  a  great  mechanical  improvement, 
in  the  axles,  one  horse  performs  the  work  of  two  with 
the  most  perfect  ease  ;  and,  by  a  singularly  ingenious 
contrivance,  the  horse  can  be,  in  the  event  of  an  acci- 
dent, instantaneously  relieved  from  the  carriage  by  the 
will  of  the  driver.  The  easy  riding  in  the  carriage 
arises  from  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  perch;  and 
superiour  to  every  other  mode  in  the  elastic  effect,  as 
n  every  other  way  the  rider  is  subject  to  continual 
jerks  ;  but  in  this,  the  effect  is  a  complete  swinging  or 
canting  motion,  elevating  and  depressing,  so  that  un- 
der any  shock  that  it  can  be  liable  to,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  unseat  the  driver  This  singular  vehicle 
has  undergone  some  repairs  by  some  of  the  coach 
makers  of  this  town,  whom  we  do  not  particularize, 
as  it  would  subject  us  to  the  advertisement  duty.  The 
following  paragraph  is  on  the  same  subject 

On  the  Sth  inst.  a  commercial  traveller,  from  Lon- 
don, in  a  newly  invented  tour  wheeled  carriage,  was 
stopped  at  the  toll-bar  of  Brachelston,  at  the  head  of 
Greenock,  on  account  of  refusing  to  pay  the  rate  exi- 
gible for  a  gig.  He  offered  the  sum  payable  for  a 
wagon  ;  but,  as  this  was  refused  by  the  toll  keeper,  the 
matter  was  brought  before  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
who  decided  that  the  carriage  was  not  a  gig  ;  that  it 
was  only  liable  to  payment  of  the  rate  offered  ;  and  found 
the  toll-keeper  amenable  in  expenses. 

[Scotch  paper. 


we  do   not  feel   inclined  to   credit  his  assertion.     *'  1'[>ej0f  the  work.     The  distance  from  Lewisburgh  to   these 


first  thing  he  did  was  to  take  a  little   blood  from   the 

neck  :  he  then  pulled  the  skin  from  the  ,ftesh  on  the   side 

that  was  most  pained,  still  keeping  the  beast  walking  as 

much   as    possible;   he  then  caused   cold  water    to    be '  Falls'  at  a   much  jess  e3£pcnse  tnan  has  been  heretofore 

poured   in    large  quantities   on   the   part    affected^  still  estimated      Fr()m  thence  to  Tarborough  the  river  was  not 


falls  by  land  is  37  miles,  by  water  it  is  estimated  to  be  50 
From    the  heud  of  the    most   important   fall,    (Good 
son's)  a  canal  may  be  cut  into  the  river  below  all  the 


rubbing  and  keeping  the  skin  loose  on  the  affected 
part ;  he  then  made  three  cuts  with  a  pen-knife,  each 
two  inches  long,  into  which  he  rubbed  salt  and  water ; 
in  this  manner  he  continued  tour  hours ;  at  one  time 
priving  him,  then  pouring  on  water,  loosening  the 
skin  from  the  flesh,  and  rubbing  in  salt  ;  by  this  time 
lie  was  not  near  so  cripple,  and  began  to  take  his  food, 
we  were  ordered  however  to  keep  him  in  motion  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  te  was  well  for  his  food,  and 
never  had  a  return  of  the  complaint."  The  practical 
fanner  says,  he  followed  the  blacksmith's  practice 
with  success,  only,  instead  of  pouring  water  on  the 
part,  he  put  a  rope  about  the  beast's  head,  and  made 
him  swim  in  a  deep  pool  ;  he  then  drove  him  about 
and  gave  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  lauda- 
num :  but  never  opened  the  skin.  He  observes,  that  he 
never  knew  an  animal  recover  from  this  disease  when 
left  wholly  to  nature,  and  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
cure  in  the  hind  than  in  the  fore-quarters.  The  fata- 
lity of  this  disease  renders  it  a  subject  of  great  impor- 
tance to  breeders  of  cattle,  as  well  as  to  farmers  in 
general :  this  consideration  has  induced  us  to  treat  of 
it    at  some    length  ;   it  may  not  be  amiss  however, 


examined,  but  it  is  understood  to  be  passable  by  boats  at 
most  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and  beyond  Tarborough  the 
charter  of  the  company  does  not  extend.  It  is  betiev 
ed,  however,  that  there  are  obstacles  in  the  river  be- 
tween Tarborough  and  Washington,  which  must  b» 
removed  before  the  river  can  be  navigable  with  ease. 
And  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  local  prejudices  should 
have  heretofore  prevented  the  citizens  of  these  towns, 
and  of  that  section  of  country,  from  joining  cordially 
in  effecting  so  desirable  a  work  We  trust,  however, 
that  time  and  more  correct  information,  will  produce 
a  change  of  opinion  on  this  subject 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  citizens  of  Nash 
county,  are  becoming  more  favorably  disposed  to- 
wards the  opening  of  the  river,  from  a  belief  that  the 
plan  is  practicable.  Mr.  Lamnn,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  county,  on  passing  his  house  not 
only  shewed  the  Engineer  and  Directors  much  atten- 
tion, but  joined  and  accompanied  them  to  the  Falls. 
Indeed  it  is  confidently  hoped,  that  a  project  so  big 
with  importance  to  so  large  a  district  of  country,  will 
not  fail  for  want  of  the  necessary  support  for  carrying  it 
into  effect.— Raleigh  Beg, 


PAPERS  COMMUNICATED  TO  THE  AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Nottoway  County,  Feb.  15,  1819. 

DEAR  SIR— Feeling  a  great  desire,  that  the  use  of 
clover  and  plaster  should  be  more  hastily  brought  into 
general  use,  by  way  of  promoting  the  improvement  of 
our  much  injured  soil  1  transmit  you  an  easy  method 
of  applying  the  plaster,  perhaps  not  known  to  the  Socie- 
ty, which  is  a  project  of  my  own,  and  perhaps  may  he 
much  improved 

The  plan  is  as  follows  : — have  a  common  pair  of  tum- 
brel cart  wheels,  the  length  of  axletrce  to  suit  the  box  or 
width  of  rows  or  beds,  (my  beds  are  six  feet  wide,)  and 
have  a  pair  of  shaves  pinned  on  the  top  of  the  axletree, 
to  project  over  the  axle'ree  2  i  feet  behind  ;  to  the  ends 
of  those  shaves  is  to  be  swung  with  a  rope,  or  a  pair  of 
traces,  a  box  about  a  foot  from  the  land,  made  as  fol- 
lows .  six  feet  long,  one  foot  deep,  fifteen  inches  wide  at 
lop  and  eight  inches  at  bottom,  with  two  partitions,  so  as 
to  make  the  box  in  three  equal  divisions,  the  bottom 
to  be  covered  with  wire,  wove  a  good  size  finer  than  a 
hand  sieve,  for  getting  cockle  out  of  wheat,  that  nail- 
ed to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  supported  by  a  nar- 
row  strip  of  wood  lengthwise,  and  several  crosswise, 
so  as  to  regulate  the  sifting  of  the  plaster  per  acre  ;  a 
notch  to  be  cut  in  the  edge  of  the  middle  division,  one 
inch  deep  and  three  wide,  to  rest  a  staff  on,  to  keep 
it  in  the  right  place,  which  staff  is  to  be  handled  by  a 
fellow  walking  after  the  box,  and  striking  the  farther 
side  from  him  with  the  end  of  the  staff",  and  the  side  of 
the  box  next  to  him,  with  a  pin  fixed  in  the  staff,  which 
will  be  described  her  after  This  box  is  to  be  carried 
by  a  gentle  horse  carrying  the  wheels  and  box,  rode 
by  a  small  boy  to  guide  him,  and  the  hand  attending 
the  box,  tapping  the  box  fast  or  slow,  hard  or  easy, 
so  as  to  regjilate  the  sowing  of  the  plaster.  The  staff 
to  be  made  as  follows  ;— about  7  feet  long,  the  size  of 
a  common  hoe  helve,  except  at  the  end  resting  on  the 
box,  about  10  inches  of  which  may  be  2  inches  dia- 
meter, with  a  pin  fixed  in  it,  so  as  when  the  hand  using 
it,  draws  it  back,  to  strike  the  farther  side  from  him  ; 
the  pin  may  strike  the  side  next  to  him;  this 
may  be  fixed  in  by  boring  an  auger  through  the 
staff,  but  very  moderately  crossed,  and  fixing  a  good 
sturdy  pin  fast  in  it,  to  shew  about  two  inches,  and  by 
this  means  the  staff'  gives  two  strokes  to  the  box  in- 
stead of  one,  which  sifts  the  plaster  much  more  regu- 
lar.   I  am  afraid  you  may  not  understand  my  awkward 
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manner  of  describing  ihis  instrument,  but  you  may  be 
well  assured,  it  answers  a  very  good  purpose,  as  the  la 
bour  is  very  light,  the  plaster  saved  from  blowing  away, 
put  in  more  regular  and  with  much  more  dispatch,  where 
the  land  lies  well  and  clear  of  stumps,  &c.  A  hand,  horse 
and  boy,  can  plaster  from  ten  to  twelve  acres  per  day  — 
If  the  project  cannot  be  understood  from  this,  I  hope  short- 
ly to  attend  one  of  the  meetings,  when  I  hope  to  have  the 
honour  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  society,  or  I  will 
have  a  box  made,  and  sent  for  the  use  of  the  society. 
Your's  respectfully, 

EDMUND  IRBY. 


PAQfc   207. 


P.  S.  I  send  you  a  small  sample  of  the  staff  cut  out 
of  a  card,  and  a  sample  of  the  wire  to  cover  the  bot 
torn  of  the  box,  only  a  half  bushel  to  be  put  in  the  box  at 
once  E-  *• 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Virginia. 


ECONOMY  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

At  Cincinnati,  the  citizens  have  carried  into  ef- 
fect their  previously  expressed  determination,  to 
form  a  society  lor  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  domestic  ceconomy.  General 
Harrison  is  the  President  of  the  society.  They 
closed  their  proceedings  on  the  -23d  ultimo,  with 
the  following  declaration  grounded  on  the  opinion 
that  a  retrenchu  ent  in  the  expenses  of  living,  will 
be  an  important  mean  of  alleviating  the  difficulties 
and  pecuniary  embarrassment  ot  the  country. 

<•  We  will  not  purchase  or  suffer  to  be  used  in 
our  families,  any  imported  liquors,  fruits,  nuts,  or 
preserves  of  any  kind,  unless  they  shall  be  requii 
ed  in  cases  of  sickness. 

Being  convinced  that  the  practice,  which  gene- 
rally prevails,  of  wearing  suits  ot  black,  as  testi- 
monials ot  respect  for  the  memory  of  deceased 
friends,  is  altogether  useless-  it  not  improper,  while 
it  is  attended  with  a  heavy  expense,  we  will  not 
sanction  it  hereafter  in  our  families,  or  encourage 
it  in  others 

We  will  not  purchase,  for  ourselves  or  our  fami- 
lies, such  ariicies  as  are  expensive,  and  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  ornamental  rather  than  useful 

We  will  abstain  from  the  use  of  imported  goods 
of  every  description,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  ; 
and  we  w  11  give  a  preference  to  articles,  that  are 
of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  our  own  country 
when  the  latter  can  be  procured. 

We  will  not  purchase  any  articles,  either  of  food 
or  dress,  at  prices  that  are  considered  extravagant, 
or  that  the  ciuzens  generally  cannot  afford  to  pay  ; 
but  will  rather  abstain  from  the  use  of  such  articles, 
until  they  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices. 

We  wi  1  observe  a  rigid  economy  in  ev<  ry  branch 
of  our  expenditures,  and  will,  in  all  our  purchases, 
be  influenced  by  necessity  rather  than  convenience, 
and  by  utility  rather  than  ornament. 

We  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  de 
pends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  a  general  and  faith fu 
observance  of  the  foregoing  declaration — we  there- 
fore promise  that  we  will  adhere  to  it  ourselves,  and 
that  we  will  recommend  it  to  others." 

It  would  be  well  for  the  country,  if  associations  si- 
milar to  that  at  Cincinnati,  we.  e  formed  in  every 
town  and  village  throughout  the  states. 


tre  of  communication,  instead  of  gathering  light  from  all 
her  surrounding  sisters,  and  making  herself  the  focus  of 
enlightened  policy,  seems  satisfied  to  continue  the  victim 
of  narrow  jealousies  ;  torn  by  local  conflicts  and  party 
strife,  her  several  sections  seem  to  have  realized  the  fate 
of  the  Kilkenny  cats,  actuated  by  an  eternal  spirit  of  ani- 
mosity, they  have  fought  against  each  other  without  any 
other  benefit  or  satisfaction,  than  that— of  eating  each 
other  up. 

Hog  laws,  and  goose  laws,  and  lottery  laws,  and  bank 
laws,  and  insolvent  laws,  appear  to  make  up  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  the  Maryland  statute  book.  Is  it  not  time 
that  something  was  done,  tor  the  fanning-  and  planting- 
interest,  by  the,  so  called,  representatives  of  this  most 
substantial  class  of  citizens  ?  We  hope  that,  hereafter, 
when  men  offer  their  services  for  that  most  dignified 
(when  well  exercised)  office  of  law-making,  the  people  of 
the  state  will  inquire  not  so  much — are  you  a  federal,  an 
aristocrat  ?  a  republican,  a  democrat  ?  but,  what  will  you 
do  to  uid  the  cause  of  the  plough  ?  What  will  you  do  to 
give  intelligence  and  profit  to  the  labours  of  the  agricultu- 
rist ?  Will  you  appropriate  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
state,  as  premiums  to  be  distributed  in  each  county,  as  an 
incitement  to  exertion  and  a  premium  to  excellence  in  all 
the  branches  of  rural  economy.  In  the  state  of  New 
York,  ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  divided  amongst 
the  agricultural  societies  of  the  different  counties,  to  be 
distributed  in  this  way,  and  the  rivalry  thus  excited,  pro 
mises  to  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  whole  state,  and  the 
money  thus  taken  from  the  treisury  of  the  people,  will  be 
reimbursed  ten  fold  by  the  increased  intelligence,  wealth, 
and  power  of  the  state. 

The  following  extract  from  that  valuable  publication, 
The  Albant  "  Plough  Bot,"  will  give  the  Marylander 
some  idea  of  the  effect  of  legislative  encouragement  in  one 
county  alone.  Why  might  not  every  county  in  Maryland 
nake  a  like  exhibition  > 
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"Go  thou  ixb  do  so  likewise"—  Our  sister  states,  on 
the  right  and  on  the  left,  are  vieing  with  each  other  in 
giving  encouragement  to  agriculture.     Maryland,  the  cen- 


RENSSELAER  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR. 

A  public  Fair,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  horses  and 
cattle,  and  all  animals,  articles  and  goods,  the  growth, 
produce,  and  manufactures  of  all  countries,  will  be  held 
on  the  common,  south  of  Hoosick  street,  and  east  of  River- 
street,  in  the  city  of  Troy,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Oc 
ober  next,  commencing  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.  and  to  bt 
continued  for  two  days,  under  the  superintendance  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the 
County  of  Rensselaer.  And  that,  conformably  to  a  reso 
lution  of  the  said  Board,  premiums  will  be  paid  on  the 
animals  mentioned  in  the  following  catalogue,  which  shall 
have  been  raised  within  the  county,  or  owned  within  it, 
by  the  person  presenting  it,  for  the  term  of  the  last  pre 
ceding  six  months.  And  on  the  cloths,  as  staled  in  the 
said  catalogue,  which  shall  have  been  manufactured  in  the 
said  county,  from  wool  or  flax  raised  within  it,  and  which 

may   be   offered    for  sale   or   shewn   at  the  said   Fair 

to  wit. 

For  the  best  yoke  of  Fat  Oxen,      -        -  20  dollars.* 

best  Yoke  of  working  oxen    ■  10 

second  best         do.      do.           -  5 

best  Fat  Cow     ....  10 

best  Milch  Cow           -        -        -  10 

second  best  do.        ...  5 

best  bull  not  exceeding  4  years  old  10 

second  best  do.         ...  5 

best  heifer  2  years  old  last  spring  10 

best  heifer  1  year  old  last  spring  5 
best  six  calves  raised  for  stock  on 

any  one  farm,  by  one  person      -  6 

second  best            do.           do.  4 


HORSES. 

For  the  best  Stud  Horse 

best  breeding  Mare 

SHEEP. 

For  the  best  flock  of  fine  wool  sheep,  not 
less  than  twenty     ... 
best  do.  common  do.        do. 
best  pair  of  ewes  of  the  Leicester 

breed  .... 

best  ram  of  do. 

best  Merino  ram       . 
best  common  do.        ... 


15 
10 


10 
10 

10 

10 

10 

5 


HOGS. 
For  the  best  boar  not  less  than  1  year  old      10 
best  sow  not  less  than  2  years  old      5 
best  fat  hog,  dead  or  alive         -         10 
WOOLEN  CLOTHS. 
For  the  best  piece  of  superfine  Broad  cloth, 

not  less  than  20  yds.  long  and  <M  broad,    2j 

best  piece  of  narrow  cloth,  not  less 
than  20  yds.  long,  and  3-4  broad        -         J  0 

best  piece  of  fine  Cassimere,  not  less 
than  20  yds.  long  and  3-4  broad         .         10 

best  piece  of  Sattinette,  not  less  than 
20  yds.  long  and  3-4  broad  -         .         10 

LINEN  CLOTHS. 
For  the  best  piece  of  Linen  Shirting,  not  less 
than  2-T  yds.  long  and  S-4  broad  .         5 

best  piece  of  Diaper,  not  less  than  25 
yds.  long  and  3-4  broad  .  .  5 

The  foregoing  premiums  will  be  paid  in  suitable  pieces 
of  plate  of  the  value  of  the  several  premiums,  or  in  cash. 
as  determined  by  the  managers.  The  society  will  meet  at 
Barney's  on  the  first  day  of  the  Fair,  at  half  past  eight 
o  clock  precisely,  to  make  arrangements.  The  hoard  of 
managers  ami  officers  of  the  society  will  meet  at  the  Flag 
staff,  on  the  Fair  ground,  at  10  o'clock  precisely,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Fair. 

The  several  competitors  for  premiums  on  Cloths,  are 
notified  to  deposit  their  several  specimens  or  pieces  of 
cloth,  at  the  store  of  Albert  Richards,  in  River-street, 
near  Gray's  tavern,  at  or  before  12  o'clock  of  the  first  day 
of  the  Fair,  where  a  suitable  room  is  provided  for  their 
reception -and  no  competitor  will  be  admitted  after  that 
hour.  A  list  or  catalogue  of  the  several  articles,  and  of 
the  names  of  the  owners  respectively,  will  be  made  and. 
kept  by  Mr.  Richards,  but  will  not  'be  disclosed  to  the 
judges,  or  to  any  other  person,  until  after  they  shall  have 
been  examined  by  the  judges,  and  the  premiums  deter- 
mined. 

The  judges  of  awards  will  proceed  at  12  o'clock  of  the 
first  day  of  the  Fair,  to  examine  the  several  articles  offer- 
ed for  premium.  And  the  competitors  for  premiums  and 
the  members  of  the  society,  are  also  respectively  noticed 
to  meet  at  the  Flag-staff,  at  10  o'clock  precisely,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Fair,  and  w.ll  form  a  procession  from 
thence  to  the  court  room  in  the  court-house,  or  to  Mr. 
Coe's  church,  as  may  hereafter  be  determined  by  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangement,  and  of  which  notice  will  be  given 
on  the  morning  of  that  day  or  before,  where  the  judges  of 
awards  will  make  their  report,  and  the  premiums  be  de- 
livered or  paid,  and  where,  immediately  thereafter,  an 
election  for  the  officers  of  the  society,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  will  be  held,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution 

The  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer  will  attend 
at  the  Flag  staff  and  booth  on  the  Fair  ground,  from  10 
o'clock,  A.  VI.  to  12  o'clock;  and  from  1  to  4  o'clock, 
P  M  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  members  to  the  soci- 
ety, and  delivering  diplomas. 

Those  persons  who  have  had  subscription  papers  in 
charge,  are  requested  to  return  them  to  the  Recording 
Secretary  or  Treasurer,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the 
Fair.         (Signed)  GEORGE  TIBBITS,  Pres't. 

Henht  Hotle,  Rec.  Sec'y. 
Troy,  August  19,  1819. 

N  B.  As  the  funds  of  the  society  have  considerably 
increased  since  the  above  selections  for  premiums  were 
made,  it  will  therefore  be  recomm.-nded  by  the  committee 
to  the  board  of  managers,  to  award  premiums  on  animals 
and  articles  not  enumerated,  which  may  be  deemed  meri- 
torious. 


Sales  of  Virginia  Tobacco — made  since  our  last,  by 
W.  McDonald  and  Sons— 1  hhd.  §9  50,  1  at  S7  50,  1  at 
g9  25,  1  at  £8,  arid  1  at  7  ;8,  all  separate  sales  at 
6 J  days. 

Martlasd  Tobacco — a  sale  on  Monday  of  two  hogs 
heads,  made  by  Mr.  Crane,  in  Calvert  county,  good  quali- 
ty, at  £10  and  §U.  Wubat  1600  bushels,  Virginia 
red  wheat,  sold  on  Monday  at  S1  n4.  A  large  supply 
of  wheat  has  accumulated  on  the  hands  of  the  mil- 
lers ;  the  mills  being  stopped  by  a  drought,  exceeding 
any  recollected  by  the  oldest  inhabitants.  It  is  supposed, 
that  the  price  will  improve,  when  the  stock  on  hand 
shall  have  been  ground  up.  Rye,  50  to  52  cents  —Oats, 
411  to  42  cents. —North  (Jaroluia  beans,  per  quantity, 
gl  50. 
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rER.   RETAIL    PRICES 


wholesale. 


BEEF,  Northern  mess  Y  bbl. 

No  1.  -         -J. 

No  2.    -    -       3 
Bacon,        ... 
Butler,  Ferkin,    wholesale. 
Coffee,  first  quality,     - 

second  do. 
Cotton,       ... 
Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  o  £0, 
No.  20  o  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould,      -       - 
dipt,     - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers,  -        * 

Fish,  cod    dry    - 

herrings,  Susqiiehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  o  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  ... 

middlings, 

rye,  -        -       - 

Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned,       ■ 
Flax,       ..... 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard. 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti, 
FORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime     2d    do. 
cargo      3d     do. 
Plaster, 

ground     ... 
Rice,  -        -        .        - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple,     1st  proof 
Gin,  Holland,        1st  proof 
do.  4tU  proof 

do.  N.  England 
Kum,  Jamaica,  - 

American,    1st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

Seaf,  American,  ivhite, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,  N.  Orleans,    - 
loaf,  ... 

lump,  .        .        - 

Salt,  St  Lbes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TEAS,  Bohea,  ... 

Souchong,       ... 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed,      • 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
fcfeinuer's,         ] 


box 


lb. 

qtl. 
bbl. 


bbl. 


cask 

bush 
lb. 


gal. 


gal. 
bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 
gal. 


IS        . 

12* 

10| 
16 
18 
S3 
27 

n 

41 
75 
53 
75 
S3 
28 
25 
20 
18 
45 
10 
60 
3  50 
ol.2  50 


lb. 


h. 
bu. 

lb. 
cwt 


lb. 


7 

5 

5 

4  50 

4  a 
none. 

do 

do 
12 
12 
25 
45 
50 

1 

1   50 
18  a 
15  a 
14  a 

5 

1   75 
6 

2 

1  25 
75 

1  25 

50 

1  50 
60 
35 
18 
9 
19 
11 
25 
2V 
70 
75 
12 

7 

6  50 

5 

6  5C 
25 
50 
6 

75 
75 

1  25 

1  75 
8( 
41 
6 

S5 
37 
25 
H 


2S 


22 

la 

scarce 

15 

65 

new  3 
9 


87 


50 


2b 


2  50 
1   50 

1  50 

60 
2 
60 
40 
20 
12 

12 

28 
a   25 


5  50 

7  50 
37 
75 

a  100 
a  150 
a   150 


RATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 

OF  BANK  BILLS. 

Corrected  monthly  for  the  American  Farmer. 


Branches  of  the  U.  States*  Bank  not 

able  at  Baltimore. 
Boston  Banks 

NEW-YORK. 

City  Banks 

NEW-JERSEY. 

State  Bank  Camden 

Trenton,  Newark,  and  Brunswick, 

Mount  Holly  Bridgetown,  &c. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia, 
Stephen  Girard's  Bank, 
Chester,  Easton,  Harrisburg.Montgomery, 
Hulmeville,  Germantown, 


par 
par 
par 

par 


par 
dis. 
1  do. 


par  a  aS-4 
par  a  do. 

dis.    2 

Carlisle  Bank.Chambersburg,  Gettysburg,  >  . 

York,  Lancaster,  and  Columbia  Bridge,  $  a  " 

nominal. 
o7  1--  dis. 


Carlisle,  (Agricultural) 
Bank  of  Pittsburg, 

Westmoreland,    Bedford,   Brownsville,      ) 
Meadviile,  Centre,  Huntingdon,  Milton  ) 

DELAWARE. 

Bank  of  Delaware, 

Wilmington  and  Brandywine, 

State   Bank    at    Dover,    and  Branches, 

Laurel, 

Smyrna  and  Milford, 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown  Banks,  l 

Alexandria    Banks,    (excepting    th«     Me- 
chanics and  the  Franklin. 
Mechanics  of  Alexandria, 
Fr.inklin  of  Alexandria, 

VIRGINIA. 

Bank    of   Virginia,    Farmers'  Bank,    and 

Branches, 
Unchartered  banks,  various 
Saline  and  Parkersburg 

NORTB    CAROLINA. 

State  Bank  and  branches 
Newbern  and  Cape  Fear 


nominal. 


I  a  1  1-2 
a  1  1-2 
a  1  1-2 
0  dull 
8 


dis. 
1 


20 
50 


do 


1   1-2 

7  1-2  a25  I 
no  sale 


Bank  Bills 


SOUIH  CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA, 


6  1-2  d<  . 

7  1-2  di}. 

2Jo3 


Chillicothe,  Marietta,  Muskingum,  Urban.  1 

na,  Stubenville,  &c 
Mount  Pleasant,  Montpelier,  New  Lisbon.   \ 

St.  Clairsville,  &c. 


15  a  26* 


NECESSAKY  HINTS  TO  THOSE  THAT  WOULD  BE 
RICH. 

Written  Anno  1736,  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

The  use  of  money,  is  all  the  advantage.1  there  is  in 
having  money.  / 

For  six  pounds  a  year,  you  may  have  the  use  of  one  hun 
dred  pounds,  provided  you  are  a  man  of  known  prudence 
and  honesty. 

He  that  spends  a  groat  a  day  idly,  spends  idly  above  six 
pounds  a  year,  which  is  the  price  for  the  use  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds. 

He  that  wastes  idly  a  groat's  worth  of  his  time  per  day, 
one  day  with  another,  wastes  the  privilege  of  using  one 
hundred  pounds  each  day. 

He  that  idly  loses  five  shillings  worth  of  time,  loses 
live  shillings,  and  might  as  prudently  throw  five  shillings 
into  the  sea. 

He  that  loses  five  shillings,  not  only  loses  that  sum. 
but  all  the  advantage  that  might  be  made  by  turning  it 
m  dealing,  which,  by  the  time  that  a  young  man  be- 
comes old,  will  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  of  mo- 
ney 

Again  ;  he  that  sells  upon  credit,  asks  a  price  for  what 


he  sells,  equivalent  to  the  principal  and  interest  ot  lus  mo- 
ne\,  for  the  time  he  is  to  be  kept  out  ot  it  ;  therefore,  he 
that  buys  upon  credit,  pays  interest  for  what  he  buys,  and 
he  that  pays  ready  money,  miyht  let  thai  money  out 
to  use  ;  so  that  he,  that  possesses  any  thing  he  has  bought, 
pays  interest  for  the  use  of  it. 

Yet,  in  bu\ing  goods,  it  is  best  to  pay  ready  money, 
because  he  that  sells  upon  credit,  expects  to  lose  five  per 
cent  by  bad  debts ;  therefore,  he  charges,  on  all  he  sells 
upon  credit,  an  advance,  that  shall  make  up  that  defi» 
riency- 

Those  who  pay  for  what  they  buy  upon  credit,  pay  their 
hare  of  this  advance. 

He  that  pays  ready  money,  escapes,  or  may  escape,  that 
charge. 

A  penny  saved,  is  two  pence  clear, 
A  pin  a  day's  a  groat  a  year. 


FROM  THE  AURORA. 
Linseed  Oil. — Last  year  and  this  spring,  you  obtained 
Si  9U  a  g'.!  per  bushel  for  flax  seed,  and  linseed  oil  bore 
a  proportionate  price — say  gl  40  a  gl  45  per  gallon.— 
Now  seed  is  reduced  to  gl  25  a  gl  37  per  bushel. — 
Whence  this  depreciation  of  your  produce  ?  It  may  be 
answered  with  truth,  from  importation  of  the  oil  from  Hol- 
land and  England — whence  two  considerable  quantities 
have  been  brought  this  spring;  and  this  oil  pays  a  dut)  on 
importation  into  the  United  Mates,  ot  only  15  per  cent. — 
No  protection  is  given  thereby  to  this  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  the  prices  of  the  seed  and  oil  are  at  once  pros- 
trated to  a  rate  very  injurious  to  those  who  purchased  at 
the  higher  price.  Fifteen  percent,  duty  is  so  trifling,  as 
to  afford  you  no  protection  whatever,  and  you  never  will 
be  safe  in  this  commodity,  till  protected  by  a  competent 
import  duty.  Call  on  congress,  therefore,  to  guard  jour 
interests  in  future,  by  such  a  duty  as  will  secure  to  you 
the  home  market  for  this  commodity. 


AN  EXTRACT. 
Agriculture.—  I  one  year  raised  a  large  supply  of  carrot 
seed,  so  that  I  had  much  lelt  after  sowing  the  next  year, 
and  continued  to  sow  from  the  same  parcel  for  seven  jeas" 
at  least ;  but  was  surprised  to  find,  as  1  thought, my  ground 
much  impoverished,  though  yearly  manured ;  for,  at  the 
last,  though  my  seeds  vegetated,  which  I  thought  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  their  goodness,  yet  at  last  they  did  not 
grow  well  for  two  or  three  years,  till  they  were  little  larg- 
er than  pipe  stems,  and  were  not  worth  pulling.  But  as 
my  seeds  vegetated,  I  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
cause;  however,  I  finally  threw  away  my  seeds  and  got 
new  ones  ;  and  the  next  planting  in  the  same  ground  suc- 
ceeded well  ;  my  seeds  vegetated  quicker,  grew  thrifty, 
and  produced  abundance  ,  and  I  am  within  bounds  in  say- 
ing of  ten  times  the  size  of  those  produced  from  the  old 
seed.  Now,  what  is  the  value  of  a  carrot  seed  to  a  car- 
rot ?  a  beet  seed  to  a  beet .'  a  cabbage  seed  to  a  cabbage  ? 


Doctor  Mitchell,  it  is  said,  being  asked  the  difference 
between  the  yellow  fever  and  other  fevers,  replied, 
•'The  same  difference  that  there  is  between  great  .i  and 
..ttlea." 

those  of  our  subscribers,  whose  subscription  com 
inenced  with  the  first  number  of  the  American  Farmer, 
and  who  have  paid  but  fwo  dollars,  are  hereby  reminded 
that  g2  more  are  no-m  due  for  the  second  half  year.  Those 
who  shall  not  have  paid  said  g'j,  on  or  before  the  15th 
day  of  October,  need  not  expect  to  get  the  paper  after 
that  day.  If  the  work  be  worth  the  money,  all  real  friends 
to  the  American  Farmer  will  pay  for  it  according  to  the 
terms. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


[How  astonishing  has  been  the  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  the  progress  of  improvements  of  all  kind; 
throughout  our  country,  and  especially  in  the  "  new 
settlements !"  Those  states  which  were  but  yen 
lately  denominated  the  Hack-woods,  and  actuall) 
abounded  with  little  more  than  bears,  wolves,  and  In- 
dians, have  been  cleared,  and  laid  open  to  the  light 
of  heaven,  of  civdization,  and  of  science  ;  and  are  al- 
readv  reflecting  back  as  much  light,  as  they  have 
borrowed  from  their  elder  sisters  on  the  Atlantic. 
In  some  very  important  respects,  Maryland  is  actual- 
ly behind  Kentucky,  so  much  so,  that  we  are  asham- 
ed to  present  the  contrast ;  and  our  young  sister 
Tennessee,  whose  military  prowess  in  the  late  war, 
shed  a  lustre  on  the  whole  American  family,  is  now, 
it  would  seem,  cultivating  wi'h  assiduity,  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  the  resources  of  internal  improvement. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  proceedings,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  plough,  and  of  the 
estimation  in  which  agriculture  is  already  held,  by  a 
people,  amongst  whom,  but  a  few  years  since,  nothing 
wis  heard  but  the  reverberating  echo  of  the  wood- 
man's axe  and  the  hunter's  rifle.] 

Editor. 


TROM  Tnc  NASRVILIX  WHIG 

The  following  is  the  report  to  the  Agricultural  Society, 
mentioned  last  week  ;  we  believe  it  will  be  read  with 
that  interest,  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates,  demands. 

The  society  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  editors 
of  the  papers  in  Nashville,  to  publ.sh  this  report,  and 
with  which  we  cheerfully  comply.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  rendering  a  service  to  the  agricultural  community, 
for  editors  in  the  state,  generally,  to  publish  this  re- 
port. 

To  the  President,  Officers,  and  Members  of  the 

C'JMBEIJLAND  AGK1CULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  committee  created  by  a  resolve  of  your  last 
stated  meeting,  ask  leave  to  report ;  that  tliev  have 
had  under  some  consideration,  the  objects  to  which 
the  resolution  of  the  society  directs  their  atten- 
tion, that  sensible  of  the  importance  and  difficul- 
ties of  the  duty  which  it  imposes,  the  shortness  of 
the  time,  and  paucity  of  opportunities,  which  has 
been  allowed  them,  and  of  their  own  incapacit\ 
under  any  circumstances,  to  exhibit  the  subject's 
embraced  by  your  resolution,  in  all  their  important 
relationships,  with  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of 
society,  they  do  not  hesitate  in  the  avowal,  that 
the  task  assigned  to  them,  has  been  executed  in  a 
manner  very  incommensurate  with  its  own  dignity, 
or  the  anticipations  of  the  society.  Your  com- 
mittee pretends  not  to  present  a  finished  picture  : 
they  have  drawn  but  a  faint,  and  perhaps  very  im- 
perfect outline  ;  and  leave,  as  the  office  of  better 
talents,  exerted  under  circumstances  more  favour- 
able to  access,  to  supply  its  defects,  and  correct 
its  inaccuracies.  The  objects  which  claim  the 
attention  and  patronage  of  this  society,  are  numer 
ou>  and  much  diversified  in  their  character  and 
relative  importance,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
raluablt  purposes,  for  which  this  institution  was 
originated.  Your  committee  have,  therefore,  at- 
tempted a  designation  ot  those  only,  which  are  most 


:  ali-able  in  their  nature,  and  such  as  are  necessary, 
ur  of  principal  consequence  to  any  exertion,  made 
'or  the  advancement  of  the  agriculture  of  our  sta'e. 

The  committee  cannot  omit  to  recommend,  that 
(he  society  direct  its  attention,  to  the  best  method 
of  clearing  land  of  its  redundant  timber,  rock  ami 
other  materials,    which   impede  or   obstruct  agri- 
cultural   labour- — to    the   draining  of  ponds   and 
marshes,  to   fencing  and  enclosing  of  ground  in 
the  most  perfect  arid  durable  manner;  to   the  ro- 
tation of  crops,  and  to  the  disposition  of  mineral, 
vegetable,   and   animal    matters,   which  are  found 
upon  the  surface  of  a  It"  countries,   in  such  a  way, 
as  will  be   most  promotive   of  the  interest  of   him 
who   cultivates    the   soil.      These   are   processes, 
which,  with  the  practical  farmer,  demand  a  carefui 
and    primary    attention;   nor  should  they,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  he  transposed  from  this 
natural  order,  in  the  contemplation  of  those,  who 
set  about  the  investigation   of  agriculture,  in  its 
most  scientific  aspect.     They  are  subjects  of  ear- 
ly attention   in  common    practice,  and  well  merit 
the  consideration  of  this  institution.     Your  com 
mittee  takes  the  liberty  of  suggesting   the   impor- 
tance of  an   investigation  into  the   specific  nature 
of  the  different  earths,  which  compose  the  soils  in 
different  districts  of  our  country.     These,   how- 
ever, are  rarely  presented  by  nature,  in  a  pure  and 
uncombined   or  unmixed  condition.       They    are 
much  the  most  frequently  presented  to  the  agricul- 
turalist, in  a  form  of  chemical   combination   with 
other  matters,   and  in  this  compound  aspect,  are 
variously  mixed  with  one  another,  and  with  vege- 
table and  animal  materials,  in   different  states  of 
perfection  and  decomposition.     In  an  investigation 
of  this  kind,  intended  as  subservient  to  agricultural 
purposes,  it  would  seem  therefore,   that  our  atten- 
tion should   be  chiefly  directed   to  them,   in  their 
states  ot  chemical  union,  or  simple  combination  or 
mixtures,  states,  in  which  they  are  most  frequently 
presented  by  nature,  and  in  which  they  constituted 
the  pabulum  or  food  of  all  animated  nature.     This 
nourishment  is  derived  immediately  to  all  vegeta- 
ble beings,  and  through  their  media,  constitutes  the 
food  of  that  portion  of  the  animated  world,  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  animals,  and  which  is  mark- 
ed by  a  complexity  of  structure  and  function,   ac- 
cordant with  its  distance  from  mineral  substances. 
These  latter  form  the  fust  and  simplest  of   the  di 
visions,  into  which  the  materials  composing  our 
globe,  has  been  artfully  separated  :  and  may  justly 
be  considered  as  giving  a  primary  impulse  in  the 
production    of   the  endlessly  diversified    beings, 
which  compose  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 
The  first  of  these,  to  wit,  vegetables,  are,  with  few 
exceptions,   dependent   upon  a   perpetual  contact 
with  the  earth,   for  their  existence  ;   and   animal-, 
with  man  at   the  head  of  the  class,  are  separated 
from  it,  only  by  the  effect  of  vegetable  agency. — 
The  earth,  being  thus  important  in  the  production 
of  all  animated  phenomena,   deserves   the  serious 
attention  of  him,  whose  business  is  confined  to  the 
culture  of  plants,  or  rearing  of  animals  ;  or,  as  is 


I  most  usual  in  our  state,  wlu  unites  in  himself  these 
different  employments. 

To  establish  the  identity,  a'.d  to  arrange  and 
classify  these  simple  substances,  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  that  branch  of  science,  which  is  term- 
ed "  Mineralogy."  Mineralogy,  has  hence  a  ne- 
cesaty  connexion  with  agricultural  learning,  and 
meriti  a  correspondent  attention  from  this  society. 
"  most  of  the  substances,   which  compose  the 


But 


superfices  of  our  globe,  are  constantly  undergoiii"- 
•Iterations  in  their  sensible  qualities;  and  one 
variety  of  matter  becomes,  as  it  were,  transmuted 
into  another."  And  these  changes  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  materials,  which  are  subject  to  it,  mo- 
dify or  entirely  destroy  the  characters  of  the  ori- 
ginals, in  relation  to  vegetable  and  animal  beings. 
Such  alterations,  whether  slowly  or  rapidly  per- 
formed, whether  natural  or  artificial,  whether  oc- 
curring in  the  atomic  particles  of  matter,  or  taking 
place  in  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  mountains,  are 
ill  of  them  chemical  changes.  Thus  the  gradual 
and  scarcely  perceptible  decay  of  the  leaves  and 
branches  ol  trees,  the  rapid  combustion  of  wood  in 
our  fields  and  fire  places,  the  detonation  of  powder, 
and  the  slow  decomposition  of  vegetable,  animal, 
and  mineral  manures,  are  all  chemical  phenomena. 
Indeed,  few,  if  any  changes  take  place,  in  the  sen- 
sible qualities  of  the  matter  of  our  globe;  indepen- 
dent of  the  agency  of  vital  beings,  which  are  not 
chemical  operation. 

The  object  of  chemical  philosophy,  as  applica- 
ble to  the  put  poses  of  agriculture,  is,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  these  operations,  and  to 
discover  the  laws  by  which  these  causes  are  go- 
verned, in  the  production  ol  their  consequent  phe- 
nomena. In  this  point  of  view,  chemical  philoso- 
phy, or  what  may  be  more  specifically  applicable 
to  present  necessity,  «  agricultural  chemistry," 
merits  your  respectful  attention.*  " 


*  It  is  really  surprising,  how  little  importance  seems 
to  be  attached  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  when  we  re- 
flect what  a  powerful  agent  it  is,  in  opening  to  our 
view  the  hidden  arcana  of  nature,  and    how  greatly   the 

study  of  it  enlarges  the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge. 

There  is  not  a  young  man  in  this  city,  who  can  spare 
twenty  dollars  for  a  ticket,  and  who  can  comnandan 
hour,  (from  five  to  six,  P.  M.)  that  ought  not  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  to  attend  Doctor  Deiictt's  lectures  on 
Chemistry,  in  the  Medical  College.  Whatever  mav  be 
his  destiny  -  whether  he  intend  to  drive  some  mecha- 
nic art,  to  pursue  a  learned  profession,  or  to  plough 
the  seas  or  the  land  ;  he  would  not  fad  all  his  lite  to 
derive  pleasure  and  credit,  if  not  pecuniary  benefit, 
from  the  knowledge  he  would  thus  acquire.  We  would 
more  especially  recommend  to  those,  whose  sons  are 
destined  to  till  the  soil,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  this 
course  of  lectures-  It  is  not  meant  that  every  one 
should  be  a  professed  chemist,  but  an  acquaintance 
with  its  principles  to  a  certain  extent,  is  indispcnsible  ; 
not  only  to  enable  him  to  analyze  the  different  soils) 
and    to  apply  his    manures  with   greater  effect,  but  to 

make  him,  »;i  society,   a  more  accomplished  gentleman 

No  man  can  be  a  good  farmer,  and  make  the  most 
or  bis  land  and  his  means,  without  some  acquaintance 
wuli  chemistry.     And   even  suppose    he  could,    is  there 

pleasure  in    knowing  the  reuson  of   things?     Is  there 
no  difference    between  the   plodding  clodhopper,    who 
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It  is  importantly  connected  witli  the  business  of 
the  farmer  ;  and  produces  in  the  results  of  his 
labour,  almost  incredible  modifications.  Your 
committee  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  it  is  valu- 
able for  the  society  to  inculcate  the  importance 
of  a  competent  knowledge  of  agricultural  chemis- 
try especially,  and  some  attention  to  the  science, 
in  its  more  extended  application,  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  laws  of  the  material  world.  The 
committee  recommends  to  the  society,  that  they 
should  ascertain  and  ''ring  into  common  use  the 
most  approved  and  /nodern  agricultural  machinery. 
These  deserve  great  attention,  whether  they  be 
such  as  are  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
or  requisite  in  some  after  process,  fitting  the  pro- 
duct for  the  demands  of  the  market,  or  domestic 
consumption.  Machinery  of  this  character,  are 
chiefly  ploughs,  hoes,  harrows,  rakes,  scythes, 
sickles,  threshing  machines,  fans,  riddles,  corn- 
shellers,  flails,  cob-crushers,  mills,  &c.  &c.  The 
effects  already  produced  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  these  implements,  in  lightening  the  burden 
of  agricultural  labour,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the 
powers  and  comforts  of  our  species,  are  with  great 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  subject  to  any  precise  calcu- 
lation. Objects,  therefore,  which  in  their  present 
state  of  improvement,  have  produced  results  so 
beneficial  to  mankind, certainly  deserve  the  greatest 
possible  regard.  They  are  recommended  by  your 
committee,  as  justly  entitled  to  the  consideration 
of  this  society.  The  committee  suggest  the  im- 
portance of  giving  vour  attention,  to  the  most  im- 
proved methods  of  cultivating  the  different  vegeta- 
bles, which  the  latitude  of  our  state  enables  it  to 
produce.  These  are — first,  such  as  are  necessary 
for  domestic  consumption  ;  and,  secondly,  those 
>vhich  aftersupplving  the  demand  at  home,  are  in- 
tended for  exportation  to  foreign  countries.  Of 
the  latter  description,  we  deem  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  rice,  hemp,  flax,  and 
tobacco,  as  meriting  ehief  attention  among  others, 
which,  though  most  usually  consumed  at  home,  are 
occasionally  shipped  abroad,  to  supply  their  de- 
fect in  other  places.  Among  the  various  vegeta- 
bles, chiefly  or  entirely  comsumed  by  domestic 
uses,  we  may  mention  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes, 
turnips,  onions,  ground  artichokes,  pumkins,  me- 
lons, cucumbers,  and  the  vegetables  more  entirely 
culinary  ;  as  garlic,  leeks,  carrots,  parsnips,  beets, 

goes  the  daily  round  of  drudgery,  like  the  horse  in  the 
mill,  and  the  farmer  of  science,  who,  on  the  rainy  day, 
and  the  long  dreary  winter's  night,  can  turn  with 
pleasure  to  his  books,  and  there  learn  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  a  thousand  appearances  and  results,  which 
to  the  mere  man  of  practice,  steeped  in  ignorance  and 
superstition,  are  hut  so  many  inscrutable  phenomena, 
affording  no  amusement,  exciting  no  conjecture,  sti- 
mulating to  no  inquiry?  How  different,  again,  must  be 
the  character  and  destiny  of  the  children,  reared  and 
educated  by  two  such  different  parents  ?  The  farmer 
of  science  watches  the  opening  faculties  of  his  child, 
"  teaches  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,"  and  by  per- 
petually gratifying;,  perpetually  renews  his  thirst  after 
knowledge  ;  he  makes  him  the  ornament  of  society, 
and  the  delight  of  his  declining  years  Hut  the  mere 
clodhopper,  the  contemner  of  "  baok-lamin"  tells  his 
ill-fated  progeny,  to  deny  themselves  all  the  comforts 
and  amusemeuts,  that  serve  to  embellish  the  dreary 
pilgrimage  of  human  life,  to  put  their  trust  in  their 
mules  and  their  oxen,  and  for  the  rest  ;  to  watch  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  and  the  shifting  of  the  winds,  and 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  market  j  as  more  important  than 
all  '.He  philosophy  that  ever  was  promulgated,  from  the 
days  of  Solomon  and  Confucious  to  the  present  time. 

Editor  A,  Farmer. 


radishes,  artichokes,  coleworts,  cabbages,  cauli- 
flowers, lettuce,  cellery,  endric,  asparagus,  spi- 
nage,  peas,  beans,  squashes,  tomatas,  &c-  These, 
as  constituting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food 
of  man,  and  of  manv  domestic  animals  during  the 
winter  season,  are  entitled  to  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  this  society.  Of  the  vegetables,  the  culti- 
vation and  improvement  of  which,  should  engage 
the  care  of  this  society,  we  should  not  omit  to 
mention  the  different  kinds  of  grasses,  which  sup- 
ply the  rough  food  of  our  domestic  animals  :  as 
timothy,  blue-grass,  clover,  &c.  &c.  They  are 
produced  with  little  comparative  labour,  and  hence 
furnish  the  cheapest  food  of  those  animals,  which 
are  consumed  as  the  food  of  man,  or  of  such  as 
are  chiefly  employed  for  their  power  in  agricul- 
tural processes,  or  as  otherwise  ministering  to  the 
necessities  or  comforts  of  our  species.  They  are 
objects  of  considerable  importance  among  the  re- 
sources of  national  wealth  and  comfort,  and  as 
such,  are  recommended  to  your  consideration  by 
the  committee.  To  supply  them  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  perfection,  consistent  with  the  na- 
ture of  our  climate,  and  character  of  our  soil,  is  a 
desideratum,  which  cannot,  for  the  prosperity  ot 
our  state,  be  too  early  achieved.  They  should 
constitute  under  such  circumstances,  the  chief 
subsistence  of  domestic  animals,  and  spare  much  of 
the  present  product  of  agricultural  labour,  to  be 
exported  to  distant  markets,  and  given  in  exchange 
for  such  articles  as  this  climate  will  not  produce, 
and  which  the  need  or  comfort  of  our  citizens,  may 
require  from  abroad. 

The  cultivation  and  improvement  of  fruit  trees 
and  vines,  claim  a  share  of  the  attention  of  this  so- 
ciety. This  duty  seems  to  be  embraced  in  the 
processes  of  sowing,  engrafting,  transplanting, 
pruning,  inoculation,  and  budding  ;  together,  with 
an  investigation  of  the  causes,  which  impair  their 
vigor,  or  produce  their  entire  dissolution — the  best 
methods  of  preventing  or  removing  the  effects  of 
such  noxious  causes;  and  the  adaptation  ol  indi- 
viduals to  particular  soils  and  situations,  which 
may  supply  the  necessary  nourishment  of  each  spe- 
cific variety. 

The  committee  recommends  great  attention 
to  improvements  in  the  breeds  of  our  horses, 
cows,  mules,  sheep,  hogs,  goats,  and  farmyard 
poultry — to  the  best  methods  of  supplying  them 
with  food, and  defending  them  against  the  weather, 
winter  season,  and  other  noxious  agents  ;  and  the 
adaption  of  grazing  grounds  or  ranges,  appropri- 
ate to  their  various  peculiarities  of  character.  The 
construction  and  preservation  of  barns,  stables, 
cow-houses,  sheep-folds, hog-styes,  poultry-bouses, 
and  buildings  employed  lor  the  preservation  of 
fruits  and  culinary  vegetables,  all  merit  your  con- 
sideration, and  are  essentially  connected  with  the 
beneficial  results  of  every  other  agricultural  pro- 
cess. The  committee  doubt  not,  but  that  due  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  these  objects. 

The  committee  recommends  an  attention  to  im- 
provements in  the  fabrication  of  domestic  cloths, 
and  pieparationof  articles  of  food  ;  as  of  shirtings, 
Virginia  cloth,  linsey,  woollen  cloths,  blankets, 
carpets,  bagging,  cheese,  butter,  &c.  and  all  other 
articles  of  necessary  domestic  consumption  ;  espe- 
cially to  the  best  processes,  which  are  employed 
in  the  production  of  malt,  acetous,  vinous,  and 
alcoholic  liquors.  These  latter  preparations,  are 
not  only  necessary  for  domestic  use,  but  already 


form  a  considerable  article  in  the  export*  ol  our 
state.  They  should  receive  the  most  diligent  at- 
tention of  this  institution  ;  and  the  policy,  and 
best  method  of  their  production  and  preservation, 
enforced  upon  public  observation.  The  introduc- 
tion and  cultivation  of  exotic  plants  employed  as 
food,  or  sought  after  for  their  remedial  qualities, 
are  objects  of  value  to  our  state,  and  as  such,  are 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  this  society.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  the  tea-plant,  would 
flourish  in  most  of  the  middle  states  in  America  ; 
and  there  is  equal  reasons  to  believe  that  many 
other  vegetables,  by  proper  culture  and  care, 
might  be  made  tu  grow  in  our  state,  which  at  this 
time,  are  only  obtained  by  importation  from  abroad. 

The  cultivation  of  exotic  vegetables  therefore, 
promises  considerable  advantage  to  our  country, by 
extending  the  means  of  our  national  independence, 
and  by  giving  a  check  to  that  constant  drain  of 
tieasure,  which  their  importation  from  Asia  and 
other  portions  of  the  world,  has  greatly  contribut- 
ed to  produce.  Your  committee  suggests  the  pro- 
priety of  the  co-operation  of  this  society,  in  the 
task  of  improving  the  state  of  our  public  ways  and 
market  roads— in  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  water  courses,  which  flow  through  our 
states,  and  in  the  construction  of  such  crafts,  as 
are  best  calculated  for  the  transportation  of  the 
raw  products,  or  manufactures  of  our  country,  to  the 
markets  where  they  are  most  needed  ;  and  where 
consequently,  they  will  command  the  best  prices. 

The  committee  recommends  the  establishment 
of  spring  and  fall  fairs,  and  the  distribution  of  use- 
ful and  honorable  premiums  to  the  best  specimens 
of  domestic  production,  which  may  be  exhibited  at 
them,  accompanied  by  an  account  of  the  process 
by  which  they  have  been  produced,  if  vegeiable 
and  the  mode  of  feeding  and  preserving  from  the 
weather,  if  animal  specimens. 

To  effect  these  different  objects,  thought  worthj 
of  the  attention  of  this  society,  it  is  considerec 
that  it  will  be  proper,  to  appoint  different  commit 
tees,  whose  attention  may  be  devoted  to  specifn 
objects,  and  who  may  report  to  the  society  the  re 
suit,  of  their  investigations  or  doings,  at  each  quar 
terly  meeting.  VV  e  would  especially  recommend  i 
committee  ot  fairs.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  thl 
committee,  to  select  such  objects  for  exhibition 
from  among  the  vegetable  and  animal  production 
of  our  state,  the  present  improvement  of  which) 
they  deem  most  important — to  fix  upon  the  tiin 
and  place  of  holding  the  fairs,  to  advertise  the  sam 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  town  ;  and  on  the  day  o 
exhibition,  to  preside  as  judges  of  the  object 
shewn,  and  to  assign  the  premiums  to  such,  as  i: 
their  opinions,  are  most  perfect.  It  will  also  b 
proper,  to  select  from  among  the  members  of  th 
society,  a  few  individuals,  conversant  with  mercac 
tile  transactions.  These  should  constitute  a  tout 
mittee  of  markets,  and  mercantile  houses.  l'hei 
duty  will  consist  in  ascertaining  the  prices  curren 
in  ditt'etent  parts  of  our  own,  and  in  foreign  c  ui 
tries — the  sufficiency  and  solvency  of  mere  a  til| 
establishments  ;  and  the  best  periods  for  the  s  I  if 
ment  of  our  own  productions. 

They  should  likewise  report  to  the  society,  a 
the  quarterly  meetings  the  results  of  their  ii 
quiries. 

A  committee  of  Agricultural  books  and  invet 
tions,  is  recommeded  to  this  society,  as  an  in 
portant  provision.    It  should  be  the  duty  of  th 
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committee  to  lay  oefore  the  society,  from  time  to 
time,  the  earliest  information  of  agricultural  disco 
veries to  furnish  descriptions  or  models  of  im- 
proved utensils,  and  to  report  such  publications, 
as  in  their  opinion,  the  interest  of  the  society  re- 
quires them  to  procure. 

These,  together  with*  other  committees,  which 
may  be  indicated  by  the  different  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution, your  committee  deems  it  proper,  from 
time  to  time,  to  appoint ;  and  which,  it  might  be 
somewhat  premature,  to  designate  at  this  time. 
They  will  be  called  for  by  the  rising  necessities  of 
the  institution,  and  at  such  times,  their  character 
and  duties  will  be  ascertainable  with  more  certain 
ty,  and  adapted  with  greater  specialty  to  the  par- 
ticular subjects,  which  may  require  their  attention. 
These  are  the  objects,  which  have  been  suggested 
fcto  your  committee,  as  meriting  the  chief  attention 
Rf  this  institution — there  are  doubtless  many,  which 
^iey  have  omitted  to  notice  altogether  ;  and  even 
those,  which  they  have  attempted  to  present  for 
your  consideration,  are  greatly  defective,  in  res- 
pect to  the  details  of  their  character.  To  have 
supplied  this  imperfection,  however,  would  have 
demanded  much  more  time  and  perhaps  talent,  than 
has  been  allowed  to  your  committee.  They  ask 
therefore,  that  you  will  accept  of  this  report  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  aud  that  you  will  discharge  them 
from  further  attention,  to  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
resolve  of  your  last  meeting 

J.  PRIESTLY, 
J.  MULHERIN, 
J.  OVER 

July,  1819, 


STLY,     ") 
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Internal  IrnnTovement. 

FROM    THE  IUCHMOND    KHQ.CIRIR. 
TO    THE    EDITOR. 

Lexington,  Virg.  Sept.  6,  1819. 
Sir,— I  enclose  you  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  the  surveyors  for  the  Virginia 
Civil  Engineers,  addressed  to  myself  living  in 
Rockbridge.  If  you  think  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  public,  you  will  please  to  give  it  a  place  in 
your  paper. 

EXTRACT. 

Loop  Fen-y,  on  New  River,  August  24,  1819. 
I  arrived  here  this  morning.  I  have  not  heard 
from  you  since  I  left  Lewisburg,  five  weeks  ago  ; 
I  wrote  to  you  since  then,  my  adventures  on  the 
last  route  surveyed  from  Jackson's  river  to  Kana- 
wha great  falls.  The  company  are  all  well  ;  and 
I  never  experienced  more  ample  health  and  hap 
piness  than  this  season,  in  the  wilds  of  Suel  and 
Ganley.  Vou  may  ask,  my  friend,  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  result  of  the  official  proceedings  of  the 
Virginia  Engineers  in  this  part  of  the  state  ? 
W  hether  the  contemplated  commercial  communi- 
cation can  be  effected  ?  Whether  a  turnpike  road 
can  be  made  from  James  to  Kanawha  rivers  ? 
And  by  which  route  ?  Whether  New  river  can  be 
navigated  ?  &c.  &c.  You  will  excuse  my  saying 
nothing  about  those  matters,  lest  it  should  inter- 
fere with  the  business  of  the  Virginia  Engineers. 
Their  official  reports  will  soon  be  published,  when 
we  anticipate  a  full  elucidation  of  tne  whole.  You 
recollect,  about  twenty  months  ago,  1  had  an  op- 


portunity of  seeing  New  river,  from  its  mouth  to 
its  fiist  entrance  into  Virginia,  where  it  is  about 
the  size  of  James  river  at  the  Blue  Ridge.  It 
then  runs  about  332  miles  on  Virginia  bottom,  to 
its  confluence  with  Ohio.  It  is  generallv  a  swift 
deep  river,  and  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  much 
easier  navigated  than  either  James  or  Potomac 
livers,  down  to  about  25  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  Gieenbriar  river,  where  it  commences  its  de 
scent  through  that  great  chain  of  mountains, 
which  traverses  this  whole  section  of  country,  from 
the  Iiig  Bend  of  Tennessee  river  to  the  head  of 
Alleghany.  In  this  part  of  Virginia,  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Suel  and  Ganley  mountains:  pro- 
perly speaking,  it  is  not  mountains,  but  rather  a 
high  ground  of  three  or  four  miles  ascent  on  the 
east  side,  and  two  or  three  descent  on  the  west 
side,  and  about  40  miles  across.  The  river  runs 
through  the  high  ground,  about  at  right  angles, 
by  way  of  a  long  gap  or  great  gulf  as  it  were,  of 
about  from  1  to  200  yards  wide  at  the  bottom, 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide  across  the  top, 
and  from  8  to  1000  perpendicular  feet  deep.  The 
sides  principally  consist  of  horizontal  ledges  of 
rocks,  one  upon  another,  frequently  forming  clifts 
from  1  to  300  feet  high  in  a  place.  Along  the 
bottom  of  this  great  gulf,  and  hemmed  in  by  clifts 
upon  all  sides,  the  whole  body  of  Kanawha  is 
rushed  with  considerable  fall  for  about  40  miles, 
frequently  through  a  space  of  less  than  100  yards, 
and  in  one  place  only  38  feet  wide.  The  creeks 
which  rise  upon  this  high  ground,  run  with  a  mo- 
derate descent,  till  within  about  one  mile  of  the 
river,  when  they  commence  descending  the  gulf, 
by  falls  in  succession  of  from  50  to  150  feet  at  a 
time.  The  chief  of  this  high  ground  water  is 
chalybeate,  subject  to  flow  high  in  winter,  and  go 
dry  in  summer;  ten  or  twenty  wet  weather  springs 
are  sometimes  found  on  an  acre  of  ground. 

You  ask  me  whether  we  are  not  frequently  on 
high  pinnacles,  whence  we  have  extensive  views  ? 
I  think  I  was  last  Thursday  on  a  certain  point  on 
Ganley  mountain,  about  1200  feet  above  the 
river ;  having  a  view  of  the  river  two  miles  be- 
low and  three  above  ;  and  a  prospect  of  three 
falls,  similar  to  the  big  Curshaw  falls  in  James 
river.  The  sight  of  such  a  vast  body  of  water 
so  far  beneath,  the  sounds  of  the  different  cas- 
cades, intersecting  each  other,  and  echoing  against 
the  opposite  cliffs,  together  with  the  beauty  and 
serenity  of  the  day,  and  harmony  of  the  songsters 
of  the  grove,  con-tituted  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing scenes,  that  I  ever  behela.  You  raise  the  eye 
to  a  level  with  the  horizon — far,  the  distant  moun- 
tains roll,  beyond  where  its  sight  can  reach — one 
beyond  another,  as  if  at  length  they  appear  con- 
verted into  clouds  ;  not  a  human  voice  is  to  be 
heard,  nor  a  mark  of  the  hand  of  human  industry 
to  be  seen.  All  is  grandeur — well  calculated  to 
elevate  the  human  mind  to  a  contemplation  of  the 
sublimity  of  nature's  author. 

For  a  few  weeks  past,  my  business  has  princi- 
pally lay  in  a  straight  direction  across  the  country, 
iiom  near  Lewisburg  to  Kanawha  great  falls,  fre- 
quently crossing  the  old  Ganley  trace,  by  which 
Lewis  marched  his  army  to  Point  Pleasant. 

My  friend,  what  great  revolutions  have  occur- 
red in  North  America  since  the  year  1774  !  Fre- 
quently, on  viewing  places  in  the  western  parts  of 
Virginia,  pointed  out  as  having  been  the  seats  of 


human  carnage,  during  the  Indian  wars,  I  paus. 
for  a  raom-nt,  and  think  of  your  father  and  minee 
A  little  while  ago,  this  whole  section  of  country 
lay  defenceless,  exposed  to  all  the  horrours  of  sa- 
vage warfare  ;  now  what  a  consoling  reflection 
must  it  be  to  a  Virginian,  that  the  foe  is  removed, 
beyond  all  apprehensions  of  danger;  and  those  dis- 
tinguished sons  of  Virginia,  who  fought  for  us,  are 
now  eating  and  drinking  in  peace  and  plenty, 
tuning  their  hai  ps  under  the  tree  of  liberty,  and 
that  the  theatre  of  war  is  probably  about  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  the  greatest  internal  improve- 
ment in  this  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  is  probably  in  your  mind,  whether 
Virginia  should  proceed  to  make  these  improve- 
ments or  not  ?  For  my  part,  I  do  not  possess  in- 
formation upon  the  subject,  sufficient  to  justify  the 
formation  of  an  opinion  either  way.  (Recollect  I 
do  not  advance  anv  thing  as  originating  from  either 
of  the  Virginia  Civil  Engineers,  or  any  person 
else;  it  is  merely  my  own  conjecture.)  Unless 
we  can  find  wealth  and  territory  within  the  limits 
of  Virginia,  to  trade  this  way,  sufficient  to  justify 
the  expense  of  making  the  improvement,  it  might 
probably  turn  out  like  the  Indian's  gun.  Consid- 
erable trade  is  anticipated  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
&c.  This  may  be  doubted — 1st,  because  New- 
York  will,  in  a  little  while,  have  a  water  commu- 
nication by  way  of  the  lakes,  clear  across  the 
heads  of  those  states,  and  we  are  told,  that  it 
would  be  quite  an  easy  matter  to  form  a  water 
communication  between  the  lake-water  and  Musk- 
ingum of  the  Ohio.  If  so,  and  if  Mr.  Fulton's 
remarks  on  the  New-York  canal,  be  correct,  New- 
York  might  probably  be  able  to  convey  a  given 
quantity  of  produce  from  a  port  in  Europe,  into 
Ohio  river,  for  less  money  than  we  could.  2d, 
And  because  the  Mississippi  is  becoming  almost 
equal  to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  mouth  of  Ohio  or  Mis- 
souri may  in  process  of  time  become  a  market  almost 
equal  to  any.  Atlantic  port.  Trade  is  expected 
from  the  head  of  New  river.  But  North  Carolina 
proposes  a  communication  from  the  head  of  New 
river,  to  that  of  Roanoke.  However,  I  doubt 
whether  a  farmer  living  on  the  head  of  New  river, 
could  not  put  a  ton  of  produce  on  board  of  a  ship 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  safer  and  cheaper  by  way 
of  the  Greenbriar  route,  than  that  of  Roanoke. 
So  great  are  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
that  river,  and  the  Albemarle  Sound.  Some  have 
thought  that  by  way  of  Clinch,  and  Bluestona 
rivers,  we  might  draw  produce  from  the  south 
western  parts  of  this  state,  and  the  border  of  Ten- 
nessee, which  would  have  traversed  the  vast 
rounds  of  the  Mississippi.  But  the  South  Caro- 
linians talk  of  taking  the  produce  of  this  section 
of  the  country,  to  their  market,  by  means  of  the 
Yankin  and  French  broad  rivers.  So  that  our 
territory  would  be  limited  to  the  country  on  James 
and  Kanawha  rivers,  unless  sources  of  assistance 
unseen  by  me,  might  originate  elsewhere. 

How  much  would  this  improvement  cost  ?  I 
suppose  if  New-York  could  make  250  miles  of  her 
canal  40  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  for  81,250,000, 
we  could  make  our  250  miles  of  James  river  ca- 
nal, 30  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  for  the  same 
money,  (we  having  twice  as  much  lockage  to 
make  as  they.)  And  if  the  United  States  could 
make  28  miles  of  the  National  turnpike  for 
8168,000,  we  could  make  our    38    miles,    from 
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Jackson's   to   Greenbrier   river,   across  the 
mountain  for  the  same,  which  makes 


Then  suppose  Greenbrier  river  4t> 
miles,  and  New  river  1~4  (up  to  N. 
Carolina)  to  be  improved  on  the  best 
modern  plan  of  sluice  navigation, 
for 


SUis.oo! 


176,000 


iini    24  tons  this  20  miles 
which  would  cost  me  g6. 

Now  for  the  road 
We  would  hire  a  driver  for 
Hoard  him  for  - 

Hire  six  horses  at  50  cents  per  head 
Feed  thein  for  1,00 


of  canal   in   one  day, 


per  dav 

S     ijOO 

1,00 

3,00 

6,00 


Total,  SI, 594,001 

Now  bow  much  territory  would  we  be  certain  of  J 
OnJarr.es  river,  we  would  have  a  territory  about 
250  miles  Ion;;,  in  a  straight  line  and  average  60 
miles  wide,  which  would  make  13,800  square 
miles;  on  Kanawha  from  North  Carolina  to  Suil 
mountain  25  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Greenbrier. 
180  long  and  average  80  wide,  14,400  square 
miles,  (balancing  the  trade  on  the  lower  parts  o! 
Kanawha,  against  the  expense  of  either  opening 
the  river  through  Suil  and  Ganley  mountains  4e 
miles;  or  constructing  a  turnpike  road  from  Green- 
brier river  to  Kanawha  great  falls  61  or  62  miles) 
our  territory  would  be  28,200  square  miles.  Thi.« 
is  a  territory  \astly  more  extensive,  than  that 
which  supports  either  the  Bridge  water,  or  famous 
Languedoc  canals.  Nay,  it  is  halt  as  large  a* 
all  Ireland,  and  would  probably  admit  of  as  great 
a  proportion  of  arable  land,  as  either  Ireland  or 
Scotland.  We  might  carry  the  thing  still  further. 
and  say,  that  a  square  mile  contains  640  acres. — 
This  suppose  to  be  a  farm,  it  would  he  a  hard 
case,  if  Virginia  could  not  afford  one  halt  of  hei 
surface  to  be  cultivated,  and  if  so,  here  would 
be  14,100  farms.     A  man  able  to  own  one  of  (hose 


Total  11,00 
This  team  could  convey  4  tons  this  20  miles  in 
one  day — which  would  cost  me  gll  :  he  would 
require  six  davsgoingand  half  a  day  each  trip  to  re- 
turn, which  would  be  9davs  atgli  per  day  g  99 
Then  say  12  tollages  at  1,00  -  -  12 

Total  1 1  1 
So  that  inasmuch  as  the  land  carnage  (§1 11)  can 
be  divided  by  the  water  carnage  (861  —  18  times 
Hid  the  half  of  6  remain  on  the  same  principle, 
wafer  conveyance  is  as  far  preferable  to  that  ol 
land  as  glS'-are  more  than  gl.  'f  we  take  back- 
loading  into  consideration,  it  will  not  alter  the 
case  ;  for  the  boat  can  return  with  as  much  at  one 
load  as  the  wagon  can  at  six. — Notwithstanding  the 
great  resistance  that  a  loaded  boat,  upon  eddy 
water  meets  with  from  friction,  and  being  con- 
tinually ascending — whereas  in  case  of  a  wa^on  up 
on  a  road  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  For  a  loade 
wa^nn  upon  a  roud  meets  with  less  resistance,  go- 
ing at  a  given  velocity,  than  it  would  going  at  ball 
that  rate  :  in  a  proportion  not  fully  ascertained 
So  nething  l.ke  I  to  4.  Now  a  loaded  boat  upon 
water,  g'-wg  at  a  given  rate,  meets  with  four  times 
the  resistance,  or  would  require  four  times  the 
force   to  propel  it — that  it  would  going  with  half 


book   of    "  Hints     designed    to     promote     IJenefieence, 

Temperance,    and  Medical  Scitr.ce  ,"  published  in   1797. 

Doctor    Lettsom    observes,    in   general,  that   pies   are 

tic  advantageous  than  roasting  or  boding.  This  he 
ujtratstk  Of  mutton,  64  ounces  in  a  pye,  made  with 
24  ounces  of  wheat  ffyjSr,  and  eaysn  with  Hi  ounces  of 
bread,  in  all  9}  ouncesj  dinejjj.  ^'persons  fully  ;  whilst 
6u  ounces  ot  mutton  roasted,  |  ana  eaten  with  33  ounces 
of  bread,  in  all  03  ounces,  dined  only  five  Of  the  same 
persons. 

1.  Milk  pottage,  (thickened  milk)  he  lays,  is  more 
salutary  than  tea  and  bread  and  butter  ;  and  made 
thus,  is  preferable  to  milk  alone  :  equal  quantities  of 
milk  and  water  are  boiled  up  with  a  little  oatmeal, 
which  breaks  the  viscidity  of  the  milk,  and  probably 
is  easier  digested  than  milk  alone.  Oa'meal  is  a  warm- 
er nourishment  than  wheat  flour,  and  agrees  with  weak 
stomachs. 

Of  boiling  potatoes,  he  says,  in  Ireland  and  Lan- 
cashire potatoes  are  boiled  to  great  perfection,  and 
then  are  used  instead  of  bread.  The  potatoes  being 
good,  are  to  be  nearly  all  of  the  same  size.  The  large 
and  the  small  to  be  boiled  separately  Wash  them 
clean,  without  paring  or  scraping.  Put  them  in  a 
pot  with  cold  water;  not  so  much  as  to  cover  them, 
because  they  will  add  to  the  water  from  their  own 
juices  If  large,  as  soon  as  the  boiling  brgins,  throw 
in  some  cold  water,  and  occasionally  repeat  it,  till 
thi-y  are  boiled  through  to  the  centre ;  they  will  other- 
,.  )<  crack  and  burst  on  the  outside,  whilst  the  inside 
it  be  lone  enough.  Whilst  boiling,  add  a  little  salt. 
ila-wei  they  an-  cooked  the  better.  -Pour  ofT  the 
water,  and  place  them  again  over  the  fire,  for  evapo- 
•  their   moisture,    that   they   may    become    dry  and 


farms   could,  in  all   probability,  export  50  barrels  the  velocity.     And   not   taking  into  consideration 


of  flour,  or  produce  to  that  amount  per  annum, 
exclusive  of  some  other  articles  of  produce  ;  w  hicn 
would  he  705,000  barrels.— Lay  toll  per  barrel  25 
cents,  would  be  g i "6,250  per  annum. — So  that, 
at  this  rate  the  improvement  would  pay  for  itselt  in 
10  or  11  years. — Hut  the  population  and  wealth  ol 
this  part  of  Virginia  falls  greatly  short  of  this  ; 
so  that  a  proportionally  longer  lime  would  be  re- 
quired. My  reason  for  mentioning  the  communi- 
cation being  made  by  way  of  Greenbrier  river,  in- 
stead of  a  turnpike  road  to  Kanawha  great  lulls, 
is  the  great  superiority  and  facilities  of  water  con- 
veyance, compared  with  that  of  laud. — In  my  mind, 
something  like  the  proportion  between  island  1. — 
Suppose  for  instance,  that  we  make  a  turnpike 
road  20  miles  long,  40  feet  wide,  ami  pave  it  with 
stone,  I  suppose,  that  with  an  equal  quantity  01 
money,  we  could  make  a  canal  20  miles  long,  30 
feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep.  On  this  canal,  a  boat 
could  go  with  24  tons  burthen,  and  on  this  road  a 
wagon  could  go  with  4  tons  burthen.  Now  I 
could  hire  a  boat  for  as  little  money,  as  I  could 
get  a  wagon  and  harness. — 1  could  hire  a  man  to 
steer  the  boat,  dispose  of  the  produce,  &.C 


nealy, 
b  very 

move. 


Serve    up    with   the  skins   on.     Steaming  them 
interior    to    boiling  or    stewing    in    water,  as 


Per  day  for         -  -  -  -      g  1 .00 

And  board  him  for     -             -              -  1,00 
A  boy  of  12  years  old  to  drive  the  horse  for         50 

And  ooard  him  for         ...  1,00 

A  horse  to  propel  the  boat  for         -  -          50 

And  feed  him  for         -                     -  -     1,00 

And  say  pay  toll          -              -            -  1.00 


the  merchant's  being  detained  eight  days  longer  for 
his  produce,  and  paying  eight  days  longer  storage. 

My  friend  this  would  be  a  great  work  for  Vir- 
ginia to  undertake,  and  probably  difficult  for  238 
Virginians  of  dissimilar  minds  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion upon.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions ever  deliberated  upon  in  our  legislative  hall. 
If  we  only  possessed  enterprize,  we  would  be  cer- 
tainly able  to  do  it,  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  U. 
States  would  as  freely  assist  in  this  case,  as  that 
of  the  national  turnpike. 

But  as  to  the  propriety,  time,  and  manner  of  ef- 
fecting this  great  work — I  anticipate  something 
from  the  Virginia  legislature,  this  session,  worthy 
of  her  name  in  the  Union  and  in  the  world. 

It  appears  upon  the  other  hand,  that  we  should 
proceed  to  make  this  improvement  gradually,  as  we 
mciea»e  in  wealth  and  population — on  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  we  should  do  it  with  all  rapidity, 
lest  the  Carolinians  effect  the  improvements  spoken 
of,  or  N.  York  finish  her  canal. 

I  am  but  a  youth  of  neither  information  nor  ex- 
perience in  those  matters — you  possess  both  ex- 
tensively. You  a>k  me  for  my  opinion,  I  am  not 
able  at  this  time  to  give  it,  I  solicit  information 
from  you,  1  expect  to  be  in  Lewisburg  about  the 
30th  of  August. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

HUGH  P.  TAYLOR. 


4.  Patatoe  Pudding. — Lettsom. 
12  ounces  of  potatoes,  boiled,  skinned,  and  mashed. 
1  do.  suet. 

1  do.  milk,  that  is,  2  spoonsful. 
1  do.  cheese. 

Mix  all  together  with  boiling  water  to  a  due  consis- 
tence. Bake  it.  Instead  of  cheese,  there  may  be  an  ounce 
of  red-herriug  pounded  fine  in  a  mortar. 

4.  Potatoe  Bread — Parmentier. 

Crush  and  bruise  potatoes  well,  together  with  prepar- 
ed leaven,  (or  yeast)  and  the  whole  flour  designed; 
so  that  half  the  flour,  and  half  potatoe.  Knead  all 
up  with  warm  water  added.  When  the  dough  is  enough 
prepared,  place  it  in  the  oven  less  heated  than  usual, 
nor  shut  it  up  so  soon  as  is  common,  but  leave  it  longer  in 
the  oven.  Without  these  precautions,  the  crust  will 
be  hurd  and  short,  while  the  inside  will  have  too  much 
moisture,  and  not  be  soaked.  When  potatoes  are  to  be 
mixed  with  dough  or  flour,  they  are  to  be  made  into  a 
glutinous  paste,  for  giving  tenacity  to  th>>-  flour  of  grain. 
A  small  portion  of  ground  rice  answers,  and  makes  it 
eat  shorter. 

5.  Potatoe  Bread,  in  England.  A  skillet  of  potatoes 
with  cold  water  is  hung  at  some  distance  over  the  fire, 
that  the  water  may  not  boil  till  the  potatoes  become  soft. 
Then  skin,  mash,  and  mix  them  with  their  weight  of 
wheat  flour,  and  also  with  the  yeast,  salt,  and  warm 
water  wanted.  Knead  all  together.  Lay  the  mass  aliitle 
while  before  a  fire,  to  rise  ;  then  bake  in  a  very  hot  oven 
(Parmentier  in  the  preceedmg  paragraph  is  directly  con- 
trary) Flour  of  rice  or  barley  may  be  used  instead  of 
that  from  wheat. 

6.  Another  English  mode  says  :  after  long  boiling,  peel, 
select  the  most  mealy,  and  bruise  the  potatoes.  1  o  take 
off"  any  bitterness  of  the  yeast  a  little  bran,  milk,  and 
salt  are  added  ;  and  after  standing  an  hour,  these  are  run 
through  a  hair  sieve. 

7  Another  mode  is  given  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
It  directs,  to  select  the  most  mealy  sort,  and  boil 
and  skin  them.  Break  and  strain  12  lbs-  potatoes 
through  a  very  coarse  sieve  of  hair,  or  a  very   fine    one 


FROM  BORDLET  S  HUSBANDRY. 

DIET  IN  UURAL  ECONOMY. 

Count   Rumford  has    made  many  experiments  on  diet ; 
Total      0  00  antl   has   written  a    book   recommending  the  best   choice  of  wire,  so  as  to  reduce   the  pulp  as  near  as  possible  to 
for  labourers.     His   book   is   not  now  in   my  possession  ;  la  flour      Mix   this  well  with   20  lbs.  of  wheate'i  flour, 
but   as  Doctor  Lettsom  has  since  published   on  the  same  I  Make   and   set    the  dough  of  this  mixture  exactly  as  if 
This  man,   boy  and  hoi se,  would  convey  the  boat  subject,  below  are  a  number  of  messes  selected  from  his   the  wh»le   were  wheat  flour.    This  quantity  makes  9 
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loaves  of  5  lbs.  each,   in  dough  ;  or  when  baked   about 
two  hours,  42  lbs   of  excellent  bread. 

Doctor  Fothergitl  says,  if  potatoe  bread  is  cut  before 
it  is  a  day  old,  it  will  not  appear  enough  baked  ;  be- 
cause of  the  potatoe  moisture  (Parmentier's  mode  ab 
above,  cures  this  by  baking  slowly.)  He  adds,  never 
slice  potatoes  with  a  knife,  raw  or  boiled,  but  break 
and  mash  with  the  hand  or  a  spoon,  otherwise  they  w  ill 
agt0K  soft      .^  ■« 

^^l)octor  Lettsom  nest  proceeds  to  give  the  best  soups  ; 
according  to  Mr.  Justice  Colquhoun.' 

1.  Potatoe  Soup. — Colquhoun. 

Stew  5  pounds  coarsest  parts  of  beef  or  mutton,  i  n 
IC  quarts  of  water  till  half  done.  Add  a  quantity  of 
potatoes  skinned,  and  some  onions,  pepper  and  salt. — 
St.r  frequently,  and  boj  enough.  ISones  of  beet'  added 
would  increase  the  soup  in  richness  or  quantity. 

MILLS. 

Estimate  in  mills. f    5  lbs.  coarse  beef  at  60  mills  300 

Bones,  to  enrich  it         -  50 

Potatoes  24  lbs.  or  1-3  bushel  20 

Onions,  a  hunch         -         -  60 

Pepper  and  salt         .         -  60 

49.0 
It  gives  10  quarts  of  soup,   meat   and  potatoes;  and 
dines  10  men  at  nearlj  5  cents.     A  red  herring  is  said 
to  be   a  good  substitute  for  onions,    pepper,   and  salt ; 
but  red  pepper  may  be  added. f 

11.  Hurley  Broth.  —Colquhoun. 

It  admits  of  a  mixture  of  almost  every  kind  of  gar- 
den vegetable,  and  is  never  out  of  season.  Unions  or 
leeks  mid  parsley  are  always  a  part  of  the  ingredients ; 
besides  which,  cabbage  or  greens,  turnips,  carrots,  and 
peas  maj  be  added.  A  teacup  of  barley  suffices  for  a 
large  family.  Pearl  barley  is  dearer,  yet  not  so  good 
as  the  common  huskeil  or  Scotch  dressed  barley.  Water, 
4  quarts,  beef  4  pounds,  with  bones,  barley,  4  ounces, 
[Count  Itumfnrd  says,  barley  meal  is  better  than  whole 
barDy,  for  thickening  broth,  and  making  it  more  nour- 
ishing ]  S:e~v  all  together  two  hours  Then  add  the 
herbs  cut  small,  and  salt.  The  whole  then  boils  till 
tender.  Skim  off  the  fat  or  not,  as  you  like  it.  Onions 
or  leeks  must  not  be  omitted. 

111.  A  plain  good  food,  -with  very  little  meat,  and  as  whole- 
some  as  can  be  obtuined  from  wheat  or  bwtey. -Colquhoun 

Cut  half  a  pound  of  beef,  mutton,  or  pork,  into  small 
pieces  ;  add  half  a  pint  of  peas,  3  sliced  turnips,  and  3 
potatoes,  cut  very  small ;  an  onion  or  two  or  leeks. — 
Put  to  them  7  pints  of  water,  and  boil  the  whole  gent- 
ly, over  a  slow  fire  for  2.)  hours.  Thicken  with  a  quar- 
ter pound  of  ground  rice,  and  one-eighth  pound  otoat. 
meal,  (or  i  lb.  of  oat-meal  or  barley-meal,  without 
rice.)  Boil  i  hour  after  the  thickening  is  put  in,  stir- 
ring it  all  the  time.  Then  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, or  ground  ginger.  As  only  a  pint  will  be  lost  in 
boiling,  it  is  a  meal  for  4  persons,  and  will  cost  2  cents 
each  person. 

IV.  Cut  into  very  small  bits,  2  pounds  of  beef,  mut- 
ton,  or  pork,  out  of  the  tub,  or  hung  beef,  freshened 
in  water  ;  and  put  them  in  a  pot  with  6  quarts  water 
Boil  lira  near  three  hours,  or  rather  stew  till  tender 
Add  i  lb.  carrots  or  parsnips,  and  £  lb.  turnips,  all 
sliced  small.  Sometimes  instead  of  them  a  few  pota- 
toes sliced  ;  also  add  some  greens,    cabbage,   cellery, 


•  Some  of  the  receipts  say  boil,  others  stew  others 
again,  boil  over  a  slow  fire-  Page  342  says,  "never  bull 
soups  briskly  ,-  but  leave  them  long,  long  over  the  fire . 
simmering  rather  than  boding."  'Doctor  Johnson  says, 
"  It  is  material  that  s«ups  be  cooked  m  close  slew  pans 
or  vessels  that  will  scarcely  admit  of  any  evaporation 

f  Small  dealings  are  conveniently  charged  in  mills 
or  in  cents  and  mills  Ten  mills  make  a  cent,  100  cents, 
or  10  dimes  a  dollar 

i  An  English  gentleman  assures  me,  he  often  ate  of 
a  plain  pottage  or  soup  in  Switzerland,  which  was  very 
agreeable  to  him,  and  that  having  it  made  at  his  fa 
ther's,  on  his  return  to  England,  the  family  likd  it  so 
well,  that  they  often  had  it,  though  so  plain  and  sim- 
ple, as  to  be  made  only  'A'  potatoes  shinned,  boiled,  mash- 
ed up,  and  then  stewed  with  some  butter  and  salt,  with- 
out any  potherbs  or  spxe  :  and  yet  these  were  opulent 
people,  used  to  good  living.  It  is  a  good  substitute 
for  pea  soup,  and  made  of  the  same  consistence. 


spinach,  parsley,  and  two  ounces  onions  or  leeks.— 
Thicken  with  a  pint  of  o.it-meal,  (or  a  quart,  to  rnaki 
it  very  thick.)  Boil  all  well  together,  and  season  with 
pepper,  or  ground  ginger  and  salt.  It  will  serve  a 
family  of  six,  for  a  day.  Or  it  may  be  thickened  with 
any  kind  of  meal,  or  barley,  beans,  peas,  or  rice. 

V.  Take  4  lbs.  beef,  onions  i  lb.  turnips  2  lbs.  rice 
1}  lbs.  parsley,  savory,  thyme,  of  each  a  large  handful, 
pepper  and  salt;  water  17  quarts.  Cut  the  beef  into 
slices,  and  after  boding  it  some  time,  mince  it  small  — 
The  turnips  and  onions  infused,  and  sweet  herbs  mav 
be  minced  before  they  go  to  the  pot.  Boil  the  whole 
gently  together,  about  three  hours  on  a  slow  fire  — 
Scarcely  two  quarts  will  be  wasted  in  boiling.  The 
rest  will  serve  18  persons  for  one  meal.  Cost  2  cents 
each. 

Where  fuel  is  scarce,  the  materials  in  the  three 
above  receipts  may  be  stewed  in  a  pot,  all  night  in  an 
oven,  and  will  next  day  require  but  a  quarter  hour 
boiling. 

VI.  Hake  in  an  earthen  pot,  a  shank  of  beef  in  six 
quarts  of  water,  with  a  pint  of  peas,  a  leek,  and  tour 
or  five  turnips  sliced._^^ 


Extracts  from  a  Compendious  Diction 
(try  of  the  Veterinary  J)rt. 
[Continued  from  No.  26— p  205] 
Bladder,  Inflammation  of  the.  This  disease  does 
not  often  occur  to  horses  or  cattle  :  and,  when  it  does, 
most  commonly  depends  either  on  in  Ha  mm. it  ion  having 
spread  to  it  from  the  bowels  or  other  internal  parts, 
or  from  the  too  free  use  of  strong  diuretics,  which 
causes  a  defective  secretion  of  mucous  substance,  by 
which  the  internal  surlace  of  the  bladder  is  defended 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  urine.  The  bladder  being 
thus  unprotected  and  at  the  same  time  extremely  irri- 
table, every  drop  of  urine  that  passes  into  it  is  imme- 
diately expelled  with  a  violent  and  painful  effort,  and 
the  animal  is  almost  constantly  endeavouring  to  ^tale, 
voiding  only  a  few  drops  at  a  time.  This  appearance- 
has  sometimes  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  a 
stoppage  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  in  the  urinary 
passage,  and  the  bladder  is  full  of  urine  ;  it  will  be 
found,  however,  on  passing  the  hand  up  the  funda- 
mi  nt,  that  the  bladder  is  quite  empty.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  this  point ;  for  when  it  is 
full,  it  may  be  very  distinctly  felt  through  the  gut, 
and  forms  a  considerable  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the 
hand.  The  frequent  stalling  therefore  is  caused  bv  ex- 
treme irritability  of  the  bladder,  in  consequence  of  its 
inflamed  state.  The  above  symptoms  I  have  observed 
to  take  place  also  in  inflammation  of  the  kidnevs  ;  but 
here,  in  addition  to  the  frequent  and  painful  stalling, 
there  was  a  remarkable  stiffness  of  the  hind  legs,  when 
both  kidneys  were  inflamed;  but  when  the  inflam 
mat  ion  was  confined  to  one,  or  much  more  in  one  than 
in  the  other,  the  stiffness  was  most  observable  on  that 
side.  (See  Kidneys.)  Bleeding  is  the  first  remedy  to 
be  employed  :  and,  if  the  pulse  is  very  quick,  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  eye  lid  red,  and  the  breathing 
disturbsd,  not  less  than  five  or  six  quarts  should  be 
taken,  provided  the  animal  does  not  faint  before  this 
quantity  is  lost.  Unless  the  bowels  are  in  an  open 
state,  a  pint  of  castor  oil  should  be  given,  and  an 
hard  excrement  there  may  be  in  the  lower  gut  remo\ 
ed  by  means  of  glysters.  Should  there  be  any  suspi- 
cion of  the  kidneys  being  at  the  same  time  affected,  it 
will  be  proper  to  rub  the  loins  well  with  the  following 
mixture : 

Klnur  of  mustard,  two  ounces. 

Water  enough  to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of 
cream. 
titer  this,  let  afresh  sheep's  skin  be  thrown  over  the 
Ions,  the  flesh  side  next  the  skin.  If  the  symptoms 
do  not  abate,  the  anodyne  glyster  is  to  be  thrown  up, 
and  the  following  ball  given  once  in  six  hours  ; 

Camphor,  one  dram  and  a  half. 

Opium,  half  a  dram. 

Linseed  meal  and  treacle  enough  to  form  a  ball. 
The  horse  should  be  allowed  or  made  to  drink  freely 
of  linseed  infusion,  or  a  solution  of  gum.  When  re- 
lief is  not  obtained,  the  pulse  continuing  quick,  and 
the  membrane  of  the  eye  red,  and  particularly  if  the 
blood  first  drawn  is  found  to  have  buff  on  the  surface, 


the  operation  must  be  repeated  ;  though  it  is  probable 
that  the  disease  will  then  have  become  highly  dan- 
gerous ;  still  it  is  the  only  chance  that  remains  of  sav- 
ing the  animal's  life.  Horses  are  often  affected  with 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  which  causes  them  to  stale 
much  oftener  than  usual,  but  not  with  any  pain,  or  in 
that  very  small  quantity  we  have  above  described;  and 
besides  they  feed  well  and  are  free  from  fever.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  this  state  of  the  bladder,  is 
sometimes  induced  by  the  pernicious  practice  of  giv- 
ing strong  diuretics  upon  every  trival  occasion.  The 
best  remedy  for  this  is  the  infusion  of  Linseed;  or  if 
this  does  not  remove  it,  give  the  following  ball  : 
Camphor,  one  dram  and  a  half. 
Opium,  half  a  dram. 
Nitre,  six  drams. 

Flour  and  syrup  enough  to  form  a  ball. 
Bladdeh,  Inflammation  of  its  .Ji'eck.  Mr.  Blaine  has 
informed  us  that  "sometimes  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der takes  an  inflammation  alone,  and  that  it  is  said  to 
occur  more  frequently  to  horses  than  mares.  It  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the  kidneys 
because  in  passing  the  hand  up  the  rectum,  the  blad- 
der will  be  found  distended  :  this  will  also  distinguish 
it  from  inflammation  of  the  body  of  the  bladder.  The 
making  a  little  water  frequently  will  not  distinguish 
this  from  the  two  foregoing  complaints ;  for  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  there  is  frequently 
a  small  quantity  of  urine  coming  away  at  different 
times  :  fur  after  the  bladder  becomes  distended,  there 
are,  by  the  force  of  ihe  distention,  a  few  drops  forced 
(.it  now  and  then.  But  in  this  complaint,  the  staling 
will  not  take  place  till  the  bladder  is  distended  fully j 
whereas  in  the  former  complaints,  it  will  come  on  at 
the  very  first."  Mr.  Blaine  recommends  bleeding, 
laxative  medicines,  and  stimulating  the  parts  exter- 
nally. '•  If  the  inflammation  does  not  subside,  so  as 
to  permit  the  urine  to  pass,  it  must  be  drawn  off  by 
artificial  means,  or  the  bladder  may  burst,  or  the  irri- 
tation will  kill,  or  gangrene  will  come  on.  In  a  mare, 
from  the  urethra  being  large  a  catheter  mav  be  easily 
passed  up,  and  the  water  down  oft':  but  in  the  horse, 
to  eflvct  this,  an  opening  must  be  made  from  the  pe- 
rinaeum  ;  but  neither  of  these  should  be  used  till  the 
effort  of  passing  the  hand  up  the  rectum  and  pressing 
on  the  bladder  has  been  tried,  which  will  often  pro- 
mote the  expulsion."  In  cases  of  distended  bladder 
from  retention  of  urine,  there  would  be  danger  I  con- 
ceive in  pressing  on  the  bladder,  as  Mr.  Blaine  de- 
scribes ;  in  a  mare  there  would  be  neither  danger  nor 
difficulty  in  drawing  off  the  urine  by  means  of  a  ca- 
theter; and  in  a  horse,  after  bleeding  and  other  re- 
medies had  failed,  an  incision  may  be  made  with  safe- 
ty in  the  perinaaum,  and  a  catheter  passed  thence  into 
the  bladder,  without  the  painful  and  dangerous  expe- 
dient of  pressisg  on  it.  See  Urine  Retention  and  Sup- 
pression of. 

Bleeding,  Blood-lettixq  or  Venesection.  The 
most  important  operation  in  farriery,  not  however  on 
account  of  its  difficulty  or  any  particular  skill  which 
it  requires,  out  because  it  is  by  far  the  most  efficacious 
remedy  ia  many  dangerous  diseases,  to  which  horses 
and  cattle  are  liable  It  niajfbe  performed  either  with 
a  lancet  or  a  fleam  ;  in  skilful  hands,  and  particularly 
when  horses  are  shy  and  afraid  of  the  bloodstick,  the 
former  instrument  is  certainly  the  best ;  but  in  general 
the  fleam  perhaps  is  preferable,  as  it  requires  but  little 
dexterity,  and  by  keeping  instruments  of  two  or  three 
different  sizes,  we  may  command  either  a  large  or  a 
small  orifice. 

Some  farriers  tie  a  cord  round  the  neck,  in  order  to 
raise  the  vein,  that  they  may  strike  it  with  more  cer. 
tainty.  This,  though  a  clumsy  method,  and  rarely  ne- 
cessary, does  not  appear  to  me  so  highly  dangerous, 
as  Mr.  Clark  has  described  it.  Whenever  it  is  found 
necessary  however,  as  in  mad-staggers,  trie  cord  should 
not  be  applied,  until  the  vein  has  been  opened.  The 
vessel  for  receiving  the  blood  should  be  so  marked  on 
the  inside  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  it  may  be  readi- 
ly seen.  The  jugular  or  neck  vein  is  more  easily 
opened  than  any  oth-r,  and  on  this  account  is  generally 
chosen.  Many  farriers,  however,  prefer  other  veins 
in  particular  cases  ;  in  injuries  of  the  shoulder,  for 
example,  they  open  the  plate  vein,  and  when  the 
kidneys  are  supposed  to  be  affected,  the  large  vein  on 
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the  inside  of  the  thigh  is  considered  the  best.  But 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  just  ground  for  this 
preference  ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted,  I  believe,  by 
veterinarians  of  the  present  day,  that  in  all  cases, 
where  general  bleeding  is  required,  the  neck  vein  is  the 
most  convenient,  as  any  quantity  of  blood  may  be 
drawn  from  it  with  greater  certainty,  and  much  less 
difficulty,  than  from  any  other.  The  diseases  in  which 
bleeding  is  useful  will  be  described  elsewhere.  (See 
Inflammation,  Fever,  &.c.)  It  is  sometimes  employed 
also  as  preventive  :  as  in  horses  that  are  taken  from 
grass  into  the  stable,  or  from  a  state  of  poverty  into 
good  keep  :  in  such  cases  however,  it  may  generally 
be  dispensed  with,  if  the  change  of  situation  and  diet 
be  brought  about  gradually,  and  the  horse  properly 
exercised.  (See  Condition,  Feeding  and  Exercise.)  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  that  this  precaution  is 
rot  attended  to  :  and  then,  if  the  horse  should  appear 
dull  and  indifferent  about  his  food,  and  particularly  if 
the  membrane  of  the  eyelid  should  appear  red,  he 
ought  to  be  bled  freely  ;  and  if  in  any  degree  costive, 
a  dose  of  laxative  medicine  should  be  given.  The 
practice  of  bleeding  horses  indiscriminately  at  certain 
periods  is  improper  ;  but  if  they  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  such  periodical  evacuations,  they  often  suffer 
from  its  omission. — It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  notice 
one  case,  which  came  under  my  immediate  observa- 
tion, in  which  bleeding  proved  fatal.  A  horse  was 
brought  to  be  bled,  merely  because  he  had  been  used 
to  it  at  that  season  of  the  year  ;  I  did  not  examine  him 
minutely  ;  and  as  the  groom  stated  thai  there  was  no- 
thing amiss  with  him,  1  directed  a  moderate  quantity 
of  blood  to  be  drawn — about  five  pints  were  taken  off: 
and  while  the  operator  was  pinning  up  the  orifice,  the 
horse  fell.  He  appeared  to  suffer  much  pain,  and 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  breathing.  In  this  state 
he  remained  about  twelve  hours,  and  then  died.  On 
examining  the  body,  a  red  coloured  fluid  was  found 
both  in  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  but  not  in  any  consi- 
derable quantity  :  the  lungs  were  in  many  parts  of  a 
dark  red  colour  throughout;  and  in  the  pericardium, 
or  heart-bag,  there  was  rather  more  than  a  quart  of 
red-coloured  fluid  ;  from  these  appearances  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  loss  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood, 
caused  a  fatal  interruption  to  the  functions  of  the 
heart. 

When  a  horse  has  been  bruised  considerably  by  a 
fall,  kick,  or  otherwise,  it  is  proper  to  bleed  rather 
freely,  and  keep  him  ou  a  cooling  diet.  1  am  inclined 
to  believe  also,  that  if  a  horse  has  been  over  ridden,  as 
sometimes  happens  in  a  severe  chase — copious  bleed- 
ing, if  immediately  employed,  is  the  most  likely  means 
of  relieving  him.  I  have  been  led  to  this  opinion  from 
having  examined  two  horses  that  died  from  this  cause. 
One  of  them,  an  impetuous  irritable  horse,  died  about 
two  hours  after  he  came  into  the  stable  :  the  other  sur- 
vived about  thirty  hours.  In  both  the  lungs  and  right 
side  of  the  heart  were  turgid  with  blood  ;  in  the  latter, 
the  kidneys  were  highly  inflamed,  as  well  as  the  lungs 
and  right  side  of  the  heart  ;  but  the  bladder  was  sound 
and  empty.  The  most  conspicuous  symptom  however 
in  this  case,  was  a  painful  and  almost  constant  effort  to 
stale,  without  being  able  to  void  more  than  a  few  drops. 
The  first  had  a  small  quantity  of  blood  drawn,  and  was 
drenched  with  cordials  :  the  laller  also  was  bled,  and 
pretty  freely  ;  but  not  till  inflammation  had  made  con- 
siderable progress. 

[  To  be  continued  ] 


rate  nrice  of  one  dollar  per  gallon,  affirm,  that  when 
it  acquires  age,  it  is  equal  to  the  finest  sherry. 
It  continues  to  improve  for  more  than  ten  years, 
and  has  an  excellent  body.  Wine  is  made  along 
Cape  Fear  River,  from  Fayetteville,  to  the  sea, 
a  distance  of  near  70  miles,  and  the  farmers  use  it 
as  freely  as  cider  is  used  in  N.  England.  A  few 
of  them  cultivate  the  vine  in  their  fields  and  gar- 
dens ;  most  of  them  collect  the  grapes  from  vines 
growing  on  the  trees  without  any  cultivation.  It  is 
common  for  a  farmer  to  make  eight  or  ten  barrels  of 
wine  annually  for  his  own  use,  and  many  sell  consi- 
derable quantities  of  it. 

The  upper  parts  of  N.  Carolina,  East  Tennes 
see,  and  that  part  of  Alabama  lying  on  the  Tennes 
see  river,  are  uncommonly  healthy  ;  more  so,  per- 
haps, than  any  part  of  the  union.  Provisions  are 
very  cheap  and  abundant,  and  the  market  for  wine 
can  never  he  glutted,  as  the  amount  consumed 
within  the  United  States,  amounts  to  several  mil- 
lions of  gallons  annually.  The  almond,  the  fig, 
and  the  olive,  will  grow  in  those  regions.  We  are 
continually  buying  all  these  commodities,  which  we 
do  not  attempt  to  cullivate,  and  we  are  striving  to 
raise  more  bread  stuff,  more  cotton,  and  more  to- 
bacco, than  the  world  can  purchase  from  us.  Why 
do  not  merchants  who  have  capital  left,  instead  of 
continuing  to  waste  it  on  the  unprofitable  pursuits 
of  commerce,  form  colonies  of  Swiss,  of  Germans, 
and  of  Americans,  who  can  soon  learn  any  kind  of 
culture,  and  send  them  to  North  Carolina,  to 
East  Tennessee,  and  to  Alabama  ?  The  profits  of 
such  establishments  would  be  certain  and  abundant, 
and  the  nation  would  soon  acquire  temperate  ha- 
bits by  the  use  of  wine  as  a  common  beverage,  in- 
stead of  ardent  spirits,  which  ruin  both  health  and 
morals. 

The  writer  of  this  article  earnestly  begs  that 
gentlemen  from  North  Carolina,  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  wine  district  in  that  state,  and  the 
species  of  grape  from  which  it  is  made,  will  com- 
municate it  to  the  public  by  means  of  the  newspa- 
pers, as  there  are  a  number  of  Swiss  now  in  this 
country,  seeking  information  on  this  subject,  and 
2000  more  would  instantly  come  to  our  country, 
were  they  convinced  that  wine  could  be  made  in  any 
of  these  Uuited  States. 

Gentlemen,  who  have  attended  to  the  culture  of 
wines,  will  render  this  country  an  important  ser- 
vice, by  giving  to  the  public  a  fair  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  wine  obtained  from  an  acre  of  vines,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  amount  of  la- 
bour necessary  to  the  culture,  together  with  the 
usual  profits  accruing  from  the  crop. 

PLINY. 


FROM    THE    NATIONAL    ADVOCATE. 

INTERESTING  TO  EMIGRANTS, 

Who  understand  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and 
making  wine. 
The  state  of  North  Carolina,  East  Tennessee, 
and  the  upper  regions  of  Alabama,  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  This  is  not 
mere  opinion — the  fact  has  been  amply  proved. 
Many  farmers  near  Fayetteville,  in  North  Caroli- 
na, have,  for  years  past,  drank  excellent  wine,  of 
Ibeir  own  making,  from  the  native  grape  of  the 
country.  Gentlemen,  who  have  bought  large  quan- 
tities from  these  farmers  when  new,  at  the  mode- 


country,  ought  to  exceed  one  million;  and  that  their 
fleeces  would  have  produced  more  than  as  many 
yards  of  superfine  cloth.  This,  at  the  moderate 
price  of  six  dollars  per  yard,  would,  of  course, 
have  now  been  saving  annually  the  sum  of  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  country  ;  to  circulate  through 
the  avenues  of  agriculture,  trade  and  industry  ;  in- 
stead ol  being  sent  out  of  it,  never  to  return.  1"^^ 
true,  our  great  economists  can  purchase  dollars,  in^ 
foreign  countries,  for  paper  ;  bring  them  home, 
and  lock  them  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  great  bank  ; 
but  it  happens  some  how,  that  those  from  whom 
they  buy  them,  can  slip  them  home  again,  with  as 
much  ease,  as  the  showman  took  the  gold  ring  from 
the  lady,  last  winter,  when  she  thought  she  was 
holding  it  hard  and  fast  between  her  hands. 

If  we  uere  now  to  add  up  the  millions  of  dollars, 
drained  annually  from  the  country  to  pay  for  im- 
ported cloths,  and  compare  the  amount  with  what 
might  have  been  saved  ;  we  would  have  little  reason 
to  boast  of  economy  , — and  as  little  to  wonder  at 
the  scarcity  of  money. 

But  this  is  only  one  item  in  the  account  of  our  pre- 
sent distresses.  I  am  informed  that  the  amount  of 
spirituous  liquors,  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1816,  exceeded  that  of  flour  ex- 
ported, by  nearly  ninety  thousand  dollars.  Now, 
what  would  be  thought  of  the  farmer,  who  purchased 
more  spirituous  liquors  for  himself  and  family,  than 
all  the  grain  he  had  to  sell  would  pay  for  ?  Would 
it  not  be  supposed,  that  he  and  his  family  were  driv- 
ing rapidly  to  ruin  ?  And  what  is  a  nation  but  a  great 
family  ?  Will  not  the  causes  which  tend  to  ruin 
the  one,  produce  a  like  effect  on  the  other  ?  Our 
own  country  produces  as  palatable  spirits,  when 
propei  ly  manufactured  and  seasoned  with  age,  as 
any  other  ;  and  much  less  injurious  to  health  than 
any  imported.  A  respectable  gentleman,  who  has 
for  many  years  conducted  a  large  iron  manufactory, 
assured  me  that  while  his  hands  drank  spirits  dis- 
tilled from  molasses,  few  of  them  stood  it  more  than 
thiee  years  ,  but  that  since  they  took  to  spirits 
from  rye,  unless  they  went  to  great  excess,  he  did 
not  perceive  that  they  were  injured  by  them.  But 
those  who  will  risque  their  reputation,  their  health 
and  their  lives,  and  entail  misery  on  their  families, 
for  the  sake  of  pouring  liquid  fire  down  their  throats, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  regard  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that 
the  delegated  parents  and  guardians  of  that  great 
family,  which  the  United  Sates  compose,  should  be 
equally  indifferent  to  the  interest  and  reputation  of 
their  children  and  wards. 

COGITATIVUS. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN   FARMER. 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY.. ...Yo.  II. 

Baltimore,  Sept.  28, 

Mr  Skinner, — I  cannot  for  my  life  keep  that 
merino  sheep,  of  which  I  sent  you  some  account,  out 
of  my  head.  Its  fate  and  the  consequences  of  such 
management,  to  our  country  at  large,  intrude  on  my 
thoughts  continually.  From  the  number  of  those 
invaluable  animals,  brought  into  the  United  States 
in  1809  and  10,  it  would  be  easy  to  shew,  that  had 
proper  care  been  taken  of  tbem,  the  number  of 
whole,   half  and  intermediate  blood,    now  in  the 


BIOGKAPHY. 


COL.  J.  E.  HOWARD  AND  GEN.  O.  H.  WILLIAMS. 

In  Caliwell's  biography  of  Major  General  Greene,  lately 
published,  we  find  the  following  honourable  mention 
of  two  Maryland  patriots;  one  of  whom  is  still  left  us 
by  Providence,  to  contemplate  the  fruits  of  his  valour 
and  perseverance  in  a  glorious  cause,  and  to  illustrate 
the  sincerity  of  his  youthful  patriotism,  by  the  conti- 
nued practice  of  integrity  and  virtue. 

A  third  officer,  of  great  distinction  in  the  southern  ar- 
my, was  Col.  Howard,  of  Baltimore  He  commanded 
the  second  regiment  of  Maryland  regulars  ;  and  for  gal- 
lantry and  firmness,  decision  of  character,  and  sound 
judgment,  was  not  exceeded  by  any  officer  of  his  rank, 
in  the  service  of  his  country. 
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With  e^eat  intelligence  and  skill  in  arms,  he  was 
one  of  those  heroic  spirits,  on  whom  general  Greene 
reposed  his  hopes,  during  the  time  he  was  deepest 
in  adversity,  and  in  his  high  determination  to  recover 
the  south,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Although  he  had  been  in  comm  ssion,  first,  as  cap- 
tain, and  afterwards  as  major,  from  the  month  of  June, 
1716,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  engaged 
in  ac'ion,  until  he  took  his  station  at  the  head  of  a  re- 
giment, in  the  southern  army. 

Accomplished  in  tactics,  and  ripe  in  experience, 
although  only  now  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  he  was 
in  all  respects,  fitted  for  the  operations  of  the  field. 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  did  an  opportunity  for  ac- 
tion present  itself,  than  his  valour,  as  a  soldier,  and 
his  reputation,  as  a  commander,  became  conspicuous, 
in  the  midst  of  the  accomplished  and  the  brave. 

His  brightest  laurel  was  gathered  at  the  Cowpens, 
where,  assuming  to  himself  the  responsibility  of  the 
act,  he  charged  without  orders,  and  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  discomfited  and  scattered  a  party  of  the  ene- 
mv,  superiour  in  number  to  his  own  command,  and 
consisting  of  the  flower  of  the  British  army. 

His  interview,  immediately  after  the  action,  with 
general  Morgan,  the  commanding  officer,  was  emi- 
nently interesting  ;  and,  were  other  evidence  want- 
ing, shows  on  how  precarious  a  fooling  stands  the  re- 
putation and  the  life  of  a  warrior. 

"  My  dear  Howard,"  said  Morgan,  cordially  pressing 
his  hand  as  he  spoke,  "  you  have  given  me  victory,  and 
I  love  and  honour  you  ;  but  had  you  failed  in  your 
charge,  which  you  risked  without  orders,  I  would  have 
•hot  you." 

Previously  to  this,  colonel  Howard  had  distinguished 
himself  among  those,  who  by  their  gallantry  and  good 
conduct,  had  sustained  the  character  of  the  American 
arms,  and  prevented  the  utter  destruction  of  the  forces, 
in  the  battle  near  Cambden,  where  Gates  was  defeated. 

Nor  was  he  entitled  to  less  applause,  for  the  spirit 
and  judgment,  which  he  afterwards  displayed  at 
Guilford,  Hobkirk's  hill,  and  the  Eutaw  springs  ;  at 
the  latter  of  which  he  was  severely  wounded. 

But  a  letter  from  general  Greene,  dated  November 
11th,  1181,  to  a  friend  in  Maryland,  is  conclusive,  as 
to  the  military  reputation  of  colonel  Howard. 

"  This  will  be  handed  to  you,"  says  the  general,  "  by 
colonel  Howard,  as  good  an  officer  as  the  world  affords 
He  has  great  ability,  and  the  best  disposition  to  pro- 
mote the  service.  My  own  obligations  to  him  are 
great — the  public's  still  more  so.  He  deserves  a  sta 
tue  of  gold,  no  less  than  the  Roman  and  Grecian  he- 
roes. He  has  been  wounded,  but  has  happily  recov 
ered,  and  now  goes  home,  to  pay  a  little  attention  to 
his  private  affairs,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  fifth  Mary- 
land regiment,  recruiting  in  your  state. 

"With  great  respect  and  c  teem, 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours, 

"N.  Greene." 

Colonel  Howard  was  born  June  4lh,  1752,  on  his 
ancestral  estate,  near  the  city  of  Baltimore.  His  pa- 
ternal ancestors  were  from  England,  his  maternal, 
from  Ireland.  The  descendant  of  a  gentleman,  easy 
in  circumstances,  his  education  was  such,  as  his  rank 
and  fortune  entitled  him  to  receive. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  married  miss 
Chew,  daughter  of  the  honourable  Benjamin  Chew, 
of  Philadelphia. 

Contented  and  happy  in  domestic  life,  and  much  oc- 
cupied with  his  private  affairs  he  has  never  sought 
political  honours,  but  left  to  others  to  govern  the  coun- 
try, which  he  by  his  valour,  had  contributed  to  set 
free. 

He  still  resides  on  his  patrimonial  estate,  surround- 
ed by  a  large  and  respectable  family,  pre-eminent  in 
affluence,  and  passing  the  evening  of  his  life  in  that 
dignified  and  felicitous  retirement,  which  a  high  and 
unsullied  reputation,  a  peaceful  conscience,  a  culti- 
vated intellect,  and  polished  manners  alone  can  be- 
stow. 

A  fourth  officer,  uniting  in  himself  all  that  gives 
dignity  and  worth  to  the  private  citizen,  and  excel- 
lence to  the  commander,  was  colonel  Otho  H.  Wil- 
liams, also  a  native  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

This  gentleman  was  formed  for  eminence  in  any 
station.  His  talents  were  of  high  order,  and  his  at- 
tainments various  and  extensive.  Possessing  a  per- 
son of  uncommon  symmetry,  and  peculiarly  distin- 


guished by   the  elegance  of  his   manners,   he  would 
have  graced  alike  a  court  or  a  camp 

Rich  in  that  species  of  military  science,  which  is 
acquired  by  experience,  and  a  correct,  systematic, 
and  severe  disciplinarian,  general  Greene  confided  to 
him  the  important  trust  of  adjutant  general  to  the 
southern  army.  The  services,  which  in  this  and  other 
capacities,  he  rendered  to  that  division  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces,  in  the  course  of  their  toilsome  and  peri- 
lous operations,  were  beyond  all  praise. 

He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Prince  George,  in 
1748,  and  received,  during  his  youth,  but  a  slender 
education.  This  he  so  much  improved  by  subsequent 
study,  that  few  men  had  a  finer  taste,  or  a  more  culti- 
vated intellect. 

He  commenced  his  military  career,  as  lieutenant  of 
a  rifle  company,  in  1775  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  in 
a  rifle  regiment, 

In  this  corps,  he  very  honourably  distinguished  him- 
self, in  the  defence  of  Fort  Washington,  on  York 
Isiand,  when  assaulted  by  sir  William  Howe;  and  on 
the  surrender  of  that  post,  became  a  prisoner. 

Having  suffered  much  by  close  confinement,  during 
his  captivity,  he  was  exchanged  for  majol  Ackland, 
after  ihe  capture  of  Burgoyne,  and  immediately  re- 
joined the  standard  of  his  country. 

Being  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  infantry  he  was  detached,  under  the  Baron 
Oe  Kalb,  to  the  army  of  the  south. 

General  Gates  having  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  this  division  of  the  American  forces,  he  was 
present  with  that  officer,  at  his  defeat  before  Camb- 
den ;  and  during  the  action,  manifested  great  valour 
and  skill,  in  directing  and  leading  the  operations 
against  the  enemy,  while  resistance  was  practicable  ; 
and  .in  eq.ia!  degree  of  self-possession  and  address,  in 
conducting  the  troops  from  the  field,  when  compelled 
to  retreat. 

But  as  an  officer,  his  valour  and  skill  in  battle,  were 
among  the  lowest  of  his  qualifications.  His  penetra- 
tion and  sagacity,  united  to  a  profound  judgment,  and 
a  capacious  mind,  rendered  him,  in  the  cabinet,  par- 
ticularly valuable. 

Hence,  he  was  one  of  general  Greene's  favourite 
counsellors,  during  the  whole  of  his  southern  cam- 
paigns. Nor  did  any  thing  ever  occur,  cither  through 
neglect  or  mistake,  to  impair  the  confidence  thus  re 
posed  in  him.  In  no  inconsiderable  degree,  he  was 
to  Greene,  what  that  officer  had  been  to  general 
Washington,  his  strongest  hope,  in  all  emergencies, 
where  great  policy  and  address  were  required. 

This  was  clearly  manifested,  by  the  post  assigned 
to  him  by  general  Greene,  during  his  celebrated  re- 
treat through  North  Carolina. 

In  that  great  and  memorable  movement,  on  which 
the  fate  of  the  south  was  staked,  to  Williams  was  con- 
fided the  command  of  the  rear  guard,  which  was  lite- 
rally the  shield  and  rampart  of  the  army  Had  he 
relaxed,  but  for  a  moment,  in  his  vigilance  and  exer- 
tion, or  been  guilty  of  a  single  imprudent  act,  ruin 
must  have  ensued. 

Nor  was  his  command  much  less  momentous,  when 
re-crossing  the  Dan,  Greene  again  advanced  on  the 
enemy.  Still  in  the  post  of  danger  and  honour,  he 
now,  in  the  van  of  the  army,  commanded  the  same 
corps,  with  which  he  had  previously  moved  in  the 
rear.  But  of  these  operations,  it  will  be  our  business 
to  speak  more  particularly  hereafter. 

A  military  friend,  who  knew  him  well,  has  given  us 
the  following  summary  of  his  character  ; 

"  He  possessed  that  range  of  mind,  although  self, 
educated,  which  entitled  him  to  the  highest  military 
station,  and  was  actuated  by  true  courage,  which  can 
refuse,  as  well  as  give  battle.  Soaring  far  above  the 
reach  of  vulgar  praise,  he  singly  aimed  at  promoting 
the  common  weal,  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of 
doing  right,  and  desiring  only  that  share  of  applause, 
which  was  justly  his  own. 

"  There  was  a  loftiness  and  liberality  in  his  cha- 
racter, which  forbade  resort  to  intrigue  and  hypocrisy, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  views,  and  rejected  the 
contemptible  practice  of  disparaging  others  to  exalt 
himself. 

"  In  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  self-possessed,  intel- 
ligent, and  ardent ;  in  camp,  circumspect,  attentive 
and  systematic  ;  iu  council,  sincere,  deep  ;  and  per- 


spicuous.    During  the  campaigns  of  general  Greene 
he  was  uniformly  one  of  his  few  advisers,  and  held 
his  unchanged  confidence.     Nor  was  he  less  esteemed 
by  his  brother  officers,  or  less  respected  by   his  sol 
diery." 
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REVOLUTIONARY  SPEECHES,  DOCUMENTS,  &<■. 

It  would  be  superfluous  in  us  to  say  any  thing  in  e\  • 
planation  or  in  recommendation  of  Mr.  Niles's  patrio- 
tic undertaking,  to  embody  on  record  the  "PRINCI- 
PLES AND  ACTS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION,"  as  far  as 
materials  for  that  purpose  can  yet  be  recovered,  from 
the  accumulating  ruins  of  all-devouring  time. 

The  object  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  the  policy 
of  giving  it  encouragement,  must  strike  at  once  on  the 
heart,  and  command  the  approbaiion  of  all,  with  whom 
those  principles  and  acts  are  held  in  venerati  in. 

Mr.  Niles  solicits  further  contributions  of  interesting 
documents  connected  with  that  epoch,  and  says, 

"  In  the  present  gloomy  state  of  the  times,  there  is 
b  t  little  encouragement  to  do  any  new  thing,  re- 
quiring an  expenditure  of  money  ;  but  it  appeared  to 
the  editor  that  if  he  did  not  commence  the  work  now, 
he  should  be  compelled  to  abandon  it  altogether.  The 
number  printing  is  only  1500,  of  which  more  than  500 
are  engaged — and  its  number  will  be  reduced  unless 
the  copies  are  spoken  for  very  speedily.  Pecuniary 
profit  is  a  secondary  consideration  in  this  matter  ;  but 
the  editor  is  resolved  not  to  invest  money  in  printed 
paper  to  remain  on  his  hands,  if  he  can  avoid  it. 

"It  is  expected  that  the  volume  will  be  about  the  usual 
size  of  those  of  the  >V.  eklv  Register  ;  not  as  attach- 
ed to  that  work,  but  to  match  it  for  such  of  the  subscri- 
bers thereto  as  please  to  possess  it  ;  that  is,  it  will 
make  a  volume  of  between  4  and  500  pages  of  super- 
royal  octavo,  and  be  printed  on  a  brevier  lyne,  (or  three 
dollars  each  copy — a  price  which,  considering  the 
quantity  of  matter  to  be  given,  will  not  be  thought  un- 
reasonable If  what  shall  be  deemed  revolutionary 
affairs,  in  sufficient  quantity  and  suitable  quality,  to 
fill  the  volume  cannot  be  had.  the  number  of  pages 
shall  be  made  up  of  more  modern  things,  but  of  the  old 
fashion.  The  work  will  be  delivered  folded  and  collat- 
ed, ready  to  be  put  to  the  hands  of  the  binder. 

"Subscriptions  are  solicited — they  will  be  received 
by  the  editor,  or  his  agents,  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Publishers  of  periodical  works,  friendly  to  the 
undertaking,  will  oblige  us  by  noticing  this  prospectus." 

m^^tf;  (I  --g— 
Currevt  Prices    of    Country    Produce,    ascertained 

for  the  American    Fanner,  by  actual  sales  within    1/ie 

last  week. 

Maryland  Tobacco — Different  sales  of  crop  tobac- 
co have  been  made  at  §10,  10  50, 11,  and  It  50 — second 
at  $8  and  9. — Virginia  Tobacco — 8  hhds.  sold  by 
McDonald  &  Son,  for  S8- — Wheat  may  be  quoted  at 
from  §1  06  to  1  10,  sales  having  been  made  at  those 
two  prices. — Coun,  62^  cents. — Rye,  52  cents. — Oats, 
as  last  reported. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  41cts. — 
Flour,  Ss- — Oak  wood,  per  cord,  S-*t°  4  50 — Hickory, 
$6  50 — Potatoes,  9weet,  37  J  cts.  per  peck;  Irish  do. 
31  i  do. — Butter,  25  to  37 .J  cts.  and  not  much  fit  to  eat. 


fCZP  The  Editor  repeats,  that  from  persons  not  re- 
siding in  Maryland,  North  Carolina  notes  will  be  re. 
ccived  at  par  for  this  paper 

ftZF*  Subscriptions  will  not  be  received  for  this  pa- 
per for  less  than  12  months. 

§C3=»  The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer  solicits  in- 
formation as  to  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  all  the 
Agricultural  Societies  in  the  Union,  their  articles  of 
constitution,  proceedings,  &c.  &c.  for  publication  in 
this  paper. 

*,*  The  Printer  wants  three  or  four  lines  to  fill  the 
paper — I  give  him,  therefore  the  following  Soliloquy, 
to  be  read  and  said  by  each  delinquent  Subscriber  : — I 
do  owe  unto  the  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  §2 
for  the  second  half  year's  advance,  which  $2  I  will 
positively  enclose  to  bim  by  next  mail,  at  his  risk,  or 
pay  to  my  neighbour,  the  Postmaster,  on  his  account — 
or,  not  liking  his  paper,  I  will  order  him  to  stop  it. 
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ARTICLES. 


I  PER. (RETAIL    PRICES 


bbl. 


lb. 


box 


-    lb. 


BEEF,  Northern  mess  } 

No  1.  -  -    *•    wholesale. 

No  2.    -    -       ^ 
Bacon,        - 

Butter,  Ferkin,    wholesale. 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        - 

Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  o  20, 
No.  20  a  SO, 
chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould, 
dipt,     - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers, 
Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  o  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  ... 

middlings, 
rye,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned, 
Flax,       .... 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard. 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti,*  -        - 

POHK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime     2d    do. 
cargo      3d     do. 
Plaster, 

ground     .        -        - 
Rice,  .... 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4lh  proofgal 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple,      1st  proof 
Gin,  Holland,        1st  proof 
do.  4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 
Kum,  Jamaica,  - 

American,    1st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

Soar ,  Americir.,  white,       -        -    lb. 

do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,  N.  Orleans,     - 
loaf, 

tump,  - 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  -        - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TEAS,  Bohca, 

Souchong, 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed,     - 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's,  1       -       » 


qtl. 
bbl. 


bbl. 


cask 
bush 
lb. 


gal. 


gal. 
bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 


15 

12$ 

io| 

16 
IS 

33 

27 

n 

41 
75 
53 
75 
33 
28 
25 
20 
IS 
45 
10 
60 

3  50 
ol.S  50 

7  75 
5  50 
5 

4  50 
4   o 

none 

do 

do 
12 
12 
25 
45 
50 


50 


15  a 
14  a 

5 

1   7 


28 


22 
19 
scarce 
15 
65 

new  3 

9 


lb. 
bu. 

lb. 
cwt 


lb. 


-    lb. 


1  25 

50 

1  50 
50 
35 
18 
9 
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OBITUARY. 

Departed  this  life  on  the  7th  inst.  in  the  19th  year  of 
her  age,  Eliza  Anderson  Godefrot,  step-daughter  of 

Maximilian  Godefroy,  Esq    and  grand-daughter  of  the 
lale  Or.  John  Crawford.     The    circumstances    attend- 
ing the  illness  and  death  of  this  young  lady,  are  such 
as  cannot  f.ul  to  interest  all  who  knew  her,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  will  afford  an  instructive  ^son  to  the 
numerous    youthful    associates,  from    whom    she  had 
parted  only  a  few  hours    before,  in  the  full  glow   oi 
health   and   loveliness.     Intending   to    accomp  ..ivy  her 
parents   to  England,  where    she  pleased    herself  with 
the  fond  anticipation  of  seeing  the  exalted,  but  unob- 
trusive talents  of  her  father,  called    into   useful   exer- 
tion, by   that  ns  cessary  patronage  which  had  been  de- 
nied to  him   here,  Miss  Godefroy  embarked  on  board 
the  Ship   Ceres,  high   in   health,  light  and  buoyant  in 
spirits,   gay  visions  of  future  prosperity  hitting  before 
her   fancy,  and   her  youthful  heart  throbbing  with  the 
purest  filial   love.     Hut,  alas  !  how  are  the   brightest 
prospects  obscured,  the  fairest  hopes  blasted,  in  a  few 
short    days.      On   Wednesday,    the   1st  inst.  Miss   G- 
having  duied  in  her  usual  health  and  spirits,  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  chill  and  pain  in  the  back— the  too 
sure  premonitory  symptoms  of  that  dreadful  disease, 
winch  has  been  so  long  desolating  our  city.     But  nei- 
ther the  young  lady  lierself,  nor  her  parents  admitted 
a  thought  of  danger.     Her  sufferings  during  the  whole 
of  that  night  and  the  next  day,   were  attributed  to  a 
far  different  cause;  nor  was  it  until  one  of  the  other  pas- 
sengers died,  in  the  cabin,  evidently  of  the  yellow/ever, 
that  the  horrible  reality  Hashed  upon  the  minds  of  her 
agonized   parents      Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease,   without  medical  aid,  the  feelings  of  her  afflict;  d 
parents  may  be  conceived,  but  who  would  attempt  to 
paint  them  !     On  Friday  night,  for  the  first  time,  a  ca- 
thartic powder,  the    only  medicine    within  her  reach, 
was  administered,  and  produced  its  expected    effect  ; 
but  the  disease  grew    hourly    worse,  and  no  hope  re- 
mained, but  in  landing  her  where  medical  advice  could 
be  procured      On  Saturday  morning,  she  was  brought 
on  deck,    and    expressed   great    anxiety    to   be    taken 
ashore.     The  ship,  which    had  for  several  days  been 
beating  against  head  winds,  now  anchored  about  four 
miles  from  the   shore,  and  a  boat  was  sent  to  seek  for 
some  hospitable  roof  to  receive  this  afflicted    family  ; 
but  the  alarm  of  the  yellow  fever  had  preceded    them, 
and  not  a  house  for  some  miles  around,  would  admit 
them  to  its  shelter.     These  are   some  of  the  inhuman 
effects  of  ihe  false  doctrine  oi  contagion  !     A  physician, 
however,  was  found,  who   came  on   board  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;   and  though  he  confirmed  the 
heart-rending  suspicion  of  the  parents,  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  disease,  he  excited  a  faint  hope,  that  the 
youth    and   constitution    of  the   sufferer,  might  ulti- 
mately triumph,  if  she  could  be  removed  from  the  ves- 
sel.    But,  alas  ?  how  was  this  to  be  effected,  since  all 
had  refused  her  admittance.     One  only  chance  remain- 
ed, anil  that  was,  that  the  prayers  of  an  agonized  mo- 
ther might  prevail,    where  less   interested    entreaties 
had  failed.     The  mother,  then,  leaving   her  daughter 
in  the  hands  of  her  devoted  father,  went  on  shore,  to 
implore  the   charity    of  a  roof.     The  convulsive  sobs 
through   which  her   prayer  was  uttered,  touched  the 
heart  of  a  poor   woman,  whose   miserable  hut,  which 
seemed  the  abode  of  poverty  itself,  was  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  marsh,  enveli  ped  in  clouds  of  musquetoes  ; 
this  wretched  but  charitable  shelter  was  freely  offered, 
but  the  night  had  so  far  advanced,  before  the  return  of 
the  mother  to  the  ship,  that  Miss  G.  could  not  be  re- 
moved until  Sunday  morning.     She  was    then  lowered 
I  down  to  the  boat    in   a   hammock  ;    the    waves    were 
'  rough,  and  the  distance  to    land  four  miles.      During 
this  longdistance    the  mother  and  the  daughter  were 
necessarily  separated,  and   the  former  knew  only  that 
the  latter  still  breathed,  from  the  appaling  sound  of  the 
vomiting,  which  occasionally  s'  ruck  its  death  peal  upon 
herear.     She  was  at  length  landed,  and  laid  upon  he. 
miserable  pallet.     The  removal  seemed  to  have  produc 
la  good  effect,  and  in  a  f  w  minutes  she  appeared    < 
■>e  stronger,  than  she  had  been  for  several  days.     Sh> 
implored  for  a  glass  of  cold  water  -but,  alas  !  the  marsi! 
by  which  they  Were  surrounded,  afforded  no  such  com- 
fort as   that  ;   not  a  dro,»  of  cold  water  was  to  be  foui'd 
for  miles.     The  physician  saw  her  ioon  after  she  land- 


ed, and  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  her  parents  by 
his  favourable  prognostics.  In  the  afternoon,  he  saw 
her  again,  and  still  thought,  that  though  her  case  was 
critical,  it  was  by  no  means  desperate.  The  fond 
hopes,  however,  which  this  opinion  excited,  were  but 
of  short  continuance  i  she  soon  grew  worse,  and  to- 
wards evening  her  sufferings  were  such,  as  none  but 
tliosewho  have  witnessed  the  struggles  of  that  horri- 
ble disease,  can  conceive.  At  daylight  the  physician 
was  again  sent  for,  but  he  had  been  called  to  a  distance 
from  home,  and  saw  his  patient  no  more.  On  Monday 
evening,  about  "  o'clock,  the  mortal  contest  bei;an. 
What  a  day  and  night  to  her  afflicted  parents!  Oh, 
what  shall  blot  from  their  memory  the  horrors  that  ush- 
ered in  the  closing  scene  of  this  dear  innocent !  Her 
reason  wandered  greatly,  but  the  delirium  was  not 
continued.  She  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  she  was 
dying,  but  still  believed,  with  singular  simplicity,  that 
all  her  tortures  proceeded  from  sea-sickne$s.  Her  pa- 
rents would  not  suffer  her  to  be  alarmed  with  the  fear 
of  death,  because  they  truly  believed,  that  her  life  had 
not  been  such,  as  to  incur  the  very  heavy  displeasure 
of  her  Maker,  whose  mercy  must  surely  be  a  safer  re- 
fuge, than  the  repentance  of  a  disordered  mind.  Her 
mother  asked  her,  however,  if  she  remembered  her 
prayers  ?  "  Dear  mother,  to  be  sure  I  do,"  the  lovely 
sufferer  replied  -  and  then  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer, 
in  accents  that  no  mortal  eloquence  could  have  supplied; 
every  letter  and  syllable  were  distinct,  every  accent 
and  emphasis  in  its  place  ;  her  voice  was  solemn  and 
majestic;  she  spoke  as  if  she  had  been  in  the  immedi- 
ate presence  of  her  God,  and  addressing  him  in  the 
most  perfect  confidence,  that  the  petition  Jesus  Christ 
had  taught  her,  would  never  be  offered  in  vain. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  ataquar'er  before  11  o'clock, 
the  last  mortal  agony  was  over.  A  few  minutes  before 
this,  her  father  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  point- 
ed towards  heaven  ;  she  gave  a  clear  indication,  that 
she  understood  him  and  breathed  her  last,  as  if  assured 
of  being  received  at  the  mercy  seat  of  God. 

So  great  was  the  general  alarm  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  even  the  mechanic,  who  made  her  a  com- 
mon rough  coffin,  such  as  chanty  bestows  upon  the 
meanest  beggar,  was  afraid  to  bring  it  to  the  house ; 
and  for  some  time  the  agony  of  the  Scene  was  height- 
ened, by  the  fear  that  no  friendly  hand  could  be  found, 
to  assist  in  the  last  mournful  offices.  A  charitable 
neighbour,  however,  at  length  offered  his  services  ;  a 
place  was  given  in  his  orchard,  the  burial  place  of  his 
family,  and  her  remains,  placed  upon  a  common  tum- 
bril, were  carried  to  their  last  home  by  a  few  of  the 
ship's  crew,  and  followed  by  the  weeping  father—  her 
only  funeral  rites,  their  tears.  When  it  is  considered, 
that  this  young  lady  was  the  grand-daughter  of  a  man, 
who  in  the  very  year  of  her  birth,  had  devoted  him- 
self, soul  and  body,  without  hops  of  earthly  reward,  to 
the  service  of  the  suffering  poor  of  this  city,  in  this 
same  awful  disease  ;  that  she  lay  for  days  in  torture, 
without  medical  aid,  and  was  at  last  taken  by  charity 
into  a  hut,  where  not  even  cold  water  could  be  had  to 
moisten  her  burning  lips,  and  that  she  at  last  found  a 
grave,  where  her  living  footsteps  had  never  trod, 
where  no  kindred  or  friendly  eye  can  ever  drop  a  tear 
to  her  memory — when  above  all,  wc  consider  the  af- 
flicting situation  of  her  parents,  the  cruel  circumstan- 
ces, which  drove  them  to  seek  some  more  friendly 
asylum  abroad,  than  had  been  granted  to  them  here  ; 
that  this  was  their  only  offspring,  the  sweet  and  lovely 
hope  of  their  declining  years,  the  sole  object  that  ani- 
mated their  struggles  through  a  persecuting  world,  we 
are  forced  to  bow  m  silence  to  the  dispensations  of  God, 
to  believe  that  his  Providtnce,  if  it  does  not  seem 
always  merciful,  is  always  just;  and  to  hope,  that 
though  his  ways  are  inscrutable,  they  lead  to  everlast- 
ing good. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


[Communicated  for  publication  in  the  American  Farmer.] 

CONSTITUTION    OF   THE    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

We,  the  subscribers,  in  order  to  improve  agriculture 
and  economy,  do  hereby  form  ourselves  into  a  society, 
ami  for  its  government,  adopt  the  following  sonstitu 
tion  : 

Art.  I.  This  society  shall  be  styled,  The  South 
Carolina  Agricultural  Society. 

Art.  I.  The  objects  of  the  society  shall  be,  to  disco- 
ver new  and  hidden  manures,  to  facilitate  the  collec- 
tion of  manures  generally,  and  designate  I  he  best  mode 
of  their  application  to  the  different  objects  of  cultiva 
tion.  To  procure  and  improve  the  implements  neces- 
sary in  husbandry ;  to  improve  the  style  of  rural 
architecture;  to  improve  the  breed  of  domestic  ani- 
mals ;  to  devise  means  for  destroying  vermin  and  in- 
sects, which  are  injurious  to  husbandry,  avoiding  their 
devastations,  and  guarding  against  other  casualties  ;  to 
collect  all  foreign  and  domestic  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
plants,  seeds,  and  grains,  which  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sarv  or  useful  for  subsistence  or  comfort ;  for  live  fen- 
ces', fuel,  or  timber  ;  and  to  make  the  necessary  experi- 
ments as  to  their  growth  and  adaptation  to  our  climate, 
and  different  kinds  of  soil  ;  and,  if  approved,  to  extend 
and  promote  their  growth  and  culture  :  to  discover,  if 
p6ssible,  new  and  profitable  objects  of  commerce  from 
the  products  either  of  the  field,  the  forest,  or  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth  ;  and  whatever  else  shall  tend  to  im- 
prove the  agriculture  and  rural  economy  of  the  coun- 
try And  the  better  to  effect  the  above  objects,  which 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  unalterable,  and  from  which 
the  society  will  never  depart,  it  shall,  so  soon  as  its 
funds  are  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  purchase  or  pro- 
cure lands  for  one  or  more  farms,  on  which  to  make  its 
experiments. 

Ait.  >.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this 
society,  who  will  subscribe  his  name  to  the  constitu- 
tion, or  signify  by  letter  his  wish  to  become  a  mem- 
ber, and  who  shall  at  the  same  time  pay  into  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  five  dollars  ;  and  every  member  shall 
pa}  in'o  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  »t  each  annual 
meeting  thereafter,  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  except 
those  who  may  be  members  for  life.  Any  person  who 
will,  at  the  same  time  of  subscribing,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  fifty 
dollars,  shall  be  a  member  for  life  Each  member 
shall  remain  such,  until  he  signify  his  intention  to 
quit  the  society  at  an  annual  meeting,  when  upon 
paying  all  arrearages,  if  any  be  due,  he  may  cease  to 
be  a  membi  r 

Art.  4.  Honorary  members,  on  being  proposed  at 
any  meeting  of  ihe  society,  may  be  elected  by  ballot 
by  a  majority  of  the  numbers  present. 

Art.  5,  The  society  shall  meet  annually,  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  December,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  :  but  special  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  board  of  managers.  The  annual  and 
special  meetings  shall  be  held  in  Columbia,  at  such 
place,  as  the  board  of  managers  may  provide. 

Art  6  The  societj  shall  have  a  president,  four 
vice-presidents,  a  corresponding  secretary,  a  record- 
ing sccretan  ,  a  treasurer,  and  five  curators,  to  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting,  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  present ;  and  who  shall  continue  in 
office,  until  a  new  election  shall  be  made.  They  shall 
be  styled,  *'  The  Hoard  of  Managers  of  the  South  Ca- 
rolina Agricultural  Society,"  a  majority  of  whom  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business.  The  board  shall 
possess  all  the  executive  powers  of  the  society  except 
such  as  are  specifically  assigned  by  this  constitution, 
and  shall  apply  and  disburse  all  monies  appropr  sited 
by  the  society,  according  to  the  directtons  ot  the  soci- 


.ty,  if  any  be  given;  but  if  no  directions  be  given, 
then  according  to  their  own  discretion  and  judg- 
ment; and  shall  report  at  each  annual  meeting  a  full 
statement  of  their  proceedings  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy 
occurring  in  that  body,  and  shall  meet  regularly  on  the 
b  st  Saturday  in  every  month,  and  also  at  any  other 
tunes  that  they  may  think  proper.  It  shall  be  their 
duty  to  propose  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  society, 
any  alteration  in  the  constitution,  which  they  may 
deem  expedient 

Art.  7.  The  president,  vice  presidents,  secretaries, 
and  treasurer,  shall  be  the  officers  equally  of  the  so- 
ciety and  of  the  board. 

Art.  8  The  president  shall  preside  in  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  society  and  of  the  board,  to  whom  all  mo- 
tions shall  be  addressed,  and  by  whom  all  decisions 
and  votes  of  the  society  or  board  shall  be  declared 
In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the  senior  vice-presi- 
dent present,  and  in  the  absence  of  these  officers,  any 
member  who  may  be  appointed,  shall  preside  for  the 
time  being. 

Art  9  The  corresponding  recretary  shall  inform 
honorary  members  of  their  election,  explain  to  them 
the  objects  of  the  society,  and  respectfully  solicit  their 
co-operation.  He  shall  read  to  the  society  all  commu- 
nications and  answers  which  he  may  have  made  or 
received  during  their  preceding  recess,  and  shall  make 
communications  of  such  a  nature,  and  to  such  society, 
bodies,  and  individuals  as  the  society  or  the  board 
shall  direct.  He  shall  preserve  in  a  book  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  copies  of  such  communications, 
and  regularly  file  all  letters  and  communications, 
which  may  come  into  his  possession  relating  to  his 
office. 

Art.  10.  The  recording  secretary  shall  attend  all 
the  meetings  of  the  society  and  of  the  board,  record  all 
their  proceedings,  keep  a  regular  list  of  the  names  of 
the  members,  with  the  amount  of  their  annual  or  life 
subscriptions  ;  of  all  donations  to  the  society,  with  the 
name  of  the  donors;  all  of  which  shall  be  open  to 
the  view  of  the  society  and  of  the  boaru  at  any  meet 
ing. 

Art.  11.  The  treasurer  shall  faithfully  take  care  of 
all  monies  and  specialities  belonging  to  the  society, 
collect  the  amounts  when  due,  and  keep  a  regular 
account  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  exhibit  the  statt  of  the  funds  to  the  society  or 
board,  whensoever  required  b\  either.  He  shall  not 
p^y  any  money  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society,  unless 
by  an  order  of  the  board,  signed  by  the  president,  or 
officer  presiding  in  his  place  He  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  two  and  one  half  per  cent,  on  all  monies  which 
he  receives,-  and  the  same  amount  on  all  that  he  pays 
out.  He  shall  give  bond  with  security,  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  board,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties. 

Art.  12.  The  curators  shall  take  the  charge  and 
care  of  all  the  property  and  articles  belonging  to  the 
society,  except  such  as  are  specifically  assigned  to 
other  officers  They  shall  also  take  measures  for  col- 
lecting all  native  fossils,  earths,  and  substances,  pro- 
per for  manures,  or  deemed  so  to  be,  and  to  cause  or 
procure  the  same  to  be  analysed  ;  to  promote  experi- 
ments to  be  made  by  careful  agriculturists  of  any  such 
fossils,  earths,  or  substances,  and  to  procure  in  every 
practicable  way,  explorations  for  the  discovery  of  na- 
tive substances,  either  known,  or  presumed  to  be 
manures,  or  auxiliaries  in  fertilizing  land,  to  take 
proper  measures  for  making  botanical  researches,  and 
experiments  of  such  researches  ;  to  collect  models  of 
the  best  agricultural  instruments,  to  cause  them  to  be 
deposited  in  the  apartments  of  the  society,  to  keep 
minutes  of  their  proceed  r.gs,  and  to  make  a  report 
thereof  at  tb    annu  I  meetings  of  the  society. 

Art.  1      This    constitution    may  be  altered   at  the 
annual  meetings  of  tba^ociety  ;  but  no  alteration  shall 


be  made,  unless  it  shall  first  have  been  recommended 
by  the  board  of  managers,  and  then  sanctioned  by  the 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  :  provid- 
ed, that  not  fewer  than  thirty  of  the  members  are 
present ;  but  the  quorum  to  transact  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  society  shall  consist  of  thirteen  members. 

Ratified  th  s  6th  June,  1818. 

The  societj  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, and  the  ballots  being  counted,  the  /jllowing  gen- 
tlemen were  chosen  : 

President— Gen.  William  R.  Davie. 

Vice  Presidents— Co\.  Francis  K  Huger,  Col.  John- 
Taylor,  Col.  John  J.  Chappell,  Col.  Wade  Hampton 

Corresponding  Secretary — Dr.  Edward  Fisher. 

Recording  Secretary— David  J.  McCord. 

Treasurer— James  S.  Guignard. 

Curators— Mr.  Nicholas  Herbemont,  Dr.  James  Da- 
vis, Mr.  Zebulon  Rudulph,  Mr.  John  Howell,  Mr. 
Jesse  M.  Howell. 

The  president,  Gen.  Davie,  not  being  present,  Col. 
J.  J.  Chappell,  vice-president,  took  the  chair,  and  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed  : 

ResUved,  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  to'be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  board  of  managers  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Resolved,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  society,  to- 
gether with  its  constitution,  be  published  in  both  the 
papers  of  this  town,  under  the  direction  of  the  corres- 
ponding secretary.  J.  J.  CHAPPELL, 

Vice  President, 

D.  J.  M'Corii,  Recording  Secretary. 
June  6,  1613. 


AN  ADDRESS, 

Delivered  before  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, at  their  anniversary  meeting,  held  in  Columbia, 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1S18,  by"WiLLiA>i  It.  Davie, 
Esq.  president  of  the  society  ;  together  with  the 
report  of  the  curators  for  the  preceding  year. 

GlNTLEMEJf, 

The  specific  enumeration  of  the  objects  and  du- 
ties of  the  society,  contained  in  the  constitution,  might 
supercede  the  necessity  of  any  address  on  the  present 
occasion.  This,  however,  being  the  first  meeting  of 
the  society  since  its  organization,  I  feel  it  as  a  kind  of 
duty  to  submit  to  your  consideration  a  k\v  observa- 
tions on  the  present  state  of  agriculture,  and  the  lead- 
ing objects   of  our  association. 

Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  are  the 
acknowledged  physb  al  sources  of  national  wealth  and 
prosperity;  and  the  God  of  nature  seems  to  have  de- 
cided for  us  the  great  question  of  preference,  so  long- 
agitated  by  political  economists.  Agriculture  has  been 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
continues  to  maintain  its  ascendant  in  their  estima- 
tion, as  the  most  productive  employment  of  capital  or 
labour. 

The  seaboard  range,  that  highly  favoured  portion 
of  the  state,  produces  in  the  greatest  perfection,  the 
richest  staples  of  our  country  ;  and  I  have  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  the  union  of  experience,  capital,  and 
skill,  have  probably  produced  all  the  improvement  in 
the  culture  of  rice,  of  which  this  interesting  article  is 
susceptible.  The  superiority  which  this  valuable 
product  maintains  in  the  foreign  market,  is  strong 
evidence  of  its  excellent  cultivation,  as  well  as  the 
improved  means  of  preparing  it  for  consumption  and 
sale. 

I  presume  that  the  tide-swamp,  appropriatetl  to  the 
cultivation  of  rice,  still  preserves  its  original  fertility, 
as  both  the  course  of  preparation  and  culture  have 
rather  a  tendency  to  improve  than  deteriorate  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  this  peculiar  soil.  The  cotton  lands, 
I  am  aware,   cannot  possess  these  important  advan- 
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tages  ;  but  my  acquaintance  with  this  part  of  the  state, 
is  not  sufficiently  intimate  to  authorize  me  to  make  any 
observations  on  the  nature  of  its  various  soils,  or  the 
present  state  of  agriculture  in  this  interesting  section, 
diversified  by  so  many  peculiarities,  derived  trom 
difference  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate.  ISut  I  per- 
mit myself  to  hope,  that  the  fortunate  proprietors  ot 
these  productive  lands  have  not  abused  the  bounty  oi 
a  beneficent  Providence,  by  falling  into  the  apathy  and 
errors,  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  agriculture 
in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

Scarcely  have  three-fourths  of  a  century  passed, 
since  the  emigrants  from  Pennsylvania,  ami  the  upper 
parts  of  Virginia,  commenced  their  settlements  in  that 
range  of  the  state  situate  above  the  line  of  the  long' 
leafed  pine.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  country  from 
this  line  to  the  mountains,  including  two-thirds  of  the 
geographical  surface  of  the  state  reduced  to  cultiva 
tion,  and  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  white  population, 
presents  every  where  to  the  eye,  a  broken  or  undu- 
lating surface.  A  number  of  large  rivers  descend 
from  the  mountains,  running  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other.  The  dividing  ridges  are  again  intersected  by 
their  lateral  and  tributary  streams,  forming  deep  val- 
ines, and  throwing  the  whole  surface  of  this  country 
into  a  continued  succession  of  ridges  and  isolated  hills, 
peculiarly  exposed,  under  the  corn  and  cotton  culture, 
to  having  the  soil  washed  off  by  the  heavy  rains  of 
every  season. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  extensive  and  once  fertile 
range  of  country,  has  been  cleared  for  cultivation,  in 
a  kind  of  succession  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
preservation  of  its  fertility.  The  means  of  the  first 
settlers  were  generally  confined  to  their  own  personal 
efforts.  Removing  the  timber,  and  fencing  the  land, 
was  an  appalling  effort  to  a  single  individual.  A  few 
acres,  commensurate  only  with  the  demands  of  imme- 
diate subsistence,  were  cleared  ;  these  were  cultivated 
until  they  were  nearly  exhausted,  when  another  effort 
was  made,  and  another  field  added  When  this  was 
also  worn  out,  they  had  recourse  again  to  the  woods, 
and  no  means  were  used  to  preserve  the  new  additions 
from  exhaustion,  or  to  restore  the  old  worn  out  land. 
The  course  of  crops  adopted  by  the  first  settlers,  was 
comparatively  favourable  to  the  soil,  being  an  alter- 
nate change  of  corn  and  small  grain  ;  but  this  manner 
of  cropping  obstinately  continued  without  rest  or  ma- 
nure, necessarily  exhau-ted  the  fertility  of  the  soil . 
and  this  fatal  result  was  accelerated  by  grazing  the 
lields  in  the  summer  and  autumn  after  every  crop. 

The  introduction  of  the  cotton  culture  makes  a  dis- 
tinguished epoch  in  our  agricultural  annals,  and  gave 
a  strong  stimulus  to  industry.  Large  quantities  of 
land  have  been  cleared  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  a  new  tax  was  now  imposed  on  the  strength  of  the 
soil,  compelled  to  bear  alternate  crops  of  corn  and 
cotton,  or  successive  crops  of  the  latter.  This  sys- 
tem, if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  perpetual  exliaustion, 
has  impoverish  d  our  lands  to  an  alarming  degree, 
and,  if  pursued  for  half  a  century  more,  would  make 
this  interesting  portion  of  the  stale  a  perfect  desert — 
exhibiting  a  naked  barren  surface,  spotted  here  and 
there  by  a  few  patches  of  broom-straw,  or  starved 
shrubbery,  and  ruined  from  future  recovery  by  deep 
washed  gullies,  the  permanent  and  accusing  witnesses 
of  our  apathy  and  indolence. 

The  middle  range  of  the  state  presents  generally  a 
level  surface.  The  cultivated  land  is  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  borders  of  the  water  courses,  and  the 
intermediate  space  is  known  under  the  descriptive 
denomination  of  pine  barrens  In  this  tract  of  the 
state,  the  alluvial  soil  along  the  banks  of  the  large 
rivers,  has  baffled  the  efforts  of  a  ruinous  culture,  by 
its  depth,  richness,  and  annual  additions  ;  and  the 
equality  of  the  surface  has  preserved  the  land  gene- 
rally from  the  dreadful  effect  of  washing  rains.  But 
the  same  murderous  system  of  culture  has  been  pur- 
sued, and  almost  every  plantation  beyond  the  line  of 
alluvial  deposit,  exhibits  a  frightful  picture  of  ex- 
treme exhaustion,  with  a  few  exceptions  highly  hon- 
orable to  the  foresight  and  indusiry  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, whose  successful  example  has  unfortunately 
had  little  effect  upon  the.r  neighbourhood. 

The  contemplation  of  this  faithful  portrait,  in  which 
a  few  of  the  prominent  features  have  been  barely 
sketched,  without  any  colouring  to  excite  the  imagina- 
"tion,  must  be1   pajnftil  to  the  real  agriculturist,  and 


truly  distressing  to  the  patriot,  whose  views  are  not 
limited  to  the  paltry  profits  of  a  few  years,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  emigration,  but  extended  to  the  interests  of 
posterity  and  the  lasting  welfare  of  his  country.  It 
is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  the  generality  of  our  citizens 
cultivate  their  lands,  as  if  they  were  but  tenants  at 
will — as  if  there  was  a  general  presenti.nent,  that 
we  were  all  sooner  or  later  destined  to  join  in  the 
current  of  western  emigration ;  and  upon  our  pre- 
sent wretched  system  of  agriculture,  this  presenti- 
ment is  not  illy  founded.  Apathy,  or  an  ill-directed 
avarice,  looking  only  to  the  advantages  of  the  present 
moment,  may  operate  as  decisively  as  the  mandate  of 
adespit  to  banish  us  from  our  country. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  political  econo 
mists,  a»  to  the  real  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
to  a  nation— whether  these  great  objects  depend  upon 
agriculture,  or  commerce  and  manufactures —our  re- 
sources being  decidedly  agricultural,  wealth  may  be 
correctly  defined  with  us  to  consist  of  a  sufficiency  of 
capital,  and  of  cultivated  and  productive  land.  Hence 
it  follows,  if  we  possess  a  soil,  which  is  productively 
cultivated,  and  yields  a  considerable  revenue  to  the 
land-owner,  we  may  be  said  to  be  wealthy  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  if  our  lands  are  badly  cultivated,  and 
yield  but  little  revenue  to  the  proprietor,  our  country 
may  be  truly  said  to  be  poor.  To  every  South  Caro- 
linian, who  feels  an  interest  in  the  welfare  and  cha- 
racter of  his  country,  and  who  extends  his  ideas  far- 
ther than  the  present  moment,  it  must  excite  the  most 
distressing  sensations  to  reflect,  that  in  a  few  years, 
perhaps  a  period  less  than  since  the  settlement  of  our 
country,  this  state  is  destined  to  lose  the  source  of  her 
political  importance,  and  after  having  maintained  a 
distinguished  pre-eminence  in  the  southern  section  of 
the  confederacy,  is  at  length  doomed  by  her  own 
children,  to  retrogade  into  poverty  and  insignifi- 
cance. 

The  views  we  have  taken  of  the  present  state  of  ag- 
riculture throughout  the  middle  and  upper  ranges  of 
the  state,  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  dis 
cover  the  nature  and  source  of  those  imperfections  in 
our  rural  economy,  which  now  appear  to  menace  us 
with  such  serious  consequences 

A  leadinc  error  which  has  operated  so  powerfully  to 
impoverish  our  lands,  has  been  severe  and  successive 
cropping  the  same  land,  connected  with  the  fatal  er- 
ror of  grazing  the  same  fields,  after  the  crop  has  been 
taken  off;  the  result  of  this  course  of  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  exhausting  crops  on  the  land,  withour  rest 
or  manure,  or  the  intervention  of  any  improving 
crops,  is  so  obvious,  that  any  observations  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  to  the  members  of  this  society,  would 
be  mere  cimmon-place.  Lands  we  see  sink  under 
successive  cropping,  and  this  effect  must  be  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  ruinous  practice  of  grazing  the 
fields  under  circumstances  most  likely  to  prove  inju- 
rious ;  the  land  already  sufficiently  exhausted,  is  again 
taxed  the  same  season,  by  being  grazed  to  the  naked 
earth,  and  when  the  plough  returns  there  is  not  a  si  raw 
or  a  blade  of  grass  to  be  restored  to  the  exhausted 
soil ;  this  is  plainly  making  ruin  "  doubly  sure." 
"  What  stronger  proof,"  says  a  distinguished  culti- 
vator, "  can  exist  of  our  agricultural  ignorance,  than 
a  notion  of  succeeding  in  both  lines  on  the  same  land, 
by  respectively  violating  the  first  principles  of  both  ; 
to  succeed  in  grazing,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the 
earth  with  a  st"ong  and  rich  turf,  to  succeed  in  agri- 
culture, this  turf  must  be  destroyed  ;  thus  we  propose 
to  raise  large  stocks  without  grass,  and  large  crops 
on  land  rendered  too  poor  to  produce  them."  This 
destructive  course  has  been  adopted,  as  the  easiest 
means  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  natural  range, 
and  the  want  of  a  regular  provision  by  other  means 
of  winter  food  ;  but  appropriate  pastures  on  a  conge- 
nial soil,  and  meadows  cultivated  in  the  productive 
grasses,  are  the  proper  means  of  supporting  our  stick, 
fertilizing  our  lands,  and  avoiding  the  ruinous  ab 
surdity  of  uniting  tillage  and  grazing  at  the  same  time 
on  the  land;  the  greatest  part  of  our  plantations  con- 
tain a  variety  of  soils,  but  even  those  who  have  to 
struggle  with  natural  disadvantages  in  raising  stock, 
will  not  find  much  difficulty  in  surmounting  them, 
by  a  judicious  choice  of  the  necessary  means. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  state,  these  evils  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  indiscriminate  and  shallow  plough- 
ing— Indian  corn  is  generally  cultivated  in  this  section, 


by  ploughing  "both  ways"  even  in  the  most  mofcen. 
land,  and  frequently  "  laid  by"  in  the  planter's  phrase, 
in  the  last  ploughing  up  and  down  the  hill ;  tbe  loosen- 
ed soil  is  then  swept  off  by  every  rain,  aided  by  the 
plough  in  summer,  and  the  frost  in  winter.  To  reme- 
dy this  evil  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Scotland,  Lord  Kaimes 

recommended  oblique  ploughing  to  his  countrymen 

the  furrows  making  such  an  angle  with  the  declivity 
of  the  bill  as  to  give  the  water  a  more  gentle  descent"; 
this  was  certainly  an  improvement ;  but  the  horizontal 
direction  now  practised  in  Virginia,  connected  with 
deep  ploughing,  is  in  my  opinion,  a  preferable  mode  ; 
and  the  most  likely  yet  suggested  to  protect  the  soil 
fom  the  washing  effect  of  heavy  rains.  Shallow 
ploughing  has  been  one  of  the  principal  means  of  im- 
poverishing the  lands  in  the  upper  country,  and  its 
baneful  effects  may  be  traced  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  state  ;  the  soil  left  loose  for  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches,  opposes  liltte  resistance  to  the  weight  of 
the  water,  which  is  socn  accumulated  on  the  surface  by 
not  being  able  to  penetrate  deeper,  and  the  soil  is  then 
carried  oft  irrecoverably  to  the  vallies  or  branches 
below.  The  ploughs  in  general  use  are  only  calcu- 
lated for  this  kind  of  shallow  tillage,  and  a  change  in 
this  important  instrument  of  agriculture  must  be  effect, 
ed,  before  this  evil  can  be  sufficiently  remedied'  Im- 
provements in  the  implements  of  husbandry  have,  in 
every  country,  generally  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  science  of  agriculture,  and  the  skill  and  capital  em- 
ployed in  it ;  yet  with  us  they  are  still  in  a  very  imper- 
fect state  The  ease  with  which  abundant  crops  have 
been  raised  on  fresh  and  fertile  lands,  has  rendered  at- 
tention to  this  subject  less  necessary  ;  but  the  period  has 
now  arrived,  when  art  and  industry  must  supply  the  fai- 
lure of  native  fer;  ility  I  am  well  aware  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  husbandman  to  the  implements,  with  which 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  work  from  his  infancy,  and 
that  some  difficulty  may  be  anticipated  in  introducing 
any  change  ;  but  upon  examining  the  general  agricul- 
ture of  the  state,  every  plantation  presents  some  plan 
or  feature,  new  or  at  least  peculiar,  and  our  agricul- 
ture appears  every  where  like  an  individual  essay. 
From  these  circumstances  we  may  reasonably  infer  we 
shall  not,  as  in  similar  attempts  in  the  old  countries  of 
Rurepe,  have  ancient  and  stubborn  prejudices  to  com- 
bat, prejudices  which  make  ignorance  and  error  des- 
cend as  a  sacred  inheritance  from  one  generation  to 
another.  I  think  we  have  strong  grounds  to  hope  that 
we  shall  meet  with  minds  ready  and  eager  to  adopt 
any  rational  improvement,  stimulated  by  that  spirit  of 
enterprize,  which  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  a  free- 
man, the  proprietor  and  cultivator  of  a  grateful  soil. 
I  would  therefore  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
society,  the  propriety  of  supplying  the  proper  officers, 
with  ample  means  for  making  a  complete  collection 
of  the  most  approved  implements  of  agriculture,  to 
lie  kept  for  inspection  at  Columbia,  where  they  could 
be  examined  with  the  most  convenience  by  our  fellow 
Citizens. 

The  possession  of  any  thing,  which  contributes  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man,  may  be  considered 
as  wealth,  but  this  general  term  wealth  when  applied  to 
a  nation,  must  always  possess  the  important  attribute  of 
durability.  The  merchant  may  be  rich  by  the  possession 
of  consumeable  luxuries,  and  the  nation  rendered 
poorer  by  their  acquisition  and  consumption  Thus  a 
productive  soil  may  be  justly  esteemed  the  most  solid 
species  of  national  wealth  ;  but  to  sustain  this  character, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  soil  should  also  maintain  this 
distinctive  quality-    it  must  be petmanently  productive. 

In  the  short  and  necessarily  rapid  view  which  we 
have  taken  of  the  present  state  of  agriculture,  it  is 
plain,  that  although  a  considerable  part  of  the  land 
subjected  to  cultivation  may  still  remain  in  good  heart, 
yet  a  large  proportion  is  either  entirely  worn  out,  or 
now  in  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion— that  we  have 
arrived  at  that  period,  when  there  must  be  a  complete 
ciiange  in  our  system  of  agriculture,  or  give  the  death- 
blow to  the  remaining  productive  powers,  and  conse- 
quent value  of  our  lands.  On  this  subject,  however 
serous  the  aspect  may  be,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
despondency.  A  bountiful  Providence  has  placed  with- 
in the  reach  of  intelligence  and  industry,  a  profusion 
of  means  for  fertilizing  the  soil  The  earth  — all  the 
elements  which  surround  us,  may  be  compelled,  under 
the  direction  of  man,  to  contribute  to  this  important 
object— an    object    so  evidently   connected  with  the 
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great  and  benevolent  views  of  Divine  creation.  Among 
the  manures  of  mineral  or  fossil  origin,  lime,  marie, 
and  gypsum,  have  been  the  subjects  of  extensive  ex- 
periment, both  in  Europe  and  America.  Lime  may 
be  conveniently  procured  in  some  parts  of  the  stale, 
and  marie  I  have  no  doubt  may  be  found  in  abundance 
in  almost  every  district ;  but  some  difficulty  may  ex- 
ist for  a  short  lime,  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  gypsum  to  enrich  such  an  extent  of  impoverished 
country,  placed  principally  beyond  Ihe  range  of  water 
carriage  ;  this  evil  will,  1  hope,  soon  be  remedied  by 
the  spirit  and  enterprize  of  our  government  ;  when 
we  shall  see  this  powerful  ally  of  the  vegetable  plan  of 
improvement,  distributed  from  the  boat  in  every  dis- 
trict of  the  state,  imparting  life  and  activity  to  our  in- 
dustry and  agricultural  improvements. 

Without  detracting  from  the  merils  of  the  Tullian 
system  of  fertilizing  the  earth  by  increasing  its  fria- 
bility, and  thereby  its  means  of  absorbing  atmosphe- 
rical manure,  for  merit  it  certainly  possesses,  it  is 
principally  through  the  agency  of  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion, that  we  may  command  in  the  greatest  extent, 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  atmosphere.  Under 
this  class  of  manures,  the  produce  of  the  farm  yard 
m3y  be  ranged — by  this  easy  and  simple  process, 
every  species  of  the  refuse  and  offal  of  a  plantation 
may  be  converted  into  the  most  efficient  means  of 
fertilizing  our  fields.  The  obvious  sources  for  forming 
this  kind  of  artificial  manure,  are  the  straw  of  small 
grain,  the  offal  of  animals,  and  the  litter  of  Indian 
corn  :  materials  furnished  on  every  plantation,  now 
generally  neglected,  and  frequently  destroyed  as  a 
nuisance.  The  production  of  Indian  corn,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  nature,  and  it  may  justly 
be  considered  an  exhausting  crop  ;  but  the  litter  which 
it  furnishes  to  the  stable  and  the  farm  yard,  under  pro- 
per management,  makes  an  ample  return  to  the  earth, 
and  thus  it  has  been  justly  observed,  "  it  yields  food  in 
abundance  for  man,  beast  and  land." 

I  confidently  hope,  that  the  society  will  soon  be 
enabled  to  disseminate  important  information,  on  the 
best  mode  of  forming  and  applying  these  artificial 
manures. — Various  means  may  be  suggested  by  expe- 
rience to  increase  the  quality,  and  economise  the  pow- 
ers of  this  species  of  manure,  while  the  manner  and 
time  of  opplication  to  our  peculiar  crops  must  also  be- 
come objects  of  importance. 

Leguminous  crops,  when  planted  and  preserved 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  soil,  range  also  under 
the  head  of  vegetable  manure  :  the  common  field  Pea 
has  been  cultivated  in  North  Carolina  with  this  view, 
and  with  great  success,  by  being  planted  among  the 
Indian  corn,  in  what  is  technically  called  "  the  step," 
or  sowed  broad  cast  when  the  crops  are  "  laid  by  " 
This  whole  class  of  plants  are  supposed  to  attract 
agreatpart  of  their  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere; 
the  earth  is  shaded,  evaporation  is  prevented,  and  a 
large  stock  of  manure  returned  to  the  earth,  when  the 
Tine  is  ploughed  in,  the  land  remaining  inclosed  and 
ungrazed. 

Among  the  Tarious  modes  of  fertilizing  the  earth, 
I  know  of  none  so  well  suited  to  the  large  scale  on 
whicli  planting  is  calculated,  or  more  efficient  than  the 
system  of  inclosing.  The  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is 
covered  with  vegetable  productions  ef  some  kind  con- 
genial to  the  state  of  the  soil.  This  is  a  universal  law 
of  nature,  every  wherein  activity,  and  the  beneficent 
agent  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  its  fertility.  1 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  position  will  not  now  be 
questioned,  that  productive  soil  is  principally  compos- 
ed of  vegetable  or  alluvial  earth,  and  that  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  latter  may  be  resolved  into  the  for- 
mer, the  real  distinction  being  little  more  than  the 
accumulation  and  accidental  change  of  situation.  If 
we  have  drawn  from  the  soil  this  vegetable  matter  so 
as  to  diminish  its  productive  powers,  the  plain  remedy 
is  to  restore  it  ;  and  the  interest  of  the  planter  or 
farmer  is  to  adopt  the  most  effective  and  least  expen- 
sive means.  In  the  middle  states,  red  clover  is  con- 
sidered the  best  agent  for  effecting  this  purpose,  and 
this  opinion  seems  to  be  justified  by  extensive  experi- 
ment and  the  experience  of  several  years.  But  this 
property  is  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  plant,  the 
whole  vegetable  creation  is  destined  to  contribute  to 
this  great  object.  Inciceyour  fields,  save  them  from 
the  hoof  and  the  tooth  of  your  stock,  and  where  there  is 
any  soil  retained,  the  earth  will  be  clothed  with  a 


covering  of  weeds  and  grass,  little  inferior  to  a  crop 
of  clover,  for  the  purposes  of  manuring.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  still  existing,  respecting  the  pro- 
per time  of  ploughing  in  this  vegetable  clover,  whether 
in  a  green  or  dry  state,  to  produce  the  most  beneficial 
effect.  As  a  preparation  for  a  corn  or  cotton  crop,  I 
should  certainly  incline,  from  the  results  of  my  own  ex- 
perience, to  decide  in  favour  of  the  dry  state,  on  the 
principle,  that  the  manure  in  this  state  will  be  retained 
much  longer  in  the  earth,  and  be  less  liable  topassoffin 
a  gaseous  form.  An  eminent  writer,*  distinguished  by 
his  lectures  on  the  elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
remarks  on  this  subject,  that  "  the  great  object  in  the 
application  of  manure  should  be  to  make  it  afford  as 
much  soluble  matter  as  possible  to  the  roots  of  the 
plant,  and  f hut  in  a  stoic  and  gradual  manner,  so  that  it 
may  be  entirely  consumed  in  forming  the  sap  or  orga- 
nized parts  of  the  plant.''  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Vir 
ginia,  speaking  of  this  mode  of  improvement,  ob 
serves,  that  "  to  draw  from  the  atmosphere  the 
greatest  quantity  of  manure,  to  check  the  loss  the 
earth  sustains  by  evaporation  during  the  process  by 
trade,  to  give  the  manure  the  most  lasting  frame,  and  to 
deposit  it  in  the  most  beneficial  manner,  are  the  pri- 
mary objects  of  the  inclosing  system  "  Permit  me, 
gentlemen,  to  avail  myself  of  this  public  opportunity, 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  this  distinguised  benefac- 
tor of  American  husbandry  ;  the  friend  of  agriculture 
is  the  friend  of  man.  Mr.  Taylor's  excellent  essays 
on  the  inclosing  system  need  no  comment  ;  his  agri- 
cultural principles  are  generally  sound,  and  his  plans 
always  practicable  upon  any  scale  that  wealth  may 
warrant  or  poverty  prescribe. 

As  the  most  plausible  theories  frequently  fail  in 
agriculture  when  tested  by  practice,  the  engagement 
to  establish  one  or  more  farms  to  make  experiments, 
was  certainly  a  proper  provision  in  the  articles  of  our 
association  ;  but  should  we  be  even  fortunate  enough 
to  find  our  funds  sufficient  to  effect  this  desirable  ob- 
ject, yet  I  flatter  myself  we  shall  not  limit  our  exer 
tions  to  this  establishment  alone,  but  that  the  spirit  of 
experiment  and  improvement  will  animate  every  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  and  finally  spread  through  the 
whole  community  :  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
support  and  usefulness  of  the  society,  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  depend  on  the  communications  of  practical 
agriculturists,  from  which  a  body  of  information,  high- 
ly important  to  the  objects  of  our  association,  may  be 
collected  and  published  by  the  society  in  that  form, 
most  likely  to  promote  a  general  and  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture. 
(To  be   continued.) 


CATTLE  SHOW,  &c. 

The  public  are  hereby  informed,  that  the  Cat- 
tle Show,  Exhibition  of  Manufactures,  Plough 
ing  Match,  and  Public  Sale  of  Animals,  §c. 
heretofore  advertised  to  be  held  at  Brighton,  on 
the  12th  and  13th  of  Oct.  next,  will  take  place 
on  those  days  ;  and  that  every  arrangement  is 
made  therefor.  An  excellent  hall  is  ready  for 
the  reception  of  all  agricultural  implements  and 
manufactures,  that  may  be  offered  for  premiums, 
and  where  every  care  will  be  taken  of  them. 

Any  persons  having  implements  useful  in  hus- 
bandry,and  thatare  not  in  common  use  although 
not  entitled  to  premium,  would  do  a  service  to 
the  community  by  exhibiting  them  in  their  hall ; 
also  any  uncommon  vegetables,  grains  &  grasses. 

Those  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agricul- 
ture, that  have  not  received  their  certificates, 
will  find  Mr.  Jacob  Kuhn  in  their  hall,  on  both 
days  of  the  Show,  who  will  deliver  them,  on 
payment  of  §5,  (the  sum  agreed  on  in  lieu  of 
all  annual  assessments)  those  members  on  the 
old  list,  who  prefer  paying  their  annual  assess- 
ments, will  have  an  opportunity  so  to  do. 


A  dinner  will  be  provided  for  a  limited  num- 
ber, at  Mr.  Fuller's  Tavern,  on  the  12th,  tickets 
for  which  may  be  obtained  any  day  previous  al 
Messrs.  Wells  &  Lilly's,  Court-street,  Boston, 
and  on  the  said  day,  of.Mr.  Kuhn,  at  Brighton. 

Business  will  commence  on  each  day  at  9,  A. 
M.  The  first  day  a  procession  of  the  trustees  and 
members  of  the  Society,  together  with  their  in- 
vited guests,  will  move  from  the  Agricultural 
Hall  to  the  Meeting-house,  at  half  past  nine  pre- 
cisely, where  prayers  will  be  offered,  and  an  es- 
say on  some  agricultural  subject ;  after  which 
the  president  will  announce  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen,  composing  the  different  committees, 
and  the  other  arrangements  for  both  days. 

The  trustees  have,  at  great  expense,  provided 
an  excellent  range  of  pens,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  cattle  of  every  description.  They  trust 
their  Agricultural  Friends  will  fill  them  as 
handsomely,  as  they  did  last  season. 

It  is  again  requested,  that  all  persons  intend. 
ing  to  otter  for  premiums,  (of  any  kind)  will  be 
attentive  to  make  their  entries  on  or  before  the 
llth  of  Oct.  with  Mr.  Jonathan  Win3hip,  of 
Brighton,  as  they  are  determined  strictly  to  ad- 
here to  that  rule,  and  which  will  prevent  much, 
confusion  on  the  days  of  the  Show. 

The  trustees  would  request  their  Countrv 
Friends,  who  have  fine  animals  of  any  descrip- 
tion to  dispose  of,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  they  in- 
tend to  appropriate  their  fine  ranges  of  pens,  on 
the  13th  of  Oct.  for  the  Public  Sale  of  such 
animals,  having  engaged  an  Auctioneer,  free  of 
any  expense  to  the  proprietors.  This  they  con- 
sider an  important  addition  to  their  Show,  and 
will  enable  the  owners  to  obtain  the  highest 
prices  ;  they  will  please  to  attend  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  on  that  head. 
JOHN  PRINCE, 
P.  G.  BROOKS, 
S.  G.   PERKl 


RINCE,  ■) 
ROOKS,  l 
ERKINSJ 


Committee  of 
arrangements. 


gC7°  It  is  requested,  that  the  printers  of 
Newspapers  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
would  insert  the  above. 


•  Sir  H.  Duty. 


Extracts  from  a    Compendious   Dic- 
tionary of  the  Veterinary  Art. 

[Continued  from  No.   27 — p.  213.] 

Blennorrhea,  or  Mattering  of  the  Yard.  A  mucous 
discharge  from  a  stallion's  yard,  generally  caused  by 
covering  too  frequently.  This  disease  generally  soon 
ceases,  when  the  animal  is  kept  from  mares,  but  may 
be  more  quickly  stopped  by  washing  the  parts  frequent, 
ly  with  the  following  lotion,  cold  : 

Acetate  of  lead,  two  drachms. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  two  drachms. 

YVa'.er,  one  quart. 
In  obstinate  cases,  it  may  be  injected  into  the  urethra, 
in  which  case  it  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  same  remedy  is  applicable  to 
mares,  that  have  a  mucous  discharge  from  the  vagina. 
In  all  cases  where  there  appears  to  be  inflammation,  a 
moderate  dose  of  physic  should  be  given. 

Blister.  An  application  which  inflames  the  skin, 
and  raises  the  cuticle  into  small  bladders,  which  con- 
tain a  watery  fluid  :  various  substances  are  employed 
for  this  purpose,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  cantha- 
ris  or  Spanish  fly,  (lytta  vesicatoria  ;)  euphorbium, 
hellebore,  corrosive  sublimate,  oil  of  origanum,  oil 
of  turpenline,  &c.  are  also  occasionally  employed. 
There  are  three  different  forms  in  which  blisters  may 
be  used,  that  is,  as  an  ointment,  a  liniment,  and  a  tinc- 
ture ;    the  last  is  commonly  named  Liquid  Blister. 
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The^ntinent  is  genially  Purred,  but  the  .quid  ^^Z^Z^T^e^'ot^^ 
blister  is  considered  by  some  practitioner,  the  bes }'  »°"  et'™^ea^' ^  °a7pl,  stimulating  powders  on 
application  for  curbs,  spavins,  and  splents.     ttie  part   t  on      Hrnen    one.    app  y  &  Hate  „ie  mis. 

toPPbe  bl1S.crd5hoUMte..^ro„Uffa:  com-    S^^^^^;^^,^,,-    ,„  slight 

tt?brt  ^  ii  •»  be  sufficient  ,o  batbtheeye  f,cc"'en,'y 

ting  or  rubbing  the  part,   which  he  is  generally  apt  to 


of  turpentine,  and  that  even  the  nitrous  and  sulphu, 
ric  acids  do  not  immediately  destroy  them-  When 
botts  are  supposed  to  be  irritating  the  stomach  or 
intestines,  it  will  be  broper  to  give  a  dose  of  physic, 
as  it  may  be  the  means  of  expelling  such  as  are  de- 
tached. 

[  To  be  continues.  ] 


do,  even  for  several  days,  which  sometimes  causes  a 
serious  blemish. 

Blistering  Ointment,  No.  1,  or  Mild  : 
Hog's  laid,  four  ounces. 
Yellow  was,  one  ounce. 
Melt  over  a  slow  fire,  and  then  add  oil  of  turpentine  or 
origanum,   one   ounce.      Powdered    canthandes,    six 
drachms. 

No.  2,  or  Strong  : 

Oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces. 
Sulphuric  acid,  by  weight,  six  drachms. 
Hog  s  lard,  twelve   mnces. 
Powdered  canlharides,  two  ounces. 
The   first  two  ingredients  are  to  be  carefully  mixed 
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On  Hedging.  ..No.  b. 


In  llie  year  180G,  1  had  an   opportunity  of  see- 


its  e 
they 


melted,  is  to  be  added,  and  then  I  he  powdered  can 
thandes.     The  last,  however,  should  not  be  put  in  un- 
til the   mixture  shall   have  become  rather   cool.     The 
whule  is  to  be  well  stirred  together. 
Blistering  Lniment  : 

Olive  oil,  two  ounces. 
Oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce. 
Water  of  pure  ammonia,  two  drachms. 
Powdered  cantharides,  two  drachms. 
Liquid  Blister  : 

Powdered  cantharides,  one  ounce. 
Spirit  of  wine,  eight  ounces. 
Water  of  pure  ammonia,  two  ounces. 
Let  them  be  kept  together  about  a  week  frequently 
shaking   the  bottle  ;    then   pour  off  the  clear  fluid,   or 
filler  through   blotting  paper.     This  preparation   may 
be  made  much  stronger,  by  dissolving  in  it  from  half 
a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  corrosive  sublimate.     When 
the  mildest  k  nd  of  blister  is  wanted,  a  mixture  of  i -an- 
thandes  and  hog's  lard,   or  olive  oil,  will  be  found  to 
answer  the  purpose. 

Blood.  Soon  after  blood  has  been  drawn  it  coa 
gulates,  or  becomes  rather  solid,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dark  red  coloured  jelly,  with  more  or  less 
of  a  watery  fluid,  termed  Serum.  This  red  coloured 
jellv  consists  of  two  distinct  parts  ;  t  ,e  coagulable 
lymph,  and  the  red  globules  or  colouring  mailer 
When  blood  coagulates  immediately  afler  it  is  drawn, 
the  red  globules  and  the  coagulable  lymph  remain 
mixed  together,  appearing  as  one  -,'ibstance  :  but  if 
the  blood  continues  fluid,  the  red  globules  being  hea. 
vier  than  the  lymph,  will  be  gradually  subsiding,  leav- 
ing the  latter  on  the  surface  ;  hence  it  is  that  in  in- 
flammatory diseases,  in  which  the  blood  is  always 
longer  in  coagulating  than  in  health,  we  find  more  or 
less  of  buff  or  size  on  its  surface,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  coagulable  lymph  free  from  red  globules  ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  quantity  of  this  size  will 
be  pretty  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the 
blood  has  remained  in  a  slate  of  fluidity. 

Bloody  Urine.  This  disease  more  frequently  hap- 
pens to  cattle  than  horses,  and  to  the  female  than  the 
male.  It  is  generally  arises  in  horses  from  the  bruises  or 
over  exertion  ;  sometime*,  however,  it  comes  on  with- 
out any  known  cause.     In  recent  cases,  where  it  can 


with  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  Goulard, s 
extract,  about  two  or  three  drachms  to  a  pint  of  water  ; 
this  should  be  used  rather  warm  :  a  decoction  of  poppy 
beads  has  been  found  useful  also  When  the  injury  is 
more  severe,  bleeding  and  a  dose  of  some  laxative 
should  likewise  be  employed. 

Bott.  A  short  reddish  coloured  worm  often 
!  found  attached  to  the  horse's  stomach.  Mr.  Gracey 
Clarl.  has  written  an  excellent  paper  on  this  subject, 
in  the  '1  ransactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  irora  mg  some  ot  the  V  ivgima  thorn  |  before  mentioned} 
which  the  following  is  extracted  W  must  premise,  ;n  jts  native  soil,  and  from  its  appearance  had  a 
however,  that  botts  are  not  properly  speaking,  favorabje  opjnion  0f  its  fitness  for  hedging  The 
worms,  but  the  larvae  of  the  gad-fly, .which deposits  progressing  to  maturity.      I 

its  esrgs  on  a   horse's  coat  in  such    a  manner,  as  inai  ....  .        ^     i  .         i 

Hall  be  receiv  d  into  his  stomach,  and  become   engaged  a  person   in  that  country   to  have  a  barrel 
W  hen   the  female  fly  has  been  impregnated,  j  0f  the  havves  gathered  when   ripe,  and  sent  on  for 

were 
gation 
iinora 
hand, 
and  the 
in  bulk, 
to  prepare  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time   had  a   suitable    piece  of  ground   to    receive 
tiiein,    in  drills    prepared  by  good    I tithing,     and 
plained  them  as  early  as  the    season  would  admit  ; 
thinking  some    of  them   might  legelute  that  year, 
and  thai  by  keeping  I  lie  ground  free  from  grass  and 
weeds,  I    mighl  have  a  full  crop  by  the   next  year 
at  least 

After  waiting  due  time  with  anxious  expectalion, 
I  was  disappointed  ;  not  half  a  hundred  vegetated 
from  the  whole  quantity  (three  bushels)  of  seed. 
I  then  obtained  a  few  thousand  quicks,  or  sprouts, 
of  the  same  kind,  of  a  friend,  lhat  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  his  piepaiation  of  the  seed,  by  having  it 
■iibbed  out  of  the  covering  of  skin  and  pulp,  and 
uy  that  means,  with  burying  it  in  bulk  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  so  lightly  covered,  as  to  have 
the  full  effect  of  the  frost  and  changes  of  weather, 
to  act  on  them  ;  (hey  came  forward  into  vegeta- 
which  is  probably  thech)le,  must  occasion  what  they    lion,   as  soon,   as  the  warmth   of  spring  acted    on 


before  it,  suddenly  darts  upon  it,  and  leaves  the  egg 
adhering  to  the  hair,  by  means  of  a  glutiuous  liquor 
secreted  \wtb  it  j  she  then  leaves  the  horse  at  a  small 
distance,  and  prepares  the  second  egg,  and  poising 
herself  before  the  part,  deposits  in  the  same  way  ; 
the  liquor  dries,  and  the  egg  becomes  thinly  glued  to 
the  hair.  This  is  repeated  by  various  flies,  till  four  or 
rive  hundred  eggs  are  sometimes  deposited  on  one 
horse.  The  inside  of  the  knee  is  the  part  generally 
preferred  by  these  flies  for  depositing  their  eggs,  and 
next  lo  that,  the  side  and  back  part  of  the  shoulder; 
and  it  is  curious  Uiat  these  parts  are  most  exposed  \o 
be  licked  by  the  animal  ;  in  licking,  the  egg  adheres  lo 
;he  lougue,  and  are  carried  into  the  horse's  stomach 
with  the  saliva.  The  botts  attach  themselves  to  every 
part  of  the  horse's  stomach,  but  are  usually  more  nu- 
merous about  its  farther  orifice  ;  and  are  somelimes, 
though  less  frequently  found  in  the  bowels,  rheir 
number  varies  considera  ily  ;  sometimes  there  are  n < 
above  half  a  d;.zen  ;  at  others  they  exceed  a  hundred 
They  mo-l  usually  hang  in  clusters  fixed  by  their  small 
end  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  to  which  they 
attach  themselves  by  means  of  two  hooks.  The  slow- 
ness of    their    growth,  and   the  purity   of  fheir  food 


receive  in  a  given  lime,  to  be  proportionably  small  ; 
from  which,  perhaps,  arises  the  ex'reme  difficulty  of 
destroying  them,  by  any  medicine  or  poison  thrown 
into  the  stomach.  Afler  opium  had  been  administer- 
ed to  a  horse,  labouring  under  lock-jaw  for  a  week, 
in  doses  of  one  ounce  e\ery  day,  botts  were  found  in 
the  stomach  perfectly  alive.  Tobacco  has  been  cm- 
ployed  in  much  larger  quantities  in  the  same  com- 
plaint, and  has  also  been  continued  without  destroying 
them.  '  While  making  experiments  on  glanders,  1 
have  found  living  botts  in  the  stomach  of  a  horse, 
though  he  had  been  taking  for  many  days  arsenic  and 


them  ,   they  grew    at  least   a    foot  high  at    year- 
lings. 

1  was  not  alone  in  my  disappointment  in  the 
seed  vegetating  ,•  I  found  afterwards,  several  who 
had  procured  (he  berries  in  the  putp,  and  were 
disappointed  also  in  their  vegetation.  Whether 
it  is  from  a  fermentation  taking  place  with  the 
covering  of  pulpy  nature,  and  a  quantity  con- 
fined together,  that  causes  the  effect,  I  must  leave 
to  others  to  say  ;  but  the  only  way  to  avoid  that 


corrosive  sublimate.     Another   species  of  gad-fly,  viz   . 

tamorrfcoidofi*,  also  produces  eggs,  which,  when  re- '  fallure.  has  been  to  liberate  the  seed  rom  the  co- 
ceived  into  the  slomach,  become  botts  of  a  red  colour  veitng  and  dry  them  ;  they  may  then  he  kept  safely; 
and  smaller.  The  presence  of  botis  in  the  horse's  \  yet  they  are  hastened  in  their  vegetation,  by  soften- 
stomach,  is  not  easily  ascertained,  as  it  is  certain  that  j  ing  tl)e  r.liel|  tiiat  covers  the  kernel  by  a  further 
meat  numbers  have  often  been   found  in  the  sioraach  j      3         ..  rw.i  ,  ..•      ,       /        .    , 

after  death,  without  appearing  to  have  produced  any    proration.    T  he  general  practice  has  been  to  bury 


l;ind    of   inconvenience    to   the    animal   while    alive. 


them  in  a  bag  of  some  kind,  that   will    keep    them 
together  just  within  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as 
.  above  stated,   in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  prepared, 
mixture  ;  but  when  it  comes  on  gradually,  or  without    case,  symptoms  of  staggers  were  produced  ;  in   seve-  j      d  take  ,hem  ou(  jn  th  j        and       t   U)em  in 

ral    others  inflammation   ot  the  lungs  and  other  con- 1 


he  traced  to  a  strain  or  bruise,  bleed  freely,  give  the 'Several  cases,  however,  have  come  under  my   notice, 
oily  laxative,  and  rub  the  loins  with  some   stimulating  I  .vhere  they  evidently  caused  the  horse's  death.     In  one 

comes  on  gradually,  or  without 
any  apparent  cause,   and  particularly  if  there   be  no 
symptoms   of   inflammation,  and  the  animal    appears 
rather  weak  than  otherwise,  give  the  following  pow- 
der morning  and  evening  for  two  or  three  days  : 
Cateehu,  half  an  ounce. 
Alum,  one  ounce 
Cascarilla,  two  drachms. 
This  may  be  made  into  a  ball,  should  that  form  be 
preferred,  by  means  of  flour  and  treacle.  For  the  treat- 
ment of  bloody  urine  in  cattle,  see  Red   Water. 
Blow.     See  Bruise.    Blows  in  the  eye  are  by  no 


ral     WinCim    iiiiiauiiiiauuu    \>i    mo    iuiius  aim     j.  lit.  I     cuu-  ;  •  r  ,       ■         i    -ti       r 

tents    of   the    thorax.     Mr.  Clark,  of  Edinburg,   has   prepared    piece     of  ground,   in   drills  for    a   nur 


recorded  one  case  where  "  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
were  highly  inflamed,  and  a  mortification  had  taken 
place  on  one  side,  where  it  appeared  of  a  darker  co- 
lour ;  and  here  there  was  a  small  hole,  through  which 
a  lead  probe  was  passed  from  the  outside  into  the 
cav  ity  of  the  stomach  ''  I  have  met  with  similar  cases. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  effectual   remedy  has  been 


sery. 

I  have  had  them  grow  very  well  with  two  or 
three  weeks  softening  the  shell,  after  keeping  dry 
all  winter,  by  immersing  them  in  warm  water  a 
few  hours,  and  then  exposing  to  a  frosty  night  or 
two  in  a  wet  state,  letting  them  have  the  influence 


yet  discovered  for  botts  ;  Mr.  Blaine  says  that  he  has    of  ,be  ch.angej  of  weather,  but  in  a    wet   state  uoi- 
keptthem  alive  tor  some  days  in  olive  oil  and  in  oil  ° 
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formly,  until  germination  appeared,  then  commit 
them  to  the  earth,  w.il  prepared  to  receive  the 
change  ;  and  that  part  should  he  particularly  at- 
tended to,  as  they  are  a  delicate  seedling,  easily 
affected  with  a  late  frost  ;  one  frosty  ni^ht  may 
blast  all  the  hope  of  a  promising  crop,  as  it  does 
of  many  other  garden  plants,  without  precaution- 
ary steps  either  to  retard  the  progress  of  germina- 
tion, keeping  in  a  cool  situation  until  past  the 
common  time  of  spring  frosts,  or  otherwise  have  a 
covering  prepared,  to  make  use  of  if  necessary 
which  is  easily  done.  I  have  been  the  more  par- 
ticular on  this  point  of  making  th$  outset  with 
more  certainty,  as  I  might  have  saved  some  years 
of  time  in  my  gaining  a  good  hedge,  if  I  had  been 
as  well  informed  on  the  subject,  as  time  and  expe- 
rience have  taught  ;  neither  do  I  suppose  we  have 
nothing  further  to  learn  on  that  head,  hut  such 
process  as  noted,  has  produced  such  effects  as 
stated. 

That  part  of  the  business  is  more  the  province 
of  a  nursery-man  than  a  fanner  1  should  nor 
recommend  in  every  case,  for  the  agriculturist  to 
raise  the  quick  only  in  such  cases  as  leisure  can 
afford  due  attention  to  ihe  subject,  to  attend  them 
in  the  seedling  state,  keeping  them  clean  and 
thrifty.  There  are  very  few  farmers,  who  are 
ready  even  if  disposed,  to  plant  all  their  hedges  in 
one  season,  as  there  must  be  some  preparatory 
measures  taken  fir  st  to  regulate  the  size  and  shape 
of  their  fiel.ls  and  lots  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be 
most  convenient  for  a  permanent  standing  ;  such 
as  are  not  to  he  permanently  fixed,  may  remain  with 
wooden  fences.  And  a  preparation  of  lire  gromi" 
on  the  spot  they  are  to  he  planted,  is  another  ne- 
cessary step,  by  ploughing  and  mellowing  about 
four  furrows  width  :  some  do  it  bv  planting  a  row 
of  potatoes  the  year  previous  with  a  little  ma- 
nure, which  does  very  well,  although  I  set  mine 
without  any  preparation  before  planting,  yet  I 
should  not  say  it  was  the  best. 

I  raised  some  quicks  several  times  for  my  own 
use,  but  from  a  press  of  other  concerns,  they  were 
too  often  neglected  ;  I  therefore  declined,  as  seve- 
ral made  a  business  of  keeping  them  in  a  nursery 
until  from  one  to  two  or  three  years  old,  and  being 
taken  proper  care  of,  to  insure  a  sale.  Good 
thrifty  two  year  old  quicks,  which  is  the  pro- 
per age  to  plant  for  a  hedge  at  first  setting 
out,  may  be  had  for  five  dollars  a  thousand  : 
they  sold  at  six  a  few  years  back.  One  thousand 
quirks  are  sufficient  to  plant  one  hundred  pannel 
of  common  post  and  rail  fence,  of  ten  feet  to  the 
pannel :  (more  on  this  point  hereafter.)  1  found  best 
to  haye  a  few  extra  to  plant  in  the  garden  or  some 
suitable  place  in  reserve,  of  the  same  age  with 
those  planted  for  a  hedge,  to  set  in  the  vacancies, 
occasioned  by  the  death  or  failure  of  chance 
pl.ints.  The  ground  mice  are  the  greatest  enemy 
they  have,  especially  in  high  loose  soils;  when  co- 
vered up  by  snow  in  winter,  they  bein^  fond  of  the 
tender  barij,  peel  it  round  the  root  sometimes.  A 
filling  up  of  those  vacancies  should  never  be  omit 
ted,  the  enstiing  spring,  with  quicks  of  equal  size 
of  those  in  the  hedge,  to  keep  up  an  uniformity  in 
strength  and  appearance  in  the  matured  hedge  ;  a 
small  piece  of  work  to  perfect  the  business,  hut  a 
great  error  to  omit  the  doing  of  it  timely,  as  a 
young  plant  set  in,  when  the  adjoining  ones  have 
got  strength,  is  overtopped  by  its  superiours,  and 
continues  an  underling,  leaving  a  weak  spot,  not 


so  easily  repaired  in  any  way,  as  the  mode  pointed 
out.  Uniformity  in  strength  is  esaen'ial,  and  in 
appearance  is  gratifying,  and  demonstrates  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  equal  to  its  importance,  and 
that  importance  is  such,  that  we  need  not  plant  or 
sow,  if  we  neglect  the  enclosure  in  any  parts  ex- 
posed to  danger,  as  observed  heretofore. 

The  Virginia  thorn  obtained  in  1805,  I  planted 
on  a  level  surface,  without  any  preparation  of  the 
ground,  with  a  spade  turning  the  grass  sod  under, 
ind  keeping  the  grass  roots  under,  and  fresh  nould 
above,  that  nothing  should  rise  to  impede  their 
jrowth  that  year  ;  they  uniformly  lived,  I  had 
scarcely  any  one  to  re-plant  bv.  This  new  ac 
quisition  to  my  means  of  acquiring  a  living  fence, 
^,ave  new  life  to  the  subject.  I  began  to  pay  m  ire 
attention  to  the  Newcastle  kind,  already  old 
enough  to  have  made  a  fence,  if  they  bad  b°Rn 
properly  treated  since  they  were  planted,  although 
the  Virginia  had  taken  the  lead  in  genera,!  estima 
lion.  I  considered  it  more  on  account  of  their 
foreign  origin,  and  being  easier  raised,  .ud,  as 
many  thought,  a  more  speedy  growth:  so  they  were: 
but  I  observed  more  attention  was  paid  to  them, 
than  had  been  to  the  former.  It  may  he  here 
noted,  that  either  kind  will  gro.v  with  double  pro- 
gress, by  giving  the  proper  att  mtion  to  them,  keep- 
ing the  ground  loose,  and  free  from  grass  or 
weeds  about  the  roots,  by  dressing  at  least  once 
Hvery  year,  but  twice  while  young  ;  by  so  doins, 
they  will  either  of  them  acquire  strength  enough 
for  a  fence  in  six  years,  after  planting,  if  then 
plashed.  And  to  show  the  effect  of  neglect,  I 
shall  note  a  circumstance  of  moving  a  Newcastle 
t  orn  hedge,  the  next  year  after  planting,  from  na- 
tive quicks  taken  out  of  waste  ground,  some  of 
them  small.  Having  altered  my  plan  of  division, 
this  was  taken  up  and  planted  in  another  place. 
Last  spring,  (1819)  beingin  search  of  some  stocks, 
to  fill  a  small  gap  in  one  hedge,  I  found  some 
chance  quicks  in  the  place  I  moved  the  hedge  from, 
after  one  year's  standing,  and  they  were  not  thicker 
at  the  root  than  a  common  goose  quill,  although 
they  had  been  eighteen  years  planted,  and  growing 
on  a  gravelly  mill-race  bank,  covered  with  grass, 
but  never  cultivated,  nor  the  grass  taken  from  the 
roots.  It  shows  what  slow  progress,  when  neg- 
lected in  culture  ;  this  was  what  might  becal'  •!  a 
poor  gravelly  bank,  yet  covered  with  grass.  The 
thorn  seemed  lively  in  its  appearance,  and  grew 
after  transplanting.  It  shows  also  the  strong  in 
clination  to  live  under  every  circumstance,  after 
the  first  year  from  seedlings. 

I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  knowing  a  thorn  to 
decline  or  die,  unless  there  was  a  manifest  enemy 
present. 


and  am  so  far  down  James  river  in  prosecution  of 
my  arduous  duties.  Thomas  Moore,  my  able  and 
respected  colleague,  has  proceeded  westward  to 
finish  the  examination  of  ground  for  a  road  between 
the  mouth  of  Dunlaps  creek,  and  the  great  falls 
of  Kanawha  So  far  as  be  and  I  had  proceeded  to- 
gether in  this  examination,  we  were  encouraged  to 
hope  that  ground  might  he  found  between  those  im- 
portant points  for  a  good  road,  not  exceeding  the 
distance  of  90  miles,  and  no  where  exceeding  the 
grade  of  ~>  degrees  of  acclivity  or  declivity.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  this  hope  may  be  disap- 
pointed, as  the  examination  is  not  yet  complete. 

I  have  now  but  a  few  minutes,  to  state  soma 
general  results  from  our  survey,  I  cannot  go  into 
details  The  distances  from  each  other  and  ele- 
vation above  tide  water,  of  sundry  places,  are  as 

follows  : 

Miles.  Ps.  Above  tidt 
James  river  at  the  mouth  of  Craigs  creek  925feet 
To  the  mouth  of  John's  creek  4S  300 

Craig's  creek,  at  the  mouth  of' John's 

creek  1270— 

To  the   highest  spring  tributary  to 

Craig's  creek  3  266 

Elevation  of  this  spring  2498 — 

To  the  lowest  point  on  the  dividing 

ridge  0  116 

Klevation  of  the  said  point  2551 — 

To  the  nearest  stream   tributary  to 

Sinking  creek  0  98 

Elevation  of  the  said  stream  2509 — 

To  the  mouth  of  Sinking  creek  34  51 

New  river  at  the  mouth  of  Sinking 

creek  1585 — 

From  the  mouth  of  Craig's  creek  to 

the  mouth  of  Sinking  creek  92  191 

Jackson  s  river  at  the  mouth  of  Dun- 
lap  s  creek  1238— 
To  the  lowest  point  on  the  dividing 

ridge  16  69 

Elevation  of  that  point  2478— 

To  Ihe  mouth  of  Howard's  creek         12 
Greenbrier   river   at  the    mouth   of 

Howard's  creek  1640— 

To  the  mouth  of  Greenbrier  river        49  287 
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Internal  Improvement. 

IBOM   TI1F.     RICHMOND   ENaUIRER. 
TO  THE   EDITOR. 

WESTERN  CO  VlMUNICATlON. 
The  following  very  interesting  article  is  extrac' 
ed  from  the    last  letter  of  Mr.  Isaac  Briggs,  i, En- 
gineer)  to   Mr.  Peyton,  Secretary  to  the    Board 
of  Public  Works. 

Pattonsbiirg;  Va.  9th.  Mo   21,  1819- 

1  arrived  here  this   niQfni ng,  from  a  laborious 
tour  on  the  mountains  and  the  western  waters, 


On  New  river  and  Kanawha 
From  the  mouth  of  Sinking  creek  to 

the  moot!]  of  Greenbrier  55     53 

New  river  at  the  mouth  of     Greenbrier 
To  Bowyer's  Ferry  46   130 

New  river  at  Bowyer's  Ferry 
To  Kanawha  at  the  foot  of  the  Great 

Falls  20  240 


1333T 


930— 


t- 


122   108 

Kanawha  river  just  below  the  G  Falls  589 — 
To  the  mouth  of  Kanawha  river            94 

Ohio  river  at  the  mouth  of  Kanawha  481 — 

From  the  24th  of  May  to  the  18th  of  August, 
tiere  were  levelled  with  one  instrument  and  sur- 
veyed 293  miles,  266  miles  of  rivers  and  creeks, 
and  27,  twice  across  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

Li  the  year  1816,  the  Engineers  employed  by 
the  state  of  New  York  found  the  surface  of  Lake 
Erie  to  be  564  feet  higher  than  tide  water  at 
Albany.  If  then  we  assume  as  a  fact,  which 
appears  to  be  quite  reasonable,  that,  the  average 
height  of  the  tide,  is,  at  Albany,  at  Richmond, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  same 
level  ,  Lake  i^rie  is  only  S3  feet  iiigher  thao  the 
Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  tiie  Kanawha,  and  from  that 
point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  nearly  2000 
miles,  there  is  a  fall  of  only  481  feet  I  ofien 
coote  opiate,  with  enthusiasm,  ihe  numerous  beau- 
tiful and  placid  rivers   of  the  West,  so  admirably 
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adapted  to  an  easy  and  cheap  intercourse,  with  a 
little  improvement  by  industry  and  art. 

I  ascertained  mathematically  the  height  of  a 
part  of  Pond  mountain,  a  branch  of  the  Allegha- 
ny, and  afterwards  obtained  a  comparative  esti- 
mate, the  best  in  my  power,  of  the  elevation  of 
the  Pond  and  of  the  highest  knob  above  the  point 
observed  ;  the  result  of  these  observations  and  es- 
timate is, 

That  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  Pond  is 
above  tide  water  3860  feet  ;  and  the  Bald  Knob, 
or  highest  point  41  GO  feet. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Isaac  Briggs,  En- 
gineer, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works  (received  yesterday,)   dated, 

PATTONSBURG,    9    MO.    23,     1819. 

"The  day  before  yesterday,  I  wrote  to  thee,  in 
much  haste,  and  being  detained  here  by  rainy  wea- 
ther, affords  me  another  opportunity.  On  reflec- 
tion, I  fear  I  have  committed  a  mistake,  in  sum- 
ming up  distances  ;  however,  as  I  kept  no  copy  of 
my  former  letter,  I  am  not  absolutely  certain.  Be 
pleased  to  examine  the  distances  in  that  letter,  and, 
if  necessary,  correct  them  by  the  following1.  The 
elevations  above  tide  water  are  all  right. 

Miles.Poles. 
From  the  mouth  of  Craig's   Creek    (May 

24)  to  the  mouth  of  Sinking  creek 
From  the  mouth  of  Dunlap's  creek  to  the 

mouth  of  Greenbrier  river 
From  the  mouth  of  Sinking  creek,  on  New 

river,  to  the  mouth  of  Greenbrier  river 
From  the  mouth  of  Greenbrier  to  Bow- 

yer's  Ferry 
From  Bowyer's  Ferry  to,  and  including 

the  Great  Falls  of  Kanawha 
Kanawha  river  from  the   Great  Falls   to 

its  mouth  (August  13) 
The  whole  distance  levelled  with  one  in- 
strument, and  surveyed  from  May  24 

to  August  13,   1819 


92 


55       58 


46     130 


to     240 


94 


387        15 


360 
27 


15 


Rivers  and  creeks 

Twice  across  the  Alleghany  mountains 

Whole  distance  as  before  387  '' 

[The  only  variation  between  the  letters  is  as  to  the 
"  summing  up,"  at  the  foot — the  preliminary  items  are 
all  the  same. — Editor  Enquirer.] 

It  is  now  contemplated  to  open  a  canal  between 
JVew-  York  and  Philadelphia,  by  way  of  the  Ra- 
ritan  and  Delaware  rivers.  We  have  long  won- 
dered why  this  enterprize,  as  well  as  that  of  a  ca- 
nal from  Barnstable  to  Buzzard's  Bay  ;  and  ano- 
ther from  the  Delaware  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
have  not  been  opened.  A  moment's  reflection,  it 
has  appeared  to  us,  would  not  only  point  out  their 
practicability  ;  but,  beyond  the  public  good,  the 
immense  profits  that  would  accrue  to  such  indivi- 
duals, as  should  embark  their  property  in  the  un- 
dertaking. Patriotism,  as  well  as  private  interest, 
would  seem  to  stimulate  the  accomplishment  of 
these  important  objects. 


uninteresting  to  yon,  to  know  what  is  doing  here 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work.  I 
must  first  give  you  a  general  outline  of  the  plan 
that  you  may  know  what  portion  of  the  work  is  ex- 
ecuted. It  is  contemplated  to  build  on  each  side 
of  a  lawn  about  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  on  a 
beautiful  eminence,  a  range  of  buildings,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  professors  and  students. 
There  are  to  be  five  pavilions  on  each  side,  from 
60  to  100  feet  apart ;  each  pavilion  has  a  lecture 
room  and  four  or  6ve  other  rooms  for  the  use  of 
the  professor.  The  intervals  between  the  pavilions 
are  filled  up  with  dormitories  sufficiently  large  for 
two  students  to  each.  About  thirty  dormitories, 
on  each  side  of  the  lawn,  will  fill  up  the  intervals 
between  the  pavilions.  Gardens  will  be  laid  oft' at 
the  back  of  the  pavilions,  running  back  to  a  street 
about  250  feet  from  the  lawn  and  parellel  to  it. 
On  the  back  streets,  boarding  houses  and  other 
dormitories  will  be  erected.  The  lawn  will  be 
handsomely  improved,  by  planting  trees  and  sod- 
diiiT  it.  It  will  be  terminated  on  the  north  end 
by  a  large  circular  building,  and  remain  open  to 
the  south  for  any  additional  buildings,  that  may  be 
found  necessary  hereafter.  So  much  for  the  gene- 
ral plan. — Now  for  what  is  executed  Two  pa- 
vilions are  nearly  completed,  they  are  of  the  very 
best  materials,  and  the  workmanship  is  well  ex- 
ecuted, and  finished  externally  with  great  taste. 
One  of  them  has  a  very  rich  Corinthian  entabla- 
ture ;  the  other  finished  agreeably  to  the  lenic  or- 
der. All  the  pavilions  are  to  have  porticoes  in 
front,  and  a  colonnade  in  front  of  the  dormitories, 
so  that  the  students  can  go  to  any  lecture  room 
under  cover.  The  buildings  will  be  all  finished 
agreeably  to  the  different  orders  of  Architecture. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  four  other  pavilions, 
with  the  intermediate  dormitories  are  now  going 
on,  and  it  is  expected,  one  or  two  more  will  be 
put  up  this  fall,  if  the  weather  is  favorable.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  funds  of  this  insti- 
tution are  so  slender  ;  the  subscribers,  I  under 
stand,  pay  but  little,  and  the  donation  of  the  state 
will  not  go  far  towards  completing  the  establish- 
ment. It  must  therefore  be  protracted  for  some 
years,  if  aid  is  not  granted  from  some  source  or 
other,  and  where  can  we  look  but  to  the  legislature! 
It  will  rest  entirely  with  the  next  Assembly  to  say, 
whether  this  important  state  institution,  (that  will 
not  only  save  thousands  that  are  carried  out  of  the 
state  for  the  education  of  Virginians,  but  in  all 
probability  will  bring  thousands  from  our  sister 
states  to  the  south  and  west,)  shall  be  finished  with 
expedition,  or  drag  on  heavily  for  years  to  come. 
With  sufficient  funds  the  buildings  could  all  be 
completed  the  next  year." — Enquirer. 


The  scene  explored  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
from  its  having  been,  in  ancient  times,  the  grand 
emporium  for  the  rich  products  of  the  East  In- 
dies. It  is  now  of  less  consequence  than  it  was 
before  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  But  still  the  trade  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  of  the  Levant  is  deemed,  by  the  principal 
powers  in  Europe,  a  trade  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. Strange  to  tell,  among  the  various  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world,  America  alone  total- 
ly neglects  it.  Our  merchants  have  not  followed 
it,  because,  according  to  the  cu»t9in  of  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  they  would  be  obliged  to  trade  un- 
der the  protection  of  some  ambassador  there  ;  and 
their  pride  as  Americans  naturally  leads  them  to 
disdain  any  other  protection  than  that  of  their  own 
country. 

It  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  that  statesmen 
as  well  as  merchants,  can  do  justice  to  the  work 
only  by  an  attentive  perusal. 

The  question  which  this  valuable  memoir  natu- 
rally presented  to  my  mind,  at  once,  was  this  ; 
How  long  shall  our  proud  flag  be  expelled  from  the 
Black  Sea,  or  be  compelled  to  bow  for  protection 
to  some  foreign  ambassador  ? 

[Degrand's  Report. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  deep  interest  we  feel  in  this  institution  in- 
duces us  to  give  the  following  description  of  the 
buildings,  from  a  letter 

to  the   editor — dated 

Charlottesville,   Sept.  22. 
"  As  you  are  as  well  as  myself  a  warm  friend  to 
the  University  of  Virginia,  it  will  perhaps  not  be 


LITERARY. 

A  work  on  the  Black  Sea  has  lately  appeared. 
U  is  from  the  pen  of  Gen.  II.  A.  S.  Dearborn, 
the  Collector  of  our  Customs.  It  opens  to  view 
an  immense  country,  abounding  in  resources,  both 
on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  those  of 
the  Danube,  the  Don,  and  the  other  great  rivers 
which  empty  into  it,  and  into  the  sea  of  AzorT.  It 
gives  a  great  deal  of  other  information  on  the  im- 
portant and  lucrative  trade  of  the  Levant. 

lis  preface  is  characteristic.  It  shows  at  once 
the  author  to  be  a  man  of  genius.  The  whole 
work  bespeaks  aloud  his  great  research  and  patient 
I  investigation. 


Mr.  Skinner, — A  poor  woman  called  on  me 
yesterday,  soliciting  some  help.  She  informed 
me,  that  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  four  years 
ago,  herself,  ber  son,  and  three  little  daughters, 
had  earned  a  comfortable  living  in  one  of  our  cot- 
ton factories  ;  but  that  from  the  badness  of  the 
times,  the  owners  of  the  establishment  could  nei- 
ther sell  the  goods  on  hand,  nor  procure  money 
to  purchase  more  cotton  ;  and  were  of  course 
obliged  to  discharge  almost  the  whole  of  their 
people  ;  that  she  and  her  family  were  very  willing 
to  woik  at  any  thing  they  could  do,  but  could  find 
none,  and  were  reduced  to  absolute  want. 

This  is  a  far  more  melancholy  tale,  than  the 
death  of  the  merino  sheep.  What  !  people  re- 
duced to  absolute  distress,  in  this  country,  for  want 
of  employment,  where  so  much  is  to  be  done, 
where  the  constant  labour  of  millions  is  wanted 
for  ages,  to  bring  it  to  national  perfection  ! — Out 
of  employment  in  cotton  factories,  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  which  is  produced  in  such  abundance  at 
home,  and  now  exported  for  a  trifle  to  other  coun- 
tries, where  thousands  are  kept  in  employment,  by 
manufacturing  it  for  our  use.  What  would  we 
think  of  the  man,  who  kept  the  members  of  his 
own  family  idle  and  starving,  while  he  employed 
others,  and  paid  them  for  doing  the  work  of  his 
own  ?  Would  he  not  be  reckoned  insane  ?  And 
where  lies  the  difference  between  a  nation  and  a 
family,  acting  the  same  part  ?  Or  is  that  to  be 
styled  wisdom  in  a  nation,  which  would  be  pro- 
nounced madness  in  a  single  family  ? 

From  the  quantity  of  manufactured  articles  im- 
ported yearly  into  the  United  States,  it  wonld  be 
easy  to  show,  that  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  are  daily  employed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, working  for  us  ;  and  that  too,  on  raw 
materials,  which  our  own  does,  or  can  yield  as 
plentifully,  and  of  as  good  quality,  as  any  other. 
Yet,  we  are  daily  called  upon  to  extend  relief  to 
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TROLIFIC    VINE. 

-Augusta,   Georgia,  September  25. 
We  published  in  a   former  paper,  an  account  of 
the  uumber  of  squashes  gathered  from  a  vine,  the 
produce   of  a  single    seed   in   the  garden  of    Mr 
Searle  of  this  place.     It  may  be  recollected  that 
the  vine  had  yielded  to  the 


persons  of  both  sexss,  who  are  as  able  and  veil 
ling  to  work  for  their  living,  as  those  of  any  other' 
nation.  Charity  sbouid  be^in  at  home  ;  and  the 
most  important  species  of  it  is,  to  find  employment 
for  all  who  are  able  to  work.  Where  then  the 
policy,  where  the  humanity,  of  extending  tin's  kind 
of  charity,  so  abundantly,  to  foreign  nation,  to 
the  neglect  to  the  ruin  of  the  industrious  poor 
among  ourselves  ?  Are  our  widows  and  orphans 
to  want  employment  and  food,  or  be  fed  by  the 
cold  hand  of  charity,  in  order  that  thousands,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  may  have  work, 
food,  and  raiment  ?  Are  our  most  ingenious  fel- 
low citizens,  to  languish  for  want  of  employment, 
that  the  foreign  artificers  in  iron  and  steel  ware, 
in  porceain  and  in  grass,  may  be   encouraged  andl 

rewarded  ?     Is  it  with   this    view,   that  even    the  nourishing  as  at  any  previous  period,  but  was   soon 
ramrods,  for  the  small  arms  of  the  United  States,ja'ter  attacked  by  insects,  by  which  in  a  few  days 


3 1st  July.     - 

- 

775  squashes. 

Gathered  August  9, 

- 

325 

16, 

- 

250 

23, 

- 

375 

30, 

. 

350 

September  15, 

- 

140 

Total,  2215 
At  the  last  gathering  but  one,  the  vine  looked  as 


are  imported  from  abroad  ?     Will  any  say,  or  dare 
to  say,  that  our  genius  for  the  mechanics  and  the 
useful  arts,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  any  other  nation 
on  the   globe  ?     Or  that   we  have  not  the  mate 
rials   for    those  articles,  and   ot   many  others,   in 
as  great  abundance  and  perfection,  as  any  of  those 
have,  from    whom  we  receive   them  ?     Finally,   I 
would  ask,  are    the   extensive  capitals,  em'iarked 
in    manufactures,  by   the  real  friends  of  our  coun 
try,  and    the  large  establishments  they  have  erect 
ed,  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  accommodation  of  rich 
and    poor   in  other  countries  ?     If  so,    our  hopes, 
and  the  hopes  of  our  poor  are  vain,  and  our  disease 
incurable.  COG1TATIVUS. 


Occasional  Extracts. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 


t  was  destroyed.  The  squashes  gathered,  aver 
aged  48  weight  for  every  hundred  iu  number,  which 
was  nearly  half  a  pound  each.  Those  conver- 
sant with  such  subjects,  can  determine,  whether  or 
not  the  vine,  in  this  inatauce,  was  more  than  ordi 
narily  prolific. 

In  the  same  garden,  a  water-melon  vine,  from  a 
single  seed,  produced  380  weight  water-melons  : 
the  melons  separately  weighed  from  12  to  34  1-2 
Pounds.  Geo.  Mv. 


irnns  s?iv ?! mwiii 


KALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    OCTOBER    8,     1820. 

the  S. 


OC/*  The  proceedings  ot  the  S.  Carolina  Agncultu 
ral  Society,  commenced  in  tins  number,  will  be  linished 
in  our  next.  We  return  our  thanks  to  the  friend 
who  furnished  them  for  publication,  as  they  will  give 
additional  interest  and  more  permanent  value  to  this 
volume  of  the  American  Farmer. 


Penn-Yan,  September  14. 
Mr.  Abraham  Townsend,  who  resides  near  this 
village,  last  week  sent  us  a  corn  stalk,  which  he 
states  to  be  but  92  days  from  the  seed,  and  which 
measured  in  length,  thirteen  feet  and  four  inches, 
and  eight  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  stock  to  an 

ear.  

Rickmond  Va    Sept.   1  _ 
The  largest    Peach    I  remember  ever  to  have 


If  you  should  publish  the  following  Cure  for  the\seex>,  was  purchased  at  the  Market-house,  by  a 
Pleurisy,  in  your  valuable  paper,  I  am  under  the  im-)gentleman  of  this  city,  on  Wednesday  morning 
press.on,  that  the  benefit  will  be  very  extensive,  and;]ast.      It  measures  eleven  inches  round,  and  weiVbs 

it    being-  an    Indian   cure,    I    am   convinced   that   it  ,on  „„n„oe       TV.;.   „....,.-.,..   — i._...i   r __?_ 

is  not  generally  known,  therefore  I  submit  to  you  the 
following'  correct  receipt.       A  Friend  to  the  people. 

A  CURE  FOR  THE   PLEURISY. 


Take  three  or  four  pounds  of  the  nettle  root,* 
and  after  washing  and  beating  it,  boil  it  with  two 
gallons  of  hydrant,  rain,  or  river  water,  until  it 
is  reduced  to  one  gallon  ;  then  strain  it  through  a 
cloth,  and  sweeten  it  with  molasses.  Take  a  pint 
of  it  every  ten  miDutes,  as  warm  as  it  can  be 
drank.  The  patient  must  be  well  covered  in  bed, 
or  the  effect  might  be  attended  with  the  most  se- 
rious consequences. 

The  above  directions,  if  strictly  attended  to, 
will  cure  the  pleurisy  in  ten  hours  or  less. 

•The  nettle  and  thistle  are  different  things.  The 
Editor  supposes  the  writer  means  the  nettle,  well  known 
in  the  country  for  the  burning  sensation  produced  b^ 
it,  notwithstanding  its  inoffensive  appearance. 


REMARKABLE    PRODUCE. 

We  are  assured  the  following  is  the  product  of  a 
sinele  pumpkin  seed,  grown  the  present  season,  in 
Herkimer,  New-York. 

From  one  seed, 

Length  of  vine  and  branches, 

W  eight  of  pumpkins. 

Weight  of  vine, 


50  pumpkins 
730  feet. 
4344  lbs. 
136  do. 


Weight  of  pumpkins  and  vine,  570i  do. 


ten  ounces  This  one  was  selected  from  a  num 
ber  of  others,  very  little  inferior  to  it  in  size. 
It  grew  upon  the  Meadow  Bridges  plantation, 
formerly  the  property  of  Mr  Lewis  Trueheart, 
now  of  Jervas  Storrs,  Esq.  within  six  miles  of 
this  city.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of 
its  present  owner,  (to  whom  it  was  politely  ojven 
by  the  gentleman  that  purchased  it,)  to  preserve  it 
in  spirits,  and  deposit  it  in  the  Museum,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  curious.  When  the  unfavoura- 
bleness  of  the  season,  to  the  growth  of  the  arti- 
cle, is  considered,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer,  that 
under  other  circumstances,  it  would  have  attained 
to  a  much  larger  size.  But  it  does  not  require 
the  assistance  of  conjecture,  to  add  t  >  the  novelty 
of  its  size.  It  is  certainly  a  very  uncommon  pro- 
duction of  the  kind.  Q. 

GRAND  AQUEDUCT  IN  NEW-YORK. 

A  number  of  spirited  gentlemen  of  New-York, 
among  whom  were  the  Slayor  of  the  city  Dr 
Mitchell,  and  Gen.  Swift,  have  lately  examined 
the  sources  of  the  river  Bronx,  about  30  miles 
distance  from  the  metropolis,  and  found  them 
abundant  in  water,  uncommon'y  fine,  transparent, 
and  healthy  ;  they  therefore  recommend  its  intro- 
duction into  the  city  ;  which,  they  are  of  opinion. 
may  be  effected  at  an  expense  the  citizens  would 
heeilully  pay,  in  consideration  of  the  immense 
benefit,  they  would  thereby  enjoy. 


BALTIMORE  MANUFACTORIES. 
The  Aurora  of  the  fifth  inst.  contains  the  Report  of 
the  citizens  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
friendly  to  American  Manufactures.  We  shall  publish 
the  whole  Report,  unless  it  shall  have  been  through 
other  journals  so  extensively  circulated,  as  to  render 
it  unnecessary.  In  the  mean  time,  we  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  of  Baltimore,  to  the  follow- 
ing, one  amongst  other  Resolutions  adopted  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

"  Ilesolved,  that  it  bt  earnestly  recommended  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston,  New-York,  Baltimore.  tVdmington, 
Pittsburgh .  and  all  other  places,  where  industry  isparaU 
"  ized,  to  appoint  committees  to  make  inquiry  into  the  rise, 
"  progress,  and  decline  of  their  manufactures,  respective- 
"  ly,  in  order  to  lay  the  result  before  Congress  at  their 
"  next  session,  so  as  to  enable  that  body  fully  to  apftre- 
*'  date  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  existing  policy 
"  and  to  apply  an  adequate  remedy." 

We  have  great  doubts  whether  this  call  on  the  man- 
ufacturers of  Baltimore,  will  be  answered.  As  far  back 
as  May  last,  we  expressly  solicited  information  as  to 
the  capital  invested,  and  the  former  and  present  con- 
dition and  prospects,  of  all  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, in  this  district,  and  a  statement  as  to  the  mode 
and  extent  of  encouragement,  which  it  might  be 
thought  expedient  to  ask  from  the  national  legislature. 
Our  call  has  never  been  answered,  notwithstanding 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  these  establish- 
ments are,  some  of  them,  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
others  but  heaps  of  mouldering  ruins. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  public  spi- 
rit of  the  whole  country  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  -an  ap- 
palling indifference  on  many  subjects  of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  nation,  appears  to  pervade  the  community. 
In  Baltimore,  we  fear,  more  especially,  the  spring  of 
enterprize  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  long  and  almost 
hopeless  langour  and  relaxation,  if  it  be  not  entirely 
broken. 

The  great  question— How  far  any  particular  branch 
of  national  industry,  should  be  encouraged  by  positive 
statutory  provisions  in  its  favour;  is  one  whereof  we 
have  not  the  presumption  to  pretend  to  be  masters— it 
s  one  which  has  employed,  and  confounded,  older  and 
much  wiser  heads  than  our9.  But  viewing  it  as  we 
are  wont  to  do  most  things,  by  the  exercise  of  plain 
common  sense  ;  it  does  not  seem  to  require  much  spe- 
culation or  philosophical  research  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion, that,  that  is  a  bad  system  of  policv  under 
which  the  following  course  and  state  of  things  occurs. 
For  example — 2  puunds  of  merino  washed  wool  will 
make  one  yard  of  broad  cloth— Those  two  pounds  of 
wool  are  brought  here  by  an  agent  of  John  Bull,  from 
farmer  Owings  for  1  50,  and  shipped  to  England.  En- 
glish people  go  to  work  on  it,  and  presently  John  Bull 
sends  this  wool  back  again  in  the  shape  of  a  yard  of 
broad  cloth,  and  sells  it  to  Farmer  Owings  and  his 
neighbours  for  eleven  dollars — and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  manufac- 
tured article,  has  been  pocketed  by  those  who  are  both 
by  inclination  and  interest  our  worst  enemies. 


As  to  the  prices  of  Country  Produce  in  this  market, 
at  this  time  we  have  little  to  communicate.  Tobacco 
is  dull  The  demand  is  principally  for  the  finest  quali- 
ties for  the  Bremen  market,  and  there  is  little  of  that 
quality  for  sale  here  at  present  WHEAT  may  be 
quoted.  Red,  at  $1  10  to  1  1?  ,  White.  $  1  15  to  1  18— 
RYE,  52  to  55  cts — OATS,  45  to  50  cts  -CORN,  63 
to  63  cts  —  Wagon  flour,  $6— Whiskey,  41  cts. 


tCJF*  'he  Editor  repeats,  thai  fiom  persons  not  re- 
siding in  Maryland,  North  Carolina  notes  will  be  re- 
ceived at  par  for  this  paper. 

gey  Subscriptions  wilt  not  be  received  for  this  pa- 
per for  less  than  12  months. 
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ARTICi.ES. 


IrER 

CUT 


Iretail  prices 


-     lb. 


box 


-    lb. 


qtl. 

bbl. 


bb). 


cask 
bush 
lb. 


BEEF,  Northern  mess  ^ 

No  1.  -  -    ^-   wholesale 

No  2.    -    -       S 
Bacon, 

Butter,  Ferkin,    wholesale. 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        .... 
Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  o  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 

No.  2,     i 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers, 
Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  o  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  - 

middlings, 
rye, 
Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned, 
Flax,       - 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard, 
Leather,  soal,  «> 

Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti," 
FORK,  mess  or  lstquality, 
prime      2d     do. 
cargo      S<1    do. 
Plaster, 

ground     ... 
Rice,  -       - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proofgal 
peachy    4th  proof 
apple,      1st  proof 
Gin,  Holland,        1st  proof 
do.  4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 
Kuin,  Jamaica,  - 

American,    1st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

Soap,  American,  ,vhite,      -        -    lb. 

do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,  N.  Orleans,     - 
loaf,  ... 

lump,  ... 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.      middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do.  ... 

TEAS,  Bohea, 

Souchong,       ... 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed,     - 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
6kinner's,  -       • 
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A   SUMMARY  OF   THE    PROGRESS   OF  THE  ARTS 

IX  FRANCE. 

Compiled  for  the  Democratic     Press,  from   J\i. 

Chaptal^s  Comparison  between  the  Industry  of 

Vra>ce,in  \7S9,  and  1819. 

In  1789,   the  French   imported  Cotton  Goods  to 

the  amount  of    26  millions  of  francs;     in   1812, 

one  million  and  a  half. 

The  Cachemire  Shawls  of  M.  Ternaux  are 
fully  equal  to  those  of  India.  The  Angola  goats, 
imported  lately,  promise  new  facilities  to  this  ma- 
nufacture. 

The  manufactures  of  Linen  and  Silk  have  been 
wonderfully  improved  of  late  yeats  :  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  Mr.  Douglass,  invited  into  France,  by 
M.  Chaptal  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  all  the  manufactures  depending  on  spin- 
ning and   weaving. 

'f  he  establishments  of  the  manufacture  of  Che- 
mical .Articles  now  excel  the  English,  both  in 
quality  and  price. 

The  art  of  Bleaching,  both  with  and  without 
the  aid  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  has  been  cairied  to 
the  highest  perfection,  not  only  or.  linen  and  cot- 
ton, but  on  the  pulp  of  paper.  In  this  way,  co- 
lors are  not  only  discharged,  but  paper  is  also  co- 
lored now  with  the  most  beautiful  tints,  at  a  cheap 
rate. 

Distillation  has  been  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion by  the  improvements  of  Messrs.  Chaptal. 
Argand, and  Edward  Adam.  The,  first  improved 
the  form  of  the  still,  by  diminishing  its  depth  in 
proportion  to  its  capacity  ;  the  latter  saved  fuel 
by  his  mode  of  heating  the  wash,  and  condens 
ng  the  spirit  of  various  strengths  by  a  singl 
operation. 

During  the  revolution,  the  art  of  making  Tine 
gar  for  the  table,  for  manufactures,  and  for  med< 
cine,  by  distilling  wood  and  clarifying  the  pyro 
igneous  acid,  has  been  so  improved  as  to  supply 
i  eat  part  of  the  consumption  of  this  article  at  flu 
est  tables  of  Paris. 

The  art  of  chemically  purifying  Water  ,  by  th- 
improvement  of  filters,  not  merely  in  the  tnecha 
oical  construction,  but  in  the  chemical  addition* 
that  precipitate  the  impurities  of  watei  have  <•- 
s.  ntially  contributed,  of  late  years,  to  health  and  to 
comfort. 

The  art  of  extracting  the  finest  and  most  nour- 
ishing of  Soups  from  the  gelatine,  contained  in 
hones,  were  brought    to    great    perfection,  by  M 

Cadet  de  V'aux, ,  and   the   art  of  Preserving 

meat,  fruit,  vegetabl  s,  and  milk,  perfectly  good 
ior  years,  by  the  process  of  M.  Apput,  is  also  a 
present  from  Philosophy  to  Society. 

The  expeditious  mode  of  Tanning,  of  M.  de 
Seguin,  is  indeed  only  expedient  upon  urgent  oc- 
casions ;  but  the  theory  of  tunning  has  wondei  full} 
improved  the  practice  of  it,  by  applying  to  this 
art  the  anatomy  of  the  skin,  and  the  chemical 
changes  that  take  place  in  it  during  the  operation 
of  tanning. 

In  France,  for  some  years  past,  Paper  has 
been  manufactured  of  any  indefinite  length. 

The  memoir  of  M.   Monge,  on    the  process  ol 
felting,  has  greatly  improved  the  Hat  manufacture. 
The  Metallurgy  of  Prance,  now,  in  all  its  bran 
ci  ps,  equals  the  English. 

In  Porcelain  the  French  excel,  at  present,  al 
Europe. 


The  Stone  Engraving  of  M.     de  Lestayrie  is 
aily  improving,  and  promises  tj  afford  every    sci- 
entific work,  requiring  plates,  at  much  lower  pri- 
ces than  formerly. 


SPEED    THE    PLOUGH. 

During  the  following  month,  there  will  be  exhi- 
bited throughout  the  New-England  states,  the  An- 
nual Festival  of  the  Warmers,  which  consists  in 
Cattle  Shows,  exhibitions  of  Machinery,  Manu- 
factures, and  Ploughing  Matches.  In  almost  every 
county  in  Massachusetts,  there  are  Societies  esta- 
blished for  the  improvement  ami  encouragement  of 
these  objects:  which,  being  liberally  endowed, 
give  a  wonderful  spring  to  enterprize,  industry, 
and  talent.  The  exhibition  at  Brighton,  will  take 
place  on  the  12  and  13  Oct.  \_See  page  219] 
and  it  is  expected  there  will  be  on  the  spot,  a  finer 
show  of  cattle  and  manufactures,  and  a  greater 
display  of  agricultural  art  and  ingenuity,  than  has 
ever  been  seen  in  this  country. 


Much  interest  has  been  recently  exciled  on  the 
subject  of  Vatrimony.  n  the  community  of  lihode 
Island.     It  is  not,    perhaps,  generally  understood, 
that  the  laws  recognize  this   as  a   civil    institution 
altogether.     Until  the  year  1733,  none   but  civil 
Ulcers  were  authorized  to  sanction  marriage  con- 
tacts ;    in  that  year,   the  authority  was   extended 
to  ministers  and  elders  of  churches,  as  a  matter  of 
onvenience  merely. — Prov.  Pat. 


UPPER    JIMLBORO'   JOCKEY  CLUB   RACES. 

WILL  commence  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  Octo- 
ber next  on  which  day  a  purse  will  be  rust 
for,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Washington 
Jockey  Club,  4  miles  and  repeat,  for  all  ages. 

On  the  following  day.  a  purse  will  be  run  for,  3 
niles  and  repeat,  for  all  ages. 

On  the  third  day,  a  purse  will  he  run  for,  2  miles 
ind  repeat,   for  three  and  four  years  olds  only. 

N  B.  The  members  of  the  c!uh  are  requested 
to  meet  at  Upper  Malboro'  on  the  evening  previous 
to  the  race. 

The  ground  is  solely  under  the  regulation  of  the 
.'iub.     The  purses  will  be  as  respectable  as  usual. 

Upper  Marlboro',  Snpt.  25. 


A  BALL 

Will  be  given  at  Upper  Marlboro',  on  Tuesday 
evening  the  12th  inst.  Tickets  can  be  had  at  Mr. 
K.empe's  bar,  or  by  application  to  the  Managers. 

Upper  Marlboro',  Oct.  5. 


g^The  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety in  Prince  George's  County,  will  be  held  at  Upper 
Vlalboro'  on  the  third  Monday  in  this  Month.  Mem- 
bers and  visitors  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend. 

A.'W.  FREUSS,   Stc'ry. 
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[Caramunicaied  for  publication  in  Ihe  American  Farmer.] 

AN  ADDRESS, 

Delivered  before  the  South  Carol'um  JgrkuVural  So- 
ciety at  their  anniversary  meeting,  lielrl  in  Columbia, 
on  ihe  Sth  of  ltecember,  18 IS,  by  William  R  Davie, 
F.sq.  president  of  the  society  ;  together  with  the 
report  of  the  curators  for  the  preceding  j  ear. 

(Continued  from  No.  28— p  219  ] 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  in  connexion 
with  the  immediate  interests  of  the  farmer,  is  (he  rais- 
ing the  slock.  Every  man  must  have  observed  Ihe  ra- 
pid diminution,  as  well  as  depreciation,  of  this  valua- 
ble article  within  the  last  fifteen  years  It  is  true,  that 
the  natural  range  is  considerably  abridged  in  some 
places,  but  the  diminution  is  general.  The  all  absord- 
ing  influence  of  the  cotton  culture,  has  principally 
eo  tributed  to  produce  this  detfect  in  our  rural  econo- 
my. It  is  true,  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  plan- 
tations and  labour,  is  appropriated  lo  this  interesting 
its'  le,  which  contributes  little  to  the  support  of  stock  ; 
yet,  on  every  farm,  much  may  be  done  from  the  very 
offal  of  our  crops  to  promote  this  important  object  ; 
imitating  the  economy  of  nature,  by  which  nothing  is 
permitted  to  be  wasted,  and  every  thing  compelled  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  life  in  some  mode  or 
other.  I  wish  it  was  in  my  powe  to  state  the  aggre- 
gate, amount  of  the  sums  drawn  from  this  state  for 
the  necessary  supplies  of  pork  and  beef,  all  of  which 
might  be  saved  by  proper  management,  and  added  to 
the  active  capital  of  the  planter.  This  subject  as- 
sumes a  more  serious  aspect,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  stock  furnish  those  means,  which  mu-t  form  a 
part  of  your  improving  system.  It  is  highly  impor 
taut  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  country,  that 
it  should  be  received  as  a  maxim  in  our  husbandry 
that  every  plantation  can  raise  or  otherwise  supply  a 
sufficiency  of  manure  for  its  own  support  and  im 
provement.  In  Europe  much  is  procured  from  the 
towns  in  aid  of  that  produced  on  the  farm — here  we 
have  the  woods  and  swamps,  and  much  rich  alluvial, 
now  useless  soil,  along  the  sides  of  every  river,  creek, 
an!  'irook  But  however  abundant  other  resource* 
m3y  be,  slock  are  every  where  considered  as  the  great 
and  indispensable  means  of  effecting  this  important 
end  :  and  the  farm  or  fold  yard  must  make  a  part  of 
every  well  planned  system  of  improvement  Deeply 
im  ressed,  therefore,  with  its  importance  to  our  sue-  I 
cess,  I  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  this  interesting 
part  of  our  duty  to  pour  serious  attention  ;  the  means  ' 
used  by  other  societies  have  been  cattle  shows  and 
premiums  ;  permit  me  to  add  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation,  and  the  animating  example  of  the  members  j 
of  this  society. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grasses  naturally  connects  ! 
itself  with  this  part  of  our  general  plan  of  improve- 
ment, aid  I  am  happy  to  be  authorized  to  say,  from 
the  experience  of  several  years,  that  almost  all  ihe 
cu...  ated  grasses  of  foreign  extraction  succeed  well 
in  the  middle  and  upper  ranges  of  the  state,  where. 
fortunately,  all  the  necessary  varieties  of  soil  and 
situation  may  be  found  congenial  lo  their  culture. 
For  the  purpose  of  being  fed  green  to  horses  or  cattle. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  grass  superiour  to  the 
Lucerne  ;  under  proper  cultivation,  it  may  be  cut 
ei  :ht  or  nine  times  in  common  seasons,  commencing 
in  March  and  continuing  till  the  hard  frosts  in  the  lat- 
ter i  nd  of  autumn.  Being  cut  before  it  id  in  full 
bio  n  it  immediately  springs  up  from  the  stumps, 
and  its  uncommonly  stongaud  deep  root  preserves 
it  liomthe  common  effect  of  drought  Its  culture  is 
easy  and  simple  ;  in  France  it  is  cultivated  broad-cast, 
with  the  advantagc-of  irrigation.    In  this  mode  1  hare 


not  succeeded,  but  it  nevei  fails  in  ioc  drill  on  an;  m  ' 
soil.  Lucerne  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  cultivated 
Trasses  ;  in  Italy  it  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  Roman 
conquest  ;  In  Upper  Egypt  it  has  boon  used  lime  im- 
memorial, not  only  as  the  food  of  cattle  but  of  man. 

Red  el  ver  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  range  of  coun- 
try I  have  mentioned,  on  suitable  soils  This  grass  is 
properly  the  native  of  a  clay  soil,  but  will  su  ceed 
almost  on  any.  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the 
land  The  extraordinary  success  with  which  this 
grass  has  been  cultivated  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  food  for  stock  of 
every  kind,  and  above  all.  as  an  improving  crop,  gives 
it  an  unquestionable  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the 
planter  and  farmer.  There  is  no  danger  of  wander- 
ing in  the  mazes  of  theory  on  this  subject  ;  the  prac- 
tical results  of  thirty  years'  experience  in  those  states 
furnish  an  infallible  guide. 

Among  the  narrow  leafed  grasses,  the  dog's  foot,  as 
it  is  called  with  us.  deserves  particular  attention;  it 
appears  congenial  to  our  climate,  and  grows  luxuri- 
antly on  any  rich  soil,  however  dry  the  situation  may 
be.  This  grass  mixes  well  with  the  red  clover,  sup- 
ports it  from  failing  when  luxuriant,  and  cuts  to  ad- 
vantage, at  'he  same  time  while  it  improves  the  hay, 
and  contributes  to  its  preservation  when  housed  or 
stacked.  The  timothy  and  white-top  or  feather  grass 
succeed  generally  on  wet  meadows  ;  but  timothy 
justly  valued  as  a  hay  for  horses,  seems  peculiar  to  a 
colder  climate  ;  it  grows  luxuriantly,  almost  spon  a- 
neously,  on  ou  mountains,  while  in  Ihe  lower  range 
of  the  slate,  it  languishes,  and  is  soon  succeeded  by  the 
wild  or  native  gr  sses 

The  herds  grass  might  be  cultivated  with  the  great- 
est success  in  the  soft  boggy  lands  in  the  lower  parts 
if  the  state.  There  are  few  grasses  more  valuable 
for  hay,  while  it  gives  strength  and  consistence  to 
the  surface  of  the  most  spongy  bog,  converting  mo 
rasses,  which  are  not  only  useless  in  their  present 
state,  but  even  a  dangerous  nuisance  in  a  neighbour- 
hood, into  valuable  and  productive  land.  Drought, 
the  great  enemy  of  this  branch  of  agriculture,  never 
•-fleets  the  herds-grass  when  cultivated  upon  this, 
which  is  its  particular  soil.  The  inland  swamp  for- 
merly cultivated  in  rice,  and  now  generally  abandoned, 
would  form  excellent  meadow  and  grazing  farms, 
equal  to  any  in  Europe  or  America,  with  the  aid  of 
this  grass,  and  the  native  grasses  of  the  country  ;  I  am 
confident,  thai  these  lands  thrown  into  this  mode  oft 
culture,  might  be  improved  ten-fold  in  their  value  ; 
Ihe  profits  of  the  grazier  are  certain  and  annual,  and 
secured  from  those  accidents  of  season,  which  fre- 
quently blast  the  best  founded  expectations  of  the 
planter.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  consider 
the  business  of  the  grazier  as  perfectly  distinct  from 
that  of  the  breeder  of  cattle. 

The  while  clover  yields  bat  little  food,  and  soon! 
becomes  dangerous  to  horses  when  pastured,  and  can- 1 
not  be  connected  advantageously  like  its  relative  with 
any  system  of  improvement.  I  cannot,  however, 
close  th  s  short  view  of  the  grasses,  without  recom- 
mending to  the  attention  of  the  society  the  Sainfoin, 
a  grass  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  French  farmers,  that 
thay  eaunontzed  it  under  this  singular  appellation. 
The  English  farmers  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  the  high- 
est approbation  ;  it  is,  they  say,  the  best  hay  hitherto 
known  for  horses  ;  many  farmers  keep  them  ihe  whole 
winter  upon  it  with  very  littl  corn,  and  the  horses 
remain  fat  an  I  in  fine  condition  ;  even  post  horses 
thrive  well  upon  it,  and  next  to  corn  no  hing  will 
keep  them  in  such  good  order  ;  it  may  be  mowed  ten 
yeare  successively,  and  may  b*  afterwards  pastured 
with  advantage  for  three  years.  This  is  the  language 
of  the  English  farmers  and  it  rcqu  res  only  a  mo- 
ments reflection  to  observe  how  extremely  interest- 
ing this  grass  would  be  to  the  planter,  subjected  t<> 
such  an  immense  exepense  in  the  support  of  the  horses 


and  mules  employed  in  the  culture  of  corn  and  cotton." 
I  do  not  know  wether  any  experiment  has  been 
made  of  its  culture  in  this  state  ;  the  European  far- 
mers all  agree,  that  it  is  among  the  most  profitable 
grasses,  and  far  exceeding  any  yet  propagated  on  poor 
land — it  will  succeed  on  almost  any  soil  which  is  mix- 
ed with  rocks,  or  that  has  a  bottom  of  firm  adhesive  clay. 
In  most  rich  soils',  the  native  grasses  of  our  country 
make  excellent  meadow,  with  proper  attention  to  era- 
dicate the  weeds  and  drain  the  boggy  parts  ;  the  scythe 
improves  the  quality  of  the  grass,  and  where  the  soil 
is  rich  or  properly  manured,  it  will  yield  an  abundant 
crop.  It  may  be  observed  where  the  meadows  still 
remain  which  were  made  by  the  first  settlers,  the  na- 
tive grasses  have  generally  succeeded  to  the  timothy, 
wi'hout  operating  any  injury  to  the  farmer. 

I  have  dwelt  on  tin- subject,  because  an  opinion  had 
generally  prevailed,  that  few  or  none  of  the  foreign. 
cultivated  grasses  would  thrive  in  our  climate,  and 
from  the  imperious  consideration,  that  this  branch  of 
agriculture  must  form  the  basis  of  that  system  of  im- 
provement, which  can  alone  prove  effectual  to  restore 
our  exhausted  lands.  "  An  assured  and  plentiful 
supply  of  wholesome  food  for  stock  during  the  win- 
ter, enables  them  to  multiply  their  numbers,  while  in 
their  turn  they  contribute  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  support  and  comfort  of  man  " 

It  is  a  trite  but  just  remark,  "that  every  farm  which 
is  in  good  heart,  should  be  kept  so,  and  every  one 
not  in  good  heart  should  be  made  so."  This  should  be 
held  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  c  eed  of  every 
land  owner  ;  the  late  president  of  the  United  States 
has  observed  in  his  learned  address  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Albemarle,  in  illustration  of  this  max- 
im, "  that  auv  system  or  want  of  system,  which  tends 
to  make  a  rich  farm  poor,  or  does  not  tend  to  make 
a  poor  farm  rich,  cannot  be  good  for  the  owner  ;  the 
orofits  where  there  are  any,  will  not  balance  the  loss 
of  intrinsic  value  sustained  by  the  land  ;  that  every 
acre  made  by  improved  management,  lo  produce  ai 
much  is  two  acres,  is  in  effect  the  addition  ofa  new 
acre,  with  the  great  advantage  of  contra  ting  the  space 
to  be  cultivated,  and  of  shorteniug  the  distance  of 
transportation  ;"  thus  the  planter  doubles  his  profit* 
while  he  diminishes  the  expense  of  cultivation. 

It  would  be  a  visionary  project,  unworthy  of  oue 
experience,  to  rest  our  plans  of  improvement  on  tho 
feeble  and  abstract  motives  of  disinterested  patri- 
otism ;  I  am  well  aware  that  self-interest  is  the  im. 
pulse  which  directs  the  industry  of  every  branch  of  the 
community  ;  this  active  principle  is  one  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  operating  equally  on  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  agriculturist  ;  and  in  general 
an  honest  and  enlightened  obedience  to  this  guide 
will  most  effectually  promote  the  advantage  of  soci- 
ety. It  is  from  this  impression,  that  I  have  used  my 
f-eble  efforts  to  produce  the  conviction,  that  precisely 
as  we  progress  in  any  system  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, we  shall  economise  on  the  great  objects  of  land, 
labour,  and  capital  of  every  description  ;  that  the 
only  source  of  our  wealth  3  the  soil,  and  that  the 
preservation  of  its  fertility  is  the  sole  guarantee  of  our 
prosperity. 

There  is  yet  another  subject  immediately  connected 
with  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  statu,  although 
not  a  direct  object  of  our  association  which  I  feel 
myself  strongly  impelled  to  recommend  to  your  at- 
tention. Our  produce,  until  it  reaches  the  market  of 
exportation,  docs  not  change  its  character  of  interest ; 
it  is  still  the  planter's,  and  only  becomes  an  article  of 
commerce,  when  it  touches  the  hand  of  the  merchant; 
the  transportation  to  market  is  as  intimately  connected 
with  its  value,  as  any  process  of  its  previous  prepa- 
ration ;  we  have  iherefore  a  deep  interest  in  the  pro- 
posed improvements  of  internal  navigation  ;  it  is  not 
your  pecuniary  funds  I  wish  lirected  to  his  great  na 
tional  object,  but  the  united  and  enlighlenedinfluenco 
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of  the  members  of  this  society.  In  governments 
formed  upon  republican  principles,  national  enter- 
Prise,  to  be  successful,  requires  the  support  of  general 
Sentiment  and  feeling';  the  publ'c  opinion  must  lead, 
while  the  government  only  foltrws  to  organize  the 
means  of  effecting  the  public  will  The  enlarged 
views  and  enlightened  policy  of  the  late  legislature, 
reflect  the  highest  honour  on  the  members  of  that  body, 
and  merit  the  warmest  support  of  the  planting  inte- 
rest ;  a  late  able  address*  to  the  planters  on  the  Wa- 
teree,  and  the  elaborate  report  of  the  civil  engineer, 
havejdemonstrated  how  capable  this  state  is  of  im- 
provement, how  much  we  owe  to  the  God  of  nature, 
and  how  little  is  wanted  from  the  hand  of  man,  to  effect 
a  more  complete  internal  navigation,  than  can  be 
boasted  by  the  most  favoured  nations  un  ler  similar 
geographic  circumstances,  particularly  embracing  the 
interests  of  that  fertile  range  of  country  between  the 
line  of  the  long-leafed  pine  and  the  mountains,  owned 
and  cultivated  by  a  people  distinguished  for  their 
steady  habits  and  their  indefatigable  industry.  Com- 
merce will  soon  feel  the  effects  of  these  improve- 
ments, but  the  planting  and  farming  interest  will  first 
hail  their  happy  influence.  The  consummation  of  this 
wise  and  patriotic  policy  will  animate  every  species  of 
labour,  bring  all  the  energies  of  the  nation  into  active 
operation,  enhance  the  value  of  every  kind  of  pro- 
perty,-and  insure  that  species  of  prosperity,  which, 
while  it  spreads  wealth  by  the  hand  of  industry,  invi- 
gorates the  moral  energies  of  a  nation. 

Permit  me  to  observe,  gentlemen,  that  as  it  has 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  place  us  under  circum- 
stances, which  have  made  our  character  decidedly  and, 
probably,  permanently  agricultural,  you  have  by  your 
association  constituted  yourselves  the  guardians  of  the 
vital  interests  of  the  state,  and  the  patrons  of  that  art,< 
the  state  and  progress  of  which  must  have  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  physical,  the  moral  and  political 
condition  of  our  country ;  you  have  voluntarily  as- 
sumed this  high  responsibility,  and  I  indulge  the  hope, 
that  the  public  expectation  will  not  be  disappointed. 

♦  By  Col.  Blanding. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CURATORS, 
For  the  preceding  year,    ending  8th    December,   181S, 
accompanying  the  Address  of  William  R.  Davie,  F.sq 
delivered   before   the    South   Carolina  Agricultural 
Society. 

The  Curators  of  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural 
Society,  in  conformity  with  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
constitution,  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  society  the 
following  report  of  their  proceedings. 

As  an  apology  not  for  having  a  greater  body  of  im- 
portant matter  to  lay  before  the  society  at  this  meet- 
ing, the  curators  hoDe  it  will  be  remembered,  that  it 
has  only  been  about  six  months  since  this  society  was 
first  organized.  They  have  had  the  difficulties  usually 
incident  to  so  new  an  undertaking,  to  encounter. 
Their  means  and  opportunities  have  been  limited  ; 
and  the  most  proper  objects  of  their  first  attention,  as 
demanded  by  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the 
country,  have  been  to  select.  If,  however,  they  have 
not  as  yet  accomplished  any  very  extensive  purposes 
for  the  society,  yet  they  trust  it  may  be  inferred,  from 
the  following  report,  that  they  have  not  been  alto- 
gether idle,  nor  inattentive  to  the  duties  of  their  ap- 
pointment, but  have  made  such  an  introduction,  as  may 
serve  as  an  earnest  of  the  future  utility  of  this  society 
to  themselves  and  to  our  country. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers,  on  the  27t'' 
of  June,  an  interesting  address  by  Colonel  Taylor,  as 
president  of  an  Agricultural  Society  in  Virginia,  was  ob- 
tained and  examined.  This  enlightened  practical 
agriculturist  observes,  that  after  fifteen  or  twenty 
years'  experience,  he  has  ascertained  the  importance 
of  cultivating  certain  grasses,  hitherto  not  much 
known  or  attended  to  in  this  country.  After  many 
repeated  comparative  experiments  with  sundry  grass- 
es, on  an  extensive  scale,  he  recommends  in  the 
highest  terms  to  the  Virginian  planters  and  farmers,  the 
cultivation  of  the  meadow-oat  or  Peruvian,  and  the 
red-top  or  herds  grasses.  He  represents  these  two 
grasses  as  being  in  many  respects  preferable  even  to 
the  clover,  or  to  any  other  grass  with  which  he  has 
yet  become    acquainted.      The    board  of  managers, 


forcibly  impressed  with  the  lamentable  deficiency  of 
gooa  grasses  in  our  country,  and  with  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  promoting  and  encouraging  the  culture  of  such 
as  might  b?  found  well  adapted  to  our  climate  and 
soil  ;  and  deeming  it  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
grasses  found  to  succeed  well  in  theclimate  and  soil 
of  Virginia,  might  also  flourish  in  Carolina,  passed  an 
order,  that  a  peck  of  the  seeds  of  each  of  these  grasses 
should  be  forthwith  procured  for  the  use  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  Curators  accordingly  requested  Colonel 
Hampton,  whose  corespondence  with  certain  gen- 
tlemen in  Virginia,  afforded  him  a  facility  in  effecting 
the  object,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  these  seeds  for  them  ; 
and  they  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  on  the  infor 
mation  of  Colonel  Hampton,  that  the  seed  of  the  herds 
grass  has  already  arrived,  and  the  seed  of  the  mea- 
dow-oat is  soon  expected.  These  seeds  may  be 
considered  then  as  ready,  and  subject  to  the  distri- 
bution and  order  of  the  society  ;  and  it  also  affords  the 
curators  satisfaction,  to  be  able  further  to  slate,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  society,  with  regard  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  grasses,  are  likely  to  derive  material 
additional  confirmation,  as  to  the  results  of  the  cul- 
ture of  them  by  General  Hampton,  who  has  procured 
a  large  quantity  of  the  seeds,  and  is  about  to  try  the 
experiment  on  a  very  large  scale- 

The  curators  have  made  some  botanical  researches, 
and  have  found  along  the  margins  of  the  water  courses, 
and  in  the  swampy  grounds  of  our  pine  lands,  a 
great  abundance  of  grasses  of  differrent  species,  some 
of  which  are  suppose  to  be  inferiour  to  few,  if  any, 
of  the  imported  grasses.  They  could  not  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  opinion,  from  the  luxuriance  of  these 
native  grasses  in  an  uncultivated  state,  spontaneously 
growing  on  all  the  swampy  grounds  of  the  pine  lands, 
that  these  grounds  are  susceptible  of  being  converted 
into  excellent  meadows  These  low  grounds,  which 
are  at  present  totally  neglected,  might  probably  be 
made  in  this  way,  as  valuable  as  any  land,  which  is 
not  of  the  very  first  quality,  and  afford  the  intelligent 
farmer  the  means  ot  rearing  a  considerable  stock  of 
cattle,  which  would  render  butcher's  meat  more  plen- 
tiful, and  of  a  better  quality,  than  we  have  hitherto 
had  in  this  country  ;  and  with  good  management, 
would  enable  him  to  obtain  such  supplies  of  manure 
as  would  render  even  his  pine  lands  also  very  pro- 
ductive and  valuable.  This  being  admitted,  the  con- 
clusion is  evident,  that  we  have  now  within  our 
reach  neglected  treasures,  which  if  well  husbanded, 
would  prove  of  the  utmost  value  in  bestowing  abun- 
dance in  this  sterile  and  very  extensive  portion  of  our 
state  ;  thereby  increasing  our  political  importance 
with  the  increase  of  our  resources,  and  adding  very 
greatly  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  Mr  N.  Her- 
bemont,  whose  care  and  attention  to  this  subject  have 
been  commensurate  with  his  zeal  for  the  interest  and 
success  of  the  society,*  has  taken  pains  to  select  from 
amongst  these  native  grassses,  about  forty  specimens  of 
different  species,  and  has  collected  a  considerable 
quantity  of  seeds  from  about  seven  species.  These 
lie  offers  to  the  society  for  distribution  and  exper. 
ment  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  wish  it  to  be  under 
stood,  that  we  consider  many  other  species,  from 
which  no  seeds  have  been  collected,  as  perhaps  much 
better,  than  some  of  those  which  are  collected,  and 
seriously  recommend  the  thorough  investigation  and 
trial  of  these  grasses  to  those  whose  vicinity  to  the 
pine  woods  may  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so. 

The  seeds  which  have  been  collected,  and  which  are 
offered  for  trial,  are  from  the  following  species  ; — 
llolcus  Lanatus,  Bromus  Secalinus,  Cinna  Arundina- 
ria,  or  Agrostis  Cinna,  Paspalum ,  Uniola  Gra- 
cilis, Panicum  Crus  Galli,  Paspalum,  probably  a  new 
species  ;  Panicum  Debile,  and  Panicum  Anceps. 

The  Digitaria  Dactylon,  or  Bermuda  grass,  has  been 
known  to  flourish  in  a  luxuriant  manner,  for  several 
years  past,  in  some  of  the  yards  of  Columbia,  and  one 
of  the  members  of  this  board  saw  it,  about  two  years 
ago  thriving  remarkably  well,  on  a  clay  soil,  in  the 
yard  of  captain  Cunningham,  of  Lawrens  district,  in 
this  state.  From  the  specimens  of  its  growth,  whici- 
we    have  seen,  and  from  the  eagerness   with    which 


»  To  exhonerate  Mr  Herbemont  from  the  charge  of 
egotism,  it  is  but  just  to  remark,  that  he  was  not  the 
writer  of  this  report. 


horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  eat  it,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  it  capable  of  forming  the  most  excellent 
high  land  pasturage.  It  is  perennial,  grows  without 
any  cultivation  after  sowing,  survives  and  flourishes 
tor  many  years,  and  does  not  suffer  the  ground  to  be 
taken  from  it  by  the  weeds.  But  most  especially,  the 
curators  conceive  that  if  it  should  be  found  to  flourish 
on  the  poor  pine  lands  of  this  state,  it  might  prove 
invaluable  for  the  purpose  of  sheep  pastures,  and  for 
propagating  that  most  useful  animal  more  extensively 
in  this  country.  Under  these  views  of  the  subject, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  by  one  of  this  board,  to 
cultivate  this  grass  on  the  dry  sand  land  of  the  pine 
woods.  The  excessive  drought  and  heat  of  the  sea- 
son has  prevented  its  full  success,  hut  we  have  seen 
enough  to  satisfy  us,  that  its  cultivation  on  such  lands 
i»  practicable  and  worthy  of  more  extensive  trials. 

The  attention  of  the  curators  was  attracted  towards 
the  Heligoland  bean,  and  Talivera  wheat,  by  a  notice 
in  the  Gazette,  that  Robert  Barclay,  of  London,  had 
presented  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
with  a  small  sample  of  each  of  these  seeds,  with  ex- 
pectations that  they  might  prove  advantageous  to  this 
country.  It  is  said  that  the  merit  of  these  beans  con- 
sists in  their  extraordinary  prolific  quality,  their  per- 
fect fullness  of  form  and  thinness  of  skin  ;  and  in 
i heir  ripening  much  sooner  than  the  common  sorts. 
It  is  stated  they  will  succeed  on  soils  not  stiffenough. 
for  the  common  be.ns,  and  have  produced,  generally, 
without  extra  manure,  from  Sixty-four  to  eighty-four 
bushels  per  acre.  The  principal  advantages  of  the 
Talivera  wheat,  are  said  to  consist  in  its  probable  ex- 
emption from  the  ravages  of  the  destructive  Hessian 
fly,  in  comsequence  of  the  pecuiiar  texture  of  its  straw, 
its  being  less  liable  to  be  beaten  down  by  the  winds 
and  rains,  and  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  more 
productive,  than  any  other  kind  of  wheat  in  England. 
These  representations  of  the  merits  of  these  two  ar- 
ticles of  culture,  induced  the  curators  to  exercise  the 
discretion  given  them,  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a 
few  bushels  of  each  of  them,  for  the  use  of  the  soci- 
ety ;  and  accordingly  they  requested  Mr.  Kirk,  whose 
correspondence  with  that  country  is  calculated  to  in- 
sure success,  to  procure  and  import  for  us  a  few  bu- 
shels of  each.  And  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
from  Mr.  Kirk,  that  they  have  been  ordered  with  such 
precautions,  as  will  secure  their  coming.  As  the 
Talivera  wheat  is  a  spring  wheat,  we  have  reason  to 
hope,  they  may  arrive  in  due  time  for  planting  the 
ensuing  season.  The  society,  therefore,  will  make 
such  order  for  their  distribution  as  it  may  see  proper. 

Colonel  Hampton,  who  has  recently  imported  from 
Italy  some  of  the  seed  of  the  Lupinella,  has  politely 
presented  the  society  with  a  peck  of  it.  This  grass 
has  been  extolled  in  high  terms  as  a  grass  for  ferti- 
lizing lands,  and  certainly  deserves  a  trial  in  oui 
country.  These  seeds  are  ready  for  distribution,  ac- 
cording to  order. 

The  curators  have  procured  about  half  a  bushel  of 
lentils  for  the  society,  which  are  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. The  lentils,  a  species  of  vetch,  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  much  cultivated  in  this  country. 

The  Hon.  William  Johnson  has  presented  the  society 
with  a  small  quantity  of  Oneida  wheat,  said  to  be  indi- 
genous about  some  of  our  western  lakes.  What  are 
its  peculiar  merits,  the  curators  are  not  informed,  but 
as  it  is  a  new  wheat,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  try  it,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  found  to  possess  some  important  ad- 
vantages.    It  is  ready  for  distribution. 

As  the  curators  conceive  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant,  when  timber  and  live  fences,  must  become  ob« 
jects  of  primary  consideration  with  planters  and 
farmers  in  many  parts  of  this  state,  they  have  directed 
their  attention,  in  a  small  degree,  towards  laying  a 
foundation  for  ascertaining  some  species  of  timber, 
which  might  be  worth  cultivating,  and  the  most  eli- 
gible shrubs  for  live  fencing.  From  a  small  experi- 
ment which  has  been  actually  made,  they  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  common  locust  (Robinia  PsciMo  Acacia) 
will  thrive  exceedingly  well  on  our  poorest  sand  hills, 
although  it  is  never  found  in  this  stale,  except  on  ri- 
ver lands  or  the  richest  soils  When  we  consider  the 
great  value  of  this  tree,  the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  the 
quickness  of  its  growth,  and  the  great  durability  of 
its  timber,  approaching  nearer  to  indistructibility, 
than  perhaps  any  other  konwn  wood  ;  we  cannot, 
consistently  with  our  senss  of  duty,  forbear  recom- 
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mendng  the  cultivation  of  it  on  our  ilry  sandy  lands, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  our  towns,  where  wood 
for  fuel,  posts  for  fences,  and  timber  for  meclianical 
purpose's,  are  already  an  object  of  very  considera- 
ble iuterest,  and  most  constantly  become  more  and 
more  so. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  inquiry  for  the  most  eli- 
gible shrubs  for  live  fencing,  the  curators  have  caused 
to  be  collected  same  of  the  native  haws  of  this  coun- 
try with  which  gentlemen  may  engage  in  some  small 
experiments,  which  may  tend  to  shed  a  light  on  this 
subject,  and  enable  them  to  ascertain  their  suitable- 
ness or  unsuitableness  for  this  purpose.  These  haws 
are  ready  for  distribution  according  to  order. 

But  the  shrub  which  has  excited  the  most  lively  in- 
terest in  the  minds  of  the  board,  is  the  mespilus  pyra- 
cantha,  which  is  also  a  species  of  thorn.  From  the 
description  given  of  this  shrub,  by  Mr.  Mane,  of  Co- 
lumbia district,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia 
Societv  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  &c.  as  well  as  from 
a  verbal  account  given  us  by  Virgil  Maxcy,  Esq.  an 
enlightened  gentleman  of  Maryland,  deeply  devoted 
to  agricultural  improvements,  who  has  actually  tried 
it  in  fencing  on  his  own  plantation  ;  we  cannot  but 
recommend  the  culture  of  it  in  this  state  in  the  strongest 
terms.  Mr.  Maxcy  has  politely  favoured  two  of  the 
members  of  this  board,  Mr  Herbemont  and  Doctor 
Davis,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  berries  of 
this  thorn,  which  they  oSer  to  divide  with  the  society, 
for  the  purpose  of  more  varied  experiments  in  the 
hands  of  several,  than  could  be  made  in  their  own 
hands  alone.  We  have  learned,  that  these  seed  have 
been  shipped  to  Charleston  some  time  ago,  where,  it 
is  probable,  they  have  arrived;  but  from  the  lowness 
of  the  river,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  freightage, 
they  have  not  yet  come  to  hand,  but  we  hope  they 
may  arrive  in  time  for  subjecting  them  to  the  proper 
process  of  vegetation.  The  description  of  this  thorn 
by  Mr.  Mane,  and  his  prospects  of  success  with  it, 
are  so  flattering,  that  we  must  beg  the  indulgence  of 
the  society,  while  we  read  to  them  iiis  communication 
on  the  subject.* 

We  will  close  our  remarks  on  the  pyracantha  by  ob- 
serving that  Mr.  Herbemont  has  a  few  plants  of  it 
growing  in  his  garden  in  Columbia,  which,  as  far  as  can 
be  inferred  from  the  present  period  of  their  growth, 
promise  to  succeed  very  well. 

A  very  small  attempt  has  also  been  made  by  the  same 
gentleman,  at  the  cultivation  of  the  Guinea-grass  (Pa- 
nicum  Altissium.)  A  very  small  quantity  of  the  seed 
were  procured  at  a  late  period  of  the  spring,  and  only 
two  seeds  came  up.  The  season  was  peculiarly  dry 
and  unfavourable,  so  that  the  experiment  was  not  as 
satisfactory  as  it  otherwise  might  have  been.  One  of 
the  plants  was  divided  into  twenty-eight  parts  and 
transplanted.  They  took,  and  grew  well,  and  were 
outlive  times  with  only  an  interval  of  two  weeks  be- 
tween each  cutting.  Some  of  the  grass  thus  cut  was 
made  into  hay,  and  proved  to  be  a  most  excellent  fod- 
der. The  other  plant,  which  had  not  been  divided, 
grew  to  seven  and  eight  feet  high,  and  was  cut  only 
once  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and  the  grass  of  that 
cutting,  weighed,  green,  thirty-six  pounds.  It  cured 
into  an  excellent  sweet  soft  hay.  These  plants  were 
cultivated  on  the  high  sandy  land  of  Columbia,  in  the 
driest  season  ever  known.  It  is  true,  the  ground  was 
highly  manured,  and  the  plants  were  occasionally 
watered,  but  doubtless,  the  rich  alluvial  lands,  near 
water  courses,  would  be  found  more  congenial  to  this 
grass,  and  produce  it  in  much  more  luxuriance.  The 
curators  are  so  deeply  impressed  with  a  prospect  of 
success  in  the  cultivation  of  this  grass  in  this  country, 
that  they  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  adding  a 
few  more  observations,  with  a  view  of  attracting  at- 
tention towards  it,  as,  in  their  estimation,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  It  is  a  trite, 
and  we  apprehend,  a  correct  opinion,  that  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  gtowth  of  the  grasses  in  our  climate,  is 
the  long  and  intense  heats  of  our  southern  sun.  The 
Guinea  grass  is  a  native  of  the  hot  climate,  and  heat  is 
so  congenial  to  its  nature,  that  according  to  the  histo- 
ry of  this  plant,  as  far  as  we  have  become   acquainted 

•  As  this  paper  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  yet 
highly  important,  we  refer  our  readers  to  vol.  HI.  p. 
42,  Appendix,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Philadelphia 
.Agricultural  Society. 


with  it,  the  most  luxuriant  and  abundant  growth  of  it 
has  always  been  found  in  the  warmest  climates.  The 
most  reasonable  apprehension  of  failure  then  in  our 
cliffl&ts,  is  from  the  opposite  cause  ;  there  might  be 
some  reason  to  fear  that  our  summers  are  not  suffi- 
ciently long  to  bring  it  to  perfection. — From  the  his- 
tory of  this  grass,  however,  and  from  the  experime  its 
which  we  know,  have  been  made  in  Carolina,  we 
are  sanguine  in  drawing  the  inference,  that  this  ap- 
prehension is  not  well  founded.  It  may  be  true,  that 
the  roots  may  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  severity  of  our 
winters,  and  therefore,  may  not  be  perennial.  It  may 
likewise  be  true,  that  our  summers  are  too  short  to 
enable  it  to  mature  its  seed  for  future  propagation. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  already  proved  that  it  is  capable 
of  attaining  a  most  luxuriant  growth,  sufficiently  so 
for  affording  the  most  abundant  harvests  of  hay,  and 
from  this  consideration,  it  will  still  be  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  introduce  it  into  our  country.  The 
seeds  may,  probably,  be  imported  from  the  West 
Indies  on  easy  terras.  And  if  it  should  realize  the 
expectations  raised  by  the  specimens  we  have  seen,  it 
will  yield  so  abundant  and  rich  a  crop  of  provender, 
as  to  amply  justify  the  expense  and  labor  of  an  annual 
seeding. 

Whilst  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  would  beg  leave 
to  introduce  a  few  extracts  of  the  history  of  this  grass. 
We  are  aware  that  these  remarks,  concerning  it,  are 
well  known  to  many  members  of  this  society,  but 
there  may  be  others  who  have  not  yet  had  an  opportu 
nityof  perusing  them,  to  whom  they  may  be  perhaps 
acceptable 

In  Bryan  Edward's  history  of  Jamaica,  he  says, 
that  "  Guinea-grass  may  be  considered  as  next  to  the 
sugar  eane  in  point  of  importance,  as  most  of  the  grazing 
farms,  throughout  the  island,  were  originally  created, 
and  are  still  supported  chiefly  by  means  of  this  herbage 
— Hence,  the  plenty  of  horned  cattle,  both  for  the 
butcher  and  planter,  is  such,  that  few  markets  in 
Europe  can  furnish  beef  at  a  cheaper  rate  or  of  a  better 
quality  than  Jamaica.  Perhaps  the  settlements  of  most 
of  the  north  side  parishes  are  whelly  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  this  excellent  grass,  which  happened 
about  fifty  years  ago,  the  seeds  having  been  brought 
from  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  as  food  for  some  birds 
which  were  presented  to  Mr.  Ellis,  chief  justice  of  the 
island.  Fortunately  the  birds  did  not  live  to  consume 
the  whole  stock,  and  the  remainder  being  thrown 
nlo  a  fence,  grew  and  flourished,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  eagerness,  displayed  by  the  cattle,  to  reach 
the  grass,  attracted  Mr.  Ellis's  notice,  and  induced 
him  to  collect  and  propagate  the  seeds,  which  now 
thrive  in  some  of  the  most  rocky  parts  of  the  island, 
bestowing  verdure  and  fertility  on  lands  which,  other- 
wise, would  not  be  worth  cultivation."  This  is  the 
first  account  we  can  find  of  this  grass,  and  if  we  had  no 
other  inducements  to  a  trial  of  it  than  its  success  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  it  appears,  according  to 
a  further  account  of  it  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadel- 
phia society,  that  this  grass  is  now  cultivated  on  a 
most  extensive  scale,  and  that  many  fields  containing 
from  seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  acres,  are  under 
this  cultivation — we  presume,  we  should,  from  this 
alone,  be  encouraged  to  prosecute  the  cultivation  of  it. 
Indeed  it  would  appear  surprising,  that  this  grass 
should  have  been  so  long  and  so  successfully  cultivat- 
ed, so  contiguous  to  Caroliua  as  the  island  of  Jamaica 
and  that  we  should  remain  so  ignorant  of  its  adapta- 
tion to  our  soil  and  climates,  were  it  not  that  agricul- 
tural improvements  are  always  introduced  with  difficul- 
ty, and  with  still  more  difficulty,  propagated  by  the  in- 
dividual efforts  of  any  people.  We  find  that  Mr.  H. 
I.aurens  did  actually  introduce  the  Guinea  grass  into 
Carolina  several  years  ago,  and  probably,  because  no 
such  association  as  this  society  then  existed,  as  a 
medium  of  dissemination,  and  as  an  incentive  to  em- 
ulation in  prosecuting  to  satisfactory  results  any 
hint  for  improvement,  the  cultivation  of  this  grass  has 
made  no  greater  advances  in  this  country.  It  is  satis- 
factory, however,  to  find  that  Mr.  Laurens,  has  given 
to  the  public  an  account  of  his  experiment  with  it  for 
one  year.  In  the  domestic  Encyclopaedia,  we  find 
under  the  article  of  Guinea  grass,  the  following  account 
of  this  experiment: — "In  the  last  spring,  says  Mr. 
Laurens,  I  procured  from  Jamaica  three  half  pints  of 
Guinea-grass  seed,  which  I  planted  in  drill-  of  one 
fourth  of  an  acre  of  very  indifferent  laud.    T.ie  seeds 


sprung  and  »oon  covered  the  ground  with  grass  four 
feet  high  and  upwards.— Being  desirous  of  sowing  as 
much  seed  asposMble,  I  cut  ouly  one  bundle  of  grass 
for  horses,  they  ale  it  all  with  great  aviditv.  In. 
August  I  took  one  of  the  grass  routs  and  divided  it 
into  twenty-eight  parts,  whioh  were  immediately  re- 
planted ;  every  part  took  root  and  the  whole  arc 
growing  now  very  finely,  and  seeding.  I  am  of  opinion 
this  grass  will  make  the  best  pasture  we  can  wish  for. 
From  former  experience,  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
Guinea-grass  is  perennial.  It  is  easily  managed,  re- 
quires but  one  hoeing,  after  which,  it  will  take  care 
of  itself"  This  is  the  only  account  of  the  culture  of 
the  Guinea-Grass  in  Carolina,  which  we  can  find,  and 
this,  you  perceive,  is  of  a  flattering  character,  and 
well  calculated  to  eucourage  to  further  attempts.  The 
next  most  interesting  experiment  of  which  we  have  an 
account,  is  by  Doctor  S.  Brown,  of  Natchez.  Doctor 
Brown  says  that  his  manager,  "  Mr.  Ogelsby,  at  Per- 
cyfield,  near  Fort  Adams,  planted  about  the  eighth  of 
an  acre  of  very  fertile  land,  with  plants  obtained  of 
Mr.  Munson,  in  the  first  and  second  week  in  May. 
They  grew  without  any  trouble,  except,  that  of  cutting 
down  the  first  growth  of  weeds.  On  the  20th  of  June 
he  began  to  cut  it  for  the  use  of  the  plough  horses  and 
mules,  and  continued  to  supply  them  with  as  much 
as  they  could  eat  of  it  during  the  whole  summer. 
On  the  25th  of  September,  he  wrote  me  had  cut  it 
four  times.  From  twenty  roots  he  obtained  at  the 
fourth  cutting,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  green 
grass,  and  in  two  weeks  he  would  cut  it  again  the 
fifth  time."  Doctor  Brown,  again  says,  "  I  did  not 
begin  to  cut  that  which  I  had  planted  in  Natchez,  un- 
til the  16th  of  July.  I  then  weighed  the  produce 
of  one  seed  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  gentleman 
at  Mr.  Kobertson's  hotel. — One  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  stalks,  from  six  to  seven  feet  high,  growing  from 
one  root,  weighed  together  thirty  pounds. — At  Mr. 
Winn's  tavern  on  the  l'Jth  September,  a  second  cutting 
from  one  seed  weighed  thirty-five  pound9.  The  num- 
ber of  stalks  was  one  hundred  and  eighty- four,  some 
of  which  measured  ten  feet  eleven  inches  in  length. 
Some  parts  of  the  lot  in  Natchez  is  very  poor  soil,  and 
the  grass  on  those  places  did  not  grow  higher  than  six 
or  seven  feet.  But  on  a  good  soil,  in  a  favourable  sea- 
son in  this  climate.  I  am  persuaded  it  is  a  very  mode- 
rate estimate  to  allow  to  every  square  yard  ten  pounds 
at  a  cutting,  when  we  cut  only  three  times  in  a  season. 
This  would  give  thirty  pounds  to  every  square  yard,  or 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  pounds  of  green 
grass  to  the  acre."  Wc  may  here  remark,  that  from  a 
comparison  between  the  product  of  one  seed  in  Nat- 
chez, by  Doctor  Brown,  and  the  product  of  one  seed  in 
Columbia,  by  Mr.  Herbemont,  we  have  good  encour- 
agement to  further  and  extensive  trials.  Dr.  Brown, 
it  is  true,  produced  a  much  larger  quantity  than  Mr. 
Herbemont  :  But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  Doctor 
Brown's  grew  on  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  Mr.  Herbemont's  on  the  poor  land  of  Columbia. 
And  if  the  plant  in  Columbia  was  so  luxuriant,  what 
may  we  not  expect  from  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of 
our  water  courses.  When  we  recollect  thaitheland 
of  Columbia  is  very  elevated  and  thirsty,  and  the  soil 
sandy  and  poor  ;  and  that  the  last  season  was  the 
dryest  ever  known  ;  and  yet  that  the  plant  cultivated 
here  produced  from  one  seed  thirty-six  pounds  at  one 
cutting  ;  we  certainly  have  solid  ground  of  encourage- 
ment for  attempting  it  on  our  richer  soils.  And  even 
with  regard  to  our  apprehensions,  that  it  may  net 
prove  perennial  in  our  climate  ;  and  that  it  may  not 
have  length  of  summer  sufficient  to  mature  its  seeds, 
we  would  remark,  that  we  perceive  some  reasons  for 
hoping  that  on  further  trials,  our  apprehensions  may 
prove  to  be  not  well  founded  :  for  you  may  recollect 
that  Mr.  Laurens,  speaking  on  the  appearance  of 
transplanted  roots,  says,  "  the  whole  are  now  growing 
very  finely  and  seeding."  And  again,  he  says,  'from 
former  experience  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Guinea-grass  is  perennial."  Besides  these  reasons 
for  hoping  that  it  may  prove  perennial,  arid  mature 
its  seeds  in  our  climate,  we  are  encouraged  from  the 
following  remarks  of  Doctor  Brown.  He  says,  "  I 
find  very  little  difficulty  in  collecting  the  seed.  I  have 
already  obtained  a  bushel  of  seed  in  return  for  three 
or  four  spoonsful  which  I  sowed  on  my  lot  in  town. 
1  cut  off  about  two  feet  ef  the  lop  with  the  panicle  as 
soon  as  the  seed  begins  to  fall  ;  and  after  it  is  dry 
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comb  out  the  seeds  wilh  a  coarse  comb.  I  hope  to  col- 
lect at  least  two  bushels  of  seed  during  the  autumn." 
And  he  further  remarks,  that  Mr.  Munson,  another  ex- 
perimentalist in  this  culture,  informed  him  that  "  Mr. 
Laurens  was  correct,  and  that  the  roots  which  he  ex- 
amined in  last  spring  were  perfectly  green,  and  putlog 
forth  a  great  number  of  shoots."— if,  therefore,  the 
seeds  conic  to  perfection  at  Natchez,  and  the  plant  is 
there  perennial,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  ul- 
timately prove  so  here. 

Doctor  Brown,  in  speaking  of  the  soil  best  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  this  grass,  says,  that  "  a  rich  black 
mould  and  a  soil  somewhat  moist,  I  think  produces 
the  most  luxuriant  grass,  but  I  have  had  very  little 
experience  on  this  subject."  He  is  so  much  encourag- 
ed from  his  experiments,  that  he  goes  on  to  say,  he 
hopes  "  before  many  years  it  will  be  tried  in  every 
climate  in  the  United  Stales,  and  on  every  variety  of 
soil.  No  kind  of  grass  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
supports  the  heat  of  the  sun  so  well  ;  and  this  proper- 
ty, was  it  even  less  productive,  would  recommend  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  agriculturist  ;  for  from  the  first  of 
July  until  it  is  killed  by  the  autumnal  frosts  it  will 
afford  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  green  food  ; 
and  consequently  enable  the  farmer,  whatever  may 
happen  to  his  other  meadows,  to  lay  up  a  plentiful 
stock  of  hay  for  the  winter.  If  the  hay  is  cut  before 
the  grass  isgrown  too  tall,  less  than  two  days'  sun- 
shine will  dry  it  completely.  It  is  uncommonly  fra- 
grant, and  horses  prefer  it  to  the  best  corn  blades." 
He  further  argues  in  favour  of  its  culture,  that  "  an 
acre  of  corn  will  not  yield  more  than  from  five  bun 
dred  to  one  thousand  pounds  of  dry  blades.  Conside- 
rable labor  is  necessary  in  gathering  them,  they  are 
preserved  wilh  difficult),  as  we  cannot  choose  a  fa- 
vourable season  ;  and  with  us  (hey  are  always  to  be 
carried  to  the  stack  on  the  backs  of  labourers  As 
the  Guinea-grass,  on  the  contrary,  retains  its  verdure 
for  several  months  ;  we  can  always  cut  it  when  the 
weather  is  most  promising.  We  can  cultivate  it  on 
most  plantations  near  the  place  where  we  wish  to  feed 
it  ;  or  it  may  be  carted  out  of  the  enclosure  where  it 
grows. 

If  the  subseqnenlexperience  should  confirm  the  prin- 
cipal  facts  which  1  have  stated   with   regard    to    this 
grass,  the  intelligent  farmer  will  soon  perceive    the 
advantage  of  cultivating  it,   instead  of  trusting  to  the 
scanty  supply  of  blades   which  he    obtains  from    his 
corn-fields,   with  such    a     vaste    of  time   and  human 
labour.     A  Pennsylvania  farmer,    who  knows   the  ad- 
vantage of  timothy  or  clo\er  meadow,  considers  it   a 
folly  to  spend  time  in   collecting  corn  blades.     If  Gui- 
nea-grass  succeeds  as  well  with  others,  and  in   every 
season,  as   it  has  done  this  season    with   me    and  as  it 
has  done  in  the  West  Indies  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
the  planters  of  the  south  will   have  no  reason  to  envj 
their  northern  neighbours  their  luxuriant  clover  pas- 
tures, or  their  numerous  ricks  of  timothy  hay.     Mea- 
dows are   generally  the  most    fertile   of   every   farm 
where   they  exist,  and  their  value    is  augmented    by 
their  contiguity  to  the  farm  houses.     If  Guinea  grass  is 
substituted   for  clover,  timoihy  and  lucerne,   at  least 
seven   eights  of  all  (he  grounds  appropriated  to  these 
crops,  will  be  given  to  the  cultivator  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  subsistence  for  the  human  species."     These 
experiments  and  observations  of  Doctor  Brown,    to- 
gether wilh   the  samples  we  ourselves  have  had  of  its 
growth   in  Columbia,  have   inspired  the  curators  with 
sanguine   expectations,    that    ihe    Guinea-grass    may 
prove,  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  our  state,  and  accor- 
dingly, they  have  recently  made  an  effort  for  procuring 
a  bushel  of  the  seed  from  Jamaica  :  but  whether  they 
may  be  able  to  succeed  in  obtaining  il  or  not,   is  un- 
certain.   Thej  can  perceive  no  impropriety,  however, 
that  the  society  should  make  an  order  for  its  distribu- 
tion in   the  event  of  its  arriving  in  due  time  to  plant. 
The  curators  have  seen  intimations,  that  attempts  were 
about  to  be  made  to  cultivate  this  grass  in  Kentucky, 
and  even  in  England,  but  they  cannot  but  flatter  them 
selves  that  the    climate  of  Carolina  holds   out   much 
greater  encouragement,  for  the  successful  cultivation 
of  this  southern  grass,  than  more  northern  latitudes, 
and  if  in  those  climates,  they  can  be  induced  by   its 
rich  and  luxuriant  growth,  to  endeavor  to  cultivate  it, 
wc,  in  Carolina,  certainly  ought  to  feel  much  stronger 
incentives,  and   more  sanguine  expectations  of  suc- 
cess. 


Directions  for  the  culture  of  this  grass  may  be  found 
in  Doctor  Martin's  edition  of  Miller's  Gardener*!  Dic- 
tionary,  under  the  article  Holcus  Pertuses-— to  which 
we  refer  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  information  or? 
this  subject. 

FROM    THE    NATIONAL    .SGIS. 

WORCESTER  CATTLE  SHOW,  &c. 
As  this  subject  engrosses,  at  the  present  time,  the 
principal  part  of  the  public  attention,  we  shall  omit 
our  usual  political  speculations,  under  our  editorial 
head,  the  present  week  ;  presuming  that  articles  re- 
lating to  the  particular  objects  of  the  institution,  will 
be  more  acceptable  to  our  readers.  The  following 
observations,  in  relation  to  the  all-important  subjects, 
which  will  arrest  the  public  attention  to-morrow,  are 
well  worthy  the  perusual  of  all  who  feel  an  iuterest  in 
Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  and  Mechanic  improve- 
ments. 

From  t'l e  Albany  Register. 
Tie  that  maketh  two  blades  of  grass  "row  where 
but  one  grew  before,  does  more  for  the  good  of 
society,  than  all  the  political  partizans  fiom  tbe 
days  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  time.  We  would 
not  wish  to  underrate  the  other  professions  The 
merchant,  manufacturer,  mechanic,  &.c.  are  all 
necessary  ;  but  it  is  principally  to  agri  ulture 
we  must  look  as  the  great  source  of  our  national 
wealth,  and  the  strength  and  durability  of  our  re- 
publican institutions  Commerce  may  fluctuate, 
nr  be  wholly  cut  off;  and  the  merchant  who  was 
worth  thousands  yesterday,  may  be  wi  rse  than 
nothing  to  moirow.  The  prices  of  manufactures 
may  vary,  and  produce  poverty  and  distress  It 
is  not  so  with  Ihe  farmer.  He  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure independent  of  these  circumstances.  His 
trade  cannot  fail  him,  while  the  earth  endures  and 
continues  to  yield  her  increase.  He  must,  in  some 
degree,  like  other  classes  in  community,  feel  the 
pri  ssure  of  the  limes  ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
draw-back  upon  his  interests  and  pleasures,  how 
much  reason  has  he  at  the  close  of  a  fruitful  sea 
son,  when  his  granaries  are  crowded  with  the  pro 
duce  of  his  labour  and  industry,  and  his  table  load- 
ed wi'h  plenty,  to  relax  his  cares  for  a  season,  and 
participate  iu  the  pleasures  of  a  festival  peculiarly 
his  own  ! 

Arrancremenls  have  been  made  for  blending 
utility  and  amusement  in  this  rural  celebration,  and 
everyone  is  busy  in  making  ready  for  the  joyous 
occasion  The  sound  of  hammers  in  fitting  up 
(he  implements  of  husbandry,  "  give  note  of  pre- 
paration"— not  for  battlo  and  slaughter,  but  for 
rivalry  in  the  arts  of  peace.  The  farmer  is  fur- 
nishing— not  his  arms  to  meet  the  enemies  of  his 
country — but  the  ploughshare,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  bear  off  the  palm  of  victory  over  his  friends 
and  neighbours.  He  is  engaged  in  training- — not 
the  tear  horse,  whose  neck  is  clothed  with  thun- 
der— but  bis  peaceful  team  for  the  rural  contest 
Nor  does  the  emulous  and  industrious  house-wife 
neglect  her  part,  hut  "  plies  her  evening  care"  in 
putting  the  specimens  of  her  skill  in  a  state  of 
readiness  for  exhibition. 

The  splendor  of  military  glory,  the  sound  of  the 
drum  and  bugle,  the  neighing  and  prancing  of 
sleeds,  the  nodding  of  plumes,  the  glitter  of  ar- 
mour, and  all  (he  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war 
may  dazzle  and  delight  for  a  moment  ;  but  what 
dissimi/ar  associations  does  the  scene  awaken,  and 
how  vrukiy  does  ii  differ  in  character  from  (he  one 
which  is  approaching  !  Tbe  laurel  which  entwines 
the  hero's  brow,  is  bathed  in  blood,  and  wet   with 


the  tears  of  the  widow  and  orphan.  But  the  civic, 
wreath  of  the  fanner  is  green  from  his  own  woods, 
unstained  with  gore,  and  unmixed  with  cypress. 
His  achievements  do  not  wring  the  heart  with  an- 
guish, nor  draw  down  curses  upon  his  head  ;  the 
shouts  bis  of  victory  are  not  blended  with  ihe  voice 
of  wailing  and  distress  ;  but  the  applauses  of  his 
fellow-citizens  follow  him  from  the  field  of  con- 
test lo  his  rural  shades,  and  he  is  remembered  as 
the  friend  and  benefactor  of  society. 


The  present  number  of  members  of  the  Worces- 
ter County  Agricultural  Society,  amounls  to  about 
five  hundred  !  Considering  the  infancy  of  the  in- 
stitution, (established  but  little  more  than  a  year 
since,)  it  must  surprise  even  the  most  sanguine  and 
zealous  of  its  supporters,  that  so  many  have  be- 
come members  within  so  short  a  period.  Only 
about  o?ic  hundred  more  are  wanting  to  entitle 
tbe  society  to  receive  annually  from  the  common- 
wealth, (he  extent  of  its  bounty  six  hundred  dol- 
lars. We  hope  that  enough  will  come  forward  to 
join  it  to-monow,  to  make  up  the  number  neces- 
sary for  (his  purpose.  The  trustees  will  meet  at 
31r  Eager's  early  in  the  morning,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  (hose  who  may  wish  to  become  members. 
Lei  rot  this  opportunity   be  neglected. 

iCF"  Members  of  the  Worcester  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  who  mean  to  partake  af  a  din- 
ner to  be  provided  by  31  r  Eager,  to-morrow, 
(the  7(h  inst.)  are  requested  lo  apply  for  (iekets 
before  1 1  o'clock  of  that  day,  at  tbe  bar  of  his 
hotel. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
To  he  obsen  ed  at    the    Cattle  Show  and   Exhi- 
bition of  Manufactures,  in  Worcester,  on  the 
1th  October,   1819 

1.  Marshals  will  be  appointed  to  preserve  or- 
der, and  to  carry  into  effect  the  arrangements  of 
ihe  day.  It  is  expected  and  required  of  every 
person  attending  the  show,  to  follow  their  direc- 
tion, and  those  of  (he  trustees,  that  regularity  may 
be  observed. 

2.  The  trustees  will  he  in  session  at  Eager's 
hotel,  at  3  o'clock,  A  M  for  the  admission  of 
members,  and  (he  transaction  of  all  necessary  bu- 
siness.  The  society  will  move  in  procession  pre- 
cisely at  1 1  o'clock,  to  the  South  Meeting-house, 
where  prayers  will  be  offered,  and  an  address  de- 
livered. The  names  of  the  gentlemen  appointed 
judges  and  other  arrangements,  will  (hen  be  an- 
nounced. 

3.  All  stock  offered  for  premiums  must  be  put 
in  the  pens,  designaied  by  the  marshals,  before  9 
o'clock,  A.  M.  and  remain  subject  to  their  direc- 
tion. And  an  entry  of  (he  same,  stat.ng  the  age 
ai  <J  description  of  the  animal  exhibited,  the  name 
of  (he  owner,  Stc.  must  be  made  in  (he  book  of 
the  assistant  secretary. 

4.  Gentlemen  having  animals  of  a  superior 
size  or  qualily,  which  it  may  not  be  intended  to  of- 
fer for  premiums,  are  requested  to  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  scene,  by  exhibiting  them  in  pens 
which  will  be  allotted  for  that  purpose  ;  and,  by 
entering  them  ir.  the  secretary's  book,  they  will 
be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  marshals,  and  sub- 
ject lo  the  same  regulations  as  o.hc-r  animals. 

5.  Animals  must  not  be  removed  from  the  pens 
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in  which  they  are  first  placed,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  a  marshal. 

6.  The  avenue  between  the  ranges  of  pens, 
is  intended  exclusively  for  the  trustees,  judges,  and 
members  of  the  society.  It  is  therefore  expected, 
that  no  others  will  enter  the  same  hut  by  the  per- 
miss'on  of  a  marshal 

7.  All  articles  offered  under  the  heads  of  Do- 
mestic and  Household  Manufactures,  must  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  building,  which  will  be  provided  for 
the  purpo-e,  before  9  o'clocl;  Ji.  M.  A  person 
will  attend  to  arrange  them  according  !o  their  en- 
try in  the  secretary's  book,  and  will  receive  the 
certificates  that  the  articles  were  manufactured  in 
the  county  of  Worcester. 

8.  Original  and  improved  machines  for  facili- 
tating Agricultural  Labour,  must  be  placed  before 
9  o^clock,  .3.  M.  in  or  near  the  building  assigned 
for  Specimens  of  Manufactures,  and  will  he  under 
the  direction  of  a  person  appointed  by  the  trustees 
to  receive  them.  The  necessary  explanations  res- 
pecting them,  and  all  communications  relating  to 
Agricultural  Improvements,  will  be  received  at 
Eager's  bote;,  by  the  judges  appointed  to  consider 
and  decide  upon  them. 

9.  Each  committee  will  make  and  publish  such 
other  rules  and  regulatisns,  as  they  may  find  ne- 
cessary in  the  discharge  of  the  trust  assigned  to 
them  ;  and  all  persons  concerned  will  conform 
thereto. 

10.  The  premiums  will  be  awarded  in  the 
Meeting  house,  at  5  o'clock,  A.  M. 

gCj5*  A  Public  Dinner  will  be  provided  for  the 
society,  and  ail  other  gentlemen  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  honor  the  occasion  with  their  prseence,  at 
jEng'er's  hotel.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  of  Mr. 
Eager,  at  his  bar. 

DANIEL  WALDO, 

THi  OPS.  WHEELER 

NATHL.  P.  DENNY, 

LEVI  LINCOLN, 

EDWARD  D.  BANGS.  _ 

Worcester,  Sept.  14,  1819. 

We  copy  the  above  to  let  our  Maryland  readers  sec 

the   style    and    solemn    ceremony  with   which    these 

things  are  conducted  in  the  older  slates.     We  hope  it 

will  not  be  long  before  the  same  interest  is  manifested 

in  behalf  of  the  plough  throughout  our  country. 

For  the  creation  of  as  much  more  wealth  and  abun- 
dance as  they  now  possess,  the  sober,  hardy,  and  indas 
trious  people  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  would 
not  require  any  better  means,  than  the  present  icaste 
uncultivated  land  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. — Ed. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN,  FOR  OCTOBER. 

(From  the  Jhm     can  Practical  Gardener.) 

Parsnips. 

Some  parsnip  seed  may  now  be  sown,  the  first  week 
in  the  month,  and  if  the  remaining  part  of  the  fall 
should  prove  mild  and  favourable,  they  will  succeed  ; 
but  there  is  more  dependance  to  be  placed  on  those 
sown  in  August. 

Lettuces. 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month,  transplant  the  let- 
tuces from  the  late  August  and  early  September 
sowings,  from  their  seed  beds,  into  others  of  light 
rich  earth,  in  a  warm  exposure,  and  of  such  dimen- 
sions, as  to  be  covered  with  frames,  on  the  approach 
of  frost.  Plant th  m  in  rows  six  inches  distant  eveiy 
way,  so  that  every  other  plant  may  be  taken  up  for 
use,  leaving  the  others  sufficient  room  to  head. 

Lettuces  designed  to  remain  in  the  place  where  the\ 
are  sown  till  spring,  must  be  thinned,  and  kept  free 
fn  i.i  weeds. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  sow  some  of  the 
brown  Dutch,  hardy  cabbage  lettuce,   Hammersmith 
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hardy  green,  and  green  cos  lettuce,  in  a  frame,  to  be 
kept  where  sown,  under  the  protection  of  glasses,  &e. 
in  order  to  afford  a  supply  for  forcing  or  planting  out  in 
the  early  spring  month* 

Cabbage  Plants. 

The  young  cabbage  plants  produced  from  the  seeds 
sown  last  month  and  intended  lor  early  summer  cabba- 
ges, should  be  planted  into  the  beds,  in  which  they  are 
to  remain  during  the  winter. 

Prepare  abed  for.  them,  the  width  of  your  garden 
frame,  in  a  warm  well  sheltered  place,  where  the  sun 
has  the  greatest  power,  yet  be  careful  never  to  admit 
the  direct  sun-shine  on  the  plants,  when  in  a  frozen 
state,  as  this  would  infallibly  destroy  them  ;  but  when 
the  plants  are  at  these  t'r.ies  secured  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  earth  gradually  thawed,  its  re- 
flected heat  revives  them. 

The  plants  should  be  set  in  this  bed  up  to  their  leaves 
three  or  four  inches  apart.  When  thus  transplanied 
they  will  survive  the  w inter  much  better,  than  if  left 
in  the  seed  beds.  Select  good  plants  from  the  seed 
beds,  and  when  planted,  give  them  a  gentle  watering, 
though  not  too  hastily. 

Put  on  the  frames  immediately,  and  continue  the 
glasses  only  for  four  or  five  days,  till  the  plants  have 
taken  fresh  root,  observing-  to  shade  them  from  the  mid- 
day sun  with  mats.  But  when  they  begin  to  grow,  the 
lights  are  to  be  taken  entirely  away,  and  the  plants  ex- 
posed to  the  full  air,  except  in  very  cold  nights,  or 
heavy  cold  rains,  until  the  setting  in  of  severe  frosts, 
as  it  is  of  importance  that  they  should  be  hardy  on 
the  commencement  of  cold  weather. 

When  you  have  not  the  convenience  of  glass,  the 
plants  may  be  protected  in  winter  by  boards  and  mats 

In  mild  warm  weather,  when  the  sun  is  not  power- 
ful, give  them  the  full  air  occasionally,  and  the  oftener 
this  can  be  done,  provided  they  can  be  covered  up 
again  in  due  time,  the  better. 

Plants  that  are  in  frames,  and  either  the  ground  or 
plants  frozen,  must  not  be  exposed  to  a  warm  sun,  un- 
til they  gradually  become  thawed,  as  this  would  ine- 
vitably destroy  them  ;  with  these  precautions,  such  as 
are  not  frozen,  will  be  improved  by  exposing  them  oc- 
casionally to  as  much  sun  and  air,  as  will  be  prudent, 
till  planted  out  finally  in  March,  &c. 

By  pursuing  this  method,  you  will  have  much  ear- 
lier and  larger  heads,  than  can  be  expected  from  plants 
sown  in  the  early  spring  months. 
Caufi/Ioirerj. 

As  cauliflower  plants  are  more  tender  than  cab 
bages,  they  will  require  the  protection  of  glasses,  and 
a  good  substantial  covering,  to  defend  them  from  the 
severe  frosts,  in  the  middle  states.  As  they  advance 
in  growth,  it  {will  be  p-oper  to  strew  beLween  them 
some  dry  tan,  saw  dust,  or  chaff,  so  as  to  cover  the 
stems  up  to  the  leaves  ;  this  will  afford  great  protec- 
tion to  those  parts,  which  are  most  liable  to  be  injured 
by  frosts,  &c. 

If,  in  consequence  of  an  unfavorable  season,  or  not 
sowing  t lie  seed  in  due  time,  the  plants  are  weakly  or 
backward,  prick  them  into  a  slight  hot-bed  to  promote 
their  growth  ;  in  this  case,  be  particularly  attentive  to 
give  them  plenty  of  air.  Protect  these  plants  from 
heavy  rains,  especially  when  the  nights  are  cold,  as 
they  would  turn  black,  and  be  entirely  destroyed. 

In  the  middle  states,  when  the  winters  are  mild, 
with  due  care,  they  will  survive,  if  carefully  protected, 
in  g'.rden  frames,  covered  with  boards  and  mats. 

The  late  spring  sown  cauliflowers  will  now  begin  to 
show  their  heads,  therefore  they  must  be  diligently 
looked  over,  two  or  three  limes  a  week,  when  the  in- 
ner leaves  should  be  broke  down  upon  the  flowers, 
which  will  protect  them  from  sun,  frost,  and  wet, 
either  of  which  would  change  their  colour,  and  injure 
them. 

Winter  Spinach. 

Weed  and  thin  your  late  crops  of  spinach  :  leave  the 
best  plants  at  the  distance  of  three,  four,  or  five  inches 
asunder  Some  of  that  sown  in  August,  will  now  be  fit 
for  the  table,  and  if  the  plants  were  left  too  thick,  let 
them  be  thinned  out  regularly,  by  pulling  some  up  by 
the  roots,  as  they  are  wanted  ;  but  if  the  plants  were 
thinned  before,  gather  only  the  outside  leaves,  and  the 
others  will  grow  larger. 


As  spinach  will  rot  off  wherever  the  weeds  spread 
over  it,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  carefully  wed. 
Hoeing,  Sfc .     Cabbages,  Brocoli,  tjfe. 

Early  in  this  month,  hoe  and  earth  up  the  late  plant- 
ed crops  of  cabbages,  savoys,  brocoli,  and  borecole,  is 
order  to  forward  their  growth,  as  much  as  possible  be- 
fore winter  ;  likewise  the  late  cauliflowers,  and  every 
other  of  the  cabbage  tribe. 

Winter  Dressing  of  Asparagus  Beds. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  if  the  stalks  of  the 
asparagus  turn  yellow,  which  is  a  sign  of  their  having 
finished  their  growth  for  the  season,  cut  them  down 
close  to  the  earth,  clear  the  beds  and  alleys  carefully 
from  weeds,  and  carry  them  and  the  stalks  from  off  the 
ground. 

Asparagus  beds  should  at  this  season,  annually,  have 
a  dressing  of  manure,  the  dung  of  old  hot-beds,  or 
well  rotted  manure  will  answer  ;  let  it  be  laid  equally 
over  the  beds,  one  or  two  inches  thick  ;  then  stretch 
a  line,  and  with  the  spade  mark  out  the  alleys,  from 
about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  wide,  agreeably  to 
their  original  dimensions  ;  dig  the  alleys  one  spade 
deep,  spread  the  earth  evenly  over  the  beds,  and  give 
them  a  moderate  rounding  In  the  middle  and  east, 
ern  states,  it  would  be  well  to  fill  up  the  alleys  with 
old  litter,  well  trampled  down,  which  will  prevent  the 
frost  from  entering  that  way  to  the  roots. 

In  the  southern  states,  a  row  of  early  cabbage  plants 
may  be  set  in  the  alleys. 

The  seeding  asparagus,  which  was  planted  last 
spring,  and  intended  to  remain  where  planted,  should 
have  a  similar  dressing.  The  beds  of  plants,  which 
were  sown  to  be  removed,  should  be  cleared  from 
weeds,  and  then  spread  an  inch  or  two  of  dry  rotten 
dung  over  it,  to  defend  the  crowns  of  the  plants  from 
frosts. 

Asparagus  should  not  be  attempted  to  be  forced 
sooner  than  November,  as  before  that  period,  the 
roots  will  not  be  completely  matured  ;  however,  about 
the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  prepare  the 
hot-beds  for  it. 

Cellery  and  Cardoons. 

In  dry  weather  continue  to  earth  up  cellery  and  car- 
doons to  blanch  them. 

Aromatic  and  Medicinal  Herbs. 

Cut  down  all  decayed  flower  stems,  and  shoots  of 
the  various  kinds  of  aromatic,  pot,  and  mecicinal 
herbs,  close  to  the  plants  ;  clear  the  beds  very  well 
from  weeds  and  litter,  and  carry  the  whole  off  the 
ground. 

Endive. 

Continue  every  week  to  tie  up  some  full  grrwn  en- 
dive for   blanching,  tying  no  more  at  a  time,  than  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  or  consumption. 
Planting    large     Onions    to    raise    Seed    the    succeeiing 
Summer. 

From  the  middle  to  the  latter  end  of  October,  is 
the  most  suitable  time  for  planting  out  these  bulbs, 
as  they  will  have  time  to  establish  roots,  which  will 
protect  them  during  the  winter's  frost.  They  will 
produce  seed  more  plentifully,  and  be  less  subject  to 
blight,  if  planted  out  now,  than  if  left  till  spring  ;  but 
when  it  cannot  be  done  at  this  time,  put  them  in  the 
ground,  as  early  as  it  can  be  prepared  in  February. 

Choose  a  piece  of  good,  rich,  light  ground,  which 
dig  a  full  spade  deep,  breaking-  it  fine,  as  you  pro- 
ceed ;  select  a  number  of  the  largest  and  best  shaped 
onions,  of  the  kinds  you  would  wish,  observing  to 
plant  each  kind  at  a  considerable  distance  from  other 
kinds  ;  lay  this  ground  out  in  beds  about  three  and  an 
half  feet  wide,  with  a  fourteen  inch  alley  between  each 
bed  ;  then  strain  a  line  about  six  inches  from  the  side 
f  the  bed,  and  with  a  spade  make  ;.  drill  about  live 
nches  deep,  the  length  of  the  bed,  in  which  lay  the 
miuns  carefully  on  their  bottoms,  about  nine  inchei 
from  each  other  ;  then  cover  the  bulbs  about  four  in- 
ches ab'ive  their  crowns,  remove  the  line  a  foot  fur- 
ther on  the  bed,  plant  a  second  row  as  before,  and  so 
continue  till  the  whole  is  completed  ;  then  with  the 
spade,  cast  a  slight  dressing  over  the  beds,  from  the 
alleys,  and  rake  it  neatly. 

In  March,  the  leaves  will  appear  above    ground,  af- 
ter   which,  they    are   to  be  kept   perfectly  free  from 
weeds,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  will  have 
rowu  to  their  full  height,  when  you  must   be  pre 
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Tided  with  a  sufficici ..  number  of  slakes,  about  loui 
feet  long,  to  drive  into  the  ground,  close  to  the  rows 
of  onions,  at  the  distance  of  eight  feet  from  stake  to 
stake,  to  which  cords  or  strips  of  boards  may  be  fas- 
tened on  each  side  of  the  stems  of  the  onions,  a  little 
below  their  heads,  to  support  them  from  being  broken 
down  by  the  wind  and  rain,  as  the  heads  become  very 
heavy,  as  they  fill  and  advance  to  maturity,  il  each 
stock  is  secured  by  cross  pieces,  S,c.  it  will  prove  be- 
neficial. , 

When  the  seed  is  ripe,  which  may  be  perceived  Dj 
the  capsules  opening,  and  the  seed  turning  black,  the 
heads  are  then  to  be  cut  oft',  and  spread  thinly  upon 
coarse  cloths,  in  the  sun,  till  quite  dry  ;  shelter  them 
at  night,  and  in  wet  weather  ;  then  beat  or  rub  out  the 
seed,  fan  it  clean,  expose  it  to  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two 
then  put  it  in  bags,  and  label  it. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Carrots,  Beets,  &.C. 
Take  up  the  roots,  as  you  do  potatoes,  and  secure 
them  in  like  manner  from  frost  ;  also,  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  month,  begin  to  take  up  the  roots  of  full 
grown  carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  turnips,  &c.  which  are 
preserved. 

General  Remarks 
You  should  now  give  a  general  hoeing  and  weeding 
to  all  the  crops,  and  carry  the  weeds  immediately  out 
of  the  garden,  lest  they  shed  their  seeds,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  much  trouble.  Clean  all  vacant  ground, 
from  weeds  and  decayed  stalks  of  all  vegetables. 

Dung  and  dig  the  ground,  that  has  not  a  crop  on 
it  burying  thediing,  as  the  ground  may  belhrown  up  in- 
to ridges,  that  the  winter  frost  may  meliorate  it  for 
spring  use. 

Prepare  compost,  in  sufficient  quantity,  as  follows  : 
mix  equal  quantities  of  earth,  loam,  and  dung,  lay  this 
in  a  heap,  and  turn  it  over  frequently,  mixing  it  well 
every  time,  leave  it  exposed  to  the  sun,  weather,  and 
frost.  This  manure  will  be  necessary  for  the  early 
plants  next  spring;  but  prior  to  using  it  for  several 
weeks,  it  should  be  preserved  under  cover,  and  care- 
fully thawed. 

Southern  Elates. 

In  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  all  parts  south  of  the 
thirty  fifth  degree  of  latitude,  you  may  now  sow  the 
seeds  of  carrot,  parsnip,  beet,  onions,  parsley,  i  resses, 
spinach,  and  several  other  kinds  of  hardy  garden  ve- 
getables. 

Plant  out  from  the  seed  beds,  cabbage  and  cauliflow- 
er plants. 

Sow  peas,  and  plant  early  Mazagan  and  Windsor 
beans,  with  every  other  variety  of  the  Ptcio  Faba. 

In  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Kentucky,  plant  the  varieties  of  the  Vicia  Faba,  sow 
peas,  carrot,  onion,  parsnip,  parsley,  and  other  hardy 
seeds.  Plant  out  cabbages  and  cauliflower  plants  ;  but 
ihe  cauliflowers,  if  the  winter  is  severe,  will  require 
the  protection  of  hand  glasses,  oiled  paper  caps,  of 
frames,  and  the  like. 


lency  from  cold  water  unseasonably  given,  and  other 
errors,  are  generally  the  causes  of  inflammation  of 
the  bowels.  When  inflammation  has  taken  place  in 
the  bowels,  in  a  considerable  degree,  medical  aid  will 
avail  but  little  ;  therefore  we  should  be  particularly 
attentive  to  those  symptoms,  which  indicate  its  ap- 
proach and  its  commencement.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases  of  internal  inflammation,  bleeding  is  the  first 
remedy,  and  il  must  not  be  done  sparingly.  If  the 
animal  is  costive,  glysters  and  a  dose  of  castor  oil  are 
proper  ;  but  if  the  bowels  are  loose,  arrow-root  or 
wheat  flour  gruel  should  be  given.  The  belly  and  sides 
are  to  be  well  rubbed  with  the  mustard  embrocation. 
(See  Mustard.)  The  legs  also  may  be  stimulated  by  the 
same  means.  If  this  treatment  fails  of  giving  relief, 
and  the  pulse  becomes  quicker  and  difficult  to  be  lelt 
or  numbered,  there  will  be  no  chance  of  the  animals 
recovery  ;  but  if  he  becomes  easier,  and  the  pulse 
slower  and  more  distinctly  to  be  felt,  a  favourable 
termination  may  be  expected  :  it  will  be  necessary, 
however,  to  allow  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  soft 
food,  such  as  bran  mashes,  until  he  is  perfectly  re 
covered.  A  frequent  cause  of  inflammation  of  the 
horse's  bowels  is  immoderate  purgation  ;  it  has  been 
ascertained,  that  five  drachms  of  good  aloes  are,  in  ge- 
neral, a  sufficient  purging  dose  lor  a  saddle  horse  ; 
need  we  wonder  then,  thai  double  this  quantity,  which 
is  olten  given,  should  sometimes  produce  a  violent 
and  dangerous  effec*.  ?  In  such  cases  it  is  not  advise*- 
ble  to  attempt  to  suppress  the  excessive  evacuation  by 
means  of  opium  or  cordials  :  a  safer  and  more  effec- 
tual method  is  to  drench  the  animal  frequently,  if  he 
refuse  to  drink  it,  with  gruel  made  of  arrow-root 
starch,  or  wheat  flour  ;  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink 
also  a  decoction  of  rice  ;  should  this  fail,  aboul,iialf  an 
ounce  of  tincture  of  opium  may  be  given  twice  01 
three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Inflammation 
of  the  bowels  is  sometimes  attended  with  costiveness, 
both  in  horses  and  other  animals  ;  this  is  known  by 
the  dung  being  voided  in  small  hard  knobs,  generally 
covered  with  slimy  matter,  sometimes  mixed  with 
blood:  here,  the  first  object  is  to  procure  an  evacu- 
ation of  the  confined  excrement  bj  means  of  oily 
laxatives  and  glysters  (see  Laxatives;')  and  as  the  dis 
ease  is  most  commonly  produced  by  what  is  termed  a 
Chill,  that  is,  suddenly  suppressed  perspiration,  aud  is 
accompanied  by  fever,  other  remedies  are  necessary  . 
See   Chill,  Molten  Crease  ,  and  Dyssente  y. 

Bi.wll-gallkb.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  bowel  galled 
when  the  girth  frets  and  inflames  the  skin  between  the 
elbow  of  the  fore  leg  aud  the  ribs.  The  part  should 
be  washed  frequently  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  (sugar  of  lead)  in  water,  about  one  ounce  10  iwo 
quarts  of  water  ;  and  the  proper  application  of  a  crup- 
per will  serve  to  prevent  ils  recurrence. 
[To  be  continued.] 


Extracts  from  a  Compendious  Diction- 
ary of  the  Veterinary  Art. 
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rium,  rapidly  declined  ;  and  even  her  iron  and 
steel  ware,  the  best  in  the  world,  sunk  into  medio- 
crity. Nor  did  her  agriculture  share  a  betier  fate  ; 
for  even  at  this  time,  Spain,  the  finest  country  in 
Europe  by  nature,  capable  of  supporting  a  popula- 
tion ot  Ihirty  millions,  has,  with  only  ten  millions, 
to  trust  to  her  neighbours  for  two  thirds  of  her 
sustenance.  So  long,  however,  as  the  wealth  of 
South  America  was  wafted  to  her  ports,  and  dis- 
tributed through  her  provinces,  it  in  some  measure 
supplied  the  place  of  belter  policy,  and  tended  to 
counteract  the  baneful  effects  of  bad  government, 
Spanish  indolence,  and  Castilian  pride.  As  long 
as  she  had  plenty  of  gold  and  silver  to  give  in  ex- 
change, her  neighbours  had  no  objection  to  supply 
her  with  every  necessaiy  and  luxury  of  life.  But 
Spain's  golden  age  is  nearly  past,  it  must  soon 
terminate  for  ever.  Then,  like  other  spendthrifts, 
she  will  be  forsaken ;  and  must  either  work  or 
starve. 

Let  us  now  come  home  and  recollect,  that  for 
more  than  Iwenty  years  of  the  late  European  wars, 
the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  profits  of  the 
world  was  conveyed  into  our  ports.  These  profits, 
together  with  the  extraordinary  demand  for  the 
produce  of  our  soil,  served  to  make  up  the  balance 
of  trade,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
have  been  against  us  ;  and  answered  for  that  time, 
a  similar  purpose,  to  that  which  South  American 
gold  and  silver  effected  for  a  much  longer  period  in 
Spain.  During  our  embargoes,  non-intercourse, 
a'id  late  war,  the  United  Slates  were  growing  rich 
against  their  will  ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  Hood- 
gates  of  commerce  thrown  Ojen,  than  all  their 
wealth  rushed  out  in  search  of  more  ;  but  has  not 
yet  returned — Folly  attempted  to  supply  its  place 
with  paper  bubbles  ;  these  have  bursted,  and  left 
a  wreck  behind.  Such  have  been  the  consequences 
to  Spain  and  the  United  States,  for  neglecting 
their  own  manufactures,  and  bartering  their  raw 
materials  for  tLe  produce  of  oilier  nations'  indus- 
try — Generous  nations  !  Vou  are  williing  to  ruin 
yourselves,  in  order  to  encourage  the  industry  of 
others.  C'lGlTATIVUS. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

DOMSTIC  INDUSTRY. ..JVb. 


IV. 


Jfr.     Skinner, — Spain,    when   invaded  by   the 
Romans,  appears  from  history  to  have   been  consi- 
derably, advanced,  before  all   the  other  nations  of 
Europe,    in  agriculture   and   the  other  useful  arts. 
Bowels.    The  bowels  of  horses  and  cattle  are  very  The  Romans  were  astonished  at  her  fertility,  and 

She 
the 


liable  to  disease,  the  most  serious  of  which  is  inflam-  sne   became    the  granary   of    their  empire. 

mation  ;  this  more  frequently  occurs  in  horses  than  in  fa  ,       from    tliat  time  ti 

other  quadrupeds,  and  from  the  rapid  progress  it  gene  |  ,",jma",c  I"  /> 

rally  makes,  the  most  prompt  and  efficacious  treatment  latter  end  ot  the  htteenth  century,  when  prompted 

is  highly  necessary.     The  most  conspicuous  symptom' by  bigotry,  she  expelled  the    Moors,  the   most  va- 

of  this  disease,  is  the  excessive  pain  the  animal  seems  |uaule     because   the   most  learned,  ingenious,  and 

to  labour  under,  which  causes  him  to  be  very  restless,  .  d       ;  f  ,        subjects.     From  that  period  to 

frequently  lying  down  and  suddenly  rising  again,  he  "muo"  ■>  ,.       .     f.  . 

looks  round  to  his  flanks,  and  endeavours  to  strike  his  the    present,  she  has  been   descending  in    the  scale 

belly  with  his  hind  feet  ;  his  ears  and  legs  are  cold,  of  empire,  at  least  if  compared  with  surrounding 

and  the  violence  of  the  pain  often  occasions  profuse jnatiorjs.      Her    bad  policy  prostrated    those  manu- 

perspirr'- 

surface 

racteristic 

the  above  symptoms.     It  is  necessary  to  give  a  particu 

lar  account  of  this  disorder,  because  bowel  complaints, 

that  is,   what  is  commonly  named  colic,  gripes,  fret, 

&c  frequently  happen  to  horses  :  and  I  am  inclined  to 

believe,  that  indigestion  from  improper  feeding,  flatu 


■"^   t.w.^w*.s.  u.  .u«  jjoiu  vin.li  u^^uj.w^-  r. — --  nations,      uci 

Diration.     A  quick  pulse  and  redness  of  the  inner,  .                   wilfa  wmch   for  ages  sbe    bad    supplied 

ice  of  the  eyelid,  should   be  considered  as  cha-  '      ,         '  „  f                   j    x>      i      i 

iristic  marks  of  this  complaint,  when  accompanying  Italy,    France,  Germany,  Holland,  and    J^ngland 


Her  merino  wool,  itself  an  ample  source  of  nation- 
al wealth,  was  sent  abroad,  and  there  exchanged 
for  manufactured  clothing.  Her  manufactures  of 
silk,  of  which  for  centuries  she  had  been  the  euipo- 


Oceasioi\a\  YLxtracis. 

Mr.  Skinnf.r, — Believing  it  would  promote  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  the  arts,  were  notices  of  patented 
improvements  occasionally  published  in  some  extensive 
circulating  paper,  I  shall,  if  1  meet  your  approbation, 
now  and  then  forward  you  concise  descriptions  of 
new  and  valuable  inventions,  particularly  of  such  as 
are  connected  with  agriculture;  and,  a!  the  commence- 
ment of  the  plan,  I  offer  you  the  following  notice  of 
TISDALE'S  GRAIN  CLEANING  MACHINE. 

The  body  of  this  machine  is  the  frustruin  of  a 
cone,  having  a  case  of  sheet  iron  which  is  perfo-- 
rated  all  over;  the  holes  being  very  close  together 
and  about  half  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  On 
the  surface  of  the  inner  cone,  stiff  bristles  are 
closely  and  firmly  set  which  come  in  contact  with 
this  perforated  case.  The  machine  acts  perpen- 
dicularly, its  motion  being  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  a  coffte  mill,  the  bristles  acting  as  so  many 
teeth,  which  forcibly  press  the  grain  against  the 
inner  side  of  the  perforated  case,  and  through 
these  holes  every  thing  smaller  than'  the  grain  is 
worked  out  The  grain  descends  into  a  shoe  which 
has  a  sieve  bottom,  the  openings  of  which  are  also 
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smaller  than  the  grain.  Now  to  prevent  larger 
substances  from  entering  the  machine.  To  effect 
this,  the  hopper  at  top  has  a  sieve,  shoe  or  basin, 
the  space*  of  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
the  grain  readily  to  pass  through,  but  not  so  large 
as  to  allow  any  substances  to  pass  which  are  over 
the  size  of  the  grain. 

It  is  worked  by  a  crank,  and  the  hopper  is  kept 
agitated  as  in  the  common  mill,  to  cause  the  grain 
to  pass  rapidly.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  this 
machine  will  separate  the  wild  onion  seed  from 
wheat  Its  construction  is  simple  and  cheap,  and 
1  doubt  not  it  will  become  eminently  useful  to  our 
extensive  growers  of  wheat,  for  which  it  is  most 
particularly  designed,  although  it  can  be  adapted 
to  every  species  of  grain. 

Your's  respectfully. 

MEQHAMCUS. 
Washington  City,  Sept.  1819.         ^ 

We  understand  the  inventor,  Mr.  Ephraim  Tisdale 
of  Herkimer,  N.  J-  ha»  authorised  Mr.  Wm.  Blagrove, 
agent  for  Patent  and  Copy  Rights,  at  Washington,  to 
dispose  of  rights  to  the  above  described  machine. — Ed. 

Mr.  Skinner, —  1  beg  vou  will  encourage  your 


have  seen  it  practised,  a  method  commonly  used  for 
curing  young  chickens  and  turkies  of  what  is  common- 
ly and  very  significantly  called  the  gapes.  This  des- 
tructive complaint  is  well  known  to  all  those  who 
know  any  thing  about  raising  poultry,  and  appears 
somewhat  to  resemble  the  asllimi,  or  it  may  both 
whooping  cough.  It  is  for  the  most  part  attributed  to 
their  being  permitted  to  wander  forth  in  the  dew.  of  the 
morning,  at  loo  early  an  age,  but  as  we  are  not  doctor 
we  will  not  presume  to  assign  the  true  cause  of  the 
disease,  much  less  to  say  whether  it  be  infectious, 
contagious  or  otherwise — but  considering  what  a  great 
obstacle  it  is  to  success  in  raising  of  chickens  and 
turkies,  and  how  much  it  enhances  the  price  of  both, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  disorder  is  not 
beneath  the  consideration  of  the  learned  faculty,  and 
that  even  the  so  much  and  deservedly  celebrated  Doe- 
tor  Mitchell  would  lay  all  good  house  wives  under 
obligation,  if  he  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  cause 
of  gapes,  asthma,  whooping  cough,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  in  turkies  and  chichens  ;  for  be  it  known, 
that  other  domestic  fowls  are  not  subject  to  it. 

CURE  FOR  THE  GAPES  IN    YOUNG   CHICKENS 
AND  TURKIES. 

Set  fire  to  tobacco  in  a  large  iron  pot,  put  the  chickens 
or  turkies  in  a  common  white-oak  basket,  &  place  that 
on  the  top  of  the  pot.  Then  throw  a  blanket  or  other 
close  covering  over  the  whole.  The  tobacco  smoke 
passes   into  the  basket,   and  when  the  chickens  or  tur- 


tle makes  the 


fairreaders,  kwho  are  under  great  obligations  to  you,jkeys  are'"nearly7iiffocated"and  "overco'meT  bimthem 
fur  your  endeavouis  to  improve  their  husbands!loose  in  the  air  ;  this  several  mornings  repeated  will 
and  their  husband's  lands,)  to  attend  to  their  efrect  a  cure-  wlien  turned  loose  thev  are  quite 
poultrv  yards,  by  letting  them  see  how  profitable  <1runk  and  u"able  to  «  alk-we  have  often  seen  some 
■  .  l  "ie  away  and  never  revive — but  the  more  they  are  af- 

tbey  may  be  made.  fecial  the  sooner  they  are  cured — provided  they  are 

I  stale,   from  good  authority,    that  several  thou-  not  entirely  killed. 

sand  turkies  may  be  hired  out  in  Prince   George's :     iCP  As  the  smoking  of  the  root  of  the  Jamestown 

county,   during  the    next  summer,    at  the    rate    0f'|W«d  has  been  found  to  give  great  relief  tn  the  asthma, 

'    .  °.         .  V      j,        ,    ,„,        it  may  be  that  it  would  answer  better  than  tobacco,   in 

tw^  nty-five  cents  apiece  per  month  and  found.   I  hey  !he  case  in  question  .  we  hope  some  of  our  fair  corres 

will    be  relumed    when  their  w.irk  is  done,  and  if  pondents  will  give  it  a  trial. 
any  are  overworked  or  die  from   any   other  cause, 


they  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  each 

Some  of  your  distant  readers,  who  know  no 
thing  about  tobacco,  may  think  this  a  quiz.  But 
1  assure  you,  these  wages  were  actually  offered 
the  last  summer.  Now  it  will  certainly  be  desi- 
rable to  encourage  the  breeding  of  this  useful 
animal,  and  afier  having  helped  the  planter  in  his 
crop,  the  turkies  themselves  will  be  almost  as  good 
chewing  as  the  tobacco,  and  if  they  are  killed 
pretty  soon  in  the  season,  they  may  even  have  a 
fine  relish  of  it.     I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

A   C II EWER. 

Note. — The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  being 
the  agent  through  whom  all  communications  passed 
between  the  government,  and  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  enemy's  squadron  in  the  Chesapeake  during  the 
war,  had  frequent  occasion  to  go  on  board,  where  he 
was  oflen  compelled  either  to  "  keep  fast,"  or  to  dine 
on  poultry  and  live  stock  plundered  from  his  own 
countrymen  and  friends.  He  recollects  that,  dining 
with  Admiral  Warren  the  day  that  a  large  detach- 
ment advanced  upon  St.  Michaels,  in  September,  he 
was  invited  to  partake  of  some  "  turkey  poults  and 
oysters. — It  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  the  term, 
and  never  having  seen  turkies  eaten  at  that  age,  knew 
not  what  they  meant. — They  were  the  size  of  dunghill 
fowls,  and  no  doubt  thoroughly  impiegnated  with  the 
contents  of  tobacco  woi'ins.  He  declined  the  invitation, 
and  dinner  being  removed,  he  took  occasion  to  explain 
to  them,  as  our  correspondent  has  done,  heir  great 
Utility  in  devouring  tobacco  wonnt  at  that  season,  and  we 
have  some  reason  to  hope,  that  this  insight  into  the 
natural  history  and  propensities  of  the  nice  "  turkey 
poults,"  had  the  effect  of  saving  the  Hocks  of  many  good 


Lexington,  Va.Oct.  2,  1819 
Mr.  Skinner, — Having  paid  some  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  an  orchard,  I  have  been 
induced  to  direct  my  enquiries  to  the  best  mode  of 
fermenting  and  managing  barreled  cider,  and  have 
uoticed  the  process  directed  by  Mr.  ('.  Jones,  as 
published  in  your  paper.  It  does  not  differ  essential- 
ly troin  the  course  pursued  at  Newark,  which  is  said 
to  ne  the  most  approved.  I  have  not  succeeded 
to  my  satisfaction  in  ascertaining  the  best  course 
of  management,  in  preparing  and  bottling  cider 
if  you  are  acquainted  with  it,  you  would  render  an 
essential  and  acceptable  service  to  the  pu-dic  by 
making  it  known,  as  when  well  prepared,  I  be 
lieve  there  is  no  other  beverage  so  generally 
esteemed.  The  principal  difficulty  I  apprehend  is 
in  making  it  fine  and  brisk,  the  latter  to  be  so  re- 
gulated as  not  to  burst  the  bottles.  The  best  that 
I  ever  met  with  was  some  years  ago,  at  the  Indian 
Queen,  Baltimore.  Mr.  Stuart,  (the  bar-keep- 
er) informed  me  that  it  was  bottled  by  a  Mr 
Hillen,  about  ten  miles  from  that  place. 

[The  Editor  will  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Hillen  or 
any  other  gentleman,  for  information  on  this  point. 
He  has  himself  made  his  bottled  cider  very  brisk,  by 
putting  in  each  bottle  two  or  three  raisins,  or  a  small 
quantity  of  hoaey — but  a  great  many  bottles  were 
bursted.] 


Mr.  Skinner- 


AnnapoVs,  Oct.  26,  1819. 
-I    wish  you    would  obtain   the 


house  wives  from  the  ravages  of  an  enemy,  from  whose  most  approved  mode  of  getting  out  and  cleaning 
rapacity  nothing  was  too  sacred  or  too    humble  to' clover  seed,  and  publish  it. 

^NoUnowing  whether  it  has  been  before  mentioned!  ">»«""''»  ge*  S"mueJ  Sproslon,  o(  <eci\, 
in  the  t-armer,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  communi-ito  furnish  you  with  his  mode  of  cheese  making, 
eating  to  our  fair  readers,  some  of  whom  may  never!  (a  correspondent  seems   to  wish   it  for  some  one) 


you  would  benefit  the    community, 
best  American  cheese  I  ever  eat. 

Publish  an  account  of  the  method  of  cultivating 
the  onion  in  New-England. 

Hillsboro,  Md.  Oct.  1,  1819. 
Mr.  Skinner, — I  will  take  occasion  to  remark 
to  you,  that  the  crops  of  corn,  as  well  as  the  gar- 
dens and  crops  of  potatoes,  in  these  adjoining 
counties,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  are  extremely 
short.  Perhaps  there  will  be  as  much  corn  made 
or  a  little  more,  than  in  1816,  but  all  other  fall 
crops  are  less. 

District  of  Columbia,  Oct.  12,  1819. 

My  Dear  Sir — You  have  requested  communica- 
tions respecting  the  Chile  Wheat,  brought  by  Judge 
Bland,  and  distributed  by  you.  You  recollect  you 
gave  me  a  little    over    half  a  pint.     I    divided    it 

equally  with  my  friend  H .     My  share    I 

carefully  cleaused  from  dirt  and  small  seeds,  with 
which  it  was  mixed,  and  after  son'  g  it  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  in  water,  sowed  it  on  1500  square 
feet  of  ground,  about  Christinas.  The  ground  was 
naturally  poor,  but  has  been  slightly  manured. 
The  wheat  never  had  so  thriving  an  appearance,  a9 
my  other  wheat  although  it  in  the  end  yielded 
much  more.  I  yesterday  measured,  and  sowed  the 
product  on  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground — 
the  quantity  was  exactly  half  a  bushel  (struck  mea- 
sure) and  there  pints 

Should  my  three-quarters  of  an  acre  yield  in  any 
degree  like  the  parcel  you  sent  me,  I  shall  have 
next  year  up>  ards  of  fifty  bushels.  I  shall  let  you 
know  the  result. 


BALTI.MORK.  FRIDAY.  OCIOBER  lo,  i»19. 


The  present  prices  of  the  following  articles  in 
the  Baltimore    Market. 

Livr.  stock — Bullocks  sell  to  the  butchers,  when 
they  take  a  whole  lot,  for  from  555  to  6  50  the  hundred, 
meaning  always  100  weight  of  net  butchered  meat  ; 
when  lots  are  picked,  they  sell  for  g7  the  cwt. 

Mutton  of  good  size  and  condition  will  bring  from 
Si  to  4  jO— Lambs,  g3. 

Beef — Best  pieces,  10  cents, — Veal  12$cents  Mut- 
ton, 7  cents— Chickens,  50  to  62J  and  75  cents  per 
pair,  according  to  size — nucks,  37  J  to  50  cents  per 
pair — Geese,  rarely  to  be  found — Sweet  Potatoes,  75 
cents  the  bushel — Irish,  same  price. 

Tobacco — Eighty-six  hogsheads  of  good  quality, 
fired  but  not  yellow,  rather  between  a  brown  and  red, 
property  of  Mr  Richard  Snowden,  sold  this  week  for 
g8  75  and  10  75  ;  8  hhds.  made  by  Walter  Brook  Esq. 
near  Upper  Malboro',  sold  for  glO  2i  and  12,  25  ; 
5  hhds.  Richmond  tobacco  sold  on  Tuesday  for  S  50. 
Whiskey  from  the  waggons  41  cents— Flour,  g i  75 — 
Wheat,  red,  gl  14,  sale  on  Wednesday— Corn,  62  to 
63  cts — Rye,  52  to  55  cts.— Herrings,  No.  1.  g2  25  per 
barrel — Bacon,  the  hog  round,  from  50  weight  up- 
wards, 16  cents  per  pound.—  Beef,  Boston  mess  gl7 
No  1,  gl5,  No.  2,  13  50.— Pork,  mess  or  1st.  qual- 
ty,gl8  to  20,  prime  or  2d  quality,  gl6,  to  17,  cargo 
or  3d.  quality,  gl4  to  15. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICES   REPEATED. 

Subscriptions  to  this  paper  not  received  for  a  less 
term  than  12  months.  The  four  dollars  subscription 
money  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

Complete  files,  beginning  with  the  first  number, 
lated  3d  Vpnl  last,  may  still  be  had.  An  index  will 
be  published  to  each  volume  at  the  end  of  thfe  year. 

Current  notes  of  the  Banks  of  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  will  bestillreceiv«dat  par. 
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ARTICLES. 


IrKR-lRETAIL   PRICt.3 


t)bl. 


wholesale. 


lb. 


B£EK,  Northern  mess  ) 
No  1.  -         -   J- 

No  2.    -    -       J 
Bacon,        - 

Butter,  Ferkin,    wholesale. 
Coffee,  first  quality,     - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        .---.- 
Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  a  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  S, 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American,      - 
Feathers, 

Fish,  cod,  dry  - 

herrings,  Susquehannah 
mackarel,  No.  1  o  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  - 

middlings, 
rye,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough,      - 

cleaned,       ■ 
Flax,       -        - 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard, 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti, 
PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime      2d     do. 
cargo      3d     do. 
Plaster, 

ground     - 
Rice,  - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proofgal 
peach.    4th  proof 
apple,      1st  proof 
Gin,  Holland,        1st  proof 
do.  4tt>  proof 

do.  N.  England 
Kum,  Jamaica,  - 

American,    1st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

Soap,  American,  ivhite,      -        -    lb. 

do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,  N.  Orleans,     - 
loaf,  - 

lump,  ... 

Salt,  StUbes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.      middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do.  • 

TEAS,  Bohea,  - 

Souchong,       - 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      - 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's,  •       ; 


15 

12i 

10} 


box 


-  lb. 

-  qtl. 
bbl. 


bbl, 


cask 
bush 
lb. 


-    gal. 


bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 


il- 
ls 

33 

27 

n 

41 
75 
53 
75 
S3 
2S 
25 
20 
IS 
45 
10 
60 
50 
50 


3 

ol.a 

6 

'  - 
5  S 
5 

4  t 
4  ( 
none 
do 
do 


2S 


22 
19 
scarce 
15 
65 

newS 
9 


50 


18  (i 

15  a 

14  a 

5 


lb. 
bu. 

lb. 
cwt 


lb. 


lb. 


11 


75 
6 

25 
75 
25 

50 
50 

50 
35 
18 
9 
19 

25 
20 
70 
75 
12 

7 

6  50 

5 

6  50 
25 
50 
63 
75 
75 

1  25 

I  75 
80 
40 
65 
35 
37 
25 
S3 


FRO.U    THE  RICHMOND   EX4UIKKR. 

THE  CROPS. 

We  have  been  favoreil  with  the  following  com 
munications  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
As  to  the  tobacco  cro,.),  we  have  no  accounts  on 
which  we  can  depend.  From  one  district  of  the 
state,  we  learn  that  it  will  be  below  the  average 
crop. 

Extract  of  ale!  fpr  from  a  gentleman  at  Tappa- 
hannoek  (on  the.  Rappahannock  river)  Essex 
county,  Va.  dated  30tli  September,  1819. 

"  I  have  put  myself  to  some  trouble  to  in- 
form mvself  on  the  subject  of  the  present  crop  of 
corn,  and  from  what  I  have  collected,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  there  is  about  two  thirds  of  an  average 
crop  in  this  neighbouhood,  and  perhaps  the  county 
will  average  something  over  a  half." 


New  York,  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia,  &c  It 
would  seem  that  these  crops  have  heen  cut  offon 
he  whole  line  of  coast  from  Connecticut  to  Caro- 
lina, and  that  the  articles  enumerated  are  in  de- 
nanrl  to  supply  the  future.  Thousands  of  bushels 
if  potatoes,  onions,  and  corn  in  the  ear  have  been 
shipped  from  this  place.  The  prices  now  paid, 
ire  for  onions  75  cents  per  bushel,  potatoes  30  to 
57  cents,  corn  25  cents  the  bushel  lor  the  ears, 
unci  oats  37  cents.  At  Washington  city,  potatoes 
are  stated  to  be  worth  gi  50  to  S2  the  bushel. 

Argus. 


dated 


li 

16 
15 


2  50 
1  50 

1   50 

60 
2 
60 
40 
20 
12 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Columbia  Tenn 
<22d  August,  1819. 
"  Crops  of  every  kind  look  remarkably  well 
Pork  will  be  very  plenty,  and  will  command  fivi 
dollars.  It  is  thought  corn  will  be  bought  thi 
fall  for  fifty  cents  per  barrel." 


TANNING. 

A  mode  of  concentrating  the  tanning  properties 
of  a  cord  ol bark,  into  a  cask  of  less  size    than 

all"  a  barrel,  having  been  discovered  some  time 
since,  it  has  been  successfully  reduced  to  practi- 
cal use.  This  will  essentially  aid  our  domestic 
tanneries,  and  add  a  valuable  commodity  to  our  ex- 
ports, probablv  only  limited  in  its  extent  by  the 
wants  of  Europe  and  our  own  industry.  [Alb.  Adv. 


LARGE  APPLE. 

The  Geneva  Gazette,  of  Wednesday  last,  states 
that  Mr.  A.  R.  Hall,  of  that  village',  raised  an 
apple  in  his  garden  this  season,  which  weighed 
one  pound  and  six  ounces.  The  same  paper  men- 
tioned the  week  before,  of  an  apple  that  weighed 
one  pound  and  five  ounce9. 

Silas  Reed,  Esq.  of  Plainfield,   in  the  state   of 
New  Hampshire,  raised  the  present  year,    fn 
one  acre  of  ground,  one.  hundred  aril  three  bushel- 
and  two  quarts  of  Indian  corn.     The  land    wa 
accuratelyksurveved,  and  the  grain  was  measured 
by  two  persons  chosen  for  the  purpose. 


12 


WHEAT. 

Bttff'iloN,  ¥.  September  14 
Considerable  quantities  of  Wheat  of  the  first 
nudity,  were  sold  at  Fredonia,  Chnutauqe  coun- 
ty, during  tbe  last  week,  at  at  thirty  seven  a  half 
cents  per  bushel ;  and  the  Gazette  states,  that  it 
lid  not  meet  a  ready  sale  even  at  that  price. 


i  50 

I  50 

37 

75 

too 

150 

150 


TIMELY      NOTICE. 

As  apples,  corn,  and  pasture,  have  in  a  great 
neasure  failed  in  New-Trrsev.  this  season,  our 
customers  in  other  states  will  have  to  make  New- 
rk  Cider,  Rurlington  Mam,  and  English  Cheese, 
for  themselves.  And  as  for  Irish  Potato's;  we 
who  usually  have  so  manv  to  spare,  will  this  vear 
nave  to  look  to  New  England  for  a  supply.  Amer. 


CURE  FOR    THE    GOUT. 


The  hest  cure  for  the  Gout  is  to  apply  a  leek 
poultice  to  the  part  affected.  Numerous  instances 
fits  efficacy,  in  this  painful  disorder,  have    re- 
cently occurred.     Its  culture  should  be  cherished 
us  a  medicine  of  inestimable  value. 


NAVIGATION   OF  THE  SCHUYLKILL. 

The  Nornstowo,  Herald  gives  the  information) 
that  the  works  which  art  to  render  the  Schuylkill 
navigable  are  in  fine  progress.  Last  week  the 
dam  built  at  Matson's  Ford,  a  few  mil  s  below 
t  us  borough,  (Nornstown)  wasclosed,  which  dams 
the  water  into  the  LOwer  lock,  below  the  Swedes 
Ford,  and  makes  a  complete  slack  water  naviga- 
tion from  that  place  to  Philadelphia.  The  canal 
and  locks  on  the  western  side  of  Schuylkill  will  be 
completed  this  season.  Next  summer  we  may  have 
steam  boats  plying  up  and  down  the  Schuylkill. 


On  the  15th  inst.    (says  the  Trenton  Federal- 
st.)  we  had  a  smart   white   frost.     The  country 
■■till  suffers  from  the  long  drought :  and   much  in- 
onvenience  is  experienced  in  procuring  the.   ne- 
cessary grinding  of  grain  for  domestic  use. 

Albany.  Oct.  1. — Vessels  are  continually  load- 
ing at  oiir  docks  with  outs,  corn,  Pot  toes,  p  unp- 
kins,  onions,  and  other  garden  vegetables,  for 


{£/*  ADVERTISEMENTS,  which  are  in  their  na- 
ture aud  objects  suited  to  a  paper  of  this  sort,  such  as, 
tbe  sales  of  land,  seed  hve  stock,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, new  inventions,  &c-  &c.  will  be  inserted  once 
only,   at   the   rate   of   SI    per  square  to  be  paid  in  ad- 

nce.  The  very  extensive  circulation  of  this  paper 
among"  landed  men,  throughout  the  Uniied  States, 
makes  n  an  eligible  medium  for  Riving  such  public  no- 
tices, and  one  public:  tion  is  as  good  as  forty,  unless 
in  cases  where  tha  law  prescribes  a  greater  number  of 
times. 


X?The  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  Agricultural  So 
ciety  in  Prince  George'?  County,  will  be  held  at  Upper 
vl.ilboro'  on  tbe  third  Monday  in  this  Month.  Mem- 
bers and  visitors  are  respectfully  invite. 1  to  attend. 


A.  W.  PREUSS,  S  c'ry. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


FRUIT  GARDEN,  FOli  OCTOBER. 

(From  the  .Imrrican  Practical  Gardener.) 
Winter  Pears  and .Hpples. 

Gather  your  winter  pears  and  apples. 
Pruning, 

When  the  trees  have  completely  shed  their  leaves, 
you  may  begin  to  prune  many  kinds,  but  by  no  means 
do  it  before. 

The  pruning  of  peach,  nectarine  and  almond  trees, 
would  not  be  proper  to  be  done,  before  the  latter  end 
©f  February,  in  the  middle  states,  nor  before  the  first 
week  in  March,  in  the  eastern  states.  In  the  southern 
states,  this  work  may  be  performed  at  any  time  be- 
tween the  period  of  shedding  their  leaves,  and  the 
beginning  of  January. 

Apples,  p-  ars,  cherries  and  plums  being  hard) 
trees,  may  be  pruned  at  any  period,  between  drop- 
ping their  leaves,  and  the  first  swelling  of  their  blos- 
som buds. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  most  sorts  of 
fruit  trees  may  be  transplanted,  and  particularly  such 
kinds  as  have  shed  their  leaves.  The  ground  must  be 
dry  and  not  subject  to  water  laying  on  it,  in  winter  ; 
each  tree  must  be  strongly  fixed  in  its  place,  by  tying 
it  with  straw,  mats,  &c.  to  a  stake,  drove  into  the 
ground,  it  .mist  be  so  fastened  as  not  to  be  rocked 
about  by  the  winds 

In  the  southern  states,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
tlie  union,  these  pi  .ntations  should  all  he  completed 
before  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 

The  latest  ripening  fruits,  particularly  late  peaches, 
should  be  planted  in  a  place  of  warm  aspect,  and  also 
some  of  the  earliest  kinds,  to  have  them  in  perfection 
at  an  early  period 

Apples  and  pears  for  walls  and  espaliers,  should  be 
planted  twenty  feet  from  each  other. 

Plums  and  cherries  to  be  planted  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet,  if  designed  for  espaliers. 

Peaches  apricots,  an*l  nectarines,  not  less  than  fif- 
teen feet,  if  against  walls,  &c. 

Planting   Gooseberries. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  early  in 
November,  is  the  most  suitable  season  to  plant  these 
trees.  They  may  be  set  round  the  borders  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  from  two  to  two  and  an  half  feet  from 
the  walks,  and  about  six  feet  distant  from  each 
other;  always  keep  the  ground  under,  and  immedi- 
ately contiguous  to  each  bush,  entirely  free  from 
weeds  or  plants  of  any  kind,  as  it  will  endanger  the 
fruit  becoming  mildewed  and  ruined 

When  you  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  supe- 
tiour  kinds,  you  may  take  cuttings  from  these,  and 
plant  them  where  they  are  to  remain  for  fruiting 
O'd  bushes  seldom  produce  well,  after  transplanting 
Previous  to  planting,  prune  them  to  Kite  clean  stem, 
often  or  twelve  inches,  before  the  head  is  formed. 
Pruning  anil  Propagating  Gooseberries. 

The  latter  part  of  this  mouth,  and  the  whole  of  n  xt. 
will  be  averv  suitahle  season  for  pruning  gooseberries 

New  varieties  of  this  valuable  fruit  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  sowing  seeds  of  the  best  kinds  you  are  able  to 
procure, either  in  this,  or  any  of  the  autumn  months. 
in  beds,  in  the  op  n  ground,  or  in  boxes  of  good 
ear'h.  From  these  seeds  the  plan's  will  rise  freely  in 
spring-;  and  by  the  succeeding  sprint',  they  may  he 
plan'ed  in  nursery  rows, till  they  show     p  ens  01 

rr-tit,  then  those  that  are  good  may  be  takeu  due  care 


of,  the  others,  b_v  IuT  the  greater  number,  may  It 
thrown  awav-  When  sown,  cover  them  near  half  an 
inch  deep  with  loose  rich  earth.  If  kept  till  spring 
the  seeds  will  not  vegetate  freely. 

Planting  Raspberries- 

If  raspberries  are  planted  between  the  middle  and 
latter  end  of  this  month,  and  the  shoots  are  strong 
ones,  they  will  strike  new  roots  before  winter,  and 
produce  some  fruit  next  season,  but  the  succeeding 
year,  the)'  will  bear  plentifully. 

Propagating  Fruit  Trees  by  Layers  and  Suckers. 

The  young  shoots  of  mulberries,  figs,  filberts,  vines, 
&c.  may  now  be  laid  in  the  earth ;  they  will  all  be 
fully  rooted  in  twelve  months. 

Suckers  may  be  taken  from  berberries,  filberts,  &c. 
digging  them  up,  with  good  roots  to  each,  and  plant- 
ng  them  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Dressing  Strawberry  Beds. 

The  old  strawberry  beds  should  have  their  winter 
Iressings  this  month  ;  they  should  be  cleaned  from 
weeds,  and  the  runners  taken  off  close  to  the  plants  ; 
loosen  the  earth  between  the  rows  to  a  moderate 
depth  with  a  small  spade,  taking  care  not  to  disturb 
the  roots ;  line  out  the  alleys,  anil  let  them  be  dug, 
breaking  the  earth  very  fine,  and  spread  a  portion  of 
it  over  the  beds,  between  and  round  the  roots,  but 
do  not  bury  their  tops.  A  slight  top  dressing  of  well 
rotted  dung,  will  be  proper.  This  dressing  will  be 
a  means  of  producing  a  more  plentiful  crop  next 
season.     . 

Preserving  Stones  and  Kernels  of  Fruit. 

Preservi  in  damp  earth  or  sand,  the  stones  of  the 
various  kinds  of  fruit  you  intend  to  sow  for  stocks 
Pear  and  quince  kernels  may  be  preserved  in  dry  sand 
To  provide  apple  seed,  procure  as  much  fresh  pomace 
as  may  be  n.cessary,  wash  the  seed  clean,  and  when 
you  have  a  sufficient  quantity  for  your  purpose,  dry 
t  well  on  cloths,  secured  from  wet,  afterwards  put  it 
by  in  bags  or  bottles,  well  corked  and  labelled. 


NURSERY,  FOR  OCTOBER, 

General  Observations. 

Continue  to  trench  and  prepare  the  several  quarters, 
in  which  you  intend  to  plant  stocks,  to  graft  and  bud 
the  several  sorts  of  fruit  upon,  and  also  for  the  van 
ous  other  planting  and  sowing,  that  may  he  necessary 

Carry  manure  into  those  parts  of  the  nursery,  when 
it  is  wanted,  and  spread  it  upon  the  surface  of  th 
ground,  round  the  stems  of  young  trees;  this  will 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  their-  roots  from 
frosts  ;  the  rains  will  wash  in  the  salts  to  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  and  in  spring  you  may  dig  in  the  manure 
between  the  respective  rows. 

Propagating  Tre.s  and  Shrubs  by  Layers. 

This  month  lay  the  various  kinus  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  you  wish  to  propagate  in  that  way. 

This  is  ihe  best  season  to  lay  elms,  limes,  maples 
most  k  nds  of  hardy  forest  trees,  and  flowering  shrubs. 
for  the  moisture  of  the  ground  during  winter  will  pre- 
pare them  for  pushing  out  roots  early  in  the  spring. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  take  off  such 
layers  of  the  preceding  year,  as  are  well  rooted;  trim 
their  stems,  and  plant  them  in  nursery  rows  or  else- 
where. 

Propagating  Trees  and  Shrubs  by  Cuttings. 

Plant  cuttings  of  all  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  tfiat 
will  grow  by  this  method 

Cuttings  of  all  sorts  planted  a  year  ago,  or  last 
spring,  that  ave  well  rooted,  may  towards  the  latter 
end  of  this  month,  be  transplanted  into  nursery  rows. 


Planting   Acorns,    Chesnuts,    Chinquapines,    Walnuts, 
Hickory-nuts.  £fc. 

The  best  season  in  the  year  for  planting  acorns  of 
tvery  kind  of  oak,  and  also  all  the  nuts  enumerated 
above,  is  immediately  after  they  fall  from  the  trees, 
for  when  kept  out  of  the  ground  much  longer  in  a  dry 
state,  ihey  lose  their  vegetating  principle. 

By  sowing  them  at  their  proper  season,  they  are 
subject  to  the  depredations  of  mice,  rats,  and  moles, 
therefore  it  is  recommended  by  many  gardeners,  to 
preserve  them,  till  the  early  spring  months,  either  in 
sand,  earth,  or  moss,  and  although  they  will  sprout, 
yet  this  vegetation  will  not  materially  injure  them,  if 
they  are  set  in  a  cold  place  till  winter,  provided  the 
small  radicles  are  not  broken,  when  planted  in  spring. 

The  acorns,  when  planted,  should  be  in  drills  about 
two  feet  apart,  and  within  an  inch  of  each  other  in  the 
drills,  and  covered  about  an  inch  deep,  where  they 
may  remain,  till  they  have  had  two  year's  growth, 
when  they  must  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  nursery- 
rows. 

Chesnuts,  walnuts,  and  hickory-nuts,  may  also  be 
planted  in  autumn,  immediately  after  they  are  ripe,  in 
their  outward  covers  or  husks,  the  extreme  bitterness 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  species  of  the  chesnut,  wdl 
preserve  them,  in  some  measure,  against  the  attacks 
of  vermin. 

Chinquapines  ripening  earlier  than  chesnuts,  should, 
as  soon  as  they  have  arrived  to  maturity,  be  planted 
in  their  husks,  as  the  vegetative  germ  in  most  of  tbem, 
■s  destroyed  by  the  worm,  particularly  if  kept  for  any 
length  of  time.  They  prefer  a  lean  gravelly  soil,  and 
do  not  rise  above  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high-  After 
these  are  planted,  cover  them  about  an  inch  with  good 
earth,  and  when  they  have  two  years  growth,  they,  as 
well  as  the  chesnuts,  may  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in 
nursery  rows. 

The  Juglans  Jlegia,  or  European  walnut,  also  the 
soft  shelled  hickon-nut,  and  oval  shaped  Illinois-nut, 
when  they  are  to  be  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  you 
hould  make  choice  of  the  best  nuts,  of  the  varieties 
you  vish  to  propagate,  such  as  are  large,  thin  shelled, 
and  have  the  fine.-t  flavoured  kernels  ;  plant  them  in 
hills  three  feet  asunder,  and  the  nuts  to  be  planted 
about  six  inches  from  one  another  in  the  rows. 

The  whole  of  the  above  kinds  may  remain  in  the 
seed  drills,  for  two  years,  and  as  they  are  generally 
subject  to  strike  down,  and  not  to  force  out  many  late- 
:al  shoots,  it  will  he  necessary,  when  they  have  hail 
me  or  two  years  growth,  to  open  a  small  trench,  close 
o  each  row,  in  the  spring,  and  with  a  very  sharp 
ipade,  to  cut  the  top  roots  about  six  or  eight  inches 
inder  ground,  and  afterwards  throw  hack  the  earth. 
This  will  cause  them  to  shoot  out  a  number  of  laterals, 
■  ml  the  spring  following,  they  may  be  transplanted 
into  nursery  rows,  to  remain  till  finally  planted  out. 

But  the  European  walnut  will  answer  better,  to  be 
planted  where  .t  is  to  remain  for  fruiting.  When  it 
s  to  be  cultivated  in  this  manner,  previous  to  planting 
t,  dig  a  hole  about  two  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches 
lei  p,  m  which  place  a  flat  stone,  two  feet  square,  then 
fill  the  hole  up  with  goori  earth,  plant  three  or  fur 
w  Inuts  in  the  cuuri,  that  then  may  bea  greater  cer- 
tainty, of  having  one  pi  nt  n  the  place  in  the  spr.ng. 
The  stone  is  intended  to  romp  1  the  top  root  tn  pet 
forth  lateral  shoots,  Without  irjuring-  'he  growth  of 
.he  plant,  and,  besides,  when  the  top  root  is  mutilated, 
although  the  tree  may  flourish  for  a  few  vears.  \et 
whi  n  it  arrives  to  a  full  size  for  bearing,  it  gradually 
lecays  ;  hut  if  the  top  root  is  not  diverted  from  str  k- 
ing  to  a  full  dtpth  into  the  soil,  it  will  prove  an  ex* 
etlleiit  timber  tree,  but  will  not  be  so  productive  as 
bearer. 
When  oaks,  chesnuts,  walnuts,  or  hickories  are  plarff- 
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ed  exclusively  for  their  timber,  it  will  be  tai  prefera- 
ble to  plant  the  acorns  and  nuts,  when  Uiey  are  to 
remain  for  full  and  mature  growth,  as  timber  and  for- 
est trees  seldom  attain  to  so  great  a  magnitude,  after 
their  top  roots  are  cut  off,  and  they  transplanted,  as  it 
suffered  to  remain  undisturbed,  where  the  seeds  were 
sown.  This  remark,  of  course,  offers  an  objection  to 
the  nursery  culture  of  timber  trees 

Transplanting  Stocks  to  Bud  or  Graft  on. 
Plant  out  into  nursery  rows,  all  the  hardy  kinds  of 
Seertl.i.g  stocks,  to   bud  and  graft  the  different  vane 
■tics  of  fruits  upon.  .  . 

Where  stocks  can  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities  from 
seed,  they  are  ahvavs  preferable  to  stickers  from  the 
roo'.s,  but  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  former, 
the  latter  will  answer.  Plant  them  in  rows  three  feet 
asunder,  and  one  foot  distant  from  each  other  in  the 
rows  . 

Transplant  all  well  rooted  cuttings  and  layers  from 
the  shoots,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  stocks,  Particu- 
larly quinces  and  codlins,  to  bud  and  graft  dwarf 
pears  and  apples  upon,  to  form  dwarf  trees  for  walls 
suvi  espaliers. 

Planting  Hardy  Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Hardy  deciduous  trees  and   shrubs   may   be  planted 
Into  nursery  rows,  or  where  they  are  finally  to  remain, 
immediately  after  they  have  shed  their  foliage. 
Pruning. 
In   the  latter  end  of  this   month,  begin   to   prune 
most  kinds  of  hardy  deciduous  forest  and  fruit  trees, 
flow,  ring  shrubs,  &c.  clearing  tli.  ir  stems  from  late 
rai  shoots,  taking  off  suckers,  and  forming  their  heads 
ii\  a  neat  manner. 

Saining  Stones  of  Fruit  Trees. 
The  stones  of  plums,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots, 
&c   may  now  be   sown,  or   they  may  be   preserved  in 
S^nd,  &c.  to  be  planted  in  March. 

Sowing  lieech-mast,  Maple,  Sic. 
The  seeds  of  beech,  maple,  and  other  kinds  of  deci- 
duous trees,  may  be  either  sown  now  or  in  March. 
.Jpp'.e,  Crab,  and  Pear  Pomace. 
The  pomace   of  apples,   crabs,  and  pears,  may   be 
sown  thick,  and  covered  over  one  inch  with  good  rich 
light  earth.     In  .spring  the  plant  will  rise  freely,  and 
furnish   stocks  for  grafting,  &c     Some   make  hedges 
0fthe  crab.  


and  faithfully  persisted  in.  These  means  nature  has 
provided,  in  the  plant  called  the  Scnllcap,  which  grows 
almost  every  where  in  abundance,  in  our  country  It 
is  not,  however,  every  species  of  the  plant  bearing 
this  name,  that  will  answer,  but  that  particular  one, 
called  in  Latin,  Scutellaria  Lalifiora,  or  side-hearing 
dower,  and  not  that  one  called  Scutellaria  Galericuluta, 
or  helmet-shaped.  The  former  of  these  is  efficacious 
in  preventing  this  incurable  disease  ;  the  latter  is  not. 
A  mistake  in  taking  one  for  the  other  has  sometimes 
produced  fatal  effects,  and  brought  the  plant  into  dis- 
credit at  the  eastward.  Sometime  since  there  was 
published  in  the  Medical  Repository,  [hexade  3,  vol.  2, 
No.  3,]  an  account  of  this  plant,  with  an  engraving  ; 
but  there  was  an  error  in  the  text,  as  to  the  species  ; 
nor  was  Ihe  engraving,  which  was  after  the  right  sort, 
sufficiently  accuiate  to  correct  the  mistake. 

Of  the  superiour  merits  of  this  invaluable  plant,  in 
Ihe  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  as  evinced  in  particular  instances, 
I  have  not  room  here  to  give  any  more  than  a  general 
outline.  Dr.  Vandeveer  left  it  on  record,  that  in  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  cases,  in  which  he  seasonably 
administered  it,  the  success  was  complete  without  a 
failure.  Lewis  asserted,  that  he  had  met  with  the  like 
success  in  upwards  of  one  hundred  eases,  of  three  or 
four  of  which,  I  was  myself  (happening  to  be  in  the 
county  of  West  Chester  at  the  lime)  an  eye-witness 
Dr.  Thatcher,  in  his  valuable  Dispensary,  speaking  of 
it,  says,  "  Should  this  plant  ultimately  prove  a  suc- 
cessful remedy  for  a  disease  so  truly  deplorable  in  its 
nature,  and  so  destru' tive  in  its  consequences,  no  en 
comiums  can  surpass  its  merit  even  if  recorded  in 
letters  of  gold."  The  following  i  his  description  of  it : 
"  The  Scutellaria  is  perennial,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  species  indigenous  to  the  United  States 
The  plant  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  banks 
and  borders  of  ponds  ;  flowering  in  July  or  August. 
The  stem  is  square,  branched,  and  attains  the  height  of 
from  one  to  three  feeW  The  leaves  are  opposite,  nar- 
row pointed  or  narrow  foot  stalks.  The  racemes  are 
axillary  and  lateral,  bearing  small  violet  coloured  blos- 
soms, intermixed  with  small  leaves.  The  calix  is 
hooded,  or  helmet-formed,  from  whence  originated  the 
genera  name  of  scull-cap  or  scrutellaria."  This,  how- 
ever, is  adescriplion  of  the  genera,  not  the  species. 

Impressed  with  the  deep  importance  it  is  of  to  the 
public,  that  these  different  species  should  not  be  con- 
founded, we  have  procured  an  engraving  to  be  made 
by  Anderson,  of  each  of  the  plants.  Here  follows  an 
engraving  of  the  true  plant. 


The  following  represents  the  spurious  one. 


The  accomplished  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post 
has  collected  and  made  public  the  history  of  numerous 
ea=es,  to  show  the  efficacy  of  the  Scullcat  for  curing 
Ihe  bite  of  mad  dogs.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  af- 
ter all  his  zeal,  he  has  not  entirely  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing all  his  learned  readers  in  New-York.  We  know, 
however,  that  when  the  fertilizing  properties  of  plaster 
of'Paris  were  first  proclaimed,  the  Docli  and  the  Indocti, 
the  learned  and  the  vulgar,  pronounced  it  nothing  more 
or  less  than  quackery  or  witchcraft.  We  pray  that 
few  occasions  may  offer  for  testing  the  virtues  of  the 
Scullcap,  on  the  human  system  ;  but  we  deem  it  a  sort 
of  duly,  to  record  in  a  paper  like  this,  the  particulars 
of  investigation,  prompted  by  humanity,  and  pursued 
with  so  much  zeal  and  perseverance.— Ed. 

FROM  THE  NEW-V0RK  EVENING  POST,  OF  MAT  8. 

OJV    THE  CURE    OF   HYDROPHOBIA. 

Hydrophobia— i  promised  yesterday  to  resume  to-day 
the  subject  of  mad  dogs ;  but,  if  I  had  not,  the  case 
which  1  have  just  read  from  the  Philadelphia  pipers, 
and  which  we  re-publish  this  evening,  woidd  render 
some  remarks  at  Ibis  time,  on  this  awful  and  alarming 
topic,  highly  interesting  and  pertinent.  This  case  is 
attes  ed  hy  two  eminent  physicians,  and  they  add,  that 
hydrophobia  "  is  without  the  hop.e  of  a  relief  from 
medicine" — "  we  know  of  no  cure  for  hydrophobia" 
This  is  a  frank  confession,  and  I  have  scarcely  a  doubt, 
accords  with  the  truth.  It  is  a  disease,  which,  when 
once  having  arrived  at  that  pass,  as  to  show  itself  by 
the  usual  symptoms  in  the  system,  bailies  equally  the 
skill  of  the  most  learned  physician,  and  the  nostrums 
of  the  boldest  empyrick.  But,  fortunately,  it  is  not 
so  r-.:pid  in  its  progress,  but  that  it  may  be  arrested, 
-and  entirely  counteracted  and  prevented,  if  proper 
ijieaus  are  seasonably  resorted  to,  duly  administered, 


The  eye  will  soon  detect  the  material  distinctions, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  will  see  a  general  resem- 
blance. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Vande- 
veer and  Mr.  Lewis  prepared  and  administered  the  re- 
medy, as  we  find  in  Thatcher's  Dispensary. 

"  The  leaves  should  be  gathered  when  in  flower, 
(July  or  August)  carefully  dried,  and  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  put  into  bottles,  well  corked,  for  use. 
When  a  person  has  received  a  bite  by  a  mad  dog,  he- 
must  take  of  a  strong  infusion  of  the  leaves  or  powder, 
a  gill  four  times  a  day.  etery  other  day.  The  day  it 
is  omitted,  he  must  take  a  spoonful  of  the  flour  of  sul- 
phur, in  the  morning,  fasting,  and  at  bed-time,  in  new 
milk,  and  apply  the  pounded  green  herb  to  the  wound 
every  hvo  hours,  continuing  the  prescription  for  three 
weeks.  For  cattle  or  horses,  three  times  the  quantity 
of  each." 

Thus  I  have,  in  the  shortest  and  plainest  manner  I 
am  able,  treated  of  a  subject,  now,  particularly,  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting  to  the  community  at  large. 
And  I  have  done  so  in  the  full  and  unshaken  belief 
in  Ihe  virtue  of  the  plant,  here  recommended  to  the- 
public,  and  perfectly  aware  of  the  deep  responsibility 
I  assume,  in  thus  trying  to  persude  the  patient  and 
the  physician  to  put  life  itself  upon  the  issue.  With 
the  late  benevolent  Eobert  Bowue,  whose  letters  on 
this  subject  are  published  at  length  in  the  Medical 
Repository,  and  in  Thatcher's  Dispensary,  I  can  with 
great  truth  declare,  that  my  confidence  in  the  virtue  of 
this  herb,  is  so  great,  that,  if  bitten  myself,  I  would 
trust  my  life  to  it,  rather  than  to  the  skill  of  all  the  phy- 
sicians in  this  city. 

FROM  THE  SAME  PAPER. 

We  now  redeCm  our  promise,  by  giving  the  state.* 
ment  of  the  case  of  James  Cann,  who  was  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog,  and  cured  by  the  plant  called  Scullcap,  as 
drawn  up  and  furnished  us  by  his  two  physicians. 

"  Early  on  Thursday  morning,  the  10th  June,  I  was 
called  upon  by  James  Uann,  who  requested  me  to  dres* 
his  right  hand,  which  had  just  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  that 
he  believed  was  mad.  Upon  examination,  I  found  the 
dos's  teeth  had  penetrated  deep  into  the  muscular  part 
of  the  thumb,  between  its  metacarpal  bone,  and  that  of 
the  fore  finger,  and  that  the  skin  was  but  little  lacerated. 
Frow  the  situation  and.  depth,  of  Ut«  wound,, J  deeujej, 
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extirpation  inexpedient,  and  directed  superficial  dress- 
ing*, telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  dog  should 
prove  to  have  been  mad,  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  as  a 
plant  h'ad  been  discovered  (showing  him  a  drawing  of 
the  scullcap  in  the  Evening  Post.)  which  had  never  been 
known  to  fail  in  such  cases,  when  properly  adminis- 
tered. In  the  evening  I  saw  him  again,  and  then  ad- 
vised him  to  call  on  Jesse  Williams,  the  son-in-law  of 
the  late  Mr.  Lewis,  of  West  Chester,  and  procure  from 
-him  a  quantity  of  scullcap.  He  did  so,  and  obtained 
about  turee  ounces  of  the  dried  herb,  finely  cut  up, 
witn  directions  to  put  a  tea-spoonful  and  an  half  of 
it  in  a  quart  of  warm  water,  and  to  drink  half  a  pint 
of  this  infusion  morning  and  night,  for  two  successive 
days,  and  on  the  third  day  to  omit  it,  and  tak6  a  tea- 
Bpoonful  of  flour  of  sulphur.  In  th  13  manner  Wil- 
liams directed  the  sr.tHap  and  sulphur  to  be  alternately 
used  for  forty  days  ;  during  which  lime,  exercise  was  to 
be  avoided,  and  an  abstemious  diet  observed  :  he 
thought  ihe  wound  required  110  other  attention  thau 
simple  dressings.  Mr.  Pann  strictly  followed  the 
above  directions,  and  remained  free  from  complaint 
«ill  Thursday  the  17lii.  About  noon  he  w-s  suddenly 
taken  ill,  and  sent  for  me.  I  found  him  iabouriug  un- 
der frighl ful  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
neck  ;  his  face  was  drawn  towards  the  1  ight  shoulder. 
Ins  head  convulsively  shaken,  he  ground  his  teeth  with 
"violence,  his  eyes  had  a  wild  and  lerriiie  stare,  aud  his 
"whole  aspect  was  appalling  ;  but  the  spasm  soon  sub- 
sided, and  he  became  perfectly  calm.  Upon  inquiry. 
1  found  he  was  first  attacked  with  a  shivering,  then  a 
pricking  or  tingling  sensation  about  the  parts  bitten, 
extending  over  the  hand,  and  running  up  the  arm,  ac- 
companied with  slight  involuntary  twitchings  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm  ;  to  these  succeeded  a 
sense  of  tightness  about  the  chest  and  throat ;  immedi- 
ately after  which,  followed  the  convulsive  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face  and  neck  above  described.  I  found 
his  pulse  and  breathing  regular  and  natural  during  the 
intervals  ;  but  when  the  paroxysms  were  approaching, 
they  became  hurried  and  irregular,  and  continued  so  till 
the.  spasms  had  g-ne  01T,  when  he  complained  of  slight 
pain  in  the  right  breast,  together  with  9orencss  and 
stiffness  of  the  back  part  of  the  neck-  Liquids  he  took 
"without  difficulty,  nor  did  pouring  water  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  in  his  presence,  produce  any  per- 
ceptible distress  ;  neither  did  the  sight  of  the  surface 
of  a  polished  mirror,  or  the  waving  of  a  white  curtain, 
sensibly  affect  him.  His  paroxysms  returned  at  ir- 
regular intervals  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes  ;  their 
duiaiion  being  from  one  to  two  minutes.  His  bowels 
being  constipated,  I  gave  him  a  scruple  of  calomel, 
and  directed  him  to  drink  his  tea,  (which  upon  inspec- 
tion, I  found  very  weak)  as  strong  as  it  could  be  made  : 
to  take  it  warm,  and  in  as  large  quantities,  as  his  sto 
inach  would  bear — using  it  as  his  only  drink.* 

'■  ISth.  Early  in  the  morning,  Dr.  Robson  saw  him 
with  me,  and  continued  to  see  him  afterwards.  We 
learned  that  some  unauthorized  person  had  taken  ten 
or  1  '  elve  ounces  of  blood  from  his  arm  the  night  be- 
fore ;  tbat  his  cathartic  had  operated  freely  during  the 
night ;  he  had  taken  largely  of  his  tea,  and  thought 
himself  better  ;  the  spasms,  however,  still  severe,  but 
not  quite  so  frequent.  We  directed  him  to  continue 
his  'ea  as  yesterday. 

"  lath  This  morning  we  found  him  cheerful  ;  he 
had  passed  a  tolerably  good  night ;  feels  much  better 
than  yesterday  ;  his  spasms  moderating  considerably, 
bo'h  in  violence  and  frequency.  He  still  continued 
his  tea  as  before.  In  the  afternoon,  a  shower  of  rain 
fell,  at  sight  of  which,  and  the  rippling  of  the  water 
in  the  gutter,  his  spasm  returned  in  quick  succession, 
and  with  more  violence,  than  'hey  had  done  at  any 
other  time  during  fhe-day,  and  produced  him  such  sen- 
sations, that,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  eo  ild  not 
bear  to  look  at  it,  and  was  obliged  to  turn  away. 

"  20th.  We  saw  him  about  noon  ;  he  was  not  so 
well  ;  his  spasms  rather  more  frequent  aud  severe 
leaving  him  with  a  disagreeable  feeling  in  his  head, 
and  acute  pain  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  Upon  inquir- 
ing whether  he  still  continued  his  fea.  he  replied,  that 
at  Williams's  direction,  it  was  omitted  for  the  purpose 

*  Mrs.  Williams,  the  daughter  of  Lewis,  being  in- 
formed of  Cann's  violent  attack,  sert  hira  w  rd,  bv  his 
wife,  that  he  must  make  his  tea  as  strong  as  ley  -md 
drink  it  warm, and  as,  much  as  he  could  bear. — L.d.L.1'. 


of  taking  a  dose  of  sulphur;  on  which  we  immedi- 
ately ordered  his  scullcap  to  be  resumed,  and  not  again 
to  omit  it,  unless  directed  by  us  ;  he  did  so,  and  again 
found  his  spasms  to  subside. 

"  21st.  lie  9aid  he  felt  like  a  new  man  ;  his  spasms 
had  Dearly  left  him  ;  still  continued  the  use  of  his  tea 
as  before. 

"  tCd.  Ho  had  no  spasms,  nor  did   he  complain  of 
any  thing  but  weakness.     We  directed  him  to   con 
linue  in   the  use  of  the  scullcap  three  or  four  weeks 
longer. 

".Inly  13th.  We  saw  him  :  he  felt  no  uneasiness 
whatever,  and  has  been  free  from  complaint  ever  since 
we  last  visited  him. 

"  To  enable  tiie  reader  to  form  just  conclusions  res- 
pecting the  character  of  the  above  case,  we  will  stale 
the  result  of  our  inquiries  and  observations  concern- 
nig  the  rabid  state  of  the  animal  which  had  inflicted 
the  bite. 

"The  dog  was  young  and  gentle,  and  had  never 
shown  marks  of  ill  temper,  until  the  day  before  he  bit 
Oann,  when  ho  snapped  at,  and  attempted  to  bite  a 
man,  without  provocation,  who  heretofore  had  been 
familiar  with  him.  He  was  confined  over  night,  but 
broke  loose  early  the  next  morning,  the  10th,  when 
Cann,  on  his  way  to  work,  met  him.  The  dog  came 
trotting  along,  aud,  Cann  thinks,  would  have  gone  on 
without  noticing  him,  if  he  had  not,  when  opposite, 
called  him  by  name,  and  was  in  the  act  of  patting  his 
head,  when  the  dog  seized  him  by  the  hand,  made  two 
snaps,  and  passed  on  without  looking  up  ;  a  few  yards 
further,  he  snapped  at  and  quarrelled  with  three 
strange  dogs  ;  he  next  bit  a  neighbour's  dog,  with 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  play,  and,  as  an  appren- 
tice of  his  master  was  attempting  to  tie  him  with  a 
rope,  he  snapped  at,  and  tore  oil"  a  part  of  his  trow- 
scrs. 

Behaviour  like  this,  so  opposite  to  his  usual  mild- 
ness, excited  serious  apprehensions  :  he  was  imme- 
diately tied  in  a  wood  house  SVhile  thus  confined, 
he  ate  sparingly,  but  lapped  water  freely  ;  he  snapped 
at  his  master  ;  was  restless,  howling  violently,  and 
gnawing  furiously  at  the  door  of  his  prison.  By  the 
evening,  yvhen  we  saw  him,  he  had  gnawed  a  large 
hole  through  the  door,  in  doing  which,  he  had  lace- 
rated his  mouth,  and  broken  off  several  of  his  teeth 
against  the  nails  of  the  batting.  At  this  time,  after 
many  attempts,  he  lapped  a  little  water,  and  then  up- 
set the  vessel  which  contained  it  ;  refused  food,  and 
snapped  at  the  approach  of  his  master  ;  his  eyes  were 
watery  and  dull,  sometimes  closed,  then  suddenly 
opened,  when  he  snapped  at  imaginary  objects.  He 
now  broke  his  rope,  aud,  as  no  one  dared  appreacn 
him  to  replace  it,  believing  him  mad,  he  was  shot. 
Our  next  inquiry  was  after  the  dogs,  which  had  been 
bitten  by  this  o»e,  but  we  found  they  had  ail  been  des- 
royed,  except  the  one  last  mentioned. 

"  This  dog  was  secured  the  same  day  he  was  bitten, 
and  put  in  a  cool,  airy,  and  dry  cellar  ;  he  was  regularly 
fed,  and  continued  well  until  the  6th  July.  He  then 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  canine  madness  ;  the  un- 
der jaw  fell  ;  his  food  dropped  from  his  mouth,  when 
he  attempted  to  eat  ;  he  made  many  efforts  to  drink, 
frequently  burying  his  nose  in  the  water,  but  did  not 
appear  to  swallow  ;  he  was  obedient  to  his  master  s 
commands  ;  was  dull  and  moping,  but  would  occa- 
sionally snap  at  imaginary  objects,  in  the  air  or  on  the 
floor  ;  his  eyes  were  languid  and  watery,  and  consid- 
erable frothy  saliva  was  discharged  from  his  mouth. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  day,  (the  7th)  he  was  much 
weaker,  particularly  in  the  hinder  parts,  producing 
slight  staggering  ;  his  tongue  was  livid  and  brown  ; 
slimy  fluid  was  observed  to  run  out  of  his  mouth.  On  the 
8th,  he  would  snap  at  his  chain,  or  any  object  thai 
touched  him  ;  he  was  thirsty,  aud  lapped  water  very 
frequently,  without  being  able  to  swallow  any  ;  his 
tongue  was  darker,  and  his  debility  increased  rapidly  , 
he  would  not  cat,  and  staggered  very  much  when  he 
attempted  to  walk. 

"  9th.  The  dog  appeared  much  weaker  ;  seldom  got 
up,  except  by  compulsion,  and  soon  fell  down  again, 
lie  appeared  bliud  in  his  right  eye;  his  back  much 
curved. 

"  18th.  He  was  made  to  stand  ;  had  spasmodic 
twitchings  of  all  his  muscles;  would  yet  snap  at  any 
object  that  touched  him  ;  towards  evening  he  grew 
worse,  and  died  some  time  in  the  night. 


"  The  above   statement  of  facts  was  drawn   up  for 
publication,    at    the   request   of    several    respectable 
gentlemen,  and  is  submitted  without  remark. 
W.  STILI.WELL, 
BENJAMIN  R.  ROBSON.*' 

ADDITION. 

One  word  in  addition.  With  several  medical  ge»« 
tlemen,  I  accompanied  Dr.  Robson  to  see  Mr  Canity 
after  liis  recovery,  and  heard  him  recount  in  person 
most  of  the  above  particulars;  1  daily  saw  the  ir.et 
mentioned  dog,  from  the  commencement  of  rabies*. 
until  the  day  before  he  died  ;  and  I  made  inquiries  of 
several  neighbours  who  were  called  in  to  witness 
Cairn's  attack,  and  heard  them  confirm  the  descripti  IB 
above  given  of  his  appearance.  I  will  now  say.  thjt 
if  this  ease  is  judged  of  impartially,  I  think  it  pre. 
sents,  not  indeed  mathematical  demonstration,  but 
that  degree  of  evidence,  that  must  satisfy  every  car.di.t 
and  rational  mind,  cf  the  efficacy  of  the  plant  in 
question,  to  prevent  or  to  cure  hydrophobia;  aud 
when  we  consider  it  in  connexion  with  itpwards  of 
tho  one  hundred  cases,  that  have  been  treated  with, 
similar  success,  by  the.  late  Mr.  Lewis,  of  West  Ches- 
ter, and  upwards  of  the  three  hundred  recorded  by 
the  late  Dr.  Vandeveer,  of  Rahway,  (N.  J.)  111  tho 
course  of  a  long  practice,  without  a  siugle  failure,  I 
'hink  I  shall  not  be  thoughtasking  too  much,  if  I  claim 
for  it  the  entire  confidence  of  the  publie  ;  especially" 
when  the  faculty  of  medicine  are  driven  to  the  hu- 
miliating acknowledgment,  that  they  know  of  no  re- 
medy in  the  case  of  the  bile  of  a  mad  dog,  on  which 
'hey  can  place  any  reliance  Dr.  Moseley  has  indeed 
recorded  several  cases  of  successful  treatment  by 
mercury,  and  yve  are  assured  in  a  publication  by  the 
late  Dr.  Rush,  that  a  cure  was  effected  by  copious 
blood-letting,  still  it  is  an  undeniable  truth,  that  phy- 
sicians of  eminence  have  repeatedly  tried  both  me- 
thods, and  still  found  their  practice  unsuccessful-  It 
is  a  sad  truth,  that  the  most  skillful  of  the  faculty  attend 
'he  patient  only  to  witness,  Hn  helpless  commisera- 
'ion,  the  last  agonies  of  the  most  fi  ightful  death  ;  to- 
tally and  confessedly  to  prevent  or  retard  its  certain 
approach,  or  even  to  mitigate  its  horror.* 

But  we  may  have  been  pre'ented  with  objections', 
and  are  demanded  to  answers  them  before  yve  can  lay 
claim  to  the  public  credence.  It  is  asked,  for  instance, 
how  we  know  the  dog  that  bit  the  patient  was  actually 
mad  :  and  how  can  we  know  that  if  he  was,  the  bite, 
would  have  proved  fatal,  if  left  to  itself?  As  it  is  a:t 
undisputed  fact,  that  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  does  not 
always  take  effect,  we  frankly  answer  we  do  not,  we 
cannot  know  either,  to  a  certainly.  But  we  say  the. 
nature  of  the  case  does  not  admit  of  certainly,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  we  alio  say.  that  nothing 
more  can,  in  fairness,  be  required  of  us,  than  to  pro- 
duce the  best  evidence  the  nature  of  the  case  admits) 
of;  this  is  all  that  can  be  demanded,  according  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  evidence,  laid  down  by  the  highest 
authority.  To  ask  more,  and  to  expect  of  us  that  we 
should  not  proceed  to  act  upon  this  species  of  proof, 
because  it  does  not  amount  to  the  certainty  of  a  ma- 
thematical axiom,  would  be  to  put  a  stop  10  hun.au, 
agency  altogether,  and  reduce  mankind  to  automatons, 
incapable  of  volition  or  action.  Wc  do  c  nicnil 
then,  that  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  that  we  have 
oM'ered  evidence  of  the  highest  probability,  and  iv;aiu-. 
lain,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusions  we. 
have  drawn.     May  we  not,  at  least,  say, 

Si  quid  novisti  rectius  vitis, 

Candidas  imperii  ;  si  turn  his  ulere  mccum- 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  observations,  I  have  bad/ 
tbe  pleasure  to  receive  a  letter  from  Dr  Tha'cher^ 
whom  1  have  not  the  honor  personally  to  know  but 
who  bears  the  character  of  a  lear-.ed  physician,  and  a 
liberal  and  amiable  man.  In  his  letter,  he  inquires 
with  great  solicitude,  for  further  information  respect- 
ing the  scullcap.  It  may  be  recollected,  lhat  1  re> 
published,  not  long  since,  his  letter  from  the  Medical 

*  Vide  the  late  letter  of  Drs.  Griffith  and  Sargeant, 
republished  in  the  Evening  Post,  of  June  3.  Their 
vords  are,  "  We  know  of  uo  cure  for  hydrophobia  j 
vie  know  of  no  recoveries  ;  but  black  hopeless  des- 
pair stares  every  ouc  in  tho  face,  who  becomes  tko- 
subject  of  it." 
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Repository,  slating  that  he  had  used  it  in  the  case  of  a 
boy  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  that  it  had  entirely  fail- 
ed ;  on  which  I  remarked,  that  his  instance  was  not 
stated  with  sufficient  particularity,  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  it,  in  as  m'  >  h  as  it  did  not  appear  in  what 
quantities  it  was  adu,.nistered,  nor  whether  the  plant 
Was  of  the  genuine  species  ;  and  his  letter  to  me  cer- 
tainly implies  his  own  doubts.  In  the  leading  case 
Sow  before  us,  if  Cann  had  not  been  directed  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  his  decoction,  and  to  drink 
plentifully  and  constantly  of  it,  without  regard  to  the 
ordinary  prescription,  his  would  have  been  considered 
another  cause  of  failure,  and  in  all  probability,  the 
plant  would  hare  been  brought  into  entire  discredit 
with  the  world.  Accident-  alone  has  prevented  so 
g'  eat  a  misfortune  to  the  human  species. 

FROM  THE  SAME  PAPER  OF  AUGUST  9. 

The  writer  of  the  following  is  personally  known  to 
the  editor,  and  is  a  man  of  the  first  respectability. 

COMMUNICATION. 

Joseph  E.  Crandle,  of  Kinnerhook,  states,  that  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ketcham. 
living  in  Pittstown,  was  hut  by  his  own  dog,  early  in 
the  morning  ;  that  the  dog  immediately  after  biting 
his  master,  bit  several  of  his  hogs  and  cattle,  and  ivenl 
off.  From  his  conduct,  Ketcham  suspected  immedi- 
ately that  he  was  mad.  There  was  at  this  time  a  fam- 
ily in  the  neighbourhood,  which  had  resided  in  West 
Chester,  and  had  heard  of  Lewis's  remedy  for  hydro- 
phobia. They  advised  Ketcham  to  go  down  to  him 
without  delay.  He  did  so,  and  Mr.  Crandle  went  with 
him.  They  arrived  at  Lewis's  on  the  eighth  day  after 
the  wound  was  inflicted ;  by  which  time  Ketcham 
complained,  and  thought  he  felt  some  of  the  symptoms 
of  hydrophobia.  On  their  arrival  at  Lewis's,  Ketch- 
am immediately  commenced  taking  his  medicine,  and 
took  a  supply  of  it  with  him.  He  continued  taking 
a  strong  decoction,  as  prescribed,  for  forty  days,  omit- 
ting it  every  other  day,  when  he  took  a  dose  of  sul- 
phur. That  Ketcham  staid  three  or  four  days  at  his 
brother's,  in  Dutchess  county,  on  his  return  from 
Lewis's,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  hogs  and  cattle, 
•which  had  been  bitten,  had  become  mad,  and  were 
killed. 

That  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  five  children  were 
bitten  in  Rensselaer  county,  two  in  one  family,  and 
three  in  another,  by  a  dog  which  proved  to  be  mad. 
That  the  parents  of  the  children,  having  heard  that  he 
(Crandle)  knew  the  plant  which  Lewis  used,  applied 
to  him  for  it.  He  procured  it,  and  gave  them  direc- 
tions according  to  the  receipt  he  had  received  from 
Lewis.  That  the  children  took  it,  and  never  expe 
rienced  any  injury  from  their  wounds.  Mr.  Crandie 
did  not  go  to  the  neighbourhood,  but  has  understood 
from  the  persons  who  applied  to  him  for  the  medicine 
that  this  dog  proved  to  be  really  mad. 

Mr.  Crandle  raised  the  plant  first  from  seed,  which 
he  received  from  one  of  Lewis's  neighbours  ;  and  has 
since  been  in  the  habit  of  gathering  it  from  fields 
He  generally  finds  it  in  low  grounds,  and  always  keeps 
it  in  the  house. 

FROM  THE  SAME  PAPER  OF  SEPT.  9. 

Recent  case  of  hydrophobia,  cured  by  Scullcap. — The  fol- 
lowing history  of  this  case  was  received  by  yester- 
day's mail,  in  a  letter,  from  the  physician  who  attended 
the  patient,  to  Dr.  Spalding,  who  is  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  publication  on  this  important  subject.  This 
ease  will  be,  in  some  particulars,  even  more  satisfac- 
tory to  medical  men,  than  that  of  Cann  ;  it  hotter 
agrees  as  to  the  time  that  usually  intervenes  between 
the  bite  and  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  of  in- 
cipient hydrophobia.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  and 
it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  by  the  incredulous 
and  uncundid,  that  it  does  not  appear  in  this  case,  as  it 
did  in  that  ol'Cann,  that  the  dog  in  question  was  actually 
mad,  being  killed  befure  the  trulh  was  ascertained. 
1  answer,  that  he  had  the  common  and  well  known 
symptoms  of  canine  madness,  and,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  nature  of  the  disease,  that  was  caused  by  his 
bile,  it  affords  us  a  moral  certainty  of  the  fact.  There 
will,  however,  be  found  some  few  of  the  faculty,  who 
will,  with  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Repository,  affect'  StaTes";  in  whic 

still  to  doubt  ;  who,  havmg  once  adopted  a  theory  of  stood,  I  do  not  mean  to  include  the  editor  of  the  Me- 
ttieir  own,  are  penetrable  to  demonstration;  men  dical  depository  j  to  him  1  shall  shortly  ^ay  my  parti 


whose  minds  are  of  such  a  curious  texture,  that  the> 
readily  yield  to  the  improbable,  and  sturdily  resist  a 
degree  of  proof,  that  convinces  all  mankind  but  them- 
selves ;  men,  in  short,  who  may  be  easily  known  by 
their  dogged  obstinacy  in  error,  and  their  contempt  of 
common  sense. — But  it  is  lime  to  present  the  reader 
with  the  case,  as  detailed  in  the  following  letter. 

"  Montague,  (.Mass.)   Jiug.  22,  1819. 
Dear  Sir  :     I  send  you  the  particulars  of  a  case  that 
occurred  in  my  practice,  leaving  it  to  you  to  dispose 
of  it  in  any  manner  that  you  may  judge  proper. 

Mrs.  H ,    belonging  to  this  town,  of  a  healthy 

constitution,  24  years  of  age,  was  bitten,  on  the  6th 
of  July  last,  by  a  puppy  four  months  old,  supposed, 
by  herself  and  her  friends,  to  be  mad.     The  following 
were  the  marks  he  showed   of  rabies  :     On   Saturday 
the  3d  he  refused  his  accustomed  food,  appeared  stu- 
pid  and   sickly,    head  and    ears  hanging    down,    and 
shewed   no  disposition  for  playfulness.      On   the  4th 
still  refused  to  eat,  his  eyes  were  red,  dull,  and  full  of 
tears,  and  his  mouth  covered  with  apparently  tough 
and  frothy  slime  :    he  frequently  staggered  and   fell 
down  ;  sometimes  started  up  quick,  and  attempted  to 
run,  but  could  not  go  straightforward  ;  took  little  no- 
tice of  any  thing :. towards  evening  snapped  at  objects, 
but  never  barked.     On  Monday   morning  he  became 
furious  ;  run  at  every  thing  that  came  in  his  way,  and 
attempted  to  bite  ;  at  length  actually  did  bite  the  lady 
abovementioned,  on  the  ball   of   the  thumb,    making 
four  incisions  through  the  skin.     He  was  then  imme- 
diately killed.     On  the  same  day  she  sent  for  me,  and 
1  advised  the  immediate  use  of  the  scull-cap  ;  but,  not 
having  any  on  hand,  1  was  only  able  to  procure  some 
of  another  person,  which  had  been  gathered  two  year: 
before,  and   laid  exposed  to  the  open  air,  in  a  box 
with  directions  to  give  it  every  other  day,  as  prescrib 
ed  by  Dr.  Thatcher.     She  did  so,  and  the  wound  heal- 
ed in  a  few  days,  with  no  unpleasant  symptoms.     But, 
on  the    fifteenth  day   after  the  bite,  she  felt  a  slight 
pain  or  itching  in  the  part  bitten,  which  soon  became 
a  little  elevated,  and  a  circumscribed   inflamed  spot, 
about  the  size  of  a  six-pence,  arose  and  extended  over 
the  cicatrix  of  one  of  the  marks  of  the  dog's  teeth  ; 
soon  afterwards  she  felt  a  fixed  pain  in  the  wrist,  which 
extended  to    her   elbow,    and   shortly  increased  and 
reached  to  her  shoulder  ;  wandering  pains  in  her  back 
and  joints  succeeded  ;  she  felt  a  painful  and  strange 
sensation  in  her  head,  and  sometimes  also  a  giddiness, 
so  that  she  could  not  walk  straight  forward.     She  now 
complained  of  lassitude,  with  stricture  and  heaviness 
in  her  breast,  accompanied  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing.    On  perceiving  these  alarming  symptoms,  Icon- 
eluded  that  the  plant  had   lost  its  virtues  by  age  and 
exposure,  and  endeavored  to  procure  some  of  recent 
growth,  which  fortunately  I  obtained,  and  in  blossom  ; 
of  this  I  ordered  a  strong  decoction  to  be  taken  imme- 
diately, in  doses  of  half  a  pint  each,  four  times  a  day, 
to  be  suspended  every  other  day,  and  a  table  spoonful 
of  flour  of  sulphur,  in  new  milk,  to  be  taken   in  its 
stead.     For  the  greater  precaution,  I  also  punctured 
the  bitten  part,  which  discharged  a  little  watery  flsid 
and  applied  to  it  the  bruised  leaves  of  the  plant    which 
I  renewed  once  every  4  or  6  hours.     On  the   mil  dav 
symptoms  were  but  little  abated,  and  her  pulse  some- 
what depressed  ;  but  she  had  slept  more  quietly      The 
17th  the  pain,  except  in  her  wrist  and  head,  had  sub 
sided,  the  bite  had  lost  its  redness,  and  she  had  slepl 
still  better.     On   the  ISth  she  said  she  felt  quite  well 
excepting  a  little  weakness.     She  kept  the  application 
on  the  wound  two  days  longer,  when    it  healed,  and 
she  left  it   otl  ;  but   continued   to  take  the  decoction 
though  with  diminished  strength,  three  weeks  longer 
but  has  experienced  no  pain  or  unpleasant  sensation 
incc  the   18th   day-enjoying  her  usual  good  health 
and  going  about  her  domestic  labors  as  formerly. 

The  above  symptoms  were  noted  down  at  the  time  of 
their  appearance.  Airs.  II.  is  by  no  means  of  a  ner- 
vous temperament,  but  resolute  ;  and  she  followed  non- 
prescription wnh  much  confidence. 

I  am,  sir,  your's,  respectfully, 

PITER  FISK." 

The  above  case  is  recommended  to  the  critical  notice 

of  every  sensible  and  candid  physician  in  the  United 

number,  however,  let   it  be  under- 


cutar  respect,  more  at  large,  for  an  article,  in  his  last 
number,  on  the  above  subject.  However  he  may 
wince,  he  must  remember  he  has  nobodv  to  blame  but 
himsell. 

PROM    THE    ENQUIRER,    OF    SEPT.    14. 

To  the  Editor. — SSr. 

Public  enquiry  having  been  much  excited  of  late 
by  several  publications,  recommending  a  species  of 
scull-cap,  as  a  certain  remedy  for  hydrophobia  :  and 
a,  that  enquiry  has  as  yet  been  but  illy  satisfied  I  have 
thought  proper  to  make  known  the  two  followinc- 
cases,  in  which  the  above  plant  was  liberally  us^d 
Without  farther  preamble  I  shall  proceed  to  relate 
ihem. 

July  the  29lh,  I  was  called  to  see  Daniel,  the  proper- 
ty of  Col  F.  Poval,  aged  about  13  years,  who,  it  was 
stated  to  me,  had  been  bitten  about  20  hours  "before  by 
a  dog  supposed  to  be  mad.  Upon  examination,  I  found 
lhat  he  had  been  bitten  in  about  ten  different  places, 
on  the  left  side  of  his  body,  between  the  lowest  short 
rib  and  the  spine  of  the  illiutn.  He  stated  that,  while 
playing  with  the  dog  on  the  preceding  evening,  the 
latter  was  taken  with  something  like  a  tit,  and  bit  him 
in  the  above  described  manner,  without  having  shown 
any  symptoms  of  previous  ill  nature.  Upon  examining 
the  dog,  I  found  him  lying  on  the  right  side,  tongue 
out,  breathing  with  considerable  difficulty,  his  back 
curved  forwards  very  much  ;  at  intervals  of  five  or  ten 
minutes,  he  would  attempt  to  rise  and  bile  at  every 
thing  within  his  reach  ;  he  died  during  the  night. 
Being  informed  that  two  hogs  had  been  bitten  by  him, 
I  ordered  them  into  immediate  confinement.  7  he 
bites  being  numerous,  and  some  time  having  elapsed 
since  their  infliction,  I  applied  lunar  caustic  to  them 
very  libe/ally,  and  over  that  laid  a  dressing  of  Epis- 
pastic  unguent. 

July  30.  Upon  visiting  Daniel  to  day,  I  was  request- 
ed to  see  Griffin,  aged  about  15,  the  property  of  Mr. 
James  Brander.  Upon  questioning  him,  he  gave  me 
the  following  account  :  that  about  45  hours  before,  the 
same  dog,  alluded  to  above,  came  to  bim,  gently  bit 
off  or  nibbled  the  scab  from  a  sore,  on  the  first  joint 
of  his  thumb,  licked  it  for  some  time,  and  then  left 
him.  As  both  of  the  above  patients  were  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  I  have  united  the  descriptions  of  their 
cases.  W  ishing,  if  possible,  to  make  a  trial  of  the 
Scutellaria,  which  had  been  much  extolled  as  a  cure  for 
hydrophobia,  I  endeavoured  to  procure  some  ;  but  every 
species  gathered  in  this  neighbourhood  proved  to  be 
either  the  Scutellaria  Integrifolia  or  Pilosa  ;  orders 
were  immediately  sent  to  New  York  for  a  supply  of 
the  Scutellaria  Lateriflora. 

August  1st.  This  day  I  removed  the  eschar,  caused 
by  the  caustic,  from  both  patients,  and  sca'tered 
emetic  tartar  ireely  over  the  clean  surfaces  of  the 
sores.  I  may  here  observe,  that  I  found  this  article 
uperior  to  any  other  which  1  have  ever  tried,  as  an 
irritant,  in  keeping  up  continued  ulceration."  The 
above  treatment  was  daily  repeated,  until  the  eighth 
when  each  one  took  a  dose  of  salts. 

August  10.  Having,  through  the  politeness  of  Mr 
Fitzwhylsonn,  of  Richmond,  received  a  supply  of  the 
Scutellaria  Lateriflora,  I  commenced  the  use  of  it  m 
form  of  decoction,  made  in  the  following  manner  • 
to  one  ounce  of  the  dried  plant  I  put  one  quart  of  water' 
and  having  boiled  it  25  minutes,  the  boys  were  ordered' 
to  take  one  gill  three  times  a  day. 

13.  This  day  the  dose,  of  the  above  medicine  was 
increased  to  one  pint  and  a  half  during  the  day'-  the 
sores  still  very  much  inflamed,  from  the  application  of 
emetic  tartar,  which  had  been  repeated  dailv 

15.  This  day  both  of  the  hogs  seem  to  be  very  much 
afiected  :  oneof  them  lies  on  his  side,  havin°-  eonvul 
sive  twitching*  in  the  f<.re-leg  and  jaw,  repeated  at 
intervals  ;  the  other  one  is  violently  affected  with 
general  convulsions,  which  may  be  increased  by  fan- 
ning her  or  throw  ing  water  upon  her. 
If.  This  day  both  of  the  hogs  died. 
23.  The  decoction  increased  to  one  quart  a  day  to 
each,-  the  applications  of  the  caustic  entireiy'sus- 
pended.  J 

The  boys  still  in  perfect  hearth;  this  being  (he 
thirty-hrst  day  since  they  were  bitten  ;  still  takinira 
quart  each  day.  ° 

Sept.  7.   Forty-one  days  have  now  elapsed  since  they 
came  under  my  care  ;  although  I  consider  them  a?" 
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nearly  out  of  all  danger,  yet  1  have  advised  a  continu- 
ance of  the  medicine  a   few  days  lorger. 

Having  related  the  treatment  and  issue  of  the  above 
cases,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  anticipate  and  satisfy 
some  of  the  enquiries  which,  1  believe,  will  arise  in 
the  mind  of  every  man  who  may  read  them.  As  to  the 
dog*s  having  been  mad,  I  think  there  cannot  be  the 
least  shadow  of  doubt ;  and,  when  we  take  it  into 
consideration  that  one  of  hogs  which  died  mad,  was 
bitten  only  on  the  ear,  and  one  of  the  boys  was  bitten 
in  tea  ditfereut  places,  every  one  will  admit  that  the 
canine  virus  must  have  had  as  good,  if  not  a  better, 
opportunity  of  infecting  the  latter  than  the  former. 
When  we  lake  it  into  consideration,  also,  that  every 
thing  which  the  dog  bit,  but  those  boys,  died  with 
hydrophobia,  (although  nothing  was  bitten  so  badly 
as  oue  of  the  latter,)  1  think  we  may  safely  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  the  virus  was  not  only  absorbed  into 
their  systems,  but  that  they  would  have  been  affected 
with  disease  had  it  not  been  prevented.  Which,  then, 
of  the  remedies  enumerated  above,  could  have  coun- 
teracted the  morbid  effects  of  the  poison  ?  Was  it  the 
caustic  ?  I  think  not  ;  for  many  hours  had  elapsed 
between  the  infliction  of  the  bite  and  the  application 
of  the  caustic  ;  and  even  when  it  is  applied  immedi- 
ately upon  the  reception  of  a  wound,  it  is  agreed  on 
by  most  respectable  physicians,  that  it  will  not  succeed 
in  preventing  the  disease. 

Our  next  enquiry  is  naturally  directed,  in  the  next 
place,  to  the  Scutellaria  :  could  that  have  succeeded  in 
p;  eventing  ihe  infection  ?  To  this  question  I  know 
the  advocates  for  the  virtues  of  this  plant  will  unhesi- 
tatingly answer  yes  ;  but  it  behoves  us  to  possess  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  scepticism,  to  prevent  the  loo  ready 
acceptation  of  the  numerous  remedies,  which  are 
daily  presented  to  the  public  by  the  dupes  of  prejudice 
or  ignorance.  But  may  not  this  scepticism  be  carried 
too  far  ?  As  regard>  the  subject  at  present  under  con- 
sideration, I  am  persuaded  that,  it  at  least  merits  a 
further  trial  than  the  ephemeral  notice,  which  is  gene 
rally  bestowed  on  remedies  of  this  kind.  In  favor  of 
the  Scutellaria  it  may  be  advanced,  that  the  most 
simple  and  seemingly  inert  vegetable  succeed  in  curing 
the  most  virulent  animal  poisons.  Witness  the  decided 
effects  of  such  remedies  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
in  curing  the  bite  of  a  rattle-snake  j  the  principal  of 
which,  1  bel.cve,  is  a  species  of  the  Collinsonia.  It 
will,  I  hope,  be  plainly  inferred  from  what  I  have 
advanced,  that  it  is  not  my  object  to  assert  an  entire 
belief  m  the  Scutellaria,  as  a  specific  ;  but  to  excite  a 
further  enquiry,  and  remove  that  apathy  which  is  too 
often,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  failure  in  remedies  which 
might  otherwise  prove  useful-  One  word  with  respect 
to  the  plant.  One  species  only  is  said  to  be  useful 
— the  Scutellaria  Lateriflora.  As  thcie  are  three  spe- 
cies growing  in  this  neighbourhood,  this  may  be  easily 
confounded  with  the  others.  The  only  specimen  of 
this  particular  species,  which  I  have  seen  gathered  in 
this  stale,  came  from  Powhatan  ;  the  species  mistaken 
for  it  in  this  neighborhood,  is,  1  believe,  the  Scutel- 
laria Integnfolia  and  Pilo-n 

To  conclude,  let  it  not  be  supposed,    that  I  would 


tic  will  not  succeed  in  preventinglt."  The  inference 
then,  although  not  drawn  by  him  in  words,  I  must 
consider  irresistable. 

A  word  here  on  the  vaunted  "regular  practice,"  or 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Editors  of  the  Medical  Repository, 
the  "legitimate  practice.'' 

Doctor  Thatcher,  in  his  "  Observations  on  Hydro- 
phobia," the  latest  work  on  Ihe  subject  that  has  ap- 
peared, says,  "  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
this  monstrous  hydra,  this  destroyer  of  mankind,  has 
not  yet  been  vanquished  ;  and  its  ravages  are  equally 
a  reproach  to  medicine  and  a  scourge  to  our  race. 
Alas!  hydrophobia,  like  'the  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness,'  still  displays  its  superiority,  in  defiance 
of  all  efforts  of  human  skill."  And  he  concludes  his 
introductory  chapter 'thus  : 

"  The  specific  nature  and  constitution  of  the  subtle 
and  refined  poison  of  rabid  animals,  has  hitherto 
eluded  the  most  critical  retearches.  It  is  equalh 
intactible  out  of  our  sight  and  out  of  our  knowledge. 
We  are  permitted  to  know  it  only  by  its  calamitous 
effects,  and  in  these  we  recognize  its  pre-eminent 
power  and  unrivalled  malignity.  An  investigation  of 
its  abstruse  properties,  and  a  solution  of  the  intricate 
phenomena,  which  marks  its  operation,  constitute  a 
theme  for  the  exercise  of  talents  and  ingenuity.  That 
the  history  and  pathology  of  this  singular  disease  have 
never  been  clearly  understood  and  illustrated,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  various  and  contradictory  opinions  of 
systematic  writers,  and  want  of  uniformity  among  phy- 
sicians. 

"  Several  causes  have  conspired  to  perpetuate  igno- 
rance and  error,  relative  to  this  intrinsic  subject.  One 
of  which  is  a  culpable  disposition  in  authors  and 
others  to  adopt  and  copy  the  doctrines  and  even  the 
oral  traditions  from  one  another,  without  due  exami- 
nation ;  as  if  to  add  darkness  to  their  own  unintel- 
ligible mysteries.  But  the  alarming  prevalence  of 
this  evil  has  created  a  new  and  lively  interest,  stimu- 
lating to  a  laudable  emulation  in  the  investigation  of 
its  nature  and  treatment.  Many  important  facts  ab- 
stracted from  vague  speculation,  are  yet  in  reserve,  to 
be  unfolded  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  experimentalist 
and  philosophical  physicians. 

"  It  is  not  a  task  that  devolves  on  a  single  individual, 
but  demands  the  combined  exertions  of  all. 

"  Great  indeed  is  the  labour  ;  rich  and  honourable 
will  be  the  harvest  of  reward.  The  field  of  experi- 
ment is  yet  exhattstless  ;  let  us  unite  our  endeavours, 
and  resolve  to  give  it  another  and  more  assiduous 
gleaning;  nor  cease  to  exploic  its  recesses,  until  the 
hidden  treasure  shall  be  discovered  ;  and  he  whose 
hand  shall  pluck  this  laurel,  will  have  achieved  an 
object  of  universal  interest,  and  rival  a  Jenner  in  ce- 
lebrity." 

With  what  pleasure  do  I  learn,  that  the  Scutellaria 
has  attracted  the  notice  of  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able physicians  throughout  the  United  States  ?  Some 
of  them  have  sent  to  New-York  for  the  plant,  with  a 
view  to  administer  it,  and  I  hope  they  will  consider 
it  due  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity,  to  make 


advisea  neglect  of  theonly  certain  preventative  of  this|known  tbe  result     either  by   letter  to  myself,  or  by 
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means  of  the  public  prints.  If  it  possesses  not  the 
virtue  I  ascribe  to  it,  let  the  failure  be  immediately 
made  known  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  every  trial  continues 
to  be  attendnd  with  success,  as  has  hitherto  been  the 
case  in  this  quarter,  can  the  knowledge  of  such  a  bless- 
ing be  too  extensively  circulated  ? 

I  certainly  do  entertain  the  hope  and  belief,  that  the 
wishes  of  the  learned  and  benevolent  Doctor  Thatcher 
are  at  length  accomplished  in  the  discovery  of  this 
antidote.  We  trace  this  plant  with  certainty  no  far- 
ther than  to  Dr  Lawrence  Vandevcer,  of  New-Jersey  ; 
but  a  respectable  aged  lady  of  New-York,  says  she 
remembers  to  have  heard  its  virtues  spoken  of  many 
years  since,  by  a  lady  of  distinction  in  Virginia.  The 
name  and  the  residence  of  ihe  real  discoverer  has 
probably  been  lost.  I  do  not  assert  it  may  not  fail, 
after  all  ;  but  it  would  be  very  extraordinary'1  if  it 
did.  as  it  is  a  fact  that  will  be  stated  in  Dr.  Spafdiug's 

a  few  days,  that 
cisinn  of  the  bitten  part,  and  by  caustic,  I  will  thank,  more  than  one  thousand  cases  have  been  attended  with 
him  to  do  so.  Dr.  Nice  certainly  does  admit  lliat  the  complete  success.  Can  you  say  as  much,  Messrs. 
dc;j  was  mad,  that  there  is  the  highest  probability,  that  Editors  of  the  Medical  Repository,  or  a  fiftieth  part 
the  boys  would  have  been  affected  with  the  hydro-' as  much,  in  favour  of  any  "  legitimate  practice."  ever 
phobia,  had  it  not  been  prevented,  and  that  "it  is  jet  known  to  the  faculty  ?  Magna  est  Veritas  el  pn  calebit. 
agreed  by  the  most  respectable  physicians,  that  caus-|  [E.  Post. 


dreadful  complaint,  viz  :  the  immediate  extirpation  of 
the  bitten  part  with  a  knife.  The  virtues  of  the  Scu- 
tellaria can  be  tested  fairly  only  in  such  cases,  where 
this  important  preventative  has  been  neglected,  or, 
from  peculiar  circumstances,  could  not  be  applied. 
Until  this  has  been  fairly  established,  the  use  of  the 
knife  must  retain  its  acknowledged  superiority  over 
every  other  remedy,  from  the  compound  farrago  of  al- 
manac receipts  to  the  simple  calcareous  stone,  palmed 
upon  us  by  lire  superior  cunning  of  the  East  Indian 
Jugglers.  WM.  G.  MCE, 

Manchester. 
V.  S.  1  have  a  supply  of  the  genuine  plant,  which 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  physician,  who  may  have  a 
suitable  opportunity  of  testing  its  virtues 


Remarks. — If  this  candid  and  respectable  physician 
can  mention  any  one  individual  case  of  cure,  by  ex-!corapilatioti,  which   is   to  appear 


Internal  Iiuproxement. 

FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  COLUMBIAN. 

Selections  from  manuscripts  transmitted  to  the 
New  York  Corresponding  Association  for  the 
promotion  of  Internal  Improvement,  communi- 
cated tor  the  Columbian  by  the  committee  of  pubv 
lication. 

The  history  of  the  disease  called  the  Rot  in  the 
growing  Cotton-plant  of  Georgia,  Louisianna,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Alabama  ;  and  the  expedient  of 
avoiding  that  great  calamity,  by  a  change  of  seed, 
procured  from  the  southern  hemisphere — in  a  let- 
ter from  the  hon.  George  M.  Troup,  late  senator 
in  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  to  Samuel  L.  Mitchill, 
dated  Dublin,  Laurens  county,  Georgia,  Aug.  18, 
819. 

Read  before  the  New  York  Corresponding  Asso- 
ciation, for  promoting  internal  improvement,  etc. 

Dear  Sir — Your  labors  are  so  various  and  in- 
cessant, I  am  almost  ashamed  to  avail  myself  of  the 
privilege  of  an  old  acquaintance,  to  ask  a  favor  of 
you. 

Some  of  your  merchants  trade  to  the  Brazils, 
and  through  the  politeness  of  one  of  them  you  may 
be  able  to  procure  for  me,  two  or  three  casks  of 
the  cotton  seed  of  that  country,  selected  from  a 
good  crop  and  delivered  here  before  spring.  The 
expenses  will  be  defrayed  by  drawing  on  Messrs. 
Campbell  and  Cummtng  of  Savannah,  at  sight. 

You  know  the  rapid  strides  with  which,  by  the 
demand  for  their  great  staple  since  the  late  war, 
the  southern  states  have  been  advancing  to  opu- 
lence— and  you  will  conjecture  that  the  luxury  and 
extravagance  which  commonly  attend  them  almost 
every  where,  have  not  failed  to  accompany  them 
here.  It  was  in  the  lull  career  of  accumulation  and 
amassment  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  speculation  and 
wasteful  expenditure  on  the  other,  that  tbe  storm 
which  now  agitates  the  commercial  world,  overtook 
us — cotton  fell  at  once — has  continued  to  fall,  and 
there  is  no  calculating  at  what  point  of  depreciation 
it  will  stop.  A  sudden  depression,  therefore,  of 
something  like  50  per  cent  below  its  highest  price, 
of  the  produce  on  which  we  placed  our  chief  depen- 
dence for  raising  money,  would  of  itself,  have  made 
us  participators  of  the  prevailing  distress — but  the 
evil  to  which  the  cotton  plant  has  been  exposed  in 
Georgia  for  three  years,  in  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi for  more,  by  diminishing  its  product  on  parti- 
cular farms  1-3  1-2  2-3ds,  and  in  some  instances 
I  believe  3-4ths  greatly  aggravates  our  share  of  it, 
and  may  he  said  to  make  it  peculiar.*  This  evil 
(very  appropriately  called  the  Hot)  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Georgia  for  the  first  time,  I  think,  in 
the  year  1017,  was  much  mote  destructive  last 
year,  and  this  year  ;  in  many  situations,  threatens 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  crop. — Its  advances 
seem  to  be  eastwardly,  as  we  first  heard  of  it  in 
Louisiana,  and  afterwards  iu  Mississippi  and  Ala- 

*  From  the  combined  operation  of  these  two  causes, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  exports  of  Georgia, 
which  in  1817  and  ISIS,  amounted  to  somethinglike 
eleven  millions  of  dollars,  may  this  year  fall  short  of 
three.  The  crop  of  last  year  fell  short  of  the  preced- 
ing by  about  J0,000  bales  in  the  100,000,  or  1  -3th, 
notwithstanding  the  cultivation  has  been  considerably 
extended.  Heretofore,  the  high  price  has  compensat- 
ed the  deficiency.  This  year,  depriciation  and  defi- 
ciency work  together. 
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bama.  It  has  not  yet  done  mischief  to  the  sea- 
board planter,  but  if  the  variety  of  the  plant  which 
be  cultivates,  does  not  exempt  him  he  has  good 
reason  to  dread  its  approach.  It  has  given  rise, 
as  you  may  imagine,  to  much  of  theory  and  specu- 
lation here- — -some  referring  its  origin  to  a  winged 
insect  perforating  the  exterior  coat  of  the  bowl — 
others  to  a  disease  of  the  plant  itself;  both  sides 
have  their  reasons  and  authorities — among  the 
latter,  the  one  most  frequently  resorted  to  en  the 
one  side  is  (hat  of  our  old  friend  the  Irte  Governor 
Milledge,  who  seems  to  have  satisfied  himself  the 
disease  proceeded  from  the  fly.  The  observations 
which  led  to  this  conclusion  I  have  never  heard. 
The  general  fact  is,  however,  of  some  importance, 
as  he  was  a  man  of  close  investigation,  had  studied 
the  history  of  the  plant  and  had  watched  its  progress 
in  this  country  from  its  first  introduction  to  the 
time  of  his  decease.  Nothing  subtracts  so  much 
from  the  weight  of  his  authority  as  the  circum- 
stance of  his  observations  having  been  confined  to 
a  very  short  period  and  within  a  limited  sphere, 
the  rot  then  making  its  appearance  for  the  first 
time,  and  exhibiting  itself  but  partially. — The 
more  general  opinion  since,  seems  to  be  that  the 
disease  is  of  the  plant  itself  and  probably  having  its 
origin  in  the  seed.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  you  to 
have  an  account  of  its  first  appearance,  its  progress 
and  termination — I  give  it  to  you  ifce  more  cheer- 
fully as  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  we  may  be 
indebted  for  useful  discoveries  in  relation  to  it,  to 
the  science  and  illumination  of  New  York 

The   first  indication  is    seen  in  a  small  circular 
spot  on  the  outside  of  the  bowl,  exhibiting  a  darker 
green  than  the  circumjacent  parts,  as  if  a  globule 
of  water   had   dropped  upon  it  and  been  absorbed. 
TVIany  of   these    are  frequently    seen  at  the  same 
time  on  the  same  bowl.     They  spread  themselves 
sometimes  faster,   sometimes  slower,  39    if  influ- 
enced   either  by  the  state  of  the   atmosphere,   or 
condition  of   the  plant  ;    changing  color    as    they 
progress,  until  they  assume  a  dark  brown  approach- 
ing to  black,  and  until  either  the  whole  exterior  is 
affected    in  like  manner,  or  until  it  receives  from 
some  cause  a  sudden  check,  and   then  this  appear- 
ance is  only  partial.     In  the  first  case,  the  disease 
has  penetrated  to  the   centre  of  the  fruit,  the   fer- 
mentation is  complete  and  universal,   and   is  seen 
in  a  frothy  white  liquid,  thrown  out  on  the  surface 
— Putrefaction  follows,   and  the  destruction  of  the 
seed  and  immature  wool  being  finished,  nothing  is 
left  but  the  rind  or  exterior  coating  of  the   bowl, 
which  exhausted  of  its  juices,  hardens  and  turns 
black,  and    thus  terminates  the  process.     In   the 
other  case,  (that  of  suddenly  checked   disease)  the 
interior  of  the   bowl,  in    some  instances,  remains 
unhurt — in  others,  is  only  partially  injured,  and  in 
-this  last  case,  the  pods  remaining  unhurt,  may  ma- 
ture and  expand      This,  however,  rarely  happens, 
as   he  disease  is  wonderfully  capricious,  going  and 
coming  unaccountably — attacking  at  one  time  with 
more,   at  another  with  less  violence  ;  sa  that  the 
fruit  which  escapes  entire  destruction  on  the  first 
attack,  may  fall   victim  to  the  second — vor  is  this 
capricioiisness    justly    attributable   to  changes  in 
the  atmosphere  ;  its  origin  even  does  not  seem  to 
have    any   connexion    with    weather.      The   year 
18 11,  when  rot  first  appeared,  was  one  of  remarka- 
ble wet    Theyeai  i8 18,  one  of  remarkable  drought 
, The  rot  in  1718,  was  both  more  general  and 


more   destructive  than   that   of    1817.     In    1819, i      >V  l.at    '  ink  you  of  the  following  theory  ?     Ves 


which  has  been,  as  the  planters  say,  a  seasonable 
year,  there  is  more  rot  discoverable  than  at  the 
same  time  of  any  preceding  year,  and  there  is  eve- 
ry probability  that  it  will  be  both  more  general 
and  more  destructive.  In  the  same  season  too, 
according  to  my  observation,  it  is  in  no  decree  in- 
fluenced by  it — fcr  instance,  this  year  it  showed 
itself  in  my  neighbourhood  in  the  most  alarming 
manner  for  the  first  time,  when  the  corn  aud  cot- 
ton had  begun  to  sil-er  from  a  dry  spell  of  two  or 
three  weeks.     I  have  kno'.vn   it  to  step  for  a  can 


getable,  like  the  animal  creation,  is  subject  to, 
its  periods,  regular  or  irregular,  of  sickness  and 

decay — no    vegetable     has    been    exempt with 

many  as  wiih  fruit  trees,  disease  attacks  suddenly 
and  violently  in  some  instances — in  others  imper- 
ceptibly and  gradually — in  both,  the  doctor  has, 
sometimes  effected  a  cure — in  others,  in  despite 
of  all  prescription,  the  disease  has  terminated  in 
decay  and  death.  In  the  cultivation  of  our  garden 
vegetables  we  can  avoid  deterioration  only  by 
changing  6eed.     Those   which    contribute   chiefly 


sixlerabla  time  in  very  wet  weather,  and  to  reccjjj-jto  the  sustenance  of  man,  and  which  occupy  the 
raeur.e  its  progress  after  the  rains  had  ceased.  It  labours  of  the  husbandman  require  periodical 
is  earlier  in  its  appearance  this  year  than  betore,  chwnge  or  crossing  to  sa7c  them  from  sickness 
and  I  believe  earlier  last  year  than  the  preceding,  and  degeneracy.  In  England  when  the  blast  has 
This  disease  attacking  at  di'Yerer.t  times;  with  dif-ifastened  upon  tha  corn  crop  generally,  the  only 
ferent  degrees  of  violence,  I  »-ill  not  hazard  the  leases  of  exemption  have  been  those  in  which  by 
assertion,  that  its  cause  h  uniformly  distinguished  accident,  experience,  or  experiment,  the  change 
by  the  same  ;;ppearr.uces.  Tha  first  indication  or  crossing  had  been  adopted.* 
in  very  many  cases  is,  a  dark  brown  or  black  spot 


on  the  bowl — in  others,  ihe  whole  exterior  of  the 
bowl   seems  to  have  passed  at  the  same  time  from 


May  it  not  be  well,  therefore,  in  this  dark  and 
doubtiul  stage  of  the  controversy,  to  make  trial  of 
cha/ige  of  seed  ?  not  of  the  same  variety  drawn 
the  creeu  to  the  dark  brown,  and  is  saturated  with|fl.ora  a  distar,c3,  which  might  of  itself  be  useful  ; 
moisture,  snrf  whilst  it  is  evidently  rafiernig toe  bnt  of  a  diG-ere.lt  vsti.-ty  which  either  alone  or  in 
process  of  fermentation,  will  open  and  deliver  t^jcommhture  with  other  seed  would  extirpate  an 
wool  uninjured  -It  is  the  same  disease,  exhibiting; evilj  as  yef  a  grovT;Ilg  one>  which  exhausts  ou* 
different  features  as  it  rages  with  greater  Of  'e='- resources  iasior  than  t-o-,  and  which  if  it  progreses 
degree  of  acrimony.— It  attacks  the  bowl  in  ere-  foJ1  a  kyf  ^  (Q  corae  in  the  sanje  ratio  as  ,he 
ry  stage  from  the  first   formation  to  that  stage  oi  ^  w;u  ]e&n  M  litt,e   mo„e  than  the  necessary 

food  and  raiment  and  shelter. 

The  Indies  and  South  America,  pushed  us  oufc 


its  perfection  which  immediately  precedas  develope- 
ment. 

I  think  I  have  shown  yon,  by  this  summary  of 
facts,  that  neither  its  origin  or  pro^re;s  i;  r 


of  the    Indigo    market,  and  we  nevir  think  to  re- 
establish ourselves  there  ;  the  cultivation  of  sugaf 


ble  to  weather.     You   will  be   satisfied  that  .soi/h    (      precarious  as  a  general  one  for  the  cotton 


We  cannot  substitute  our  staple  there- 


has  no  connexion  with   either.     It  has  visited  all  COUDtr„ 

irieties  of  soil  and   treated  all    alike.     I  d°«;ol|fore    au"<j  0B]y  alternative    left  us   is    to  preserve. 
mean    that  every  pl-.ntation,  or  that  every  district  ;t      We  c&n  do  6£>  ifl  defianco  of  the  rndi;))  provid. 

ed,   we   can  crush  this    vegetable    monster,   who 


of  country,  shared,  in  equal  degree,  the  evils  of 
this  visitation.  Some  have  escaped  with  more  or 
less  injury  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  those 
who  have  escaped  with  least,  will  have  their 
turn.  The  mode  of  cultivation  makes  no  dif- 
ference. There  are  two  modes,  the  ct'ose  and  the 
thick-set.  The  last  has  become  fashionable  of 
late  ;  but  I  have  seen  the  isolated  plant  and  the 
one  environed  by  the  branches  and  over  shadowed 
by  the  top  of  its  neighbours,  equally  afflicted. 
This  inveterate  destroyer  of  one.  kind  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  unlike  the  ancient  destroyer  of  one 
species  of  the  animal,  spares  not  the  humble  nor 
the  proud— the  dwarf  and  the  giant  are  equally  his 
prey — the  plant  which  has  energy  enough  to  blos- 
som and  develope  one  fruit,  or  the  more  sturdy 
stalk  loaded  with  his  hundred  bowls. 

1  think  you  will  conclude  from  the  forefoing 
statement  that  rain  or  sunshine — hill  or  dale- 
soil,  whatever  the  predominant  earth — cultivation 
whatever  the  mode,  stop  not  his  march.  Wt 
ecur,  therefore,  to  the  existing  controversy.  Is 
insect  or  constitutional  disorder  of  the  plant  the 
cause  of  rot  ?  If  insect,  would  they  not  be  seen 
(for  they  are  said  to  be  plainly  visible)  in  greatest 
number  where  their  ravages  are  greatest  ?  1 
have  examined  fields  most  injured  by  rot  and 
could  never  make  any  discovery  of  them — besides, 
the  year  of  drought  is  the  year  of  insect — the  rot 
made  its  appearance  in  a  year  of  wet — sines  that, 
it  seems  not  to  hare  been  alected  by  either  wet  or 
drought. 


is    working   to  our    ruin    with   more  heads    thaa 
the  Hydra,  and  with  more  arms-than  Briareus. 

I  trouble  you  with  this  commission  the  less  re- 
luctantly, because  no  state  ;n  the  union  is  more, 
interested  (excepting  only  the  cotton  raising  states 
themselves)  than  that  of  which  you  are  a  distinguish- 
ed citizen  There  is  scarcely  art,  trade,  or  pro- 
fession, practised  in  your  great  metropolis  which 
is  not  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  cotton  trade.  Your  merchants  could 
not  employ  themselves  better  than  in  efforts  to  re- 
store it — their  patriotism  will  prompt  them — they 
will  not  suffer  to  come  to  nothing,  so  far  as  depends 
upon  them  a  great  staple  of  the  country  nearly  equal 
in  value  in  its  best  years  to  one  half  of  the  whole 
amount  of  our  domest  c  produce  exported,  employ- 
ing in  its  annual  transportation  60,009  tons  of 
lipping  and  4000  seamen,  and  if  they  find  freights 
low  at  Rio  Janeiro,  tbey  may  turn  a  profit  ia 
(■ringing  a  few  thousand  bushels  of  choice  seed  (0 
Savannah  and  Charleston.  Should  the  jealously 
of  the  Portuguese  government  (not  to  be  expeotedy 
interpose  difficulties,  our  minister  there,  who  is 
known  to  both  of  us,  will  take  pleasure  in  removing 
them. 

I  he  experiment  will  be  decisive.  If  the  evil1 
originate  with  fly,  the  insect  will  pierce,  without 
distinction,  the  Georgia   and    Brazilian  plant.     If 

*  The  indigo  plant  requires  annual  change  of  field,, 
but  change  of  field  does  not  pre  vent  rot  in  cotton . 
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id    any   other   cause,  the   chances    are  more  than 
equal  that,  the  stranger  will  escape. 

1  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 
fours,  G.  M.  TROUP. 

.Vole — NothiDg  so  firmly  sustains  the  inference  of 
governor  Milledge,  as  the  fact  that  the  rol  appears 
to  proceed  from  extraneous  cause,  beginning  on  the 
outside  of  the  howl  and  penetrating  inwardly— but 
why  should  the  insect  intermit  its  destructive  labours  ? 
Is  it  because  the  fly  is  short  lived,  and  that  the  inler- 
Tal  connecting  two  generations  infilled  by  the  chry- 
salis ?  How  comes  it  too  that  the  effect  of  perfora- 
tion is  not  always  the  same  ?  For  what  purpose  is  the 
bowl  perforated  ?  To  receive  the  egg — I  cannot  be- 
lieve so:  there  is  no  appearance  of  maggot  or  chry- 
salis. Is  it  to  extract  the  juice  as  nouiishment  ?  I 
think  not — there  is  too  much  of  wasteful  destruction 
to  consist  with  the  order  of  nature,  it  renders  useless 
to  itself  and  to  every  thing  else  J0,000  times  the  quan- 
tity it  imbibes  Besides,  the  rind  which  near  maturity 
is  too  thick  and  its  texture  too  close  to  be  penetrated 
by  any  than  a  fly  of  large  body,  armed  with  a  strong 
end  sharp  proboscis,  and  such  a  fly  could  not  pass 
Unnoticed  by  the  most  superficial  observer  ;  the 
puncture  of  the  rind,  by  a  pin  or  needle,  produces  no 
rnt—  we  are  to  presume,  therefore,  that  a  most  acrid 
and  subtle  poison  is  ejected  from  the  proboscis — if  so, 
the  effects  ought  to  be  uniform  and  we  know  them  not 
to  be  so.  1  have  endeavoured  to  be  correct  in  mv  state- 
ment of  the  progress  of  this  evil,  and  to  assure  my- 
selfthat  I  had  been  guilty  of  no  material  errour  or 
omitted  any  important  fact.  1  Lave  read  it  to  my 
brother,  Mr.  Robert  Troup,  who  is  an  experienced 
planter,  and  who  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject— he  says  his  observations  correspond  with  mine. 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  West  Indies  the  cotton 
plan'  ha*  ever  been  attacked  by  the  rot. 

PS  If  the  seed  could  be  procured  from  any  of  the 
districts  south  of  Rio,  as  in  latitude  30  or  32,  so  much 
file  better — though  not  very  important         G.  M.  T. 

September  22,  1819. 
Dear  sir — In  my  first,  which  was  hastily  penned, 
f  fear  1  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  explicit 
on  that  part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the 
climate,  or  region,  from  which  the  seed  may  be 
drawn.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Pemambuco 
seed  will  not  answer — probably  even  that  of  San 
Salvador  would  not.  It  would  require  long  time 
and  great  care  to  naturalise  either.  I  know  not 
bow  far  south  the  cotton  cultivation  has  been  carri- 
ed in  that  country,  but  the  general  idea  was,  to 
procure  seed,  if  possible,  from  a  latitude  approxi- 
mating to  our  own.  It  was  supposed  that  20  or 
23  might  answer,  and,  therefore,  Janeiro  was  nam- 
ed as  the  most  convenient  port.  Excuse  the 
trouble  I  give  you,  and  believe  me,  very  respectful- 
ly and  sincerely,  G.   M.   T    OUP. 


POST  BORING  MACHINE. 
We  have  been  lately  much  gratified  in  viewing  a 
newly  invented  machine  by  Mr.  James  Corbetl,  of 
Hanover  township,  in  this  county,  for  boring  posts 
for  fences.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  a 
more  useful  invention  could  scarcely  be  introduced 
to  the  public  ;  for  it  is  well  known  to  all  farmers, 
that  good  fences  are  among  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant considerations  in  their  improvements  ;  for 
as  they  are  the  best  promoters  of  peace  and  good 
will  among  neighbours  who  keep  unruly  cattle,  so 
Ihey  are  equally  the  best  preservatives  of  the  crops, 
which  have  been  forwarded  and  matured  by  the 
sweat  and  toil  of  the  anxious  husbandman.  When 
the  farmer  knows,  that  with  this  saving  labour 
machine,  a  man  and  boy,  with  ihe  assistance  of  a 
horse,  can  completely  bore  500  posts  in  a  day  ;  or 
wne,  tw..,  or  three,  in  less  than  half  a  minute,  no 
patter  Low  baid  or  crooked  tija  wood  may  be, 


surely  be  will  be  anxious  to  become  the  possessor 
of  so  valuable  an  article,  especially  when  it  can  be 
procured  for  ab«ut  £0  dollars.  The  whole  con 
struction  in  itself  is  very  simple,  and  causes  us 
much  to  wonder,  that  it  has  never  before  been 
thought  of.  Mr.  Corbett  has  applied  for  a  patent, 
and  we  heartily  wish  him  that  success  and  remu- 
neration, which  such  useful  ingenuity  merits,  and 
to  further  this  view,  we  hope  our  professional 
brethren  will  notice  this  paragraph  in  such  a  way, 
as  their  indication  and  friendship  for  useful  im- 
provements may  prompt  them. 

[Oracle  of  Dauphin. 

We  rejoice  to  hear  of  any  invention,  that  gives  a  hope 
of  seeing  the  present  expensive  and  laborious  system 
of  dead  wood  worm  fences  superceded  ;  they  look  ugly, 
occupy  much  ground,  catch  a  great  deal  of  water,  of 
course  rot  speedily,  and  require  to  be  frequently 
righted  up,  and  often  altogether  renewed. — Ed. 


Occasional  Extract. 


New- York,  Oct.  5,  1819. 
J   S    Skinner,  Fsa. 

Dear  Sir, — As  the  progress  of  the  great 
Western  Canal,  must  be  interesting  to  yon,  and  to 
the  enlightened  patrons  of  your  excellent  public 
journal,  1  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that 
this  vast  work  advances  with  a  rapidity  that  as- 
tonishes its  warmest  advocates.  The  following 
facts  have  just  been  communicated  to  me,  by  a 
distinguished  gentleman  who  belongs  to  the  Board 
of  Canal  Commissioners. 

The  canal  from  the  aqueduct  across  Wood 
Creek,  all  through  the  swamp,  south  of  Rome,  and 
for  seven  miles  east  of  said  aqueduct,  is  now  com- 
plete, and  has  water  in  it  fit  for  transportation. 
It  is  very  certain  that  in  three  or  four  weeks,  wa- 
ter will  be  let  into  the  canal  from  Utica  to  Oneida 
Creek  There  are  boats  building  at  several 
points  of  the  canal  line,  some  of  which  will  be 
soon  plying  in  it  And  although  lh»>  operators 
have  been  much  interrupted  by  sickness,  from  Sa- 
lina  westward,  there  is  full  confidence  that  this 
season  will  not  pass  away,  until  the  whole  middle 
section  of  the  greatest  canal  in  the  world,  is  finish- 
ed and  filled  with  vehicles  of  conveyance.  The 
completion  of  this  section,  will  give  us  nearly  four 
hundred  miles  of  water  transportation  into  the  in- 
terior of  our  state,  when  we  view  its  connexion 
with  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson. 

The  surveys  will  be  ready  to  enable  the  commis- 
sioners to  determine  on  the  route  of  the  western 
section,  by  the  middle  of  this  month,  when  a  meet- 
ing will  be  held  for  that  and  other  important  pur- 
poses 

The  northern  canal,  connecting  Lake  Cham- 
plain  with  the  Hudson,  is  progressing  under 
favourable  auspices.  Gov  Clinton,  the  President 
of  the  Hoard  of  Canal  Cotnmissianers,  has  passed 
the  whole  length  of  the  line  of  the  western  canal 
this  season,  and  is  now  about  visiting  our  northern 
works.  It  is  confidently  expected,  that  the  north- 
ern canal  will  be  completed  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember next,  although  some  accidents  have  pro- 
duced unexpected-  delay. 

Our  Agricultural  Societies  are  producing  great 
and  vigorous  efforts  in  the  interior,  and  under  the 
protecting  aid  of  our  Board  of  Agriculture,  will 
p:csert  a  new  aira  in  the  most  vital  k ranch  of  hu- 
man industry.     We  will  be  great,  independent;  and 


happy,  in  proportion  as  we  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
rely  on  the  avails  of  productive  labour.  We  ad- 
vance to  national  power  and  giandeur,  while  the 
light  of  ages  brightens  up  our  paths,  and  ihe  phi- 
losophy of  civil  history,  illumines  and  counsels. 
Agriculture  and  manufactures  are  the  Iwo  great 
sources  of  wealth,  on  which  the  American  people 
must  ultimately  depend. 

Willi  great  respect  and  esteem, 

OHAS.  G    HAINES. 


F&BUJSIBa 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    OCTOBER  22,  1819. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Agricultural,  Society  of  St. 
Mary's  County,  communicated  by  orderof  saidSociety, 
for  publication  in  the  American  Farmer,  have  been  re- 
ceived, «nd  will  probably  appear  in  our  next  number.. 
Also  a  communication  from  a  highly  esteemed  cor- 
respondent, on  the  construction  of  carriage  wheels. 

It  was  not  until  the  paper  was  made  up,  that  the 
Editor  knew  that  it  did  not  contain  the  ne:U  number 
on  "  Domestic  Industry."  We  did  not  wish  the  series, 
to  be  interrupted. 


Present  Prices  of  Country  Produce  in  this  Market. 
Flour,  from  the  wagons,  £5  50  to  62  . — Whiskey,  SS 
to  40  cents  per  gallon. — lied  Wheal,  §1  12. — Whits 
Wheat,  free  from  garlic,  !jl  15  to  1  SO. — Corn,  62 
cents.— Rye,  60  to  02  cents. — Oats,  45  to  50  cents. — 
Irish  Fotatoes,  by  the  quantity,  60  cents. — Sweet  Po- 
tatoes, 65  cents. — Turnips,  by  the  cart  load  at  market, 
30  to  314  cents  per  bushel. — Geese,  75  cents  to  jjl. — 
other  fowls  and  butchers'  meat,  as  per  last  report. — 
Hay,  $18. — Straw,  3 1C. 


Extract  of  a  letter  to  a  Commercial  House  in  this  loion,  datei 
Bremen,  .lugust  19. 

Maryland  Tobacco  keeps  up  steadily.  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  may  be  considered  somewhat  higlier.  A 
mixed  parcel  of  the  latter  averaged  in  auction  yester- 
day 7  7-8  grs  ;  which  is  i  gr.  better  than  last  week. — . 
Stems  are  more  saleable 

Comparative  statement  of  the  Imports  and  Sales  of 
American  Tobacco  at  Bremen,  in  the  first  quarters  of 
the  years  1318  and  1819,  in  hogsheads 


1818. 

Vir.  Sc.  fti. 

MJ. 

Total. 

Stock  from  1817, 

615 

1195 

1S10 

Imports  to  Aug.  1, 

2135 

1000 

3625. 

—  -  — 

. 

i 

Total, 

S150 

2285 

5435 

Sales  to  August, 

1640 

1920 

3560 

On  hand  August  I, 

1510 

S65 

1S15 

1S19. 

Stock  from  ISIS, 

1550 

1215 

2765- 

Imports  to  Aug.  1, 

3245 

11S0 

431&. 

— — 

. 

.  ■  ■ 

Total, 

4796 

2S15 

7140- 

Sales  to  Aug.  1, 

2860 

1C10 

4500 

. — i — - 





On  hand  Aug. 

1935 

675 

2610 

^ 



On  hand  August  19, 

2015 

465 

2  ISO 

Of  Stems,  1200  hhds. 

Prices  Current  at  Bremen,  Jlugust  19. — Cotton,  Geo* 
Upland,  20  a  32 — Sural,  IS  a  20 — litre,  Car.  per  lOOt 
lbs.  7  a  "'}  kd. — Tobacco,  Maryland,  fine  yellow,  per 
lb.  27a  33  gr. — Ordinary,  13  a  14—1  ir.  Ken.  and  Geo, 
fine  rich  sweets,  19  a  21 — fat  and  Boavjj  13  a  18 — 
Middling,  9  a  12— Ordinary,  7J  a  8- — Ulterior,  C  a  7. 


|CP  ADVERTISEMENTS,  whickare,  in  their  ua- 
ture  and  objects  suited  tc  a  paper  of  tliis  sort,  such  as, 
the  sales  of  land,  seed,  livestock,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, new  inventions,  kc.  &c.,  will  be  inserted  once 
mily,  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  square,  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance. The  very  extensive  circulation  of  this  paper 
among  landed  nun,  throughout  the  Initel  Stales,, 
makes  it  an  eligible  medium  forgiving  such  public  no- 
tices, and  one  publication  is  as  good  as  forty,  unles» 
is  cases  where  the  fate  jreKiiirta  greater  Butcher;  q£ 
18JC3. 
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ARTICLES.  |rER.|  RETAIL    PRICES 


BEEF,  Northern  mess     -        -  bbl. 

No  1.       - 
No  2.  - 
Bacon,        -----      lb. 
Butter,    -        -        -        -        - 
Coffee,  first  quality,     - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        -        -        -        - 
Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  a  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould, 
dipt, 

spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
-Feathers,  - 

Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  o  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  -        .        - 

middlings, 
rye, 
Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned,        -        >■ 
Flax,       -        -        -        - 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard, 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti," 
PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime     2d    do. 
cargo      3d     do. 
Plaster,  - 

ground     -        -        - 
Rice,  -        -        -        - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple,     1st  proof 
Gin,  Holland,         1st  proof 
do.  4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 
Rum,  Jamaica,  - 

American,    1st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

Soap,  American,  white, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 
brown,        - 
loaf,  -        .        - 

lump,  - 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     -        -        -        - 

Liverpool,  ground,    - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do.  - 

TEAS,  Bohea,         • 

Souchong,        - 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      -        -        - 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashe 
skinner's,         - 


box 


lb, 

qtl. 

bbl. 


bbl 


cask 
bush 
lb. 


gal. 


gal- 

bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 
gal. 


17 

15 

13  50 
16 
31 
33 
21 
27 
55 
56 
63 
90 
S3 
23 
25 
20 
18 
45 
9 
6Q 
3  50 
2   15 


75 


50 
50 


lb. 


lb. 

bu 


lb. 
cwt 


37  1-2 
28 


60 
90 
JO 


9 

7 

C 

5 

4 

4  a 
none. 

do 

do 
12 
12 
25 
62  1-2 
15 

1 

1    50 

:s  a 

16   a 
14  a 

5 

1 


22 

19 

:arce 

10 

65 

retail 
12 
7  87 
6  50 
6 
5 
4  25 


75 
6 

25 

"  3 
50 

SO 

50 
75 
50 
18 
9 
19 
50 
25 
20 
70 
75 
12 

7 

6  50 

5 

6  50 
25 
50 
63 
75 


15 


20 
17 
15 


51 "I 


60 


62  1-2 
20 


IB 


a  100 
a  150 
a  150 


from  the  new-hampshire  patriot. 
Messrs.  Hill  &  Moore, 

The  old  song  of  "  Hani  Times"  is  sung  with 
increased  fervour  at  this  time,  when  the  earth 
yields  an  uncommon  supply  both  for  man  and  beast. 
Could  not  the  tune  of  "  Hard  Times"  be  easily 
altered  to  the  more  endearing  sound  of "  Hard 
Cash,"  if  the  following  protest  were  strictly  ad- 
hered to  by  all  those,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
tipping  the  glass  twice  too  often  ?  In  my 
opinion,  those  who  are  now  idling  away  their 
time  in  the  streets  and  grog  shops,  singing  the 
song  of  "  Hard  Times,"  would  be  much  more 
respected,  if  they  would  content  themselves  at  borne, 
'with  their  wives  and  children,  chaunting  the  tune 
of  "  Hard  Cash,"  one  equally  as  well  beloved  by 
all.  Then  would  the  farmer  and  mechanic,  with 
Temperance,  Industry,  Frugality,  and  Economy, 
by  his  side,  thrive  as  did  our  forefathers,  when  one 
gallon  of  rum  would  last  them  through  haying. 

" PROTEST. 

"  I  protest  that  no  more  I'll  get  drunk — 

'Tis  the  curse  and  the  plague  of  my  life  ; 
It  ruins  my  credit,  my  health,  and  my  purse, 
My  peace  and  my  comfort — and  what  is  still  worse, 
It  vexes  and  angers  my  wife  ! 

"  I  protest  that  no  more  I'll  get  drunk — 

It  torments  and  embitters  my  life  ; 
To  ruin  'twould  hurry  its  vo'try  headlong  ; 
And  reason  declares  that  I'm  quite  in  the  wrong, 

And  so  do  the  tears  of  my  wife 
"  1  protest  that  no  more  I'll  get  drunk — 

Nor  lead  such  a  wretched  vile  life  ; 
Its  attendants  are  poverty,  shame,  and  disgrace- 
Disease  and  despair  stare  mc  hard  in  the  face, 

And  so  does  my  heart-broken  wife. 
"  1  protest  that  no  more  I'll  get  drunk — 

'Tis  the  worst  of  all  evils  in  life  ; 
'Tis  the  curse  of  all  curses,  of  mischief  the  worst  ; 
'Tis  the  plague  of  all  plagues,  'tis  a  demon  accurst  ; 

No  wonder  loud  chides  my  poor  wife. 
"  I  protest  that  no  more  I'll  get  drunk, 

For  I  find  it  the  baue  of  my  life  ; 
Henceforth  I'll  be  watchful  thai  nought  shall  destroy 
That  comfort  and  peace  that  I  ought  to  enjoy 

In  my  children,  my  home,  and  my  wife." 

Now  the  difference  is,  one  gallon  of  rum  would 
last  through  haying  in  former  days  ;  but  now  one 
gallon  is  thought  little  enough  per  day  for  four 
hands.       Alas  !    how    great    the    difference — how 

Hard    the     I  imes  !"      The   mechanic   likewise 

ies  "  Hard  Times  ;"  but  let  him  remember  that 
when  his  father  carried  on  business,  his  hands  were 

owed  but  i  it  tie  ardent  spirits  ;  he  found  "  Hard 
Cash" — his  work  better  done,  and  more  per  day 
But  view  the  contrast  !  One  pint  of  rum  per  day 
for  each  hand  ;  and  the  master  of  the  business 
cries  out  every  day  "  Hard  Times  ;"  and  well  he 
may.  We  read  of  Bible,  Missionary,  and  Cent 
Societies  ;  but  hear  very  little  said  about  the  for- 
mation of  a  Temperate  Society.  Let  the  young 
men  therefore  form  themselves  into  a  society  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  wtemperance  :  let  their 
motto  be — 

"  I  protest  that  no  more  I'll  get  drunk, 
Nor  lead  such  a  wretched  vile  life.  ' 

And  in  the  course  of  one  year  with  prudence  and 
frugality,  they  will  be  enabled  to  sing  the  song  to 
the  tune  of  "  Hard  Cash,"  instead  of  "  Hard 
Times." 

A  MECHANIC 

Pembroke.  Village,  Sept.  1819. 


UNEXAMPLED    PRODUCT. 

It  is  asserted,  that,  on  (he  Farm  of  SaroueV 
Cope,  in  Eastbradford,  Chester  Ceunty,  Penn- 
ylvania,  there  was  found  this  season  a  root  of 
wheat,  which  produced  102  stalks,  and  all  well 
headed.  One  of  the  heads  (the  only  onecounled) 
contained  62  grains.  If  the  other  heads  were  as 
well  fill td,  the  product  must  have  been  upwards  of 
9000  grains  of  wheat  from  a  single  root. 


TO    FINE     OR      CLARIFY     BEER     IN     TWENTY-FOHR 
HOURS. 

Put  in  a  piece  of  soft  chalk,  burnt,  about  the 
bigness  of  two  hen'6  eggs,  which  will  dirtirb  the 
liquor  and  cause  it  afterwards  to  be  fine,  and 
draw  oft'  brisk  to  the  last  though  it  were  fiat  be- 
fore. 


PETER  PUFF,  AUCTIONEER, 

Dyer  and  Man  Milliner— Mends  Clocks,  and 
makes  Wigs  ;  tunes  Piano-Fortes,  and  cuts  Corns  ; 
Man-midwife  and  Horse-shoer  ;  Bellows-maker, 
and  teacher  of  Psalmody  ;  has  a  Diploma  from 
Gretna-Green,  and  another  from  the  University  uf 
Aberdeen  ;  attends  at  all  times,  to  unite  the  vota- 
ries of  Hymen  and  inoculate  children,  or  bleed 
horses  ;  rings  pigs'  noses,  and  the  parish  bells. 

N.  B. — Second-hand  Ci'flins  made  and  repaired^ 
PETER  PUFF  HAS  FOR  SALE, 
AS  FOLLOW  :  — 

For  some  Popular  Orators     Halters. 

Hen-pecked  Husbands     Patience. 

Old  Maids  Husbands  of  all  sorls.. 

D;mdies  Wives  old  St  ugly,  with  money. 

Married  Persons  Divorces. 

A  Good  Wife,  with  a  Halter  ;  warranted  in 
every  respect. 

A  Seat  in  St.  George's  Church,  cheap  ',  a  long- 
time on  hands. 

%CJ"  WANTED     IMMEDIATELY", 

A  Private  Box  at  the  Theatre — a  High  Price  will 
he  given. 

[Irish  Paper- 


DUNSTABLE  vs.  LEGHORN. 
Ye  fair  ones  !  don't  at  Fashion's  law, 
For  Leghorn  bonnets  quit  the  straw  ! 
Should  native  worth,  in  times  so  hard^ 
Of  its  due  wages  be  debarr'd  ? 
Then  to  the  Straw  the  preference  give, 
And  let  your  Country  People  live. — Lon.  Pa. 


jC5=»The  Editor  of  the  American  Fanner  solicits  in- 
formation as  to  (he  date  of  (he  establishment  of  all  the 
Agricultural  Societies  in  (he  Union,  their  articles  of 
constitution,  proceedings,  &c.  &.c.  for  publication  in 
this  paper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY  AT  §4  PER  AKK. 

FOR  JOHN  S.  SKINNER,  EDITOR, 

Jll  the  corner  of  Market  anil  Beimdere-slretls , 

BALTIMORE, 

Br  JOSEPH  ROBINSON, 

Who  does  every  description  of  Book,  Pamphlet  and  Jok 

In  tlie  best  manner  and  on  moderate  term* — Orders  by  post, 
toith  proper  directions,  promptly  attended  to. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


[Communicated  for  publication  in  the  American  Farmer.] 

Sainl  Mary's  Agricultural   Society. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Leonard- 
Town,  on  \Vednesday,  the  6th  of  October,  1819 — 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  transmit  for  pub- 
lication in  the  "  American  Farmer,"  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Society — with  the  form  of  a 
Report  of  the  condition  of  the  Farm,  or  Tract  of 
La:id,  Sec.  to  be  made  by  each  member  annually — 
tejelher  with  the  Essay  of  Col.  Fenwick  this  day 
presented  to  the  Society. 
Teste, 

E.  J.  MILLARD,  Sec'ry. 


Leonard  Town,  Md.  Oct.  13,  1819. 
Sir, — In  compliance  with  a   resolution  of  the 
Agricultural    Society    of  this    county,   I   transmit 
you  the  enclosed  papers  for  publication. 

Very  respectfully,        E.  J.  MILLARD. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  1.  The  Society  shall  be  styled  "The 
St.  Mary's  County  Agricultural  Society." 

Art.  2.     The    Society   shall   consist    of  every 
individual  friendly  to  its  objects,  provided  he  shall 
first  have  been  nominated  a.id  elected  by  the   bal- 
C  lots  irf  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Art.  3.  The  society  shall  have  a  president,  a 
secretary,  an  assistant  secretary,  a  treasurer,  a 
Standing  committee  of  seven,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  at 
the  last  annual  stated  meeting  of  the  society  And 
in  case  of  vacancy  by  death,  resignation,  or  re- 
moval out  of  the  county,  the  same  shall  be  supplied 
by  an  election  to  be  made  at  any  stated  meeting  of 
the  society,  the  person  or  persons  ihen  newly 
clecied,  to  serve  the  remainder  if  the  year. 

Art.  4.  A  quorum  for  business  shall  consist  of 
at  least  seven  members. 

Art  5.  At  all  meetings  of  the  society,  the 
president,  or  in  his  absence,  such  person  as  the 
society  shall  elect  protem,  shall  exercise  the  usual 
duties  of  that  office  All  motions  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  him,  and  on  all  questions  he  shall  collect 
and  declare  the  vote-.  He  shall  have  power  to 
call  special  meetings  of  the  society,  by  notice 
through  the  secretary  at  as  many  public  places  in 
the  county,  as  he  shall  direct.  He  shall,  with  the 
standing  committee,  have  power  to  correspond  with 
Other  societies  or  individuals  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects ;  and  with  the  standing  committee  he  shall 
attend  to  and  regulate  the  pecuniary  affairs  o'  the 
society,  order  expenditures  to  be  made  whin  ne- 
cessary by  their  order  on  the  treasurer,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  make  a  regular  report  'hereof  at  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  sociey  thereafier, 
which  report  shall  be  subject  to  the  Mtificatioii  or 
rei-ction  of  the  said  society. 

Art    6.     The  secretary  and,  by  lis  direction, 
the  assistant  secretary,  shall  have  in  marge  all  the 


books  and  papers  of  the  society,  and  keep  the  same 
in  exact  order  ;  they  shall  also  keep  on  regular 
tiles,  all  letters  which  shall  be  written  Ly  the 
president,  or  standing  committee,  or  by  thetnse.ves, 
by  order  of  the  committee,  and  at  the  stated  re- 
gular meetings  of  the  society,  submit  the  same  for 
the  further  order  of  the  society. 

Art.  7.  The  treasurer  shall  keep  the  accounts 
stated  on  the  books  of  the  society,  and  when  call- 
ed on,  produce  the  same  for  inspection.  But  at 
the  last  regular  meeting  of  every  year,  and  also 
whenever  his  office  may  end,  he  shall  produce  a  fair 
and  regularly  staied  account  of  all  receipts,  pay- 
ments, and  expenditures,  and  deliver  it,  together 
with  the  books  and  all  other  property  of  the  soci- 
ety in  his  hands,  or  which  of  right  ought  to  be,  to 
his  successor  in  office,  or  to  the  order  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Art.  8.  Every  member  subscribing  these  ar- 
ticles shall  contribute  one  dollar,  or  more,  annual- 
ly, for  a  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the 
society. 

Art.  9.  The  society  shall  have  four  regular 
yearly  meetings,  and  at  the  following  periods  :  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  March  court,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
August  court,  and  on  the  return  day  ol  tue  elec- 
tion. 

Art.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  society,  to  keep  an  account  of,  and  at 
one  of  the  regular  meetings  of  the  society,  make 
a  report  of  his  agricultural  proceedings,  agreeably 
to  such  form  as  may  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
the  society,  which  form  of  report  when  adopted, 
shall  become  a  part  of  this  constitution. 

Art.  11.  The  society  shall  have  power  to  make 
such  rules  and  by-laws  for  their  government,  and 
the  management  of  their  affairs,  as  they  shall 
think  proper  ;  and  to  add  to,  alter  «r  amend  the 
present  constitution  ;  provided,  however,  that  no 
addition,  alteration,  or  amendment  to  this  consti- 
tution shall  be  adopted,  without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  at  one  of  the 
four  regular  meetings  of  this  society. 


THE  ESSAY  OF  COL.  ATHNS.  FENWICK, 

On  the  Advantages  of  using  Cutting  Boxes  or 
Culling  Benches. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  greatest  defects 
in  southern  farming,  is  the  scarcity  of  provender, 
and  in  no  other  section  of  country  in  the  state  in 
which  we  live,  is  the  want  of  provender  more  ob- 
servable, in  the  general  and  common  condition  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  than  in  the  lower  coun- 
ties, particularly  in  the  winter  and  spring.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  this  deficiency  arises  not  from 
jany  fault  in  the  climate,  or  from  the  want  of  fer- 
tile vallies,  capable  of  being  watered  by  streams, 
or  by  reason  of  the  unfitness  of  our  soil  for  clo- 
ver, timothy,  saint  foin,  lucern,  orchard  grass,  arid 
meadow  grass,  and  every  other  kind,  common  id 
temperate  latitudes ;    nay,  instead  of  proceeding 


from  difficulties  and  obstacles  presented  by  nature 
in  less  favoured  regions,  our  scarcity  of  provender 
arises  solely  from  the  too  great  facilities  aftort'ed 
us  by  mild  winters,  wide  woodland  ranges,  fertile 
uncultivated  bottoms,  which  meander  into  the  bent 
of  this  country,  branching  in  all  directions  from 
Itfae  hundred  creeks  and  rivulets,  which  full  into  the 
.Potomac  and  Pautuxent  rivers,  and  into  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  and  from  the  abundance,  also,  and 
jextent  of  the  salt  marshes,  in  many  directions 
fringing  the  outline  of  the  main  land  of  our  pen- 
insula. To  these  great  natural  facilities,  for  pre- 
serving -our  stock  of  every  kind,  must  be  added  the 
excellence  and  superiority  of  our  principal  crops 
of  Indian  corn,  for  yielding  grain  and  provender, 
above  all  other  crops.  These  blessings  of  Provi- 
dence, affording  in  such  profusion  in  former  years, 
a  sustenance  for  our  domestic  animals  throughout 
the  year,  together  with  the  habits  they  have  [fine- 
rated,  and  not  any  unkindness  in  our  climate  or 
soil,  are  the  real  cause  of  the  miserable  scanty 
pittance  now  provided  for  our  stock  of  all  kinds. 
Before  our  uplands,  commonly  called  forest  lands, 
had  been  exhausted,  when  the  common  avera°-e 
crop  was  ten  and  twelve  bushels  of  wheat  to  the- 
acre,  and  four  and  five  barrels  of  corn,  with  verv 
indifferent  cultivation,  on  those  lands,  when  the 
whole  amount  of  live  stock  was  smaller  than  it 
now  is,  which  time  is  within  the  memory  of  some 
of  our  inhabitants  yet  alive,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
learned  from  the  most  credible  sources,  tiiere  was 
some  excuse,  nay,  some  reason  in  our  forefathers 
not  paying  more  attention  to  making  a  larger  win- 
ter provision  of  provender,  than  the  corn  crop 
afforded.  But  now  that  the  unenclosed  and  un- 
improved lands  also  have  become  parched  and 
arid  deaths,  and  the  sun,  wind,  rain,  and  frost,  act- 
ing on  their  naked  surface,  not  to  mention  the 
overgreedy  and  self-destroying  system  of  extor- 
tion, and  rack-rent  practice  on  every  spot  of 
ground,  that  had  any  strength,  for  nea  two  cen- 
turies, have  reduced,  ninety  acres  in  the  hundred 
throughout  the  county,  to  poverty,  incapable  of 
remunerating  the  labours  of  the  plough  alone  ; 
we  must  of  necessity  exert  ourselves,  or  suffer 
our  stock  to  perish.  Thank  all  bountiful  beaten, 
the  means  of  renovating  our  snfl,  and  remedying 
the  deficiencies  in  our  forage  and  erops  are  ery 
where  around  us.  and  now  that  we  begin  to  feel  as 
sensibly,  as  we  have  long  seen  our  folly,  we  !  ate 
reason  to  hope  that  the  means  of  amending  our 
agricultural  condition,  will  not  be  neglected. 

But  before  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  'he  sources 
of  manure  we  possess  in  such  abandonee,  before 
we  can  plough  deep,  before  we  can  practise  any  of 
the  improvements  recommended  by  the  many  dis- 
tinguished fanners  here  and  abroad,  and,  above 
all  of  them  in  tue  past  or  present  times,  before  we 
can  adopt  the  system  of  Akator,  the  most  valua- 
ble book  for  u--  that  ever  was  written,  we  must 
provide  out  of  the  amount  of  forage  on  hand 
enough  to  t'eed  well  our  team  of  horses  and  osen  ; 
as  without  carts,  we  cannot  manure  land,  and  with- 
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out  ploughs,  we  cannot  cultivate  it.  Our  business 
in  the  first  place,  then,  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the 
best  means  in  our  power  of  increasing  our  forage, 
without  at  present  taking  into  view,  how  we  can 
better  employ  our  team  another  year,  after  we 
have   secured  our  present  crops  on  hand,  in  pre- 


dollars  in  the  year's  feeding  of  our  stock.  And 
the  amount  of  provender  saved  in  feeding  the  hor- 
ses during  5  months  is  6.5000,000  lbs.,  and  the 
sr.me  allowed  for  cattle  and  sheep,  makes  the  whole 
saving  of  hay  13,000,000  lbs.  or  6500  tons  of  pro- 
vender. This  amount  allowing  ahorse  to  consume 
2  tons  of  hay  per  year,  would  support  3250  horses, 
that  is   almost  double  our  present  number.     Judge 


paring  for  the  mixed  course  crops. 

I  will  now  content  myself  with  showing  how  the 
present  crop  of  provender  may  be  managed,  to  af-  Peters  states  that  a  man  and  a  boy  can  cut,  with 
ford  a  much  greater  quantity  of  nourishment  for  Hotchkiss's  cutter,  in   forty   or   fifty   minutes,  as 


quantity 
horses,  and  cattle,  and  sheep,  than  an  equal 
amount  would  afford,  used  in  the  wasteful  manner, 
we  have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  give  it  out 
to  them.  To  effect  this  is  so  easy  and  cheap,  that 
every  farmer  of  any  condition  has  it  in  his  power. 
Experience  has  proved  that  corn  tops  and  shucks, 
wheat,  rye,  and  oat  straw,  corn  blades  and  hay,  cut 
up  with  a  cutting  box  or  cutting  bench,  and  given 
to  horses,  or  cattle,  or  sheep,  in  troughs,  will  go  a 
great  deal  farther,  tiian  when  they  are  thrown  in 
racks  or  on  the  ground,  long  and  uncut,  as  gather- 
ed, and  eaten  in  that  way.  ~  The  saving, -by  these 
means,  is  so  great,  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  atten-  d 
tion  of  even  such  among  us,  who  have  the  greatest]! 


much  hay  and  more  straw,  as  will  serve  six  horses 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  cows,  for  the  day  and  night. 
This,  he  says,  has  been  proved,  by  actual  experi- 
ment. Now  let  us  calculate  the  value  of  the  time 
employed  by  a  man  and  boy,  in  cutting  straw  or 
fodder  for  6  horses  and  14  head  of  cows.  It  has 
been  found  to  be  50  minutes  by  actual  experiment, 
and  the  saving  per  horse  per  day  10  lbs.  and  up- 
wards, 20  head  will  give  then  a  saving  of  200  lbs. 
of  hay  by  50  minutes  work  of  a  man  and  boy,  wilb 
Hotchkiss's  cutter.  And  on  the  supposition,  that 
all  farmers  cannot  get  the  best  cutting  boxes,  and 
depend  on  cutting  benches  and  reaps  hooks  ;  these 
am  sure,  from  what  I   have  seen  of  them,  will 


tore  be  there  shorter  than  usual.  Thereiore  to  all 
who  live  in  that  upper  half,  the  cutting  box  v>il! 
prove  roost  valuable,  and  to  the  other  half,  as  su- 
perabundance is  no  where  to  be  found,  and  as  the 
next  year  may  be  their  turn  to  suffer  by  the  sea- 
sons, it  will  be  found  also  very  seiviceable. 

Note. — A  saving  of  65,000  dollars  a  year 
would  in  20  years  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
1,300,000  dollars,  and  this,  without  calculating 
the  interest  with  compound  interest,  would  give 
many  millions  ;  therefore  if  this  saving  alone  could 
be  applied  to  improving  and  manuring  our  land>,  the 
increase  in  their  value  would  be  truly  incalculable. 


do  the  same  work  at  all  events  in  two  hours,  and 
for  a  man  and  a  boy  to  save  200  pounds  of  fodder 
in  two  hours,  is  surely  more  worth  than  any  other 
common  winter  work,  or  indeed  summer  work 
either,  that  we  do  on  our  farms  Is  then  the  force 
recommended  cutting'corn i  tops,  to  the  people'  of  habit  on  ourselves,  or  the  reluctance  of  an 
of  Maryland.  It  was  in  a  year  of  great  scarcity,! overseer  or  slave  to  do  this  work  regularly  every 
and  for  my  own  part,  I  remember  I'did  not  make: day,  during  the  feeding  season  to  stop  us,  who  feed 
a  third  of  my  common  crop  of  provender;  but  in  that  number  of  horses  and  cattle  from  saving  200 
"Mr.    Gibson's   recom-  lbs.    of  fodder  every  day  by  two  hour  s  work  ot  a 


abundance  of  provender,  and  to  those,  who  in  the 
usual  way  of  feeding,  would  not  have  enough,  it 
■would  be  unpardonable  negligence  not  to  adopt 
the  use  of  them.  Mr.  Jacob  Gibson,  of  Sharp's 
Island,  was  the  first    man,  whom   I   remember  to 


consequence  of  adopting  Mr 
roendation,  I  actually  managed  to  carry  my  stock 
through  the  winter,  with  only  a  third  of  a  crop, 
as  well  as  I  had  commonly  done  before  with  a  whole 
crop  without  cutting.  But  1  extended  his  recom- 
mendation, and  cut  up  corn  shucks,  and  straw  and 
blades,  and  every  kind  of  provender  1  used. 

In   the  fourth   volume    of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Pennsylvania    Agricultural    Society,    the   experi- 
ment  of  Mr.  Isaac  C.   Jones  is  given   in  feeding 
four  horses  with  cut  hay,  and  his  saving  was  found 
from  his  calculation,  to  be  thirteen  hundred  pounds 
■per  month,  which  for  one  horse  would  have  been  a 
saving  of  three    hundred  and    twenty-five  pounds 
per  month,  and  in  each  day's  feed  of  one  horse,  a 
saving  of  more  than  ten  pounds  of  hay.     In  order 
to   form   some   idea   of  the  importance   of  such  a 
savino-  to  this  county,   I  will  from  these  data  make 
an  estimate  as  nearly  exact,  as  my  means  will  ena- 
ble me,  of  the  value  of  this  saving  to  our  popula- 
tion, of  giving  the  amount  and  value  of  the  hay  or 
fodder  saved  in  pounds  weight  and  money.      From 
the  census,  we  know  the  population  of  this  county 
was  a  few  hundred  over  twelve  thousand  inhabi- 
tants j  allowing  therefore  one-third  as  many  horses 
as  inhabitants,  which  I  guess  there  must  surely  be. 
then  .here     re  four  thousanJ  horses,  at  tiierateof 
tbirleen   hundred  pounds  of  hay  saved   per  inomh 
for    every  four.       The   saving    in    feeding    4000 
horses,  is  1,300,000  lbs.  per  month.      This  hay  at 
fifty  cents   per  cwf.  is   a  saving   of  6,500  dollars 
per  month  ;  and   as  we  are  obliged  to   feed  our 
horses  at  least  live  months  in  the  year,  this  saving 
in  the  article  of  horse  food  for   ibis  county  alone 
is  32,500  dollars.     And   I   think  we    may   fairly 
estimate  that  the  Baring   in  food  of  the  cattle  and 
she  p,  w  .uld   be  more  than  that  ;  but  supposing  it 
OBiy  the  same  in  amount,  here  is  a  empire  ■'• "* '  * 


man  ami  boy  If  such  obstacles  can  overcome  our 
intentions,  we  must  indeed  be  wofully  wanting  in 
'-nergy,  industry,  patience  and  constancy,  iudeed 
in  every  manly  virtue.  Mr  E.  J.  Millard  and 
Mr.  B.  Gough,  who  each  keep  a  horse  in  town 
have  furnished  themselves  with  cutting  benches, 
and  find  as  they  tell  me  a  saving  of  provendei, 
which  justifies  the  foregoing  calculations.*  Tho^e 
who  think  fit  have  therefore  an  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  those  benches,  and  examining  the  kind  and 
quantity  they  perform.  And  any  carpenter  can  fit  up 
one  if  he  has  the  materials,  in  one  hour.  ;'his  year 
to  that  part  of  the  county,  which  lies  above  a  line 
drawn  due  north  from  Leonard-Town  to  Patuxent 
River,  has  been  a  bad  year  and  crops  must  there- 

*  A  calculation  of  the  expense  of  feeding  one  horse  1 2  months 
on  chop  alone — o?i  chop-hay  and  com,  and  on  com  and 
hay,  to  U'it  : 

ON  CHOP  ALONE. 
1000  wt.  chop  rye  straw,  at  50  cts.       ...     -    J5  00 
!  gallon  chop  rye  per  day,  for  365  days,  allowing 
10  gallons  to   the  bushel,  is  36  bushels  at  60 


Form  of  a  Report  of  the  condition  of  the  Farmf 
or  Tract  of  Land,  occupied  by 

Jtcris. 

Whole  amount  of  acres  contained  in  the  tract,         000 

amount  inclosed,  ....      000 

r.mounl  of  woodland  inclosed,        -        -      000 

Number  of  divisions — No.  of  acres  in  each, 

Number  of  acres  in  wheat,        .... 

"         "  in  corn,  .... 

"         "  in  tobacco,    -■-.,■*« 

"        "  in  clover  or  grass  and  kind,   » 

"         "  in  common  pasture, 

No.  of  hands — men,  women,  boys  Jt  girls,  ■> 

No.  of  ploughs  run — No.  of  ploughs  on  the  land, 

and  kind  used,  and  cost,  .... 
No.  of  Harrows  S,-  kind — No.  of  Rollers  &  kind, 
No.  of  carts  and  wagons,  and  kind, 

.Amount  and  maiine-  of  work  done. 
Preparation  for  corn — No.  and  kind  of  ploughings,  &c 
Mode  of  planting,  distance,  &c. 
No.  of  ploughings,  &c.  afler  planting. 
Preparation  for  tobacco — No.  &  kind  of  ploughing,  &j. 
Size  and  mode  of  making  plant  beds,  and  lime. 
Mode  of  planting,  distance.  &c. 
No.  of  ploughings,  &c.  after  planting. 
Preparation  t'or  wheat — No.  and  kind  of  ploughings,  &c. 
Size  of  beds  of  lands,  kind  of  water  furrows  and  head 

furrows. 
Mode  of  covering  seed. 
No  of  carl  loads  of  manure  deposited  in  the  corn  field, 

in  the  wheat  field — on  tobacco  lot 
What  kind  of  Manure. 
How  many  hands  and  carts,  anJ   time  consumed   in 

hauling  the  above  quantity  of  manure  on  each  field 

named. 
No.  of  working  horses — mules — oxen — each  how  feu. 
Hogs,  No.  — how  fed — sheep.  No.  — how  fed.. 

Cattle,  No.        — how  fed  and  sheltered. 
No.  of  apple  trees — peach  do. 
Detached  work  done — how  much  and  what  kind. 
Fencing,  ditching,  clearing,  wood  cutting,  building,  &c. 
Small  crops,  amount  of  Potatoes,  turnips.  fla-i,&.c.  be.. 


cents,  is 


18  00 


ON  CHOP-HAY  AND  CORN. 

365  days  feed  of  hay  of  5  lbs.  per  day  i3  1,825 
lbs.  at  1$  p»r  cwt.,  is,       .         . 

500  lbs.  cut  rye  straw  at  50  cts.      . 

■\  gallon  chop  rye  per  day  for  365  days,  is  18 
bushels,  at  50  cts.  is, 

18  bushels  of  corn  at  60  cts.  is,  allowing  half- 
gallon  per  day, 


CORN  AND  HAY. 
10  lbs   hay  for  365  days  at  ^ I  per  cwt.  is  . 
2  gallons    corn  for  365  days  makes   t3  bushels 
at  60  cts.  is,  .        .         ... 


$23  00 
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Internal  I\upro\e\\\ciit. 

FROM    NILES'S    WEEKLY    REGISTER. 

QUALITIES  OF  S TILES'S  IMPROYED  ROTARY 
STEAM    ENGINE. 

1st.  By  its  simplicity  and  compactness,  a  Rotary 
Steam  Engine,  of  12  to  IS  horse  power,  will  rer  ire 
but  a  space,  (say  for  engine,  boiler,  and  all  the  steam 
and  water  apparatus,)  12  feet  square  ;  an  engiuo  of  60 
horse  power,  !S  feet  long  by  12  wide. 

2d.  The  pumps  to  supply  hot  and  cold  water,  the 
gearing  that  work  the  sa:  e,  and  the  pipes  that  conduct 
the  water  and  steam,  beingall  much  more  simple,  than 
those  attached  to  other  engines,  and  being  all  com- 
prised in  one  view  by  the  engineer,  are,  of  course, 
much  less  liable  to  be  neglected  or  to  get  out  of  or- 
der; and  if  any  thing  should  be  deranged,  he  can  much 
sooner  discover  where  the  defect  may  be — as,  whilst 
standing  beside  the  engine,  he  is  within  arm's  length  of 
all  the  other  machinery. 

3d  When  (ompared  with  the  engines  of  Bolton  ani 
Watts,  Robt.  Fulton,  and  Oliver  Evans,  the  Rotary 
"ngme  appeirs  incredibly  simple,  and  to  all,  but  the 
raind  of  a  nechanic,  forbids  the  idea  that  a  machine 
with  so  few  darts,  Done  if  hi  li  are  likely  to  get  out 
of  order,  should  operate,  when  such  a  multiplicity  »f 
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pa     .,  a  „ u.    we     ii  of   machinery, 

liable  lo  be  rendered  useless  by  the  slightest  uii^m 
nagement.or  trivial  accident,)  are  required  to  produre 
a  similar  effect  by  the  other  engines. 

4th.    i  he   Rotary  Steam   Engine  requiring  not  on 
half  the  steam  that  the  others  do,  its  boiler  is  propo- 
tionably  smaller,  by  which  the  consumption  of  fuel 
reduced  to  less  than  one  half. 

olb.  The  reduced  size  and  extreme  lightness  of  to 
Rotary  Steam  Engine,  not  only  gives  it  a  great  prefe  • 
ence  for  vessels,  that  navigate  either  inland  waters  • 
the  open  ocean,  but  enables  the  factor  to  put  it  up  3 
together,  not  only  avoiding  the  probability  of  mi-la 
iua  or  losing  any  of  the  small  articles,  but  (whethe 
flpnsporled   by  land  or  water)  is   prepared,  on  itsai- 
rival   (being  previously  packed)   to  be   put  in  opera 
tion ;  whilst   other    inventions    are   composed   of   so 
many,  and  such  various  parts,  the  loss  of  the  smallest 
•f  which,  would   render  the  whole  machine  out  of  or- 
der, and  none  but  a  person  who  has  served  at  the  bu- 
sinessman erect  or  work  it  ;  and  requires  lobe  -cnl 
from  the  factory  so  disjointed,  as  to  be  totally  in,ex 
plicable  to  all  but  the  engineer.     Again,  if  any  part 
of  the  other  engines  should  be   broken,  it  Woi     I   if 
quire  a  mechanist,  with  a  full  set  of  tools,  to  repair  it 
but  should  any  part  of  the   Rotary  Steam  Engine  be 
broken,  it  must  be  in   that  department  where  a  com- 
mon blacksmith,  or  a  person  of  any  mechanical  mind, 
provided  with  a  hammer,  cold-chisel  and  file,  in  a  few 
minutes  could  repair  the  damage.     • 

6th.  Many  engines  erected  in  the  United  States,  have 
»emained  long  idle  ;  some,  of  which  have  been  entirely 
destroyed,  by  the  engineer  being  unwilling  to  remain, 
or  demanding  exorbitant  wages,  from  a  conviction 
that  the  work  could  not  proceed  without  him  ;  or  from 
the  proprietor,  ignorant  of  the  qualities  requisite  for 
an  engineer,  employing  a  person  incompetent  to  (he 
task  ;  but  so  very  few  and  simple  are  the  parts  of  the 
Rotary  Engine,  that  no  person  of  ordinary  abilities, 
can  view  them  a  second  time,  without  being  fully  in- 
formed how  they  operate,  and  how  to  adjust  any  part 
deranged. 

71b..  The  motion  being  directly  rotary,  there  can  be 
no  fear,  on  starting  the  engine,  of  breaking  any  thing 
by  a  loo  sudden  impulse,  which  is  often  the  case  with 
other  engines,  whose  crank  motion,  in  mills  as  well 
as  steam  boats?  tends  to  jar  and  wreck  the  works  at- 
ta  :hed  to  them 

8th.  Often,  in  the  other  inventions,  boilers  have  been 
bursted,  and  persons  destroyed,  by  the  ignorance  or 
negreet  of  the  engineer  ;  in  ihe  Rotary  Steam  Engine, 
aijoining  the  cock  that  lets  the  steam  on  the  engine 
a  safety-valve  is  placed,  on  which  a  weight  is  hung. 
proportioned  to  the  pressure  to  be  borne  by  the  boiler. 
and  whenever  the  steam  is  over  that  pressure,  it  will 
escape  without  the  slightest  re-aclion  on  the  boiler. 

3th.  The...  .  -  -mall  parts  of  the  other  inven- 
tions, cannot  be  exacted  to  la.t  more  tl  an  six  or 
seven  veers,  without  considerable  repairs  ;  but  there 
is  no  part  of  the  Rotary  Engine,  that  will  not  last  for 
a  generation,  if  preserved  from  rus',  and  properly 
worked. 

SOlh.  Many  of  the  other  inventions  require  to  be 
made  expressly  for  Ihe  machinery  they  are  to  propel, 
or  require  groat  additional  works  to  attach  them  to 
anv  other;  hut  the  Rotary  Engine  made  for  a  saw. 
a  -ugar,  or  a  corn  mill,  can  be  applied  to  the  one.  the 
other,  or  all  of  them,  at  once  j  and  at  the  same  linn 
tha  it  is  propelling  at  one  end  of  the  shaft,  either  of 
t;  se  mills,  the  proprietor  may  have  any  other  ma 
ehmery  attached  lo  the  opposite  end,  without  the  lea-; 
diriment ;  and  an  engine  made  for  a  mill,  can  be  ap- 
plic  1  to  a  steam  boal  without  the  least  alteration. 

I  Mh.  Whenever  the.  improper  feeding  of  the  mill, 
or  s  >me  temporary  derangement  in  the  works,  n 
render  it  dangerous  to  overcome  the  same— the  Rqtar] 
Steam  Engiuc  will  stop  itself,  until  the  engineei  1  ts 
on  move  steam  ;  hut  other  inventions,  aided  b_\  a  pon 
Serous  fly  or  balance  «  heel,  are,  at  such  times,  forced 
beyond  their  power,  often  destroying  the  most  < 
tia!  parts  of  the  machinery,  leav'ng  the  remainder  a 
useless  wreck  to  those,  who*e  r;nioteuess  from  a  tae- 
t  in  deprives  them  of  immediatt  aid 

Ity  thai  exiss  on  many  sugar  plan 
tations,  of  procuring  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  water,  f  ■ 
tli,  er,  and  sugar  Baking  is   b)  this   e   . 

and  plan  of  the  pumps,  overcome  ;  .or  the  boiler,  re- 


ring  but  very  little  water,  the  pump,  which  draw* 

e  water  from  the  well,   can  supply  both  the  boiler 

id  the  sucrir  maker,  unless  the  well  be  more  than  33 

.eet  deep,   in  which   the   eccentric   motion  G,    which 

corks   with  the  friction  of  only  one   pi-ton,  al'hough 

it  performs  four  distinct  duties,  can  be  applied  alto- 

ctther  to  the  steam  apparatus,  and  a  crank  motion  on 

;be  same  end   of  the  shaft,  be  applied  to  a  common 

lifting  pump,  which  can  supply  all  the  water  required. 

he  expense  of  such  a  lifting   pump  must  depend  on 

the  depth  of  the  well  ;   the  gearing  would  be  very 

trifling. 


An  engine  boiler,  and  all  the  steam  apparatus  re- 
quisite (for  a  boat)  for  20  horse  power,  would  not 
weigh  7000  pounds  ;  and  one  of  60  horse,  including 
the.  weight  of  water  in  the  boiler,  &c.  would  not  ex- 
ceed 12  tons  weight. 

The  subscriber  has  at  his  factory  in  this  city,  com- 
plete sets  of  paterns  for  engines,  from  8  to  15  horse 
power,  and  can  execute  any  orders  for  steam  boats, 
mills,  &c.  in  the  space  of  from  six  weeks  to  four 
months  ;  as  also  orders  for  sugar,  corn,  or  saw  mills, 
with  or  without  steam  engines. 

JOHN  S.  STILES. 


Explanation  of  Stiks'ls  Improved  Rotary  Sleam 
A  The  engine  (in  Fig.  1,  .,  and  3,  is  a  cylinder  con- 
taining a  proportioned  steam  wheel,  lo  which  arc  at- 
tached  valves,   which  valves  are  operated  on  by  the 
-team,  and  give  a  rotary  motion  to  the  shaft,  the  steam 
then  goes  off  into  Ihe  condenser,  or  hot  water  chest, 
NL  through  the  pipe  O,  and  having  heated  the  water, 
then  passes  into  the  open  air,  or  where  the  proprietor 
ish. 
b  The  steam  shaft  passes  through  the  cylinder  and 
iie  wheel,  and  receives  i  from  the  latier. 

he  boiler  communicates  the  steam  to  the  engine 
lirough  the  ( ipe  O.  in  which  pipe  arc  lised  the  sle  im 
cock  E,  by  which  tho  steam  is  let  on  or  shut  oil' ;  i  rid 


Engine,   n-ilh  a  Horizontal  Sugar  Mill  attached. 

safety-valve  F,  which  permits  the  steam,  whenever 

|  it  raises  above  the  required  pressure,  lo  escape  wilh- 

]  out  the  slightest  re-action  on  Ihe  boiler,  and  thereby 

relieving  the  mind  from  every  apprehension    of  the 

:  boiler  burst: 

ti    i  iie  motion  on  the  shaft  B.  works  the 

pump  II,  which  performs  four  different  duties,  viz  : 

!-;.   By  the  pipe  a,  it  draws  ihe  cold  water  from  the 
well. 

Id.  fly  the  pipe  b,  it  injects  the  same  into  the  hot 
water  chest  N. 

I    By  the  ,  ,  e  o,  ildraws  the  hot  water  from  the  hot 
water  chest ,  and 
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Fig.  1,  is  a  side  view  of  the  Engine 
and  Steam  apparatus. 

Fi^  '-,  is  a  top  view,  or  ground  plan 
of  the  same. 

Fig.  3,  is  an  end  view  of  the  En- 
gine, &c  &c.  with  a  sugar  mill. 

Fig.  4,  is  a  view  of  the  sugar  cane 
rollers,  &.C- &-C. 

Fil'>  5,  is  a  view  of  tbe  sugar  mill 
frame. 


retaining  in  suspension  a  quantity  of  oxygen,  nearly 
equal  to  its  capacity  of  saturation  of  the  gas  acid 
fluoric  ;  that  is,  nearly  equal  to  TOO  times  its 
own  volume.  The  water  thus  saturated  with  oxy- 
gen, possesses  very  extraordinary  qualities,  chy- 
mical  and  philosophical.  The  origin  of -this  dis- 
covery you  will  deduce  from  the  process  of  obtain- 
ing the  new  body. — I  will  attempt  to  describe  it, 
from  recollection  of  the  lecture  and  experimerts  of 
Mr.  Thenard,  delivered  at  the  College  of  France 
a  few  days  ago.  I  believe  tbe  memoir  has  not  yet 
appeared  in  print. 

Take  a  large  tube,  well  luted  exteriorly,  fill  it 
with  baryte  {protoxide  of  barium,)  establish  it 
across  a  furnace,  sq  that  its  two  extremities  shall 
extend  beyond  the  furnace  ;  put  one  extremity  in 
communication  with  tbe  pneumatic  table,  and  a 
reversed  recipient  filled  with  water,  by  means  of  a 
curved  tube  ;  and  let  the  other  extremity  commu- 
nicate with  bladders  filled  with  oxygen,  or  with 
vessels  from  whence  is  constantly  disengaging  oxy- 
gen in  sufficient  quantities,  as  from  the  pre-oxide 
of  manganese,  &c.  The  protoxide  of  baii  m 
being  red  hot,  the  bladders  are  gradually  compress- 
ed, or  the  reduction  of  the  per-oxide  of  manganese 
is  begun  ;  the  whole  of  the  protoxide  is  thus  con- 
verted into  dent  oxyde  of  barium,  which  is  taken 
from  the  tube  and  deposited  in  a  recipient  con- 
taining a  given  quantity  of  water.  A  current  of 
gas  acid,  hydro  chloric  (commonly  called  acid 
muriatic)  is  now  forced  to  pass  into  the  recipient, 
and  gives  birth  to  a  new  body,  hydro  chlorate  of. 
pro  oxide  of  barium  ;  acids,  as  you  well  know,  do 
not  combine  with  the  dentoxide  of  barium  ;  they 
always  reduce  it  to  protoxide.  The  oxygen  thus 
disengaged  from  the  dentoxide  does  not  escape,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  salt,  remains 
in  suspension  or  combination,  (if  you  please)  with 
the  soluble  hydro  chlorate  and  water.  The  hydro 
chlorate  is  next  converted  into  sulphate  of  baryte, 
:y  pouring  into  the  recipient  a  proper  quantity  of 
Milphuric  acid  ;  as  the  affinity  of  baryte  (protoxide) 


4lh  By  the  pipe  d,  it  iniccts  the  same  into  the  boil- 
er f  Is  a  cock  by  which  tbe  water  from  Hie  pipe  d, 
whin  not  required  in  tbe  boiler,  can  be  returned  to 
the  Lot  water  chest  by  the  pipe  e,  without  stopping 
the  engine,  or  ungearing  the  rumps,  so  that  any  quan- 
f,t;  ol  water  maj  be  lifted  out  of  the  we.l  for  any 
other  purpose  than  supplying  the  boiler. 

I  The  coupling  box  connects  the  shaft  of  the  engine 
to  that  of  the  sugar  mill.  . 

K  The  sugar  mill  n  Tig-  3  and  4)  is  composed  o 
three  rollers,  ,  :  two  are  placed  horizontally  and 
parallel,  and  the  other  is  placed  in  the  upper  cavil.'., 
produced  bv  the  two  fust,  viz  ;  1,  the  driving  roller, 
receiving  its  motion  from  tbe  engine,&  communicat- 
ing the  sanM  to  2  and  3  by  the  cog  wheels,  is  22  inches 
di  ;  .  eter,  and  36  inches  long  ;  2  and  3  are  26  inches 
diameter,  and  36  inches  long. 


L  In  F 

is  convey — 

by  the  conductor  M  is  caused  to  pass  between  ihe 
rollers  1  and  3.  There  are  sunVienl  spaces  between 
the.  conductor  and  the  rollers,  for  the  juice  to  pass  into 
the  vat  underneath. 

P  In  Fig.  3,  is  a  small  wheel  or  lever,  by  which  to 
start  the  engine,  when  newly  packed. 

Fig.  5.  '1  he  rule  j.int  1  is  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting the  wedges  0  to  raise  or  lower  the  rollers,  to 
grind  the  cane  fine  or  coarse.  S  are  the  bearings  and 
brasses  in  which  the  rollers  work. 

Fig.  1  and  3 1,  2,  and  3  are  the  guage  cocks,  by 

which  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler 
1  is  a  fire  fine  through  the  boiler.  5  are  the  furuaee 
doors.     6  is  the  chimney. 


FROM    THE    NEW    YORK    eOLCMBlAN. 

An  account  of  the  very  important  discovery 
lately  made  by  professor  Thenard  of  the  College 
of  France  ;  being  a  method  to  charge  water  with 
oxygen,  equal  to  nearly  seven  hundred  times  its 
own  volume  ;  with  the  history  of  the  properties  of 
water  so  enormously  oxygenated — in  a  letter  from 
Major  John  M  0*ConnoT  to  John  Watts,  M. 
D.  i  and  con,  unic  ited  to  Samuel  L.  Mitchill  for 
the  society  for  Internal  Improvement. 


is  greater  for  the  sulphuric  acid  than  for  any  other, 
ig  4.  is  a  trough  in  which  the  cane  being  put  sulphate  of  baryte  is  insoluble,  this  de- 

ed in  between  the  rollers  1  and  2,  and  then  i  '.  .       .  ..,   '    „         , 

composition  and  re-composition  is  readily  etlecled, 

.ind  the  sulphate  easily  separated  from  the  water  by 
filtration.  The  water  now  contains  only  the  acid 
hydro  chloric  and  oxygen,  for  during  the  latter  ope- 
ration there  is  no  disengagement  of  oxygen.  This 
composition  and  de-composition  of  hydro  chlorate 
and  production  of  sulphate  of  baryte  may  be  repeat- 
d  even  30  or  40  times,  till  the  water  is  perfectly 
-aturated  with  oxygen.  The  quantities  of  the  res- 
pective bodies  being  determined,  that  of  tbe  oxygen 
in  suspension  or  combination  with  the  liquid  acid 
muriatic,  you  can  readily  discover  from  the  laws  of 
the  composition  of  salts  and  oxygen.  The  only 
difficulty  is  to  separate  the  acid  hydro  chloric 
from  the  water  and  oxygen.  This  is  effected  by 
the  addition  of  a  suitable  quantity  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, which  is  instantly  decomposed  by  the  acid  hy- 
dro chlorate,  and  converted  into  pro-chlorate  of 
silver,  which  beirg  perfectly  insoluble  in  watei  is 
easily  separated  ttom  the  mixture  of  liquid,  nitric. 
acid  and  oxygen,  row  remaining  in  the  recipient. 
Tbe  nitnc  acid  is  sext  separated  from  the  water 
and  oxygen  by  an  oxvde  capable  of  forming  an  in- 
soluble sub-nitrate,  orby  any  excess  of  potash  per- 
fectly free  from  extraneous  bodies,  and  cristalhzed 
by  frignrific  con  positions.  The  waler  and  oxygen 
is  thus  obtainedpure  ;  for  during  ail  the  composi- 


«  Ports,  Jtthj  Uth.  1819. 

My  Dear  Sir — Knowing  tbe  interest  that  you 
take  in  all  the  discoveries  and  improvements,  more 
especially  in  such  as  are  even  very  remotely  con- 
nected with  your  profession,  1  cannot  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  you  a  discovery 
in  chymistry  of  a  very  curious  and  extraordinary 
nature. 

Mr.  Thenard,  Professor  of  Chymistry  at  the 
College  of  France  and  at  the  Polytechnick  school, 
and  author  of  perhaps  the  best  treatise  now  extant 
on  Elementary  and  Practical  Chymistry,  has  just 
discovered  that  water  is  capable   of  absorbing  or 
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tioDS  and  redactions,  no  sensible  quantities  of  t tie 
gas  lias  been  disengaged.  In  this  stale,  llie  water 
contains  about  1'20  or  130  times  its  volume  of 
oxygen  ;  its  density  is  greatly  increased  ;  and  what 
is  remarkable,  its  tension  is  diminished. 

The  nest  process  is  to  concentrate  the  new 
Compound,  by  separating  it  from  as  great  a  quan- 
tity of  the  aqueous  fluid,  as  possible  ;  this  is  effect- 
ed by  means  of  the  pnuematic  pump.  The  vase 
containing  the  per-oxygenated  water  is  placed  un- 
der the  recipient  of  the  pump,  on  a  stand  in  the 
middle  of  a  broad  vessel,  containing  very  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  pump  is  put  into 
motion,  until  the  mercury  of  the  eprouvette  or  ma- 
nometer of  the  pneumatic  machine,  is  within  two 
or  three  millimitres  (about  1  line)  of  the  level. 
To  produce  so  great  a  rarefaction,  of  course,  the 
very  best  machine  must  be  used.  The  greater  part 
of  the  water  is  thus  .  evaporated,  and  expelled 
through  the  valves,  or  absorbed  by  the  powerful 
affinity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  for  the  aqueous  fluid  ; 
the  per-oxygenated  water  is  thus  concentrated,  un- 
til it  contains  600  times  its  volume  of  oxygeD  gas, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  greater  by  one  half  than 
that  of  water.  The  extraordinary  diminution  of 
the  tension  of  the  per-oxygenated  water,  so  oppo- 
site to  ail  other  combinations  of  water  and  gas  ; 
the  latter,  however  great  its  affinity  for  the  water, 
disengaging  itself  immediately  in  vacuum,  or  when 
in  ebullition,  is  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of 
this  new  body  ;  its  oxygen  is,  however,  immedi- 
ately disengaged  by  ebullition.  Probably  the  ex- 
cessive cold  produced  under  the  recipient,  facili- 
tates the  concentration  of  tile  new  compound,  by 
destroying  its  tension. 

Its  action  upon  the  animal  economy,  is  very 
great  ;  the  smallest  drop  instantly  whitens  the 
skin,  raises  a  huge  blister,  and  produces  a  severe 
Momentary  pain.  In  this  respect  ii  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  gas  acid  fluoric  ;  but  is  noi  so  dreadful 
and  inevitable  a  poison  as  this  latter  ;  it  seems  to 
merely  destroy  the  cuticle  of  the  part.  Doubtless 
if  taken  interiorly,  it  might  be  attended  with  serious 
consequences.  It  is,  however,  instantly  decom- 
posed, and  the  oxygen  totally  disengaged  by  the 
substances  of  the  organs  of  the  human  bodj,  such 
as  the  nerves  and  muscles,  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
&c.  and  by  all  metals  and  oxides.  In  the  decom- 
positions no  new  body  is  formed,  the  oxygen  is 
expelled  with  loud  explosion,  and  the  animal,  me- 
tallic, or  oxided  substance  is  withdrawn  in  the  same 
state  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  base.  It 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  operate  upon  a 
con  ideraole  quantity  at  a  time,  since  its  expansive 
force  resembles  that  of  gun-powder.  The  simple 
Don  metallic  bodies  have  no  effect  upon  it  at  the  or- 


except  ilie  common  acidifying  principle — the  oxy- 
gen \\  hen  left  long  exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses 
a  great  portion  of  its  oxygen. 

Thus  it  is  found  that  the  admirable  experiments 
made  by  baron  Humboldt  and  Guy  Lu-sac,in  180.5, 
on  the  affinity  of  water  for  air  and  oxygen,  which 
they  found  did  not  exceed  j^th  part  of  its  volume  o! 
the  latter,  and  ^th  of  the  former,  at  the  common 
temperature,  and  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  be  totally  null  in  vacuum,  are 
onlytiuein  the  simple  contact  of  water  with  air 
or  oxygen.  The  presence  of  an  acid  entirely 
changes  the  affinity.  I  forgot  to  mention,  that 
when  the  decomposition  of  the  per-oxygenated  wa- 
ter is  taking  place  by  the  influence  of  the  metal 
oxyde,  or  organic  substance,  the  addition  of  an 
acid  suddenly  arrests  the  reduction,  and  gives  sta- 
bility to  the  new  compound.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  only  those  bodits  that  are  attracted  to  the  ne- 
gative pole  of  the  voltaic  battery,  are  capable  of 
reducing  this  singular  compound. 

Doubtless  this  discovery  will  excite  the  interest 
and  curiosity  of  our  American  chymists  and  philo- 
sophers. I  invite  you  to  communicate  the  facts  to 
the  JNew  York  Institute',  and  to  your  learned 
friends. — The  narrow  limits  of  a  letter  preclude 
me  from  entering  into  further  details. — The  facts 
here  stated  I  was  iny-elf  a  witness  to.  Mr.  The- 
nard  made  all  tl  e  experiments,  in  our  presence  at 
the  college  of  Fana,  with  that  ability  and  zeal  for 
which  he  is  so  highly  distinguished  among  the 
ablest  chymists  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Guy  Lussac  has  lately  discovered  that  the 
reduction  of  the  per  oxyde  of  manganese  by  the 
snip]  iric  acid,  does  not  produce  a  sulphate,  as 
was  hitherto  supposed  ;  but  gives  birth  to  a  new 
acid,  (and  of  course  to  a  new  salt)  inferior  in  the 
quantity  of  its  acidifying  principle  to  sulphuric 
acid,  and  holding  an  intermediate  station  between 
the  sulphureous  an',  sulphuric.  He  has  proposed 
to  call  it  by  hydro  sulfuric  ;  but  Professor  Thenard 
has  denominated  it  sulphani,  by  a  new  termination 
in  anf  of  the  generical  word,  agreeably  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  chymical  nomenclature  1  forgot  how 
far  that  great  chymist  and  philosopher,  Guy  Lussac, 
participated  in  the  discovery  of  his  colb-ague  31r 
Thenard. 


Extracts  from  a  Compendious  Diction- 
ary of  the  Veterinary  Art. 

[Continued  from  No.  29 — p.  230.] 


Brain.  The  intimate  though  invisible  connexion 
between  this  important  organ  and  the  stomach,  causes 
its  fractions  to  be  often  disturbed   both  in  horses  and 

dinary  temperature  ;   but   the  case  is  very  different  !?l^rani?:1alI\i  tbuS'  ^^^^'T'T-  t^^V" 
1  r       .        >  /  ls  the  part  that  appears  to  be  principalis  atlected  ;  it  is 

with  many  ol  them,  sucn  as  carbon,  sulphur,  &c.  sometimes,    however,   diseased  independently  of  the 

at  an  elevated  temperature  ;  explosion  ensued,  ac-  stomach  ;  and  the  aifeelions  to  which  it  is  most  liable 

corupaniedby   he  formation  of  gas,  acid,  carbonic,  arc  inflammation  and  di  .,  -y.     The  former  complaint 

ir0HS    s^c,  is  indicated  by  violent  delirium,  redness  of  the  mem 

'''  '.        "...  ,  ...  .      .  branes  of  the  eye,  and  strung  pulsation  of  the  tempo 

The  actum  ol  light  and  radiating  caloric,   is  no-  r3|  arteries.  ;  the  animal  often   becomes   quite  furious. 

gatory  on   tins    new  body      and    most  probably  the  so  that  it  is  dangerous  during  the  paroxysm  forany  one 

loadstone   is   also   without   influence.       We    must,  to  approach  him  ;   after  a  little  time,    he  gci,ei„;i\ 

theielore,  conclude  that  its  reduction  by  metallic  becomes  quiet,  and  sometimes  lies  down  apparently  in 

,        ■       ,  •      ,         v  a  dwng  state  :  the    delirium   returns,    and  be  becomes 

exydes,  and  animal  organic  substances    is  the  effect  morc  ^iolen,  perhaps  thai,  at  first.     In  tins  way  the 

of  electrical  actions,  or  of  some  other  fluid  at  pre-  animal  sometimes  continue  -  one,  two,  or  even  three 

Bent    unknown. — It  is  without  action  on   vegetable  days  ;    when  suppnratio      takes  place   in   the  brain, 

eolora,  and  combines  w.lhno  oxyde  to  forma  salt  :  nature  becomes  exhausted,  and  death  puts  a  period  to 

....  ,3  .      '  his  suflcniig.     I  has.      '  d  occasion   to  remark, 

therefore,  u.  regarded  as  an  acid,  since. ^uia  aa  clses  of  inter,      i     animation    c-       «  and 


■"*•■   '"»  f-  "      '  """"*.  that  in  all  cases  ol  interi  »  n  llammalioi     <■■         » and 

it  is  destitute    ol  every  characteristic  ol  an  acid, i early  bleedinc;  is  the  grand,  the  essential  remedy.    Iru 


Ibis  case,  however,  it  is,  if  possible,  more  particular- 
ly necessary  ;  and  the  most  ready  way  of  obtaining  a 
speedy  and  suflicient  eeacuation  is  by  opening  both 
temporal  arteries,  and  allowing  them  to  bleed  until 
the  animal  becomes  perfectly  quiet,  or  even  faint.  If 
this  cannot  be  accomplished,  both  jugular  veins  should 
be  opened,  and  the  bleeding  continued  by  tying  u 
cord  round  the  neck  so  tight  as  to  keep  up  a  constant 
flow  of  blood  from  both  orifices;  but  the  cord  should 
never  be  a;  plied  until  the  veins  have  been  opened. 
(See  Bleeding.)  To  present  a  recurrence  of  the  uis- 
ease,  a  dose  of  physic  should  be  given  ;  and  it  will  be 
necessary  tor  sometime  afterwards  to  feed  him  rather 
sparingly,  principally  with  bran  mashes  or  green  food. 

Dropsy  of  the  Brain  does  not  often  occur  to  horses  or 
cows,  but  sheep  appear  to  be  more  liable  to  the  disease 
than  other  quadrupeds.  The  symptoms  of  the  disor- 
der in  horses  are  variable.  In  one  case  there  was  a 
considcraMe  degree  of  dulncss  and  heaviness  about 
the  head,  the  pulse  not  much  affected,  loss  of  appetite  : 
the  animal  appeared  as  if  suffering  much  pain  in  Ihe 
bead,  generally  keeping  it  lower  than  the  manger  ; 
these  symptoms  were  followed  by  delirium,  convul- 
sions, and  death.  In  another  ease.where  probably  the 
water  had  accumulated  very  gradually  in  the  cavities 
of  the  brain,  the.horse  appeared  to  he  free  from  pain, 
except  when  put  suddenly  into  brisk  motion,  when  he 
would  fall  down  in  violent  spasms  ;  the  fit  seldom  lasted 
above  a  few  minutes.  The  horse,  being  of  scarcely 
any  value,  was  destroyed,  and,  upon  examining  the 
biaio,  about  six  ounces  of  water  were  found  in  its 
ventricles  or  cavities.  In  the  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint, Mr.  Iilaine  recommends  diuretics  and  mercury, 
with  a  view  t  procure  an  absorption  of  the  accumulat- 
ed fluid  ;  periiaps,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  complaint, 
a  strong  mercurial  purgative,  assisted  by  a  blister  to 
the  head,  and  a  rowel  between  the  branches  of  the 
under  jaw,  may  remove  the  disorder  :  but  at  any  later 
period,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  chance  of  a 
cure.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  has  described  two  kinds 
of  this  disease,  which  sometimes  happen  to  sheep  ;  the 
lirst  consists  of  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  \  BB- 
triclesof  the  brain,  which  is  considered  to  be  incura- 
ble ;  the  other,  which  is  most  common,  arises  from 
animalcules  called  hydatids.  In  this  case,  the  water 
is  contained  in  cysts  or  bags,  unconnected  with  the 
brain,  on  which,  however,  if  not  prevented,  it  acts 
fatally  by  pressure  ;  very  soon  after  water  has  begun 
to  collect,  either  in  the  ventricles  or  cysts,  the  animal 
subjected  to  the  disease  shows  evident  and  decisive 
symptoms.  It  frequently  starts,  looks  giddy  and  con- 
fused, as  if  at  a  lo=s  what  to  do.  It  retires  from  the 
flock,  and  semetimes  exhibits  a  very  affecting  spec- 
tacle of  misery.  Various  methods  of  relieving 
the  pressure  of  ihe  brain  have  been  proposed,  and, 
when  put  in  practice  by  patient  and  skilful  hands,  most 
of  them  have  succeeded  ;  but  anielhodha-bc.cn  found 
of  perforating  the  cysi,  which  has  succeeded  perfectly 
in  numberless  instances :  this  operation  consists  in 
"  thrusting  a  piece  of  wire  or  a  knitting-needle  up  ihe 
nostrils,  and  forcing  it  through  tiic  sk  ill  into  the 
brain."  (.'}  Treatise  on  Sheep,  by  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie.) The  brain  is  subject  toother  diseases,  which  do 
not  appear  upon  dissection,  to  depend  upon  any  altera- 
tion in  its  structure,  upon  inflammation,  or  upon  an 
accumulation  of  water  in  its  cavities.  See  Epilepsy, 
Giddiness,  and  Megrims. 

Bk.vxi  or  Siokkbss.  A  complaint  very  common 
among  sheep,  which,  in  Scotland,  is  termed  waters 
brajcy  ;  they  describe  also  a  dry  and  a  costive  braxy. 
The  former  is  said  to  depend  upon  a  retention  of 
urine,  caused  by  feeding  too  freely  on  succulent  diu- 
retic food,  and  resting  loo  long  in  their  lair.-  in  the 
morning  The  tl  scasc.  therefore,  may  be  prevented 
by  avoiding  too  f:  ee  a  use  of  such  food,  and  by  mov- 
ing them  fiom  their  lairs  or  pens  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  older  to  encourage  them  to  pass  their  urine. 
All  diuretic  medicines  are  of  course  highly  ins,  roper 
in  this  complaint.  Tb<  costive  braxy  is  said  to  ';e 
produced  by  calm;  hard  dry  food,  drinking  cold- 
water,  when  the  body  i-  overheated,  or  it-  being; 
plunged  into  water  while  in  that  stale;  or  suddenly 
dienched  with  rain  or  chilled  by  a  shower  of  snow. 
In  thia  kind  o.  braxy,  a  dose  of  salts,  about  two  or 
three  ounces,  glysters,  and  bleeding  are  the  proper 
remedies.  '1  I  e  dry  braxy  appears  to  be  an  inflam- 
matory affection,  particularly  II  bowels,  for  whidti 
bleeding,  castor-oil,  and  giy  iters  axe  suitable  remedies. 
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An  accident  that  often  happens|manufacturu>g  wages  amounted  to  nine  mil  ions, 
during  'iolent  exertion,  as  in  racing.  According  to  S[X  iimlJreJ  thousand  pounds.  1  he  hardware 
Sir.  Blaine,  it  depends  upon  a  rupture _of  the  suspen-l  .imlfaclure(J  t[ie  same  year,  in  •Birmingham  and 
sory  ligament^of the^eg.  JMs ,  ^d^,!   u  n"™  Sheffield  alone,   amounted   to   three   millions,  and 

two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  of  which  one-third 


urs  but  seldom,  and  the  injury  thus  named,  is  more 
commonly  a  severe  strain  of  the  sheath  of  the  flexor 
tendon  or  back  sinew.     (Sec  Strain.)     When  the  liga- 
ment is  ruptured,  it  may  be  known  by  the  increased 
obliquity   of  the   pastern  ;    the    fetlock   joint,    when 
made  to  sustain  any  weight,  being  bent  nearly  to  the 
irround.     The  animal,  however,  retains   the  power  ol 
moving  the  pastern,  which  would  not  bo  the  case,  if 
the  tendon  were  ruptured.     A  perfect  cure  can  hardly 
be  expected   in   this  case-   though  the   horse   may  be 
rendered  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 
The  ends  of  the  ruptured  ligament  are  to  be  brought 
as  near  10  each  other  as  can  be,  in  which   situation 
they  are  to  be  kept,  until  a  re-union  has  taken  place. 
There  will  be  some  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this; 
a  high  heeled  shoe  would  perhaps  contribute  mate- 
rially towards   it ;  the   bandage,  which   must  be  em 
ployed  on   the   occasion,  should    be    kept  constantly 
wet  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  cold  water. 
After  some  time,  when  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed 
that  a  re-union  has  taken  place,  the  heels  of  the  shoe 
sh   aid  be  gradually  reduced. 

Bkoken  Knees  .  After  washing  the  wound  carelully 
with  warm  water,  apply  a  poultice  if  the  injury  is 
considerable,  and  renew  it  morning  and  evening,  until 
the  spelling  and  inflammation  of  the  knee  have  sub 
sided-;  stimulating  applications  will  then  be  proper 
such  as  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol,) 


V*ccasUn\u\  YL"xArac\s. 


Mr.  Skinneh, — As  it  is  of  some  consequence 
to  our  agriculturists  and  to  all  the  labouring  clas- 
ses, who  employ  wheel  carriages,  that  they  should 
_ame  to  the  United  States.  It  should  be  observed! ue  easily  moved  ;  allow  me  to  present  a  few  obser- 
that  these  are  the  official  or  custom-house  values,  rations  on  the  structure  of  the  wheel  in  common 
which  is  only  two-thirds  of  the  market  price  USe,  which  seems  to  he  a  little  in  opposition  to- 
We  will  only  add,  that  the  same  year's  amount  of  easy  motion,  and  rather  unsuspectedly  aiding  the 


pottery  was  valued  at  two  millions  sterling,  and 
employed  from  thirty-five  to  forty  thousand  per- 
sons. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  both  sides  of  the 
cotton  trade  between  this  country  and  England. 
In  1810,  the  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into 
England  from  the  Suited  States,  was  fifty-five 
millions,  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand,  six 
hundred  and  sixteen  pounds.  And  the  average 
price  that  season  was  about  sixteen  cents  per 
pound  ;  consequently  the  amount  was  about  eight 
millions,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars.  Now  the  amount 
of  cotton  goods  imported  from  England  the  same 
year,  was  six  millions,  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
thousand,  six   hundred  and  eight  pounds  sterling, 

fficial  value,   or  ten    millions,  one  thousand,  four 


or  -ulphate  of  zinc  (whito  vitriol.)     When  the  wound Lunjrecj  and  twelve  pounds,  market  value,  equal  to 
does  not  appear  to  heal  under  this  treatment,  try  the  forfy.four  millions,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 


following  ointment 

Ointment  of  yellow  rosin,  four  ounces. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  two  drachms. 

Red  precipitate  finely  powdered,  half  an 
ounce. —  Mix. 
Should  the  new  flesh  rise  above  the  surface,  sprinkle 
on  it  some  finely  powdered  burnt  alum.  In  slight 
cases  of  broken  knee,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  wash  the 
part  several  times  a  day  with  a  cold  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  (sugar  of  lead,)  about  one  ounce  to  a  quart  of 
water  ;  this  in  two  or  three  days  will  remove  any  in- 
flammation or  swelling  the  blow  may  have  produced  ; 
camphorated  murcurial  ointment  may  then  be  applied 
ito  hasten  the  growth  of  hair  on  the  part 
[7*o  be  continued. J 


FOR    1  HE  AMERICAN    FARMER. 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY.. ..JVo.  V. 
fialtimore,  October  IS,  1810 
Mr.  Skinner, — From  Spain,  let  us  now  turn 
to  England,  that  little  spot,  which,  including 
TV  ales,  contains  thitty-eight  and  a  half  millions 
of  acres  ;  and  of  these  about  eleven  and  a  half 
are  in  a  state  of  cultivation  ;  (hat  is,  little  more 
than  one  third  the  extent  of  Pennsylvania.  Here 
we  find  a  population  of  ten  millions,  not  more  than 
four  of  which  are  employed  in  agriculture.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  in  the  year  1810,  the  amount 
of  profits  arising  from  farming,  was  twenty-nine 
and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars.  Of  the 
remaing  six  millions,  at  least  IV  e-sixths  live  by 
trade  and  manufactures  ;  and  the  effects  produced 
at  home  and  abroad  by  the  latter,  may  be  partly 
estimated  from  the  following  facts. 

In  the  year  1800,  it  appears  from  public  docu- 
Dn    its,    that    fifteen    millions    of    pounds    sterling 
wni   h  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured  in  Eng 
V  id,  from   seven   millions  worth   of  cotton-wool 
»       ..'.it  the  manufacturing  wages  thereon,  amount- 


seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars:  from   which  si 
we  deduct  the  amount  of  the  raw  material,  there  wil" 
remain  a  balance  of  thirty-live  millions,  five  hun 
dred   and   ninety-nine   thousand,  five  hundred  and 
eighty-two   dollars,  in   favour  of  England.     Such 
isDthe  result  of  selling  raw  materials,  and  bringing 
the  articles  manufactured  from  them.     Such  are 
the  means  by  which  England  supports  her  extrava- 
gance, and  'makes  every  nation,  that  deals   with 
ber,   tributary.      Such  she   has   made   Spain  and 
Portugal  ;  and  such  she  will  make  some  others,  it 
they  do  not  look  better  to  their  own  interest,  Ihan 
they  have  done.     Again,  we  have  seen  that  fifteen 
millions  worth  of  manufactured  colton  goodsemploy- 
ed  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  persons 
for  a  year  ;  and  that  in  one  year  we  have  imported 
six  millions,  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand, 
six  hundred  and  eight  pounds  sterling,  which  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  fifteen  millions,  that  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-seven   does   to   four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven   thousand  ;  hence  it  appears,  that  our   im- 
portations of  British  cotton  goods  alone,  give  em 

P 


,  loyment  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  persons  in  Eng- 
and  !  !  And  cost  us,  over  and  above  all  the  cot- 
ton she  buys  from  us,  thirty-five  millions,  live  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
eighty-two  dollars  per  annum.  If  a  like  view 
were  taken  of  the  woollen',  hardware,  earthenware, 
and  class,  we  would  be  so  far  from  being  surprised 
at  the  scarcity  of  money  amongst  us,  that  the  only 
wonder  would  be,  how  any  was  left. 

Let  not  the  American  Fanner  think   these  are 
matters,  with  which  he  has  no   concern.     lie  is  as 
deeply  interested  in  them,  as  any  other  in  the  com 
mnnity.     If  the  country  be  impoverished,  he  must 


e.      ■'  sfx 'millions  "four  "Smdr^d  thousand  pounds,! suffer  with  the  rest.     Without  capital,  be  cannot 
a      employed  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thou-  carry  on  his  business  any  more 


vis  inertias  of  the  several  machines  intended  to  be 
moved.  It  may  be  a  gratification  to  the  ill  willed 
disposition  of  some,  that  our  chariot  wheels  drive 
heavily  ;  but  even  in  them  tenderness  for  the  ani- 
mals which  drag  them,  as  well  as  our  interest  in  both 
the  carriage  and  the  creatures,  requires  that  we 
should  loot  a  little  to  the  matter. 

The  wheels  of  all  the  carriages  1  see,  except 
ihe  wheel  barrow,  arc  made  with  the  spokes  oblique- 
ly fixed  in  the  hub  to  the  fellow,  or  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  by  which  means 
a  hollow  is  madefiom  the  rim  to  the  hub,  and  this 
is  called  dishing.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
wheel  being  made  a  section  of  a  cone  or  a  sugar 
loaf,  never  rolled  directly  forward,  but  declines 
outward  from  both  sides  and  must  be  dragged  by 
force  in  a  strait  line  against  this  tendency.  Hence 
(he  labour  of  drawing  the  caniage  is  increased,  the 
violence  done  to  the  wheel  and  body  is  greater  ;. 
consequently  a  less  burden  can  be  carried  with  the 
same  force,  and  the  carriage  is  more  shaken  and 
orn,  than  if  the  wheel  was  made  wilh  the  spokes 
fixed  straight  or  perpendicular  from  the  hub  to  the 
rim. 

Let  any  one  attempt  to  roll  a  sugar  loaf,  he  will 
immediately  see  that  instead  of  going  forward,    it 
left  to  it<elf,  it  will  revolve  in  a  circle  ;  and  if  he 
has  a  mind  to  make  it  go  straight  forward,  he  must' 
^dd  u  force  proportioned  to  the  weight  to  drag  it 
forward.     It  will  he  the  same  wilh  every  section  of 
the  sugar  loaf  from  end  to  end  ;  each  round  cut  off 
wil)  still  attempt  when  moved  to  form  a  circle.     If 
the  circumference  of  a  dished  wheel   was  extended 
in   parallel   lines  agreeably    to    its   inclination,   it 
would  end  in  a  point,  and  make  a  cone,  the  shape 
of  the  loaf  of  sugar.       'I  ake  then  a  carriage  wheel 
formed  as  they  are  at  present,  and  roll  it  from  the 
hand  upon  a  level  surface,  it  will  be  presently  seen 
that  it  runs  to  one  side,  and  if  there  is  room  and 
sullii  icnt  impulse  given,    it  will   run   fairly    round. 
When  two  wheels  are   fastened  at  the  ends  of  an 
axle,   they  incline  di'.erent  ways,  and  a  constant 
struggle  is  maintained  to  draw  them  forward,  which 
when  the  weight  is  considerable  oan  only  be  done 
by   a  great  power.      In  a  wagon  cariying  a  ton  or 
more,  it  will  require  an   additional  horse.      But 
other   incouveniences  follow  ;  the  roads  are  more 
broken,  the  carriage  shaken,  Stc.     Indeed,  I  some- 
times think  the  great  dishing  of  the  wheels  may  be 
known  at  a  distance  by  the  noise    and  dust  that  is' 
raised. 

This  mode  of  forming  the  wheel,  like  every 
other  received  practice,  has  its  advocates.  The 
wheelwrights  say  the  wheel  is  stronger,  that  il  c;ists 
the  dirt  better  off  the  body  ;  and  that  they  make 
the  surface  upon  which  the  wheel  rolls,  »o  Hat  and 
level  that  it  does  not  take  the  molinn  sideways.  But 
they  are  not  aware  that  the  making  of  the  lop  line 


and  surely  he  cannot  expect  a  profitable  foreign  .flat  will  never  correct  the  effect  of  the  figure  of  the 

"  Ihe  wool   manufactured  the  same   year,   was' market,  when  wheat  is  coming   from   Europe,  and;  wheel.  Let  then  the  matter  be  tried  and  as  far  I  am 

rallied  at   six  millions   sterling  ;  and   the   articles  selling  in  our  ports  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel  [informed  bt  an  experiment  recorded  in  Ihe  proreed- 

auwutaetured  from  it,  at  eighteen  millions-.     TUel  Yours,  &c.  COG1TA  ilVUS.     jinffS  ol  the  board  of  agriculture  ot  England,  and  ft 
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sin. iii  trial  at  home,  the  difference  between  wl Is, 

constructed  upon  the  principles  here  mentioned, 
will  immediately  appear,  though  its  plainness  may 
not  convince  the  farmer  or  mechanic,  as  I  have 
found  by  experience.  J.  31. 

Baltimore,   Oct.    16,   1819. 


-ON  THE  CULTIVATION  Ob'  ONIONS  AS  PRACTIs 
ED  IN  NEW-ENGLANDi 

Acir-London,  Ct.  Oct.  23,  1319. 
Mr.  Skinner, — I  observed  in  your  valuable  Ameri- 
can Parmer  of  the  15th  inst.,  a.  request  from  a  cones 
pendent,  that  you  would  "publish  an  account  of  the 
method  of  cultivating  the  onion  in  New  England."  Be- 
lieving that  your  correspondent  would  not  have  made 
this  request  without  thinking  the  information  required, 
would  be  beneficial  to  himself  and  his  fellow  citizens, 
I  sctid  you  the  following  account  of  the  manner  of  cul- 
tivating this  valuable  root  in  Wethersfield,  in  this  state. 
The  onions  of  Wethersfield  have  been  considered,  and 
I  believe  justly  too,  superior  to  any  others  raised  in 
New-England.  The  soil  of  Wethersfield  is  a  rich  damp 
mould.  Almost  every  family  has  a  garden  containing 
from  a  rood  to  two  or  three  acres  ;  and  sometimes  six 
or  eight.  The  longer  gardens  have  been  planted  with 
onions,  the  better  they  are  considered  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  new  garden,  however  rich  the  land  may  be, 
will  hardly  ever  produce  half  a  crop. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  ground  is  heavily  manured — 
dry  gardens,  ox  manure,  and  those  on  low  lands,  with 
that  of  horses  ;  the  manure  well  rotted.  Soon  after 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  the  gardens  are  plough- 
ed, [a  spade  is  never  used]  the  land  is  then  thoroughly 
harrowed  ;  after  which  the  beds  are  laid  out  [by  a 
plough  drawn  by  a  horse  generally]  about  four  and  a 
naif  feet  in  width.  These  beds  are  intersected  with 
allies  across  the  garden,  as  often  as  suits  the  taste  or 
Convenience  of  the  owner.  The  beds  are  then  made 
with  a  rake  and  hoe  of  an  oval  form — a  marking  rake 
"is  then  made  use  of,  for  marking  the  proper  distances 
of  the  rows,  and  for  making  an  opening  to  receive  the 
seed.  This  rake  is  like  a  common  rake,  with  the  ex- 
ception, that  it  only  has  four  teeth  about  eight  inches 
distant  from  each  other.  The  rows  are  always  made 
across  the  beds.  After  the  marking  is  performed,  a 
woman  follows  [for  almost  every  thing  in  raising  onions 
is  done  by  the  women]  and  sows  the  seed,  by  taking  a 
pinch  of  the  same  from  a  dish  she  carries  with  her,  and 
distributing  it  properly  through  the  trench  made  by  the 
rake,  she  then  covers  it.  About  three  weeks  after 
sewing,  the  onions  must  be  we'd  ;  this  is  done  after 
hoeing  between  the  rows  ;  the  weeders  then  carefully 
take  the  weeds  from  among  the  onions,  and  bring  fresh 
dirt  to  them.  The  onions  must  be  wed  four  or  five 
times  in  this  manner  during  the  summer.  When  they 
are  sufficiently  ripe  for  gathering — their  tops  being  dry 
and  fallen,  they  are  pulled  and  stripped  [tops  cut  off] 
and  carried  out  of  the  way  of  the  rains  ;  they  arc  then 
brushed  and  arc  ready  for  market. 

I  am  apprehensive  that  this  sketch  will  contain  little 
if  any,  new  information  ;  nevertheless,  this  is  the 
"method  of  cultivating  the  onion  in  New-England 

The  profits  of  raising  onions  in  good  seasons  are 
Considerable.  An  acre  of  ground  well  cultivated,  1 
presume,  will  produce  four  thousand  bunches  ;  you  can 
calculate  what  they  would  be  worth.*  I  remarked 
before,  that  most  of  the  labor  in  raising  onions  is  per- 
formed by  women.  It  is  even  so,  and  there  are  but 
few  ladies  in  Wethersfield  that  think  the  employment 
henealh  them.  Nor  does  the  employment  at  all  tend 
to  debase  cr  darken  the  mind.  1  will  leave  it  to  any 
good  judge,  whether  the  ladies  of  that  town  are  not  as 
easy  lu  their  manners,  as  interesting  in  their  conversa- 
tion, and  as  elegant  in  their  appearance  as  those  of  any 
other  place. 

You  see,  Mr.  Skinner,  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  in- 
dustry ;  not  that  industry  which  induces  a  lady  to  spend 
six  months  in  working  a  ruffle,  but  that  which  add* 
scimtthhiz  to  the  common  stock  of  human  blessings. 

W   -lung  you  success  in  your  present  arduous  under- 
takinc,  that  of  disseminating  knowledge  on  the  noble 
science  of  agriculture,  I  subscribe  myself,  respectfully 
Your  obedient  Sen  t 

8TMEOM   '  RANCIS. 

Four  hundred  dollars  in  this  market.— iV.  < 


1I1:  Skinneh, — I  recollect  to  have  read  in 
your  useful  paper,  some  account  of  the  effect  of 
sassafras  upon  vermin,  that  infest  beds,  bedsteads, 
&.c.  In  St.  Peirre's  Studies  of  Nature,  vol  ii. 
p  3.3,  I  was  struck  with  the  following  lines,  which, 
if  you  please,  you  may  publish  in  the  Pawner. 

"  I  have  heard  of  an  old  officer,  who  being  very 
much  incommoded  with  bugs,  at  the  hospital  of 
the  invalids,  permitted  the  spiders  to  multiply 
round  his  bed,  and  thereby  got  the  belter  of  thai 
nauseous  vermin.  This  remedy,  I  am  aware,  will 
appear  to  many  persons  worse  than  the  disease  ;  but 
1  believe  it  is  possible  to  find  others  more  agreea 
ble,  in  perfumes  and  oily  essences  ;  at  least,  I  have 
remarked,  that  the  odour  of  various  kinds  of  nro- 
matic  plants  put  to  flight  those  abominable  ani- 
mals." 

Sassafras  is,  I  believe,  aromatic,  which  proves 
that  St.  Peirre's  observation  was  correct  ;  and 
that  any  other  aromatic  plant  or  tree  would  have 
the  same  effect.  H. 

Baltimore,  Oct.  13,  1819. 
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ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Skinner,. — Looking  over  a  file  of  English 
News  Papers  the  other  day,  I  met  with  the  fol 
lowing  in  the  Norwich,  Yarmouth  and  L>nn  Cou- 
rier of  May  1st.  last,  which  I  transcribe  for  the 
information  and  example  of  such  as  look  up  with 
reverence,  and  give  the  preference,  as  they  ought 
undoubtedly,  to  every  thing  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  new  system  of  manuring  ground,  origi- 
nated, no  doubt,  in  the  abundant  crops  produced 
on  the  fields  of  Waterloo,  since  the  battle.  I 
should  be  glad  if  some  one  of  your  numerous  cor- 
respondents would  inform  us  of  the  origin  of  the 
ngenious  mode  of  increasing  the  produce  of  apples 

IGNORAMUS. 

A  correspondent  from  Grimsby,  referring  to  the 
arrival  of  several  vessels  at  that  port  from  the  C  in 
tinent  with  bones,  observes,  that  the  eagerness  of 
English   agriculturists  to  obtain   this  manure,   and 
the  cupidity  of  foreigners  in  supplying  it,  is  such  a 
to  induce  the  latter  actually  la  rob  the  sepulchres  of 
their  forefathers.  Bones  of  all  descriptions  are  im 
ported  ;  pieces  of  half-decayed  coffin-tire  are  found 
among  them  ;  and  th'jse  skilled  in  anatomy  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  many  of  the  bones  to  have 
belonged  to  human  beings  ! 

SINGULAR    CUSTOM. 

The  southern  part  of  Devon  is  remarkable  for 
its  excellent  cider.  For  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing a  good  fruit  harvest,  the  following  custom  is 
almost  universally  kept  up  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
ty. On  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  the  farmer  at- 
tended bv  his  workmen,  with  a  lar^e  ju°-  of  cider, I'he  sales  of  land,  seed,  live'st.rk,  implements  of  hus- 

repair  to'the  orchard,  and  encircling  one  of  the  best!bandr>'  {T'l:6",",0"8'  ^e J^'^Z  R '^^t  °?A 
,    '    .  ,         ,  •  ,     ,      r  11      •  1        lon'Vi  at  the   rate  of  {,1  per   square,  to  be  paid   ir  ad- 

bearing  trees,  they  drink  the  following  toast  three |va,;cc.     Tne  very  extensive  circulation  of  this  papep 
several  times  : — 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    OCTOBER  29,   181 9. 

A  Aim— every  farmer  should  occasionallv  spread  on 
his  manure  heap  and  farm  pen,  through  the  winter,  a 
bushel  or  two  of  plaster— we  are  assured  that  fermenta- 
tion quickly  ensues,  and  putrefaction  is  so  rapidly  pro- 
moted, that  the  manure  is  in  much  belter  order  for 
use  in  the  spring — so  says  experience. 

To  numerous  applications  for  Chile  wheat,  that  we 
should  have  been  happy  to  gratify,  we  must  ai^ver 
that  we  have  none.  However,  it  is  now  well  distribut- 
ed and  in  a  fair  way  for  experiment— anolhcr  year 
will  test  its  qualities,  and  enable  all  who  may  desire  it, 
to  cultivate  it. 

Icy  The  early  number?  of  the  American  Farmer 
having  been  reprinted— complete  files  may  now  be  had, 
and  the  Editor  undertakes  to  suppiv  such  nurnbi  rs  as, 
by  accident,  do  not  reach  the  hands  of  subsn  ibers— 
an  Index  will  accompany  the  last  number  of  ever.  vo- 
lume—Notes of  the  banks  of  North  and  South  Caroli- 
na, Georgia,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
except  such  of  the  last  mentioned  place  as  are  knu<vn 
to  be  in  disrepute— will  be  received  at  par  for  the 
American  Farmer — The  terms  of  which  are  four  dollars 
in  advance. 

ICP"  We  respectfully  request  those  who  have  gene- 
rously taken  an  interest  in  the  success  of  this  paper, 
to  use  their  influence  to  add  to  our  list  of  subscribers — 
if  each  subscriber  we  have  now  would  only  add  one 
name  more,  we  could  promise  them  an  engraving  in 
every  number  of  some  useful  machine  or  agricultural 
implement  of  domestic  invention,  or  taken  from  fo- 
reign publications.  This  would  greatly  enhance  the 
expense  of  the  work,  but  it  would  also  very  much 
enhance  its  value,  and  the  Editor  is  very  anxious  to 
accomplish  it  if  possible. 

Present  Prices  of  Country  Produce  in  this  Market. 
Superfine  Flour,  from  the  wagons,  $5  5S — Whiskey, 
38  to  40  cents  per  gallon. — Tobacco,  good  Maryland, 
from  $8  to  10  and  $9  to  11 — Virginia  sales,  6  hhds, 
iS  25  to  8  50  not  the  first  quality— Wheat,  $1  16— 
Corn, 01  'o  G3  cts — Beef,  best  pieces  in  markets.  10  els. 
— per  quarter,  from  the  country,  5  to  6  cts. — potatoes-, 
Irish,  $1  00  per  bushel,  retailed  at  market — Sweet  po- 
tatoes, same  price — Turnips,  3"3  cts. — Geese,  75  cts. 


Western  Canal. — A  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Nor'hern  Whig,  dated  at  Rome  on  the  27th  ult 
mentions,  that  the  water  is  now  in  the  cai.al  for 
the  distance  of  nine  miles,  commencing  about  four 
miles  below  that  village  ;  and  that  the  commission- 
ers and  engineers  have  passed  in  boats  drawn  by 
horses,  upon  the  canal,  npwards  of  eight  miles. 
The  writer  adds,  that  "  before  the  close  of  the 
season,  salt  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  from  Salina 
to  Utica  by  means  of  the  canal." 


SCP  ADVERTISEMENTS,  which  are,  in  their  na- 
ture and  objects  suited  t    a  paper  of  this  sort,  such  as, 


Here's  to  thee,  old  apple  tree  ; 
Whence  thou  may'stbud,  and  whence  thou  may'sl 

blow  ' 
And  whence  thou  may'st  bear  apples  enow  ! 
Hals  full  !  caps  full  !  bushel,  bushel,  sacks  full  ! 
And  my  pockets  full  too  !   Huzza  !  huzza  ! 


among  landed  men,  throughout  the  United  States, 
makes  it  an  eligible  medium  for  giving  such  public  no- 
tices, and  one  publication  is  as  good  as  forty,  unless 
in  cases  where  the  law  prescribes  a  greater  number  of 
times. 


Ir^pThe  Editor  of  the  American  Fanner  solicits  in- 

<;,.„„  „„„  c„  o„nnrct,t,'n,,o  „„  t„  uni:..,„   ii,„.  ;     i..  formation  ns  to  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  all  the 
Some  arc  so  sunerst'tiousas  to  believe,  that  it  they  .  ,,      .   „     .  ,.  ,,      ..  .       ...        '.  , 

•  '  /    Agricultural    Societies  in   the   Union,  their  artu     -    .1 

neglect  this  ancient  custom,  be  the  weather  what  it  ,.„„.  ,,  .,ioll)  proceedings,  &c.  &c.  for  publication  i*< 
may,  the  trees  will  bear  no  apples  that  year.  iihis  paper. 
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BEEF,  Northern  mess     - 
No  1.       - 
No  2.  - 
Bacon,        - 

Butter,    -        -        -        - 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,  -    «  - 

Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  U  o  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  S, 
Candles,  mould, 
dipt,     - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers,  - 

Fish,  cod,  dry     - 

herrings,  Susquehannah 
mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  ... 

middlings, 
rye,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned, 
Flax,        ..-- 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard. 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti,^  -        - 

PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime     2d     do. 
cargo      3d     do. 
Plaster,  ... 

ground     - 
Rice,  -        -        - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof  gal. 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple,     1st  proof 
Gin,  Holland,         1st  proof 
do.       '  4th  proof 

i  do.  N.  England 

Rum,  .Jamaica,  - 
American, 
Whiskey, 
Soap,  American,  white, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,         ... 
loaf,  ... 

lump,  - 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TEAS,  Bohea,  - 

Souchong,        ... 
Hyson  sltm 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      -        -        - 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's, 


l-ER.I 

RETAIL 

PUICES 

bbl. 

13 

la 

13  50 

lb. 

16 

31 

37  1-2 

33 

27 

28 

27 

55 

56 

60 

63 

90 

90 

1  30 

S3 

28 

25 

box 

20 

22 

18 

19 

45 

scarce 

lb. 

9 

10 

60 

65 

qtl. 

3  50 

bbl. 

2  75 

retail 

9 

12 

7  75 

7  S7 

6 

6  50 

bbl. 

5  50 

6 

4  50 

5 

4  a 

4  25 

cask 

none. 

bush 

do 

lb. 

do 

12 

15 

12 

13 

25 

SO 

gal. 

62  1-2 

75 

1 

75 

gal. 

1  50 

bbl. 

18  a 

20 

16  a 

17 

14  a 

15 

ton 

5 

bbl. 

1  75 

lb. 
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RATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 

OF  ft/WVA'  DILLS. 
Corrected  monthly  for  the  American  Farmer. 


United  States'  Bank,  and  Branches. 
Boston  Banks 

NEW-YORK. 

City  Banks 

NEW-JERSEY. 

State  Bank  at  Camden 

Trenton,  Newark,  and  Brunswick, 

Mount  Holly,  Bridgetown,  &c. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia, 

Stephen  Girard's  Bank, 

Chester,  Easton,  Harrisburg,  Montgom 

ery,  Hulmeville,     Germantown, 
Carlisle  Bank,Chambersburg,Gettysburg,  > 

York,  Lancaster,  and  Columbia  Bridge,  ) 
Carlisle,  (Agricultural) 
Bank  of  Pittsburg, 
Westmoreland,    Bedford,    Brownsville,    ) 

Meadville,  Centre,  Huntingdon,  Milton  J 

DELAWARE. 

Bank  of  Delaware, 

Wilmington  and  Brandywine, 

State   Bank   at    Dover,    and  Branches, 

Laurel, 

Smyrna  and  Milford, 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown  Banks, 

Alexandria  Banks,   (excepting  the   Me-)  , 

chanies  and  the  Franklin.  ) 

Mechanics  of  Alexandria, 
Franklin  of  Alexandria, 

VIRGINIA. 

Bank  of  Virginia,    Farmers'  Bank,  and)  j  J2 


1st  proof 
1st  proof 


lb. 


lb. 
bu 

lb. 
cwt. 


lb. 


lb. 


1 


par 
par 

par 

par 

21-2  dis. 
2  l-2do 


par 
par 

2  1-2  dis. 

j   2}   do 

nominal. 
6o7  1-2  dis. 

nominal. 


1  a  1  1-2 
1  a  1  1-2 
1  a  1  1-2 
50  dull 
8 


1 


20 
50 


dis. 
do 


Branches,  > 

Unchartered  banks,  various 
Saline  and  Parkersburg 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

State  Bank  and  branches 
Newbern  and  Cape  Fear 

SOUTH   CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA 

Bank  Bills 

KENTUCKY 

Old  Banks, 

OHIO. 

Chillieothe,  Marietta,  Muskingum,  Ur-"j 

banna,  Steubenvillc,  itc  J.  15  a  50* 

Mount  Pleasant,  Montpelier,  New  Lis-  f 
bon,  St.  Clairsville,  &c  J 


7  1-2  a  25 
no  sale 

6  1-2  dis. 
1  1-2 

2J  a  3  do 

nominal 


dull 


50 
50 
75 
50 
IS 
9 
19 
15  50 
2 
20 
70 
75 
12 

7 

6  51 

5 

6  50 
25 
50 
63 
75 
75 

1  25 

1  75 
SO 
40 
65 
S5 
37 
25 


en 


62  1-2 
20 


IS 


>  50 

?  50 

37 

75 

100 

150 
150 


Poor    Richard 


POOR  RICHARD'S  ALMANAC. 

The  way  to  wealth,  us  clearly  shmen  in  the   Preface  of 
an    old    Pennsylvania    Almanac,   intitlpd 
Improved* 

Courteous  Reader, 

I  hye  heard,  that  nothing  gives  an  author  so  great 
pleasure,  as  to  find  his  works  respectfully  quoted  by 
others.  Judge,  then,  how  much  I  must  have  been  gra- 
tified by  an  "incident  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you.  1 
stopped  my  horse  lately,  where  a  great  number  of  peo 
pie  were  collected,  at  an  auction  of  merchants  j;oods. 
The  hour  of  the  sale  not  being  come,  they  were  con- 
versing on  the  badness  of  the  times  ;  and  one  of  the 
company  called  to  a  plain  clean  old  man,  with  white 
locks,  'Pray,  Father  Abraham,  what  think  you  of  the 
times  ?  Will  not  these  heavy  taxes  quile  ruin  the 
country  ?  How  shall  we  ever  be  able  t«  pay  them  ? 
What  would  you  advise  us  to  do  ?' — Fatner  Abraham 
stood  up,  and  replied,  'If you  would  have  my  advice,  I 

*  Dr.  Franklin  for  many  years  published  the  Penn- 
sylvania Almanac,  called  Poor  Richard  [Sounders,]  and 
furnished  it  with  various  sentences  and  proverbs, 
which  had  principal  relation  to  the  topics  of  "  indus- 
try, attention  to  one's  own  business,  and  frugality." 
The  whole  or  chief  of  these  sentences  and  proverbs 
he  at  last  collected  and  digested  in  the  above  general 
preface,  which  were  read  with  much  avidity  :i  id  ro- 
fit ;  and  perhaps  tended  more  to  the  formation  of  a 
national  character  in.  America,  than  any  other  caq>e.\ 


will  give  it  to  yon  in  short,  "  for  a  word  to  the  wise  is 
enough,"  as  Poor  Richard  says.'  They  joined  in  desir- 
ing him  to  speak  his  mind,  and  gathering  round  him, 
he  proceeded  as  follows  : 

'  Friends,'  says  he,  '  the  taxes  are  indeed,  very  hea» 
vy,  and,  if  those  laid  on  by  the  government  were  the 
only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might  more  easily  discharge 
them  ;  but  we  have  many  others,  and  much  more  grie- 
vous to  some  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by 
our  idleness,  three  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and 
four  times  as  much  by  our  folly  ;  and  from  these  taxes 
the  commissioners  cannot  ease  or  deliver  us,  by  allow- 
ing an  abatement.  However,  let  us  hearken  to  good 
advice,  and  something  may  be  done  for  us  ;  "  God 
helps  them  that  helps  themselves,"  as  poor  Richard 
says. 

'  I.  It  would  be  thought  a  hard  government  that 
should  tax  its  people  one  tenth  part  of  their  time,  to  be 
employed  in  its  service  ;  but  idleness  taxes  many  of  us 
much  more  ;  sloth,  by  bringing  on  diseases,  absolutely 
shortens  life.  "  Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  than 
labor  wears,  while  the  used  key  is  always  bright,"  as 
poor  Richard  says.  "  But  dost  thou  love  life,  then 
do  not  squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made 
of,"  as  poor  Richard  says.  How  much  more  than  is 
necessary  do  we  spend  in  sleep  !  forgetting,  that  "  the 
sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry,  and  that  there  will  be 
sleeping  enough  in  the  grave,"  as  poor  Richard  says. 

If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting 
time  must  be,"  as  poor  Richard  says,  "  the  greatest 
prodigality  ;"  since,  as  he  elsewhere  tells  us,  "  lost 
time  is  never  found  again  ;  and  what  we  call  time 
enough  always  proves  little  enough  :  '  let  u-  then  up 
and  be  doing,  and  doing  to  the  purpose  ;  so  by  dili- 
gence shall  we  do  more  with  less  perplexity.  "  Sloth 
makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry  all  easy  ;  and 
he  that  riseth  late,  must  trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce 
overtake  his  business  at  night ;  while  laziness  travels 
so  slowly,  that  poverty  soon  overtakes  him.  Drive 
thy  business,  let  not  that  drive  thee  ;  and  early  to  bed, 
and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and 
wise,"  as  poor  Richard  says. 

'  So  what  signifies  wishing  and  hoping  for  better 
times  ?  We  may  make  these  times  better,  if  we  bestir 
ourselves.  "  Industry  need  not  wish,  and  he  that  lives 
upon  hope  will  die  fasling.  There  are  no  gains  with- 
out  pains  ;  then  help  hands,  for  1  have  no  lands,"  or, 
if  I  have,  they  are  smartly  taxed.  "  He,  that  hath  a 
trade,  hath  an  estate  ;  and,  he  that  hath  a  calling  hath 
an  office  of  profit  and  honor,"  as  poor  Rich  rd  says  ; 
but  then  the  trade  must  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling 
well  followed,  or  neither  the  estate  nor  the  office  will 
enable  us  to  pay  our  taxes.  If  we  are  industrious,  we 
shall  never  starve  ;  for,  "  at  the  working  man's  house, 
hunger  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter."  Nor  will  the 
bailiff  or  the  constable  enter,  for  "  industry  pavs 
debts,  while  despair  increaseth  them."  What  though 
you  have  found  no  treasure,  nor  has  any  rich  relation 
left  you  a  legacy,  "  diligence  is  the  mother  of  good 
luck,  and  God  gives  all  things  to  industry.  Then  plow 
deep,  while  sluggards  sleep,  and  you  shall  have  com 
to  sell  and  to  keep."  Work  while  it  i«  called  to-day, 
for  you  know  not  how  much  you  may  be  hindered  to- 
morrow. "  One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows,"  as 
poor  Richard  says  ;  and  farther,  "  never  leave  that  till 
to-morrow,  which  you  can  do  to  day  "  If  y<u  were  a 
servant,  would  you  not  be  ashamed  that  a  good  master 
hould  catch  you  idle  ?  Are  you  then  your  own  master  I 
Be  ashamed  to  catch  yourself  idle,  when  there  is  s« 
much  to  be  done  for  yourself,  your  family,  your  coun- 
try, and  your  king.  Handle  your  tools  without  mit- 
tens ;  remember,  that,  "  the  cat  in  gloves  catches  n« 
mice,"  as  poor  Richard  says.  It  is  true,  there  is  muck 
to  be  done,  and  perhaps  you  are  weak-handed  ;  but 
stick  to  it  steadily,  and  you  will  see  great  effects,  for 
"  constant  dropping  wears  away  stones  ;  and  by  dili- 
gence and  patience  the  mouse  ate  in  two  the  cable  ;  an  J 
little  strokes  fell  great  oaks." 

[To  be  conlinueih] 
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J.  S.  Skinner    Esq. 
Dear  Sir. — It  gave   me  great  pleasure  to  observe  in 
\he   1 5th   number  uf  the  "  American    Farmer,"  some 
notice  of  a  subject  which  has  deeply   interested  my 
wishes,  and  occupied  a  great  deal  of  my  labour  for  the 
las:  four  years  : — 1  allude  to  the  important  operations 
of  marsh  embankment.     Seven  years  ago,  I  relinquish- 
ed  the   laborious   duties   of    a   harassing    profession, 
which  I  pursued  on  the  P.astern  Shore  of  Virginia,  and 
purchased  on  the  Atlantic  side   of   our  peninsula,  an 
extensive  farm,  which  abounded  in  marsh  esteemed  of 
a   good   quality  for  spring  grazing.     Although   I  had 
always  felt  a  particular  predilection  for  the  indepen 
dent  occupations  of  husbandry,   which  was  not   re 
pressed  even   by  the  daily  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  laborious  drudgery   with  which  it  is  pursued   upon 
the  rugged   soil  of  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  my 
native  slate,  1  bestowed  but  little  attention  to  the  prac 
licability  of  reclaiming  our  low  grounds   until  wilhie 
the  last  five  years.     My  first  essay  was  then  attempted 
rather  from  motives  of  health  and  comfort,  than  from 
any  expectation  of  improving  the  quality,  or  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  my  grass  lands. 

Two  small  pieces  of  low,  detached  marsh,  nearly 
surrounded  by  high  ground,  containing  perhaps,  five 
acres,  both  of  which  were  mud  flats,  entirely  naked  of 
grass,  unless  during  an  occasional  very  dry  summer 
and  lying  near  the  site  of  the  dwelling  house,  presented 
offensive  objects  to  the  eye,  evidently  contaminated 
the  atmosphere  by  the  miasmata  that  were  exhaled 
from  their  surface,  and,  what  was  almost  equally  di« 
tressing,  afforded  a  nidus  for  the  generation  of  myriad* 
of  pestilent  musquitoes  every  summer.  To  drain 
and  embank  these  pieces  of  marsh  became  early  an 
object  of  considerable  interest.  Afier  imperfectly 
completing  this  rude  attempt,  for  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
most  eligible  process  of  effectually  accomplishing  if, 
I  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  observe  that  a  fine 
growth  of  gra6*  had  clothed  the  whole  surface  with  a 
beautiful  verdure,  before  the  close  of  the  season  in 
which  the  work  was  finished.  As  the  soil  was  purely 
alluvial,  i  entertained  no  doubt  of  its  great  fertility 
but  I  was  astonished  to  see  it  so  soon  covered  with  a 
grass  which  grew  only  on  rich,  and  low  grounds.  The 
innumerable  small  springs  which  emptied  themselves 
into  them  from  the  adjoining  high  grounds,  had  pre 
served  them  in  Bearly  a  fresh  state. 

From  this  limited  success,  my  attention  was  attract 
ed  to  more  extensive  enterprise,  and  during  the  two 
-succeeding  summers  I  embanked  about  120  acres  of 
marsh  Having  no  experienced  labourer  at  command, 
and  absurdly  depending  upon  the  weight  of  the  incum- 
bent mud,  to  compress  my  mounds  into  a  compact  body 
which  would  be  impervious  to  water,  I  constructed  my 
"banks  in  a  careless  and  rough  manner  ;  pressing  the 
work  with  too  much  ardour,  and  anxious  only  to  heap 
the  mass  to  a  sufficient  elevation  to  oppose  our  high 
tides.  The  consequence  was,  what  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense  ought  to  have  anticipated,  the  dikes  proved 
so  leaky,  as  to  admit  salt  water  enough  to  cover  the 
surface  of  my  low  marsh  during  high  tides,  and  became 
sources  of  perpetual  embarrassment  and  expense. 
Finding  them  ineffectual,  I  resolved  to  make  a  more 
patient  and  judicious  effort ;  and  in  June  last  I  com- 
menced another  bank,  including  all  the  marsh  before 
embanked,  and  finished  upwards  of  !,00f>  yards  by  the 
last  of  August,  which  completely  answers  my  highest 
expectations.  To-day,  1  had  a  fine  opportunity  of 
testing  the  tightness  of  my  banks  : — the  fait  wster  rose 
upwards  of  two  feet  ui'on  their  outside,  and  scarcely  a 
gallon  passed  through  ibem 

I  Irouble  yon  with  this  familiar  narrative  of  my    X- 
tijjimciits,  that  you  may  better  comprehend  my  inten 


tion,  in  requeuing  your  particular  notice  of  the  sub- 
jects or  inquiry  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  pro- 
posing below.  The  enterprise  of  our  shore  is  much 
excited  at  this  moineut,  upon  agricultural  improve 
ment  generally  ;  and  many  cf  our  best  farmers,  upon 
both  sides  of  the  peninsula,  feel  themselves  forcibly 
attracted  to  the  reclamation  of  their  marshes.  In  this 
state  of  the  public  feeling,  it  is  important  that  sound 
and  useful  information  should  be  extensively  diffused, 
and  the  subject  minutely  explained,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent  that  discouragement  and  dangerous  langour,  which 
would  be  occasioned  by  a  few  unskilful  and  abortive 
attempts  If  I  may  be  pcrmitled  to  form  a  judgment 
f  the  laudable  interest  you  feel  in  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  our  country,  in  the  arts  of  correct  hus- 
'  andry,  from  the  honourable  testimony  of  your  late  la- 
bours, now  before  me  ;  I  am  sure  you  will,  not  rel  ict- 
antly,  devote  a  portion  of  your  time  and  talents  re- 
peatedly to  solicit  the  communications  of  detailed 
plans,  and  information  from  those  who  are  experi- 
enced in  the  operations  of  embanking  marsh  lands 

Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  ou  their  Atlantic  sides, 
■ontain  many  intelligent  men  upon  this  subject,  whose 
emarks  would  enrich  the  columns  of  your  useful 
;>aper,  and  confer  an  essential  obligation  upon  many 
if  their  countrymen.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  astonish- 
ment to  me,  that  so  distinguished  an  agriculturalist  as 
Judge  Peters,  should  have  neglected  this  important 
source  of  a  farmer's  wealth  ;  especially  as  his  superior 
talents,  and  the  echanting  style  of  his  writings,  are  so 
well  calculated  to  render  every  thing  he  obligingly 
communicates  to  the  public  particularly  interesting 
The  scarcity  of  winter  forage  is  no  where  so  terribly 
felt,  and  so  loudly  complained  of,  as  in  the  maritime 
parts  of  your  state,  and  those  south  of  Maryland  :  and 
vet  few  situations  are  capable  of  being  more  abundant- 
ly supplied  with  this  valuable  article,  were  common 
exertions  made  to  obtain  it. 

The  deplorable  consequences  of  this  evil  are  con- 
tinually presenting  themselves  in  the  scanty  crops  of 
heir  impoverished  farms,  and  in  the  mortifying  spec- 
tacle of  poor  and  miserable  cattle,  and  even  horses, — 
which  disgraces  our  farm-yards,  our  fields,  and   our 
humanity,  during  every   successive   spring  :  and    yet. 
with  mysterious  infatuation,  we  fold  our  arms  in  slug- 
gish inactivity,  and  permit  the  next  recurrence  of  tha 
genial  season,  to  bring  with  it  the  same  wants,  and  the 
same  distresses       i'he  present,  if  I  am  not  deceived   it 
a  propitious  period  to  spread  widely  among  us  a  reme 
dy,  and  an   effectual   one   too,    for  these   grievances 
The  adoption  of  some  measures   that   would   increase 
our  meadow  grounds,  forms  the  greatest  desideratum 
in   our  svstem  of  farming       Without   long  forage  in 
greater  abundance,  as  well  as  abetter  supply  of  exclu 
sive   summer   pasture,  we   will  in   vain  look  for  an\ 
material  resuscitation  of  our  worn-out  lands.     I  am  nr.t 
attempting  to  add  any  excitement  to  your  ardour  upon 
this  subject :   I  do  not  think  you  require  it  ;  the  de- 
scription, you  know  sir,  is  but  too  faithful,  and   the 
occasion  but  too  common  also,  not  to  have  repeatedly 
moved  your  observation  and  your  regret 

2d.  Sept.  I  had  progressed  thus  far  yesterday,  in 
the  recess  from  field  exercise,  which  a  storm  afforded. 
To-day  presents  a  gloomy  contrast.  What  a  dependent 
and  short-sighted  creature  is  man  I  This  is  an  excla- 
mation in  the  month  of  every  reflecting  man,  and  al- 
most of  every  nr-flecting  man  too,  upon  the  sudden 
and  unexpei  ted  icursion  of  dis  ippoinlments.  At  this 
moment  I  am  but  too  well  justified  in  its  use.  Yes- 
terday my  expectations  were  triumphant — my  lately 
constructed  banks,  appeared  a  tight  and  perfect  barrie: 


agriculture 
pen   my  expe- 
re    pro- 
tervals  of  re- 
i»tn  ssing  sccuc  of 


of  my  best  reclaimed  grounds,  vvell  set  in  (iiuotbi  and 
clover,  inundated  upwards  of  two  feet  »uh  salt  water 
and  (he  whole  threatened  with  total  ruin.  I  am  greatly 
discouraged,  it  is  true,  and  I  have  reason.  The 
Bond  promises  of  a  summer's  toil  are  blasted  in  a  mo- 
ment,  but  I  will  nel  aband'in  an  enterprise  so  valuable 
and  praiseworthy.  I  could  boast  neither  of  patience, 
nor  fortitude  until  the  slow,  and  sometimes  uncertain. 
operations  of  husbandry,  improved  both  i  subscribe 
heartily  to  the  truth  of  Tullj's  remark, 
proxima  sapiential  ;"  such  at  least  I  a 
rience  of  it--  moral  influence.  I  will  tlicief 
sccutc  my  inquiries  in  the  occasn it  . 
flection,  that  I  may  snatch  from  tl 
desolation  that  surrounds  me. 

First — Have  reclaimed  ma--'  succeeded  in  the 
production  of  artificial  grasses,  where  apt  cue  ih^a 
.'Oor  24  inches  of  fall  could  be  commanded  a'  any 
time  ;  and  where,  during  the  prevalence  of  particular 
winds  which  maintain  an  unusual  and  protracted  ele- 
vation of  the  tides,  not  more  than  half  that  fail  can  be 
had  for  several  days  in  succession  > 

2nd.  Have  reclaimed  marshes  been  made  valuable 
for  grass,  whose  surface  consists  almost  entirely  of  a 
mass  of  fibrou3  ruols  to  the  depth  of  H  ur  ti  ii.V.'  es  ; 
and  if  so,  was  the  turf  paired  orf  and  b  irnt,  or  '*a~  it 
permitted  to  undergo  a  gradual  dec  imposition,  afleo 
the  natural  grass  was  destroyed  ? 

3d.  In  grounds  thus  covered  with  turf,  has  the 
plough  been  used  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of 
grass  seeds  ;  or  has  it  been  found  sufficient  to  tear  the 
surface  wilh  harrows,  and  then  to  sow  the  seed 

4th.  May  it  not  be  received  as  a  tolerablj  e.rrect 
standaid,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  value  of  inatsh 
soil,  that  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  a  pure  blue 
mould,  or.  in  other  words,  the  shallower  the  superfi- 
cial stratum  of  roots,  the  better  it  is  ? 

5lh  In  reclaimed  marshes,  whose  situation  does 
not  admit  of  any  permanent  current  of  fresh  water 
through  their  ditches,  and  where,  of  course,  during 
periods  of  draught  similar  to  that  of  ihe  late  summer, 
the  salt  water  which  passes  through  the  sluices,  occu- 
pies the  bottom  of  their  ditches  in  an  undiluted  Hate, 
will  grasses  succeed  ? 

6th.  Are  there  any  sluices  or  trunks,  with  valves 
opening  towards  the  salt  water,  so  tight  as  not  to  ad- 
mit some  salt  water  - 

1th.  hat  is  the  best  plan  of  their  construction  .' 
8th  Has  it  been  observed,  that  »lien  high  tides 
prevail  several  days  in  a  dry  time,  and  when  the  ex- 
cat  ations,  so  common  upon  the  surface  of  many 
marshes,  are  laid  dry  by  the  evaporation  of  their  water, 
that  an  oozing  of  salt  water  takes  place,  ihivugh  the  deep 
tissures  made  by  the  sun  in  the  mud  of  their  bottoms, 
so  as  sometimes  to  cover  them  2  or  3  inches  deep,  in  tha 
lowest  parts  ? 

9th.  Does  nel  the  mud  upon  the  outside  of  all  banks 
receive  deep  fissures,  whilst  their  moisture  is  evapo- 
rating by  the  heat  of  a  summer's  sun  > 

10th.  Is  it  common  or  necessary  to  fill  up  these 
cracks  with  additional  soft  mud  plastered  over  them,  or 
are  they  permitted  to  fill  up  bj  the  gradual  pulveriza- 
tion of  the  mud  on  the  surface  bv  a  .*  inter's  frost  ? 

Ilh.  What  length  of  time  wiil  be  required,  where 
the  banks  aud  sluices  are  completely  tight,  to  freshen 
and  prepare  very  salt  marsh,  for  grass  seeds  > 

l-'th.  Will  this  process  be  accelerated  by  loosening 
the  surface  with  a  plough  -,  and  has  this  operation  been, 
tried  ? 

13th.     At  what  distance  apart  are  the  interior  drain- 


to  the  highest  tide  1  had  witnessed  since  my  settlement  ling  ditches  usually  opened  in  marshes  not  boggy,  or 
upon  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  a  period  of  sixteen  {even  soft  upon  their  surface  ;  and  what  are  toe  corn- 
years.  Todav.  by  a  continuance  uf  the  mo«l  treinon-  mon  -dimensions  of  such  ditches,  esteeaied  eitcciualf 
do"s  north  ea«t  tempest  I  ever  saw,  my  banks  are  com-  and  sufficient  for  ihe  purpose  they  were  in  ceded  ; 
pletelv-  covered  with  water,  from  12  to  13  inches  over  j  IJth.  in:  oot  small  superficial  drains  of  ai.  angular- 
their  summits;  the  marsh  within,  besides  many  acres  [shape,  like  the  ditches,    one  foot  wide  aud  ioio  in- 
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chesdeep,  very  serviceable  in  grasslands  made  upon 
Barslies  ? 

16th.  In  what  manner  do  the  most  approved  bank- 
iuilders,  dispose  of  their  superficial  sods  in  embank- 
ing a  marsh,  whose  surface  is  composed  of  turf .' 

16(h.  Is  it  necessary  in  very  solid  marsh,  to  allow 
tnore  than  4  or  5  feet,  from  the  edge  of  the  ditch  to 
the  commencement  of  the  base  of  the  bank,  which  is 
not  required,  from  its  situation,  (o  have  mote  than  8 
"feet  base  and  -1  feet  elevation  ;  especially  when  the 
water  upon  the  outside  is  perfectly  salt,  and  no  musk- 
rats  apprehended  ? 

nth.  Is  it  not  invariably  improper  to  open  two 
ditches,  one  on  each  side  of,  or  near  to,  (he  bank  ? 
Or,  in  other  words,  is  it  not  better  to  obtain  the  mud, 
with  which  the  bank  is  constructed,  from  a  single  ex- 
terior ditch  ? 

lSlh.  Do  the  artificial  grasses  in  reclaimed  marshes 
upon  the  sea-board,  invariably  perish  when  inundated 
accidentally  for  6  or  8  hours  by  salt  water,  very  little 
dilmed,  and  where  little  or  no  rain  has  fallen  to  satu- 
rate the  earth  with  fresh  water,  immediately  before 
such  casualty  .' 

lath.  Are  not  grasses  considered  essentially  the 
growth  of  fresh,  unsalted  ground,  much  more  capable 
of  sustaining  life  and  vigour  after  such  inundations  of 
salt  water,  than  is  generally  imagined,  especially  in 
old  meadows  having  a  condensed  growth  of  timothy  .'  . 

20th  Is  there  any  one  of  the  artificial  grasses,  en- 
dowed in  a  superior  manner,  with  the  power  of  resist- 
ing the  injurious  effects  of  salt  water  ? 

21st.  Is  it  not  much  more  difficult  and  hazardous,  for 
these  reasons,  to  attempt  the  reclamation  of  marshes 
situated  immediately  contiguous  to  the  water  of  the 
•cean  ;  and  do  not  breaches  frequently  occur  in  banks 
from  violent  tempests,  or  from  the  perforations  of 
Ruskrats  > 

2id.  Is  not  salt  water  frequently  admitted  through 
the  valves  of  the  sluices,  which  are  prevented  from 
closing  by  extraneous  bodies  being  occasionally  lodged 
in  them  ? 

23d.  What  precautions  are  found  most  effectual  to 
prevent  these  accidents  ? 

24th.  What  meadows  have  been  inundated  by  the 
Jate  violent  tempest  ?  Were  their  banks  broken  down 
or  did  the  water  overflow,  without  destroying  them  ? 

I  would  add  some  othe  queries  upon  which  informa- 
tion would  be  desirable  ;  but  I  have  already  committed 
an  unpardonable  trespass  upon  your  patience.  Please 
make  au  effort  to  bear  with  this,  as  well  as  the  privi- 
lege I  have  assumed  of,  perhaps  too  familiarly,  com 
municating  some  incidents  most  necessarily  required 
by  the  subject  Oblige  me  by  publishing  the  whole, 
or  a  part  of  the  above  queries,  after  making  such  alte- 
rations and  amendments,  as  your  superior  judgment 
may  point  out.     1  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  friend  and  obed't.  servant,         T.  H. 

P.  S  23d.  Sept.  The  wind  shifted  about  sun-set 
yesterday  evening  to  east,  and  afterwards  to  south 
east,  with  a  violence  that  amounted  to  a  hurricane. 
Thousands  of  our  best  trees  are  blown  down,  and  vast 
quantities  of  fence  totally  lost.  Tho  tide  arose,  during 
the  night  of  the  22d  ,  to  the  unexampled  height  of  14 
feet  upon  our  marshes.  The  miserable  inhabitants  of 
our  islands,  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  wretch 
ed  indigence  and  destitution,  by  the  destruction  of  their 
oorn,  cattle,  sheep,  and  fences.  Most  of  our  coasting 
Tessels  are  ashore. 

EOR    THE     AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Flintshire,  Caroline  County,  Va. 
}Ir.  Skinner, 

Sir, — I  am  really  rejoiced  to  see  the  great  in- 
terest taken  by  the  farmers,  in  my  part  of  Hie 
«ountry,  in  your  paper,  and  also  to  learn  from 
the  many  valuable  essays,  which  it  brings  to  us 
from  various  quarters  of  the  Union,  that  the  peo 
pie  of  our  country  have  at  length  began  assiduous 
!y  and  earnestly  to  cultivate  the  mast  useful  of  all 
jciences,  that  of  agriculture. 

Husbandry  has  been  every  where  exceedingly 
tardy  in  its  progress  toward  perfection  ;  although 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  first,  and  most  alluring 
«f  the  arts,   by  which  utaja  has  been  attracted  from 


the  s.u.ige  into  civilized  life.  The  blessings,  the 
healthful  pleasures,  and  the  proud  indepetuli  i"ice  of 
the  farmer,  hate  been  the  themes  of  praise.,  as 
well  by  poets  as  by  philosophers  in  all  ages  ;  yet, 
it  is  s;ngular,  that  the  ait  of  husbandry,  as  a 
science,  should  have  lagged  so  long  behind  all 
others,  and  should  be,  even  at  this  day,  lill!<-  ad- 
vanced from  what  it  was,  "  when  the  rural  JMaro 
sung"  of  the  cares  and  the  delights  of  the  agri- 
culturist. 

The  slow  progress  made  in  improving  the  art  of 
tilling  the  earth,  1  have  thought,  has  been  owing 
io  two  causes.  First  to  the  impatient  headlong 
avarice  of  our  nature.  This,  one  of  our  propeu 
sities,  has  been  rattier  cherished  than  checked 
among  our  fellow  citizens,  by  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  our  country,  since  the  final  settlement  of 
its  independence,  up  to  the  present  period.  F 
some  years  past,  the  minds  of  the  people  have  been 
diverted  from  the  science  of  agriculture,  by  tl: 
political  circumstances  of  our  times  Tue  vast 
channels  of  foreign  commerce,  which  have  so  pro- 
fitably invited  our  citizens  abroad,  are  now  very 
much  narrowed  or  enti  ely  closed.  Political  events, 
which  it  is  needless  to  consider,  and  against  the 
discussion  of  which  your  paper  has  been  properly 
shut,  have  given  to  the  winds  the  whole  tribe  ol 
fantastical  schemes,  by  which  speculators  realized 
thousands  by  a  lucky  draft,  or  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands by  a  fortunate  voyage 

The  second  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
scieuce,  has  seemed  to  me  to  arise  chiefly  out  ol 
its  own  nature.  The  husbandman  must  wait  upon. 
and  observe  the  seasons.  His  life  is  limited  to  a 
span,  while  the  diversities  of  soil,  and  the  annual 
changes  of  climate  and  vegetation,  are  infinite. 
The  principles  of  vegetation  are  covered  with  a 
thick  veil ;  and  the  effects,  which  cau  be  noted 
only  from  year  to  year,  afford  but  obscure  indica- 
tions ol  the  nature  and  operations  of  those  princi- 
ples. It  is  impossible  for  a  single  individual  to 
collect  within  the  compass  of  his  few  years  of  ob 
scrvation,  many  or  very  accurate  and  profitable 
agricultural  experiments  ;  because  for  each  one  he 
must  wait  until  "  nature  rolls  round  the  seasons  of 
the  changeful  year."  Hence  the  great  delay  in 
making  agricultural  experiments. 

To  surmount  this  procrastination,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, it  is  necessary  that  cultivators  should  con- 
federate, and  make  common  cause  in  searching  out 
he  ways  of  Nature  in  her  government  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  ;  that  they  should  adopt  some  clear 
and  exact  mode  of  communicating  to  each  olher 
the  result  of  the  few  accurate  experiments  which 
each  one  shall  be  enabled  to  make 

In  chemistry,  which  is  the  kindred  and  analo- 
gous science  to  agriculture,  philosophers  have 
found  it  essentially  necessary  to  adopt  uniform 
terms  and  phrases,  which  convey  the  same  ideas 
and  are  alike  intelligible  every  where.  In  their 
analysis  of  air,  vapour,  water,  &c.  they  have 
adopted  definite  terms,  which  convey  to  every  one, 
in  the  most  perspicuous  manner,  an  idea  of  the 
objects  spoken  of,  so  far  as  their  natures  have  been 
ascertained.  And  in  treating  of  the  external  struc- 
tures and  appearances  of  minerals  they  have  care- 
fully explained,  in  the  outset,  what  they  understand 
by  certain  specified  colours,  densities,  and  the  like, 
by  references  to  some  universally  common  natural 
object*.  Thus  they  define  colours,  "  ash  grey, 
the  colour  of  well  burnt  weod  ashes^  had  grey, 


ash  grey  with  a  little  blue  and  the  metallic  lustre,'? 
&.c.  &c.  With  iut  Ibis  apparently  tedious  and  un- 
necessary nicety,  in  the  explanation  of  experiments, 
and  the  description  of  ohjects,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  fir  the  chemist  of  France  to  have  been 
of  any  service  to  the  chemist  of  England,  or  foe 
ihe  two  to  have  united  in  promoting  the  progress 
of  the  science. 

The  unimproved  state  of  Agriculture,  after  so 
much  labour  has  been  expended  on  it,  and  so  many 
volumes  have  been  written  ori  the  subject,  may 
he  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  want  of 
perspicuity,  and  accuracy  in  describing  experiments 
sj  as  to  er.able  other  agriculturists,  in  other  situa- 
tions and  circumstances  to  test  their  utility  by 
repeating  them,  or  to  profit  by  the  useful  principles 
whir  h  they  suggest  or  develope.  Every  one  who 
bos  read  a  treatise  on  Husbandry,  or  atten  pled  to 
follow  any  of  the  courses  they  recommend,  must 
have  observed  how  exceedingly  slovenly  and  unoxact 
the  subject  is  treated, and  have  experienced  many  u  i  - 
lures  in  pursuing,  as  he  (bought,  the  precise  line- 
mat  keel  out,  owing  to  causes  which  he  could  ret  com-* 
prebend,  hut  which  would  have  been  pei  fectly  ciear, 
had  the  experiments  attempted  ta  be  followed  havq- 
been  more  minutely  and  eruciiy  described. 

I  would  propose,  therefore,  that  each  Farmer 
should  make  an  exact  report,  for  publication,  to 
the  Agricultural  Society' of  which  he  is  a  member, 
orto  the  American  Farmer,  or  to  some  other  paper 
having  a  general  circulation,  in  the  following  form, 
or  in  any  other  manner  which  may  be  considered 
more  exact  and  perspicuous. 

(FORM  OF  A  REPORT.) 
No.  I.  The  size  and  general  character  of  t!tc  Farm  fi  era 
which  Ihc  Rtpnt  is  made. 
It  contains  two  thousand  acres,  situated  in  the  upper 
end  of  Caroline  County,  and  is  bounded  on  one  side  by 
t lie  river  Rappahannock.  Four  hundred  acres  of  the 
tract  are  in  wood,  and  the  growth  is  chiefly  Red  Oak 
and  Hickory,  some  Pine,  with  an  undergrowth,  in  the 
low  places,  of  Huckleberry,  and,  on  the  Metier 
grounds,  Dogwood  and  Hickory  saplings  ;  Red  I'edar 
grows  in  abundance  wherever  it  is  suffered  to  spriur- 
up  and  remain.  The  whole  tract,  except  the  wood- 
land, is  enclosed  by  wattling,  worm  and  straight  rail 
fencing,  such  as  is  common  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  arable  land  is  divided  into  three  shifts  or  fields 
and  four  lots  of  about  ten  acres  each  The  arable? 
land  next  the  river  lies  genlly  waving  or  nearly  level. 
Thc  soil  is  silicious,  that  is,  composed  of  much  Dint 
sand,  with  a  mixture  of  dark  mould  and  red  clay 
which  gives  it  a  mahogany  colour  when  moist  or  wet. 
On  digging  graves  or  post  holes,  it  has  been  observed) 
that  the  soil  is  of  the  same  composition  for  four  or  five 
feet  deep.  It  is  not  plasiiy  or  retentive  of  water  on  the 
surface,  either  in  winter  or  summer  ;  yet  it  sustains  its 
crops  during  drought  as  well  or  better  than  argillaceous, 
or  clayey  soils  m  liie  vicinity,  which  is  thought  to  be 
owing  to  its  loose,  porous  texture,  that  permits  the 
previously  absorbed  moisture  to  be  attracted  to  the- 
surface  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

No.  t.  ./Jit  account  of  a  crop  of  wtieal  raised  in  the  mar 
1819,(1)  half  a  milefremthe  shore  of  the  Rappahannock' 
ricer,  in.  the  upper  end  of  Caroline  County  Virginia 
Dr-  *  I    By  'a 

(1)  Torentof  ten  acres  OOICC  bush,  of  clean  wheat 

(3)  To  fallowing  00      at  ft00  per  busii.  ot) 

(4)  To  ten  bushels  seed        JO  bushels  tailing  00 
wheat                .     OOCOox  cart  loads  of  ehaff  09 


(5)  To    ploughing    for       00  do 

sowing     .  .     00 

harrowing  .        .     00 

(6)  cutting  &  gathering  00 

(7)  cleaning         .         00 

(8)  delivering  or  send- 

ing to  market     .    00 

Total  expense       00 


do        straw  00 

Gross  product  $  00 
Expense  00 

Nett  profit        $  Off 


vol.  i.. .no.  tfxxii. 
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NOTES. 

(1)  This   crop  was  sown   on  the         day  of  , 

ami  cut  on  the  day  of  .      During  that  time 

there  fell  inches  of  rain,*  and  inches  of  snow, 
with  which  the  ground  was  covered  days.  The 
average  heat  of  April  was  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  ;1 

of  iay  degrees,  and  of  June  and  July  degrees. 
There  were  no  very  remarkable,  or  great  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  or  the  reverse,  from  April  until 
harvest  :  nor  were  there  any  heavy  driving  rains,  or 
strong  blasts  of  wind  in  that  time,  which  might  have 
oaused  the  wheat  to  fall  and  lodge. 

■i     i  be  soil  of  this  ten  acres  is  silicions,  or  sandy, 
&e.  as  described  in  No.   1. 

^3  :   This  fallowing  was  made  on  the        day  of 
The  toil  was  turned  up  by  a  strong  barshare,  which 
cut  about  inches  deep.     From   the  time  the  fal- 

lowing was  done,  until  the  seed  was  committed  to  the 
earth,  there  fell         inches  of  rain. 

(4)  This  seed  was  of  the  first  quality  Eastern  shore 
of  Maryland  while  wheat,  weighing  62  lbs.  to  the 
bushel  ;  a  sample  of  which  was  preserved,  and  cum- 
)>a  ed  with  the  product,  which  had  fallen  off  very  much 
in  appearance,  and,  in  reality,  for  it  weighed  only  57 
lbs.   iu  the  bushel. 

yb)  This  ploughing  was  made  by  a  common  barshare, 
and  turned  up  the  soil  well  pulverised,  and  fiee  of 
lumps,  clous,  roots,  and  weeds. 

;6)  The  crop  was  cut  by  a  scythe  and  cradle,  and 
was  gathered  and  carried  at  once  undercover,  without 
being  shocked  up  in  the  field. 

{!)  The  cleaning  was  performed  by  a  machine  in- 
rented  m  Orange  County  Virginia,  and  generally  used, 
and  much  approved  of,  in  that  and  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring counties.  Its  operation  is  to  separate  the 
wheat  and  chatffrom  the  straw,  completely  and  ef- 
fectually, and  with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  The  wheat 
is  then  separated  from  the  chaff,  and  cleaned  by  the 
common  fan. 

(5)  The  crop  was  delivered  to  the  purchaser  at  a 
lauding  on  the  river,  half  a  mile  from  the  barn. 


No-.  4.  Jtn  account  of  the  profile  of  a  farm,  the  size  and 
general  character  of  widely  is  as-  described  inform  .\'o.  1.; 
three  hundred  acres  of  which  were  in  cultivation  or  pro- 
duced a  crop  in  the  year  1819. 

Dr. 

Rent  of  1700  acres 
Fencing 

Repairing  houses 
Cleaung    ditches    and 
mending  roads 


Incidental  eharges 
Total  expense 


Cr. 
00  Wheat  crop 
■  orn  crop 
Grrass  crop 

Stock 
■  arden  Stuffs 


00) 

0C 


00, 

od 


ot 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Gross  amount.  00 

hxpeuse  00 

Clear  income        £  00 


No.  3.  An  account  of  a  crop  of  clover  raised  in  the  year 
3 S 19,  one  mile  from  the  riser  Rappahannock,  in  tile 
tipper  end  of  Caroline  county  Virginia. 
\\  similar  account  may  be  made  of  a  grass  crop  to 
the  foregoing  one  of  wheat,  with  this  difference,  that 
as  the  putting  of  it  down,  will  cost  as  much  or  more, 
in  some  cases,  than  other  crops,  and  but  very  littie 
to  keep  it  up  for  several  years  ;  therefore  the  total 
«ost  of  the  labour  bestowed  on  grass  lands,  for  the 
number  of  years  it  will  continue  to  produce  good 
crops  without  breaking  up  the  soil,  should  be  summed 
up,  and  the  annual  average  only  charged  to  each  year; 
os  for  example,  suppose  the  whole  cost  of  labour  bes- 
towed .in  a  clover  lot,  including  the  preparation  for 
sowing,  for  the  support  of  the  grass  for  four  years  to 
amount  to  forty  dollars,  the  crop  of  c-ach  year  should 
be  •  barged  with  no  more  than  ten  dollars  for  cultiva- 
tion ,  in  other  respects,  the  account  and  notes  may  be 
thrown  into  the  preceding  form. j 

To  make  an  exact  estimate  of  the  clear  income  de- 
rived from  a  tract  of  land,  the  farmer  must  draw  up  an 
account,  in  addition  to  those  of  each  of  his  crops  made 
out  accordingto  the  forgoing  forms,  in  which  all  debits 
and  credits,  of  rent,  &c.  not  included  in  those  accounts 
should  be  entered  ;  and  in  which  one  third  of  the 
stock  reared  may  be  credited,  or  such  other  proportion 
of  stock  a9  is  equal  to  that  portion  of  support,  which 
the  stock  derives  from  tho  pasture  and  uncultivated 
lands,  thus  : 

*  Rainguuge  for  this  purpose,  any  tin  or  metal  vessel, 
the  sides  of  which  are  exactly  perpendicular  and  the 
botlom  flat,  may  be  used — a  wooden  vessel  might 
absorb  a  considerable  portion  while  the  rain  is  falling 
— Such  a  vessel  placed  in  the  open  yard  or  field,  clear 
ftiiin  any  drippings  of  the  trees  or  house— and  measur- 
ed immediately  after  each  rain  is  over,  will  give  the 
quantity  or  number  of  inches  of  rain,  that  falls  in  any 
given  time. 

1  The  cost  of  a  common  Farenheii  Thermometer  is£S 
to  $12 — it  should  bo  fixed  sieadi  y,  in  a  dry  shaded 
place,  not  exposed  to  strong  currents  of  air  or  to 
arrlificialjieat.. 


According   to  these   forms,  or   such   others  as 
may  be  deemed  mare  perspicuous,  a   farmer  may 
make   a  report  of  any  given  portion  of  his  wheat, 
corn,  or  other  crop,  taken  from  one,  two  or  more 
acres,  as  an  example  of  his  system  of  husbandry, 
or  of  the  experiments  he  has  made  ;  or  he  may  thus 
make   a  report  of  his   whole  crop,  provided  the 
whole  has  been  carefully  observed  and   measured 
The  form  of  an  account  seems  to  be  best  calcu- 
lated to  give,  at  a  single  glance,  a  clear  view  of 
the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  soil  and  culliva- 
tion  described.     And  in  the  form  of  notes  to  such 
an  account  every  particular  should  be  as  carefully, 
and  as  distinctly  set  down  ami  explained   as  possi- 
ble.    The  year  when,  and  the  place  where,    the 
crop  grew  should  be  noted  with  as  exact  an  account 
of  the  weather,   as  can  be  had,  from   the  time  the 
seed  was  committed  to  the  earth  until  the  crop  was 
gathered  ;  that    the  effects  of  climate  and  season 
may  be  judged  of.     An    exact  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil   on   which  the  experiment  was 
made,  should  he  carefully  noted  ;  because  we  know, 
that  almost  all  vegetable  operations  are  controlled 
by  the  united  effects  of  soil  and  climate.     As  the 
object  of  cultivation  is  to  aid  the  beneficial  effects 
of  soil  and  climate,  the  quantity  and  nature  of  tin- 
manure  spread  upon  the   land,  should   bo   noted  ; 
and  also  the  plougliings,  &c    both  as  to  time  and 
manner.     The  nature  of  the  seed,  as  well  with  re- 
lation to  its  own  quality  as  compared  to  its  pro- 
duct, should  be  noted  ;  so  that  we  may  be  inform- 
ed whether  it  has  improved  or  deteriorated,  and  set 
upon  inquiring  into  the  causes.     The  manner  of 
cutting;,  gathering,   and   cleaning,    should  also  be 
mentioned,    that   others    may  judge   whether  any 
thing  has  been  lost,  or  whether  the  cheapest  and 
best   methods  have    been   used.      In   makiug   the 
r-.harges  of  rent,  and  the  price  of  labour  expended 
in  ploughing,  &.c.  the  rent  should  be  estimated  at 
what  is  actually  paid,  or  at  what  might  be  deemed 
fair  and  reasonable  in   the  neighbourhood  for  such 
land  ;  and  the  cost  of  cultivation  should,  in  like 
manner    be  set  down  at   the  prices  actually  paid, 
or,  if  done  by  the  fanner's  own  slaves,  at  the  price 
for  which   hirelings  could  be  had  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  do  the  work,  taking  care  to  ucluile  in  the 
estimate,  man,  team,  and  implements.   The  cost  of 
eliveringthe  crop,  and  the  distance  which  the  culti- 
vator is  obliged  to  send  it  to  market,  should  be  no- 
ticed ;  that  an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  re- 
htive  advantages  of  the  situation   of  arable  land. 
In  crediting  the  products,  the  fanner  should  not 
only  bring  into  the  account,  the  clear  merchan- 
diseable  portion  of  the   crop,  but  every  portion  of 
it  ;  as  well  that  which  is  fit  for  provender  for  stock. 


manure.     The  farmer  should  accustom  himse>i  to 
set  a  value  upon  every  portion  of  the  product  al' 
the  soil,  as  a  part   of  the  return  for  the  labour;- 
whieh  he  has  bestowed  on  it.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  let   the  chaff  of  the  small  grain  blow- 
away,  and  to  leave  the  corn  stalks  in  the  field  to 
waste,  instead  of  convertmg.them  into  manure,  the 
only  purpose  for  which  they  are  fit.     But  the  pro-  " 
vident  farmer  will  recollect,  that  a  load  of  chaff  or 
•  talks  will  make  him  a  load  of  manure,  which  when 
spread  on  the  land,  will   be  equal   to  two  dollars 
worth  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and   that  if  he  neglects 
to  make  such  use  of  it,  he  does  as  clearly  lose 
two  dollars,  as  if  he  had  lost  that  value  of  clean 
grain. 

As  there  may  be  some  difficulty  with  Farmers  in 
measuring  their  grounds  aud  fields,  which  they  have 
set  apart  as  portions  of  their  cultivation  to  be  re- 
ported of,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  au 
easy  and  esact  method  of  measuring  grounds,  with- 
out the  help  of  a  surveyor's  instruments,  which  are 
only  necessary  when  the  contents  of  a  very  irregu- 
lar shaped  plat  of  land  is  required  to  be  ascertain- 
ed. Let  a  pair  of  compasses  be  made,  and  braced 
so  as  to  represent  the  letter  A,  the  top  angle  of 
which,  when  standing  upright,  to  be  about  breast 
high,  and  the  feet  to  stride  exactly  six  feet.  With 
srfch  an  instrument,  made  so  light  as  to  be  twirled 
round  with  ease,  from  foot  to  foot,  and  the  strides 
counted  as  the  measurer  walks  along,  any  square 
piece  of  ground  may  be  measured  as  accurately  as 
by  a  chain  and  compass,  by  thus  striding  off  the 
two  sides  with  these  wooden  compasses,  and  multi- 
plying the  one  side  by  the  other,  and  then  dividing 
by  the  number  of  square  yards  in  an  acre.* 

I  have  been  induced  to  offer  these  suggestions  td 
my  brethren  of  the  clod,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  thus  be  invited  to  the  adoption  of  accuracy, 
perspicuity,  and  melhod,  the  utility  of  which  are 
so  very  obvious,  and  which  are  so  indespensably 
necessary  for  the  further  and  sure  improvement  of 
us  all.  p    t>_ 

*  The  length  of  two  sides  of  a  lot  of  ground  beinfc 
ascertained,  to  find  the  content*  of  the  lot  multiply  one 
-side  by  the  other,  the  result  is  the  contents  in  square 
feet  or  ya-ds.  Thus  a  lot  of  ground  which  measures- 
one  hundred  yards,  or  fifty  strides  of  this  compass  one 
way,  and  two  hundreds  yards  or  one  hundred  strides 
of  this  compass  the  other  way,  contains  20,000  square 

yards— That   is  the  result  of  200  multiplied  by  100 i 

This  method  may  be  used  to  ascertain  the  contents  of 
any  sized  lot.  the  sides  of  which  consist  of  lines  at 
right  angles.  As  some  of  our  readers  may  hare  for- 
gotten their  land  measure  table,  we  here  give  it  from 
old  Dilworth,  and  hope  they  will  pardon  us  for  pre- 
suming them  to  have  so  soon  forgotten  an  old  acquain- 
tance. 

LAND  MEASURE. 

The  denominations  of  this  measure  are,  acre,  rood 
square  perch,   square  yard  and  square  foot. 

9  square  feet  make  l   square  yard 

SO}  sq  iare  yards  make  1   square  percib 

40  square  perches  make  1  rood 

4  roods  i  acre. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENTS, 

Made  on  the  Polourmrr— upper  end  of  Westmorland  tou*tii 
Virginia,  in  1792. 
First.  Planted  20  hills  in  Indian  corn,  at  6  feet  square 
distance,  in  a  piece  of  light  sindv  land,  so  poor  as  not 
probably  to  have  exceeded  a  peek  to  a  thousand.  .  lit 
this  was  put  10  bushel.  ->f  unpacked  shell  lime.  he 
first  dav  of 
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Tela,  30  quarts,  and  1  pint  to  the  thousand,  or  25 
bushels,  11  quarts,  and  2  pints  to  the  acre— live  but.- 
dies  of  blades,  weighing  4£  lb.,  and  3  bundles  weigh- 
ing lj  lb.,  stript  from  the  top,  which  together  is  equal 
to  262$  lb.  to  the  thousand,  or  3444  to  the  acre. 

Second.  Gathered  the  first  day  of  October  the  corn 
from  20  hills,  planted  at  4  feet  square  distance,  2  stalks 
in  each  hill,  in  tobacco  ground,  from  which  a  crop  of 
flax  had  been  taken  the  year  before,  41  ears,  4  nub- 
bins, produced   :5  quart?  aid  i  pint  of  corn,  equal  to 

4  barrels,  3  bushels,  24  quarts,  and  pint  per  thou- 
sand, or  68  bushels,  18  quarts,  and  ij  pints  per  acre. 
The  bundles  of  blades,  neighing  4  lb.,  and  Z  bundles  of 
tor  blades  weighing  1  lb.  6  oz.,  together  equal  to 
■26Sj  lbs.  per  thousand,  or  llij  lbs.  per  acre. 

Third.  Gathered  first  of  October,  the  corn  from  20 
Mils  of  common  old  field?  joining  the  tobacco  ground, 
and  planted  at  4  feet  square  distance,  2  stalks  in  each 
lull,  38  ears,  2  nubbins,  produced  1  quarts,  1  pint, 
equal  to  2  barrels,  1  bushel,  23  quarts  per  thousand,  or 
S3  bushels,  26  quarts,  and  1  pint  per  acre,  'i  wo  bun- 
dles of  blades,  weighing  2}  lbfc.,  and  one  bundle  of  top 
blades,  weighing   10$  oz  ,  together  equal  to  145  lbs. 

5  oz.  per  thousand,  or  419$  lbs.  per  acre. 
Fourth.  Twenty  hills  planted  as  above,  in  the  same 

ground,  and  immediately  adjoining  the  last  mentioned, 
putting  into  each  hill  at  planting  one  gallon  of  farm 
yard  manure  ;  produced  40  ears,  3  nubbins,  3nd  shelled 
15  quarts  of  corn,  equal  to  4  barrels,  3  bushels,  14  quarts 
er  thousand,  or  67  bushels,  ;i  quart!  per  acre,  and  4 
^undies,  weighing  4  lbs  3  oz.  of  blades,  and  2  bundles 
weighing  i  J  lbs.  top  blades,  together  equal  to  211  lbs. 
14  oz  per  thousand,  or  "So  lbs  per  acre. 

.Memo) andtim. — From  the  last,  viz.  experiment  Fourth, 
the  corn  is  in  safe  preservation  to  be  measured  the 
first  of  March  ensuing,  thereby  to  determine  the 
shrinkage. 

The  corn  was  dried  previous  to  its  being  measured 
as  above  ;  and  some  of  it  ground  at  the  mill  two  days 
afterwards,  aud  the  fodder  in  an  arid  state. 

Fifth.  Tobacco  ground  corn  failing  in  spots,  in  the 
month  of  June,  during  a  drought,  oue  gallon  of  rich 
swamp  mud  was  chopped  in,  round  each  hill  ;  after 
the  first  rain  its  effects  were  very  obvious,  and  the  corn 
■which  had  6hewn  so  great  a  disparity  and  backward- 
ness, yielded  equal  to  the  other,  as  in  experiment 
Second  above. 

Memorandum. — The  above  mentioned  corn,  viz.  ex- 
periment Fourth,  was  measured  the  first  of  March,  and 
the  shrinkage  found  to  be  one  third  ;  there  remaining 
10  q  mrts,  eqaul  to  3  barrels,  1  bushel,  2  quarts  per 
thousand,  or  44  bushels,  2  pecks,  and  5  quarts  to  the 
acre. 

FOR  THE  AMF.BICAK  FIRMER 

OJV  THE  ART  OF  MAKING  AMD  BOT- 
TLIM'G  CIDER. 

Elmioood,  Oct.  25,  1819. 
Mr.  Skinner, — A  glass  of  good  cider  now 
sparkling  before  trie,  brings  to  my  mind  your  re- 
quest, to  be  informed  of  the  best  method  to  bottle 
cider  1  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  furnish  my 
table  for  18  years  with  that  article,  without  any 
material  interruplion,  having  some  always  of  two 
years  bottling  on  hand. 

It  would  be  needless  to  detail  all  the  experiments 
I  made  to  save  my  bottles  ■,  however,  I  will  relate 
two  that  were  very  promising,  which  will  shew  that 
nothing  less  than  raising  the  proof  of  the  cider  will 
answer. 

Experiment  1.  I  bottled  cider  of  fine  quality 
in  F'-'buary  with  the  best  of  corks,  and  removed  it 
to  '.-(:  cellar  ;  after  the  bottles  were  filled,  they 
wert-  placed  in  tubs  of  warm  water,  and  raised  to 
full  summer  heat,  and  then  corked. 

Experiment  2.  Considering  that  good  corks 
trould  begin  to  stop  tlip  air  iu  the  nwL  of  the  bot- 
tle, In  fore  tbey  were  half  driven  in,  and  that  a 
Morltoo  of  air  w"iM  be  condensed,  and  therefore 
greatly  endanger  the  bottles,  when  the  temperature 


was  increased,  I  procured  perforated  corks  and 
stopped  the  perlorations,  after  they  were  driven  in, 
with  pegs,  and  sealed  all  over. 

Neither  of  these  probable  experiments  were  ef- 
fectual ;  every  hot  day  was  announced  by  an  explo- 
sion in  the  cellar.  Giving  over  every  stratagem, 
that  had  not  an  alteration  of  the  liquor  in  view, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  wines  did  not  burst  their 
bottles,  and  that  cider  was  only  a  low  wine,  and 
also  recollecting  that  small  beer  was  both  the 
weakest  and  most  violently  fermentative  of  all  com- 
mon drinks,  I  resolved  to  raise  the  proof  of  my 
cider,  by  the  addition  of  two  tea-spoons  of  French 
Brandy  to  each  bottle.  Since  which  I  have  had 
no  more  explosions  nor  broken  bottles,  and  the 
cider  is  improved  by  the  addition.  Plumbs  or  ho 
ney,  so  much  used,  must  have  the  same  effect,  t.  e 
to  raise  the  proof  ;  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
a  larger  quantity  of  either  to  moke  cider  into  good 
wine"  that  will  flash  in  the  fire  ;  my  method  is  to 
get  cider  made  late  in  October  or  in  November, 
from  Redstreaks,  Catalins  or  Maidensblush.  In 
December  I  put  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  to  each 
30  gallons,  and  bottle  it  in  February.  If  the  isin- 
glass is  put  in  later,  it  will  deposit  some  sediment 
in  the  bottles.  It  is  to  be  dissolved  by  chipping  it 
into  fine  pieces,  and  placing  it  in  a  covered  mug 
with  a  quart  of  cider  for  ten  hours  or  more,  iu  a 
very  warm  ashes  heat,  about  as  much  as  we  use  to 
draw  tea — a  little  scalding  of  the  corks,  at  the 
moment  they  are  to  be  used,  will  soften  them,  so 
that  they  will  fit  better  and  be  more  readily  driven 
in. 

But  it  would  be  needless  to  expect  cider  to  be 
made  good  by  bottling,  it  must  be  pure  and  well 
flavored  whilst  in  the  cask  ;  and  therefore  the  sub- 
ject necessarily  involves  cider  making,  on  which  you 
have  many  excellent  papers.  From  what  1  under- 
stand of  the  making  of  cider,  it  appears  that  the  later 
the  apples  hang  on  the  trees,  the  more  powerful  will 
be  the  cider  ;  hence  the  cider  of  France  and  other 
temperate  countries,  is  said  to  be  more  powerful 
than  ours  ;  our  summer  apples,  therefore,  would 
not  make  good  cider  for  bottling,  because  of  their 
quickly  arriving  at  perfection. 

The  cleaning  of  the  liquor  from  the  pumice  is 
the  main  thing,  when  good  sound  'ate  apples  are 
used.  It  appears  that  cider  made  from  sweet  ap- 
ples is  much  more  apt  to  abound  with  pumice, 
whilst  the  acid  and  ascerb  retain  their  pumice  in 
the  press,  hence  some  very  bad  eating  apples  make 
excellent  cider.  The  attention  to  this  subject,  i.  e. 
the  defacation,  is  all  important,  especially  the  first 
separation,  for  if  the  first  is  well  timed  and  com- 
plete, the  future  fermentations  will  be  moderate  and 
the  racking  effectual.  Blankets  have  been  used 
with  success  to  get  off  mui  h  of  the  pumice  ;  tbey 
should  be  spread  on  the  bottom  of  a  flat  basket,  and 
that  placed  on  the  head  of  the  cask.  All  strainers 
will  require  often  washing  out,  and  therefore  two 
or  thiee  nre  necessary,  all  of  which  mtiy  be  made 
from  one  stout  blanket.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
few  hair  sieves  of  different  fineness,  with  the  coarsest 
uppermost,  placed  under  the  run,  would  separate 
great  quantities  of  pumice  ;  they  would  also  require 
shifting  with  a  second  set,  and  constant  attendance 
to  wash  them  out  ;  the  size  of  grainy  sifters  would 
answer,  aftei  these  the  blanket  strainer  would  ren- 
der the  cider  sn  pure,  that  the  fermentation  would  be 
gentle  and.  easily  managed  for  racking,  so  that  the 


first   racking   aud  the   isinglass   would  finish    ue 
fining.  Your's, 

SILVANUS. 
P.  S.  Some  persons  are  very  much  pleased  to 
see  cider  rush  out  of  the  bottle  like  small  beer, 
they  think  it  strong  ;  if  they  bot'le  it  themsehes 
they  will  find  their  mistake,  and,  like  me,  be  belter 
pleased  to  see  a  kind  of  spaikling  fervor,  like  the 
wine  of  Solomon,  "  that  moreth  i'self  aright." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
Sir, 
I  have  just  observed  in  your  paper  of  the  15th 
instant,  a  communication  from  a  correspondent  in 
Lexington,  Va.  upon  the  subject  of  fining  and 
bottling  cider.  Stating  therein,  that  "  the  kest 
he  ever  met  with,  was  some  years  ago  at  the 
Indian  Queen,  wbich  he  understood  was  bottled 
by  a  Mr  Hillen  about  10  miles  from  that  place." — 
As  no  other  person  by  the  name  of  Hillen  at  that 
time,  sold  cider  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  1  am  the  person  alluded  to.  But,  sir, 
there  must  either  have  been  a  mistake,  or  misap- 
prehension, as  to  the  bottling.  I  never  bottled 
aDy  for  market,  but  have  frequently  supplied  the 
cellar  of  Mr.  George  Benner  of  Baltimore,  with 
cider  by  the  quantity,  ana  have  no  doubt  but  Mr*> 
Benner  has  occasionally  furnished  Mr.  Evans,  the 
then  landlord  at  the  Indian  Queen  tavern.  Were 
I  to  attempt  a  word  of  advice  to  your  correspond- 
ent on  the  subject  of  making  cider,  it  would 
be  to  avoid  all  rotten  fruit,  leaves  &.c.  pick  up  his 
apples  as  early  as  possible  of  mornings,  when  cold, 
or,  at  least  cool,  and  grind  them  so  ;  when  ground, 
strain  it  through  a  sifter  into  a  large  trough  or 
cistern,  lei  it  stand  about  2  or  3  hours,  until  the 
fine  sediment  falls  to  the  bottom,  then  rack  it  off 
into  'dean  casks  and  let  it  stand  and  work  until  the 
foam  begins  to  dry  at  the  bung  ;  then  fill  the  ca»ks 
up  with  cider  of  the  same  quality,  and  stop  them  as 
tight  as  he  can  with  straw  bungs,  or,  if  wood  bungs, 
they  must  have  ventilators  for  fear  of  bursting. 
When  they  become  perfectly  dry  at  the  bung  (if 
straw)  drive  a  sharp  plug  into  the  bung  to  exclude 
the  air  ;  in  November  rack  it  off  through  flannel  in- 
to clean  casks  again,  and  let  it  stand  till  spring  for 
bottling  — I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
bottling  to  offer  any  advice  as  to  the  best  mode. 
Yours,  respectfully . 

TH03IAS    HILLEN. 

P.  S.  Sir,  it  seems  that  Farmers,  as  well  as  Doc- 
t  rs  may  differ  in  opinion  — I  observed  in  one  of 
vour  papers  a  few  months  ago,  that  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents bad  written  in  commendation  of  ripple- 
grass,  ribxeert,  or,  (as  I  think  he  term'd  it)  ribbed 
"plantain. — Should  the  gentleman's  crop  of  this  ar- 
ticle fall  short  next  year,  and  it  were  possible  for 
roe  to  transmit  bim  all  my  share  by  mail,  I  would 
aiost  cheerfully  pay  the  postage.  T.  H. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMEff. 

RAPID  CULTURE 

Baltimore,  Oct  I5lh.  1819. 
Dear  Sir — Having  observed  the  notice  uken 
of  an  extraordinary  Corn  Stalk  of  Mr.  I  ownseud 
of  Pen  Yan,  which  was  produced  in  the  short 
space  of  ninety  tico  days  I  take  the  liberty  of 
stating,  that  on  the  fifth  rf  June  I  planted  :ibout 
an  acre  of  corn  on  a  spot  of  ground  considered 
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■vl:      -'.or,   aud  which  liad    been    but    imperfectly 
broKeu  up  a  few   days  before.       In   the  first  week 
of   August  I  had  the  pleasure  ol  eating  some  fine 
"  roasting  ears"  ;  the    produce  of  this  corn  being 
about  sixty  days  from  the  time  of  planting,  many 
of  the  stalks   had  at  that  time   attained  the  height 
of  eleven  feet.  This  production  in  a  season  of  unu- 
sual drought  on  land  proverbialy  poor,  and  planted 
at  the  commencement  of  the  hottest  and  dryestpor 
tion   of  the   season,   has  far   exceeded    my   most 
sanguine  expectation,  and  has  been  doubly  gratify 
ing  in  being  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  with 
my  fertilizing   compost.     The   mode   of  planting 
was    by  mixing    with  the  manure   half  a  peck  of 
ooinpost  to   each  load,  and  then  mixing  an  equal 
bulk   of  the   earth  of  the   field   with  the  manure, 
(that  is  load  for  load,,   after  it  was  hauled  out. 
Two  shovels  full  of  this  mixture  was  thrown  into 
the  furrow  for  each  hill,  the  corn  dropped  upon  it, 
and  covered   in  the  usual  way.     The  part  of  the 
field,  which  I  planted  with  manure  alone,   was  de 
ficient  in  size,  and  one  row  (about  100  bills)  with 
out  either  manure  or  compost,  did  not  produce  a 
single  perfect  ear,  and  the  diminutire  size  of  the 
stalks  was  a  kind  of  burlesque  on  cultivated  India; 
corn.       Three  kinds  of  seed   was   used,  viz.  th 
white  ground  seed  of  the  Eastern  shore,  the  large 
yellow  corn  of  the  uplands,   and  the  common  yei 
low  corn  of  this  county  ;  against  the  former  a  pre 
judice   exists  in  Baltimore  county,   and  I   was  as 
sured   by   some    old   farmers,    that    with   my  late 
planting  and  poor  land,  I  would  not  get  an  ear  of 
il,  notwithstanding  it  is  as  forward  and  moreperfec, 
than  the   Baltimore  corn,  which  I  am   inclined  to 
thtuk  has  been  brought  down  to  a  dwarf  by  poo 
land,  and  poor  cultivation  ;  it  is  consequently  pre- 
mature, and    imperfect  in    its   formation  ;  but   it 
also    escapes  making  a  good   crop.       The    frost 
is  less  to  be  feared  than  the  use  of  poor  seed, 
liave    now   growiDg    a  small  square    of  Canadian 
corn,    which  was  treated  in    the    same  way,  and 
planted   about   the    2d.    of    August,     (an  experi 
ment  for  the  second  crop  in  one  season,)  the  tips 
of  some  of  the  blossoms  appeared  iu  the  beginning 
of  September,  since  which  lhave  not  seen  it.  and 
circumstances   have  occurred  to   prevent  me  from 
pursuing  that  course  of  agricultural  experiments, 
which  I  had  contemplated.     I   have  therefore  only 
the  satisfaction  of  having  produced   the  means  of 
increasing  the  product  and  value  of  the  soil,  and 
must  leave  it  for  others  to  use  them,  with  the  hope, 
that  this  communication  may  furnish  some  light  on 
the  culture  of  the  single  article  of  Indian  corn. 
A    B.  MARTIN 


Baltimore,  Oct  30lh.  1819. 
Mr.  Seixn'er, — I  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
a  few  ears  of  the  corn  raised  on  the  ground  alluded 
to  in  my  communication  of  last  week  I  send  you 
one  or  two  ears  in  the  tusk,  in  order  to  remark  to 
[08,  the  circumstance  of  the  corn  growing  entirely 
through  the  husk,  and  exposing  the  points  of  the  ears 
toihe  weather  and  ravages  of  insects.  I  account  for 
this,  by  the  husk  being  formed  at  a  very  dry  period, 
the  corn  afterwards  received  the  benefit  of  a  rain, 
which  filled  the  grain  so  rapidly,  as  to  push  it  be- 
yond the  cover  of  the  husk.  I  should  by  no  means 
Coi  sider  this  corn  remarkable,  unless  connected 
with  'he  circumstances  of  planting  in  June,  dry 
*aaon,  poor  land,  &c.  as  before  stated  to  you. 
A.  B.  MAR  ITS. 


FOR      HE  AMERICAN    FARMER. 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY V0.    VI. 

Baltimore,  October  23,  1819. 
Mr.  SurNNER.— That  our  conduct,  as  rational  be- 
•  iigs,  should  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed,  i*  a  truth  too  obvious  to  require  any 
proof;  yet  we  are  such  beings  of  habit,  that  we  Bel. 
dom  conform  to  new  circumstances,  till  compelled  by 
necessity.     For  a  long  period  after  the  first  settling  of 

his  country,  agriculture  was  the  primary  object  o> 
labour  ;  it  being  indispensibly  necessary  for  tlie  sup- 
port of  the  inhabitants  :  and  for  many  years  after,  the 

ir,.duce  of  the  soil  had   become  more  than   suftici. 
tor  the  home  consumption ;  foreign  markets  afforded 
a  better  return  tor  the  products  of  agricultural  labour 

ban  for  that  of  any  other  So  long  as  tins  state  oi 
things  lasted,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  husbandry  beyond  all  other  arts.  \  great 
change,  however  has  now  tak  n  place.  The  vast  ex 
tent  of  cultivated  lands  ;  the  fertility  of  the  Western 
soil,  and  the  progressive  improvements  in  agriculture, 
have  created  a  produce  far  beyond  the  domestic  con 
sumption;  and  as  other  countries  are  progressing  in 
like  manner,  we  cannot  expect  a  profitable  foreign 
market,  except  when  unfavourable  seasons,  or  a  state 
of  *ar  may  produce  a  temporary  scarcity  in  some  of 
them.     Such  circumstances   have   happened,  and   no 

toubt  will  again  ;  but  surely  they  never  should  be 
■oade  the  basis  of  any  permanent  calculations  Thr 
iibounng  class  of  our  population  is  therefore  manifest . 
ly  too  great  to  be  advantageously  employed  in  agri- 
culture alone.  It  must  of  course  either  continue  to 
.»Oour  under  an  increasing  disadvantage  ; — a  part    of 

t  go  idle;  or  get  to  some  other  employment.  The 
nr.t  w.iuld  augment  our  present  evils;  the  second 
would  be  s'ill  more  iotollerable  ;  but  the  thud  would 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  remove  our  present  embar- 
rassments We  have  seen  what  thousands,  and  hun 
■ireds  of  thousands,  are  supported  in  other  countries 
ay  working  up  our  raw  materials ;  and  also  what 
■Billions  of  dollars  are  drained  annually  out  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  them  ;— to  enrich  their  masters, 
and  support  their  government. 

Our  circumstances  having  thus  changed,  our  con 
duct  should  change  also  ;  and  the  mode  in  whicl 
Uiat  change  should  take  place,  was  never  more  obvi 
ous  to  any  nation,  nor  more  easily  eflected  IJut,  as 
lias  been  observed,  we  are  beings  of  habit  ;  we  fr 
quently  acknowledge  our  crrours,  at  the  very  time 
when,  from  custom,  we  are  committing  them.  Bt 
it  so  ;— necessity  will  correct  what  reason  cannot,  and 
the  correction  will  be  severe  in  proportion  to  our  ob- 
stinacy I  know  not  whether  our  merchants  are  yet 
convinced  that  carrying  away  the  we;  lth  of  their  own 
country,  is  a  trade  that  cannot  l»st  forever;  or  wi- 
ther they  have  found  by  their  Legers,  that  raw  mati 
rials  will  not  balance  the  account  of  manufactured 
ones ;  but  a  series  of  voyages,  on  which  the  loss  i 
from  ten  to  thirty-three  per  cent.,  and  importations 
which  sell  twrnty-five  per  cent,  below  cost,  will  teach 
them  a  lesson  on  this  subject  1  hope  however,  that 
our  agricultural  interest ; -that  basis  on  which  the 
ndependence,  the  prosperity,  and  ihe  real  wealth 
of  every   nation   must   depend,     is  already    sensibli 

hat  a  different  system  of  domestic  economy  must  be 
adopted. 

Yours,  &c.  COGITATIVUS. 


'CJ°  The  machine  (see  bet  w)  for  gathering;  he 
heads  of  clover,  with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  seed, 
is  taken  from  a  publication  in  Pennsylvania,  where  that 
matter  is  well  understood — nevertheless  we  doubt  its 
ellicacy,  as  we  apprehend  the  teeth  of  the  comb  would' 
be  perpetually  choaking,  unless  there  be  some  nie- 
Ihod,  which  we  do  not  perceive,  of  cleaning  it,  as 
ihe  heads  accumulate Edit.  Jhner.   Far. 

To  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  prom-din"  Jl-ri- 
cvlture. 
Having  recently  seen  an  implement  successfully 
employed  in  gathering  heads  of  clover  from  which 
to  procure  seed,  I  could  wish  that  the  description 
and  drawing,  herewith  transmitted,  might  he  a  mean 
of  introducing  it  to  general  use,  among  our  Agri- 
•  ultural  fellow  citizens. 

With  a  machine  of  this  kind  a  man  and  horse,  can 
in  one  day  collect  the  heads  of  clover  from  five 
■icres  of  land  ;  an  economy  of  more  than  half  the 
lim<;  necessary  to  obtain  the  crop,  in  the  ordinary 
method,  and  in  addition  to  that  advantage,  a  field 
thus  reaped,  has  left  upon  it  the  stern  and  leaves  of 
Ihe  plant,  affording  good  pasture. 
Respectfully, 

ROBERTS  VAUX. 
Bmcood  Lodge,  9th  Mo.  3,  1819. 


Petersburg,    Oct.  31,    1SI9. 
Extract — Will  ycu  inquire  through  the  American 
H'crmer,  into  the  deleterious  effects  of  Hemlock  on  the 
constitution  of  the  horse,    whtn  eaten  with  his  hay- 
If  it  be  innocent  let  the  pin  lie  be  assured  of  it  -  if  in- 
jurious, warn  them  of  their  danger.      In  this  section  of 
country,  every  new  made  meadow  throws  up  consider- 
able quantities  of  it,  and  it   requires  several  years  to 
eradicate  it.      \  few  days  since  a   Valuable    horse   of 
mine  was  curiously  affect,'  d,  and  Idespa  red  of  saving 
his  lite.     Upon    inquiring  into    the    cause,    we    could 
onlv  trace  it  io  ihe   fcnilock,  someof  whrh  was    n  'li 
h;.v  that  ihe  horse  had  be. n  eating.       THEO.  FEILD. 


Axle  3  by  4  inches,  4  feet  10  inches  Ion°r,  to 
accommodate  two  .heels  of  6  inches  diameter,  upon 
which  secure  a  enmb  made  as  follows  :  bottom,  of 
inch  oak,  3  feet  3  inches  broad,  1  foot  9  inches 
deep,  in  which  saw  43  teeth  9  inches  in  length,  flat 
on  the  top,  tapered  at  the  euds,  and  turned  up  be- 
low, resembling  the  fingers  of  a  cradle  Ba<  k  of 
the  cornb  resting  on  the  axle,  1  foot  6  inches  high, 
supported  by  two  handles  similar  to  those  of  a 
plough  ;  sides  sloping  towards  the  front,  and  to 
pass  3  inches  below  the  teeth,  and  be  curved  like  a 
ed  runner.  To  be  drawn  by  a  horse  attached 
with  chains  oi  ropes,  which  are  secured  at  the  ends-, 
ot  the  axle. 

P    S.     Where,  or  by  whom,  the  above  descri- 
bed   macbiue    was   contrived,  I  have  not   learned  ; 
Ihe  inventor,  who  ever  he  he,  his  conferred  a  bene- 
fit upon  husbandmen,  and  i*  enti'led  to  their  ackniw- 
I  in   f-ditor  wdl  give  a  Art  w:ng  and  the  medical  Vir.|,eu,£enlen,s'  especially    those  who    farm   on  a  =maU; 
tu.es  oi  i]i6  Hemlock  in  ua  early  paper.  Iscale,  and  to  whom  failure  is  important. 
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Extracts  from  a  Compendious  Diction- 
ary of  the  Veterinary  •Sri. 

[Continued  from  No.  3l--p.   246-1 
Kroken  Wind.    A  disease  to  which  horses  are  very 
liable,   anil  generally  produced   by   bad   management 
cither   with  regard   to   exorcise   or  diet.     As  to   the 
cause  of  broken   wind,  there  have  been  various  opin- 
ions;     G.bson    and    Hartlelt  thought     it   was    often 
brought  on    "by  injudicious  or   hasty  feeding   young 
Jiorses    for  sale,   by  which  the   growth  of  the    lungs 
anil  all  the  con  Wins  within  the  chest  are  so   increased, 
that   the  cavity  of  the  chest  is   not  capacious  enough 
lor  them  to   expand  themselves  in   and  perform  their 
functions."     Bracken   says,    "  as  the  asthma  in    man- 
kind, so  a   broken  wind    in  horses  is    produced   from 
thick  mucilaginous  juices  in  the  windpipe  and  lungs." 
From   the  investigation  of  Mr-   Coleman,    itrppeared 
that    broken  wind  is  caused  by  a  rupture  of  some   of 
the  air  cells  of  the    lungs,  in   consequence    of  which 
the  air  gets  into  the  cellular  membrane.     According 
to  Mr.    ttichard  Lawrence,    "the  most  common   ap- 
pearance of  the    lungs  in   broken-winded   hores    is  a 
general  thickening   of  their  substance,  by  svhich  their 
elasticity  is  in  a  great  measure   destroyed,  and    their 
weight  specifically    increased,  at  the   same  time  that 
"then-  capacity  for  receiving  air  is  diminished."     1  hav 
exammed  the  lungs  of  broken-winded  horses  without 
observing-  this  general  thickening  of  their  substance 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  appeared  specifically  light- 
er and  larger,  than  in  the  natural  state.     Two  horses 
that  were  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  making  expt- 
l-iments,  and  so  badly  broken-winded  as  to  be  useless, 
1  particularly  remarked      In  the  firs',  the  lungs  wert 
unusually  large,  and  there  was  evidently  a   consider 
able    quantity  of  air  in  the  cellular  membrane,  but  it 
•was   not  ascertained     whether    this  air    had  escaped 
from  the  air  ceils,  or  had  been  generated  within  tin 
common   cellular  membrane  of  tlie  lungs.     The  other 
horse  was  kept  about  a  month   in  a  field   where  there 
Was  no  water  and  very  little  grass.     When  taken  up 
he  appeared  perfectly  free  from  the  disorder  ;    he  wa 
however   shot,  and    upon    examining   the   lungs,   they 
had   not  the    slightest   appearance  of  disease.      Aboui 
twelve  months  ago  I    purchased  a  horse  completely 
broken-winded  ;    he    had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
tlu  property  of  a  gentleman  who  valued  him    highly, 
ibut  his  wind  became  so  bad  as  to  render  him  useless, 
therefore  he  was  sold ;  the  purchaser  finding  him  in 
capable  of  working  after  a  short  trial,  was  glad  to  git 
rid   of  him    for  a  small  sum      He   then  fell  into   m\ 
hands      By  allowing  him  only  u  small  quantity  of  h*} 
eprmkled  with  water,  giving  cold  bran  mashes,  mixed 
with  a  moderate   quantity  of  oats,  and  only  a  suial 
quantity  of  water,  taking  care  at  the  same  time   that 
lie  had  regular  but    moderate  exercise,  his   wind  be- 
came gradually  better,  and   at  tins  time  he  appears 
perfectly  free  from  the  complaint.     These  cases,  wit!, 
several    of  a  similar  kind  I   have   met  with,    seem  to 
prove,    that  broken  wind  does   not  always  depend   on 
an  alteration  or  disease  in  the  structure  of  the  lungs  ; 
hut  upon  some  morbid  secretion  in  the  branches  of  the 
wmijpipe  or  air  cells,  or  perhaps  from  their   becom 
isg  emphysematous.     See  Emphysema. 

It  is   stated  in   K.  es's  Cyclopedia,  under    the  head 
Broken    Wind,    "  that  after   opening   more    than  ten 
tiroken-winded  horses,  the  lungs  were  uniformly  fount- 
emphysematous."     This  complaint  is  generally  allow 
ed    to  be    incurable ;  but  it    may  often    be  alleviated, 
and  sometimes  in  such  a  degree  as  to  be  scarcely  p<  r- 
(Geptible.      Constant  attention    however    is  necessary 
wuh  regard  to  bis  food,  &c.   whichshould  be  rather  of 
•an  opening  kind,  euch  as  bran  mashe9,  with  a  quantity 
of'ats  proportioned  to  his  work;  green  food  may  also 
Jie  given    m  moderate   quantity    or   carrots-       When 
r"      i,  his  exercise   should  at  first  be  moderate,  and 
he  -hould  not  be  taken  out  immediately  after  feeding 
J.  liave  seen  small  doses   of  diuretic  medicine   given 
d  dy,  or  every  other  day  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  horse's  urine  in  a  moderate  degree,    afford 
great    relief;    such  medicines  however,  must  not  be 
given  so  as  to  cause  and  keep  up  exercise  staling,   as 
the  kidn.  ys  might  thereby   be    injured.     Horses  that 
Ifave  bnt  indifferent  appetites  either  for  hay  or  wate 


hould  be  allowed  green  food  ;  but  in  broken  wind 
this  is  not  often  the  case  ;  more  commonly  they  have 
almost  constant  thirst,  and  unless  prevented  by  a 
muzzle,  will  eat  even  their  litter  As  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes,  this  disease  most  commonly  happens 
to  horses  that  have  such  voracious  appetites  ;  whenever 
therefore'  this  is  observed,  the  horse  should  be  limited 
in  his  diet;  and  if  he  shows  any  disposition  to  eat  his 
"litter,  a  secure  muzzle  must  be  employed.  Sec  Cough, 
and  Wind. 

Hititisrs.  In  severe  bruises,  bleed  and  give  a  pur- 
gative, and  foment  the  part,  or  apply  a  poultice  . 
should  matter  form,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  an  abscess  ; 
bui  if  a  hard  callous  swelling  remain,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  disperse  it  by  rubbing  it  Well  with 
some  stimulating  embrocation,  such  as 
Soap  liniment,  four  ounces. 
Liquid  ammonia,  one  ounce  —or, 

Camphor,  ?  of  each  two  drams- 

Oil  of  origanum,      3 

Olive  oil,  two  ounces 

Liquid  ammonia,  one  ounce. — Mix. 
Should  these-  embrocations  fail,  recourse  mu9t  be  had 
to  a  blister.  See  Treatise  on  Veterinary  J\fethcne 
Hcll,  to  mike  Coins  take.'  A  mischievous  practice 
has  been  recommended  by  old  Vlarklu.ni,  and  copied 
by  Clatter  and  Skerrelt,  of  giving  for  this  purpose  halt 
an  ounce  of  spanish  Hies,  with  grains  of  Paradise,  &c 
Surely  common  sense  should  dictate  to  every  one, 
that  the  only  safe  and  effectual  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  end  is  to  bring  the  annimal  to  a  perfect 
state  of  health  and  condition. 


JVbfe  by  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer. 
'  It  is  said  that  if  a  bull  firtd  c  cow  tied  fast  by  the 
head,  he  will  take  advantage  of  it  to  seize  without 
her  consent,  favours  which  she  would  not  have  granted 
loins  most  earnest  importunities.  If  that  lie  the  cast 
it  is  of  course,  practicable  to  ensure  calves  at  any  gi- 
ven season  We  do  not  find  this  fact  mentioned,  how- 
ever, among  the  curious  experiments  of  Jacob  on  ti,.- 
ffocks    of  Laban  : — 

And  lie  (l.aban)  aid,  Whfit  shall  I  give  'hec  ?  And 
Jacob  said,  Thou  shalt  not  give  me  any  thing  :  if  thou 
wilt  do  this  thing  for  me,  I  will  again  feed  and  keep  thy 
flock  : 

I  will  pass  through  all  thy  flock  to  day,  removing  from 
thence  all  the  speckled  and  spotted  cattle,  and  all  the 
brown  cattle<among  the  sheep,  ODd  the  spotted  and 
speckled  among  the  goats :  and  of  such  shall  be  my  hire. 
So  shall  my  righteojsBess  answer  for  me  in  time  to 
come,  when  it  shall  come  foi  my  hire  before  thy  face  ; 
everyone  that  is  not  speckled  and  spotted  among  the 
goats,  and  brown  among  the  sheep,  that  shall  be  count- 
ed stolen  with  mc. 

And  Laban  said,  Eehold,  I  would  it  might  be  accord- 
ing to  thy  word. 

And  he  removed  that  day  the  he  goats  that  were  ring- 
straked  and  spotted,  and  all  the  she  goats  that  were 
speckled  ami  spotted,  and  every  one  that  had  some  white 
in  it,  and  all  the  brown  among  the  sheep,  and  gave  them 
into  the  hands  of  Ins  sons 

And  he  set  three  days' journey  betwixt  himself  and 
Jacob  :  and  Jacob  fed  the  rest  of  Laban's  flocks. 

IT  And  Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green  poplar,  and  of 
the  hazel  and  chesnut  tree  ;  and  pilled  white  strakes  in 
'hem, and  made  the  white  appear  which  was  to  the  rods. 
And  he  set  the  rods  which  he  had  pilled  before,  the 
flocks  in  the  gutters  in  the  watering  troughs  when  the 
flocks  came  to  drink,  that  they  should  conceive  when 
they  came  to  drink 

And  the  flocks  conceived  before  the  rods,  and  brought 
forth  cattle  ringstraked,  speckled,  and  spotted. 

And  Jacob  did  separate  the  lambs,  and  set  the  faces 
of  the  flocks  toward  the  ringstraked,  and  all  the  bro»n 
in  the  Bock  of  Laban  :  and  he  put  his  own  flocks  by 
themselve-,  and  put  them  not  unto  Laban's  cattle. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  whensoever  the  stronger  cattle 
did  conceive,  -that  Jacob  laid  the  rods  before  lhe  eyes 
of  the. cattle  in  the  gutters,  that  they  might  conceive 
amongthe  rods. 

But  when  the-cattle  were  feeble,  he  put  them  not  in  : 
so  the  feeble  were  Laban's,  and  the  stronger  Jar  -h 

And  the  man  increased  exceedingly,  and  had  nt-irh 
cattle,  and  maid  servants^  and  men  servants,  and  ca 
mels  and  asses 


LAW  INTEI  LIGENCE. 

The  following  case  was  tried  about  a  month  ago, 
in  the  Marine  Court  and  exhibits  a  spirit  of  litiga- 
tion for  trifling-  objects,  which  is  by  no  means  cre- 
ditable to  a  peaceful  community.     The  time  has 
been  when  law  had  many  terrors,  and  various  sacri- 
fices have  been  submitted  to  lather  than  going  to 
law,  but  now  the  most  trivial  trespass  and  dispute 
are  carried  into   court,  and   the  time  of  judge  and 
jury  it  unprofitably  expended  in   attending  to  such 
cases      Reformation  on  this  head  is  much  wanted. 
Reported  for  the  National  Advocate. 
Marine  Court,  September  30,   1819. 
Preseut,  Mr.  Justice  Drake. 
Streitoff  vs.    Slreit. 
An  action    for  taking  out  of  plaintiff's  field  a 
heifer,  and   damages  sustained  thereon  to  his  da> 
magegjlOO. 

J.  Authnn,  counsel  for  plaii'.tff. 
G.  Wilson,  for  defendant. 
Anthon  opeued  the  cause  to  the  jury,  and  stated 
that  the  present  action  was  to  recover  frim  Streit, 
damage  lor  taking  out  of  Slreitoff 's  field  a  il  fe- 
male" heifer,  which  the  said  Streitoff  claims  as 
his. 

It  appears  that  some  time  since,  Streit  came  to 
Slreitoff's  field  in  company  with  Jos.  Madden  a. 
constable,  and  cut  the  heifer  loose,  which  was  lied 
in  Slreitoff's  field,  and  was  about  taking  her  away, 
when  Streitoff  demanded  of  him  his  authority  for 
taking  it,  upon  which  Madden  arrested  Streitoff 
on  r  warrant  for  fifty-six  cents  due  Slreit — a  scuffle 
eusued,  and  the  heifer  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
affair  bucked  Streit  down  ;  Streit  and  Madden- 
however  succeeded  in  bearing  the  heifer  off  — 
Streit  then  sued  the  pUintiff  in  this  case  before 
Mr.  Justice  Flanagan,  of  the  9lb  ward,  for  keeping 
the  heifer  to  his  damage  $35.  On  this  trial,  there 
was  examined  en  the  part  of  the  pi  ,ii  tiff,  Streit,, 
'21  witnesses,  and  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
Streitoff",  16  witnesses.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  Slreit,  i$6  50. 

The  aclion  now  brought  was  to  recover  damages 
from  Streit,  foe  taking  the  heifer  out  oi  Streitoff's 
field. 

Henry  Streitoff  being  sworn,  stated  that  the 
heifer  in  question  belengs  to  his  brother,  the  plain- 
liff,  and  that  about  six  weeks  since  she  strayed 
away  and  was  missing  about  two  weeks,  when  lie 
found  her  on  the  road,  he  then  cut  her  ear  and 
brought  her  to  his  brother's  field,  and  when  she 
was  there  about  one  week,  the  defendant,  Streit, 
came  and  took  her  away,  and  that  in  taking  her 
sway  she  bucked  him  down. 
Cross  examined  by  Wilson,  counse'for  defendant. 

Q.  Mr.  Streitoff — How  do  you  know  this  heifer 
to  be  your  brother's — by  what  marks  ? 

A  By  her  having  her  right  horn  broken,  a  white 
spot  on  her  belly,  and  because  she  was  a  very  wild 
snd  bucking  heifer. 

Q  Are  yon  sure  the  beifer  now  in  possession  of 
Streit  is  your  brother's  ? 

A.   I   am  sure  of  it — I  ought  to  know  it,  for  I 
used  to  feed  it  every  day,  and  many  a  time  it  has  . 
chased  me  to  buck  me. 

The  counsel  in  examining  this  witness,  was  very 
minute  in  his  questions,  which  bothered  the  witness 
so  much  as  to  suppose  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q  Streitoff-— How  many  small  glasses  of  rum 
have  you  drank  to-day  ? 
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A.  (By  witness  pulling  uh  a  recollecting  mood.) 
I  rather  guess,  sir,  I  have  drank  just  about  as  ma- 
il)- again  as  liaif. 

.]  tSoth   Properly  answered — (Loud  laugh.) 

By  ike  0  art.  Mr  Wilson,  ii  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  ash  the  rfiii:ess  any  sue!)  questions. 

ffilson    to  i  may  retire  Strettoff. 

Slreilaff.  I'bank  you,  sir— I'll  get  ou*  as  soon 
as  I  can,  for  I  am  as  sober  as  you,  or  any  one  in 
ctonrt. 

The  next  witness  o-,  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
Was  Ins  sister,  (Mary  Slreitoff",  a  fine,  largg,  /'«,' 
country  girl)  *ho  deposed  that  f  i;4  iieii'er  was  Iter 
brother'*,  lliat  she  had  raised  J  from  a  calf,  and 
that  it  was  a  very  wild  heifer — had  a  white  spot  on 
its  belly,  and  broken  horn,  &<-. 

Q  ^  Wtlson.  What  was  the  color  of  the 
heifer  ? 

A.  It  was  a  bi indie  heifer,  and  looked  like  its 
mother. 

Q    Was  it  as  fat  as  its  mother  ? 

A.   I  do  not  think  it  wis. 

Q.    flow  large  was  the  white  spot  on  the  belly  r 

A     About  the  size  of  mjf  band. 

Q.  Where  was  the  white  spot  .? 

A.  Near  the  navel. 

Q.      re  you  sure  it  is  your  brother's  heifer  ? 

A.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

The  next  witness  was  George  Sircilojf,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  plantiff,  who  stated  that  he  look  the  hei- 
fer from  its  mother  when  ii  was  a  week  old,  and 
gave  it  to  his  son — that  it  is  a  wild  bucking  heifer, 
has  a  white  spot  on    its  bellv,  and  a    broken  horn 

ate. 

Cross  examined  by  Wilson. 

Q.  Mr.  Streitoff — Are  you  sure  the  heifer  in 
question  is  four  son's  ? 

A.    I  am  sure  of  it. 
By   what  mark  ? 
The  wh'le  spr.t  on   its  belly. 
Where  was  the  white  spot? 
Near  the  navel. 
How  far  from  the  nave!  ? 
Not  quite  one   hundred   yards,  if  [   am    not 
mistaken. — (Loud  laugh) 

The  plantiff  then  produced  about  a  dozen  persons, 
tvho  all  testified  it  was  his  heifer — that  it  had  a 
white  spit  on  its  belly,  broken  horn,  and  that  it  was 
a  bucking  heifer  and  that  they  had  seen  it  very  of 
often. 

tOnthon  here  rested  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff. 

Wilson,  on  the  part  of  I  he  defendant,  examined 
twenty-five  persons,  who  a:l  swore  that  the  heifer 
belonged  to  Sireit,  that  it  was  a  very  I  time  heifer, 
that  they  never  perceived  any  white  spot  on  its  bel 
ly,  tiiat  its  horn  was  a  little  broke,  and  they  were 
sure  it  was  bis  heifer,  and  that  they  never  knew 
titreiton  had  a  heifer  of  that  description. 

Mr  Justice  Clanogan,  testified  that  the  cause 
was  tried  before  him,  and  that  he  saw  the  heifer — 
that  it  was  very  tame,  and  he  did  not  perceive  the 
white  spot  on  its  belly.  The  counsel  ou-lhe  part  of 
the  plaintiff  was  very  severe  with  Mr.  Flanagan, 
and  as  the  Justice  thought  that  he  knew  more  about 
law  than  the  counsel  he  got  a  little  angry,  when  the 
counsel  told  him  not  to  ride  quite  so  high  a  booby 

The  jury  then  informed  the  court,  that  unless 
they  saw  the  heifer,  they  could  not  agree  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  contradictory  evidence  which 
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had  been  given  It  was  proposed  to  have 
her  brought  into  Court— but,  apprehensive  she 
might  buck  then,  the  court  gave  the  jury  permission 
la  visit  the  heifer  ;  they  accordingly  proceeded  in 
Wagons,  accompanied  by  the  parties,  to  view  the 
heifer,  which  was  at  defendant's  farm,  about  four 
miles  from  this  city  While  the  jury  were  exam- 
ining the  heifer,  the  plantiff  tried  to  mate  it  buck, 
but  it  would  not  ;  for  lo  !  it  was  a  very  tame  hei- 
fer, and  would  not  injure  any  one — the  jury  return- 
ed to  court  and  gave,  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  de- 
fendant The  trial  lasted  two  days,  and  it  appears 
that  all  the  old  me-n  aud  women  were  trumpeted  up 
for  10  miles  around  the  country  as  witnesses.  The 
costs  of  prosecution  were  six  times  the  value  of  the 
heifer  ;  and  as  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  observed 
that  as  her  value  was  actually  about  $8,  be  had  net 
the  least  doubt,  but  that  it  would  be  valued  at  fifty 
dollars  before  the  trial  was  over,  for  some  swore  if 
was  worth,  8,  10,  15,20,  25,  30  dollars— so  little 
did  they  know  about  the  value  of  buckiDg  heifers. 


FROM   noHBLF.v's   HCSI1AXDHT. 

t   Pottages,   by  Col      Paynter. 
Officers  mess- 

Three  pounds  of  the  sticking  piece  of  beef,  or  • 
part  ot  a  shin,  or  any  coarse  piece.  Boil  it  in  eleven 
quarts  of  water,  two  hours.  Then  add  a  pound  Scotch 
terfry.and  boil  it  tour  hours  more,  in  which  timeadd 
potatoes,  sis  pounds,  onions,  half  a  pound,  and  some 
parsley,  thyme  or  savory,  pepper  and  salt,  with 
•wher  vegetabls,  and  half  a  pound  of  bacon,  may  be 
'titled,  the  bacon  cut  into  small  hits.  It  gives  three 
gallons  of  pottage.  Boil  it  m-era  slow  fire,  to  be  thick 
It  satisfied  twenty  soldiers,  without  bread  ,-  the  nature 
ot  the  food  not  requiring  any.  Col.  Paynter  adds 
that  the  men  in  the  barracks  Irked  it  very  much  ;  and 
the  officers  introduced  it  into  their  mess,  and  found 
it  excellent.  Its  cost  would  be  CO.  cents  ;  or  15  mills 
a  man. 

A  preparative  for  Pottages.     Paynter. 

It  may  be  applied  as  above,  or  be  eaten  in  mess  : 
in  excellent  dish.  A  pound  of  Scotch  barley  is  boiled 
snd  (Jraming  the  water  from  it,  is  set  to  cool  in  an  ear- 
then pan.  A  pound  of  bacon  is  boiled  in  two  o.iarts  of 
water.  A  few  minutes  before  it  is  taken  oJTrhefire,  put 
in  the  boi'etl  barley,  when  it  will  immediately  fill  to 
pieces,  bein.se  a  jelly  whilst  cold,  and  will  nick  up  all 
rhe  juices  aj  the  bacon,  nearlv.  The  remaining  water 
is  then  poured  oft  i  few  oi.ions  or  leeks  should  be 
boiled  with  the  bacon  and  herbs.  Season  with  pepper 
ind  salt.  A  pound  of  Scotch  barley  boiled  four  hairs 
and  coo'ed  in  a  pan,  becomes  a  sort  of  jelly  ,-  which 
being put  into  boiling  water,  instantly  falls  to  pieces 
n  hen  the  pound  of  bar  In  is  boiled,  cooled,  and  coagula- 
ltd,  the  coagulum  weighs  four  pounds.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent  nourishing  food,  seasoned  with  sue-ar,  or  made 
into  s  pottage. 

Mr.  Lettiom  then  gives,  from  Doctor  Johnson  of 
Hassar  hospital,  a  number  of  chosen  messes;  there- 
sat  ot  experiments  on  diet,  made  at  the  instance  ot 
Admiral  Waldgrave,  in  1795. 

[  To  be  continued  ] 
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It  is  quite  notorious  lliat  the  art  of  cultivating  the 
^oil  and  of  preparing  its  products,  for  consumption,  iu 
Ihe  most  advantageous  and  profitable  maDner,  has  been 
pushed  to  much  greater  perfection  in  some  states,  and 
even  in  some  counties  of  the  same  state  than  in  others. 
It  is  a  consciousness  of  this  fact,  which  has  givea  rise 


r?u  yCJl  usel"'  Prar'iec'amengst  the  correspondents 
of  the  Editor.  It  is  that  of  making  inquiry  when  they 
have  occasion  to  write  to  him,  as  to  Ihe  mode  of  doing 
any  particular  things  in  those  districts  of  country, 
where  they  are  known  lo  have  attained  the  greatest 
perfection,  in  the  matter  inquired  about. 

These  inquiries  we  throw  into  the  Farmer  which 
circulates  through  every  stale  in  the  Union,  and  there 
are  not  wadting  gentlemen  of  sufficient  politeness  and 
publics-  spirit,  logive  the  information  sought  for.  Thus 
lor  example,  a  subscriber  at  Annapolis  intimates  that 
it  would  be  useful  to  ascertain  and  publish,  for  the 
information  of  southern  readers,  the-Ncio  England  me- 
thod of  cultivating  onions.  By  presenting  his  intimation 
to  our  New  England  subscribers,  we  were  enabled  in 
in  our  last  paper  to  present  the  minute  and  well  pre- 
pared account,  as  detailed  in  the  obliging  letler  of  Sf- 
MEON  FRANCIS,  Esq  e/ Ac*- Wan-Again,  a  cor- 
respondent  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  desir~es  to  know 
the  best  method  of  muting- and  bottling  cider,  and  men- 
tions some  he  drank  many  years  since,  made  by  Mr; 
Mimes  of  this  county.  His  desiro  was  communicated 
through  the  Farmer,  and  accordingly  in  this  number 
he  is  presented,  as  we  trust  in  the  most  clear  and 
satisfactory  manner,  with  every  particular  which  is 
necessary  to  be  known,  in  a  most  important  and  va- 
luable branch  of  domestic  economy.  Mr.  Hillek- 
and  the  author  of  Syi.v.i.vcs,  are  entitled  to  the  best 
thanks  of  our  subscribers,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will 
receive  them 

It  is  among  the  noble  influences  of  agricultutre  that 
she  opens  the  hearts  of  her  votaries,  and  render  them 
benevolent  and  disingenuous.  They  have  no  ■  ere  oil 
trade,  and  are  strangers  to  that  heart-burning  ieal  ,usy 
which  rivalry  creates  among  the  followers  of  other 
professions.  They  are  always  ready  to  impart  with 
honorable  frankness  and  pleasure,  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  by  a  long  and  toilsome  course  of  labour 
and  experiment— may  such  ever  be  the  happy  influence 
ot  Ihe  happiest  of  all  vocations. 

ECP"  We  suppose  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  sinenr. 
lar  fact,  that,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  is  not  at 
this  lime  in  all  Baltimore,  a  single  gallon  of  MMP 
OIL  for  sale—we  will  agree  not  to  dispute  whether  it 
be  whale  oil,  or  hsh  oil,  so  the  gentlemen  grocers  will 
"  give  us  but  light.**  ' 

iO*  We  respectfully  request  those  who  have  gene* 
rously  taken  an  interest  in  the  success  of  this  paper' 
to  use  their  influence  to  add  to  our  list  of  subscribers— 
if  each  subscriber  we  have  now  would  only  add  mis- 
name more,  we  could  promise  them  an  engraving  iu 
ei-ery  number  of  some  useful  machine  or  agricultural 
implement  of  domestic  invention,  or  taken  from  fo- 
reign publications.  This  would  greatly  enhance  the 
expense  of  the  work,  but  it  would  also  very  much 
enhance  its  value,  and  the  Editor  is  very  anxious  to 
accomplish  it  if  possible.  " 

Mr.  Skikker,— Col.  T.  Tenant  has  imported  a  quan- 
tity ot  cotton  in  the  seed,  from  Carthagena. 

As  this  is  generally  fine  cotton,  and  a  wish  is  ex- 
pressed to  obtain  seed,  for  our  southern  states,  from 
South  America— may  it  not  be  well  to  attend  to  this 
parcel,  as  it  is  very  rare  to  receive  it  here  uncleaned. 
JAS.  H.  M'CULLOCH. 


Present  Prices  of  Country  Produce  in  this  Market. 
Beef  8  to  10  cts— Veal,  6  to  10  cts.-Multon  G  to  8 
cts— thickens,  perdoz.  $2  50— Butler,  31  els.— Eggs, 
perdoz.  26  cts  —Irish  potatoes,  per  bushel,  75  cts  — 
Sweet  potatoes,  $1— Turnips,  per  peck,  121  cts — 
Meal,  per  ewt,  $2— Best  Bullocks,  $6  to  6  50— Good 
beef,  brought  in  wagons  to  the  market,  per  side  5  cts. 
a  pound— Flour,  from  the  wagons,  «5  87A— Whiskev 
38  cts.-Hay,  JU7  to  20  per  hundred-Straw,  $10  to  \2. 


SCp-The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  solicits  in- 
formation as  to  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  all  the 
Agricultural  Societies  in  the  Union,  their  articles  of 
constitution,  proceedings,  &c.  &c.  for  publication  iu 
this  paper. 
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b'EEK,  Northern  mess 
No  1. 
No  2.  ■ 
Bacon, 
Butter,     - 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        -.-"-." 
Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  a  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American,      -• 
Feathers,         - 
Fish,  cod,  dry    -        -        " 
herrings,  Susquenannan, 
mackarel,  No.  1  o  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  -   .    - 

middlings, 
rye,  - 

Tlaxseed,  rough,      - 

cleaned, 
Flax,       - 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard. 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti," 
PORK,  mess  or  lstquality, 
prime     2d     do. 
cargo      3d    do. 
Plaster,  - 

ground      » , 
Eice,  -        -        -       ". 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof  gal. 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple,     1st  proof 
Gin,  Holland,        1st  proof 
do.  4tn  Proof 

do.  N.  England 
Hum,  Jamaica,  - 

American,    1st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

Soap,  American,  white, 
do.  brown, 

jfcigars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,        -        * 
loaf, 
lump, 
gilt,  St.  L'bes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,  - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    - 
TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.      middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TJBAS,  Bohea,  -    •  - 

Souchong,  • 

Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 

6lH»ner's, 
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POOR  RICHARD'S  ALMANAC. 

Tlie  iooy  to  wealth,  as  dearly  shmon  in  the  Preface  of 
an  old  Pentist/itxmta  Almanac,  intitled,  Poor  Richard 
Improved. 

C  Continued  from  page2iSJ 
•  .Metbinks  I  heal  some  of  you  say,  "  must  a  man  af 
ford  himself  no  leisure?"    I  will  tell  thee,  my  friend 
what  poor  Richard  says  ;   "  employ  thy  time  well,  it 
thou  meanest  to  gsin  leisure ;  and  since  thou  are  not 
sure,  of  a  minute,  throw  not  away  an  hour."     Leisure 
,s  tune  for  doing  something  useful  ;   this   leisure  the 
diligent   man   will  obtain,   but   the  lazy    man    never;! 
for  "a  life  of  leisure  and  a  life  of  laziness  are   two 
thinp-'i       Many,  without  labor,  would   live  by    their 
Wits  only,  but' they  break  for  want  of  stock  ;"    where- 
as industry  gives  comfort,   and  plenty,   andrespect 
'  Flv  pleasures,  and  they  will  follow  you.     The    dili- 
gent" spinner    has  a   Urge   shift;   and   now  1    have  a 
sheep  and  a  cow,  every  one  bids  me  good-morrow. 

<  II    Uut  with  our  industry  we  must  likewise   be 
steady,  settled,  and   careful,  and  oversee  our  own  af- 
fairs  with  our   own  eyes,  and  not  trust  too  much  to 
thers  i  for,  es  poor  Richard  says, 

*  I  never  saw  an  oft-removed  tree, 

Norjetanoft-removtdfamiU, 

That  throve  so  well  as  (hose  that  settled  be. 

And  again,   '■  three  remove's  is  as  bad  «-  ..fire  ;"  and 
again   "  keepthv  shop,  Mid  thy  shop  will  keep  thee; 
and  again,  "if  y'ou  would  have  J  our  business  done,  go, 
if  not,  send."       \nd  again, 

■  He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 

Himself  must  either  bold  or  drive." 


ami  not  real ;  or  the  bargain    by  straitening  ihec  in  thy 
business,  may  do  thee  more  harm  than   good      For  in 
another  place  he    says,    "  many  have   been    ruined  i>y 
buying  good  pennyworths."     Again,    "  it  is  foolish  to 
lay  out  money  in  a  purchase  of  repentance  ;"  and  yet 
this  follv  is  practised  every  day  at  auctions,  for   want 
of  minding  the  almanac.      Many  a  one,  for  the  safe  of 
finery  on  the  back,  have  gone  with  a  hungry  belly,  and 
half  starved  their   families  ;   "  silks  and  satins,  scarlet 
and  velvets,  put  out  the  kitchen  fire,"    as  pour  R  ch- 
ard says.     These  are  not   the  necessaries  of  life,  liny 
can  scarcely  be  called  the  convenkneies;    and  yet,  on- 
ly because   they  look  pretty,  how  many  want  to  have 
them  .'    By  these  and  other   extravagancies,  the  gen- 
teel are  reduced  to  poverty,   and  forced  to  borrow  of 
those  wohm  tlu-y  formerly  d<  spised  but  who,  through 
industry  and  frugality,  have  maintained  the.r  standing  ; 
in  which  case  it  appears  plainly,  that  "  u  pluiigbman  on 
his  legs  is  higher  than  a  gentleman  on  his  kn.es,"  as 
poor  Ri  hard    says.     Perhaps  they  have  had   a  small 
estate  left  them,  which  they  knew  not  the  getting  oft 
they   think   "  it  is  day,  and  it    will   never  be  night ;" 
that  a  little  to  be  spent  out  of  so  much  is  not  worth 
minding  ;  but  always  taking  out  of  tin  meal-tub,  and 
never  putting  in  soon  comes  to  the  bottom,"   ae  poor 
Richard  says  ;  and  then,    "when  the  well  ;s  dry   ti.ey 
know  the  worth  of  water.''     Hut  this  they  in  ight  have 
known  before,  if  they  had  taken  his  advice  :   "  if  you 
would  know  the  value  of  money  go  and  try  to  borrow 
some  ;    for  he  that    goes  a  borrowing  goes  a  sorrow- 
ing,"   as  poor    liichard  says  ;   and  indeed  so  does  he 
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And  again,  "  the  eye  ot  a  master  Will  do  more  work 
than  both  his  hands ;"  and  aga.n,  "  want  of  care 
does  us  more  damage  than  want  of  knowledge  ;  and 
again,  "  not  to  overste  workmen,  is  to  leave  them 
your  purse  open."  Trusting  too  much  to  others 
care  is  the  ruin  of  many  ;  for,  "  in  the  affairs  ot  this 
world,  men  are  saved,  not  by  faith  but  by  the  want  ot 
it  "  but  a  man's  own  care  is  profitable  ;  for,  "  it  you 
would  have  a  faithful  servant,  and  one  that  you  like, 
serve  yourself.  A  little  neglect  may  breed  great  mis- 
chief;'for  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost,  and  for 
want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost,  and  for  want  tit  a 
lorse  the  rider  was  lost,"  being  overtaken  and  slam 
by  the  enemy  ;  all  for  want  of  a  little  care  about  a 
horse-shoe  nail. 

'  III.  So  much  for  industry,  my  friends,  and  atten- 
lon  to  one's  own  business  -.  but  io  these  we  must  add 
frugality,  if  we  would  make  our  industry  more  cer- 
tainly successful  A  man  may,  if  h*  knows  not  how 
io  save  as  he  gats,  "keep  his  nose  all  his  life  to  the 
grindstone,  and  die  not  worth  a  groat  at  last.  A  lat 
k.tchen  makes   a  Iran  wil   ;"  and 


fin 


lb. 


lb. 


"  Many  estates  are  spent  in  the  getting,  . 

bince  women  lor  tea  forsook  spinning  and  knitting, 
And  men  for  punch  forsook  hewing  and  splitting. 


that  lends  to  such  people,  when  he  goes  to  get  it  again. 
Poor  Dick  fur" her  adv.se-,  am'  SSVS, 

w  Fond  pride  o:  dress  is  sure  a  curse. 

Elf  fancy  jou  consult,  consult  your  purse." 

And  again,  -'pride  is  as  loud  a  begg«r  as  want,  and 
great  deal  more  saucy  "  When  you  have  bought  one 
fine  thing,  you  must  buy  ten  more,  that  your  appear- 
ance may  be  all  of  a  piece  ;  but  oor  Oick  says,  "  it  is 
easier  to  suppress  the  first  desire  than  to  sat.sfy  all 
th-t  follow  it  :"  and  it  is  as  truly  foliy  for  the  poor 
to  ape  the  rich,  as  for  the  frog  to  swell  in  order  Vo. 
equal  the  ox 

°  Vessels  large  may  venture  more. 

But  little  boais  should  keep  near  shore.'* 

It  is,  however  a  folly  soon  punished ;  for,  as  poar 
Richard  says,  "  pride  that  dines  on  vanity,  sups  on 
cnnt>  mpt  ;  pride  breakfasted  with  plenty,  dined  with 
poverty,  and  supped  with  infamy  "  And,  after  all  of 
what  use  is  this  pride  of  appearance,  for  which  s* 
much  is  risked  so  much  is  suffered  ?  It  cannot  pro- 
mote health,  nor  ease  pain  ;  it  makes  no  inert  "  e  of 
merit  in  the  person ;  it  creates  envy,  it  hastens  mis- 
fortune. 


[To  be  continued.'] 
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"If  you  wouid.be  wealthy,  tr-  nk  oi  saving,  as  Well 
as  of  getting.  The  Indies  have  not  made  Spain  rich 
because  her  outgoes   are  greater  than  her  incomes  " 

•  Away  then,  with   your  expensive   follies,  and  you 

will  not  then  have  so  much  cause  to  complain  of  ban 

times,  heavy  uxes,  and  chargeable  families  ;  for 

ft  Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit, 

Make  the  wealth  small,  and  the  want  great." 

\nd  further,   "what  maintains  ont  vice,  would  bring 

up  two  children."     You   may  think,  perhaps,  that   a 

little  tea,  or  a  little  punch  now  and  then,  diet  a  little 

more  costly,  clothes  a  little  finer,  and  a  little   enter 

lammentnow  and  then,  can  be  no  great   matter;  but 

remember,  "  many  a  little  makes  a  micfele  "     Bewar 

of  little  expenses  ;    '•  a  small  leak  will  sink  a   great 

ship,"  as  poor  Richard  says;  and  ag.  m,  "  who  dam 

ties  love,  shall  beggars  prove ;"  and  moreover,  "  fool  i 

o  lOOlniake  feasts   and  w.se  men  eat  them  " 

150  «  Here  you  are  all  got  together  to  this  sale  of  fine 
150  rics  and  nick-nacks  You  call  them  goods,  but  if  you 
do  not  take  care,  they  will  prove  evils  to  some  ot  you 
You  expect  they  will  be  sold  cheap,  and  perhaps  the) 
may  for  less  than  they  cost  ;  but  if  you  have  no  occi 
,o'n  for  them,  they  must  be  dear  to  you  Remember 
what  poor  Richard  says,  "buy  what  thou  hast  m.  need 

Iof,  and  ere  long  thou  shalt  sell  thy  necessare  s  ^  And 
again,  "atagr  at  penny-worth  pause  a  while.-  He 
means,  that  perhaps  the  cheapness  is  apparent  only, 


iCJ"  ADVERTISEMENTS,  which  are,  in  their  na- 
ture and  objects  suited  to  a  paper  of  this  sort,  such  as, 
the  sales  of  land,  seed,  livestock,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, new  inventions,  &c.  &c,  will  be  inserted  i.nce 
only,  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  square,  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance. The  very  extensive  circulation  of  this  paper 
among  landed  men,  throughout  the  United  States, 
makes  it  an  eligible  medium  forgiving  such  public  no- 
tices, and  one  publication  is  as  good  as  forty,  unless 
in  cases  where  the  law  prescribes  a  greater  number  of 
times. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


FROM  THE  RICHMOND   ENQUIRER, 


Agricultural  Society  of  Virginia. 

Paper  communicated  by  the  President,    Col.  J. 
Taylor,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES. 

It  is  universally  agreed,  that  a  constant  impo- 
verishment of  land  must  ensue  from  tillage,  without 
the  renovation  pvoduced  by  manure  and  vegetable 
matter — hence,  the  cheapest  and  most  ample  sup 
plies  of  these  renovators  is  a  primary  subject ;  as 
neither  the  improvement  nor  preservation  of  the 
soil  can  be  effected  without  using  the  means.  It 
was  seen  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Columella,  that 
the  efforts  of  nature  to  furnish  us  with  these  means, 
without  the  aid  of  culture  and  art,  were  incompe- 
tent to  the  end  ;  and  nearly  equivalent  in  value,  to 
the  spontaneous  supply  of  food  by  the  wilderness, 
compared  with  the  supply  from  industry  and  culti- 
vation. Writers  reason  from  this  discovery  as  an 
axiom,  and  prove  that  the  fertility  of  old  countries 
bears  a  strict  relation  to  the  use  made  of  it 
Egypt  itself  owes  its  fertility  to  its  annual  alluvion 
manuring.  Thus  the  culture  of  artificial  grasses 
attracted  great  attention,  wherever  a  system  of 
agriculture  existed,  worthy  of  any  degree  of  com- 
mendation ;  it  being  seen  that  the  prosperity  of  na- 
tions, as  well  as  of  farmers,  was  evidently  graduated 
bv  (lie  degrees  of  skill  aud  industry,  with  which 
this  axiom  was  practised  upon  ;  and  that  they  were 
the  chief  means  for  its  practical  effect.  Whilst  a 
country  is  fresh  and  the  soil  saturated  with  vegeta- 
ble manure,  it  constitutes  a  temporary  case  ;  and 
a  vast  extent  of  uncleared  lands,  will  long  keep  out 
of  view,  the  means  for  preserving  the  good,  and  im- 
proving the  exhausted.  But  when  it  has  passed 
the  vi^or  of  youth,  and  exhibits  the  marks  of  old 
age,  the  alternative  of  reducing  it  to  barrenness,  or 
of  adopting  the  only  mode  in  existence  for  restor 
ing  its  fertility,  lies  before  the  eyes  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Excepting  a  few  strips  of  alluvion  land 
there  is  no  cultivated  country,  in  which  a  depen- 
dence upon  the  natural  grasses  is  more  hopeless 
than  in  Virginia.  A  thin  soil,  exposed  to  hot  and 
dry  summers,  not  only  prevents  our  lands  from 
clothing  and  nourishing  themselves,  but  has  at 
length  rendered  them  even  unable  to  raise  working 
animals  for  their  own  cultivation,  and  a  sufficient 
supply  of  meat,  milk  and  butter  for  their  own  culti- 
vators A  remedy  for  their  own  cultivators.  A 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  is  necessary  to  stop 
the  emigration  from  Virginia,  and  to  prevent  its 
ultimate  depopulation.  If  the  culture  of  artificial 
grasses  is  the  chief  remedy,  it  can  only  be  over- 
looked, because  it  is  not  embellished  by  the  glit- 
tenug  ornaments  of  novelty,  and  only  assumes  the 
plain  garb  of  reason  and  experience 

Before  the  effects  produced  by  a  skilful   culture 
of  the  artificial  grasses,  are  enumerated,  let  us  take 


a  glance  at  them,  collertivt  ly,  in  other  countries. 
In  Holland,  where  the  cultivation  of  grass  is  "mo- 
rally preferred  to  that  of  bread,  land  sells  higher 
as  land,  without  having  its  price  enhanced  by  ad- 
ventitious circumstances,  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  industrious  and  profit-loving  Dutch,  choose 
rather  to  import,  than  to  raise  their  own  bread- 
stuff, at  the  expeuse  of  diminishing  the  culture  of 
artificial  grasses.  They  are  as  little  likely  as  any 
people  in  the  world,  to  make  an  election  by  which 
they  would  lose  money.  In  England,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grass  is  so  much  more  profitable,  than  that 
of  bread-stuff,  as  to  have  obtained  a  preference,  at 
the  expense  of  considerable  importations  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  bearings  of  this  fact  are  weighty.  Hay 
and  butcher's  meat  in  England,  are  nearly  of  the 
same  prices  as  in  this  country — whereas,  wheat 
there,  is  often  three  times  dearer  than  wheat  here, 
and  seldom  less  than  double  in  price.  Yet  the  En- 
glish farmers  prefer  raising  artificial   grasses,    to 


basis  nt  price  aud  rent  :  and  as  the  highest  price 
and  rent  attends  the  culture  of  artificial  grasses, 
the  greatest  profit  must  also  att.  nd  it.  Both  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  land  nursed  by  artificial 
grasses,  is  known  to  be  so  much  richer  and  pro- 
ductive, both  of  grain  and  meat,  than  lands  not  so 
nursed,  as  to  pay  labor  far  better,  without  takm-j- 
into  the  accouut  a  long  list  of  other  benefits  an-  ,  g 
from  this  system  of  culture.  The  most  productive 
bread-stuff  farms,  are  those  whereon  grain  is  raised 
on  grass  lays.  Of  this  fact,  the  slightest  obseiva- 
tion,  experience  or  reflection,  would  convince  the 
most  incredulous. 

The  general  conclusion,  that  grazing  ruins  Lr. ■-!, 
as  we  know  from  experience,  when  applied  to  na- 
tural grasses  only,  but  enriches  it  whtr.  couilintd 
with  a  skilful  management  of  artificial  grasses,  us 
in  the  cases  of  Holland,  England,  and  some  par.s 
of  the  United  States  ;  suffices  to  excite  those  who 
love  tiieir  country  or  themselves,   to   inquiie  after 


raising  wheat.     Again,  the  rent  as  well  as  price  of  (the  practical  modes  of  a  system,  which  experhneu- 
'and,  is  constantly  highest  in  those  countries,  where  tally  enriched  us  both,   and  solicits  an  attention  to 


the  culture  of  artificial  grasses  is  pushed  farthest 
In  England,  the  rent  of  fine  artificial  meadows, 
sometimes  extends  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  rare- 
ly diminishes  to  ten,  and  is  never  as  low  as  the  rent 
of  adjoining  arable  land,  however  good.  As  the 
rate  of  rent  is  settled  by  the  rate  of  profit,  it  fol- 
lows that  even  there,  where  the  prices  of  meat  and 
hay  approach  much  nearer  to  our  prices  than  the 
price  of  wheat,  it  is  most  profitable  to  raise  the 
articles  of  inferior  price.  Much  light  may  also  be 
extracted,  from  a  comparison  between  the  general 
rate  of  rent  here  and  in  England.  It  must  be  our 
best  land,  which  would  rent  at  one  dollar  an  acre 
for  a  term  of  twenty  one  years  ;  and  even  at  this 
low  rent,  both  the  land  and  the  tenant  are  gene- 
rally ruined  In  England,  much  of  the  arable 
land  lents  at  about  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and  it~ 
average  rent  is  about  six.  But  there,  the  culture 
of  artificial  grasses,  is  invariably  mingled  with  the 
culture  of  grain  Now  when  we  see  the  best  graz- 
ing land  there,  renting  higher  than  the  best  arable 
land,  and  their  farms  renting  ten  times  higher  lha 
ours,  does  it  not  plainly  follow,  that  both  a  gre..l 
profit  and  a  vast  improvement  of  the  soil,  uium 
arise  from  the  culture  of  artificial  grasses  ;  and 
that  the  difference  in  rent  between  their  farms  and 
ours,  is  in  great  measure  produced  by  the  latter 
circumstance  ?  This  conclusion  is  warranted  by 
the  fact,  that  the  longer  the  term  of  a  lease  is,  the 
higher  is  the  rent  there,  and  lower  here  ;  because 
the  tenant  in  oue  case,  calculates  upon  a  mode  of 
tillage  which  will  improve  the  land  ;  and  in  the 
other,   upon  its  becoming  poorer.     What  but  the 


the  distinct  items  of  profit,  by  which  these  desirable 
ends  are  produced 

1  The  phrase  "  artificial  grasses"  implies  a 
selection  from  the  gramineous  family,  and  a  culture 
by  human  art,  of  the  kinds  best  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  a  country,  in  prefeience  to  a  reli- 
ance upon  the  grasses  produced  naturally.  The 
great  value  of  this  selection,  is  illustrated  by  the 
contrast  between  the  crab  of  the  wilderness,  and 
the  cultivated  pippin  of  the  orchard  ;  or  by  a  com- 
parison between  the  esculents  of  a  garden  and  those 
of  spontaneous  production. 

2.  An  improvement  of  the  soil  by  the  culture  of 
artificial  grasses,  arises  irom  the  vegetable  matter 
of  both  root  and  tnp,  when  ungrazed  ;  fiom  the 
former  when  grazed  ;  from  protecting  (he  ground 
against  heat  in  summer  and  cold  iu  winter  ;  from 
producing  food  to  raise  animal  manure  ;  from  ren- 
dering the  ground  fit  to  bear  deeper  ploughing  by 
reason  ol  the  mass  of  vegetable  matter  mingled  with 
it,  that  it  can  bear  in  a  naked  state  ;  by  which  its 
vol  is  deepened  ,  and  from  saving  four  fifths  of  the 
firm  from  the  hoof  and  the  tooth,  by  making  one 
fifth  far  more  adequate  to  supply  the  demand  for 
_rass,  than  the  whole  without  such  culture  The 
profit  arising  from  this  improvement  of  land  by  the 
use  of  artificial  grasses,  is  exhaustless  and  incom- 
putable. 

3.  Artificial  grasses  enable  the  farmer  to  raise 
meats  of  all  kinds,  for  his  own  use  or  for  market, 
of  the  best  quality,  in  the  cheapest  modes  ;  and  to 

ncrease  the  size  of  all  animals  destined  to  slaugh- 
ter or  labour      The  latter,   by  being  rais»d  in  the 


use  of   artificial  grasses,   and  their  exclusion,    has  climate  where  they  are  to  work,  are  hardier,    heal' 
made  both  these  calculations  correct  ?  Ithier,    and  better  adapted  for  their   employments. 

Let  us  now  resort  to  indigenous  facts.  Lands 'And  whilst  the  farmer  saves  the  expense  of  pur- 
sell  and  rent  higher  in  the  United  Slates,  in  pro-, chasing  sorry  meat  and  teams,  he  gets  good  with- 
nortion  to  the  extent  and  skill  with  which  artificial  out  expense  ;  because  by  a  skilful  management  of 
grosses  are  cultivated.  There  is  no  doubt,  hut  artificial  grasses,  the  manure  they  cause  dome  ti  k 
that  here,  as  abroad,   profit  is  the  only  permanent  .animals  to  produce,  will  more  than  repay  in  the  im- 
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provement  of  soil  aud  increase  of  crops,  the  expense 
of  tbeir  maintenance.     This  item  of  profit   is  too 
important  to  be  hastily  passed  over.     Men   chiefly 
subsist  upon  grain  and  meat  ;  brutes,  upon  grass, 
green  or  dry      The  difference  between  the  expense 
of  cultivating  an  acre  of  grain  aud  one  of  grass  is 
inconsiderable,  and  yet  the  latter  will  raise  far  more 
meat,  butter,  tallow,   leather,  and  wool.     Let  any 
fanner   calculate  the  expense  of  supplying  himself 
with  these  articles,   in  the  present  mode,  even  ex- 
cluding its   heaviest   item,   (that    of  injury    to    the 
land,)  and  he  would  probably  discover  that  most  or 
all   of  them  he  raises  cost   him   three   times   their 
market  value.     The  loss  however  upon  what  he 
sells  is  trilling,  compared  with  the  loss  upon  what 
he  uses  ;  because  he  consumes  much  and  sells  little. 
lVlipn    the  temporary    supplies   from   the   western 
country   diminish  or  fail,    the  evils  attending  upon 
our  present  mode  of  raising  stocks,  will  require  no 
proof.      The  arts  of  agriculture  are  as  necessary  to 
improve  and  increase  the  sustenance  of   beasts  as 
thai  of  men.      Grass  being  the  basis  of  food  in  the 
case  of  stocks,  as  bread-stuff  is  in  the  case  of  man, 
that  mode  of  obtaining  it  which  produces  the  most 
and  best,  with  the  least  injury  to  the  land,  and  from 
the   smallest  space,    is   entitled    to   a    preference. 
Without  the  cultivation  of   artificial   grasses,    our 
domestick  stocks  occupy  the  precise  ground  occu- 
pied by  mankind,  when  excluded  from  the  artificial 
modes   of  raising    bread-stuff,    and  experience  the 
fate  of  a  state  of  agriculture,  as  to  them,  uncivilized. 
4.   The  artificial  grasses  produce  a  considerable 
profit  by   saving  labour.     If  the  labour   applied  to 
an  acre  enriched   by  artificial  grass,  was  equal   to 
that  expended  upon  an  impoverished   acre,   a  vast 
saving  would  still   result  from  the  difference  of  the 
crop  ;  as  the  expense  of  labour  must  be  computed 
in  relation  to   its  produce.     But  the  fact  is,    that 
the  poor  land  requires  the   most  labour,    whilst  it 
produces  the  worst  crop,  because  being  filled  with 
seeds  of  worthless  or  prenicious   annual  grasses  or 
weeds,  and  being  incapable  of  bearing  a  ploughing 
sufficiently  deep  to  deposite  these  seeds  beyond  the 
reach  of  vegetation,   it  requires  double  the  work  to 
destroy  them  as  they  sprout  and  grow   after  every 
rain,   which  would  suffice  if  they  were  extirpated. 
This  cannot  be  effected  on  poor  land  without  killing 
it.      On  such,  the  wheat  which  follows  corn,  though 
the  corn  required  and  received  six  or  seven  work- 
ings,  is  always  more  infested  with  annual  grasses 
and  weeds,  than  that  sown   upon  only  a  single  fur- 
row turning  under  good  perennial  grasses,    because 
they  smother  all  annuals,  and  any  seeds  of  the  lat- 
ter remaining,  are  buried  by  one  deep   ploughing', 
which  the  earth  is  able  to  bear  below  the  reach  of 
vegetation.     Hence  in  the  culture  of  corn  upon  a 
perennial  grass  lay,   as  in  a  fallow   for  wheat,   halt 
the  labour  required  by  poor  lands  may  be  saved  ; 
because  but  few  of   the  annuals  appear  after  one 
deep  ploughing,  and  as  the  perennials  hardly   ap 
pear  at  all  in  the  summer,  very  little  culture  is  re 
quired  ;  and  the  crop  is  not  only  increased  bj  the 
artificial  grasses  tinned  in,  but  by  being  freed  from 
tlv  frequent  laceration  of  its  roots,  caused  by  fre- 
quent ploughings  necessary  to  keep  under  the  quick 
growing  annuals  infesting  thin  land.     The   wheat 
also  following  corn  planted  on  a  perennial  grass  lay 
is  cleaner  ;  lor  although  the  perennial  grass  seeds 
will  often  sprout   in  the  spring,  aud  although  they 
ought    universally    to  be  sown  with    or  upon  the 
wheat,  yet  a  providential  aptitude  for  the  benefits 


they  bestow,  is  discernible  in  their  slow  growl 
until  the  wheat  crop  is  perfected  ;  whereas  the  an- 
nuals often  grow  as  rapidly  as  the  wheat  itself. 
There  are  many  weighty  items  of  profit  belonging 
to  the  labour-saving  article,  by  the  culture  of  pe- 
rennial grasses.  By  diminishing  arable  space, 
whilst  the  crop  is  increased,  the  diminished  space 
consumes  less  labour.  From  a  division  of  the  ob 
jects  of  labour,  a  succession  of  employments  en- 
sues, enabling  a  farmer  to  prevent  either  from  suf- 
fering by  the  want  of  cultivation  in  due  season. 
For  instance,  a  full  crop  of  corn  and  wheat,  or  a 
crop  equal  to  the  whole  labour  on  a  farm,  is  the 
consequence  of  comparing  labour  with  space;  and 
a  great  demand  of  both  crops  for  labour  at  the  same 
period,  especially  if  aggravated  by  unpropitious 
weather,  generally  produces  some  neglect,  and  of- 
ten a  considerable  loss.  By  diminishing  space,  not 
only  without  diminishing,  but  actually  increasing 
produce,  these  crops  will  be  more  manageable  by 
the  labour,  and  receive  a  better  cultivation  And 
the  time  saved  by  this  diminution  of  space,  is  more 
over  profitably  employed  early  in  the  spring,  in  ap 


able  of  tendering  a  gieat  proportion  of  our  high, 
17,  and  hilly  lauds  as  valuable  as  reclaimed  mea- 
dow land. 

It  is  next  to  1  e  considered,  what  grasses  are 
best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Virginia, 
and  consequently  most  wot  thy  of  selection.  The 
merit  01  red  clover  as  an  improving  highland  grass,  is 
too  well  established  to  rpquire  proof.  Its  delects  are, 
that  it  is  speedily  destroyed  by  grazing  ;  bearing, 
however,  that  of  bogs  the  longest  ;  that  in  our 
warm  and  dry  summers,  it  soon  perishes  without 
being  giazed,  especially  on  sandy  soils  ;  that  it  is 
difficult  to  be  made  into  hay,  and  that  its  hay  can 
only  be  preserved  by  particular  exertions.  Ii  stands, 
however,  hitherto  unrivalled  in  its  capacity  to  en- 
rich the  ground,  if  left  uncut  10  be  turned  in  by  the 
plough.  Timothy,  in  tiie  lower  parts  of  the  state, 
especially  if  grazed,  is  also  liable  to  an  early  death  ; 
to  be  eaten  out  by  broomstpsw;  to  have  its  leaves 
burnt  and  dried  by  the  sun  before  it  is  fit  to  be 
cut  ;  and  to  ripen  so  Irte  as  to  incommode  the 
wheat  harvest,  wifbou  possessing  the  quality  of 
waiting  long  for  the  scythe.      In  the  section  of  Vir- 


plying  manure  and  sowing  grass  seeds  ;  previously  'ginia  below  the  mountains,  it  must  also  be  assigned 
to  the  wheat  harvest,  in  making  hay  ;  in  autumn,  to  the  class  oi  low  land  grasses,  'i  he  red  top,  or 
in  ditching  and  draining,  fencing  and  stubbing  ;  andiherd's  grass,  as  it  is  indiscriminately  called,  is  se- 
at all  times  in  a  variety  of  less  important,  but  im-'perior  to  timothy  in  many  respects.  It  lasts  Ion- 
proving  occupations.  Thus  the  losses  accruingjger,  it  bears  grazing  better,  its  leaves  are  not  so 
both  from  a  surplus  of  labour  at  one  season,    and; liable  to  be  sunburnt,  it  resists  invaders  much  more 


from  its  deficiency  at  another,  are  avoided.  Some 
labour  is  saved  by  the  effect  of  the  roots  and  tops 
of  perennial  grasses,  to  keep  the  ground  loose  and 
friable  ;  and  much,  after  it  is  thrown  into  high 
ridges  of  five  and  an  half  feet  width,  because  when 
the  ridges  are  reversed,  very  deep  ploughing  is 
more  easily  practicable,  by  turning  the  earth  back 
into  the  furrows  without  working  at  all  on  the  space 
these  furrows  occupy.  By  the  friability  of  the 
ground,  resulting  from  a  great  quantity  of  vegeta- 
ble fibres,  we  are  also  secured  against  its  baking, 
and  save  the  labour  necessary  in  that  event,  for 
crumbling  or  reducing  it  again  into  a  proper  state 
of  vegetation.  Naked  ground  possesses  neither  of 
these  advantages.  It  is  unable  to  bear  the  deep 
ploughing  necessary  for  forming  proper  ridges,  and 
it  is  liable  both  to  wash  and  bake  from  heavy  rains, 
so  as  to  require  much  severe  labour,  again  to  level 
and  pulverise  it,  highly  prejudicial  to  the  crop. 

5.  But  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  cultivation 
of  artificial  grasses,  arises  from  their  exclusive  ca- 
pacity to  make  highland  meadows.  Some  grasses 
are  so  well  adapted  for  high,  dry,  and  hilly  land, 
if  the  soil  is  improvable,  that  it  may  very  often  be 
made  more  valuable  and  more  productive  than  low 
land  meadows.  The  expense  of  clearing  and  drain 
ing  the  latter,  will  generally  exceed  that  of  manur- 
ing the  former  ;  yet  draining  is  considered  every- 
where as  highly  profitable  and  useful.  The  com- 
parative expense  between  that  and  making  highland 
grass,  is  not  materially  affected  by  the  probable 
comparative  profit.  A  good  spring  crop  of  high 
land  grass  is  more  common  in  our  climate,  than  of 
low  land.  It  is  not  exposed  to  inundation.  A 
pound  of  high  land  grass,  green  or  dry,  generally 
contains  as  much  nutriment  as  two  of  low  land  It 
is  more  easily  made  into  good  hay.  And  high  land 
grasses  possess  the  great  exclusive  value  of  enrich 
ing  the  high  and  dry  lands  on  which  they  are  sown. 
These  considerations  disclose  items  of  profit,  re 
suiting  from  the  culture  of  artificial  grasses,  which, 
-when  united,  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  ca- 


powerfully — sown,  mixed  with  timothy,  it  casts 
out  the  latter  in  two  or  three  years,  and  although 
it  ripens  about  the  same  lime,  it  wails  longer  for  the 
scythe,  without  sustaining  any  considerable  injury. 
This  grass,  like  timothy,  is  better  adapted  to  re- 
claimed low  lands  than  to  high,  though  it  succeeds 
on  the  latter  better  than  timothy.  The  best 
grass  which  I  have  tried,  in  many  respects,  is  one 
commonly  called  "  the  high  laud  meadow  oat."  I 
have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  a 
species  of  rye  grass,  or  of  the  avena  pratenris,  or 
neither,  nor  whence  it  derived  the  apeiiation  "  Pe- 
ruvian," by  which  I  hare  iieard  it  distinguished. 
With  its  qualities  I  am  better  acquainted,  having 
carefully  observed  them  for  many  years.  It  ripens 
as  early  as  the  red  clover,  and  is  easily  made  into 
fine  hay,  if  cut  in  proper  lime.  Its  carliness  is  of 
vast  importance  in  our  climate.  Thence  it  happens, 
that  it  pi oduces  heavy  spring  crops,  like  red  clover, 
as  it  commonly  perfects  its  growth  before  a  drought 
occurs.  It  is  the  hardiest  grass  I  ever  saw,  and 
bears  drought  and  frost,  heat  and  cold,  much  bet- 
ter than  any  I  have  tried.  It  keeps  possession  of 
the  land  in  spite  of  severe  grazing.  It  flourishes 
best  on  soils  suitable  for  red  clover,  but  it  will  live 
on  and  improve  lands  whereon  red  clover  will  pe- 
rish. It  furnishes  better  grazing  early  in  the 
spring,  late  in  the  fall,  in  droughts  and  in  winter, 
than  any  grass  known  to  me.  .Ripening  with  the 
red  clover,  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  being  sown 
with  it,  because  it  greatly  facilitates  its  conversion 
into  hay,  and  retains  possession  of  the  ground  for 
years  after  the  clover  lias  disappeared.  Alone,  cut 
before  the  seed  ripens,  its  hay  is  as  nutritive  and 
pleasant  to  stocks  of  all  kinds,  as  any  I  have  ever 
used  ;  and  it  will  yield  bolh  seed  and  tolerably 
good  hay  at  one  cutting,  as  it  ripens  soonest  at 
top.  Mixed  with  favourite  grassos  of  grazing  ani- 
mals, it  is  partially  rejected,  but  eaten  as  they  fail. 
Alone,  it  is  greedily  fed  upon.  After  being  cut 
or  giazed,  if  left  to  grow,  it  rises  anew,  almost 
with  the  rapidity  of  lucerne,  with  a  vigour  but  littl? 
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diminished.  Fifteen  years  experience  has  not  ena- 
bled me  to  decide  as  to  its  capacity  for  improving 
the  soil,  because  the  small  quantity  of  seed  first 
obtained,  by  confmiug  experiments  to  small  patches, 
long  concealed  its  qualities  ;  and  the  large  lots  first 
sown  have  remained  too  flourishing  to  require  ma- 
nure, and  too  valuable  to  be  ploughed  up.  It 
produces  (after  it  has  come  to  perfection,  in 
doing  which  it  is  one  year  slower  than  red  clo- 
ver,) ungrazed  and  uncut,  a  warmer  and  mere 
lasting  cover  than  the  clover,  which  has  recently 
induced  me  to  mix  and  sow  it  with  wheat  on  a  large 
scale,  for  the  end  of  improving  the  soil,  in  which 
anticipation  1  have  yet  discerned  no  cause  for  ap- 
prehension. For  this  purpose,  it  possesses  one 
recommendation  beyond  clover.  It  does  not  grow 
and  spread  so  rapidly  in  the  fall  or  spring,  as  to  in- 
jure the  crop  of  wheat  with  which  it  is  sown,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  clover.  Upon  the  whole, 
whatever  doubt  remains  as  to  its  fertilizing  power, 
the  conclusions  that  it  eminently  possesses  the  qua- 
lities for  lasting,  grazing,  and  making  high  land 
hay,  may,  I  think,  be  confided  in.  But  it  does 
not,  so  far  as  my  trials  have  extended,  succeed  in 
lands  originally  wet,  however  well  they  are  drained. 
As  the  end  designed  to  be  produced  by  the  pre- 
vious observations,  comprises  their  value,  a  plan 
for  the  management  of  a  bread  stuff  farm,  combin- 
ed with  high  hud  meadows  and  artificial  grasses,  is 
the  remaining  subject  suggested  for  consideration. 
Let  us  suppose  a  farm  to  consist  ot  one  thousand 
acres  of  arable  land  ;  that  the  greatest  produce  of 
bread  jrain,  not  in  one  year  only,  but  in  a  course 
of  years,  is  the  chief  object  ;  and  that  the  labour 
on  it  is  adequate  to  its  cultivation  in  the  three-shift 
mode,  that  is,  to  having  two  thirds  of  it  annually 
in  corn  and  wheat.  To  discover  whether  the  pro 
fit  to  be  expected  from  this  style  of  cultivation , 
.will  he  equal  to.lhat  arising  from  the  system  pre- 
sently to  be  proposed,  we  most  first  glance  at  its 
defects.  It  impoverishes  the  soil,  lirass  seeds 
cannot  be  beneficially  sown  with  or  upon  the  wheat 
crop,  because  the  land  is  too  poor  to  nourish  them, 
and  their  destruction  by  the  plough  returns  too  te- 
pid v.  Pasturage  is  scarce,  bad  and  impoverishing! 
to  tlie  land  ;  and  the  fanner  is  thereby  disabled 
frdm  raising  within  the  farm,  teams,  meat,  m 
and  butter,  for  his  own  consumption  and  con, 
ant!  m  in  iver  exposed  to  annual  expenses  to  supply 
ih e  defii  iencies.  The  labour  being  computed  by 
space,  and  not  by  produce,  and  a  great  demand 
for  it  being  concentrated  in  one  portion  of  the  year, 
lo^sus  accrue  from  its  insufficiency  to  meet  tempo- 
rary pressures,  and  at  other  seasons  for  want  of 
beneficial  employment  'I  he  crop  computed  by 
the  acre  is,  upon  an  average,  surprisingly  small, 
whilst  as  much  labour  is  necessary  for  its  cultiva- 
tion, as,  differently  managed,  would  in  a  few  years 
inctease  it  per  acre  four-fold.  Let  us  contrast  this 
abridgment  of  the  three-shift  system,  with  an 
bridgment  of  that  proposed  to  be  substituted 
for  it. 

Let  eight  hundred  of  the  supposed  thousand 
acres  he  divided  into  four  shifts  of  two  hundred 
acres  each,  one  to  be  annually  cultivated  in  corn 
and  sown  in  wheat,  so  that  two  will  yield  a  crop 
every  vear.  As  much  as  possible  if  each  shifi 
should  be  manured  the  year  it  is  planted  in  corn. 
This  may  be  extended  in  a  few  years  to  one-  hun- 
dred and  thirty  acres,  (exclusively  of  the  twent) 
presently   mentioned,)    by   ordinary    management. 


Clover  should  be  sown  on  the  wheat  in  the  spring, 
or  meadow  oat  with  it  in  the  fall,  and  these  eight 
hundred  acres  should  remain  ungrazed  ;  of  course, 
four  hundred  lie  untouched  for  two  and  an  half 
years,  to  allow  time  for  a  large  produce  of  vege- 
table matter,  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
soil.  Let  the  remaining  two  hundred  acres  he 
appropriated  chiefly  to  grass,  and  be  divided  into 
ten  equal  lots,  one  to  he  highly  manured  annually 
and  cultivated  in  pumpkins,  potatoes,  peas,  cotton, 
turnips,  or  any  cleaning  crop,  to  be  followed  by 
wheat  and  grass  seed,  if  these  crops  are  gotten  off 
in  time  to  sow  wheat,  or  by  oats  and  grass  seed, 
if  they  are  not.  Thus  two  lots,  or  forty  acres  of 
this  portion  of  the  farm,  will  produce  each  year 
heavy  and  valuable  crops,  whilst  a  rotation  will  be 
established,  sullicient  to  keep  the  grass  lands  clean 
and  in  good  tieart.  Three  of  the  other  eight  lots 
ought  annually  to  be  cut  for  bay,  and  live  to  be  re- 
served for  grazing,  out  of  which  last  number  should 
he  annually  taken  the  lot  to  be  manured,  so  that  none 
will  sustain  above  five  years  grazing  before  it  is 
recruited.  The  i\ve.  lots  devoted  to  that  service 
ought  to  be  grazed  in  succession,  both  to  alleviate 
the  impoverishment  it  produces,  and  to  increase  the 
produce  of  grass.  Hence  he  who  aims  at  agricul- 
tural perfection  or  elegance,  will  divide  these  ten 
lots  by  ditches  and  live  hedges  of  holly  or  cedar, 
(the  former  a  conjectural,  the  latter  a  tried  plant,) 
or  at  least  by  the  usual  fences.  Even  ditches  alone 
would  be  of  some  use.  But  in  the  infancy  of  im- 
provement, attendants  of  old  men,  women,  or  chi 
dren,  are  a  tolerable  resource,  producing  also  the 
good  effect  of  habituating  the  last  in  early  life  to 
employment,  and  advancing  their  health,  with  the 
precaution  of  folding  the  cattle  in  bad  weather. 
This  temporary  resource  is,  however,  greatly  in 
ferior  to  inclosures,  particularly  to  the  living  or 
imperishable.  Under  this  system,  product,  instead 
of  labour,  will  soon  be  computed  in  reference  to 
space;  and  had  agriculture,  being  detected  by  the 
miserable  crops  this  mode  of  computation  w  il  dis 
close,  will  shrink  gradually  out  of  sight,  througi 
shame.  The  means  of  raising  manure,  and  the 
most  beneficial  employment  for  teams  and  I  al 
labour,  will  soon  present  themselves  in  those  sea 
sons  of  the  year  now  lost  or  trifled  away.  1  speak 
not  from  theory  when  I  say,  that  the  farm  we 
managed,  according  to  this  system,  will,  in  twenty 
years  at  least,  return  hark  to  its  original  fertility. 
I  add,  as  an  inference  from  this  fact,  that  suppos- 
ing contiguous  farms  of  one  thousand  acres  each, 
one  in  the  usual  stale  of  impoverishment  and  the 
other  in  woods,  the  former  to  be  thus  managed, 
and  the  latter  in  the  customary  mode,  with  the 
same  amount  of  labour  ;  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
first  would  make  far  more  profit,  and  find  his  land 
at  the  ead  of  the  term  of  far  more  value,  than  the 
proprietor  of  the  latter.  If  these  rival  farms  were 
in  an  equal  state  of  impoverishment,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  first  would  p'_oduce  three  times  as 
much  bread  stuff  in  twenty  years  as  its  rival,  inde- 
pendent of  its  inferior  productions,  and  of  its  ex- 
clusive improvement. 

A  great  annual  increase  of  manure  is  the  sound- 
est test  by  which  a  farmer  can  discover  whether  Ik- 
Is  successfully  practising  the  proposed  system  or 
ot.  On  the  area  from  which  it  wjs  taken,  live 
n  es  w«re  hardly  manured  eighteen  years  igOj  uid 
uow  tlte  resources   of  the  farm  alone   sometimes 


reach  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Il  is  a  bread-stuff 
farm,  and  grass  is  used  in  strict  subserviency  to  that 
object,  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  its  profit.  If 
gypsum,  marie,  a  neighbourhood  to  towns,  or  any 
other  adventitious  mode  of  enriching  land,  can  be 
added  to  the  supply  of  manure  on  such  a  farm,  the 
process  of  improvement,  and  the  gratifications  of 
increasing  profit,  may  he  accelerated. 

The  large  area  upon  which  the  proposed  sys- 
tem is  calculated,  is  no  obstacle  to  its  applica- 
tion to  any  other.  Its  proportions  may  he  ap- 
plied to  a  farm  of  any  size.  This  scale  was 
adopted  lor  the  purpose  of  awakening  the  best 
informed  order  of  farmers  to  the  calls  of  patrio- 
tism and  self-interest.  Intelligence  etl'ects great 
objects  by  reflection;  ignorance  from  imitation  ; 
anil  though  a  prosperous  state  of  agriculture  de- 
pends much  upon  small  farmers,  because  they 
possess  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  nation.' 
il  lands,  perhaps  also  of  the  national  industry') 
its  introduction  depends  upon  the  successful  ex- 
ample of  the  large  ones,  who  have  time,  capital 
and  talents  adequate  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
srience  abounding  in  difficulties,  and  requiring 
no  small  degree  of  reflection.  The  merchants 
of  Scotland,  who  had  retired  from  trade,  began 
about  fifty  years  ago  to  assail,  by  precept  and 
example,  the  then  execrable  system  of  agricul- 
ture habitually  practised  in  that  country,  and 
have  supplanted  by  another,  which  has  diffused 
1  rich  surface  over  a  great  space,  previously  oc- 
cupied  by  a  cadaverous  degree  of  sterility.  As 
<e  neither  love  our  country  less,  nor  confess 
in  inferiority  of  intellect,  an  equal  share  of  ef- 
fort anil  perseverance  bv  gentlemen  farmers, 
will  certainly  he  crowned  with  as  much  success 
is  the  efforts  and  perseverance  of  these  gentle- 
inen  merchants,  since  our  auxiliary  advantages 
of  s->.il  and  climate  are  greater.  They  effected 
their  patriotick  design,  chiefly  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  tie  artificial  grass  culture  ;  and  when  we 
'■insider  the  favourableness  of  our  climate  for 
■;reat  spring  crops  of  grass,  frequently  demon- 
strated by  as  heavy  crops  of  clover  as  we  hear 
ur  read  of,  and  also  its  favourableness  for  con- 
certing them  into  hay,  no  reason  exists  for  des- 
pairing of  obtaining  the  wonderful  state  of  fer- 
tility which  a  country,  less  favoured  by  nature, 
has  acquired  by  the  same  means. 

1  admit  that  a  fanner  may  make  a  less  crop 
than  usual,  the  first  or  second  year  alter  he 
adopts  the  recommended  system,  unless  he  be- 
gins with  a  due  attention  to  manuring  ;  but  I 
deny  that  his  profit  will  be  less,  because  his  di- 
minution of  crop  will  he  more  than  compensated 
bv  the  improve  nent  of  ins  land.  An  average 
of  the  first  four  years  will  probably  produce  a 
crop  numerically  equal,  at  least,  loins  usual 
crops;  but  then  his  profit  will  be  greater,  be- 
cause having  raised  it  from  less  space)  he  will 
have  saved  much  labour  for  iinprovemi  fit,  and 
his  land  will  be  in  better  heart.  After 
ins  crops  will  numercially  incre  gra  ually  to 
an  extent  1  cannot  foresee,  .'■diould  a  man  cal- 
culate by  his  hopes  of  life  and  chance  ior  self 
gratification,  without  any  regard  for  contempo- 
raries or  posterity,  he  ou.ht  to  adhere  Uf  the 
prevalent  system  of  agriculture',  if  be  expects  to 
live  two  years  only  :  if  but  lour,  dns  deter.,,  na- 
tion may  admit  of  some  doubt;  hut  if  lie  expects 
i  i  live  longer,  it  ought  to  admit  ot  none.  a 

principles   so   narrow,  will  dictate   to  linn  an 
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abandonu  ent  of  the  present  land  killing  habits. 
A  calculation  which  looks  forward  hut  two 
years,  cannot  possibly  procure  success  for  nn\ 
agricultural  system,  except  one  for  eshiustin". 
the  land  as  soon  as  possible.  All  men,  who  ca! 
dilate  on  so  short  an  interest  in  tlie  product  of 
land,  will  strive  to  increase  it  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent, at  the  expense  of  the  land  itself.  A  pro- 
prietor, sure  of  dyingin  one  or  two  years,  would 
improve  but  with  little  spirit,  though  his  land 
was  to  descend  to  his  children,  but  a  possessor 
for  one  or  two  years,  likely  to  lose  the  land  and 
live,  must  feel  a  great  lassitude  in  improving  for 
future  profit,  which  he  cannot  keep,  for  future 
enjoyment.  No  good  system  of  agriculture  can 
possibly  take  place,  under  the  suggestions  ol 
these  impulses. 

I  admit  also  that  disappointments  will  happen 
from  feeble  and  unskilful  trials.  Complete  suc- 
cess will  too  often  be  expected  from  paitial  at- 
tempts. The  imagination  can  magnify  the  dis- 
runted  toe  of  a  statue,  into  an  entire  image,  and 
brood  over  a  fragment  with  self-complacency  : 
and  fanaticism  can  expect  wonders  from  relicks 
transmitted  from  ignorance;  but  it  is  to  be 
Imped  that  such  cases  will  be  rare  in  this  age  ol 
intelligence  and  free  inquiry  ;  that  the  preju- 
dices imbibed  from  old  habits  will  be  exploded, 
anil  that  the  industry  and  good  sense  of  the  Vir- 
ginians will  rapidly  improve  all  suggestions,  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  preserve  their  country 
from  decay,  and  themselves  from  indigence. 

An  observation  is  reserved  for  the  conclusion 
of  this  essay,  to  face  an  opinion,  not  less  erro- 
neous than   common  ;  and   not  less  hostile   to 
profit  than  to  improvement.  It  is  too  often  ima- 
gined,  that  a  rotation    requiring  the   interposi- 
tion of    artificial    grasses   between    exhausting 
crops,  is  slow  in  its   return  of  profit,  and  de- 
mands an  extraordinary  capital,  to  supply  for  a 
time  the  necessities  arising  from  this  delay.   Hut 
from   on<r  and  attentive  observation,  1  have  con- 
fidently concluded,  that  no  crop  requires   less 
capital,  than  these  grasses,  or  is  equally  rapid 
in  its  returns  of  profit.     The  labour  which  cul- 
tivates other  crops,  prepares  the  ground   toie- 
cei\e  grass  seeds,  and   they  are   mingled  and 
sown  with  grain.     .Seed    is  therefore  nearly  all 
the   extraordinary   capital    this   system    needs, 
when  the  artificial  grasses  are  grazed,  ordevot 
ed  to  the  enrichment  of  the  soil  ;   and  the  ex 
peuse  of  converting  a  portion  of  them  into  ha) 
th.ugh   not   as   trivial,    is   yet   inconsiderable. 
The  returns  id' profit  are  infinitely  more  copious 
ami  lasting,  as  well   as  more  rapid,  than  thosi 
made  by  any  other  crop.     They  saddenlj  yiehl 
milk,  butler,  cheese,  meat,  wool    and    leather. 
Manure,  an  increase  of  grain  and  other  crops, 
and  good    working  animals,   soon    follow.     At 
■every   rotation,   when    ploughed  in    ungraze  , 
they   present   10  the  farmer  an   improved   sod. 
without  causing  additional  expen-c,   or  requir- 
ing additional  labour.     On  the  contrary,  so  fai 
as  artificial  grasses  are  thus  used,  they  save  him 
more  labour  in   the  single   article  ol  fencing, 
than  they  consume.      Ami  finally,  the  profit   ol 
the   fystem   becomes   so   incorporated   with  the 
soil,   whilst  it    is  also  enjoyed  by  the  reaper,  as 
bo  h  to  last  Ion-,  anil  annually  to  generate  pro- 
fit upon  p    ifit,  in  a  ratio  outstripping  the  fecun- 
dity of  compound  interest. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Albemarle. 

The  undersigned,  farmers  of  Albemarle  and 
the  circumjacent  counties,  duly  appreciating 
the  importance  both  in  a  national  and  individual 
point  of  view,  of  an  improved  system  of  hus- 
bandry: sensible  of  their  own  deficiency  of 
knowledge  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  rural 
economy  ;  persuaded  that  agricultural  associa- 
tions have  proved  eminently  beneficial  to  other 
states  and  countries  ;  and  desirous  to  procure 
for  themselves  and  their  neighbors  the  advan- 
tages of  such  institutions  ;  have  determined  to 
associate  together,  and  to  constitute  an  Agri- 
cultural .Society,  having  for  its  attention  and 
nquiry  the  following  objects,  and  for  its  go- 
vernment, the  rules  and  regulations  hereinafter 
specified. 

1st-  Objects  for  the   Attention    and   In- 
quiry of  the  Society. 

I.  And  principally,  the  cultivation  of  our 
primary  staples,  wheat,  tobacco  and  hemp  for 
market. 

II.  All  subsidiary  articles  for  the  support  of 
the  farm,  the  food,  the  clothing  and  the  comfort 
of  the  household,  as  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  bar- 

ey,  buckwheat,  millet,  the  families  of  peas  and 
beans,  the  whole  family  of  grasses,  turnips,  po- 
tatoes, Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  other  useful 
roots,  cotton  and  flax,   the  garden  and  orchard. 

III.  The  care  and  services  of  useful  animals, 
for  the  saddle  or  draught,  for  food  or  clothing, 
and  the  destruction  of  noxious  quadrupeds, 
fowl*,  insects  and  reptiles. 

IV.  Rotation  of  crops,  and  the  circumstances 
which  should  govern  or  vary  them,  according  to 
the  varieties  of  soil,  climate  or  markets  of  our 
different  counties. 

V.  Implements  of  husbandry,  and  operations 
with  them,  among  which  the  plough,  and  all  its 
kindred  instruments  for  dividing  the  soil,  holds 
the  first  place,  and  the  threshing  machine  an 
important  one,  the  simplification  of  which  is  a 
great  desideratum.  Successful  examples  too  ol 
improvement  in  the  operations  of  these  instru- 
ments would  be  an  excitement  to  correct  the 
slovenly  and  unproductive  practices  too  gene- 
ral I v  prevalent. 

VI.  Farm  buildings  and  conveniences,  encio 
sures,  roads,  fuel  and  timber. 

VII.  Manures,  plast  r,  green  dressings,  fal- 
lows, and  other  means  of  ameliorating  tlie  soil. 

VIII.  Calendars  of  work,  showing  how  a 
given  number  of  laborers  and  draught  animals 
are  to  be  employed  every  day  in  the  year,  so  as 
to  perform  within  themselves  and  in  their  due 
time,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  the  sea- 
sons, ail  the  operations  ol  a  farm  ol  given  size, 
tiiis  being  essential  to  the  propo;  tinning  of  the 
labor  to  the  size  of  the  farm. 

IX.  A  succinct  report  of  the  different  prac- 
tices of  husbandry  in  the  district  inhabited  by 
the  members  of  the  society,  including  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good,  tnal  tliose  who  follow  the 
former  may  read  and  see  their  own  condemna- 
tion in  the  same  page  which  oneis  better  exam- 

iles  for  their  adoption.  It  is  believed  thai  a 
j  idicious  execution  of  tins  article  aioue  might 
nearly  supersede  every  other  duty  uf  the  socie- 


ty, inasmuch  as  :t  wouid  present  every  goo'I 
prartice  which  has  occurred  to  the  mind  of  any 
cultivator  of  the  state  for  imitation,  and  every 
bad  one  for  avoidance ;  and  the  choicest  pro- 
cesses culled  from  every  farm  would  compose  a 
course  probably  near  perfection. 

X.  \nd  finally,  such  subjects  in  husbandry 
and  the  arts,  connected  with  or  subsidiary  to  it, 
not  heretofore  enumerated,  as  the  society  may 
hereafter  propose  for  its  consideration. 

2d.  Rules  and  Regulations. 

I.  The  society  shall  be  styled  "The  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Albemarle." 

II.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  Pre- 
sident, a  first  and  second  Vice-President,  a  Trea- 
surer, a  Secretary,  and  an  Assistant  Secretary 
when  the  increase  of  business  shall  require  it. 

III.  The  society  shall  meet  regularly  at  the 
town  of  Charlottesville  in  the  County  of  Albe- 
marle) on  the  first  day  of  each  regular  term  of 
the  Superior  Court  for  the  said  County,  and  shall 
continue  by  adjournment  from  day  to  day, 
until  the  business  to  be  transacted  shall  be 
finished. 

IV.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence,  the 
first  Vice-President  shall  have  power  to  call 
special  meetings  of  the  society,  by  notice  pub- 
lished in  at  least  one  newspaper  in  the  City  of 
Richmond,  and  one  in  the  Town  of  Staunton. 

V.  A  quorum  for  business  shall  consist  of  at 
least  nine  members,  including  the  presiding 
officer  ;  but  if  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, or  the  rise  of  water-courses,  as  many  as 
nine  members  should  not  attend,  on  the  day 
fixed  for  any  meeting,  it  shall  be  in  the  power 
of  any  three  members  to  adjourn  the  society 
from  day  to  day,  for  any  number  of  days  not 
■xceeding  three. 

VI  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  elect- 
ed on  the  first  day  of  each  regular  meeting  in 
the  autumn.  Each  officer,  so  elected,  shall 
continue  in  office  for  one  year,  and  until  another 
-hall  be  chosen  in  his  stead.  And  in  case  of 
any  vacancy,  by  death,  resignation  or  other- 
wise, the  same  may  be  supplied  by  a  new  elec- 
tion, to  be  made  at  any  meeting  of  the  society  ; 
the  person  thus  newly  elected  to  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

VII.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the 
meetings  of  the  society,  and  perform  all  the 
usual  duties  of  tliat  station.  In  his  absence,  the 
same  duties  shall  devolve  on  the  first  Vice- 
President.  If  he  also  should  be  absent,  then  on 
the  sec. o:d  Vice-President,  and  if  neither  of 
these  officers  should  be  present,  then  on  liie 
Vice-President  pro  tempore,  to  be  elected  for 
the  occasion  as  hereinafter  directed. 

VIII.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  Ids  accounts 
methodically  stated  in  a  book  to  be  provided  Icr 
that  purpose;  and  when  required,  produce 
them  lor  inspection.  At  every  stated  meeting 
in  the  autumn,  and  also  whenever  his  office 
ends,  he  shall  produce  a  fair  and  regularly 
stated  account  of  all  receipts,  payments  and 
expenditures  In  the  latter  case,  he  shall 
moreover  deliver  such  accounts,  together  with 
all  books  and  other  property  of  the  society  in 
his  bauds,  to  his  successor  in  office,  or  to  tne 
orders  of  toe  society. 

IX.  The  Secretary  shall  have  in  charge  all 
the  books  and  papers  of  the  society,  ottier  than 
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t!>  >^i>  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer ,  and  keep 
the  same  in  exact  order.  He  shall  register  all 
letters  which  shall  be  written  by  the  committee 
of  correspondence,  or  by  himself,  by  order  ol 
the  committee. 

X.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  society  in 
the  autumn,  shall  be  chosen  a  committee  of  cor- 
respondence to  consist  of  five  members,  any 
three  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum,  for  the  purpose 
of  corresponding  with  any  other  society,  or 
persons,  touching  the  objects  which  this  society 
has  in  view.  At  the  same  time  shall  be  chosen 
a  committee  of  accounts,  consisting  of  three 
members  to  receive  and  adjust  all  claims 
against  the  society  for  its  contingent  expenses 
and  the  President  or  first  Vice-President  shall 
give  orders  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  payment  ol 
tli  em. 

XI.  The  members  of  the  society  shall  be  dis 
tin^uished  into  Ordiimr    and  Honorary. 

The  persons  present  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
at  the  meeting  which  appointed  the  committee 
to  draw  up  these  rules  and  regulations,  or  at 
the  meeting  by  which  they  were  adopted,  and 
such  other  persons  as  hereafter  may  be  electrd 
for  the  purpose  by  the  society,  shall  be  ordinal y 
members. 

All  such  distinguished  citizens  of  this  state, 
and  of  other  states  and  countries,  whom  the  so- 
ciety may  elect  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  hono- 
rary members — and  they  are  hereby  invited  to 
aid  the  society,  ami,  if  convenient,  to  assist  at 
its  meetings. 

Strangers  who  desire  to  be  present  as  audi- 
tors may  be  introduced  ;  and  for  that  purpose 
each  member  shall  be  authorized  to  bring  one 
friend  alonjr  with  him  to  anv  meeting. 

XII.  New  members  cither  ordinary  or  hono- 
rary may  be  elected.  But  no  person  shall  be 
voted  for  as  a  member,  unless  at  a  previous 
meeting  he  shall  have  been  proposed  by  two 
members  to  the  society,  with  an  assurance  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  member,  that  he  is  de- 
sirous of  joining  the  sccietv. 

iSor  in  any  instance  shall  a  vote  be  taken, 
unless  at  the  time  of  nomination,  a  s'atement 
in  writing,  signed  by  the  proposers,  and  con- 
taining the  name,  place  of  abode,  and  addition 
ol  the  person  proposed,  shall  have  been  handed 
to  the  Secretarv.  read  to  the  society,  and  enter- 
ed on  the  minutes. 


The  elections  of  officers,  members  and  com 
mittoes.  shall  he  by  ballot  :  and  the  majority  of 
members  present,  including  the  presiding  offi- 
cer, shall  d.'cide  all  questions,  except  those 
touching  the  elections  of  members  and  the  rules 
of  the  society. 

XVI.  If  the  presiding  officers,  the  treasurer, 
or  secretary,  be  absent  from  any  meeting,  the 
society  shall  elect  one  to  serve  pro  hac  vice. 

XVII.  As  soon  as  the  funds  will  admit,  the 
society  shall  propose  prizes  for  experiments 
and  improvements  in  husbandry,  and  for  the 
best  pieces  written  on  proposed  subjects.  And 
in  order  more  eflfectuully  to  disseminate  the 
knowledge  of  useful  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  husbandry,  the  society  will  from  time 
to  time,  publish  collections  of  memoirs  and  ob- 
servations, selected  from  s'tch  communications 
as  shall  be  made  to  them.  To  promote  these 
views,  the  friends  of  agriculture  are  invited  to 
assist  the  society  with  experiments  and  inci- 
dents in  husbandry. 

XVIII.  \\\  claims  of  prizes  shall  be  sent  in 
writing — and   when   read,  the  society   shall  de- 


K1TCHKN  GARDEN,  FOlt  NOVEMBER. 
(.From  ike  ■American    Practical   Gardner,  published  by 
fielding  Lucas,  Jr  ) 
General  Remarks. 

As  much  may  be  done  at  11, is  time,  towards  Hie 
laying  out  and  preparing  of  new  kitchen  gardens,  for 
tlie  ensuing  season,  recur  to  dircetious  given  in  for- 
mer months. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  dung  and  trench  the 
ground,  that  is  intended  for  early  crops,  and  lav  il  up 
in  high,  narrow,  sloping  ridges,  particularly,  if  ii  be 
any  way  stiff,  or  of  a  heavy  nature,  to  receive  tlie  be- 
lief;! of  the  winter  frost,  &c.  which  will  meliorate  and 
enrich  it  ;  besides,  by  having  as  much  of  this  work 
performed  now,  as  can  be  conveniently  done,  it  will 
greatly  forward  and  assist  in  spring,  when  you  arc  hur- 
ried with  the  pressure  of  business. 

Should  the  frost  set  in  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  so  as  to  bind  up  the  ground,  and  prevent  your 
trenching,  cart  or  wheel  manure  into  the  different 
quarters,  wherever  it  may  be  wanted. 

Celery,  Endive,  and  Carihions. 

Continue,  during  the  early  part  of  this  month,  to 
blanch  your  celery,  endive,  ami  cardoons,  as  directed 
in  the  preceding  months,  but  when  serere  frosts  come 
on,  they  must  be  preserved  therefrom,  in  the  following 
manner: 

Every  third  row  of  the  celery  may  be  suffered  to 
stand  where   growing,  opening  a  trench  on  each  side 


fermine   which  of  the   claims,  relative  to  eachlof  «v'ery  standing  row,  within  six  inches  thereof,  for 
prize,  shall  be  selected  for  their  definitive  judg-l1  •    l\eccP"°n  °fthe  plants  of  the  other  two  rows,  which 


ment  on  a  future  comparison.     If  it  ha 


to  be  taken  up  carefullv,  with  as  little  in 
ppen  l!ij  possible,  either  to  their  tops  "or  roots,  and  planted  in 
any  case,  that  there  be  no  competition  lor  a ,  those  new  trenches,  in  the  order  they  formerly  stood. 
prize,  but  only  a  single  claim,  the  society  will  When  the  three  rows  are  thus  planted,  earth  them  up 
consider  such  claim,  and  if  the  claim  or  claim 


be  supported   answerably  to  the  views  and  just 
expectations  of  the  society,  the  piize  prop  isetl 

hall  be  decreed. 

XIX.  Every  ordinary  member  shall   on   the 
day  of  his  admission,  and  also  on  the  first  day 

f  every  succeeding  regular  autumnal  meeting, 
pav  to  the  treasurer  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

At  the  close  of  every  regular  autumnal  meet- 
ing, the  treasurer  shall  lay  before  the  society,   a 

istofthc  members,  specifying  those  who  have, 
and  those  who  have  not  paid  their  contributions  : 
and  if  the  contribution  of  any  member  shall  he 
found  more  than  one  year  in  arrears,  after  the 
same  shall  have  become  due  and  payable,  and 
if  the  same  has  been  personally  demanded  of 
him  by  the  treasurer,  or  collector  authorize  I  by 
him  for  the  purpose,  such  member  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  withdrawing  from  the  society,  and 
lie  no  longer  deemed  a  member — and  the  sa.o. 
shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

Any    memb-r  of  the  society  may  withdrai 


L      ,     ,    ,  ,       from  the  same,  by  sending  a  letter  of  resi«riatioi 

JNor   shall  any  person  be  elected  a  member,  f()  tj     secretarv' 
unless  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  vote 


for  his  admission 

XIII.  Whenever  a  new  member  is  elected,  it 
s'.iall   be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  forthwith  to 

notify  him  of  his  election  in  the  following  form  : 
On  the        day  of  18         .}.   Ii.  of 

ivas  fleeted  a  .Member    for  FI  >n 
Member  J  of  the  Jgriculturnl  Society  of  Jilbe- 
marie,  the  Society  inviting  his  assistance 

C.  D.  Secretary. 

XIV.  No  person  elected  as  an  ordinary 
member,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
the  society,  unless  he  shall  hav  subscribed 
these  rules  and  regulations,  and  paid  his 
arrears,  if  any  are  due,   to  the  society. 

XV.  New  members  may  be  nominated  at  anv 
meeting  ;  hu'  all   electi' 


and  oy  paving  up  anv  arrears 
which,  at  the  time,  he  may  owe  the  institution. 

XX.  The  funds  of  the  society  shall  be  appro- 
priated by  a  majority  of  the  members   present, 
at  regular  meetings,  to  the  objects  of  the  insti 
tutiou.  in  such   nanner  as  shall  he  deemed  most 
beneficial,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

XXI.  Donations  may  be  received  by  the  trea- 
surer, to  he  added  to  the  funds  of  the  society. 

XXII.  In  order  to  prevent  imposition,  th. 
secretary  shall  to  each  article  of  ntelligence, 
annfx  the  name  of  the  person  offering  it. 

XXI II.  No  n»w  ruie,  nor  alteration  in  anv 
old  rule  shall  take  plac<  ,  unless  it  be  sa  ictio  .ed 
by  two- thuds  of  the  member-  present  at  tw  , 
successive  stated  meetings  of  the  society. 

XXIV.  The  societv  shall  be  kept  in  order by 


il  members  «  all  be  i  the   rules     hich  are  observed   for  tut  purpose 
at  oue  of  the  stated  meetings  of  the  society.       Iby  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State, 


near  to  the  extremities  of  their  leaves,  and  as  soon  as 
the  frost  conies  on  severe,  in  a  dry  day,  cover  this  wholly 
over  with  a  little  straw,  and  over  this  a  good  coat  of 
earth  If  the  rows  run  east  and  west,  the  suuth  side 
may  easily  be  opened,  to  take  out  the  plants  when 
wanted.     Or, 

Celery  may  be  taken  up  when  dry,  air  it  well,  and 
then  plant  it  in  sand,  in  a  dry  cellar,"  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  directed  for  planting  it  in  the  frames. 

the  beds  of  celery,  which  were  planted,  as  before 
directed,  should  in  Ihe  early  part  of  this  month,  be 
earthed  up  to  within  six  inches  of  the  tops  of  tlie  plants, 
and  as  soon  as  the  hard  frosts  commence,  earth  them  up, 
Ihen  lay  a  covering  of  dry  sand  over  each  row,  rounding 
il  off,  and  after  this,  a  coaling  of  dry  straw.  The  ce- 
lerj  thus  protected,  may  be  taken  up  in  winter  when 
wanted,  unless  the  weather  should  prove  too  severe. 

The  above  work  should  be  performed  in  dry  wea- 
ther, and  when  the  plants  are  perfectly  free  from  wet 
otherwise  they  will  be  very  liable  to  rot. 

Cabbage,  ani  Cauliflower  Plants. 

During  the  continuance  of  mild  weather,  give  your 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants  every  advantage  of 
receiving  free  air,  to  inure  them,  by  degrees,  to  bear 
the  cold,  by  taking  the  glasses  off  eniirelv,  in  the 
warm  part  of  the  day  ;  but  always  be  careful"  to  place 
them  over  the  frames  again,  at  "night,  and  also  in  wet, 
and  cold  weather.  Notwithstanding,  when  the  days 
are  cold,  except  there  is  a  sharp  culling  wind,  the 
glasses  maybe  raised,  in  Ihe  day  time  a  little  behind, 
for  the  admission  of  aw,  but  whenever  severe  frosts 
sol  in,  the  beds  must  be  carefully  covered  at  night, 
and  at  other  times,  when  necessary  to  protect  the 
plants  from  being  frozen. 

Housed  Onion?, 

Dried  onions  should  be  occasionally  examined,  and 
such  as  are  beginning  to  rot,  carefully  taken  awav. 

Preserving     Cabbages  and    ILirecole   for    triii/er  and 

;  i  ing  use. 
Previous  to  the  selling  in  of  the  hard  frost  in  winter 
take   up  your   cabbages   and  savoys,  observing  t    d    it 
in  a  dry  day  ;  turn  their  tops  downwards,  and 
remain  so  for  a  few  hours,  to  drain  off  any  water  llut 
may  be   lodged  between  the  haves  ;  ihen   plam    ti.etn, 
down   to  the  heads  in  a  ridge  of  dry  earth,  in  a  .*  ,nu 
sheltered  place,  clo.-e  to  one  another,  previous!*     it. 
ing  off  their  loose   hanging  leaves.     i;rect  over  them 
a   low,  temporary  shed    to  keep  them  free  fi     n 
let  this  covering  be  apes  a:   both  ends,  :      idmil   >  ie* 
aif       -ety,  in  mild  dry  weather  ,  these  ends  are   lo  be 
icioseil  with  straw,  when  the  wealher  is  very  sevtue, 
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Preserving  Potatoes  and  Turnips. 

Where  there  are  plenty  of  good  warm  cellars,  when 
these  esculents  arc.  taken  out  of  the  ground,  the  tops  of 
the  turneps  cut,  and  both  of  them  as  much  as  possible 
cleared  of  earth,  they  may  be  preserved  through  the  win- 
ter in  warm  dry  cellars,  which  will  afford  an  opportu- 
nity of  picking  and  sorting  them.  Or  they  may  be 
covered  in  the  earth,  hv  choosing  a  dry  sheltered 
spot  of  ground,  and  laying  straw  at  the  bottom,  and 
sides,  as  well  as  covering  the  top  therewith,  and  over 
the  whole  a  sufficient  covering  of  earth,  to  protect  (he 
roots  effectually  from  frosts.  An  opening  may  be 
made  on  the  south  side  of  this  heap,  and  completely 
covered  with  bundles  of  straw,  so  as  to  have  access 
to  the  roots  at  all  times,  when  wanted,  either  for  sale 
or  use. 

Preserving  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beets,  Salsafy,  &c. 

The  best  method  of  preserving  these  plants,  through 
the  winter,  after  they  are  taken  up,  and  the  tops  cut 
off,  is  to  expose  them  for  a  few  hours  to  the  air,  and 
then  pack  them  separately,  in  dry  sand,  in  a  warm 
cellar,  free  from  moisture,  from  whence  they  may  be 
taken,  whenever  wanted. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER. 

DOMESTIC  IND  USTRY...  JVb.   VII. 

Mr.  Skinnek, —  it  is  about  forty  years  since 
an  old  schoolmate  of  mine,  tlien  in  the  vigour  of 
youth,  with  a  young  wife  and  little  money,  pushed 
his  way  into  the  back  woods,  and  began  the  world 
by  cutting  down  trees  and  putting  up  a  log-house. 
Having  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  to  himself,  never  to 
contract  debts  for  any.  thing  except  the  absfdute 
necessaries  of  life  ;  he  purchased  a  breed  mare, 
one  cow,  two  sucking  pigs,  a  couple  ol  sheep,  and 
as  many  fowls,  and  as  these  had  taken  all  the  mo- 
ney he  could  spare,  he  waited  patiently  until  they 
multiplied,  sous  to  stock  his  farm,  lie  laboured 
late  and  early  to  clear  and  cultivate  his  ground,  so 
that  after  the  first  two  years,  he  had  plenty  and  to 
spare.  The  returns  of  whatever  he  had  to  dispose 
of,  were  prudently  laid  out  in  improving  his  farm, 
or  paying  off  the  purchase  money,  as  it  became  due. 
He  afterwards  built  a  good  barn  and  stable,  before 
he  thought  of  exchanging  the  little  log  house  for  a 
stately  stone  dwelling. 

Meantime  his  wife  was  equally  attentive  to  the 
duties  of  her  sphere  and  station.  Her  poultry,  her 
pigs,  her  sheep,  and  her  calves,  experienced  h 
daily  attention,  and  repaid  her  with  interest.  Her 
husband  never  sold  a  pound  of  wool,  bought  nci 
ther  coat  nor  blanket,  nor  experienced  the  want  of 
them,  it  never  entered  her  head  to  barter  twenty 
pounds  of  wool  for  a  yard  of  broad-cloth — a  barrel 
of  flour  for  ten  pounds  of  coffee — nor  thirty  yards 
Ot  home  made  linen  for  a  silk  gown.  The  sparkling 
Alder,  and  unadulterated  essence  of  rye,  were  al 
wavs  ready  on  proper  occasions  ;  and  instead  ol 
the  "enervating  juice  of  Asiatic  weeds,  she  served 
her  guests  and  her  family  with  the  wholesome  and 
flourishing  stores  of  the  spring-house. 

In  this  manner  did  our  prudent  couple  live,  and 
conduct  their  domestic  concerns  for  many  years  ; 
and  though  they  were  not  exempted  from  the  ordi 
nary  disappointments  and  calamities  of  life,  yet 
they  enjoyed  its  comforts  to  a  degree  little  known 
or  felt,  by  many  in  more  splendid  circles  of  society. 
]t  is  now  about  six  years  since  the  companion  of 
ury  youth  went  down  to  his  grave,  and  his  faithful 
partner  soon  followed  him.  She  left  his  only  son, 
(his  daughters  being  long  before  provided  for)  an 
excellent  farm  of  live  hundred  acre-;,  in  a  high 
stale  of  improvement,  with  every  thing  necessary 


for  domestic  comfort  and  independence.  The  son, 
however,  had  imbibed  very  different  maxims  from 
those  of  his  father.  He  loved  money,  but  did  not 
ike  to  work  for  it.  lie  despised  what  he  called 
the  trifling  and  slow  returns  of  daily  industry,  and 
thought  it  much  better  to  become  rich  at  once. 
lie  therefore  united  with  some  others,  who  were 
equally  anxious  for  wealth,  and  they  set  on  foot  u 
project  for  establishing  a  bank,  in  a  neighbouring 
town.  The  object  was  accomplished,  and  the  son 
of  my  old  friend  was  made  a  director.  This  point 
gained,  he  purchased  land  to  the  amount  of  ninety 
thousand  dollars,  and  paid  half  of  it,  by  means  of  (he 
new  bank,  in  full  confidence  that  in  less  than  two 
years  he  would  sell  it  for  double  that  sum.  But  it 
turned  out  otherwise.  Before  two  years  he  could 
not  get  his  own  for  it,  and  the  sheriff  has  lately 
taken  the  liberty  of  selling  it  for  him.  and  also  !!:'■ 
farm  his  father  left  him,  to  pay  the  balance  due  to  the 
bank  ;  and  his  mode  of  becoming  expeditiously 
rich  has  left  him  so  poor,  that  he  has  neither  house 
nor  home  ;  a  thousand  times  worse  oft",  than  his 
father,  the  day  he  cut  down  the  first  tree. 

COGITATIVUS. 


Occasional  ¥rxAi*&cAs. 


On  (he   agricultural  habits  of  the  people  in  the 
loieer  counties  of  Maryland. 

The  following  is  a  familiar  letter  from  a  friend  in  a 
neighbouring  county,  not  designed  for  publication,  but 
it  contains  to  many  good  hint.-,  and  litis  off,  wit!)  so 
much,  liutli,  cot  lain  bad  habits  an  I  prejudices,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  u  holding  up  the  mirror"  to  those 
slaves  of  early  impressions,  who  live  on  without  dar- 
ing to  inquire  whether  some  alterations  may  not  be 
made  for  the  belter.  There  is  nothing  in  the  letter 
to  which  the  writer  need  hesitate  to  attach  his  name  ; 
yet  we  have  so  suppressed  names  and  circumstances, 
that  we  hope  he  will  excuse  us  for  the  liberty  we  have 
taken — we  sincerely  wish,  he  would  favor  \:s  more 
frequently  with  his  reflections,  on  the  agricultural  prac- 
tises of  the  lower  counties,  which  staud  in  need  of  so 
much  reform. — Editor. 

Mr.  Skinner, — You  seem  to  think  that  tobac- 
co may  be  introduced  into  a  rotation  of  crops  with 
great  advantage,  and,  Agricola  says,  that  much 
would  he  gained  by  the  introduction  of  such  a 
mode  of  culture.  This  would  prepare  the  minds 
of  many  for  its  total  abandonment.  The  plantei 
and  the  farmer  are  incompatible.  If  tobacco  is 
raised  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  an  object,  it  will 
interfere  with  every  other  species  of  crop,  and  one 
or  the  other  must  be  neglected.  However,  Vi  r. 
,  of  your  native  county,  is  trying  the  experi- 
ment, and  several  others  of  my  acquaintances,  and 
I  Halter  myself  (hat  1  have  been,  in  some,  small 
ree,  instrumental  in  effecting  this  change  an,, hil 
some  of  them.  Mr.  's  plan  is  clover  succeed- 
ed by  tobacco,  tobacco  by  wheat,  wheat  by  corn, 
and  corn  by  rye,  oats  and  other  small  grain,  which 
will  admit  of  the  sowing  clover.  This  plan,  you  will 
observe,  admits  of  four  fields  and  perhaps  some  lots, 
and,'  after  all,  clover  is  its  foundation  or  base. 
Now,  my  dear  sir,  is  it  not  disgraceful  to  the 
lower  counties  to  be  indebted  annually  to  Pennsyl- 
vania for  their  clover  seed  ?  and  yet  this  is  the  fact. 
Have  not  these  people  sufficient  industry  and  sense 
to  get  out  Iheir  own  clover  seed  ?  V  es.  Cut  at  the 
instant  of  time  when  clover  seed  should  be  got  out, 
tobacco  should  be  housedy  for  it  is  the  peculiar 


jualily  of  this  pernicious  weed,  to  rob  all  other 
crops  of  the  requisite  labour,  and  to  demand  for 
itself  ten  times  as  much  as  any  other  ciop,  thus 
impoverishing  its  cultivator  by  many  mouths.  1 
know,  sir,  that  my  reasoning  will  be  deemed  mad- 
ness, that  those  who  have  dug  and  delved  in  the 
earth  for  half  a  century,  surrounded  by  tobacco 
vorms  and  covered  with  their  slime,  will  never  com- 
prehend me.  I  want  the  farmer  to  be  more  than  a 
mere  raiser  of  grain,  1  wish  him  to  unite  what  he 
now  considers  horticultural  productions,  with  his 
wheat,  and  other  grain,  and  grasses.  From  v, 
is  Baltimore  supplied  with  potatoes,  turnips  and 
onions  ?  From  a  distant  part  of  the  Union,  by  an 
industrious  and  frugal  people.  Vet  all  thus 
be  cultivacld  with  the  plough,  an  assertion  which 
would  startle  a  tobacco  planter,  and  make  him  fan- 
cy the  world  was  turned  upside  down.  A  gentle- 
man in  Anne  Arundel  county  assured  me  some  time 
since,  that  an  acre  of  ground  planted  in  cabbages, 
nad  produced  him  five  hundred  dollars.  Let  the 
planter  look  to  this.  An  acre  of  ground  contains 
5000  cabbages,  so  it  will  of  tobacco,  and  they 
will  sell  (if  lit  for  making  sour  crout,  &c.  now  get- 
ting more  and  more  into  use  for  sea  voyages)  for 
$10  a  hundred.*  But  the  propagator  of  horn 
worms  will  exclaim,  if  we  were  all  to  make  cabbages 
they  would  sell  fur  nothing.  Be  it  so.  But  is 
there  nothing  else  within  his  resell  but  cabbages  ? 
Among  the  multitude  of  esculent  plants,  winch 
Almighty  God  has  bestowed  on  undeserving  man, 
he  may  find  a  variety  to  cultivate,  and  the  Mary- 
land lowlander  may  find  many  he  never  saw,  for 
his  tobacco  has  made  a  forcible  entry  and  detainer 
on  his  premises,  and  completely  ousted  from  pos- 
session the  nobler  plants  which  become  food  for 
man  and  beast. j  The  philosophic  sage  of  Monti- 
cello  has  reasoned  conclusively  on  the  subject.  I 
Have  not  his  jS'oics  on  Virginia  by  me,  nor  time  to 
hunt  it  up,  hut  read  him  on  tobacco  and  be  con- 
vinced. I  will  give  you  two  instances  which  oc- 
curred lately,  among  many  others,  to  prove  its 
"starving  quality, "  as  Arator  calls  it.  A  shot 
time  since  i  was  in  company  with  two  ladies,  fa- 
mous for  sending  each  dainty  variety  to  market. 
Strawbetries  had  been  scarce,  though  wild 
were  as  abundant  as  usual.  I  asked  them  why  tliey 
had  seut  none  to  market,  they  who  formerly  sent 
such  quantities  both  from  the  garden  and  the  field, 
and  was  informed  that  the  high  price  of  tobacco 
had  induced  their  husbands  to  pitch  a  large  crop, 
and  not  a  boy  could  be  spared  to  weed  the  garden, 
ro  gather  them  in  the  field,  or  bring  (hem  to  mar- 
ket.   I  was  afterwards  informed  that  in  the  absence 


*  They  were  sold  in  this  market  this  morning  for 
£5  ;  it  i-  mentioned  lo  gi.e  a  sure  basis  for  calcula- 
tion.— Editor  American  Farmer. 

f  Nothing  was  c\er  more  true— who  has  not  seen  the 
farmer  and  planter  with  several  hundred  acres  of  land. 
and  a  dozen  or  more  of  slaves,  whose  table  was  desti- 
tute of  a  pound  of  good  butter — a  single  nice  polatoe — 
parsnip  or  tomato — who  could  not  treat  a  friend  (o  a 
single  good  apple,  peach,  pear,  or  bottle  j>f  sparkling 
cider — without  a  decent  saddle-horse,  or  even  a  saddle 
for  himself,  his  wife,  or  his  dai  ght<  rs — in  short  as  des- 
titute of  all  those  little  domestic  cpmfdtts  and  con  le- 
niencies, that  serve  to  beguile  anil  sweeten  the  cares 
and  drudgery  of  domestic  life,  as  a  Ciiocktaw  Indian — 
Such  must  ever  be  the  lot  of  tli<"-c  unreflecting,  unen- 
terprising drones  who  shut  their  eyes  against  all  ihe 
ighls  and  iui,  rovements  of  the  age,  in  which  they  live, 
who  vegetate  and  die,  but  nevtr  flourish  ' — Edit.  A.  Ear. 
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01  one  ol  t lie  ladies,  licr  son  had  ploughed  up  the 
strawberry  beds  in  the  garden,  to  prevent  any  in- 
terference with  the  crop.  As  to  the  other  instance 
it  is  of  a  melancholy  nature.  I  had  business  wind, 
occasioned  me  to  call  at  the  house  of  a  planter. 
He  bad  a  fine  little  boy,  an  only  son,  of  twelve 
years  old,  but  this  boy  did  not  go  to  school,  an 
the  planter  father  gave  me  as  a  reason,  that  he  had 
taken  bifn  away,  because  the  school  was  too  far  to 
walk,  and  he  could  not  spare  a  horse  from  the  crop. 
This  was  not  a  poor  man,  but  moderately  wealthy. 
Little  diil  Arator  think  that  while  this  weed  staived 
its  cultivator  and  the  soil,  that  it  starved  the  human 
intellect.  In  Baltimore  there  are  several  extensive 
breweries,  and  I  believe  not  a  regular  hop  garden 
in  the  state,  and  but  little  barley  raised.  You  say 
many  gentlemen  are  beginning  to  write  under  their 
proper  names  ;  mine  could  give  no  reputation  to 
an  agricultural  work  or  essay,  hut  would  subjest 
me  to  the  ridicule  of  those,  who  find  fault  where 
they  cannot  comprehend,  and  denounce  all  schemes 
which  they  have  never  practised. 

P.  S.  From  the  sowing  of  the  tobacco  beds  to  the 
day  of  inspection  is  about  11!  months.  1  may  one  day 
give  you  my  ideas  on  the  cultivation  of  it.  The 
present  mode  is  contrary  to  reason  and  nature, 
and  requires  more  labour  than  is  necessary  by  dou- 
ble. I  shall  also  furnish  you  with  some  other  whim 
whams  of  mine. 


FOR    TT!E    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Oil  the  orsani 


utility  or  inutility  should  he  tested  by  the  mem- 
bers of  some  agricultural  society  :  and  whether 
approved  oforoot,  the  result  should  be  report- 
ed through  the  medium  of  some  agricultural 
paper. 

In  either  case,  the  propriety  of  making  a 
report  is  obvious.  If  the  invention,  or  im- 
provement, should  be  deemed  useless,  the  re- 
port would  have  the  effect  to  supersede  imposi- 
tion  on  the  public.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
should  be  considered  one  which  promised  much 
ultimate  good,  a  favourable  report  would  great- 
ly enhance  its  value,  and  bring  it  at  once  into 
general  use. 

To  each  of  these  societies,  a  gentleman 
should  be  attached,  whose  knowledge  of  chemis- 
try would  enable  him  to  deliver  at  each  meeting 
i)l  the  society,  a  lecture  on  that  department  oT 
physical  science.  .Should  this  he  found  im- 
practicable, the  chemical  works  of  Davy,  Ac- 
cum,  liachet,  and  La  Grange  ought  to  be  pur- 
chased lor  the  use  of  its  members. 

By  this  means  the  great  laboratory  of  nature 
would  be  gradually  opened  to  the  view  of  many, 
who,  perhaps,  know  but  little  of  the  very  inti- 
mate connexion  that  subsists  between  chemistry 
and  agriculture. 

It  would  enable  men  to  reason  on  the  pro- 
perties, and  affinities  of  things,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  chemical  apparatus,  develope 
the  cmses  ol  many  important  phenomena.  It 
is   contended    that    '■  agriculture    can   only   be 
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ledge  of  Ciirmi  !r:,'.  as  connected  with  J]gr: 
culture: — By  Eli  S.   Davis.  Esq. 

Mbeville,  S.  C.  Oct.  13,  1819. 
Mr    Skinner, 

Sir, —  It  is  but  recently  that  I  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  few  numbers  of  (he  American 
Fanner,  with  which  I  am  much  pleased. 

Such  a  paper,  devoted  as  it  appears  to  be,  to 
the  diffusion  of  ti  at  kind  of  knowledge  which  is 
peculiarly  useful  to  the  agriculturist,  cannot 
be  too  universally  patronized. 

Agriculture,  commerce,  ami  manufactures, 
are  generally  viewed  as  having  a  coordinate 
influence  on  the  wealth,  strength,  and  pros- 
perity of  a  nation.  I  am  willing  to  admit  a  co- 
0|  erative  influence,  tut  agriculture  is  precisely 
to  the  oilier  two,  what  the  blond  is  to  the  ani- 
mal system.  Without  agriculture,  the  other 
tv  o  could  no  more  exist,  than  man  could  live 
without  blood.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  pabulum 
vito  of  ail  the  great  and  essential  relations  of 
g  vernment.  I  need  not  go  into  a  logical 
discussion  to  prove  this  fact;  it  is  too  plain  to 
require  illustration.  But  few  of  the  many  \alu- 
able  improvements  in  agriculture  are  known 
here,  and  such  as  are  known,  are  but  partially- 
exercised  to  am  practical  advantage.      \"i  e  de-L, 

pend   measurably  .  jtW?  strength  f\^iUlX^SS^^^S^^ 

our   soil,  without    cal  ing  in  these   inestimable  of  plough  I  hare  ever  seen,  either  lor  seeding  wheal 
aids   with  winch   the  ingenuity    of  man   has  fu  •><;  corn,   or  breaking  land  ;   and  ought  m  be 

nished  us.  btought  into  general  use.     Many  farmers  of  my  ac- 

•lhe  organization    ..I    agrjcultural    Bocietieste'S6-,^11  '°  °bJ?,n  -1?.™*  b-tx  ?le  nLot  able  ta 

l     u  l    b  ,  i-  i     ■      .      nna.  ihcm  in*  your  market.     It  is  said  thai  ihcv  can  be 

should  be  adopted  in  every   county  and  district  hadatNorfolk 

in   the   union.      Besides    exciting  a 

emulation  in  the  farmer,  thej  would  tend  very 

to  the  introouctu  n  ol  iare  and  valuable 


philosopher  ;  for  it  is  chemistr 
which  explains  the  phenomena  of  vegetation, 
germination,  the  growth,  the  ripening,°and  the 
death  of  plants." 

The  greatest  good  rendered  by  Bonaparte  to 
the  French  nation,  was  derived  from  his  patron- 
age and  si  ciulo us  exertions  in  disseminating 
chemical  information  throughout  France;  by 
which  a  new  aspect  and  lustre  was  imparted  to 
the  agricultural  department. 

I  am  convinced  that,  the  absence  of  this 
knowledge  is  one  great  cause  of  the  retardation 

ol  agricultural  improvements  in  this  country 

1  here  is  raised  this  year,  in  this  state,  a  super- 
abundance of  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  peas,  rye 
and  wheat.  The  latter  yielding  from  15  to  30 
bushels  per  acre.  This  must  at  once  refute  (lie 
idea  which  1  find  to  be  prevalent  in  the  north- 
ern states,  that  South  Carolina  is  a  cotton 
state  only,  and  that  its  climate  and  soil  are 
inhospitable  to  the  production  of  small  grain. 

Voui's  respectfully,  KL1  a.  DAVIS. 


,  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

•MP.   Editor. — Through  the    medium  ol  your  useful 
papi  i.  I  wish  to  recommend  a  small 

NEW-tNGLAND  PLOUGH, 
which  I  have  several  times  seen  in  operation  in  tlii. 
county,    tt  is  of  easj  draught,  turns  the  ground  well 


We  hope  our  subscribers  will  not  fail  to  read  atten- 
tively, the  communication  on  the  cultivation  of  arti- 
ficial grasses,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  celebrated  agriculturists  and  statesmen  in 
our  country. 

The  readers  of  this  journal  must  not  expect  to  find  its 
pages  idled  wiih  light  ephemera]  speculations  and 
essays,  cooked  up  to  satisfy  the  ever  craving  appetites 
of  news-mongers  and  politicians.— The  science  of  agri- 
culture is  diliicult— the  very  nature  of  its  operations 
laoonous,  and  enduring  through  the  whole  year  ;  it  is 
to  be  expected  therefore,  that  essays  treating  of  the 
vegetation,  growth  and  management  of  a  single  object 
will  often  be  long  and  tedious.  As  however  the  far- 
mer gets  his  paper  but  once  a  week,  it  will  be  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  get  through  and  rellect  on  all  it  contains 
in  his  leisure  moments  during  that  period — moments 
which  would  otherwise  but  too  often  be  spent  in  total 
idleness,  if  not  thrown  away  in  vicious  pursuits.  Or 
let  him  hand  the  paper  to  be  read  out,  as  the  phrase  is, 
by  his  sons  and  daughters.  And  what  is  more  pleasing 
to  an  uncorruptcd  mind,  than  to  contemplate  the  pic- 
ture of  innocence  and  happiness,  represented  by  the 
honest  husbandman,  siding  with  his  helpmate  after  ihe 
toils  of  the  day  round  Ihe  cheerful  fire,  in  the  midst  of 
a  groupe  of  happy,  healthful  children,  each  of  whom 
reads  alternately  that  which  improves  them,  and  en- 
ables the  father  with  increased  intelligence  and  etrect 
lo  pursue  an  honest  calling,  which  affords  him  the. 
means  of  giviog  them  food  and  raiment,  intellect  and 
moral  character  ? 

Upon  those  who  are,  in  good  earnest,  turning  their 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  exhausted  lands, 
it  cannot  be  too  often  urged  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
in  every  plan  of  improvement,  must  have  in  view  the 
fccumulatim  «f  grass— without  that  both  for  winter  and 
summer  food,  we  cannot  maintain  live  stock — without 
slock  we  cannot  raise  manure.  Having  recorded  Col. 
Taylor's  essay  on  this  subject  as  a  preliminary  step, 
we  shall  go  on  in  future  numbers  to  speak  of  particular- 
kinds  of  grass,  and  amongst  others,  of  one  which  has 
been  very  little  treated  of  in  American  publications  on 
agriculture:  but  which  we  are  persuaded  will  do  well 
in  situations  where  no  other  grass  can  be  produced— 
we  mean  the  Fiorin.  The  zealous  and  learned  Presi- 
dent of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Prince  George's 
county,  has  had  the  kindness  to  loan  the  Editor  "The 
Rules  and  Proceedings  of  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Workington  Agricultural  Society."  Amongst  much 
other  interesting  matter,  we  find  a  letter  from  Doctor 
Richardson  on  Fiorin  Grass,  which  we  shall  copy 
into  the  American  Farmer,  thereby  making  it  in  some 
degree,  more  worthy  of  the  distinguished  and  very 
Haltering  support  it  has  received  from  eminent  citizens 
in  every  slate  in  ihe  union. 


i\  e  are  glad  to  see  that  a  Map  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, so  long  wanting,  is  now  offered  by  Mr.  Lucas, 
who  is  so  well  qualified  to  give  us  a  good  one. 


A  consignment  of  Ihcm  to  Baltimore 
laudable,  next  spring,  would  be  of  public  benefit-— Those  1  allude 
lo  arc  branded  "  li.  lease,  Enlield,  Connecticut.' 
Taibot,  OlI.  =5,   13 1 13.  Abator. 

'J  he  Editor  will  be  thankful  lo  any  of  his  .  onnecti- 


\\e  have  drawn  too  freely  on  the  labours  of  the 
Editor  ol  the  Practical  American  (.ardener,  but  it  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  besides— II  ought 
to  be  among  the  standard  family  books  in  every  house 
in  the  couuu-j. — Price  s.1   85. 


Present  Prices  of  Cviinlnj  Produce  \n  this  Market. 
Actual  sales  of  Red  Wheat— On  Ihe  Sth  iust.  from 
St.  Marys,   at  SI    17— 10th,   from  Virginia,  fl    15  and 

ijl    16— same  clay  from   Caroline  county,  Md,  si    u 

quotation  lor  this  day  jjl  IS  to  fl  I-l.  No  sales  of  white 
Wheat,  itis  usual!)  5  percent,  higher  than  red,  whon 
of  good  quality— Corn,  CO  to  G3  els.— Rye,  6.-;  to  G5 
els— Oats,  45  to  50  els— Tom.  oo,  from  Calvert  coun- 
ty, first  quality,  sold  by  L.  Wilson  on  Tuesday  forSS  and 
§10,  eight  hhds.— Sales  of  yirgmia  tobacco,  this  week 
tor  |8  50— Tar,  scarce  p  — Torpentuje,  soft,  dull  vulo 
*— Do.  Spirits,  of,  -15  cts.— Eosm,  dull  |2— Beans  and 


articles  ol  husbandry  and  hoi  luuhure.       When 
■  -eWinvern,.rW™^ 
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ARTICLES. 
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RETAIL    PRICES 

BEEF,  Northern  mess    - 

bbl. 

n 

No  1.      -        - 

15 

No  2.  - 

13  50 

Bacon,        - 

lb. 

16 

Butler, 

31 

37  1-2 

Coli'ee,  first  quality,    - 

33 

second  do. 

21 

2S 

Cotton,        - 

27 

Twist,  No.  5,             -        - 

55 

No.  6  a  10, 

56 

60 

No.  11  a  20, 

63 

90 

No.  20  a  30, 

90 

1   30 

Chocolate,  No.  I, 

S3 

No.  2,              -        - 

2s 

No.  3,        -        -        - 

25 

Candles,  mould,       - 

3  OX 

20 

22 

dipt,     -        -        -        - 

18 

19 

spermaceti, 

45, scarce 

Cheese,  American,      - 

lb. 

9          10 

Feathers,          - 

60          65 

Fish,  cod,  dry     .-'-■- 

t]tl. 

3  50 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 

obl. 

2  75  retail 

mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 

9 

12 

shad,  trimmed, 

7   75 

7   S7 

Flour,  superfine, 

6  50 

7 

fine,           - 

bb). 

5  50 

6 

middlings, 

4  50 

5 

rye,           .... 

4  a 

4  25 

Flaxseed,  rough,      - 

cask 

none. 

cleaned,        ... 

IU-1, 

do 

Flax,        

lb. 

do 

Hides,  dryed,           ... 

12 

15 

Hogs  lard,            - 

12 

13 

Leather,  soal, 

25 

30 

Molasses,  Havana,       - 

gal. 

62  1-2 

75 

New  Orleans, 

75 

sugar  house, 

1 

Oil,  spermaceti,"           -        .        - 

gal. 

1   50 

POKK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 

bbl. 

18  a 

20 

prime     2d     do. 

16  a 

17 

cargo      3d     do. 

14   a 

15 

Plaster,            ... 

ton 

5 

ground      - 

bbl. 

1    75 

Rice,            - 

ib. 

6 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof 

gal. 

2 

3 

peach,    4th  proof 

1   25 

1   50 

apple,      1st  proof 

75 

Gin,  Holland,         1st  proof 

1   50 

do.                        4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 

50 

60 

Rum,  Jamaica,  - 

1   50 

2 

American,    1st  proof 

75 

Whiskey,               1st  proof 

50 

62  1-2 

Soap,  American,  white, 

Ib. 

18 

20 

do.             brown, 

9 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

19 

brown,         ... 

15  50 

16 

loaf, 

25 

28 

lump,            ... 

lb. 

20 

a   25 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     - 

bu  . 

70 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 

75 

1 

Shot,  all  sizes,    -                 - 

lb. 

12 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

cwt. 

7 

do.       middlings, 

6  50 

Rappahannock, 

5 

5  50 

Kentucky, 

6  50 

7  50 

small  twist,  manufactured, 

lb. 

25 

37 

pound  do.          .        -        - 

50 

75 

TEAS,  liohea,          ... 

63 

Souchong,        .        -        - 

lb. 

15 

a  100 

Hyson  Skin 

75 

a  150 

Young  Hyson, 

1   25 

a  150 

Imperial,      ... 

1    75 

WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

80 

unwashed, 

40 

crossed,  clean, 

65 

unwashed, 

35 

common  country,  clean, 

3' 

unwashei 

25 

skinner's,          .        -        - 

1 

3S 

TOOK  RICHARD'S  ALMANAC. 
The  way  to   wealth,  as  clearly  shown  in  the   Preface  of 
cm    old    Pennsylvania    Almanac,    intilled,    Poor    Richard 
Improved. 

("Concluded  from  pnge  256.J 
'  But  what  madness  must  it  be  to  rim  in  debt  for 
these  superfluities  !  We  are  offered  ty  the  terms  of 
this  sale  six  months  credit  ;  and  that  perlmps  has  in- 
duced some  of  us  to  attend  it  because  we  cannot  spare 
the  ready  money,  and  hope  now  to  be  fine  without  it 
lint  ah  !  think  what  you  do  when  you  run  in  debt: 
you  give  to  another  power  over  your  liberty.  If  you 
cannot  pay  at  the  time,  you  will  be  ashamed  to  see 
your  creditor,  you  will  be  in  fear  when  you  speak  to 
him,  when  you  will  make  poor  pitiful  sneaking  excu- 
ses, and  by  degrees  come  to  lose  your  veracity,  and 
sink  into  base,  downright  lying  ;  for,  "  the  second 
vice  is  lying  ;  ihejirst  is  running  in  debt,"  as  poor 
It'chard  says  ;  and  again  to  the  same  purpose,  "  ly- 
ing rides  upon  debt's  back  ;  whereas  a  free-born  En- 
glishman ought  not  to  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  see  or 

peak  to  any  man  living.  But  poverty  often  deprives  a 
man  of  all  spirit  and  virtue.     "It  is  hard  for  an  empty 

ag  to  stand  upright.  What  would  you  think  of  that 
pnnce,  or  of   that  government,   who   should  issue  an 

diet  forbidding  you  to  dress  like  a  gentleman  or  gen- 
tlewoman, on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  servitude  ? 
Would  you  not  say,  that  you  were  free,  have  a  right 
to  dress  as  you  please,  and  that  such  an  edict  would 
be  a  breach  of  your  privileges,  and  such  a  government 

vrannical .'  And  yet  you  are  about  to  put  yourself  un- 
der  that   tyranny,   when    you    run    in    debt   for  such 

Iress  !  your  creditor  has  authority,  at  his  pleasure, 
to  deprive  you  of  your  liberty,  by  confining  you  in  a.oal 
for  life,  or  by  selling  you  for  a  servant,  if  you  should 
not  be  able  to  pay  him.  When  you  have  got  your  bar- 
gain jou  may,  perhaps,  think  little  of  payment,  but 
as  poor  Richard  says,  "  creditors  have  better  memo- 
ries than  debtors;     cred.tors  are  a  superstitious  sect, 

reat  observers  of  set  days  and  times."  The  day 
comes  round  before  you  are  aware,  and  the  demand  is 
made  before  you  are  prepared  to  satisfy  it  ;  or,  if  you 
bear  your  debt  in  mind,  the  term,  which  at  first  seem- 
ed so  long,  will  as  it  lessons,  appear  extremely  short ; 
time  will  seem  to  have  added  wings  to  his  heels  as 
well  as  his  shoulders.  "  Those  have  a  short  lent, 
who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at  Easter."  At  present, 
perhaps,  you  may  think  yourselves  in  thriv  ngcircum 
stances,  and  that  you  can  bear  a  little  extravagance 
without  inj   ry  ;  but 

'-  lor  age  and  want  save  while  you  may, 
No  muming  sin  lusts  a  \\  hole  day." 

Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain,  but  ever,  while 
you  live,  expense  is  certain  and  constant  ;  and,  "  it 
is  easier  to  build  two  chimneys  than  to  keep  one  in  fu- 
el." as  poor  Richard  says:  so,  "  rather  go  to  bed 
supperless  than  rise  in  debt." 


thoroughly  studied  my  almanacs,  and  digested  all  1  had 
dropt  on  those  topics  during  the  course  of  twenty-five 
years.  The  frequent  mention  he  made  of  me  must 
have  tired  any  one  else  ;  but  my  vanity  was  wonder- 
fully delighted  with  it,  though  I  was  conscious,  that  not 
a  tenth  part  of  the  wisdom  was  my  own,  which  he  as- 
cribed to  me,  but  rather  the  gleanings  that  I  had  made 
of  the  sense  of  all  ages  and  nations.  However.  1  re- 
solved to  be  the  better  for  the  echo  of  it  ;  and,  though 
I  had  at  first  determined  to  buy  stuff  for  a  new  coat  I 
went  avtay,  resolved  to  wear  my  old  one  a  little  longer. 
Reader,  if  thou  wilt  do  the  same,  thy  poofit  will  be  as 
great  as  mine. 

I  am,  as  ever, 

Thine  to  serve  thee, 

RICHARD  SAUNDERS. 


"  Get  what  you  can,  anil  what  you  cet  holtl. 
■Til  die  stom-  that  will  turn  all  )our  lead  into  gold," 

And  when  you  have  got  the  philosopher's  stone,   su 
you  will  no  longer  complain  of  bad  times,   or  the  diffi- 
culty of  pa)  ing  taxes 

IV.  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  and  wis- 
dom :  but,  after  all,  do  not  depend  too  much  upon  your 
own  industry,  and  frugality,  and  prudence,  though  ex 
cellent  things ;  for  they  may  all  be  blasted,  without 
I  he  blessing  of  heaven  ;  "and  therefore  ask  that  blessing 
humbly,  and  be  not  uncharitable  to  those  that  at  pre 
sent  seem  to  want  it,  but  comfort  and  help  them. 
Remember  Job  suffered  and  was  afterwards  pros- 
perous. 

'  And  now,  to  conclude,  "  experience  keeps  a  dear 
school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other,"  as  poor 
Richard  says,  and  scarce  in  that  ;  for,  it  is  true  "  we 
may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct :"  bow- 
ever,  remember  this,  "  they  that  will  not  be  coun- 
selled cannot  be  helped  ;"  and  farther,  that  "  if  you 
will  not  hear  reason  she  will  surely  rap  your  knuckles," 
as  poor  Richard  says.' 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  harangue. 
The  people  heard  it,  and  approved  the  doctrine  ;  and 
immediately  practised  the  contrary  just  as  if  it  had  been 
a  common  sermon,  for  the  auction  opened  and  thej  be- 
gan to  buy  extravagantly.— I  found  ths  good  man  bad 


|CJ=  ADVERTISEMENTS,  which  are,  in  their  na- 
ture and  objects  suited  to  a  paper  of  this  sort,  such  as, 
the  sales  of  land,  seed,  livestock,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, new  inventions,  &c.  &c,  will  be  inserted  once 
only,  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  square,  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance. The  very  extensive  circulation  of  this  paper 
among  landed  men,  throughout  the  United  States, 
makes  it  an  eligible  medium  for  giving  such  public  no- 
tices, and  one  publication  is  as  good  as  forty,  unless 
in  cases  where  the  law  prescribes  a  greater  number  of 
times. 

AND  MAP  OF  MARYLAND. 


JYo.  13S  MARKET-STREET, 

HAS  THIS  DAY  published  on  a  single  sheet,  a  MAP 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  divided  into  counties,  on 
which  is  laid  down  all  the  principal  turnpike  and  other 
roads,  with  their  distances  throughout  the  slate  ;  and 
on  the  same  sheet  a  PLAN  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  ..c- 
cording  to  the  latest  improvements — the  whole  forming 
one  of  the  most  complete  citizens,  strangers,  and 
travellers'  guide  for  (he  town  and  state  ever  published, 
and  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  any  one  that  wishes' 
to  obtain  accurate  information  on  the  subject. 

Price,  plain  jjl  25 

colored  1  50 

Copy  right  secured, 
no.  a         1 

ELK-HID  GE  LAND. 

THE  subscriber  will  sell  220  ACRES  OF  LAND  in 
Elkridge,  adjoining  the  lands  of  Dr.  Allen  Thomas, 
and  separated  from  the  farm  whereon  he  now  resides 
by  the  Columbia  turnpike  road  ;  about  50  acres  thereof 
is  in  wood  ;  the  residue  first  rate  plaster  land,  well 
watered  and  in  an  excellent  neighborhood.  Two  thirds 
of  the  arable  land  are  now  in  clover  ;  the  residue  in 
fall  grain.     For  terms  apply  to 

CHAS.  STERETT  RIDGELY. 
no.  5    1 


PRINTED  EVERT  FRIDAY  AT  $4  PER  ANN. 

FOR  JOHN  S.  SKINNER,  EDITOR, 

At  the  corner  of  Market  and  Belvidere-stnets, 
BALTIMORE, 

By  JOSEPH  ROBINSON. 

Who  does  every  description  of  Book,  Pamphlet  and  Job 

ipiEBFr,3P3Ssr®9 

In  the  best  manner  ami  on  moderatt  to  ms  —  Orders  by  pott, 
icitli  proper  directions,  promptly  attended  to. 
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CuH'waUon  o?  ¥iovn\  Grass, 

By  Dr.  Rickardsox,  D.  D.  Clonfeckle,  Mmj,   Ireland. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  I  have  Hie  honour  of  sub. 
initting  to  the  society  a  paper  on  the  cultivation  of 
Bonn,  by  Dr.  Richardson  : — 

Was  further  corroboration  necessary  to  prove  the 
advantages  likely  to  result  from  the  cultivation  of  this 
valuable  grass,  I  might  adduce  the  testimony  of  the  gen- 
tlemen deputed  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigton,  to  visit  Dr. 
Richardson's  farm.  The  report  of  E.  Doyd,  Esq.  of 
Merlon-Hall,  and  J.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  of  Ardwell,  con 
firm  every  statement  made  by  Dr.  Richardson  ;  and 
place  the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  the  florin,  even 
higher  than  he  has  done.  Mr.  Coyd  in  a  letter  I  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  from  him,  says,  "  1  think  the 
quantity  upon  one  meadow,  was  six  times  as  much  as  I 
ever  saw  upon  the  same  space  of  ground."  Stat-cs  the 
hay  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality;  and  holds  out  the 
most  flattering  hopes  of  its  answering  for  cutting  green 
for  winter  soiling. — Dr.  Richardson's  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions in  bringing  the  cultivation  of  florin  to  the  per- 
fection he  has  done,  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  even  where 
peats  have  been  cut,  will  form  a  new  era  in  agriculture. 
AYhat  the  turnip  does  for  light  soils,  the  florin  will  do 
for  strong. — Manure  is  the  basis  of  all  systems  of  farm- 
ing : — An  acre  of  florin  may  be  estimated  from  5  to  10 
tons,  and  capable  of  making  from  ten  to  twenty  tons  of 
manure,  supposing  it  only  to  double  its  own  weight. 

The  obligations  due  Dr.  Richardson  from  his  county, 
are  GREAT.  No  encomium  in  my  power  to  bestow, 
can  do  him  JUSTICE.  In  offering  to  him  my  warm 
and  grateful  thanKS,  though  they  fail  in  conveying  any 
adequate  idea  of  what  I  conceive  and  feel  to  be  his  due 
for  the  benefit  he  has  rendered  to  agriculture,  will  1 
LruJt.  be  received  as  a  proof  of  the  esteem  and  respect 
I  entertain  for  HIM. 

Sir, 

When  I  was  treated  in  so  kind  and  flattering  a 
manner  at  Workington,  my  gratitude  burst  out  into  a 
promise,  that  1  would  teach  your  most  respectable  so- 
ciety to  convert  the  vorsl  aero  in  Cumberland  (except 
in  extreme  car.es)  into  meadow  that  should  produce 
oc>psof  hay  superior  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  to 
any  now  growing  on  your  very  besi. 

The  flattering  confidence  you  yourself  were  so  good 
oi  to  say  you  placed  in  me,  abated  much  of  the  surprise 
my  extravagant  promise  might  otherwise  have  ex- 
oiled. 

And  in  the  delightful,  and  extensive  tour,  in  which  I 
hail  the  honour  to  accompany  you,  opportunities  were 
perpetually  occurring  of  discussing  the  practicability  of 
reclaiming  varieties  of  ground  mostly  wet  peaty  moo;, 
and  now  in  a  state  completely  unproductive. 

I  believe  I  convinced  you  of  the  practicability  and 
facility  of  converting  every  such  barren  tract,  into  flo- 
rin meadow,  of  great  val  ie,  and  of  ali  descriptions  of 
ground,  Peatv  Moor  is  the  most  rap.dly  brought  into 
profit,  and  at  the  least  expense. 

Happily  too  in  a  course  bf  between  200,  and  300  miles 
through  Cumberland  and  Scotland,  peaty  moor  was  al- 
most the  exclusive  description  of  ali  waste  grounds . 

I  well  recollect  our  discussing  the  subject  as  we  pass- 
ed Solway  Moss,  and  my  pledging  myself  that  I  would 
reclaim  so  much  of  it  as  we  saw  from  the  road,  at  an 
expense  which  should  be  n-payed  by  the  sale  of  two 
crops  of  its  hay  ;  leaving  fokeylr  a  belter  meadow 
than  any  now  in  Cumber  and. 

The  rapidiij     f     i    ch  ie    m  si  understood 

fc\    ;l.c  fil  '(Vict  J    t,  upon  which  i  have  laboured  to 
feting  inuch  attention. 


On  the  20th  of  .\pril,  181  I,  1  began  to  cut  my  turf  on 
ground  less  favourably  circumstanced  than  the  parts 
we  saw  of  Solway  Moss  ;  having  previously  shewn  the 
ground  to  different  persons  explaining  my  intentions, 
and  expectations. 

I  laid  down  this  ground  with  florin,  roots,  and  strings, 
April  01th,  without  soil  or  compost,  manuring  it  only 
with  ashes  burned  contiguous. 

I. ate  in  October,  1  mowed  this  piece  in  the  presence 
of -Sir  James  Stewart  of  Coltness,  of  our  friends  Mr. 
Boyd,  Meiton-Hall,  Mr.  M'c.  Cullneh  of  Ardwell,  with 
other  gentlemen,  and  1  have  their  authority  for  saying, 
that  the  crop  seemed  to  he  trebll  what  they  had  ever 
seen  mowed  from  so  much  ground,  admining  at  the 
same  lime  that  il  was  unfit  for  any  other  culture. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  talk  of  the  quantity  of  such  Moon 
extended  over  the  face  oi  Cumberland,  Westmorland 
Dujifrieshirf.,  and  Galloway,  it  is  a  fact  of  too  much 
notoriety,  and  long  a  subject  of  complaint;  it  is  my 
duty  to  shew  how  these  dreary  and  barren  wastes,  may 
be  made  productive,  how  the  useless  heath  may  be 
made  to  give  place  to  the  most  luxuriant  of  grasses. 

I  shall  commence  with  some  general  maxim  neces- 
sarily to  be  observed  in  the  laying  down  and  cultivation 
of  norm. — First  the  ground  must  be  kept  in  a  medium 
between  wet,  and  dry,  easily  effected  by  frequency  of 
small  drains  ;  shallow  (that  is  12  oi  14  inches,)  where 
drought  is  apprehended,  and  then  they  are  to  be  stop- 
ped by  little  dams,  as  the  dry  season  approaches, — 
deeper  where  the  moor  is  wet,  and  much  water  to  be 
discharged. 

Above  all,  stagnation  of  moisture  is  to  be  guarded 
against,  as  most  injurious  to  vegetation,  but  no  redun- 
dance is  mischievous,  if  of  short  duration  ,  you  must 
remember  the  great  deficiency  of  crop  in  the  moist 
parts  of  the  fiorin  meadow  of  friend  (otherwise  well 
laid  down)  but  in  which  the  drains  were  not  made  91 
frequent  as  I  had  ordered 

The  fact  is  beyond  doubt  ;  but  the  philosophical  prin 
ciples  upon  which  the  injury  of  vegetables  from  torpid 
moisture  depends,  1  never  understood,  until  in  com 
puny  with  you,  1  heard  them  clearly  explained  by  ai 
eminent  Cumberland  personage,  then  our  host,  perhaps 
the  only  scientific  botanist  1  ever  met  with,  who  was 
not  led  astray  by  linnean  folly.  I  need  not  say  I  mean 
that  great  and  valuable  dignitary  of  the  church  the 
bishop  of  Carlisle. 

The  next  general  maxim  to  be  attended  to  in  the  cul 
tivation  of  fiorin,  is  that  this  vegetable  must  have  ex 
elusive  possession  of  the  ground  ;  no  mixture  of  other 
grasses,  nor  a  weed  suffered  to  interfere  with  it,  every 
prior  occupant  must  be  exterminated  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  surface,  every  weed  pulled  up  as  it  appears, 


and  every  other  grass  taken  up  by  the  roots^in  May  and 
Juste  when  they  shew  Iheir  species  by  tin 

Weeding  (and  especially  for  the  firfi  year  is  a 
heavy  task  in  warm  arable  grounds,  and  deep  moist 
bottoms  ;  where  for  want  lof  fall  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
charge the  waters  ;  but  in  barren  moors  to  which  1  am 
particularly  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  our  Cum- 
berland, and  Scotch  friends,  the  fiorin  will  have  no 
competitors  :  these  moors  and  cut  out  moss,  are  the 
cleanest  stiles  of  ground  1  have  cultivated  fiorin  upon, 
and  I  must  add,  have  produced  crops  of  tho  greatest 
luxuriance. 

The  wet  Moors,  are  much  more  favourable  a  soil  for 
fiorin,  th  n  the  more  Spongy  fibruhs  Peat  Moss  ;  the 
latter  must  be  consolidated  by  an  admixture  of  firmer 
earth,  while  the  moory  soil  is  sufficiently  solid  of  itself, 
..id  »o  rich  as  to  give  tolerable  crops  without  any 
manure  ;  but  where  ashes  are  so  easily  acquired,  who 
would  decline  to  procure  on  light  terms,  a  manure 
which  we  know  forces  fiorin  luxuriance  to  a  maxim  m  ' 
ben  preparing  tbe  moory  ground  for  a  crop  of 
norm,  it  must  be  made  level,  and  complete],*  raw,  every 
vegetable  exterminated,  and  it  must  be  opened,  or 
loosencdj  to  the  depth  of  at  least  ten  inches. 


!     I  may  be  asked,  why  prepare  the  soil  to  such  depth, 
■for   a  vegetable,   whose  roofs   scarcely  penetrate  one, 
■  inch;  1  confess  the  superior  luxuriance   of  fiorin   in 
j  deep  soils,  has  often  embarrassed  me  ;  you  first  solved 
| the  difficulty  to  me,   by  satisfying  me  that  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  earth  was  a  most  powerful  agent,  and  stimu- 
lator of  vegetation,  of  course  where  the  earth  was  hard 
bound  up,  immediately  beneath  the  roots,  evaporation 
was  impossible  and  that  powerful  stimulus  intercepted. 

How  clearly  did  our  [scientific  host  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Landaff  explain  this  new  principle  of  nature 
discovered  by  himself  ? 

In  the  preparation  of  our  ground  for  fiorin  we  must 
avail  ourselves  of  this  principle,  without  losing  sight  of 
the  peculiarity  of  our  vegetable,  whose  roots  penetrate 
so  short  a  way  into  the  ground  ; — on  the  former  ac- 
count we  must  till  peep  ;  and  on  the  latter  we  must 
keep  our  manure  better  up  lo  the  surface,  than  in  the 
culture  of  any  other  vegetable. 

The  Scotch  and  English  understand  every  species  of 
tillage  so  much  better  than  we  do,  that  1  shall  not  pre- 
sume fo  discuss  practices  with  them,  1  shall  confine 
myself  to  principles. 

When  told  paring,  and  burning,  must  be  an  admira- 
ble stile  of  preparation  for  fiorin,  I  reply  are  you  sure 
you  fill  deep  enough  ?  and  that  your  plough  does  not 
bury  your  ashes  ?  Below  the  roots  of  the  vegetable  you 
wish  them  to  stimulate  into  action  ? 

With  a  view  to  the  latter  object,  my  process  is  as  fol- 
lows— having  tilled  the  ground  to  the  proper  depth,  in 
the  easiest  manner  its  circumstances  will  admit ;  I 
spread  half  my  manure,  be  it  ashes  or  compost,  over 
the  level  surface,  and  then  with  a  harrow  if  it  will  bear 
it,  if  not  with  a  spade,  paint  in  and  mix  this  manure 
with  the  upper  soil,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  half, 
thus  enriching  the  Matrix,  to  be  occupied  by  the  roots 
of  the  vegetables. 

I  then  scatter  my  fiorin  strings  (no  matter  whether 
cut  or  not  on  the  surface,  and  spread  the  remainder  of 
my  manure  ovtr  them,  to  which  if  not  sufficient  to 
neably  cover  them,  I  add  as  much  of  the  surface  soil  as 
is  necessary  ;  the  business  is  now  done,  protection 
from  external  trespassers,  and  rival  weeds,  and  grasses 
within,  alone  remain. 

Before  1  proceed  to  detail  the  mode  of  saving  the  crop 
when  ripe,  and  to  name  the  period  at  which  1  recom- 
mend fiorin  meadows  to  be  mowed,  I  must  state  the 
probable  value  of  the  crop,  that  by  the  promise  of  enor- 
mous quantity  1  may  rouse  attention  to  the  measures  I 
recommend  which  might  not  be  encountered  under 
moderate  expectations. 

You,  sir,  with  probably  the  same  feeling,  having  satis- 
fied yourself  of  the  immensity  of  fiorin  produce,  by  ex- 
amining and  weighing  the  luxuriant  fiorin  crops  of  your 
friend  Genl.  Dirom,  at  Annw  ;  and  wishing  to  impress 
the  same  conviction  upon  others  wrote  to  me  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  amount  of  an  acre  of  liorin,  both  fresh 
mowed,  aud  completely  dry  for  storage. 

I  rejoiced  at  the  call,  and  though  I  had  in  three 
former  seasons  ascertained  by  unexceptionable  wit- 
nesses the  amount  of  an  English  acre  of  dry  hay,  to  bo 
six,  seven,  and  eight  tons  ;  I  repeated  the  same  trial, 
and  mowed  on  September  16th,  the  twentieth  part  of 
an  acre. 

To  the  weight  when  fresh  cut  I  annex  little  impor- 
tance, circumstances  must  vary  it  so  much,  but.  the 
weight  of  the  hay  when  dry,  and  fit  for  house  or  rick  is 
the.  test  ; 

As  1  was  setting  out  to  Workington  I  was  obliged  to 
commit  the  charge  of  weinning  -when  dry )  to  a  inilita- 
v  friend,  high  m  rank  ;  his  report  reached  us  at  i)nm- 
[ries,  and  with  ihe  other  authentic  documents  on  the 
object,  is  deposited  among  the  re  irdsof  tho  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  the  stewaitry  of  iirkcudbright  ;  they 
established  the  neight  of  the  crop  mowed  by  your  de- 
to  eveced  eight  tons  and  one  q  larter,  to  the  En- 
glish acre,   when  perfectly  dry  t  my  friend's  phrase}: 
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This  is  the  CouiC-  '■'••'•<■  ciio  Immense  amount  of  florin 
£*.»=  .-iiiSbcen  esiabli^hcd  in  as  many  separate  sea- 
i'oiis.  —  The  great  (Inference  in  value  of  the  crops  of 
dot-in,  and  other  grasses,  (the  latter  seldom  far  exceed- 


bands  of  oar  sheaves  of  corn  in  a  bad  harvest,  all  ve- 
getate. 

The  next  remarkable  property  by  which  florin  dif- 
fers from  common  grass,  is  the  uninterrupted  vegeta 


ing   two  tons  ;)v  ill  I   expect  secure  attention  to ray  Uion  of  these  stolones,  which  never  stop  lengtheniug 
statement  of  th'6 natural  history  of  the  two  descriptions  their  string  ;  that  is  to  increase,  the  quantity  of  their 


(iiorin  and  common  grassj  with  the  essential  tii3isrouce 
between  them,  upon  which  such  opposite  results  de- 
pend. 

Every  variety  of  grass  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  used  to  make  hay,  gives  us  two  different  produc- 
tions, the  leaf  and  the  stalk  (esmus)  ;  this  latter  con- 
tains the  whole  seminal  apparatus,  is  the  part  we  pre- 
serve as  hay,  comes  to  its  perfection  in  its  infloreseuce, 
and  should  be  mowed  then,  or  very  shortly  after. 

But  in  all  our  grasses  hitherto  saved  for  hay,  as  with 
most  other  vegetables,  the  life  is  n.Ui  solubly  connected 
with  the  root,  so  that  the  produce  i.  lien  severed  be- 
comes dead  inanimate  matter,  and  like  all  other  vege- 
tal .iid  animal  substances,  when  deprived  of  life  has- 
tens to  putrefaction  through  the  usual  process  of  fer- 
mentation. 

\\  hen  then  we  wish  to  preserve  this  substance  for 
use,  our  process  is  obvious  ;  we  give  it  a,  much  surface 
as  ive  can,  exposingitboth  to  sun,  and  wind,  to  evapor- 
ate, not  only  the  atmospheric  moisture  it  may  have  ae 
quired  from  rain,  and  by  which  fermentation  is  en- 
couraged ;  but  also  ils  own  crude,  aqueous  juices, 
which  stimulate  to  fermentation  still  mote. 

When  by  stirring,  and  exposure  for  a  sufficient  time, 
we  get  iutirely  rid  of  the  former,  and  as  much  of  the 
latter  as  we  consider  dangerous  ;  we  venture  to  ac- 
cumulate for  store  and  call  it  hay. 

Such  are  the  principles,  and  the  practice  founded 
upon  them,  by  which  we  have  hilherto  been  used  to 
convert  eur  grassy  produce  into  winter  provender. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  vegetable  substance  which 
1  have  brought  forward  into  notice  and  recommend  to 
be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  hay,  vie  at  present 
use,  as  possessing  infinite  advantage  over  it,  and  pro- 
ductive cf  the  greatest  benefit,  to  the  consumer,  to  the 
landholder,  and  above  all  to  the  state  itself. 

1  have  said  that  the  only  produce  of  the  grasses  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  is  the  stalk,  and  leaf.  Na- 
ture endows  the  agbostis  stoi.okikeuu  (our  florin)  with 
*  Ihird  species  of  produce,  different  from,  and  totally 
unlike  the  former;  in  its  periods  of  growl  h  ;— in  its 
habits— and  still  more  in  its  valuable  properties. 

This  gross  producing  leaves,  stalks,  and  seed,  like 
the  rest  of  its  tribe,  as  Jn  e  is  advanced  begins  to  ex 
Mbit  its  own  characteristic  marks,  and  to  project 
shoots,  which  creeping  along  the  ground,  and  vegetal 
ing  without  interruption,  acquire  gnat  length,  and 
from  their  number  and  leigih  accumulate  into  a 
fleece,  or  mass  ol  grass,  far  superior  in  quantity  to 
any  crop  ever  produced  by  any  other  of  the  grass} 
tribe 

1  first  brought  serious  attention  on  this  after  pro- 
duce of  the  JSgrotis  s'.olouifera,  these  long  strings,  by 
botan.Ms  called  Stoloxus  ;  and  neglecting  the  leaves 
and  stalks;  collected  and  saved  by  itself  for  use,  this 
new  vegetable  material,  ami  with  great  diligence  in- 
vestigated its  natur.,  ana  traced  the  singular  proper 
ties  by  which  it  d.fivrs  so  essentially  from  the  pro 
duce  of  all  other  grasses. 

The  first  and  mrst  important  is  that  in  these  S'. o 
lones  the  princ.pl-.-  of  vegetable  life,  independent  of. 
and  unconnected,  witli  the  root,  as  in  the  others,  per- 
vades the  whole  stain,  or  string,  animates  all  its  parts 
equally  and  undisturbed  by  the  scythe,  pervades  tin 
civ,  and  even  housed  hay,  for  many  months. 

J  have  elsewhere  stated  the  pains   General  Trot 
TER  and  I  took  to  ascertain  this  point,    bringing  fron 
the  cock  in  the  field,   and  at  the  same  tune  from  Bit 
f.     -lo!.,    florin    strings,   and  trying  them  in  my   hot 
ho  -e.  where  the,  always  vegetated  j— from  December 
to    the  beginning  of  Mays    then  the  principle  of  l.f 
teemed  lobe  extinguished  ;  and  now  the  same  little 
•oek  which  had  braved  the  winter  rains,  began  to  fust, 
and  with  the   first  June  rams  rotted,  and  was  thrown 
to  the  dunghill. 
-  This  retention  of  the  principle  of  life,  discovers  it- 
g,  [j    n   pi   ct  ce     without  the  trouble  of  experiment 
|br  when  (Hirtr«nrr>cock  .  or  shake-cocks,  stand  long 


produce ;  the  eye  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  luxu 
riant  growth  of  every  florin  acre  I  have  standing 
through  this  wet  November  ;  and  two  years  ago  I  was 
able  to  ascertain  that  the  stolones  were  vegetating 
..nd  lengthening  through  February,  and  an  unusually 
deep  snow,  and  m  severe  frost. 

This  perpetual  vegetation  from  the  middle  of  June, 
should  reconcile  sceptics  to  the  immense  difference 
between  florin  crops  and  those  of  common  hay,  when 
hey  know,  that  the  period  ill  which  the  grasses  that 
form  the  latter,  vegetate  with  strength,  and  incre;  se 
their  quantity,  rarely  exceeds  seven  weeks. 

From  tlie  time  the  crops  of  common  grass  attain 
their  perfection,  they  begin  to  fall  off,  the  stalks  be- 
come lignious,  the  leaves  collapse,  and  rot :  here  the 
farmer  has  no  option  ;  he  must  mow  his  hay  crop  when 
ripe. 

With  florin  the  case  is  quite  different,  for  consist 
ing  of  animated  Stolones,  which  never  abate  in  quali- 
ty, the  crops  may  be  mowed,  and  afford  excellent  hay 
.roni  the  beginning  of  September,  to  the  end  of  April ; 
nd  in  every  »veek  in  that  period,  1  have  mowed  florin 
of  the  same  quality,  and  saved  it  with  ease 

But  though  this  strange  measure  succeeds  in  small 
quantities,  I  do  not  say  it  would  suit  practice  in  a 
great  i.eale;  besides,  we  require  to  have  our  winter 
provisions  ready  for  use  when  wanted. 

When  then  should  florin  crops  he  mowed  ?  that  is, 
how  long  can  We  venture  to  avail  ourselves  of  then- 
increase  of  quantity,  without  exposing  ousclves  to  the 
danger  of  having  more  green  liny  on  our  hands  than 
we  can  manage  in  the  short  days  and  rainy  weather, 
we  have  reason  to  expect  ? 

1  reply,  through  the  wAe'e  month  of  October  if  the 
crop  be  large,  and  the  latter  half,  if  it  be  moderate, 
or  small ; — as  in  the  making  of  this  florin  into  hay, 
much  of  it  must  be  thrown  into  November,  a  season 
in  which  the  hay,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  cull 
scarcely  be  saved ;  the  prudence  of  so  late  mowing 
has  been  questioned. 

Hut  here  the  principle  of  life  peculiar  to  florin  sto- 
lones, conies  into  our  ail,  and  enables  us  to  save  the 
hay  composed  of  them,  with  more  ease,  and  certainly, 
ihan  common  hay  is  saved  in  summer. 

Eminent  philosophers  (as  1  have  stated  elsewhere) 
prove  that  tlie  principle  of  life,  irresistibly  counteracts 
boili,  putrefaction,  and  evaporation';  hence  tost,  that 
so  much  contributes  to  rot  common  hay,  is  to  florin 
quite  innocent  ;  Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswinlon,  and  I  se- 
parately, made  the  experiment  ;  he  steeped  some,  of 
Ins  Iiorin  eleven  days,  and  I  sunk  mine  at  the  bottom 
of  my  pond  for  thirteen,  neither  of  these  parcels  sus- 
tained the  slightest  injury,  nor  when  again  dried,  was 
the  predilection  of  cattle  for  them  in  the  least  abated. 

1  had  small  lap  cocks  perhaps  twelve  pounds  weight, 
which  stood  in  my  field  neglected,  and  untouched  for 
four  iuonth»«L\st  winter,  the  wettest  season  remember- 
ed, yet  thev^id  not  sustain  any  damage,  and  for  four 
years  past  1  have  had  hay  in  the  common  course  of 
making,  in  the  field,  every  day  from  October  1st.  to 
March,  and  numbers  coming  to  witness  the  strange 
process. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  to  recommend  such 
extremes,  it  is  the  duty  of  lhe  experimentalist  to  try 
bower*  to  the  utmost;  while  the  cautious  practical 
farmer,  avails  himself  of  his  experience  exactly  so  far 
as  is  prudent  and  no  farther. 

I  recommend  fionn  hay  to  be  mowed  in  October  a 
period  so  lale,  as  to  give  good  time  for  the  stolones 
to  lengthen,  yet  sufficiently  early  to  save  the  crop 
with  e  ISO,  and  to  have   it  rexdy  for  use  when  wanted 

1  proceed  as  follows  ;  I  shake  out  my  sward  the  da) 
it  is  mowed  and  roll  it  up  into  l-.p  cocks,  damp  as  it 
may  be  ;—  1  am  not  afraid  of  atmospheric  water,  while 
in  the  field,  but  my  great  object  is  to  get  rid  of  it. 
ihat  I  may  be  able  to  accumulate,  as  notwithstanding 
it.seplic  powers  of  florin,  a  quantity  pressed  to- 


la .itMiHcid  ehe  ropes  that  hotel  them  tight,   l»ke  the,  6'etlier,  and  stored  yet,  would  certainly  spoil 


ly  lap  cocks  remain  untouched  for  a  week,  1  then 
seize  the  first  dry  moment,  go  round  them,  turn  the 
damp  side  to  the  wind,  and  gently  raising  them  up  so 
as  to  loosen  them  that  the  air  may  penetrate,  an  hour 
afterwards,  1  go  round  them  again  and  turn  them 
over  with  the  point  of  a  stick,  exposing  their  basis  to 
the  wind 

In  another  hour,  1  go  round  them  again,  tighten 
them  up,  make  the  base  as  narrow  as  I  can,  and  keep 
any  hay  that  may  be  Wet  on   the  top. 

When  they  have  stood  another  week,  I  repeat  the 
same  process,  never  breaking  up  a  lap  cock. 

After  three  or  four  days,  I  put  them  into  shake  cock', 
that  is,  1  accumulate  as  many  together  as  can  be  heap- 
ed up  without  treading,  and  hold  them  tight  by  a 
rope  or  two. 

When  they  shall  have  stood  thus  for  a  week  the 
hay  is  quite  fit  for  use  but  as  the  quantity  niobabiy 
far  exceeds  the  immediate  riemat.d,  it  will  be  pru- 
eleut  to  accumulate  these  into  common  tramp-cocks  of 
13  or  1  hundred  weight,  which  may  stand  in  the  fields 
through  the  Winter,  ready  for  use  as  wanted. 

1  shall  he  told  these  cocks  will  be  spoiled  by  the 
severity  of  winter  weather,  no  doubt  common  hay 
would,  but  the  animation  of  the  material  of  which 
their  surface  is  composed,  protects  florin  both  from 
putrefaction,  and  evaporation;  and  we  find  the-  whole 
mass  equally  fit  for  use,  when  in  tramp-cocks  of  com- 
mon hay,  much  of  the  outside  coating,  must  be  thrown, 
away,  spoiled,  and  rotted  by  long  exposure. 

I  proceed  now  to  another  description  of  ground,  still 
more  favourable  to  florin  culture,  and  more  >  xtensive 
at  least  in  Scotland  3nd  Ireland,     -wet  peaty  mountain. 

I  say  more  favourable,  because  the  declivities  make 
drainage  a  matter  of  great  facility  ;  and  the  skirts, 
t  the  mountains  where  improvement  will  necessarily 
commence,  must  be  ail  capable  of  irrigation  from  the 
commanding  upper  rills  ;  and  of  all  grasses  fiorin  is 
most  improved  by  irrigation. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  agricultural  society  of  the 

stewartry  of  K  rkcudbriglit,  (copies  of  which  were  in 

o   flattering  a  manner  presented  to  you,  and   to  me) 

I   find  a  very  intelligent  memoir  by   one  of  their  vice 

Presidents,  Mr.  Mere. 

This  gentleman  dividing  his  country  into  three  dis-e 
tricts  determined  by  their  respective  elevations  ;  of 
the  highest,  or  mountain  district  says  "  But  the  great- 
er part  of  the  (mountain)  moors  must  be  limited  to 
the  breeding  of  sheep,  and  young  cattle,  and  of  graz- 
ing- highland  cattle;  wani  of  tillasre  and  meadow 
ground,  and  consequently  of  fodder  limits  greatly  the 
breeding  of  cattle  " 

What  will  Mr  Mcnr.  say  to  the  introduction  of  a 
stile  of  culture  into  his  mountain  vioors,  to  which  it 
has  beer,  objected  that  the  immense  quantities  of  hay 
it  woulni  produce,  could  not  find  a  vent. 

The  objection  was  made  to  Mr.  Miller  of  Dahiein-' 
ton  who  was  prep. ring  for  florin,  tracts  of  mountain 
moor  to  an  extent  I  dare  not  mention  ;  he  was  asked 
how  will  you  dispose  of  the  hay?  my  good  old  friend 
replied,   I  shall  send  it  to  market  on  its  legs. 

It  will  be  doubted,  that  florin  wdl  vegetate  in  al- 
rixE  climates,  where  other  culture  is  given  up  asdes-' 
perate.  I  reply  that  whole  a  Vegetable  thrives  sponta- 
neously it  may  also  be  cultivated. 

That  this  hardy  grass  does  grow  spontaneous,   on! 
our  highest,  mountains,    is  a  question  of  fact,  for  the 
truth  cf  which  you  heard  me  call  for  the  testimony  of 
the  noble  President  of  the  society  of  the  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright. 

1  addressed  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  in  his  chair,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  not,  nt  my  request,  gone  to  the 
summit  of  Knochlaid  Mountain  to  look  for  fiorin,  and 
if  he-had  not  found  it  there  in  abundance  ?  The  height 
above  the  sea  is  ItioO  feet. 

1  was  then  speculating  &  priori  ;  but  now  the  fact 
is  established  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  florin  I  plant- 
ed far  up  on  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn's  .Mountain,  and 
still  more  by  the  extensive  meadow  hod  down  yet 
.  gher  on  the  Marquis  of  Hertford's  wet  and  peijjy' 
mountain  above  BuLrasr. 

£  To  be  continued. 
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Treatise  on  8mutmW\\cat. 

THE   EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD 

Uia  ordered,  that  Copies  of  the folloieine;  Extract  from  the  Farmer's  Journ- 
al, shotddhc  dislri/jti/cdfi'non.rst  1/ieTenan'ry  on  His  Lori/M'/i'y  Esfntt: 
And  .houtd  ihetj  have  any  Communkationa  tomakctmtheSubjt  t,  thty 
indtfms their  Letters  to  Mr.  BLtKIE,  atvien  '  n  Act 
tothe  EARL  of  CHESTERFIELD,  at  Dradliy  Hail,  near  Bvrtan-upan- 
Trent. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE    FARMER'S  JOURNAL    OF     THE 

i2J     >F  SKPTEMBER,    1811. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Journal, 

Sir, — I  Venture  lo  address  you  on  a  subject  interest- 
Dig  to  mo-l  Agriculturists,  and  I  may  say  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Community  at  large,  viz.  the  disease  in 
Wheat  culled  Smut,  Bunts,  Blabs,  &c.  Should  you 
think  the  following  observations  worthy  of  a  place  in 
your  Journal,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  them 
tor  that  purpose. 

As  the  Wheat  seed-time  is  now  approaching,  I  consi- 
der it  a  matter  of  great  importance,  that  every  fanner 


tern,  and  of  course  cautious  in  guarding  against  infec- 
tion ;  yet  1  do  not  advise  him  to  trust  to  caution  alone 
as  a  safe  preventive  ;  for,  as  I  have  before  observed 
the  infection  is  frequently  conveyed  in  the  most  insidi- 
ous manner,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  lo  be  sufii 
eicntly  guarded  against  it,  without  the  aid  of  washes, 
styptics,  ivc.  Sua.,  and  1  strongly  recommend  a  prope 
attention  to  their  application  in  the  manner  hereafter 
treated  of. 

II  has  long  been  an  established  practice  amoDgsl  in 
telligcnt  and  unprejudiced  farmers, to  be  very  careful, 
not  only  in  the  selection  of  Wheat  for  seed,  but  also  in 
attending  to  well  washing,  brining,  steeping,  or  other- 
wise preparing  [he  seed,  for  its  being  deposited  in  the 
ground,  being  sati-fied  from  perhaps  dear-bought  expe- 
rience, that  on  the  proper  execution  of  the  process  of 
pickling,  depends  their  safety  against  the  probability  of 
In.  ring  Smut  amongst  their  fallowing  Wheat  crops. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  still  remain  a  few  pretended 
Agriculturists,  perversely  and  obstinately  attached  lo 
opinions  they  have  formed  on  the  nature  of  the  disease, 


sho.ii  i  use  proper  precautions  against  the  probability  such  as— thai  it  is  occasioned   by  the  slate  of  the  wea 


of  hi-  having  any  portion  of  Smut  amongst  his  Wheat 
crops,  in  the  produce  of  the  following  year. 

I  am  aware  that  many  Agriculturists  will  think  it 
presumptuous  in  me  (so  litlle  qualified)  to  attempt  to 
■give  information  or  instruction  on  the  subjects  ;  others 
will  scoifand  say,  there  is  nothing  new  advanced,  and 
that  they  have  long  been  fully  acquainted  with  both  the 
theory  and  the  practice. 

But  as  my  views  are  purely  disinterested,  and  I  will 
even  say,  patriotic,  1  shall  not  be  deterred  from  ven'.ur- 


ther, — by  the  situation  of  the  land — by  the  nature  of 
the  soil — and  by  various  other  causes,  equally  errone- 
ous and  absurd.  To  such  men  I  strongly  recommend 
to  try  the  effect  of  innoculation,  in  the  simple  manner 
I  have  before  described. 

Another  class  of  farmers  arc  convinced  by  expe- 
rience, that  smutted  seed  will  prod  ice  smutted  crops, 
and  ..re  therefore  more  c  rcful  in  the  selection  of 
Wheat  for  seed,  which  they  frequently  sow  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  is  bought;  consequently,  not  unfre- 


ling  it  over  with  stale  chamber-ley,  and  afterwards 
dusting  it  over  with  quick  lime  ;  but  this  method,  al- 
though much  cheaper  ;  is  not  so  adviseable  as  the  for- 
mer :  because,  by  the  latter  method,  the  operation  is 
frequently  not  preformed  effectually,  there  being  much 
danger  of  the  seed  being  inj  f  ;vC' 

chamber-ley.  So  also  the  Wheal  picked  i  i  • 
ner  must  be  sown  immediately  after  it  is  d.-c  sr-d,  he 
the  state  of  the  weather  what  it  may  ;  for  if  kept  out  of 
the  ground  for  a  time  it  would  be  perished,  thai  is,  i'6 
.  Bgolalivo  powers  wo.ild  be  destroyed;  where:!.,  by 
the  formal  method  no  such  danger  is  to  be  apprehend'" 
ed,  and  is  therefore  to  be  particularly  recommended 
where  drill  husbandry  is  practised  ;  as  the  seed  m^y 
remain  with  safely  till  it  is  quite  dry,  before  it  is  so.  >~\ 
trhich  will  prevent  its  clogging  in  the  seed-cups,  it  be- 
ing liable  to  do  so,  if  sown  when  wet. 

.Many  other  methods  of  preparing  seed  Wheat  are 
practised,  and  mauy  ridiculous  nostrums  are  made  use 
of  for  that  purpose,  one  of  which  cannot  he  ton  severe- 
ly reprobated,  that  is,  the  use  of  solutions  of  arsenic,  a 
very  dangerous  expedient  and  ought  to  be  discontinued. 

I  shall  now,  Sir,  commit  the  foregoing  observations 
into  your  hands,  leaving  it  lo  your  discretion  lo  make 
such  use  of  them  as  you  may  think  proper.  1  subscribe 
myself, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

FRANCIS  BI.AIKI& 

Bradbij  Hall,  near  Burton  iifnn-Tienl,  slug  21th,  1S11. 


ing  to  communicate  my  ideas  on  this  very  important! quently  disappointed  in  the  prod  ice,  no',  being  aware 
subject;  being  in  hope  that  (should  you  deem  the  I  of  the  infeciious  nature  of  the  disease;  or  that  even 
trralise  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Journal)  it  may  at-lhighly  infected  seed  may  be  (by  the  proper  use  of  ap 
tract  the  eye  and  command  the  attention  of  some  far-  plications)  made  lo  produce  clean  crops.  Such,  how 
mers  of  different  de-crip'ions  from  those  1  have  before  ever,  is  the  fact. 

me  .lioned.  Should  that  be  the  case,  I  shall  feel  satis-[  On  some  farms,  the  occupiers  take  little  or  no  trou 
tied,  and  fully  compensated  in  the  hope,  that  the  coun-|ble  about  preparing  the  Wheat  seed,  but  continue  to 
try     vill   be  ultimately    benefitted  by  a  more  general  sow  the  same  produce,  without  change,  for  a  number  of 

years  in  succession,  yet  are  never  troubled  with  Smut 
Such  instances  are   iu   corroboration  of  my  assertion 


adoption  of  the  rules  here  laid  down 

As  an  introduction,  I  shall  first  state,  that  being  fully 
convinced,  by  a  series  of  experiments  made  upon  this 
far. ii  (Bra  bv,  in  Ihe  county  of  Derby,)  carried  on  un- 
der the  patronage  of  ihe  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  (whom 
I  h  i  vr  die  honour  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  Bailiff,)  I 
ha>  e  no  hestation  m  stating  my  opinion  to  be,  that  the 
Soi  i<  in  .Vhcat  is  a  contagious  disease,  the  nature  of 
wheh  being  foreign  to  the  pursuits  of  the  practical  Far- 
mer, can  be  be-t  explained  by  the  Naturalist,  it  is  suf- 
ficienl  for  ihe  Agriculturist  to  be  convinced  that  (he 
disease  is  highly  infectious,  and  that  it  is,  in  many  in- 
•  slances,  but  too  easily  communicated  to  the  seed,  in 
which  stale  the  inoculation  is  effected. 

To  prove  the  foregoing  assertion,  any  person  having 
i<  i  its.  may  try  the  effect  of  innoculation  on  a  small 
scale  by  means  of  the  following  simple  process.  Take 
a  fe.v  liandsfull  of  perfectly  clean  Wheat,  wash  it  well 
in  pure  water,  and  on  some  spot  in  the  farm-garden, 
or  ther  convenient  place,  sow  one  half  of  the  Wheat 
in  it-  clean  washed  state  ;  then  take  a  portion  of  the 
line  black  dust  of  Smut,  and  with  it  innoculale  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  washed  Wheat.  This  may  be  done 
b  'ling  the  smut  dust  and  washed  Wheat  together 
ini  i  a  small  bag,  and  shaking  them  well.  Let  ihe 
\  lead  remain  in  ihe  bag  a  day  or  two,  or  more,  till  it 
is  dry,  and  afterwards  sow  it  on  a  convenient  spot  of 
g.  Mud,  at  a  distance  from  the  other  part  previously 
so ,vn.  The  result  will  certainly  prove  satisfactory  by 
Jthe  produce  in  the  following  season. 

When  a  farmer  becomes  convinced  of  the  infectious 
nature  of  the  disease,  the  most  desirable  purpose  has 
hi  i  rifected,  for  he  will  ever  after  be  careful  to  avoid 
infection. 

'Iliedisea-e  i9  frequently  communicated  by  various 
insidious  means,  seldom  sufficiently  attended  to,  such 
a-— -by  putting  pure  Wheat  into  Joul  sacks — by  spread- 
ing it  on  a  barn  floir  where  smutted  Wheat  had  previ- 
ously been  thrashed — by  the  means  of  thrashing  and 
winnowing  machines,  &c.  fcee  The  infection  is  also 
nui  unfieiuently  carried  from  the  barn  door  where 
am  .tied  Wheat  had  been  winnowed,  the  dung  being 
tc  noved  from  thence  and  laid  in  a  green  stale  upon  land 
intended  to  be  sown  with  Wheat. 

Allhouzh,  according  to  ihe  theory  I  now  advance, 
$h  ,  ''.here  there  ha.  h  en  no iafectinn  communicated 
to  the  -eed.  there  i  ill  be  no  Smut  in  the  pi  oduce  ;  and 
however  strict  a  farmer  may  be  in  adhering  lo  this  sys- 


thal  if  there  has  been  no  infection,  there  will  be  no  dis- 
ease ;  and  is  also  in  favour  of  an  opinion  which  I  now 
advance.  That  with  proper  attention  the  disease  may. 
in  a  very  few  years,  be  totally  eradicated. 

Since  the  advance  in  the  price  of  salt,  the  expeneeof 
good  brine  or  pickle,  has  become  of  much  considera- 
tion to  farmers,  and  in  consequence,  various  subsiitutc- 
have  been  adopted,  which  have  frequently  proved  in- 
efficacious. 

In  attempting  to  give  directions  for  this  necessary 
operation,  1  recommend,  that  previous  >o  all  other  ap- 
plications, the  Wheat  should  be  well  washed  in  pure 
water.  This  process  is  performed  with  facility  by 
means  of  close  wicker  baskets,  in  which  the  Wheat 
may  be  put,  and  immersed  in  running  water,  or  in  tul 
cisterns,  &c.  ;  but  whatever  method  is  used,  let  the 
Wheat  be  well  stirred  up.  shook  about,  and  the  refu-c 
skimmed  off  The  pickle  or  brine  may  be  made  of 
coarse  salt  and  clear  water,  sufficiently  strong  to  earn 
a  new-laid  egg.  The  Wheat,  after  being  well  washed, 
must  be  put  into  the  pickle,  and  the  quantity  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  Wheat  i- 
compleally  covered  by  the  pickle  ;  let  it  be  stirred  up 
several  times,  and  all  refuse  shimmed  off.  The  Wheat 
should  remain  in  the  pickle  from  six  to  twelve,  or  more 
hours.  Ihepicklo  must  then  bo  drainejP>ff',  and  villi 
the  addition  of  a  litlle  fie-h  salt,  will  byready  -for  the 
next  sleeping.  When  the  Wheat  is  taken  out  of  the 
pickle,  it  should  be  spread  over  a  barn,  of  other  Bool 
to  dry  ;  and  here  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  thai 
where  there  is  any  danger  of  infection  from  th 9  II  ir, 
it  should  previously  be  dusted  over  with  qoi  k  lime 
well  swept  into  the  crevices  of  the  floor.  After  the 
Wheat  is  taken  out  of  the  pickling  tub,  arid  laid  on  the 
floor,  'it  should  be  well  dusted  over  and  ruined  with 
quick,  or  caustic  lime  ;  and  if  turned  over  by  a  shovel, 
or  stirred  about  by  the  teeth  of  a  rake,  it  will  dry  faster 
and  be  soonei  ready  for  sowing  ;  and  if  run  through  a 
Barley  or  Oat  riddle,  it  will  separate  belter  as  it  is 
sown.  Should  the  weaiher  prove  unfavourable  at  the 
time,  the  seed  vill  not  take  injury  from  being  pickied, 
should  it  not  he  sown  for  a  fortnight  afterwards,  pro 
i  ided  it  is  spread  thin  on  a  dry  floor,  and  t  irned  occa 
sionally. 

Another  method  of  pickling  is  sometime-  practised 
with  success,  by  immersing  the  Wheat  inlo,  oraprink-i 


KITCHEN  GARDEN,  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

(From  the  jSnUricim    Practical    Gardner,  published  by 

Fielding  Lucas,  Jr  ) 

[Continued  from  No.  33. — p.  264.") 

FRUIT  GARDEN,  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Raspberries, 

The  red  and  white  Antwerp  raspberries  are  excel- 
lent fruit,  hut  less  hardy  (ban  the  other  varieties;  it 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  in  the  eastern  and  middle 
slates,  to  lay  down  the  shoots  oflhepiesent  season, 
immediately  previous  to  Ihe  severe  frosts,  first  cut- 
'iii j;  off  close  to  the  ground,  the  shoots  which  bore 
fruit  Ihe  preceding  summer.  The  supernumerary, 
weakly  shoots  may  likewise  he  cut  off,  and  also  the 
straggling  tops,  or  they  may  have  a  general  and  final 
pruning. 

Then  dig  the  earth  between  the  rows,  and  add  some 
very  rotten  manure,  after  which,  being  provided  with 
some  hooked  wooden  pegs,  and  a  number  of  long  pli- 
ant hoop  poles,  lay  down  each  row  of  shoots,  een'ly 
on  one  side,  on  these  lay  the  pole-  lengthwise  of  the 
rows,  pegging  them  down  with  the  hook-,  so  a-  t  > 
keep  the  snoots  el  ise  to  the  earth  ;  after  which  cove,- 
all  over  with  light  litter  of  any  sort,  iu  order  to  pr- 
ied the  plants  from  the  effects  of  the  various  changes 
of  the  weather,  as  well  as  from  frost.  Uerethey  will 
remain  safe  till  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the  lit- 
ter is  to  be  taken  off",  the  planks  raised  up,  and  the 
ground  receive  its  spring  dressing. 


ORCHARD,  FOR  NOVEMBER. 
Planting  and  Choice  of  Situation,  cjr. 

This  being  tho  most  suitable  season  for  planting 
out  fruit  trees  of  all  kind-,  after  remarking  that  tho 
soil  should  always  be  a  dry  rich  k.am,  the  observa- 
lions  made  in  January  and  February  are  referred  to. 

Apples,  pears,  quinces,  plums,  cherries,  peaches, 
nectarines,  apricots,  and  almonds,  may  now  be  planted  ; 
also,  walnuts,  chesnuts,  filberts-,  persimmons,  med- 
lars, berberries,  and  every  other  kind  of  hardy  fruit 
trees. 

Pre  >i  in  7. 
You  may  now  commence  the  pruning  of  all  fruit 
trees,  except  stone  fruit,  as  there  is  more  lime  at  this 
srio  n  than  i:i  the  spring  ;  bill  if  it  was  not  for  iha 
pressure  of  Intsine-s,  ihe  spring  would  be  preferable  for 
all  ;  the  stone  fruit  musi  be  omitted  pruning  till  then. 


NURSERY,   FOR  NOVEMBER. 
General  ObservaHtau, 

Continue  to  dig  and  trench  ihe  round,  'o  forward! 
tho  business  for  -pi  ing, 

Where  it  i-  necessary  to  manure  any  part,  it  should 
he  carried  Bnd  spread  over  the  ground,  previ<u-  la 
digging  in-  season  will  -.r  more  suitable  iu  i*Sa 
form  this  work,  than  at  the  time  of  planting, 
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Protecting  Ssedings  and  young  Plants. 

All  seedings,  that  are  ralher  tender,  should  have 
•hoop  arches  over  the  beds,  and  at  the  time  of  set  ere 
frosts,  thick  mats,  &.C.  placed  on  them,  in  order  to 
pTotect  the  plants. 

Every  kind  of  hardy  plants  in  pots,  should  now  be 
removed  to  such  places,  where  they  may  have  suffi- 
cient protection  in  severe  weather  ;  for  if  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  frost,  the  plants  will  be  injured,  and  the 
pots  broken  by  it. 

When  hardy  and  exotick  plants  are  set  out  in  large 
pots,  these  may  be  plunged  to  their  rims,  in  a  warm 
border,  and  covered  six  inches  deep  over  their  edges, 
with  tanner's  bark,  &c.  which  will  considerably  pre- 
serve their  roots. 

The  more  curious  kinds  of  evergreens,  and  other 
plants  in  pots,  should  be  removed  into  the  green-house, 
or  under  garden  frames,  with  glasses  or  other  co 
vering. 

Care  of  new  -planted  Trees. 

Tie  up  all  new  planted  trees  to  stakes,  especially 
Jhose  which  may  be  exposed  to  the  winds. 

Lay  some  light  litter  over  the  roots  of  the  more  ten 
der  kind  of  trees  and  shrubs,  to  protect  them,  in  some 
measure,  from  frost. 

Pruning   Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Hardy  forest,  ornamental  trees  or  flowering  shrubs. 
&c.  may  now  be  brought  to  their  proper  form,  by  cut- 
ting off  the  straggling  branches,  and  trimming  up  the 
stems  of  such  as  require  it ;  but  the  more  tender  sorts 
should  not  be  pruned  till  spring. 


SHE,  P.P. 


A    SIMPLE  CONTRIVANCE  FOB.    FEEDING    SIIEEP. 


This  contrivance  is  denominated  a.  tumbril; 
it  consists  of  a  circular  cage  or  crib,  which  may 
be  made  of  osiers,  willows,  or  other  pliant 
brushwood.  The  whole  is  about  ten  feet  in 
circumference,  and  closely  wattled  to  the  height 
of  about  one  foot,  above  which  it  is  left  open  for 
the  space  of  eighteen  inches;  it  is  then  wattled 
again  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and 
an  opening  about  eighteen  inches  in  breadth  is 
left  at  the  top  for  putting  in  the  roots  or  other 
iood,  whether  green  or  dry.  The  staves  which 
form  the  skeleton  of  this  utensil  are  ten  inches 
asunder,  so  that  twelve  sheep  may  feed  at  the 
same  time  in  each  tumbril.* 


Considerable  benefit  mav  be  derived  from  the 
adaption  ot  tue  simple  contrivance  above  repre- 
sented for  the  purno*e  of  feeding  sheep  ;  for  it 
n»t  only  efte  ts  a  material  reduction  in  the  con- 
sumption and  expense  of  provender,  which  is 
thus  prevented  from  being  trodden  under  foot, 
or  soiled  with  dun,;;  but  also,   id  this   state  of 

•  "  Kepertory  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,"  Vol.  IV. 
Pirst  Series. 


separation,  the  stronger  sheep  cannot  drive 
away  the  weaker,  as  each  is  secured  by  the  head 
Besides,  as  the  construction  of  such  a  tumbril  is 
attended  with  no  difficulty,  it  may  be  easilv 
procured,  and  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  farm  ; 
and,  with  due  care,  may  be  kept  inconstant 
use  for  eight  or  ten  years.* 

"  This  tumbril  so  simple  and  easy  of  construction, 
would  be  found  useful  in  the  facility  with  which  it 
maybe  moved,  and  set  down  for  any  given  time,  on 
poor  galled  spots  in  the  field.— The  manure  dropped 
.ibout  it.  would  restore  these  spots  to  the  common 
level  of  fertility,  and  thereby  cure  these  offensive  eye- 
sores, so  disgusting  in  the  view  of  all  thrifty  farmers. 
\  practice  observed  by  Mr.  Ward  of  Ctecil,  in  the 
management  of  sheep,  may  here  be  appropriately  in- 
troduced:— It  is  copied  from  the  Editor's  note  book, 
dated  November,  1814. 

"  Mr.  Ward  of  Cocc.il,  has  135  sheep,  which  in  Win- 
ter he  feeds  on  11/inK  strain,  salted,  say  half  bushel  to 
the  straw  of  100  bushels— gives  to  the  above  hall 
bushel  corn  three  times  a  week— sheared  44  lambs 
1st  July,  product  112A  pounds  wool. — Sold  to  the 
hatters  at  80  cents  per  pound— thinks  they  wintered 
as  well  as  those  not  shared,  and  that  the  qualitv  of 
the  subsequent  fleece  was  improved— sprinkles  salt  on 
poor  spots,  sheep  in  resorting  there,  manure  them — 
find  that  they  prefer  lying  on  naked  land."  A  good 
plan  would  be  to  plough  up  poor  spots  in  a  sheep 
pasture  in  summer,  they  will  always  go  to  such  places 
to  rest  during  the  night. 

Editor  A,n.   Farmer. 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  I.MTELLIGENCF.R . 


On  the  Grape  Vine,  with  its  wines,  brandies,  and 
dried  fruits. 

No.  I. 

No  principle  of  action  in  the  business  and  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  has  been  so  benefi- 
cial to  them  as  the  adoption  of  new  objects  of 
culture  bv  the  planters  and  farmers,  whose  old 
objects  of  culture  were  likely  to  become  redun- 
dant, and  to  fall  in  price.  Cotton  and  sugar 
are  well  known  and  important  examples.  There 
are  good  grounds  for  estimating  our  whole  cot- 
ton of  our  best  year,  (September,  1817,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1818,)  at  forty-two  millions  of  dollars, 
according  to  the  price  on  the  wharves  of  our 
sea-ports  for  that  which  was  exported  to  for- 
eign countries,  and  the  price  at  our  factories, 
stores,  and  dwellings,  of  that  which  was  manu- 
factured at  home.  It  is  now  manifest  that  the 
East  Indian  and  South  American  cotton  greatly 
injure  our  markets  ;  and  as  this  arises  from 
growing,  permanent,  anil  substantial  causes, 
there  is  reason  to  expect  the  continuance  of  the 
injury  to  ua.  from  the  foreign  rival  cotton  culti- 
vation. A^-ief  and  plain  view  of  the  history 
and  prospect  of  cotton,  will  be  found  in  the  Phi- 
ladelphia edition  (A.  D.  1818)  of  Kees's  En- 
glish Cyclopadia,  by  Murray,  Bradford  &  Co. 
under  the  article  or  head  of  the  "  United  States.'' 

be  facts  there  stated,  with  many  known  sub- 
sequent circumstances,  will  give  rise  to  serious 
reflections,  in  the  minds  oi  the  landholder  and 
the  statesman,  upon  the  subject  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  productions  of  our  own  soil.  The 
industry  of  the  landed  men  ot  the  United  States 
is  manifestly  and  unalterably  much  greater  than 
any,  and  than  all,  the  other  branches  of  ourdo- 

estic  or  national  industry.  The  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  branches  result  almost  en- 
tirely  from  the  landed  mdu-try.  V*  bile  the  e- 
fore,  the  legislative  and  executive  governments 


raise  revenues  of  27$  to  60  per  cent,  on  a  great 
quantity  of  foreign  cotton  cloths  from  India  and 
Europe,  and  a  greater  revenue  from  the  foreign 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  and  a  still  greater  re- 
venue from  the  foreign  manufactures  of  grain,  of 
fruit,  ami  of  the  cane,  to  the  great  fundamental 
and  convenient  support  of  American  manufac- 
tures ;  and  while  (hey  are  free  to  go  further,  if 
they  find  it  right,  in  the  joint  encouragement  of 
our  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry  it 
will  be  found  beneficial  to  the  landed  interest  to 
enquire  into  other  means  of  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Colossus  of  our  country — thea"ii- 
cultural  industry. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  between  the  sites 
of  the  vine-yards  of  the  Lower  Schuylkill,  So  ith- 
wark,  of  Pennsylvania,  Butler,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Glasgow,  of  Kentucky,  New  Vevay,  of  Indiana, 
and  Harmony,  of  the  same  state,  on  the  north, 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the 
south,  the  United  States  possess  the  climates 
and  soils  of  -'the  vine-covered  hills  and  gay  re- 
gions of  France.''  The  sweet  orange  grows,  in 
safety,  in  groves  and  gardens,  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Orleans,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea 
than  any  place  of  equally  safe  growth,  in  Pro- 
vence or  Langucdoc,  of  France.  As  our  coun- 
try shall  be  cleared  and  drained,  our  climate 
will  be  still  less  severe  in  the  states  on  the  Mexi- 
can gulf.  In  the  north,  our  climates  of  New 
Vevay  and  Harmony,  in  Indiana,  Glasgow,  in 
Kentucky,  in  S7  to  58  degrees  30  minutes  IS\ 
which  are  the  present  northern  extremes  of  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  the  vine  cultivation,  are 
as  favorable  and  mild  as  the  climates  of  Cham- 
pagne, Tokay,  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and  Hock- 
lieim,  which  are  fine  northern  regions  of  the 
vine  in  France  and  Germany.  Between  our 
New  Vevay,  in  Indiana,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  states  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  .Mississippi, 
Georgia,  South  ami  North  Carolina,  Tennessee* 
Indiana,  and  large  parts  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, must  give  us  all  the  vine  climates  of 
France,  German!/,  Switzerland,  and  Upper  Ila- 
'y.  This  vine  district  of  the  United  State*  is 
much  larger  than  all  those  vine  countries  of 
Franc0,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Upper  Ita- 
ly. The  crop  of  wine  ai;d  brandy  in  the  vine 
country  of  Fiance  alone — though  our  vine  coun- 
try is  more  than  twice  the  size — has  been  esti- 
mated at  100  millions  of  dollars.  Let  us  then 
consider  the  propriety  of  a  diligent  enquiry  into 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the  preparation 
of  wines,  brandies,  dried  fruits,  and  cremor  tar- 
ter, in  the  United  states,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  prosperity  of  the  landed  interest  by  the 
variety  and  prices  of  our  crops. 

The  present  duties  on  foreign  distilled  and 
fermented  spirits  and  liquors,  (brandy,  gin,  rum, 
arack,  wines,  beer,  ale  and  porter,.}  and  on  dried 
fruits,  though  laid  for  revenue,  afford  a  great 
and  sure  encouragement  to  the  establishment 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  grape.  1  he  demand 
will  increase  with  our  population,  and  the  facili- 
ty and  certainty  of  the  culture  and  crop  will 
grow  with  the  clearing  and  draining  of  our  coun- 
try. Kidges,  hills,  mountains,  tocky  lands,  any 
steep  ground,  gravelly,  stony,  sandy,  and  o  iier 
inferior  ianils,  ^it  only  tliy,)  will  y  leld  profit  in 
large  crops  or  in  fine  qualities  of  wine,  or  both. 
Fresh  and  dried  grapes  are  bom  Uvui  uule  to 
health  and  frugality*     iiipe  graces   nave  ueert 
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ad  mnistered  to  whole  regiments  of  troops  in 
France,  who  have  been  ravaged  by  Huxes  anil 
dysenteries.*  The  quantity  of  wine  computed 
to  be  produced  in  France  is  ten  millions  of  casks. 
of  nearly  (53  gallons  each,  on  two  millions  ol 
arpenfs  (not  2,2000,000  acres)  of  land,  often 
not  fit  for  wheat,  rice  or  tobacco,  valued  vcr\ 
low.  on  a  medium  at  fifty  francs  the  cask  or 
French  hogsheads.  This  is  three  times  the 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  L'ni*ed  States. 
on  a  medium  value,  produced  in  I  SI  8  or  in  1819, 
and  demands  our  early  and  serious  attention, 
pa'ticularly  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  end 
of  the  39th  degree,  when  thi:  country  in  that  de- 
gree shall  be  cleared  and  drained  in  its  wet  or 
marshy  purls. 

If  has  been  already  observed,  that  ridges  and 
hills  are  the  most  suitable  shape  or  form  of  coun- 
try fur  vineyards.  The  most  proper  exposure 
is  from  southeast  to  south.  It  is  believed  that 
all  southern  exposures  will  do.  The  propaga 
tion  may  be  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings,  or  by 
bending  and  covering  a  part  of  an  old  vine  so 
as  to  make  it  grow  out  in  another  place  at  a  pro 
per  distance.  l"he  plough  is  of  much  use  in  tin 
cultivation,  so  that  care  must  be  taken  to  plain 
the  vines  at  sue!;  distances  as  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  the  plough  and  the  harrow.  The  best 
grapes  which  can  be  obtained  should  be  used,  in 
order  to  put  the  culture  forward.  These  may 
be  foreign  or  American,  native  or  imported.  A 
harsh  grape  to  the  taste  may  produce  a  better 
wine  than  was  expected,  and  more  and  better 
branilv.  The  finest  grapes  of  Europe  and  the 
African  isles  aie  supposed  to  be  native  wildings 
improved  by  culture  and  select. on.  The  region 
of  the  plum  and  peach  appears  to  include  the 
region  of  the  vine.  Although  the  south  is  the 
proper  sphere  of  the  grape,  its  cultivation  there 
will  leave  the  bread  grains,  tobacco,  hemp,  the 
grasses  and  cattle,  to  the  more  exclusive  and 
profitable  culture  of  the  states  north  of  the  pro- 
per region  of  fine  and  abundant  crops  of  wine. 
We  pay  annually  to  foreign  nations  a  sum  of 
money  for  wines,  spirits,  and  materials  to  make 
spirits,  and  for  fresh  and  dried  grapes,  as  great 
as  our  whole  specie  medium.  So  important  U 
tois  auojeet,  in  various  points  ol  view,  to  ah 
the  states,  that  it  is  respectfully  recommended 
to  the  superintendanUs  of  all  our  publick,  agn 
cultural  and  philosophical  libraries,  to  pro- 
cure all  the  treatises  on  the  cuhure  of  vines 
and  making  of  grapes  which  are  to  be  found  in 
tin-  languages  of  France,  Germany,  spam,  Itah 
and  Great  Britain. 

*i  Friend  to  th?  National  Industry 

Philadelphia,  JV*oi\   1,  1819. 

*  S^e  Or.  fissot's  advice  to  the  people  of  Lusanne. 


SlViIU,  isalike  famous  for  its  Qjives,  Oranges  and 
Xen-s,  or  Sherry  wine  ;  indeed  is  only  surpassed  by 
the  West  Indies  in  the  growth  of  the  Sugar  Cane. 

The  Islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  situ- 
ated in  about  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  New- 
foundland— The  European  Islands  are  susceptible  ol 
the  highest  agricultural  improvement,  and  are  lite- 
rally cultivated  like  a  garden,  while  the  American  Is- 
land, has  been  abandoned  as  being  too  bleak,  cold, 
and  wholly  unsuited  for  habitaton. 

We  are  told  by  philosophers,  that  the  mean  tempe- 
rature below  which  particular  productions  cannot  be 
cultivated  with  success. 

PA11ENHF.1T 
Min.  Deg  S.  c. 
Vineyards  yield  Wine         •         -         -     4S 
Olive  trees     -----  5.5 

Orange  Trees     -  .62 

Coffee 61 

Sugar  Canes  -         -         -         -         -  68 

The  mean  tempera'. ure  of  our  climate  at  Baltimore 


their  shoots  spring  forth,  and  biennial  ones  in  thq 
spring  of  the  second  year:  in  the  autumn  of  the  first, 
their  virtue  is  not  greatly  inferior,  but  (here  is  no 
danger  of  gathering  the  degenerate  root,  hastening  t» 
decay,  by  mistaking  the  second  for  the  first  year. 

Perennial  roots  are  the  best  in  the  spring,  just  before 
the  period  when  the  sap  begins  to  rise. 

Juicy  roots,  if  their  medicinal  portion  be  not  vola- 
tile, may  be  rapidly  dried  by  a  heat  from  90  to  120 
degrees — but  if  aromatic,  in  a  current  of  cold  dry  air, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun.  Thick  roots  should  be  sliced 
and  hung  on  strings. 

Herbs  and  leaves  in  general,  acquire  activity  from 
their  age — but  mucilaginous  ones  become  woody. — 
Particular  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  collecting 
the  fcetid  hellebore  or  bear's  foot,  and  fox  glove  ;  the 
former,  has  the  leaves  of  the  first  and  second  year  at 
the  same  time,  distinguised  by  their  colour  and  their 
aciimony  ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  select  one 
kind  only,  and  the  older  are  the  more  active. — The 
fox  glove  is  a  biennial,  and  the  leaves  previous  to  the 
flowering  of  the  second  year,  more  active  than  those 
js  noted  by  a  very  accurate  observer,  was  in  the  ye.r  of  lhc  firs,  .  Iney  9hou,di  if  possible,  be  distinguished. 
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.AWe  l»i  the  Editor  vf  the  American  Farmer, 
It  is  to  beregreted,   that  more  general  attention  has 
not  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  keeping  of  accurate  Me 
teorologe.il  tables  ;  if  it  were  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to   save  cultivators,  troin  engaging  in  many  expensive 
experiments  which  theorists  have  induced  them  to  un 
dei  take  by  confounding   one  climate,  and    the  course 
of  husbandry  of  one    country,   with    another,  merer, 
because,  on  an  inspection  of  tht  map,  they  happen  to 
lie  in  the  same  latitude.    -The  City  of  Baltimore  is  in 
latitude  ot^'  JO  north    The  city  of  Seville,  in  Spam  li, 
in  lat.  37,  32.     These    cit.es    are  situated  about  a  a 
mil.r   distance    from    the   ocean.     At    Baltimore  th 
wuuers  are  remarkably  severe  ;   w.th  every  preuatttioi 
the  l-'ig,  as  a  shrub,  can  scarcely  b    prtsurveU  iroiu  d. 
Struction  by  ttxe  intense  cold.     The  neigldiourUood  ol 


1S17,  which  was  unusually  chill  and  wet  52 

Extract  from  Captain  Lewis  lirantz's  Summary  of 
Meteorological  observations  near  Baltimore,  for  the 
■ears  IS  17  anil  1818. 
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Greatestcold  in  the  year  1 S 1 7  —  ] 5 1  h  Feb. 

at  sun  rise,  4°  below  0— and  the  greatest  heat 

30th  July,  02° 

Geatest  cold  in  the  year  1818  -101b  Feb. 

at  sun  rise,  2°  below  0     aud  the  grcalcst  heat 

1 2th  July, '.)  lJ 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  although  the  sum. 
mcr  of  IS  IS  was  remarked  as  unusually  warm,  the 
mean  temperature  of  this  year  is  2°  lower  than  1811 
This  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  fir*t  live 
months  being  unusually  cold  :  the  heat  commenced  to 
wards  the  end  of  June,  but  then  it  continued  uniform 
until  the  end  of  August,  aud  in  December  it  was  se 
vercly  cold. 

PROM    THC    ALBANY    ARGU9. 

Mr..  Bijel. — It  may  he  acceptable  to  many  of  your 
readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  collecting  and  preserv 
ing  medicinal  plants,  or  'roots  and  herbs'  for  family 
use,  aud  for  sale,  to  be  advised  of  the  most  proper 
manner  and  time  of  selecting  and  collecting  them. 
So  many  of  them  enter  the  shops  of  the  druggists,  and 
become  a  necessary  and  valuable  prescription  unde-- 
the  direction  of  the  physicians,  it  is  of  importance 
that  every  species  should  have  its  similar  quality  in  a 
similar  degree.  Many  a  vegetable  medicine  has  lost 
i is  reputation  iu  the  hands  of  scientific  ph i  sicians. 
from  repeated  disappointments  in  its  efficacy,  because 
it  was  gathered  out  of  its  proper  season.  1  have, 
therefore,  selected  the  following  directions  : 

Vegetables  should  be  collected  in  places  where 
rhey  are  indigenous,  and  in  soils  and  situations  where 
they  naturally  flourish  with  the  greatest  luxuriance 
The  decayed  part  should  be  separated,  and  on  drying 
lhc  sound  portion,  care  should  bo  taken  lo  preven 
Ihe  dissipation  pf  volatile  parts  ;  and  during  the    time 


Aromatic  leaves  should  be  collected  after  ih<T  flower 
buds  are  formed:  Annuals,  about  the  time  of  flower- 
ing— biennials,  before  the  sap  mounts  ;  and  perennials 
before  they  flower  :  they  should  be  dried  rapidly,  and 
if  succulent,  by  artificial  heat. 

Resinous  barks  are  best  collected  in  spring  ;  gummy 
ones  in  autumn  ;  and  of  the  former,  the  heaviest 
should  be  preferred. 

Flowers,  as  well  as  herbs,  should  be  collected  in 
dry  weather.  Seeds  and  fruits  should  be  collected 
when  ripe,  but  before  they  would  fall  spontaneously. 
Vegetables  generally  should  be  dried  by  artificial 
heat,  though  not  to  such  a  degree  as  most  slightly  to 
destroy  their  colour.  Every  vegetable  should  be  kept 
dry  :  Herbs  and  leaves  when  brittle  or  friable,  ap- 
pear to  have  lost  their  odour,  but  regain  it  on  being 
kept  in  a  close  box.  Oily  seeds  and  fruils  should  be 
kept  ir,  a  dry  cool  place,  but  not  beyond  the  season  of 
again  collecting  them.  Those  vegetable  substances 
arc  best  preserved  in  every  form  which  have  grown 
and  been  gathered  in  a  dry  season.  M. 


Extracts  from  a  Compendious  Diction- 
art)  of  the  Veterinary  Art. 
[Continued  from  No.  32  p.  254. 
Calving.  At  the  end  of  nine  lunar  months,  the 
period  of  the  cow's  gestation  is  complete  ;  and  about 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  this  lime,  what  is 
termed  Springing  takes  place.  The  space  then  be- 
tween the  shape  and  the  udder  becomes  redder  than 
usual  ,  the  udder  enlarges,  and  the  ligaments  or  join- 
ings of  the  boucs  termed  the  Couples,  on  each  side 
ihe  ru  up,  are  by  degrees  giving  way,  till  a  yielding 
or  something  like  a  separation  of  them  can  be  felt 
VVhen  theie  appearances  show  themselves,  the  cow 
is  at  her  full  time,  and  should  be  narrowly  watched, 
as  she  hourly  may  be  expected  to  calve.  Immedi- 
ately before  calving,  the  animal  appears  to  be  uneasy, 
the  tail  is  elevated,  she  shifts  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  is  frequently  lying  down  and  getting  up 
again  ;  the  labour  pains  then  come  on,  and  by  the 
contraction  of  the  womb,  the  contents  are  gradually 
pushed  forward  At  first  the  membranes  appear  hc- 
vond  the  sbape  like  a  large  bladder  of  water  ;  this 
soon  bursts,  and  after  the  water  is  discharged,  the 
head  and  fore-feet  of  the  calf  are  protruded  bevond 
he  shape  ;  the  body  next  appears,  and  the  delivery  is 
soon  complete.  In  a  little  time  afterwards  some  tri- 
fling pains  lake  place,  which  separate  the  after-birth 
or  cleansings.  and  then  the  process  is  finished.  Such 
is  the  usual  course  of  whal  may  be  termed  a  natural 
••jiving,  and  the  time  of  it  seldom  exceeds  two  hours 
iu  the  whole  ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  protracted 
lo  five  or  six,  or  even  longer.  VVhen  the  water  blad- 
der breaks  early  in  calving,  and  before  the  mouth  of 
ihe  womb  is  sufficiently  expanded,  the  process  is 
often  slow,  and  it  is  a  considerable  time  before  an 
part  of  the  calf  makes  its  appearance.  In  such  casi 
Mr.  Skerrett  thinks  it  necessary  to  assist  nature  by 
introducing  the  arm  into  Ihe  uterus,  and  laying  hold 
if  the  fore-legs,  to  bring  them  gradually,  as  the  pains 
ICCUr  mt  the  passage,  by  whioh  means  the  delivery 
rcoiuplished  :     he    observes,    however,    that 


.f  keeping  them,  the  access  of  insects  or  impuritie 

Annual  roots  are  in  the  greatest  perfection  just  before  such   interference  should   be  earefully  avoided,' until 
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it  anpeara  absolutely  necessary.     He  strongly  repro- 
bates   Hie  practice  of  driving  the  animal  about  when 
symptoms  of  calving  appear  ;  which    proceeds    from 
an    erroneous   opinion,  that  the  process  will  thereh\ 
lie  facilitated  :    he  has  known  many  instances  of  its 
baring    proved    fatal.      It    happens    more    frequently 
with  the  cow   thai    any  other    quadruped,  that  the 
calf,  instead   of  presenting  in  the  usual  way,  that  is, 
Wivh  the    head    and   fore-fret,    is   so  pitutftod 1  in    the 
uterus,  that  delivery   is  rendered    difficult  and   some- 
times   impracticable,    without    assistance.       In   such 
eases     it   becomes  necessary  to  introduce  the   hand, 
and  change  the  position  of  the  calf.     When,  for   ex 
ample    ttic  head  presents  without  the  fore-legs,  which 
ave  bent  under  the   breast  ;    it   rannot   in  ihra   posi- 
tion   be  drawn   away    without  endangering    the   ani- 
mal's life.      hi  this  case,  the  calf  is  to  be  gently  push- 
ed  back    into  the   uterus,   so  as  to  admit  of  the  fore- 
legs   being    drawn    gradually    and   carefuily  out  into 
the  vagina.      It   may  be  necessary  then,   particularly 
when  the  calf  is  unusually  large,  or  when   the   pas- 
sage of  the  co.v  is  comparatively  small,  as  is  sometimes 
the   case  the   first  time  of   calving  ;    to   place   cord- 
sound    the    feet   and   under-jaw,    and    whenever    the 
pains   occur,   to   assist  nature   in  gradually  extracting 
Ih  •  calf.     On   some  occasions,  considerable  force  has 
been    found   necessarv  for  this  purpose,    and    no   ill 
ionsequenco   has   ensued  from   it  ;     but   it  shou.d  he 
recollected,  that  nature  is  never  to  be  interfered  with 
in  the  process   of  delivery,   unless   it  is  first  clearly 
ascertained    that    assistance  is    absolutely  necessary. 
The  preternatural    positions    of   the    calf,    which  at 
times   occur,    are  various,    and   have    been    well   de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Skerret  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Parturition 

of  the  Coir,  Sfc.  ...,,•  «• 

Calves,  Diseases  of.  The  principal  diseases  of 
calves  are  diarrheco  or  scouring,  and  costiyeness. 
The  former  should  not  be  hastily  interfered  with  ;  it 
is'often  a  salutary  evac  alion  :  but  when  it  becomes 
violent  or  continues  tonne*  than  a  day  or  two,  some 
means  must  be  employed  for  cheeking  it  The  most 
■simple  remedy  should  be  first  tried;  such  as  gruel 
made  with  wheat-flour  or  arrow-root,  with  two  or 
three  drams  of  prepared  chalk  twice  or  three  times 
a  ,lav  If  this  fail,  add  to  the  chalk  two  drams  of 
tincture  of  opium,  a  dram  of  ginger,  and  four 
ounces  of  peppermint-water.  In  obstinate  cases  two 
or  three  drams  of  catechu  may  also  be  given  ;  and 
the  dose  of  tincture  of  opium  increased,  (dauber  s 
salt  and  castor  oil  arc  the  best  remedies  for  costive- 
ness  ■  the  dose  of  each  is  from  six  to  eight  ounces,  u 
-given  separately  ;  if  joined,  about  four  of  each. 
*  I   To  be   Continued.  ) 


ilempotentiaries,  envoys,  outfits,  consuls,  anil 
igent3;  anil  to  these  aild  the  expense  of  the 
last  war  |  for  all  these  were  to  regulate  com- 
merce, anil  lie  will  perceive  that  it  has  been  tin- 
most  expensive  of  all  our  regulations.  11a1 
ins-tenth  of  these  sums  been  appropriated  ti 
the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry,  both 
nor  home  ami  foreign  trade  would,  at  this  time 
have  been  in  a  very  different  condition.  F» 
••cign  markets  would  have  been  less  glutted  with 
the  produce  ol  our  soil,  our  wareho  .se«,  an-' 
stores,  emptier  of  foreign  manufactures  :  oui 
country  possessed  of  more  specie  ami  less  debt 
ve  would  now  have  had  a  great  many  more  per- 
sons working,  ami  far  fewer,  wanting. 

The  truth  however  is,  that  as  long  as  any  oni 
naritime  nation  undertakes  to  regulate  its  corn 
merce,  every  other  nation,  regardful  ui  its  in 
.erest,  must  do  the  same.  To  be  convinced  u 
this,  let  some  of  our  advocates  for  unlimite 
trade,  send  a  few  bales  of  t,ur  manufactures 
some  cotton  twist,  gome  hats,  boot*,  or  shoes 
to  London,  or  Liverpool,  and  they  vwll  soon  b 
informed  how  trade  is  there  suffered  to  regulat 
itself.  They  will  also  learn,  that  the  m  xun  o 
buying  wherever  the  article  can  he  had  cheap 


hearty —  ritliii  the  power  ot  larmers  ir.  ie- 
ral,  by  judicious  culture  and  the  application  o' 
common  and  cheap  materials  as  manure,  found- 
ed on  experiment,  made  upon  at  least  two  acres. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER. 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY....JVb.   VIII. 
Mr  Skinneb, — We  are  frequently  told,  that 
commerce  will  regulate  itself.     It  is  very  true  ; 
.arid  so  will  the  yellow  fever,  and  'he  plague,  re- 
S-ulate  themselves.     As   soon  as  these  scourge- 
of  the   human   familv  have   destroyed  all  that 
.'ome  within  their  sphere  of  influence,  they  Will 
cease  to  destroy.     In  like  manner  when  a  ruin 
«us  commerce  has  produced  bankruptcy,  as  tar 
as  its  influence  has  extended,  it  will  cease  also. 
But  this  is  like  the  physician  curing  all  ills,  bv 
Stopping  motion  :  or  rather,  like  submitting  the 
cure  oi  disease  to  death  himself,   instead  of  ap- 
plying a  judicious  remedy,  before  it  has  injured 
the  constitution.    Wofol  experience  has  proved 
that  merchants,  as  well  as  gamblers,   will  pur- 
sue a  losing  trade,  in  hopes  ot  a  change  of  tor- 
tune,  until    their  all   is    gone.     Nor  will  they 
,ev.  n  stop  then,  if  they  can  avoid  it  ;  but  follow 
on  in  the  same  course  till  their  friends  and  con- 
nexions are  involved  in  one  common  ruin.     But 
if  commerce  will  regulate  itself,   why  are  such 
sums  of  money  lavished  for  that  purpose  ?    Let 
any  one  who  can,  add  up  the  millions  of  dollars. 

J  bit  Iw.ve  been  expended  from  the  year  179<j   to 
he  present  tiuie,  ou  our  navy,  ou  ambassadors, 


<st,  is  not  adopted  in  the  country  from  which  it 
emanated  :  that  on  the  contrary,  the  rule  there 

i8 : You  shall   buy   nothing  abroad    for  liom< 

consumption,  that  can  be  made  at  home.— And 
they  will  give  you  a  very  good  reason  (or  it. 
namely,  our  population  must  be  supported,  awl 
we  may  as  well  support  it  for  working,  as  lo- 
coing idle.  Indeed  the  basis  on  which  all  com 
mercial  regulation*  ought  to  he  established.  1- 
that  those  regulations  shall  have  tie  greater 
possible  tendency  to  promote  do  estic  industi ) 
For  as  this  is  the  real  source  of  national  wealth. 
whatever  promotes  it,  ought  to  be  encourage  : 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  injure  it,  ought  t. 
ne  restrained. 

Wo    have  unfortunately  subverted  this  rule 
and  made,  very  thing  subservient  to  commerce 
The  consequence  is,  that,  like  a  spoiled  child,  1 
has  not  onlv  it  jured  itself,  but  also,  agi icoltun  , 
the  parent  bv  which  it  was  indulged.     It  is  iiou 
to  he  hoped  that  the  parent  has  learned  wisdom 
from  experience,   and   will   in  future   lay   some 
mure  salutary    restraints  upon   its  headstrong 
ffspring. 

Your's,  &.c. 

l  OGITATIVUS. 


6th.     A  premium  of  40  dollars  for  the  second 
best  method. 

The  society  are  persuaded  that  every  sys> 
tem  of  Husbandry  must  necessarily,  if  judi- 
cious, conform  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
|country  in  which  it  is  adopted  These  circim- 
1  anc  9  are,  its  climate,  its  soil,  the  kind  of  la- 
ooar  employed,  its  products,  the  reward  for 
such  products,  &.<:.  A  grazing  country  for  ex- 
ample—will be  most  interested  in  discovering 
the  cheapest  and  most  productive  method  of 
growing  and  fattening  stock,  the  improvement 
of  their  breed,  &c.  which  in  this  section  of 
country,   when  the  valuable  grain  of  wheat  and 

.  lian  corn  con'titutc  the   staple   productions* 

uch   a   system  of  cultivation   as   will    enlarge 

ieir  products,  ought  to  ciaim  the  first  conside- 
■ation.       Inlii:  ately,  and  indeed    indissolubly 

onnected  with  this" interesting  subject,  i- the. 
reclamation  of  our  exhausted  field*;  the  result 
of  the  deteriorating  system  of  our  ancestors, 
in  I  of  which  the  present  generation  is  far  from 
being  iimltles?. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  encouragement  of  these 
objects  that  the  (society. first  proposed  to  apply 

ts  funds  :  and  as  these  shall  encrease  it  will  he 


FOR    THE    AMEIUOAN    FARMER. 

Premiums  Wferetl  by  the  Agricultural  Society  oj 

Jibemarte,  at  their  Meeting,  JVb».  1,  ISlf. 

1st.     A  premium  of  30  dollars  for  the  greai 
est  production  and  best  quality  of  winter  wheat, 
from  not  less  than  two  acres  in  one  piece. 

2d.  A  premium  of  20  dollars  for  the  next 
greatest  production,  from  the  same  number  ol 
acres. 

3d.  A  premium  of  SO  dollars  for  the  great- 
est production  and  best  quality  of  indian  corn, 
from  the  same  number  of  acres.— .Upon  high 
land. 

4th.  A  premium  of  20  dollars  for  the  nexi 
o-reatest  production  from  the  same  number  o: 
acres. 

5th.  A  premium  of  50  dollars  fir  the  best 
method  of  recovering  worn  out  lands,  to  a  more 


•nahled  to  widen  the.  sphere  of  its  patronage 
till  it  e^hraces  the  whole  circle  of  Agicu'ture. 
Regulation  concerning  the.  foregoing  premium's. 
The  premiums  as  "above  proposed  shall  be 
i  warded,  on  the  crops  of  the  year  18-21.  Those 
for  wheat  in  the  autumnal  session  of  that  year, 
md  those  for  indian  corn  in  the  ensuing  spring 
session  Those  for  the  reclamation  of  land,  in 
tha  session  of  the  autumn  of  1822. 

Persons  desirous  of  becoming  candidates  for 
pi-miu   is   on   crops,  must  $!>ve    notice  thereof 
letter,  (post  paid)  or  by  personal  application 
. ,  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  Sep- 
rember,  18-21,  as  it  regards  wheat,  and  on   or 
before  the  1st  of  April,  1 822,  as  it  regards  corn; 
stating   in     writing    their     names,    residence, 
description  of  the  crop    raised,  and   the   ol  ject 
iffered  for  premium.     Also  the  nature  and  qua- 
ty  of  the  soil  on  which  the  crop  has  been  rats- 
d".  the  produce,  the  manner  of  cultivation,  the 
[uantity  and  kind  of  manure  (if  any)  used  the 
preceding  vear.     The  quantity  and  kind  of  ma- 
nure used  the  year  of  its  production,  the  quan- 
ity  and  kind  of  seed  sown,  or  planted  and  die 
tirap  and  manner  of  preparing  it,  the  time  and 
manner  of  sowingor  planting,  and  of  harvesting. 
It   is    understood    that    the  several   kinds  of 
grain  must    be   raised    on  old  improved    land.- 
The  products  tobe  ascertained  by  the  certificate 
of  two  respectable  and  disinterested  witnesses. 
Candidates    for  premiums,  for  the  reclamation 
of  worn    out  land,  must  state  also  in  writing, 
the   nature  and   quality  of  the   soil,  the  degree 
of  exhaustion,  the   kind    and    quantity  of  ma- 
nure (if  any   applied)    and    the    result  ol  such, 
application,"  on  or  before  the  1st  of  Sep.   1822. 
None  but  the  members  of  the  society  shall  be 
candidates  for  premiums — 

All  premiums  shall  be  paid  in  silver  plate  with 
proper  inscriiitio'ns.- 
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But  the  socety  reserves  to  itself  the  ri^ht  ..■ 
withholding  the  proposed  premiums,  in  an, 
Case  where  there  appears  no  peculiar  merit. 

P.  MINOR,  Sec'ry. 
.Vow.  1,  1319. 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

RUT  A  BAGA— CULiURS. 

M».  Skinner, 

De:ir  Sir, — I  would  thank  you  by  inform- 
ing the  public  through  your  truly  valuable  pa 
per,  that  there  is  at  my  store,  some  excellent 
Kuta  Baga  or  Swedish  turnip,  which  exceed  ill 
size,  solidity,  &c.  any  I  have  seen  in  this  coun- 
try or  Europe  ;  leaves  and  bulb  averaged  over 
ll2  pounds  each  ;  tiiese  turnips,  were  grown  bv 
Mr  Stephen  Biddle,  of  Dorchester  county, 
Eastern  shore  »f  Maryland,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  dryness  ol  the  season,  I  understand 
Mr.  B.  has  a  large  good  crop,  which  will  amply 
compensate  him  (fjr  any  trouble  he  might  hav 
had,)  by  the  increased  quantity  and  quality  ol 
Ins  butter,  and  tlie  rapid  improvement  of  his 
sons  and  hogs  fed  on  them. 

From  the  very  general  and  profitable  use  of 
•lie  Ruta  Baga  in  Europe,  I  tear  our  America  . 
f  raters  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  growl! 
ol  this  valuable  vegetable  i  0  speak  of  Mr.  Bui 
die's  abilities  as  a  practical  farmer,  would  b< 
superfluous,  as  he  is  well  known  to  many  of  ou 
agriculturalists;  would  to  God  we  had  oin 
thousand  such  men  in  the  state  of  Maryland 
then  indeed,  our  sister  states  would  not  beu: 
away  all  the  agricultural  laurels. 

I  am  with  respect, 

JOSEPH  P.  CASEY. 

.Vo.  ■>,  Hanover-Street 

JJaltimore,  .Vol?.  15,  1S19. 


ported,  I  certainly  never  saw  any  superior, 
ihe  Steubenvtfle  manufactory  is  in  full  opera- 
tion, making  cloths  of  various  prices.  1  bought 
some  for  a  great  ciMt  at  four  dollars  and  some 
c  nts  the  yard,  which  I  think  is  better  and  mm 
"■auUul  tiiau  imported  cloth,  which  is  sold 
ill  our  shops  at  6  or  7  dollars  the  yard. 

J  he  glass  manufactory  of  Pittsburgh  whic'i  1 
visited,  furnishes  glass  superior  to  any  1  have 
ever  seen  imported  from  England,  and  assured- 
ly at  k-ss  price.  The  fine  cutting,  polishing 
and  engraving,  surpass  in  execution  all  1  have 
ever  seen.  My  good  sir,  are  these  things  true, 
nd  do  we  purchase  imported  cloth  and  glass, 
and  a  hundred  other  tilings  imported,  which  we 
c  uld  have  better  made  at  home  ?  These  things 
ought  not  to  be  so — it  is  time  we  assume  the 
■  ttifude  of  a  free  independent  nation — we  send 
to  foreigners  almost  our  hearts'  blood  to  pay  for 
tniugs  we  can,  and  do  make  better  at  home— 
ur  surplus  products  they  want  but  little  of  and 
rare  less,  then  why  do  we  not  create  a 
market  at  home  for  the  surpluss  bread,  by  en- 
couraging  the  manufactories  of  our  own  country, 
aud,  in  return,  their  labours  will  eat  our  bread. 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER    19,   1S19. 


Jible  by  the  Editor  of  the  .American  Farmer. 
Mr.  Ciddle's  success,  notwithstanding  the  uncom- 
mon drought,  must  he  attributed  to  extraordinary 
cure  and  attention,  and  goes  to  corroborate  his  char- 
acter as  a  skilful  and  judicious  cultivator  of  the  soil 
A  few  turnips  from  the  same  farm,  in  Dorchestei 
oounty,  have  been  sent  to  the  Editor's  office,  and  far 
excel  in  size,  any  he  has  before  seen.— They  mea- 
sure 3  feet  round  aud  we  are  assured,  were  not  th 
largest  that  were  gathered. 


Occasional  \yxAt&c\s. 


Mn.  Skinner, — Whilst  I  was  in  Ohio  I  ha> 
th<'  happiness  to  see  the  Steubenville  cloth  ma 
nufactory,  and  to  be  known  to  Mr.  Dickinson 
ol  I itat  place,  who  is  part-owner  of  the  inn nu 
factory,  and  who  owns  a  (lock  of  seven  hundred 
of  the  most  beautiful  merinosheep  in  the  world, 
The  manufactory  is  great  and  1  think  splendid 
I  saw  fine  cloth  weaving  and  afterwards  saw  it 
dressing,  made  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep  which 

1  id  seen.  1  engaged  a  few  yards  of  it,  brough 
it  home,  have  a  coat  now  making  for  myself  am 
fbi  iy  son  and  daughter,  who  will  call  on  yo 
shortly,   on   their   way  to  Cecil.     I  send    von 

2  1-8  yards  of  the  same  cloth,  which  I  ask  yo 
to  accept,  as  proof  tint  vou  were  not  forgotte 
bv    me,  when  the  mountains  sepirnt-'d    us.     i 
however  make  a  condition,  that  unless  vou  will 
be  proud  to  shew  on.  your  oack  such  a  sample  of 
home    manufacture,   you  are   nut   at   liberty    t. 
tee|j  it.    My  beliel  is,  that  if  ever  I  saw  as  good 


Mr.  Skinner, — if  any  part  of  your  valuable 

aper  should  be  unoccupied  by  more  important 
natter,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  ine  if  you  will 
insert  the  following  queries,  provided  it  should 
elicit  answers  from  the  proper  source. 

1st.  As  the  mania  for  the  culture  of  Rnta  Baga 

revails  so  generally,  will  it  not  be  a  profitless 
crop  to  the  farmer,  unless  it  be  found  convenient 
to  expend  it  on  the  farm?  And  if  so,  what 
would  be  the  most  lucrative  use  that  could  be 
made  of  it  by  him  who  abandons  the  culture  of 
iraiu  for  Ruta  Baga?  And  why  has  Mr.  Cubbett, 
with  all  his  esphcitness  on  other  points,  not  in- 
formed us  what  quantity  of  Ruta  Baga,  and  the 
length  ol  time  required,  without  the  assistance 
of  grain,  to  render  a  bullock  of  any  given  weight 
fit  for  the  butcher  ? 

2nd.  W  ith  all  the  valuable  information  co.v 
tained  in  Mr.  M'Gul  loch's  letter,  on  one  of  the 
grand  desiderata  in  American  agriculture,  win 
has  he  not  given  us  the  best  mode  of  propagat- 
ing orchard  grass?  And  can  it  be  successfully 
-own  in  the  fall  to  bring  in  a  crop  of  clover  af- 
terwards in  place  of  oats  or  barley  ?  Aud  wha 
quantity  of  seed  is  required  ? 

3rd.  Have  you,  Mr.  Skinner,  complied  with 
your  promise,  to  give  us  Mr.  Cobbett's  mcthoo 
of  earth  burning  ?* 

1  can  assure  you.  that  in  submitting  thes? 
queries,  1  am  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than 
ibtainirrg  accurate  information  on  the  points 
referred  to. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

"  The    Editor  hopes  his   subscribers    are    satisfied 
with   the  attention  which  has  been  bestowed   on  tln-. 
. natter   in  the    American    Farmer  — at   the   same  tunc 
ftvites  them  to  call  for  the  uiscussion  of  any  agrrcol- 
ural   question  or   system,   which    they  may  think   is 
lot  welt  understood,  yet  sufficiently  important  m  its 
nature  to  deserve  investigation.— The  Editor  m.iy  here 
mention  as  a  proo.  of  the  zeal  and  expellee  with  which 
ins  undertaking    is  prosecuted,    that  the  last   five  vo- 
lumes   purchased    by    him  to  aid  inm    in  his  labours, 
cosr    Aim  §   00-  -abounding    in  botanical    drawings 
graving:  ui  farm  houses  -nd  implements  of  ill  sorts 
Ml  that  he  asks  in  return  is,   tu be,  j/cud  with  pimc- 
tuult0. 


Proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Al- 
bemarle,  1'iigiiiia. 

In  Number  53,  page  2r2,  we  published  the  jilis 
ikd  REGUL.vnuMs  of  the  iGiuct iiuiiAL  locitTi  of  Al- 
bemarle, Virginia. 

At  that  time  we  did  not  know  the  date  of  its 
organization,  which  was  the  Tth  of  October,  Iel7.— 
Xor  had  we  then  been  furnished  with  the  following' 
lists  of  officers,  elected  October,  1319,  to  serve  oil? 
year. 

JAMES  MADISON.  President. 

TH.   M.   R\.\IH)i.l'!!,>  „. 

JAMES  BAKBOUIl,     j  %  lce  Presidents 

JOHN  COLES,  Treasurer, 

PETER  MINOS.   Secretary. 

TH.   \V.   M.U'IUY,   Assistant  Secretary. 
Corresponding  Committee. 
T.  M.  R  VNDOLPM,       T.  G.  WATKI>JS 
JAMES  UAUCHWR,        W.  D.  MERRIWETHER' 
PETER  MINOR, 

The  Society,  has  done  us  the  honour  of  making-  the 
uhsrma*  FAiotna  its  organ  of  publicat.on -As  we 
have  been  politely  informed  by  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  Mr  Minor,  the  Secretary— In  re- 
cording this  extract  it  would  be  affectation,  'not  to  say 
ingratitude,  were  we  nit  to  acknowledge,  that  we 
feel  highly  gratified,  that  our  humble  toils  should 
have  already  attracted  the  favourable  notice  and  pa- 
tronage of  citizens  distinguished  alike  by  their  pub- 
lick  spirit  and  public  services. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from    Peter  JBfcjor,  Esq.    Setfrfi    tv 
the    Agricultural  Society  of  Jttbemurl ,    <\i.   to   >   .y. 
Skinner,  E-titor  of  the  American  Fanner.  Baltimore', 
"  The  society  came  to  I  lie  resolution  of  making  the 
American  Firmer  the  medium  of  communicating  its' 
transactions    to    the    public,     la    consequence  of  til's 
resolution,      I  now    forward      you    an     extract    from 
the    latest    proceedings,   with    a    request,   that     they 
may  be  published.     The  society  have  on  file,  some  in- 
teresting    memoirs,   which  will  also    be    forwarded  as 
soon  as  the  corresponding  committee  make  the  selec- 
tion and  the  copies  can  be  made  out." 


Present  Prices  of  Country  Produce  in  this  Market. 

Actual  sales  of  White  and  Red  Wheat— On  the  16tli 
inst.  from  Talbot,  VThiteatJl  Jo— Red.  $1  12^— nth, 
at  $1  1 1— 18th,  91    10— Present     Quotation,    for    Red 

Wheat,  4,1   10  to  51  12— Corn,    60  cts.— Rye,  60  cts. 

Oats,  45  to  50  cts — Flour,  from  the  waggons,  $5  75  to 
$5  87—  Whiskey,  98  to  40  cts.— Corn  Meal, 'in  the 
Market,  $2  per  112  pounds— Retail,  12  pounds  for  25 1 
cts.— Chopped  Rye,  $2  per  bushel— Hay,  $16  a  $18  per 
ton— Straw,  flOafia— Tobacco,  four  hhds.  sold  the 
present  week,  for  $8  and  $10— Do.  4  hhds.  at  $9  a  $11— 
Do.  9  hhds.  at  $11  and  13,  all  from  Calvert  county. -- 
flie  eight  liugshea-'s  quoted  in  our  last. as  having  been 
sold  by  Mr.  L  Wilson,  fcom  Calvert  county,  for  £8  a 
|IG,  should  have  been  $S  s  $l.>  50—  Tar,  $Sper  barret 
I— Turpentine,  $8—  Pitch,  $2  Resin,  £:— Spirits  Tur- 
pentine, 45  cts.  per  gallon — Cotton,  Cpland,  17a20cts. 
—Beans,  (white)  $1  20  pr.  bush  —Peas.  (blackfeTe,)8f/ 

cts. — Lard,  14  a  15  cts.   pr.  lb.— Bacon,  13  a  14  cts. - 

Flaxseed,  $1  50  pr.  bush.-^Pork,  ;jl3  a$15pr.  barrel. 


8CF*   ADVERTISEMENTS,  which  are,  in  their  na- 
ture and  objects  suited  to  a  paper  of  tiiis  sort,  such  as," 
the  sales  of  laud,  seed,  livestock,  implements  of  bus- 
ban  hy,  new  inventions,  &e.  &c.,  will  be  inserted  <iace  • 
tg,  at  the   rate  of  $1  per   square,   to  be  paid   in   ad- 
ince.     The  very  extensive  circulatioitof  this  >  i.per 
among   landed    men,    throughout    the    I'nitrd  Slates^. 
:oakes  il  an  eligible  medium  I'm  giving  such  public  no-' 
tices    aud  one  publication   is  as  good  as  forty,  unless^ 
in  cases  where  the  law  prescribes  a  greater  auiabex  pf ." 
times-. 


AT  BALTIMORE: 

Carefully  Raised  and  Corrected  every  Thursday. 
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ARTICLES. 


bEEF,  Northern  mess     - 
No  1.       - 
No  S.- 
Bacon,        - 
Butter,  Fcrkin 
Codec,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        - 

Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  a  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  I, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers,  - 

Fish,  cod.  dry  - 

herrings,  Susquehannah 
mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  ... 

middlings, 
rye, 
Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned, 
Flax,       -        -       -       - 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard. 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti," 
POKK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime     2d     do. 
cargo      3d     do. 
Plaster,  ... 

ground     - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple, 
Gin,  Holland, 
do. 

do.  N.  England 
Hum,  Jamaica. 

American, 
Whiskey, 
Soap,  American,  >vhite, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 
brown,         - 
loaf,  - 

lump,  » 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBAlXO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do.  - 

IEAS,  Bohea,  - 

Souchong,        - 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  1  lyson, 
Imperial,      - 
{POOL, Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashe 

Bkjauer's, 


lb. 


box 


lb. 

qtl. 
bbl. 


bbl 


cask 
bus) 
lb. 


gal. 


gal. 
bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 
gal. 


H 
15 

13  50 
16 

33 


45 

46 

53 

80 

S3 

28 

25 

20 

IS 

45 

9 

60 

3  50 

2  75 


9 

7  V 
6  5i 
5  5' 
4  5 
4  a 
none. 
do 
do 


50 

80 

1   20 


22 
19 
scarce 
10 
65 

retail 
12 
7  87 
1 
6 
5 
4  25 


1st  proof 
1st  proof 
4th  proof 


1st  proof 
1st  proof 


lb. 


lb. 
bu  . 

lb. 
cwl. 


lb. 


lb. 


12 

25 

62  1-2 

75 

1 

1  50 
18  a 
16  a 

14  a 
5 

1  75 
6 
2 

1  25 

75 

1  50 

50 
1  50 
75 
50 
1 
9 
19 

15  50 
25 
20 
70 
75 
12 


20 
17 
IS 


3 

1  50 


60 


62  1-2 
20 


16 


so 


6  50 
25' 
50l 
63! 
75 
75 
1  25 
1  75 
80 
40 
65 
35 
37 
25 
33 


5  50 

7  50 

3 

75 

o  100 
a  150 
a  150 


fhom  BO.iiinj.Ers  husuaadry- 

I.  a  mi-.ss,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
Bra/lib,  potatoes  21b,  Scotch  bar/cy  £lb,  onions  !-31b, 
pepper  and  salt.  Bacon  3  ounces.  Cost  10  cents.  This, 
says  Doctor  Johnson,  would  be  a  dinner  and  supper  lor 
three  men  ;  better  than  the  common  messes  of  fat 
bacon  and  cabbase,  with  which  bread  and  beer  are 
required .  If  one  such  man  eats  a  pound  of  ba<-nn  at  nine 
pence  sterling  for  his  dinner  and  supper,  that  article 
alone  is  equal  to  what  might  suppport  three  men  ;  m 
dependent  of  bread  and  beer.  Cost,  33  mills  a  man, 
or  3  cents,  3  mills. 

II.  mess.     Dr.  Johnson. 
The  bead  of  a  sheep,  barley  Mb,  potatoes  31b,  onions  *lb, 

pepper  and  sail,  cabbage,  turnips,  carrots.  Water  1 1  pints. 
Cost  16  cents      Produce  6  quarts. 

This  was  preferred  to  the  other,  for  richness  ol  flavor 
and  laste  ;  owing  to  the  tones  in  the  head,  which  were 
broken  small  before  they  were  put  in  the  s'.ewpan.  It 
makes  a  most  comfortable  dinner  for  four  men.  Cost 
40  mills  or  4.0  cents  a  meal. 

III.  mess.     Dr.  Johnson. 
Bacon  Jib,  barley  41b,  onions,  pepper  and  salt.    Cost 

9  cents.     A  dinner  for  three  men,  needing  no  bread. 

IV.  mess.     Dr.  Johnson. 
An  ox  cheek,   barley   1  lb,  potatoes  6lb,  pepper  and 

salt,  onions  1  lb.  Cabbage,  turnips,  carrots.  Water  2S. 
pints.  Cost  30  cents.  Produce  3  gallons.  A  meal 
IS. 7  mills  or  1  c.  8  7-10m.  . 

This  costs  SO  cents,  without  bacon  ;  3nd  gives  three 
gallons  of  very  excellent  pottage,  for  8  men  at  dinner 
and  supper  (perhaps  even  for  10  men).  It  was  rich, 
and  belter  than  my  other  pottages.  Ox  cheek  seems  to 
have  the  preference  to  the  coarse  pieces  of  beet  com- 
monly chosen.  |C3=  In  all  the  above  cooker./,  says  Mr. 
Johnson,  arm/  close  slew-pan  was  used,  which  emiueo 
scarcely  an-)  evaporation  :  a  material  circumstance.  He 
adds  :'  These  dishes  are  not  meant  to  be  continual  ; 
but  to  be  three  or  four  days  in  the  week. 

V.  mess.     Dr.  Johnson. 
A  shin  of  beef,  barley  1  lb,  onions  1  lb,  potatoes  61b 

Cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  salt  and  pepper.     V\  ater   11 
quarts.     Cost  28  cents.     Produce  three  gallons      Din- 
ner for  7  men.     Cost  40  mills,  or  4.0  cents  a  man. 
VI.  mess.     Dr.  Johnson. 
Ox's  head  i,  barley  jib,  onions  Jib,  potatoes  3lb.  Cab- 
bage, carrots,  turnips.    Salt  and  pepper.    \V  ater  5  jqla 
Produce   6  quarts.     Cost   16   cents.     A  rich  and   high 
flavoured   pottage      In  the  last  two  above  trials,   the 
doctor  omitted   the  bacon  ;  because    the  flavour  of   .1 
in  some  other  instances,  was  too  predominant  ;  and  it 
ii  a  needless  expense.     On  the  whole  of  his  £■*,>» 
found  that  ox  cheek  or  sfcin  beef  are   preferable  to  any 
pieces  that  are  xoithout bones.     See  Prison  Diet. 
Pomimon  diet.     Dr.  Lettsom. 
The  sort  common  at  the  tables  of  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,  are    distinguished   by    the   name  of        ft. 
winter,  or  long  nee   squash."     They  weigh  10  to  1Mb 
Thin  squash  is  boiled  about  half  an  hour  :  then  mashed 
up  with  flour  or  dough.     They  make  "  bread,  puddings, 
and  most  excellent  pancakes  ;  by  mixing  certain  pro- 
portions of  this  vegetable,  previously  boiled,  with  Hour, 
but  most  commonly,  they   are   eaten  stewed,  the  skin 
being  first  taken  off,  and  the   entrails  taken  out.     It  is 
almost  a  standing  dish  at  their  tables  ;  even  amongs 
the  most  opulent." 

General  Cautions m  Counrru  Cookery. 
Soups  are  never  to  be  filled  up  or  have  even  a  drop  of 
water  hot  nor  cold,  added  :  and  are  never  to  boil 
briskly.  They  are  to  be  long,  long  oyer  the  fire, 
simmering  rather  than  boiling.  And  all  soups  hav 
in-  roots  or  herbs,  are  to  have  the  meat  laid  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  with  a  good  lump  of  butter.  The 
herbs  and  roots  being  cut  small  are  laid  on  the  meat. 
It  is  then  covered  close  aud  set  on  a  very  slow  fire.  I  his 
draws  out  all  the  virtue  of  the  roots  and  herbs,  and 
turns  out  a  good  gravy,  with  a  fine  flavour,  from ,w hat 
it  would  be  if  the  water  was  put  in  at  hrst.  When  the 
crravy  is  almost  dried  up,  then  fill  the  pan  with  water  : 
and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  take  off  the  fat. -Never  bo.t 
fish  ;  but  only  simmer,  till  enough  -Beef  quick  boiled, 
is  thereby  hardened :  simmer  or  slow  boil  it,  in  not  too 


much   water. Veal   and    poultry   are   to    be  dusted 

with  flour,  and  put  into  the  kettle  in  cold  xcater.  Cover 
and  boil  slow  as  possible,  skimming  the  water  clean  It 
is  the  worst  of  faults,  to  boil  any  meat  fast. — In  baking 
pies,  a  quick  oven  well  closed,  prevents  falling  of  the 
crust. 

Wasteful  or  indolent  people  overlook  calculation  ; 
and  too  many  may  think  but  little  of  the  wholesome 
and  nourishing  qualities  of  food.  But  here  are  well 
informed  and  most  actively  good  men,  recommending 
to  the  world  the  results  of  much  inquiry  and  expe- 
rience therein.  However  lightly  may  bethought  of 
a  cent  on  a  single  meal  of  victuals,  when  the  sum  of  a 
year's  meals  is  calculated,  for  a  person,  a  family,  and  a 
nation,  it  becomes  sinking  and  important.  A  cent  for 
a  meal,  amounts  to  three  cents  a  day. 

DolK 

(One  person  at  Scents  a  day,  saves  in  the  year  11 

'One  family  of  5  persons         .....       55 

!  A  nation  of  5  million*  of  people         .         .       55,000,000 

The   cent  thus  saved  by  the    good    house-wife,    on 

every    plentiful   meal    of   the  wholesomcsl    food,    would 

be  sufficient  for   maintaining  the  most  flesperate  war 

by  the  freemen  of  America,  in  defence  of  their  country, 

against  the   wiles  and  the  violences  of  the  great  eri- 

lightene.d  world  ! 


FROM  THE  BOSTON  YANKEE. 

RUM  PRINEWG. 

I  like  old  Dr.  Franklin  for  this  reason— he  always 
spoke  common  sense,  avoided  vain  flourishes  of  rheto- 
ric, and  addressed  the  understanding  in  preference  to 
the  passions.  His  calculations  were  curious,  and  gen- 
erally  spoke  the  truth.  Truth  in  a  plain  dress,  which 
becomes  her  best,  does  more  towards  the  reformation 
of  society,  than  all  the  eloquence  that  man  is  capable  of 
generating.  I  have  read  many  eloquent  disserta- 
tions upon  intemperance  :  but  it  appears  to  me,  that 
if  a  thinking  man  will  set  himself  down,  count  the 
cost,  and  look  into  the  consequences  of  indulging  in 
this  evil  habit,  it  will  go  farther  towards  effecting  a 
reformation  than  all  the  eloquent  addresses  ever 
penned  upon  the  subject 

Let  us  go  upon  a  large  scale,  and  take  the  whole 
United  States  into  the  calculation.  1  will  suppose  there 
are  three  millions  of  people  in  the  country,  who  con- 
sume on  an  average,  half  ap  inl  of  ardent  spirits  per  day 
— (this  calculation  is  surely  within  bounds)— which 
will  cost  the  consumer  at  least  10  cents  ;  I  mean  upbn 
the  aierage.  Let  us  admit  this,  and  now  for  the 
calculation — 

3,000,000  at  10  cents  per  day  each,  is  ^'300,000 

Which   will  amount,  in  one  month  of 

30  days,  to  9,000,000 

Multiply  this  sum  by  12,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try expend  in  one  year,  for  ardent 
spirits,  the  enormous  sum  of  $108,000,000 

Yes — .one  hundred  and  eight  millions  of  dollars  for 
ardent  spirits  !— This  truth  is  awful  !  The  money  ex- 
pended for  this  baneful  purpose  would  support  oil  Ihe 
poor  houses  in  the  country,  aud  maintain  the  govern- 
ment besides,  afier  deducting  out  the  revenue  aris- 
ing from  the  importation  of  ardent  spirits. 


sCF'The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  solicits  in- 
formation as  to  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  all  the 
Agricultural  Societies  in  the  Union,  their  articles  of 
constitution,  proceedings,  &c.  &c.  for  publication  in 
this  paper. 


rRJNTED  EVERY  FRIDAY  AT  $4  PER  AKK.  _ 

FOR  JOHN  S    SKINNER,  EDITOR, 

At  the  corner  of  Market  and  Belvidere-streets, 
BALTIMORE, 

By  JOSEPH  ROBINSON. 

V\  ho  does  every  description  of  Book,  Pamphlet  and  Job 

In  the  best  manna-  and    n  moderate  tempi— Orders  hy  vast, 
teitli  proper  directions,  promptly  attended  to. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


CwltuaUon.  o£  ¥ioruv  Grass, 

By  Dr.  Iuchardson,  D.   D.  Clonfeckle,  Moy,   Ireland. 
IkXTRAClfcD  FROM  THK  MEMO- RS  OF  THE  WORK 
1NGTON   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


[Continued  from  No.  3  i — p.  268.] 

Your  Cumberland  mountains  .ire  not  of  this  de- 
scription being  mostly  dry,  and  stony,  and  the  soil 
shalkm  ,■  they  are  less  favourably  circumstanced  than 
those  wluch  are  clothed  with  a  deep  skin  of  peat; 
still  however  there  are  many  parts  of  them  where  flo- 
rin would  thrive  well,  and  although  these  may  bear  a 
email  portion  to  the  whole,  yet  still  their  extent  will 
be  found  sufficient,  amply,  to  supply  the  intire  moun- 
tain district  with  hay,  and  to  enable  the  inhabitants 
to  apply  their  rich  meadows  to  tillage. 

I  shall  point  out  the  portions  of  these  mountains 
Which  I  conceive  suited  to  florin  culture,'  rejoicing  at 
an  opportunity  of  recalling  to  my  memory,  and  re- 
tracing, these  delightful  scenes,  through  which  you 
gave  me  such  an  enchanting  tour ;  and  where  I  spent 
so  many  happy  days  among  the  hospitable-inhabitants 
of  the  shores  of  Windermere,  and  its  beautiful  island. 

The  -first  stile  of  ground  commences  with  the  gorges 
of  the  mountains,  near  which  a  rill  always  rises,  and 
we  agreed  would  amply  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  ir- 
rigation, and  fertilize  the  valley  on  both  its  sides; 
narrow  indeed  at  first,  but  always  widening,  and  from 
its  length  comprehending  a  very  considerable  tract. 

Much  peat,  and  moor,  was  scattered  over  the  nar- 
row declivities,  so  that  the  two  grand  agents  for 
stimulating  fiorin  luxuriance,  are  abundant,  ashes,  and 
running-  -water 

The  sole  difficulty,  and  expense  will  be  found  ir 
protecting  this  long,  narrow  meadow,  from  the  depre 
dations  of  mountain  cattle,  but  here  local  circum 
stances  come  in  aid,  and  render  fencing  much  less  for- 
midable than  in  other  places. 

The  masses  of  flat  stones  (admirably  fitted  to  form 
dry  walls)  the  Dcbries  of  the  Schistose  rocks,  burst 
ing  through  the  precipitous  faces  of  the  mountains 
above,  furnish  the  best  of  materials,  immediately  at 
hand,  and  will  reduce  the  expense  of  inclosure  to  -i 
V  He. 

I  proceed  to  another  stde  of  improvement,  of  whicl 
J  think  these  beautiful  Kells  are  capable,  and  whicl 
We  frequently  discussed  uponthe  spot. 

Nature  is  here  our  guide,  pointing  otLt  \o  us  ineligi 
Vie  characters,  what  these  bleak  summits  arc  capable 
*>f  producing 

I  sh  -wed  you  in  many  places,  where  the  steep  abat- 
<d.  between  the  precipice,  and  the  vertex,  that  the 
surf.c-  was  covered  with  fiorin  panicles,  in  apparent 
health,  and  even  luxuriance. 

It  is  true  we  did  not  ascend  the  mountain,  to  ex 
amine  the  soil;  Whit  then?  we  see  that  our  fa- 
Wiiritt-  thrives  in  it,  arid  what  ever  the  soil  may  be, 
We  know  ho  v  to  improve  it. 

\(  peaty  (as  is  probably  the  case)  we  burn  it  in  that 
airv  solution  and  with  ease  procure  ashes  to  any 
■a'-  i"int 

I    If  marshy  the  declivity  facilitates  drainage  ; If  dr., 

it  ,s  likely  we  c»n  h-  ve  the  aid  of  irrigation  by  avail" 
ing  ourselves  of  the  mountain  rills  swelled  by  even 
heavy  shower 

I  am  aware  this  is  mere  speculation,  f  must  there 
fir-  be  mod-rate  in  my  demands,  I  do  not  .-all  upnn 
the-  proprietors,  to  rush  into  practice  at  once,  upon  ** 
authority,  let  them  feel  their  way  gradually;  and  I 
)8uU  assist  them..  J 


.  flu     ll 

bu.it 


Let  them  select  a  place  where  spooj&neoi 

abundant,    and  inclose  a  rood  by  a  dry  wall 
the  contiguous  selnstus 

To  the  indolent,  I  say  the  business  is   done,   the  ex 
ternal  animal  ene-my   being  excluded,   and    th,    fior 
left  to  contend  for  the  possession. 'only  with  vegetal  . 
rivals,   will  have   pn  tty   well  overpowered  them   t>\ 
October,  when  my  indolent  pupil  has  only  to  take  up 
his  scythe,  and 'mow  a  good  crop  of  hay. 

I  shall  however  suppose  him  not  quite  so  bad,  as  lo 
sit  entirely  with  his  arms  across.  I  shall  assume  that 
he  will  give  me  some  small  help. 

Let  him  then  ascend  the  mountain,  in  June;  and 
help  the  fiorin  a  little  in  his  way  with  his  competitors ; 
let  him  in  that  month,  when  all  grasses  shew  the  r 
species  by  their  panicles,  root  out  all  that  interfere 
with  his  fiorin. 

These  1  perceive  are  almost  exclusively  the  Eyno- 
sums  Cristatns,  and  Festucelatior.  grasses  with  coarse 
ligneous  stalks,  wh.ch  standing  longer,  are  better  mark- 
ed for  extermination  than  any  other. 

By  getting  rid  of  these  he  will  secure  a  much  richer 
op  in  October,   and  his  meadow   will  soon  become 
pure  fiorin. 

Should  his  zeal  exceed  my  expectations,  and  call 
forth  more  strenuous  exertions,  I  have  already  pointed 
out  the  measures  he  is  to  pursue  as  the  soil  turns  out, 
peaty,  or  marshy,  or  dry. 

The  experiment  1  propose  is  neither  expensive,  nor 
troublesome,  the  result  will  soon  be  ascertained  ; 
liould  it  prove  me  to  be  a  visionary ;  I  have  done  no 
great  mischief ;— should  my  speculations  upon  the 
powers  of  fiorin  succeed  here,  as  they  have  done  even 
where    else,   that  they  have  had   a  fair  trial ;  what  a 


as  am..  bU    ..ml    mi,  resting  as  ,he  el. 


to 


-.        .......       ...Vj      1IH.1.      J 

beautiful  field  do  they  open  ? 


I  hope  your  Cumberland  friends,  and  Westmorland 
neighbours,  will  have  spirit  enough  to  make  the  ex- 
periment ;— Nature  has  lavished  her  favours  on  this 
delightful  portion  of  their  country  ;  she  has  left  little 
for  m;in  to  do,  and  she  gives  him  a  broad  hint  what 
that  little  is. 

Strangers  crowd  to  admire  their  romantic  scenery  ; 
to  look  down  on  their  rich  and  verdant  vallies;  — by  -.-. 
coup  de  theatre  let  them  change  the  scene,  and  sht  - 
the  spectators  their  vallies  covered  by  a  yellow  Inn 
vest,  and  the  verdure  of  their  meadows  transferred  li 
the  summit  of  their  FeUs. 

What  a  succession  of  extensive  fields  for  improve 
ment  did  our  tour  open,  as  we  pmce.-ded  from  Cock 
ermoitth  towards  Keswick,— e^tens  ve  Moor  in  thi 
vale  from  the  cataract  above  Ulswati.r  for  a  grei 
length  of  road  towards  the  hosp. table  mansion  • 
Rose  Castle— between  Uose  Castle  and  CaHLIsle- 
and  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  >ou,  a  fl 
moist  moory  tract,  running  south  from  ESoWkess,  mi 
happily,  (as  I  think)  now  consigning  to  farinaciou 
crops. 

These  Moors,  barren  at  present,  would  soon,  :.n<! 
cheaply,  be  converted  into  better  meadow  than  an, 
you  now  have,  and  supply  the  contiguous  parts  of 
Cumberland  with  th  choicest  hay,  in  quantities,  to 
which  ;ou  are  not  used. 


1  shall  now  begin  to  peneralrze,  and  to  try  how  the 
introduction  of  this  new  vegetable,  is  likely  to  afi'eci 
ihe  agricultur,   of  your  country. 

This,    when    communicating   with   you,    becomes    a 

i-klish  subject;  I  know  that  agriculture  has  been 
long  your  favourite  mistress;  that  \our  time  and  your 
attentions,  have  been  long  dedicated  to  her,  (hat  she 
bid  the   command  of  your  purse,   and  that  you   have 

>-en  indefatigable  n  your  •  xertions  for  her  improve- 
ment, and  have  spare,!  no  pain,  n  srttinr  her  off  to 
ulvantage,  anxious  that  she  should  appear  to  the  e^jmJd  ilTi^  JRSfSR^^Jl3 


others, 
.in-self 

Hut  Ike  many  other  passionate  lovers,  you  are  con- 
niec!  by  j.alousy,  everj  thing  that  appears  presents; 
-elf  in  the  -h  ipe  of  a  rival. 

IhcArme,  the  Navy  Commerce,  Manufactures; 
our  Colonies,  all  employed  to  defraud  your  .\l,n  ss 
of  the  attentions  you  thmk  due  to  her;  all  contribut- 
ing to  paralize  her  exertions ;  by  engaging  those  that 
ought  to  be  her  votaries  in  .  th-.r  pursuits. 

How  often  have  I  heard  you  in  your  paroxysm  of 
jealousy  ;  descant  to  open  her  merits,  and  prove  her 
!ecieted  superiority  over  all  these  rivals;  shewing 
clearly,  the  prosper. ty.  the  wealth,  the  strength,  tl.e- 
defencc,  of  the  country  were  in  her  hands;  and  while 
there,  our  resources  secure,  as  elepend.ng  solely  on 
ourselves. 

I  shall  leave  the  defence  of  Agriculture  on  these 
various  topics  in  much  abler  hands,  and  content  my- 
self with  shewing  that  I  am  not  a  rival,  but  a  most 
active  and  useful  friend  and  associate. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  interfere  with  your  terri- 
tory ;  for  I  do  not  ask  a  single  acre  that*  you  ever 
were  in  possession  of. 

As  little  do  I  interfere  with  you  in  the  article  of 
manure;  never  calling  upon  you  for  a  single  ounce, 
but  this  sul  ji-ct  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  pass- 
el  over  by  a  simple  negation. 
How  often  have  I  heard  you  enlarge  upon  the  in- 
finite consequence  of  manure  to  the  farmer  ?  how  did 
your  numerous  visitors,  as  well  as  myself,  admire  the 
ingenuity  with  which  you  preserved  every  particle  of 
manure,  produced  by  your  immense  stuk  ?  Nor  is  this 
idea  new  to  you,  for  Mr.  Douglas  tells  us  in  his  Kssay 
"  the  best,  and  most  recent  writers  on  rural  economy, 
Mr.  Curwen,  and  Mr  Brown,  have  particularly  ad- 
verted to  the  subject  of  manure  " 

And  Mr.  Mure  in  the  same  transactions  of  th-  Kirk- 
cudbright Society,  says,  "It  should  be  a  principal  ob- 
ject to  have  the  land  as  fertile  as  poss.ble,  which  is 
not  to  be  obtained  without  he  greatest  possible,  quan- 
'  ty  of  putrescent  manure." 

What  then  must  Mr.  Mure  think  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  fiorin  culture,  which  without  calling  for  a  par. 
tide  of  putrescent  manure,  gives  over  to  the  Agi  eul- 
turist  for  his  other  purposes,  every  pound  of  th  pu- 
in  scent  manure,  which  it  must  necessar  )\  produce 
i"  such  immense  quantities,  requiring  nier.  K  peat, 
ashes  muI  running  miter? 

Let  us  try  in  jour  oilier  agricultural  practici 
her  the  introduction  of  fiorin  wdl  be  found  to 
<>i-  assist  you. 

The  most  striking  diffe  rence   I  observed  wl 

■on  between   English  and  Irith  agricultural  practice, 

-i  -rued  to  consist  in  your  great  fondness  for  house 

■i  ding    whether  by  green  crops,  or  elrv  food,    eel,   ;a 

irodigious    stock  el.,1  you  maintain,   and  what  quailti- 

s  of  dung  did   they  produce. 

Our  hosp.tahk-  friend,    Mr.  Bnul   of   Merton-flall 
president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  shire   of 
igtown,  boasted  to  us  of  the  great  stock  he  k,  pt  oil 
a  very  few  acres  by  green  food; 

You  both  complained  of  the  failure  of  votir  grxn 
nop  early  in  September,  and  wished  much  for  a  re- 
source  in  th  t  period. 

Is  it  not  at  tins  moment  that  fiorin  comes  forward 
great    luxuriance,    and   improving  every   moment 
continues  to  afford  an  inexhaustible-  stock  of  the  richest 
green  food,  until  the  end  of  April  > 

It  is  unnecessary  to  press  this  subject,  th"  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  fiorin  with  a  view  to  house  feed- 
ng  are  So  obvious. 

most    known   agriculturists   strongly    rerora. 
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"fytr-.d  to  carry  it  into  the  most  extensive  practice,  as 
by  the  introduction  of  a  vegetable  affording  quantities 
of  food,  green  and  dry,  far  greater  than  any  other,  and 
on  much  cheaper  terms  ? 

In  the  stall  tionn  has  not  yet  been  tried,  but  there 
oan  be  little  doubt  that  a  richer,  and  more  succulent 
ha),  abounding  with  saccharine  matter,  far  more  than 
any  other,  must  also  have  greater  fattening  powers. 

1  do  not  expect  that  any  dry  feod,  will  bring  on  cat- 
tle so  rapidly,  as  mangold  wurzel,  Swedish  turnips 
and  potatoes ;  but  this  winter  having  endless  abun- 
dance of  tionn  hay,  1  shall  try  experiments  on  mine 
by  lessening  their  allow  ,nce  of  root  food,  and  greatly 
increasing  their  quant. ty  of  hay. 

When  I  proceed  to  generalize  still  further,  and  to 
detail  the  advantages  the  state  .tself  will  derive  from 
a  more  extended  introduction  of  florin  culture,  1  tear 
that  at  length  you  and  1  mint  become  actual  rivals. 
In  fact  we  are  already  so,  for  belore  1  had  the  pleasurt 
of  your  acquaintance,  the  regular  deficiency  of  nm 
grain  crops  and  their  inadequacy  to  maintain  the  po. 
pulation  of  the  country,  with  the  ruinous  effects  felt, 
and  threatening  to  be  increas  d  by  heavy  importation  ; 
had  called  u.  both  forward,  and  induced  us  separate- 
ly in  propose  measures,  by  which  present  evils  would 
be  abated,  and  future  calamity  prevented. 

You  propose  two  remedies  either  of  which  (as  you 
clearly  demonstrate)  would  separately  and  distinctly, 
answer  the  desired  purpose,  of  bringing  up  the  food 
to  the  measure  of  the  population  without  adopting 
the  abominable  resource  of  bringing  down  the  popu- 
lation to  the  measure  of  the  food 

Vou  prove  that  a  practicable  and  even  easily  effect- 
ed extension,  of  our  present  agricultural  field,  woald 
soon  pour  in  quantities  of  grain  sufficient  for  our  con- 
sumption: 

And  vou  prove  also,  that  by  more  general  adoption 
of  the  improved  system  of  agriculture,  and  attention 
to    the   practice  of   the  most   skilful  in    that  branch 


of  the  assumption  I  have  made,  let  us  try  the  more  re- 
mote ones. 

Your  Cumberland  meadows  that  hitherto  have  sup- 
plied you  with  hay  at  the  average  rate  of  one  ton  and 
a-half  per  acre  (your  own  estimate  published  some 
years  ago)  unable  to  contend  in  the  market  with  your 
peaty  moors  producing  6,  7,  and  3  tons  (rates  for 
which  far  I  pledge  myself,  and  also  better  hay)  must 
try  some  other  crops,  that  is  will  be  given  up  to  the 
plough,  and  your  agricultural  field  so  much  extended 

Let  lis  retrace  our  tour  through  Scotland  1  shall  not 
draw  comparisons,  only  say,  sufficiently  abounding 
with  peaty  moors. 

Here  1  shall  make  no  assumptions,  we  found  the 
spirit  of  improvement  in  vigour,  and  for  a  considera- 
ble time  already  in  action. 

How  much  did  our  friends  exult  when  they  stated 
to  us  the  regular  increase  in  the  custom  house  books 
>f  Liverpool,  of  the  grain  imported  from  Galloway 

•  low  promptly  could  they  accept  my  challenge  to 
send  committees  over  to  Ireland  to  inspect  my  fiorin 
crops,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  quantities  of  hay  1 
oo.isted  of,  and  to  ascertain  the  luxuriance  of  the 
Heeces  growing  on  peat  moors,  similar  to  their  own 

The  report  which  these  respectable  gentlemen  will 
make  (as  they  tell  me)  that  they  came  to  Clonjeckle 
with  sanguine  expectations,  which  were  far  cxceeiud 
by  what  they  say,  must  rouse  the  most  general  exer- 
tions. 

The  effect  on  their  meadows  will  be  the  same  in 
Cumberland,  but  local  circumstances  will  make  their 
agricultural  improvement  take  a  wider  range. 

In  the  habits  in  Galloway  of  breeding,  and  feeding 
much  cattle,  but  restrained  by  the  present  scantiness 
of  their  provender,  they  will  now  crowd  their  hills  in 
summer,  secure  of  abundant  fodder  to  bring  their  cat- 
tle to  in  winter 

Hence  an  enormous  increase  of  putrescent  manure, 
which  will  enable  their  ploughs  to  ascend  their   hills, 


without  extending  our  present  field,  our  tillage  would  i  and  to  encounter  their  peaty  moors  (enough  for  all  of 
be  so  much  increased,  and  our  crops  so  improved,  asjus)  and  I  hope  with  the  same  spirit  we  found  actually 
completely  to  supply  our  present  defioences.  exerted  by  our  hospitable  friend,  Mr.  Boyd  of  Merton- 

I  too  have   laid  before  the  public  a  plan  (.of  which  Hall— and   now   the    Liverpool   returns    of  mrporteu 


you  were  so  good  as  to  accept  some  copies)  that  if 
adopted  would  effectually  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
scarcities,  without  the  necessity  of  Hying  to 'importa- 
tion, the  effects  of  which  are  so  heavily-  felt  and  proof 
given  that  if  persisted  in,  the  consequences  may  be 
fatal. 

A  plan  by  which  even  under  the  present  system  of 
poor  laws,  "the  effects  of  this  unhappy  code  would  be 
so  modified,  that  their  pressure  would  be  scarcely  felt, 
and  whose  operation  would  be  so  rapid,  as  instantly 
to  meet  the  impending  danger. 

Alarming  as  this  danger  of  famine,  started  for  a  time 
by  ruinous  importation  maybe;  lam  sanguine  en- 
ough to  expect  that  by  a  spirited,  and  extensive  intro- 
duction of  Fiorin  Grass,  and  that  by  its  aid  alone,  we 
shall  be  able  not  only  to  bring  up  our  food  to  tbe 
level  of  our  population,  from  which  it  is  so  far  short 
at  present,  but  also  to  have  inexhaustible  resources 
ready  for  the  population  (which  we  know  to  be  in- 
creasing) what  ever  its  rising  demands  may  be 

To  establish  this  paradox,  I  shall  assume  for  a  mo- 
•avent  that  the  conviction  of  the  great  value  of  this 
cjrass  has  become  general  ;  that  its  enemies  are  con- 
certed into  amateurs,  and  following  your  example  are 
jn-king  amends  for  former  incredulity  by  present  zeal, 
that  proprietors  are  become  sensible  of  the  great  add:- 
■Sonal  v  hit-  their  wild  estates  will  receive  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Forin  culture  ;  that  a  spirit  is  excited 
Exertions  roused,  and  the  agr  culture  force  called  into 
actinn  ;  l^et  us  see  what  will  be  the  result,  beginning 
With  Cumberland 

The  numerous  heathy  moors  we  viewed  inottrex- 
Tfensive  tour,  and  whose  aptitude  for  fiorin  culture, 
•was  so  obvious  to  us  both  ;  will  instantly  be  attacked  ; 
in  every  point  of  their  peripheries,  where  continuity 
jives  the  land-hold:  r  acces    to  them. 

We  shall  see  them  immediat  ly  converted,  first  into 
Vampi  !J!decgrai,  and  when  ashes  are  procured  in  sut- 
aie'i-nt  quantities,  a  green. sole  follows,  and  soon  after 
a  luxuriant  meadow  crop,  giving  hay  in  q  lant.ty  and 
•ati'ii'tv,  far  beyond  any  ever  known  id  Cumberl  ind 
?bese  ars  imjiediate,  ja>xi  cccessary  eonsequesices, 


grain  from  Galloway,  will  be  increased  ten  fold 

Y7ou  and  1  too,  will  be  affected  by  these  measures  j 
we  shall  have  additional  motives  for  making  the  visits 
we  have  mutually  promised  each  other,  we  shall  as  we 
pass,  inspect  the  improvements  we  claim  to  have  en- 
couraged, we  shall  exult  in  the  rapid  diminution  of 
the  heathy  moors  on  our  road  ;  we  shall  enjoy  the  so- 
ciety of  our  Galloway  friends,  and  wa  shall  tempt 
them  to  revisit  Olonfeckle  and  Workington  Hall;  where 
1  was  once  so  happy,  where  I  formed  so  many  valuable 
acquaintances,  und  where  we  all  received  so  much  in- 
struction. 

Ireland  too  will  receive  no  small  share  of  the  benefv. 
derived  from  the  introduction  of  fiorin;  she  has  been 
admitted  in  parliament  to  have  ministered  steadily.  ; 
Hid  on  a  great  scale,  to  the  necessities  oj 'England  in  her 
learth  of  provision 

How  much  more  copious  m»-t  her  contributions 
be,  when  tie  hay  for  Dublin,  shall  le  .urnislied  from 
the  mV,  and  /ie/7;/ii/ 'sides;  oi  H'tcAow  Mvun  tains ;  and 
the  extensive  and  rich  meadows  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  employed  in  flowing  wheat. 

Nor  will' this  change  ol  culture  be  local  but  gene- 
ral; with  what  exultation  do  I  look  down  from  the 
I'arquis  of  Hertford's  exti  nsive  meadow  he  indulged 
me  in  planting  with  fiorin,  on  the  vet  and  peaty  top  o 
hi    mountain  above  lie  fast. 

The  vale  below  of  the  highest  verdure,  clothed  no-iv 
with   rich  crops   of  hay,    must   soon    submit    to    th 
plough  ;  for  how  can  they  sustain  a  contest  with  their 
A'pine  Rivals?    they  tliemselves  paying  3,  and  4  Gui 
n-  as  per  acre  rent;  expending  all  their  dung  on  their 
meadows,    and    purchasing   whatever   more    they  can 
g'-t,  at    an  high   rate    while    their    mountain   neigh 
hours,  paying  5.  or  6  .    shillings -lent,  manuring,  witl 
ishes    burned  on  the  spot,    or  availing  themselves   of 
their    numerous   nils  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation 
raise  crops  of  hay  treble  the   amount  of  what  thei 
rivals  beloiaesM  produce,  after   all  their  expense  and 
exertions. 

I  shall  be  told  that  although' mountain  and  moors 
may  abound  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  north  ol'  £n- 


g  and  much  ot  this  last  country,  is  deprived  of  these 
advantages,  and  must  seek  their  hay  from  grounds 
adapted  to  every  other  production. 

Are  there  not  M,ishes,  Heaths  and  Fe»s,  scattered; 
over  most  parts  of  Kngland  ?  now  of  little  value,  and 
I  have  often  boasted  there  was  not  an  acre  in  Britain 
upon  which  I  could  not  engage  to  produce  luxuriant 
crops  from  this  accommodating  vegetable,  adapted 
by  nature  to  all  soils,  all  climates,  and  all  altitudes. 

I  am  aware   there  are    extreme  cases   in  which  the 

•  xpense  would  exceed  the  profit;  but  it   is  not  with 

these   w-e  would  commence  ;  wastes  convertible    into 

valuable  meadow  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 

ature  and  habits  of  fiorin  grass  abound  every  where. 

Even  these  at  present  must  be  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  case  is  too  urgent,  to  await  for  experiments 
upon  powers;  the  alternative  of  famine,  or  ruinous  im* 
portation  is  immediately  before  us,  the  remedy  must! 
be  prompt,  and  the  sources  whence  it  is  to  be  der.ved, 
unquestionable  ;  I  shall  therefore  fix  upon  a  descrip- 
tion of  ground  where  capability  of  producing  grain  of 
every  descrii  tion  will  not  be  denied  to  me  ;  1  mean 
your  meadows. 

These  in  England,  and  Wales,  are  stated  to  amount 
to  six  million  acres  ;  by  a  trifle  more  than  one  halt" 
the  land  consigned  to  agricultural  pusposes,  that  is  ; 
U, 500,00b  acres. 

Through  this  whole  memoir  I  have  breathed  hostili- 
ty against  these  meadows ;  labouring  to  restore  them 
to  tillage,  and  the  rotation  crops,  so  beneficial  to  the 
agriculturist;  I  have  endeavoured  to  supersede  the- 
necessity  of  giving  up  our  best  grounds  to  the  pro- 
duction of  hay,  by  finding  that  indispensable  necessarv 
for  our  domestic  animals,  on  less  valuable  grounds. 

But  in  some  parts  of  England,  hay  can  be  raised 
from  meadows  alone ;  let  us  see  how  the  introduction, 
or  rather  the  substitution  of  fiorin,  will  operate  here. 

One  acre  of  good  common  meadow  produces  two 
tons  of  hay  (for  1  shall  hot  insist  on  your  low  average) 
a  good  acre  of  fiorin  from  6,  to  H  ton,  of  better  hay ; 
one  acre  therefore  laid  down  with  fiorin  gives  as  much- 
hay  as  three  in  the  old  way,  of  course  for  every  such 
acre,  two  others  are  consigned  to  the  plough. 

This  is  too  plain  to  require  further  illustration  ;  it 
only  remains  to  inquire  how  many  acres  of  meadow 
when  broken  up  for  grain  crops,  will  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  our 
crops  in  the  worst,  and  most  inclement  season,  and 
shall  it  appear  that  by  the  introduction  of  fiorin  so 
many  acres  mimt  necessarily  be  added  to  our  present 
agriculture  field,  I  shall  have  performed  my  promise, 
secured  the  nation  from  the  danger  of  famine,  super- 
sede the  necessity  oi  importation,  and  brought  up  the 
food  to  the  level  of  the  population. 

And  should  the  quantity  transferred  to  tillage,  ex- 
ceed-what  is  necessary  to  cover  deficiences,- I  hare 
performed  the  remainder  of  my  promise;  and  secured 
a  resource  for  increasing  population. 

I  have  assumed  an  high  opinion  of  the  great  value  of 
fiorin  grass,  to  he  universally  established.  That  agri- 
culturists (without  carrying  their  views  further)  are 
convinced  that  they  will  derive  great  benefit  from  its 
cultivation  bci'li  as  hay,  and  winter  green  food.  That 
landed  proprietors  are  well  aware  of  the  great  addi- 
tional value  their  estates  will  receive,  from  the  gene« 
ral  introduction  of  fiorin  ;—that  they  set  the  example 
by  their  own  exertions,  and  stimulate  their  tenants  by* 
every  reasonable  encouragement  ;  not  indeed  to  the 
extent  1  heard  you  go  ;  when  from  your  chair,  you 
promised  your  numerous  tenantry  present,  that  if  they 
would  lay  down  some  of  their  land  with  fiorin,  should 
its  crops  fail,  that  vou  would  repay  them  the  i^holg 
expense  they  had  incurred. 

What  effects  are  we  reasonably  to  expect  from  the 
exertions  so  roused  ? 

I  shall  not  calculate  upon  the  general  increase  of 
agricultural  produce)  -  from  the  quantities  of  manure 
derived  from  the  great  additional  stock  of  cattle  wh  cb 
the  luxuriance  of  fiorin  will  enable  us  to  miantain. 

Nor  upon  'he  increased  importation  from  Ireland, 
and  Scotland;  .countries  affording  more  expensive 
fields  for  fiorin  culture,  and  of  course  likely  to  have" 
i  heir  agr. cultural  produce  increased  on  a  greater  scaife 
than  in  England. 

f  To  be  cxmlinutd.1 
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FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

On  ^reclaiming  Sa\t-^laTs\ves. 

By  S.  Swartwout,  Esq.  of  New  York. 
Being  answers  to  certain  queries  on  that  subject, 
propounded  by   Doax.   Thompson   Holmes, 
in  the  32d.  number  of  the  American  Farmer 

JVkw-Fork,  J\"ov.  13,  1819. 
Dear  Sin, 

Your  letter  of  the  30th  ult.  enclosing  a  com- 
munication from  Doct.  Holmes  on  the  subject  of 
reclaiming  marshes,  was  sent  to  -mo,  a  few  days 
■ago,  by  our  mutual  friend  Mr.  Haines.  Hav- 
ing been  very  much  engaged  for  the  last  ten 
days  past,  I  could  hot  sooner  comply  with  your 
request.  Nothing,  1  assure  you,  could  afford 
me  greater  pleasure  than  to  contribute  my  hum- 
fc'e  mite' towards  the  laudable  object,  which  you 
have  manifested  so  much  zeal  and  ability  in  pro- 
moting, "  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture 
of  our  country."  The  interchange  of  opinions, 
and  the  communication  of  practical  results  upon 
so  important  a  subject  as  agriculture,  cannot 
fail  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects  to  the 
country  at  Urge.  Individuals  are  constantly 
making  .changes  and  improvements.  To  know 
the  course  and  termination  of.  these  trials  may 
induce  similar  experiments,  or  operate  as  a 
warning  to  the  mure'  sanguine  dispositions  to 
avoid  the  e\pense  and  mortification  attendant 
upon  defeat.  Our  agricultural  works  afionl  us 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  upon  almost 
every  subject  connected  with  the  art,  but  I  know 
none  which  treats  up>»u  the  subject  of  embank- 
ing marshes.  Besides,  -their  publication  being 
periodical  and  at  distant  periods  of  time,  and 
their  circulation  limitted,  I  consider  your  jour- 
nal, affording  as  it  .does  constant  and  almost 
daily  iniormatiou,  as  an  invaluable  acquisition 
to  the  enterprising  part  of  the  community  ;  and 
permit  uie.here  to  tender  you  hit  thanks  for  the 
information  ami  pleasure,  which  I  have  derived 
from  the  perusal  of  your  interesting  paper.    . 

I  am  happy  to  perceive  that  intelligent  indi- 
viduals of  enterprise  and  wealth,  are  directing 
their  attention  to  a  subject  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  the  welfare  of  the  Atlantic  states, 
the  reclamation  and  cultivation  upon  the  sea- 
hoard  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  our  do- 
mains, and  the  immense  tracts  of  marsh  to  be 
found  all  along  the  coast,  and  on  our  rivers, 
oould  not  fail,  When  thoroughly  recovered,  to 
produce  the  richest  and  most  inexhaustible  ara- 
ble and  pasture  grounds.  This,  fact  although 
not  generally  known  or  admitted,  is  neverthe- 
less true,  and  one  of  the  greatest  importance, 
especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with  their 
proximity  to  an  eternally  increasing  market. 
Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  the  farmer  in  the 
interior,  if  he  can  raise  100  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre,  or  3  tons  of  the  best  timothy,  if  he  can 
procure  lor  the  one  only  10  or  15  dollars,  and 
for  the  other  perhaps  not  ten  dollars.  Agricul- 
ture when  pursued  with  a  view  to  profit,  will 
never  succeed  remote  from  a  market.  And 
hence  the  importance  of  converting,  if  possible, 
every  ace  oi  water  land  on  the  sea-board,  from 
Georgia  to  Maine,  into  tillable  ground.  And 
1  am  ready  to  venture  tne  assertion,  that  no  well 
directed  and  well  executeu  design  of  converting 
tall-marsh  into  fresh  meadow,  if  conducted  no- 


on proper  principles  and  firmly  persisted  in,  has 
ever  failed.  Failures,  no  doubt,  are  numeroiy- 
•  iuf  they  are  the  failures  of  ill  judged  and  im 
properly  executed  designs,  and  not  the  fault  of 
die  land  itself.  A  badly  constructed  dyke, 
grounds  not  drained  sufficiently  deep,  aftei 
being  dyked,  owing  to  a  want  of  fall  in  the  tides 
or  other  causes,  and  finally,  the  preceding  ob- 
jections out  of  the  question,  a  want  of  judgment 
or  diligence  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  must 
produce  disappointment  But  where  the  works 
have  been  made  secure  to  exclude  the  water, 
and  the  grounds  within  well  drained  and  well 
cultivated,  there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  a  fai 
lure.  For  ordinary  marsh  contains  all  the  ne- 
cessary ingredients  of  the  most  perfect  soil  — 
Its  composition  invariably,  to  a  certain  extern 
and  almost  wholly  consists  of  the  same  Inatcri  ds 
as  the  alluvials  of  the  interior;  a  deposition  of  ve- 
getable and  anima!  matter,  with  aduu  proportion 
of  the  sediment  or  wash  of  the  river;  and,  I  con- 
ceive, it  can  differ  from  them  in  no  essential  par- 
ticular, excepting  that  in  the  first -instance  thev 
are  saturated"  with  salt  water.  If  this  be  excluded 
and  (he  previously  mentioned  process  be  pur- 
sued, there  is  not  a  doubt  botwhat  the  sun  and 
rains  of  heaven  will  speedily  convert  it  into 
beautitul  land. 

When  we  reflect  that  in  Holland,  England. 
France,  Denmark  and  Italy,  for  ages  past  and 
at  immense  expense,  the  enterprising  and  inde 
fatjgable  have  pushed  their  improvements  into 
the  very  Ocean  itself,  and  converted  the  grounds 
beneath  into  the  most  valuable  portion  of  their 
respective  dominions — there  cannot  exist  a 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  vast  labour  per- 
formed and  immense  expense  incurred  in  Eu- 
rope could  not,  we  know,  be  borne  by  the  adven- 
turer in  this  country,  where  lands  are,  as  yet, 
cheap  and  labour  dear.  But  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  towns  or  a  market,  and  where  the  ex- 
pense to'  be  incurred  would  be  comparatively 
small,  there  could  uot,  1  feel  persuaded,  be  a 
more  safe  or  productive  improvement.  It  is 
true  there  exists,  at  present,  many  dreadful-fore- 
bodings of  the  impossibility  of  converting  those 
offensive  wastes,  those  desolate  regions,  into 
wholesome  districts  and  blooming  fields,  but 
they  are  idle  ;  they  are  founded  in  ignorance  or 
envy,  or  have  been  created  by  partial  defeats 
or  illiberal  conjectures.  The  contrary  has  been 
proven  to  the  conviction  of  thousands,  and  thus 
is  the  goodness  and  bounty  of  the  Creator  dis- 
played, in  rewarding  the  toils  and  solicitude  of 
the  enterprising  and  persevering. 

The  destruction  of  a  dyke  from  the  violence 
of  a  tornado,  is  no  more  an  argument  againsi 
the  principle  or  practice  of  djking,  than  the 
prostration  of  a  dwelling  or  a  field  of  grain  by 
the  same  tempest,  is  evidence  of  the  particular 
displeasure  of  the  Deity,  or  of  the  folly  of  the 
husbandman.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the 
works  of  art  any  more  than  the  productions  of 
nature,  are  or  can  be,  exempted  from  the  ope- 
ration of  natural  causes. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  that  the  in- 
experienced who  undertake  improvements  of 
this  description,  usually  defeat  their  object,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  making  the  dykes  too  small. 
As  it  is  commonly  considered  an  experiment,  as 
likely  to  fail  as  to  succeed,  the  projector  natu- 
rally feels  a  reluctance  to  venturing  a  large  ex- 


penditure upon  so  uncertain  an  object— ii  — 
the  many  disheartening  failures,  on  a  first  t?0, 
by  the  breaking  in  of  the  bank  alone.  oi 

But  1  fear  I  am  in  danger  of  exhausting  yo* 
patience  ;  and  yet,  I  have  a  great  deal  to'say  iu. 
reply,  to  the  numerous  questions  propounded  bv 
your  intelligent  correspondent.  1  shall  answer 
them  in  order,  as  far  as  my  experience  enables 
me,  and  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible. 

First. — ■  Have  reclaimed  marshes  succeeded  in  the 
'  production  of  artificial  grasses,  where  not  more  than 
'  5u  or  24  inches  of  fall  could  be  commanded  at  any 
'time;  and  where,  during-  the  prevalence  of  particu- 
'  lar  Winds  which  maintain  an  unusual  and  protracted 
'  elevation  of  the  tides,  not  more  than  half  that  fall  car. 
'  be  had  for  several  days  in  succession  ?' 

The  first  question  I  am  unable  to  answer. 
We  consider  it  necessary  to  drain  fall  3  feet, 
and  my  impression  is  that  5  feet  would  be  bet- 
ter than  3. — Our  grounds  are  drained  3J  and  4 
feet,  and  we  have  observed  uniformly,  that  the 
bent  and  deepest  drained  lots,  were  the  most  pro- 
ductive— where  the  tides  fall  no  lower  than  C 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  marsh,  wind-mills 
might  be  made  use  of  to  great  advantage. 

2nd.  •  Have  reclaimed  marshes  been  made  valuable 
'for  grass,  whose  Surface  consists  almost  entirely  of  a 
'  mass  of  fibrous  roots  to  the  depth  of  8  or  9  inches ; 
'  and  if  so,  was  the  turf  pared  off  and  burnt,  or  was  it 
'  permitted  to  undergo  a  gradual  decomposition,  after 
'  the  natural  grass  was  destroyed  .'' 

3d.  '  In  grounds  thus  covered  with  turf,  has  the 
'  plough  been  used  to' prepare  them  for  the  reception 
'  of  grass  seeds  ;  or  has  it  been  found  sufficient  to  tear 
'  the  surface  with  harrows,  and  then  to  sow  the  seed  ? 

I  shall  couple  my  answers  to  both; — Our 
grounds  consist  of  clay,  blue  mud,  mellow 
ground  and  tough  roots. — When  we  commenced 
ploughing,  the  marshes  in  many  places,  consist- 
ed entirely  of  tough  roots,  to  the  depth  of  from. 
4  to  20  feet,  and  yet  this  ground  by  ploughing, 
in  56  mouths  from  the  time  of  embanking,  pro- 
duced from  one  to  fo>o-tons  of  timothy  hay  to 
the  acre — and  upon  some  lots  only  harrowed 
with  a  strong  iron  toothed  harrow,  we  had  near- 
ly as  good  grass,  the  same  season.  But  we 
prefer  the  plough,  for  when  the  sod  is  once  fairly- 
broken,  you  may  consider  the  land  as  in  a  direct 
road  to  permanent  ^improvement. — These  ex- 
periments were  made  upon  the  most  inveterate 
salt-marsh. 

4th.  '  May  it  not  be  received  as  a  tolerably  correct 
'  standard,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  value  of  marsh 
'soil,  that  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  a  pure,  blue 
'  mould,  or,  in  other  words,  the  shallower  the  superfi- 
'  cial  stratum  of  roots,  the  better  it  is  ?' 

We  prize  the  blue  mud  very  highly,  and  it 
is  the  general  opinion,  where  ft  is  found,  that 
there  the  soil  is  the  best.  But  our  turf  grounds 
(so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  blue  mud) 
after  having  been  ploughed  and  cropped  two* 
seasons,  have  turned  itito  earth,  and  became} 
oeautitul  mould,  resembling  garden  ground.— I 
had  as  fine  wheat  and  rye  as  any  in  this  coun- 
ty,  this  season,  upon  this  description  of  land, 
and  corn  also.  But  the  ground  teas  well  drain- 
ed. The  recovery  of  marshes,  I  conceive,  de- 
pends upon  two  achievements  only,  the  exclu- 
sion ol  the  floods  and  the  deep  draining  of  the? 
land.  Where  these  are  effectually  done  the? 
cultivation  of  the  soil  will  naturally  "follow. 

4th.  '  In  reclaimed  marshes,    whose  situation  dees 

not  admit  of  any  permanent  current  of  fresh  water 

'  through  their  ditches,  and  where,  of  course,   during 

'  periods  of  drought  similar  to  that  of  the  late  suiu- 

'  mer,  the  salt  water  Which  passes  through  the  sluices, 
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ditches  iu  an  undilu  ed 


9tt      ![>ies  the  bottom  of  tin  ii- 
' "r  '(~  e,  will  grasses  succeed  ?' 
^  f  his  question,   I  am  unable  positively   to  an- 

r>n  er. 

6th.  *  Are  there  any  sluices  or  trunks,  with  valves 
'  opening  towards  the  salt  water,  so  tiglit  as  not  to 
*  admit  some  salt  water  ?' 

7th.  '  W.'ut  is  the  best  plan  of  their  construction  ? 

As  our  tracts  of  marsh  are  large,  one  con- 
taining 1000  and  the  other  300  acre*,  they  re- 
quire large  sluices,  as  well  as  a  number  of  them  ; 
we  have  7,  and  all  of  the  same  dimensions.  Be- 
ing made  with  great  care,  they  effectually  ex- 
clude the  tides.  The  following  we  have  found 
to  he  the  best  construction. — \  sill-piece  24  or 
25  feet  long,  of  pine  or  hemhock,  a  foot  square, 
is  sunk,  with  its  ends  in  the  marsh  to  the  depth 
required — into  this  two  gate  posts  9  feet  long, 
are  morticed,  with  a  beam  across  at  the  height 
of  4  fret,  so  as  to  leave  the  race  4  feet  clear — 
two  other  uoright  pieces  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  gate  posts,  are  also  let  into  the  sill 
at  4  feet  from  the  gate  posts,  and  a  cip-piece  as 
heavy  as  the  sill,  surmounted  on  the  top  to  bind 
the  whole  frame — Long  planks,  l|  inch  pitch 
pine  are  found  to  answer  best,  are  now  driven 
into  the  mud,  (so  as  to  be  uailed  against  the 
can)  from  the  edge  of  the  gate  posts  on  either 
side,  to  the  extremity  of  the  upright — in  order 
to  make  the  work  more  secure,  these  are  usual- 
ly doubled. —  the  race  way  .is  now  sp;led  with 
the  same  kind  of  plank,  on  each  side  of  the  stll- 
piece,  and  driven  as  low"  as  a  maul  will  force 
them — tfter  which  the  floors,  about  4  feet  long 
on  either  side,  are  laid,  and  for  the  greater  se- 
curity, they  too  are  spiled  at  the  outer  end.— 
Such  a  sluice,  with  a  gate  that  fits  well,  will  not 
leak  a  barrel  in  a  tide— if  chips  or  grass  get  be- 
tween the  jaws  and  the  gate,  they  are  removed 
when  the  tide  falls,  but  a  common  wicker  grat- 
ing, will  effectually  prevent  accidents  of  this 

SOit. 

8th.  '  Has  it  been  observed,  that  when  high  tide., 
«  prevail  several  days  m  a  dry  time,  and  when  the  ti- 
« cavalions,    so   common    upon  the   surface   of  mam 

•  marshes,  are  laid  drv  by  the  evaporation  of  their  wa- 
«ter,  that  an  oozing  of  salt  water  lakes  place  through 
■  the  deep  fissures  made  by   the    sun   in  the  mud  ol 

•  their  hottoms,   so  as  sometimes    to  cover  them  2  or 

•  3  inches  deep,  in  the  lowest  parts  ?' 

I  have  no  recollection  of  having  observed  ao> 
thing  of  the  kind. 

9Ui  'Does  not  the  mud  upon  the  outside  ot  all 
•banks  receive  deep  fissures,  whilst  their  moisture  is 

•  evaporating  by  the  heat  of  a  summer's  sun  I 

Unquestionably — out  where  the  dyke  is  large, 
the  effect  will  not  be  injurious. 

ljih.  'Is  it  common  or  necessary  to  fill  up  these 
'crick's  with  additional  soft  mud  plastered  over  them, 

•  or  are  they  permitted  to  fill  up  by  the  grduai  pui- 
«  vernation  of  the  mud  on  the  surface  by  a  winter  s 
<fro<t  >' 

It  is  necessary,  upon  all  occasions  to  keep  the 
hank  in  order  ;  if  these  openings  endanger  it 
in  tiic  least,  they  should  unquestionably  he  re- 
paired immediately 


llth.  '  What  length  of  time  will  be  required,  where 
'  the  banks  and  sluices  are  completely  tignt,  to  freshen 

•  :.nd  prepare  very  salt  marsh,  for  grass  seeds  ?' 

12th.   '  Will  this  process  be  accelerated  by  loosen 
•ing  the  surface  with  a  plough;  and  has  this  opera 

•  tion  been  tried  .'' 

I  must  beg  leave  to   refer  to   my  reply  to  tin 

third  inquiry- 

13th    '  At  what  distance  apart  are  the  interior  Oram  I 
•ing  ditcnea  usually  ooened  jii  marshes  not  bo^gy,  or  ^ 


ever,  soft  upon  their  surface  ;  and  what  are  the  com 
mon  dimensions  af  such  ditches,  esteemed  effectual, 
anil  sufficient  for  the  purpose  they  were  intended  ?' 
*  here  is  not  nor  cannot  be  a  rule  to  govern 
in  this  case.      The  judgment  of  the  proprietor 
must  determine — our  lots  vary  in  size   from   I 
to  10  acres — care  should  always  be  taken  whe- 
ther  the  lot  is  small  or  large,  that  it  be  well 
drained,  for  unless  it  is  well  drained,  nothing 
will  grow  well  upon  it;  our  great  leading  drains 
are  8  feet  broad  and  4  feet  deep. — The   lateral 
ditches  from  5  to  6  broad,  and  3  deep,  with  only 
space  enough  at  bottom   to  scour  them  advanta 

geously. 

14th.  *  Are  not  small  superficial  drains  of  an  angular 
'  shape,  like  the  ditches  one  foot  wide  and  7  or  »S  in- 
'  ches  deep,  very  serviceable  in  grass  lands  made  upon 
'  marshes  >' 

They  might  be.    I  should  suppose,   where  the 
iand  is  perfectly  freshened,  but  I  douht  if  they 
would  before — the  foul    and  noxious  water,  un 
friendly  to  all  kinds  of  vegetation,   can  only  be 
removed  hv  drrp  drains. 

15th  '  Iii  what  manner  do  the  most  approved  bank- 
*.  builders,  dispose  of  their  superficial  sods  m  embank- 
'  ing  a  mar»h,  whose  surface  is  composed  0'  turf  ?' 

Bankers  alna»s,  1  heiieve,  lace  their  mound 
with  these  sods,  cut  with  some  care  and  laid  U|. 
with  caution. — They  brace  the  work  and  hold 
the  soft  mud  until  the  whole  settles  into  proper 
form. 

Kith    'Is  it  necessary  in  very  solid  marsh,   to  allow 
'  more  than  4  or  5  feet,  from  the  edge  of  the  ditch  to 
'the  commencement  of  the  base  of  the  bank,  which  it 
'not  required,  from  its  situation,  to  have  more  than  H 
feet  base  and  4  feet  elevation  ;  especially   when  the 
water  upon  the  outside  is  perfectly  salt,  and  no  musk- 
rats  apprehended  ?' 

17lh.  'Is  it  not  invariably  improper  to  open  two 
ditches,  one  o  i  each  side  of,  or  near  to,  the  bank  ? 
Or,  in  other  words,  is  it  not  better  to  obtain  the  mud, 
wilh  winch  tne  bank  is  constructed,  from  a  single 
exterior  ditch  ?'  _  . 

\S  here  the  mud  is  solid  and  there  is  no  ditch 
in  the  inside,  1  see  no  objection  to  cutting 
within  5  feet  of  the  bank  ;  but  I  would  by  no 
ueans,  cut  derper,  so  near,  than  one  spit  ot 
olid  ;  nor  would  I  on  any  account,  make  a 
utch  on  either  side  of  the  bank,  not  even  on 
the  outside. —  VVe  leave  30  feet,  and  sometimes 
iO,  between  the  hank  and  river,  and  cut  the 
nud  promiscuously,  always  avoiding  deep  hole? 
for  fear  of  the  rat ;  and  where  the  hank  is  made 
with  the  above  care,  there  is  not  the  least  dan- 

er  from  them, 
ltilh    '  Do  the  artificial  grasses  in  reclaimed  marshe:- 
upon  the  sea-board,  invariably  perish  when  inundated 
accidentally  for  6  or  a  hours  by  salt-water,  very  little 

•  diluted,  and  where  little  or  no  rain  has  fallen  to  satu- 

•  .ate  the  earth  with  fresh  water,  immediately  before 
1  such  casually  ?' 

1  presume  not ;  it  is  said  they  do  not ;  where 
uch  casualties  nave  happened,  it  is  repre*enteu 
.at  the  most  beneficial  effects  have  followed. 

19th.  '  Are   not  grasses   considered  essentially  the 
growth  of  fresh,  unsalted  ground,  much  more  capable 
pf  sustaining  lile  andvirour  after  such  inundations  ot 
salt  WaU-r,   ihan  is  generally  imagined,  especially 
eld  meadows  having  a  condensed  growth  of  timothy  ?' 

20th  '  Is  there  any  one  of  the  artificial  grasses,  en- 
dowed in  a  superior  manner,  with  the  power  oi  resist- 
ing the  injurious  effects  of  salt  water  >' 

i  a  ii   unable  even  to  give  an  opinion,  upon 
lese  two  subjects 

21st.  '  Is  it  not  much  more  difficult  and  hazardous, 

,i  these  reasons,  to  attempt  the  reclamation  ol 
marshes  si'.unusd  immediately  contiguous  to  the  wa- 


ter of  the  ocean;  and  do  not  breaches  frequently  oe. 
cur  in  banks  from  violent  tempests,  or  from  the  per. 
forations  of  muskrats  ?' 


It  is  hoth  difficult  and  hazardous,  and  unless 
the  works  be  made  sufficiently  strong,  I  consi- 
der it  an  idle  undertaking.  If  the  marsh  be 
overflowed  with  water  ever  so  salt,  and  the  per- 
nendicular  rise  of  the  water  over  it  were  20 
feet,  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt,  I  conceive,  but 
what  a  dyke  might  be  constructed  to  keep  the 
tide  out,  and  that  the  land  might  afterwards  be 
drained.  The  expense,  no  doubt,  would  exceed 
the  profit;  but  then,  I  think  it  could,  neverthe* 
less,  he  done  aad  be  made  fine  land  of. 

22d.  '  Is  not  salt  water  frequently  admitted  througll 
'the  valves  of  the  sluices,  which  are  prevented  from 
'  closing  by  extraneous  bodies  being  occasionally  lodg- 
'  ed  in  them  ?' 

2.3d.  '  What  precautions  are  found  most  effectual  t* 
'prevent these  accidents''  • 

Answered  in  6  and  7. 

24th.  'What  meadows  have  been  inundated  by  the 
'  late  violent  tempest  ?  Were  their  banks  broken  down, 
'  or  did  the  water  overflow,  without  destroying  them  J* 

Our*s  were  overflowed  in  September — 300 
acres  were  flooded  a  foot  deep,  by  the  breaking 
in  of  the  dykes  in  two  places  ;  owin^  to  springs 
of  fresh  water,  near  the  fast  land  under  the 
hank  ;  the  storm  was  frightfully  severe,  and  tho 
tide  rose  higher  than  had  been  remembered  for 
fifty  years—the  breaches  in  the  bank  were  aU 
most  immediately  repaired,  but  the  tides,  owing 
,o  the  continued  violence  of  the  winds,  could 
tot  fall  and  the  grounds  remained,  in  conse- 
quence, overflowed  two  days  ;  after  that  it  gra- 
dually disappeared, and  the  fourth  day  the  sur- 
face was  again  hare.  What  little  timothy  the 
drought  spared  the  salt  water  has  not  affected 
injuriously,  and  the  grain  sown  since  the  flood,, 
is  of  a  good  color  and  looks  thrifty. 

I  an  really  ashamed  ol  this  letter,  and  yet  E 
could  not  make  it  less  tedious,  for  the  details  of 
such  a  communication  are  enough  to  exhausfc 
the  patience  of  ordinary  readers.  Such  alone, 
1  presume,  as  feel  an  immediate  interest  in  these 
minute  particulars,  will  bear  with  its  prolixity. 
It  is  to  such  only,  that  such  letters  can  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  any  interest.  If,  therefore) 
any  of  your  readers  can  extract  from  all  I  have 
said,  sufficient  to  guard  him  against  a  single  ex- 
oensive  error,  I  shall  be  recompensed  for  my 
trifling  exertion;  and  you,  my  dear  sir,,  will 
find  ample  compensation  in  the  reflection  that 
you  were  the  instrument  of  it. — =-L  desire,  most 
"ardently  desire,  that  my  favorite  theory  should 
obtain  proselytes  ;  I  feel  a  conviction,,  that  the 
subject  I  have  been  treating  of,  will  attract  in- 
creased attention  from  th :  public,  until  evary 
acre  of  villainous  sunken  bog  in  the  country 
shall  he  reclaimed  and  converted  into  the  richest 
aiahle  and  pasture  grounds.  The  subject  is  oue> 
vfthe  greatest  importance  to  every  state  border- 
fog  on  the  Atlantic,  and  my  only  regret  is,  that 
you  had  not  applied  to  some  one  (not  more  dis- 
posed ,  but)  more  capable  of  furnishing  the  de> 
sued  information,  than 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  ob't.  *erv't. 
SAiViUKL  SWARTWOUfS 
J.  S.  Skinneb,  Etg.  Baltimore, 
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FOR   THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Cedar  Park,  Nov.  8th,  1819.. 
Mr-  Skinner, 

Dear  Sir.— r  did  not  receive,  until  the  6tl 
inst.  your  favour  of  the  29th  October,  request 
ing  some  seed  of  the  large  Pumpkins',  grown  this 
year  on  my  Farm  at  VVestbury,  the  account  of 
which   was  published   in   the  25th  No.   of  th? 
American  Farmer — 24  of  them  were  sent,  as 
then  proposed,  to  tlie  Baltimore   market,  bu- 
ll)'1   purchasers   being;    disappointed     in    seed, 
which  proved  deficient  in  quantity  and  quality, 
(whether  from  drought  or  some  intrinsic  defect, 
I   am  unable   to  determine,  as  I  never  cullivat 
eil  them  before.)  I  forwarded   a   parcel  of  seed 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Norris,  of  Baltimore,  to  be  dis 
trihute.d  among  them.     I    now   send  you  a  pro- 
portion of  what  I  reserved      A  gentleman,  who 
I  believe  introduced  them   here   from    Boston, 
tells   me,   that  they  are   more  properly  termed 
♦he    Persian  Squash.     They   produce   but  feu 
to  the  vine,  but  planted   close,  say  4^  feet  dis- 
tant in   rich   soil,   I   am  persuaded   that  in  a 
favourable  season   thev    will  nearly  cover  the 
ground    wjth  fruit.     I   tried    this  year  at   the 
Farm  on  which  I  reside,  a  .few  rows  in  a  cut 
ef  24   acres  of    corn,   the    rest  of    which    was 
planted   in   common    Pumpkins,    two   seed   it) 
every  second  hill,  at  4|  feet,  say  in  squares  of 
Dine   feet.     The   corn    was  planted   about  th-. 
15th  of  April,  the  Pumpkins  about  the  15th  o 
of  May — the  large  Pumpkins  appeared  to  yiel;- 
as   well    as  tha  common,  and   those  gathered 
weighed  from  30  a  100  wt.  each;  whilst  the  com 
Dion  were  from  '10  a  5*0  wt. !  -the  24  acres,  pro- 
duced an  incredible  quantity,  many  thousands 
—they  have  been  used  by  my  people  at  will,  fo- 
themselves  and  their  hogs,  and  from   2  to  3  o\ 
cart  loads  a  day  have  been  distributed  to  cattl 
hogs,  and    those  horses   that  woultl   eat  them, 
(which  all    thrive   rapidly),   and    collected    ii 
heaps  and  covered    with    corn  stalks,  they  wil 
last,  I  expect,  till  the  new  year.     The  large 
Pumpkin  proves  less  palatable  than    the  com- 
mon, and   is  more  susceptible  of  injury   from 
frost,   and   indeed  has  no  advantage  but  its  su- 
perior size  and   ripening  earlier.     The  Pump- 
kins  had   no  other  cultivation  than   what   wa* 
necessarily  given  to  the  corn,  and  being  plant- 
ed a  month   later,  the  vines   were   not  in  the 
way  of  the  last  ploughing.     I  do  not  think  that 
I  made  an  ear  of  crop  less  for  the  additional 
crop  of  Pumpkins,  which,  when  the  corn  was 
stripped,   appeared    at  a    distance    almost   to 
eover  the  ground  —I  tried    the    Baltimore  mai 
ket  with  about  1000  very  fine,  but  the  price  and 
demand  were  too  limited  to  make  it  an  object-; 
but  at  go  per  hundred,   thev  would  have  yeild 
ed  more  than  glOO  per  acre.     On    a   rich  pan 
of  the  corn  fit-id   at.  Westbury,  in  addition  t . 
Pumpkins,  I  scattered,  abou-t   the  10th  of  July, 
Ruta  Baga  seed—  I'he  season  pioved  very  fatal 
to  that  crop,  and  as  it  was  sown  too  thick,  am. 
Tiever  thinned,  the  roots  were  generally  small  : 
but    the   experiment  convinced    me,    that   the 
three  crops    may   be    raised    together   with  ad 
vantage  on   the  same  ground ;  the  product  of 
corn   from  the  whole   cut,   exceeded  e'mlit  bar 
fels   to   the  acn  ;— 'he  Pumpkins  very  fine,  the 
Ku.U  Biga  indifferent. 
I'he  American  Farmer  edited  by  you,  plea- 


ses  me   more  in   its  plan  and   execution,  than 
any    agricultural   publication   I   have   seen.      Ii 
promises  to  collect,  preserve,  and  diffuse  useful 
information  :  to  bring   into  general    notice  and 
use   the   best  agricultural   implements  and  ma- 
■hinery  ;  and  to  introduce  valuable   seeds  and 
>'ants    nut   hitherto   cultivated   among  us,  and 
'be  best  kinds  of  those  that  have  been.     That 
I   am    not    myself  a   subscriber  is,  because  my 
son,  who  lives  with  me,  is  ;  but  I  file  your  pa 
pers  and  must  apply  for  numbers  19,  21  and  22, 
which   from  some  casualty  never  came  to  hand, 
and  I  would  suggest  the  utility  of  a  periodical 
Index.     That    1   am  not  a  contributor,  is,  be- 
•ause  my   experiments   and   observations  have 
lot   been  digested   or  preserved  with  sufficient 
accuracy;    and  indeed,    from  long  desuetude  1 
have  lost  the  habit  of   writing,  and   now  shrink 
involuntarily  from  pen,   ink    and    paper; — but 
to  prove  my  favourable    disposition,  I  will  add 
that  in  your  last  number,   you   have  given   a 
rood   plate  of  a   very  valuable  Horse  Hake  for 
gathering  clover  seed,  which  you  suggest  in  a 
note,   must  prove   defective  from  choaking.— i 
ave  long  used  it. —  The  second  crop  of  clover 
-.houid   be  left  to  become  perfectly  ripe,  whets 
it    will   appear  black  and  crumble  to  the  touch  : 
he   machine    should  he  used   when  the  dew  i* 
iff,  say  after  9  or  10  o'clock  ;    the  driver  should 
be  furnished  with   a  light  hoe,  which  lies  in  the 
uachine,  and  when   the  teeth   begin  to  choak, 
>  •  must  clean  them  by  drawing  the   seed    and 
chaffi  into  the  body,  and   continue  this  till  tin 
tody  is  full,  when  he  empties  it  on  the  ground, 
and  continues   his  course,  taking  care  always 
to  make   his  deposites  contiguous  to  each  other, 
forming  lines  through  the  field  :  along  these,  the 
part  afterwards  moves,  when  they  are  collected 
and  trodden  in  ;  but  these  masses  must  be  o'pen- 
'I    before    finally  put   away,  or   they  will  heat 
,  d  the  seed  be   destroyed. — These  machine* 
with  a  man  and  horse  will  collect  from  I G  to  20 
Hour  barrels  packed  full,  in  6  or  "  hours,  equa 
to  4   or  5  bushels  of   clean  seed. — I  also  useo 
hand-rakes,  both    iron  and   wooden,  which  stir. 
farmers  on  a  sm  ill  scale  still  better.       [_Se.e  cui.~] 
The   iron  Rake  No.  I,  requires  a  strong  man  t.i 
carry  it  6  or  7  hours.     The    wooden   Hake   No. 
2,  may  be  used  by  a  child  of  9  or  10  years.   It  i 
formed  of  three  tlrn  boards  of  oak  or  pine — the 
two   side   boards    IS  to  20  inci.es  lon;j,  9  broa. 
and  |.'hs  thick — the  bottom  board  a  foot  broad., 
arm-d  with  teeth  8  inches  deep  and  Ath  of  a 
inch  from  each  other,  and  pointed — the    bottom 
board  does    not  extend    within   3   inches  as   la 
back  as  the  side  boards,  and  is  bevelled  oft'  id 
die   middle  parts,    to   facilitate   the  falling  off 
of  the   seed  and   chaff   into  the  bag ;  .>ut  thi- 
must  at  times  be  assisted  by  the  htiutl —  the  ba„ 
of  linen   is   attached  to    the    back  part   of  tin 
uachine,  and  goe.-,  over  the  top  and  bottom.     A 
toy  or  girl  of  10  or  I'd  years  old,  in  6  or  T  houis 
■ill    collect  4    flour   barrels  full,  well  packed, 
(equal  to  a  bushel  of  cleaned  seedj  which  should 
be    placed  conveniently   in  the  field,  and  being 
if  small  bulk   do  not  require  furfhei  curing  — 
•  hese  band  machines  may   be  dragged  over  the 
cltanest  parts  o!  the  clover,   so  as  to  avoid  the 
seeds  of  weeds,    which    the  horse  rake  collects 
indiscriminately. 

I  remain,  with  esteem,  &c. 

JUhN  F.  MEHCElt. 


•A 'ote  by  the  Editor  of  tie  American  Farmer* 
Tn  addition  to  the  conclusive  testimony  of  colonel 
Mercer,  as  to  the  practical  utility  and  efficacy  of 
t»is  machine— wt!  offer  the  following  extrsct  of  a  let- 
ter from  maj.T.  Emory,  of  Queen  Anne's  county.  We 
are  glad  to  have  our  misapprehensions  thus' so'  satis- 
factorily removed— for  now,  the  cultivators  of  land  in 
tfaryland,  can  have  no  decent  excuse  for  continuing 
to  buy  their  clover  seed  at  an  enormous  expense  from 
Pennsylvania  ;  or  for  neglecting  to  sow  it,  on  account 
}f  the  great  expense  of  purchasing  seed.  This  imple- 
ment, so  well  and  minutely  represented  in  page  253 
of  the  Farmer,  is  so  smple  that  any  rough  cat  penter 
may  make  it  ;  and  those  whose  operations  are  yet 
m  a  more  contracted  scale,  may  nave  recourse  to 
■;ol  Mercer's  hand-rakes— ,to  him  who  would  Live  by 
the  plough,  and  would  attempt  to  execute  any  plan  of 
permanent  improvement  of  his  farm,  without  any  re- 
liance  on  clover  or  other  upland  artificial  grasses -we 
would  recommend  to  hum  Ins  plough  and  call  on  tha 
Sheriff  to  sell  his  farm  at  once  ;  for  sooner  or  later  it 
BUJt  come  to  that. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Jffaj.  T  Emory. 
"  I    observe  in  youl-  last  number  a  drawing  of  the. 
••  machine  for  saving  clover  seed,   of  th.  efficiency  of 
'  which  you  seem  to  entertain  cons.derable  Uoubt     I 
'  have    used  it  for  six  or  seven  years    and  can  cor.fi. 
'    denllj  assure  you  that  it  is  completely  adequ^'e  for 
■'  the  purpose  intended.     If  the  clover  is  ripe  and  dry 
"it    will    gather  off  perfectly   clean  and   wuh  great 
"  ease  ;  but  if  it  is  not  ripe  enough,  or,,  as  is  some- 
"  times  tUe  case,  a  later  growth  is  pushed  up  anion.,  st 
the  ripe,   then   it  choaks  a  little,   but  is  freed  in  an 
•'  instant  by  a  brush  or  two  of  the  hand.      I  have  con- 
'  stanly  viewed  it  as  u  simple  and  mos'  excellent  in- 
"  ventien,   made   by    whom    I  kno\v  not      1  observe 
'  also,   that  two  of  your  correspondents  art  jt   i>sue 
'  on  the  value,  or  pc-st,  of  ihe  ripple  grass,  or  narrow 
"  leafed  pluinuin.     1  have  long  thought  th  s  crass  too 
"  rigorpiisl)    condemned,    and  have  agreed  with  Mr. 
Kirk,  at  least  so  far  as  to  determine,  that  I  would  eciC 
eradicate  it  if  I  could. 

1  remain,  very  tin  y, 

Vour's,  &c. 
Poplar  Grove,  >  XHOS.  EMOfiY.'' 

t'Jth  Muv.  isiy.  J 
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for  the  american  farmer. 

New-London,  Nov.  10,  1819. 


,i»    Skinneb, 

Dear  Sin,— Inclosed  is  a  small  specimen  of 
tfie  Leghorn  braid,  manufactured  in  Hartford 
6  nunty,  in  this  state.     It  has  been  in  my  hands 

—  of 


FOR  THI  AMERICAN    FARMER. 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY....^.  IX. 

Baltimore,  JVov.  1819. 
Mr.  Skinner, — We  are  told  that  the  cheap 
est,  the   easiest,  and  the  best  mode  of  collect 
ing  a  revenue  is  from  imports.      Whether  it  be 
the  cheapest  or  the  easiest,  1  shall  not  inquire  ; 
but  that  it  is  the  best,  I   positively   deny.     Our 


nearly  a  year  ;  and  has   lost,  perhaps,  some  of 
its  original  whitness:*  it  is.  also,  of  the  coarsest 

quality,  being  one  of  the   first   experiments   to|jut;cs   on   imports,  average  about  20  per  cent 
imitate  Leghorn.      Under  all  these  disadvanta-|t|la(.  jS;  on  every  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  in- 
ported  -merchandize,  twenty  dollars   assessed, 


ges,  you  will  be  gratified  to  see  that  the  sample, 
without  doubt,  is  the  perfect  Leghorn. 

I  regard  the  discovery  as  important  to  our 
oountry— the  article  being  in  extensive  wear  ; 
but  thcr«  can  be  no  advantage  derived  from 
this  discovery,  unless  our  ladies  can  have 
spirit,  economy  and  patriotism  sufficient  to  en- 
courage the  manufacture  of  this  American  Leg- 
horn. As  the  subject  may  be  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers,  I  will  briefly  state  all  the 
information  I  possess  in  relation  to  it  j  and 
which  has  been  furnished  to  me  by  the  young 
ladies  who  first  made  the  discovery. 

The  grass  (of  which  I  also  inclose  you  a 
specimen.)  used  in  the  manufacture,  is  found  in 
great  abundance  on  the  low  grounds  on  the 
niargin  of  Connecticut  river  ;  it  is  also  found 
plentifully  in  some  parts  of  Litchfield  county  ; 
ami,  indeed,  if  a  strict  search  was  made,  I  be- 
lieve it  might  be  found  in  all  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. I  do  not  know  the  botanical  term.for  it. — 
It  is  known,  generally  among  our  farmers,  by 
the  name  of  "tickle  mouth"— although  some 
call  it  "  wire  grass."  It  is  found  on  the  low 
"rounds  :  it  grows  from  one  foot  and  an  half 
to  two  and  an  half  feet  high  ;  cattle  refuse  to 
eat  it ;  when  it  is  fit  for  gathering,  it  has  a  light 
yellow  colour.     Care  should   be   taken  not  to 

father  it  when  too  green — nor  when  too  dry. 
n  the  first  case,  the  colour  will  not  be  good  ; 
and  in  the  second,  the  braid  will  prove  brittle. 
The  round  spires  are  the  proper  ones  to  be 
used ;  care  is  required  to  select  them  as  near 
one  size  as  possible.  After  all  that  can  be  sanl 
on  this  subject,  much  will  be  left  to  employ  the 
genius  and  judgment  of  the  ladies. 

1  will  not  endeavour  to  instruct,  respecting 
the.braidingrr-those  who  are  disposed  to  make 
the  experiment,  can  obtain  a  piece  of  the  im- 
ported braid,  and  dissect  it. 

I  have  been  told,  that  where  the  grass  can- 
not be  found,  Kye  straw,  that  part  next  to 
the  heads,  will  answer  for  a  good  substitute— 
whether  this  is  a  fact,  I  am  unable  to  deter- 
mine. I  am,  sir, 

Your  ob't  serv't, 
SIMEON  FRANCIS. 


and  collected   for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment.    Consequently   the   price   is  augmented 


from  100  to   120  dollars.     It  follows,  that  on 
every    120  dollars  worth  of  imported    articles, 


Let  none  suppose  that  I  am  an  enemy  to 
commerce.  I  sincerely  wish  it  prosperity  i 
arid  am  fully  convinced  that,  let  other  nations 
act  as  they  will,  the  true  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  to  give  equal  encouragement  to  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures  :  for 
then  they  will  mutually  aid  each  other  ;  but  if 
one  of  them  be  fostered,  or  neglected,  it  will 
produce  a  disease  that  will  in  time  infect  the 
whole  three  : — commerce  has  been  fostered  too 
much  ;  manufacturers  have  been  neglected  too 
long;  hence  agriculture,  commerce  and  manu- 
factures have  all  become  palsied. 
Your's,  &c. 

COGITATIVUS. 


for  the  american  farmer. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir, —  The  impositions  which1  have  been 
practised  in  the  sale  of  Ruta  Baga  seed,  have 
brought  that  important  vegetable  into  great  dis- 
credit. From  the  experiments  which  have  neen 
made  in  mv  kitchen,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
it  the  most  valuable  esculent  in  (his  country.  I 
send  you  the  following  trials. 

To  make  a  Rutn  Haga  Pudding. 
One  and  a  half  pints  of  pulped  Ruta  Baga,  8 
spoonsful  of  wheat  flour,  4  eggs,  lj.  pint  of 
milk,  and  1  table  spoonful  of  butter.  The  pan. 
n-ieased  and  floured,  and  baked  with  a  quick 
lirei 

Another  way. 
One  pint  and  a  half  of  pulped  Ruta  Baga,  ft 


which  we  purchase  for  consumption,  we  pay  a 
tax  of  20  dollars,  and  the  merchant  or  store- 
keeper is  the  collector.  Now,  what  great  dif- 
ference is  there  between  paying  an  annual,  or 
semi-annual  tax,  proportionable  to  our  usual  ex- 
penditure, to  some  person  authorised  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  paving  the  same  amount  in  piece 
meal,  to  every  merchant,  storekeeper  and  dea- 
ler, from  whom  we  buy  a  single  article  of 
foreign  produce  or  manufacture  ?  But  there 
is  an  immensely  great  difference  between  pay- 
ing a  tax  of  20  dollars  directly  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  120,  of  which  20  goes  to  the  support 
of  government  and  the  remaining  100  go  out  of 

the   country,   never  to   return  : to  support 

foreign  industry  and  to  paralize  our  own.     Sup- 
posed farmer  had   120  dollars  to  spare,  and 

that  he  paid  20  dollars  of  it  asa  tax,  and  lays  u;ilf  pint  of  wheat  flour,   4  eggs,  a  half  pint  of 
out  the  100  in  domestic  goods,  of  no  more  realjsuel)   ]  pint  of  milk,  the  pan  as  before, 
value  than  could  be  procured  for   120  dollars  of  Jlnotfter. 


foreign  wares  ;   in  this  case  the  100  dollars  will 
stay'at  home,  and  be  distributed  between  the 
storekeeper,  the  manufacturer,  the  labourer  and 
the  former,  or  other  person  or  persons- who  tur- 
nished  the  raw   materials;  and  finally   have  a 
tendency   to  increase  the  price  and  demand  of 
every    article   the  farmer  has  to  sell.     Future 
generations  will  read  with  surprise,   the  history 
of  our  policy,  and  smile   at  the  simplicity  of 
those  who,  in  order  to  apply  20  dollars  to  the 
support  of  their  own  government,  were  obliged 
to    transport   100   out   of    the    country.       But 
when    they    read    a  little   further,  and   learn 
from    the  historian,   that   thousands   of  people 
were,   at    the    same  time^    in   want   of  bread 
through  the  want  of  empjoyment,   though   flour 
was  only    five  dollars   per   barrel,   and  tens  oi 
millions   of  dollars   exported  annually,   to  pay 
for  working  up  our  own  raw  materials  in  other 
countries  j— the  smile   will  turn  to  an  expres- 
sion of  astonishment.— What  fools  !  they   will 
exclaim,  to  raise  a  revenue  of  20  millions,  they 
{sent  oft' 100.  to  encourage  industry,  and  to  stip- 
„  port  their  rivals   in  other  countries  !     The  sub- 
of  "this  ject  is  too  mortifying  to  dwell  on  for  a  moment; 
— let  us  quit  it  then. 

Let  none  suppose  that  I  wish  this  to  become 
a  manufacturing  country,  to  the  extent  that 
ome  others  have.  YVhat  I  contend  for  is, 
that  it  ought  to  manufacture  its  own  raw 
materials,  to  the  exent  of  its  own  consumption, 
rill  that  be  done,  comuieree,  agriculture,  and 
.very  branch  of  domestic  industry,  must  Ian 
guish,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  decrease 
in  proportion  to  its  increase  of  population 


One  pint  and  a  half  of  pulped  Ruta  Baga,  5 
spoonsful  of  flour,  a  tea  cup  and  a  half  of  beef 
marrow,  3  eggs,  2  tea-spoonsful  of  mace,  and 
one  pint  and  .a  half  of  milk,  the  pan  greased  as 
above. 

The  above  were  mere  experiments.  The 
puddings  were  excellent,  and  were  eat  with, 
sauce.  As  to  the  mode  nf  mashing  them  for 
dinner,  on  account  of  their  dryness,  there 
should  be  belonging  to  the  kitchen  a  piece  of 
wood,  shaped  like  a  mudler,  which,  is  used  in 
bars  for  mixing  toddy,  and  enough  milk  to 
moisten  them  while  mashing.  As  much  butter 
as  may  be  palatable  when  mashed.  EDO. 


Inort  their  rivals   in  other  countries  ! 
»lt   is  still  very  beautiful,   and  fine  enough  for  a  j'  ...  .      ,      ,,    . 

Princess- nay,  more  !  for  the  I'residentess  of  th 
ltepublir.k  —  The  Editor  of  the  Farmer  has  deposited 
this  handsome  specimen  of  American  female  patriot- 
ism and  ingenuity,  in  his  Cabinet  of  doroestick  pro- 
ductions, along  with  the  sample  of  superb  blue  cloth 
iroro   the   factory  of  Mr.    Dickinson,  of  Stubenville, 

Some  ladies  have  thought  the  American  Leghorn 
werv  beautiful,  iBritfthey  were  told  it  was  American- 
then  the}  could  discover  that  it  was  not  quite  so  fiue 
as  they  at  first  thought  Thus  are  our  judgments  too 
often  perverted  by  f'sJUe  taste  and  prejudice 

Etktor  Am.  farmer. 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

On  the  Grape  Vine,  with  its  wines,  brandies,  $alt, 

anddriedfruiii. 

No.  II. 

The  experiments  made  at  Harmony  in  Pennsylva- 
nia,  at  Vevav,  on  the  Ohio,  and  Harmony,  on  the 
Ouabache,  both  in  Indiana,  merit  the  utmost  atten- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  appears  that  in  the  pre- 
sent uncleared  and  uncultivated  state  of  the  country, 
Harmony,  on  the  Ohio,  in  Penn.  was  probably  too  far 
north  for  making  wine,  though  not  for  fruit.  That 
Vevay  and  Harmony,  in  Indianna  are  in  more  suitable 
climes  for  the  wines,  will  appear  from  the  following' 
letter  from  a  respectable  gentleman  at  Vevay  to  a  v  ry 
nspectable  friend  of  his,  lately  on  a  visit  to  Phi. a.  It 
is  dated  on  the  38th  of  Aug,'l819.  The  intelligen 
aid  experienced  writer  from  Vevay,  thus  expresses 
himself  :  He  "  thinks  the  whole  of  ANbama  doubt- 
less bf  tter  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wines  thun  the 
more  northern  country  of  the  U.  States  ;'  because  tire. 

,    *  Vevay,  on  the  Ohio,  is  in  38°  30'  X. 
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oni,  two  species  of  grapes  that  succeed  in  the  United 
States  are  of  the  late  sort,  having  not  timn  at  Vevay, 
Intl.  to  ripen.  The  Alabama  season,  being  longer, 
trill  give  more  time,  especially  the  Madeira  grape, 
which  gives  the  best  wine  of  the  two,  where  it  can 
ripen  and  yields  most.  But  t  will  not  do  at  all  at 
Ycvay  ;  and  docs  better  at  Glasgow,  f  Ky.  The.  va- 
rious gardeners  at  Kentucky  can  furnish  some.  Vine- 
dressers would  go  to  new  vintyarjs  from  Vevay  They 
have  had  50J  gallons  of  wine  per  acre  at  Vevay  ; 
more,  often  150  ;  and  260  is  a  good  crop.  The  Ma- 
deira grape  would  ive  more  than  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  grape,  where  it  ■would  prosper,  but  must  have 
time  to  ripen,  to  be  good.  Of  the  labour,  much  may 
be  done  by  women.  They  do  about  half  The  men 
trim,  make  layers  to  fill  vacancies,  plough,  harrow, 
hoe,  and  carry  the  grapes  and  make  the  wine.  None 
of  those  wurks  are  heavy.  But  trimming  r 
quires  attention  and  discernment,  fjr  the  vine-dresser 
must  look  two  years  uefore  him",  when  he  cuts  each 
scion;  women  never  do  it,  though  light  work.  He" 
lias  seen  many  women  do  it  as  well  as  any  man.  A 
little  work  in  vineyards  is  to  be  done  by  night  with 
lamps.  When  the  grapes  have  got  then-  size,  the 
•ricket  (not  of  the  house  or  field)  eat,  in  the 
nigh*,  the  bark  of  the  stem  of  the  bunches,  and 
ring  or  girddle  them  so  that  they  die.  They  injur', 
the  bunches  rapidly.  They  must  be  watched  and 
•searched  for  with   lamps,    by   night,  and  destroys 


Mucky  ;  where  a  dry,  hard  sod,  occasions  the  grape  to 
be  freer  trom  injury  by  moisture  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  air.  Glasgow  is  also  about  one  degree  and  one 
half  more  Southern  than  Vevay.  These  indications  are 
distinct,  nice,  clear,  and  strong,  in  regard  to  the  vir.e 
climate  of  our  country,  at  present  and  in  prospect. 

In  the  htlly  Spanish  colonial  country  of  "North 
America,  about  the  29th  degree  of  North  latitude, 
South  of  the  Rio  bravo  del  Norte,  there  is  authentic 
evidence,  in  a  report  to  the  government,  that  the  vine 
grows  well,  though  its  culture  was  forbidden  by  the 
crown,  produces  good  crops  of  fine  wine,  and  supplies 
the  province  and  its  neighbors.  That  country  being 
as  far  South  as  anv  part  of  the  Florida,  it  is  ascertain- 
ed that,  where  this  country  has  becomtj,  or  shall  b'- 
made  dry  enough  and  cleared,  the  vine  region  runs  to 
the  Southern  limits  of  the  United  States,  even  if  we 
should  maintain  our  right  to  Louisiana  in  extenso,  in 
consequence  of  the  apparent  frustration  of  our  offer 
te  htttit  ourselves  bti  the  Sabine. 

The  most  distinguished  wine  of  Spain' is  the  true  anil 
best  Seres,  or  Sherry  of  the  district  around  the  city  of 
Xeres  da  la  Frontera,  in  Andalusia.  The  vineyards  of 
that  district  are,  in  situations  corresponding  in  tempe- 
rature with  the  most  extreme  Soufhern  parts  of  East 
Florida  andXou'siaiia.  It  is  interesting  to  our  inquiry, 
that  all  the  Portuguese  F.uropean  wines  are  produced 
in  situations  North  of  Xeres,  such  as  those  called  by  us 
the  Lisbon,  the  Carcavella,  the  rei  and  the  white  Port, 


He  says  the    native   vines    will   not  do  to  graft  good  or  Oporto.     It  is  observable,  also,  that  the  Malaga,  or 
kinds  of  grapes  on:     he   has  tried   it    often,   w.thoul  sweet  and  dry  mountain,  wines  of  Spain,  long  highly 

esteemed  by  medical  men,  those  ef  Alicante  and  Cata- 
lonia, which  three  kinds  we  principally  import,  and 
all  the  Spanish  brandies  we  consume,  come  from  dis 
tricts  as  far  North  as  that  of  Xeres.  The  wines  of  Cas- 
tile, and  either  interior  districts  of  Spain,  which  are 
j  consumed  at  home,  and  are  not  exported,  are  from 
places  also  North  of  Xeres.  We  can  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  then,  that,  as  our  country  now  is.  and  shall  in 
future  be,  cleared  and  drained,  and  if  ridges,  hills  and 
mountain  sides,  with  South  exposures,  shall  be  care- 
fully selected,  the  most  southern  of  our  states,  territo- 
ries, and  districts,  will  be  as  suitable  for  the  vine,  its 
wines,  and  dried' fruits,  as  the  most  proper  and  fruitful 
parts  of  the  peoinsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
works  of  travellers,  agriculturists,  and  men  of  distinc 
tion  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
vine,  and  wines,  and  dried  grapes  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, arc  therefore  strongly  recommended,  by  our  best 
interests,  to  the  attention  of  our  citizens,  especially 
concerning  the  vineyards  cf  Xeres,  St.  Lucar,  Malaga, 
and  Oporto.  The  Portuguese  send  to  us  no  brandy  ; 
the  Spaniards  a  little  of  that  spirit  which  is  not  estimat- 
ed as  good.  It  seems,  from  the  excellence  of  the 
French  Cognac  brandy,  the  best,  and  the  farthest 
North  of  any  denomination  of  brandy  which  we  know, 
that  the  extreme  South  is  not  the  most  favorable  for 
the  delicacy,  though  it  is  for  the  quantity  of  that  spirit. 
The  Celle  brandy  of  France  is  not  liked  here,  but  it 
has  been  said  that  much  Armagnac  brandy  is  used  in 
Paris.  The  celebrated  French  chemist*  of  the  grape 
and  of  distilled  and  fermented  wine  spirits,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Montpelier,  and  took  very  great  pains  to  im- 
prove the  vine,  and  all  its  liquors,  in  that  Southern 
region. 

A  Fritnd  to  the  National  Industry. 
Philadelphia,  JVbo.  1,  1819. 


success.  Grape  vines  grafted  on  the  same  kinds  do 
well,  yet  they  are  a  dillerent  tr*  e,  being  d'oic.  while 
the  vineferous  kinds  are  hermaphrodites-  I  have  foittvl 
the  same  wild  vines  in  Switzerland,  and  the  kind  call- 
fed  sour  grapes  makes  pretty  good  wines  ;  but  are 
a  smaller  bearer  than  the  grape  vines.  They  are 
in'Morerod's  vineyard,  at  Glasgow,  Kentucky.  The 
Spanish  grapes  of  Mexico  and  South  \merica  should 
be  tr.ed.  They  have  been  long  cultivated.  He  is 
raising  grape  vines  fVom  the  seed,  to  obtain  flavor 
and  quantity  of  wine-  The  tine  is  of  long-  life,  but  it 
is  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  it  bears  fully  from  the 
need.  Variety,  however,  is  an  i  bject.  Vines  planted 
by  cuttings,  which  have  taken  root  freely  in  the 
first  year,  bear  fruit  in  three  years  ;  in  five  they  are  in 
full  liirce.  He  has  considered  and  inspected  the  vine 
yards  of  Europe,  and  the  cultivation  by  the  plough 
ane.  otherwise.  It  is  to  be  studied  \.osuve  labour  and 
m»kc  the  greatest  crops.  If  the/endon/  vert  will  grow 
as  it  1 1  iiere  as  in  Switzerland,  800  gallons  per  ..ere 
might  be  made-  T!iry  cultivate  by  the  plough  in 
1  nguedoc,  about  Montpelier  and  Lunel.  We  make 
vein-  here  iob?  like  Madeira,  and  sell  it  at  37^  cfnts 
per  quart,  and  gl  25  per  gallon  ;  but  cannot  make 
enough  to  send  abroad,  or  to  keep  for  ripening 
Mo-crod  made  a  cask  of  SCO  gallons,  full  of  wine,  of 
his  v  tage,  to  b-  kept  eighteen  months  or  two  years 
He  has  seen  wine  (made  of  grapes,  like  Vevay)  at 
Glasgow,  (in  Barren  county,  Kentucky,)  better  than 
Vevay  wine  The  grapes  were  gathered  a  fortnight 
before  the  Vevay  grapes.  It  is  probable  that  wine  of 
*he  banks  ot  Tennessee  will  make  1-4-  brandy  ;  if  or 
Cape  of  Gon.l  Hope  grape's,  common  proof;  Vevaj 
yield  d  l-5'.h  ;  thi  best 'cider  l-10th  ;  so  do  the  bc-t 
Burgundy  wine,  3nd  that  of  the  border  of  the  lake  of 
Olii  :va,  in  ood  years  The  sti-oig-t  of  all  the 
Wines  that  I  know  of,  is  that  of  the  south  of  France 
ai  ;  bpam,  which  yields  1-Jrcl  brandy.  The  peculiar 
mode  of  vine  cultivation  at  Vevay,  Indiana,  is  worthy 
of.r  ention  bring  i  comb,  nation  of  various  European 
mo  •  •>  and  Amc-r  c  n  improvements  adapted  to  the 
country.  Some  loimg  men,  bred  at  Vevay,  would  be 
useful  in  other  places  Mr  O,  thinks  the  blacks  may 
be  taught  to  cultivate  vines,''  So  runs  and  concludes 
the  letter  freia  the  jtidicioua  writer,  »t  Vevay  of  the 
United  States,  s~t tied  by  persons  from  the  original  Ve- 
vav  of  Switzerland.  It  is  very  instructive  andPwould 
seem  -o  prove  that,  as  so  much  of  our  country  con 
♦mues  in  the  wood  and  forest  s'ate,  an  w  th  man\ 
un  Ira  ned  swamps,  making  a  humid  in  sphere,  and 
a  noist  soil,  Vevav,  in  SH°  5  ',  is  not  yei  perfectly  so 
lav  .  rablc,  ev -n  as  the   vicinity  of  Glasgow,  in  Ken- 


■^Clasgow  is  in  37° 


*  Chaplal,  whose  writings  on  the  subject  should  be 
in  every  planter's  hands,  and  in  every  agricultural  and 
public  library.  The  title  of  Mr.  Chaptal's  work  is  "A 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  culture  of  th". 
Vine,  with  the  art  of  preparing  wine,  brandy,  &c.  By 
Chaplal,  Parmentier,  and  Dasseux.  2  volumes  octavo, 
Paris,  A.  D.  1801'  In  French,  Chaptal,  P.  andD.  sur 
la  culture  de  la  Vigne,  &c      Paris,  1801,2  torn  :  oct. 

EXPORTS  OF  COTTON. 

From  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  from  1st 
October.  1818,  to  1st  October,   1819: 

From  Charleston,  to  all  parts — Upland. 
1,248  bales;  Sea  Mand,  9865  bales. 

From  Savanna  '.  t  ■  all  parts— Upland, 
94,989  bales  ;  Sea  Island,  7489  bales. 


The  subj  cts  which  must  necessarily  come 
before  Congress,  at  their  next  session,  are  of 
great  importance,  and  will  require  the  best  ta- 
lents, and  firmest  patriotism  of  its  members  to 
brin;r  to  such  a  conclusion,  as  shall  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  public.  Among  these  subjects,  are 
that  of — the  Florida  question — protection  of  do- 
mestic manufacture*— -a  uniform  currency— a 
uniform  bankrupt  system,  which  will  be  impe- 
riously demanded,  by  some  millions  of  petition- 
ers,— a  revision  of  the  Revenue  Laws — concern- 
ing slavery— and  though  last,  not  least,  con- 
cerning the  mode,  as  wll  as  terms  and  condi- 
tions in  disposing  of  the  public  lands. — Host.  G. 


O 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER  26,  1819. 

THE  POSTMASTERS,  in  the  United  States,  at 
whose  Offices,  even  a  single  number  of  the  American 
Farmer  remains  uncalled  for — are  earnestly  requested 
to  send  it  back  to  the  Editor.  The  recovery  of  the 
papers  not  taken  up,  it  any,  is  the  more  important,  as 
in  every  case  of  subscription  a  complete  file  is  de- 
manded— each  individual  number,  therefore,  has  its 
intrinsic  worth  to  the  Editor. 

ICT3"  Bills  have  been  sent  to  those  who  have 
frgtten  to  pay  their  dues  in  advance,  accord- 
ing^) the  well  known  terms  of  this  paper.  We 
say  forgotten,  because  we  are  nut  willing  to  be- 
lieve, that  any  gentleman  would  willingly  dis- 
regard an  obligation  of  this  sort,  particularly, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  Editor  is  bound, 
^oth  by  inclination  and  contract,  to  pay  off 
Printer,  Pai'Er-Maker,  and  Engraver, 
very  tceelc^ElA 

(Ej»  We  have  been  desired  to  make  inquiry,  whether 
any  mill  or  other  machine,  has  been  invented  for  break-  ' 
tig  up  ears  of  corn,  cob  and  all,  without  shelling.  If 
any  have  been,  we  would  be  glad  to  be  informed — and 
f  none  have,  we  would  suggest  the  utility  and  pro- 
vable  practicability  of  a    machine  for  that  purpose, 

ould  not  one  be  constructed  of  cast  iron,  somewhat 
•n  the  principle  of  the  coffee-mill  ?— for  feeding  live 
stock,  it  would  be  highly  important. 

fj^f  We  will  respectfully  repeat  the  request,  that 
as  far  as  practicable,  each  o  i*  of  our  present  sub- 
scribers would  add  another  nsn.e  to  our  list. — This 
would  enable  us  to  give  a  valuable  engrav,ng  in  al- 
most every  number — many  of  which  engravings  would 
cost  us  from  g40  to  g50. 

Present  Prices  of  Country  Produce  in  this  Market. 
Actual  sales  of  Wheat — On  the  -3rd.  and  2j-Ji  inst; 
■Vom  Queen-Anne's  and  Caroline,  Reii-Wheat,  £1  R  to 
gl  10  —  No  sales  of  Wh.te  Wheat  Cons,  55  to  58  cts. 
Rye,  50  to  55 — Oats,  40  to  42  cts.  at  the  wharf— up- 
country  Oats  50  cts. — between  what  is  called  country 
Oats,  and  wharf  Oats,  sometimes  called  Eastern  shore, 
sometin.es  Virginia  Oats— there  is  a  great  difference, 
as  we  are  told,  as  well  in  the  measure,  as  in  the  qua- 
lity —  Maryland  Tobacco,  3"  hogsheads,  sold  tho  pre- 
sent wi  ek,  for  g«  &  10—20  do  g8  33  &  10  33— 
from  Calvert  county  -Virginia  Tiibacco,  6  hhds.,  »old 
the  present  week,  by  William  M'Dunald  8c  Son,  for 
gSfvS  50—1)0.  2  hhds.  of  very   superior  qualit\,    for 

810. 

Sixty  head  of  fatted  Cattle,  were  purchased  the  last 
week,  by  Mr.  John  Husk,  for  g6-  Also,  twenty-two 
from  Delaware,  fatted  by  Mr.  Ext  ne,  and  of  a  supe- 
rior quality,  were  purchased  at  g~. 

For  Whiskey,  and  Flour,  and  North  Carolina  Sta-  ..-», 
see  our  la«t  number,  pstre  ?^3  \n  variat  n  s  n- *  — 
Hay,  per  ton,  glo— Straw,  gll— Country  Oats,  58  t>V. 
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ARTICLES. 

f«A. 

KETA1L 

PRICES 

BEEF,  Northern  mess     - 

ijui. 

11 

No  1 

15 

No  2.  - 

13  50 

Bacon,        - 

lb. 

1G 

Butter,  Ferkin         ... 

18 

20 

Ccifee,  first  quality,     -        -        - 

33 

second  do. 

2" 

23 

Cotton,        - 

27 

Twist,  No.  5,            - 

45 

No.  6  a  1 0, 

46 

50 

No.  11  a  20, 

53 

8P 

No.  20  a  30, 

80 

1  20 

Chocolate,  No.  1, 

33 

No.  2,              -        - 

2S 

No.  3,. 

box 

25 

Candles,  mould,       ... 

20 

2° 

dipt,     .... 

IS 

19 

spermaceti, 

45 

scarce 

Cheese,  American,      ... 

lb. 

9 

10 

Feathers,          - 

60 

65 

Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

qtl. 

3  50 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 

bbl. 

2   75 

retail 

mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 

9 

12 

shad,  trimmed,        -        ; 

7   75 

7  87 

Flour,  superfine,                 X 

6   50 

7 

fine,           - 

bbl. 

5  50 

6 

middlings, 

4  50 

5 

rye,           .... 

4  a 

4  25 

Flaxseed,  rough,      ... 

cask 

none. 

cleaned,       ... 

bush 

do 

Flax,       ..... 

lb. 

do 

Hides,  dryed,           ... 

12 

15 

Hogs  lard,           -        - 

12 

13 

Leather,  soal, 

25 

30 

Molasses,  Havana,      ... 

gal. 

62  1-2 

75 

New  Orleans, 

75 

sugar  house, 

1 

Oil,  spermaceti,"           ... 

gal. 

1   50 

PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 

bbl. 

J8  a 

20 

prime     2d     do.         -   '  - 

16  n 

17 

cargo      3d     do. 

14  a 

15 

Plaster,            ... 

ton 

5 

ground      .... 

bbl. 

1    75 

Rice,           ..... 

lb. 

6 

"Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof 

gal. 

2 

3 

peach,    4lh  proof 

1   25 

1   50 

apple,     1st  proof 

75 

Gin, Holland,         Istproof 

1   50 

do.                        4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 

50 

60 

Rum,  Jamaica,  - 

1   50 

2 

American,    Istproof 

75 

Whiskey,                1st  proof 

50 

62  1-2 

Sbap,  American,  white, 

lb. 

18 

20 

do.              brown, 

9 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

19 

brown,         ... 

14  50 

15 

loaf,                ... 

25 

28 

lump,            ... 

b 

20 

a  25 

Salt,  St.  L'bes,     - 

bu  . 

70| 

Liverpool,  ground,    - 

75 

1 

Shot,  all  sizes,    -                -        - 

lb. 

12 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

cwl. 

7 

do.       middlings, 

6  50 

Rappahannock, 

5 

5  50 

Kentucky, 

6  50 

7  50 

small  twist,  manufactured, 

lb. 

25! 

37 

pound  do.          ... 

50 

75 

<EEAS,  Bohea,          -        -        - 

63 

Souchong,        .        .        - 

lb. 

75 

a   100 

Hyson  Skin 

75 

o   150 

Young  Hyson, 

1   25 

a  150 

Imperial,       ... 

1    75 

IVOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

80 

unwashed,     - 

40 

crossed,  clean, 

65 

unwashed, 

35 

common  country,  clean, 

37 

unwashed 

25 

simmer's,                  . 

1 

S3 

[Liy  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  science  and  re- 
fined  taste,  in  Washington,— our  attention  has  befn 
pointed  to  some  beautiful  reflections  on  Planting,  in 
that  chaste  and  classical  work,  the  Spectator  In 
tins,  last  page,  usually  reserved  for  light  reading-,  we 
give  one  of  the  papers  on  that  subject.  The  necessity 
and  utility  of  planting  forest  trees,  in  a  country  so 
much  exhausted  of  its  original  growth,  was  emphati- 
cally adverted  to  in  the  address  of  Mr.  T.  Law,  the 
President  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  in  Prince- 
lieorge's  county;  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  by 
another  address  from  him,  recently  forwarded  for 
publication  in  this  paper,  by  order  of  the  same  Socie- 
ty, he  lias  recalled  the  attention  of  its  members  to  tilt 
same  topick.  In  the  story  of  the  loves  of  Sualcm  and 
IIilfa,  the  value  and  importance  of  extensive  plant 
tions,  are  beautifully  illustrated.  This  story  will  hi 
copied  into  some  succeeding  number*  of  the  Farmer  ] 

Editor  dm.  Far. 


FnOM    THE    SPECTATOR. 

With  his  own  hand,  the  guardian  of  the  bees 
For  slips  of  pines  may  search  the  mountain  trees ; 
And  with  wild  thyme  and  savVy  plant  the  plain, 
Till  his  hard  horny  fingers  ache  with  pain  ; 
And  deck  with  fruitful  trees  the  fields  around, 
And  with  refreshing  waters  drench  the  ground. 

Drtden 
Every  station  of  life  has  duties  which  are  proper  to 
it.  Those  who  are  determined  by  choice  to  any  parti- 
cular kind  of  business,  are  indeed  more  happy  than 
those  who  are  determined  by  necessity  ;  but  both  are 
under  an  equal  obligation  of  fixing  on  employments 
winch  may  be  either  useful  to  themselves,  or  benefi- 
cial to  others:  n.i  one  of  the  sons  of  Adam  ought  to 
th.nk  himself  exempt  from  that  labor  and  Industry 
which  were  denounced  to  our  first  parent,  and  in  him 
to  all  his  posterity.  Those,  to  whom  birth  or  fortune 
may  seem  to  make  such  an  application  unnecessary, 
ought  to  find  out  some  calling  or  profession  for  them- 
selves, that  they  may  not  lie  as  a  burden  on  the  spe- 
cies, and  be  the  only  useless  parts  of  the  creation- 
Many  of  our  country  gentlemen,  in  their  busy  hours, 
Lpply  themselves  wholly  to  the  chase,  or  to  some 
other  diversion  which  they  find  in  the  fields  and  woods 
This  gave  occasion  to  one  of  our  most  eminent  En- 
glish writers  to  represent  every  one  of  them  as  lying 
under  a  kind  of  curse  pronounced  to  then,  in  the 
words  of  doliath,  I  will  give  thee  to  the  fo-v.'s  of  the 
air  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field- 

Though  exercises  ol  this  kind,  when  indulged  with 
moderation,  may  have  a  good  influence  both  on  the 
inmd  ..nd  body",  the  country  affords  many  other  amuse- 
ments of  a  more  noble  kind. 

Among  these  1  know  none  more  delightful  in  itself, 
..nd  beneficial  to  the  public,  than  that  of  planting. 
I  could  mention  a  nobleman  whose  fortune  has  placed 
ii  in  in  several  parts  of  England,  and  who  has  dways 
left  these  visible  marks  behind  mm,  which  shew  h, 
lias  been  there:  he  never  hired  a  house  in  his  lire. 
-. -ithout  leaving  all  about  it  the  seeds  of  wealth,  ami 
lestowing  legacies  on  the  posterity  of  the  owner  Had 
all  the  gentlemen  of  England  made  the  same  improve- 
ments upon  their  estates,  our  whole  country  woulii 
have  been  at  this  time  as  one  gr^at  garden  Noi 
ought  such  an  employment  to  be  looked  upon  as  too 
inglorious  for  men  of  the  hi-Jiest  rank.  There  have 
uepn  heroes  in  this  art  as  well  as  in  others  We  arc 
told  in  particular  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  that  he  planted 
all  the  Lesser  Asia  There  is  indeed -something  truly 
■  agmficenl  in  this  kind  of  amusement  :  it  gives  a  no 
lili  rair  to  several  parts  of  nature:  it  fills  the  earth 
with  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenes,  and  has  something 
in  it  l.ke  creation  For  this  reason  the  pleasure  of 
une  who  plants  is  something  like  that  of  a  poet,  who, 
«  Aristotle  observes,  is  more  delighted  with  his  pro- 
ductions than  any  other  writer  or  artist  whatsoever. 

Plantations  have  one  advantage  in  them  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  most  other  works,  as  they  give  a 
pleasure  of  a  more  lasting  date,  and  continually  im 
prove  in  the  eye  of  the  planter.  When  you  have 
finished  a  building,  or  any  other  undertaking  of  the 
ike  nature,  it  immediately  deca>s  upon  your  hands 
joiisee  n  brought  to  the   utmost  point  of  perfection. 

And  from  that  time  hastening  to  its  rout,    Oa  the  con- 


trary, when  you  have  finished  your  plantations,  they 
are  still  arriving  at  greater  degrees  of  perfection  as 
long  as  you  live,  and  appear  more  delightful  in  every 
succeeding  year  than  they  did  in  the  foregoing. 

But  I  do  not  only  recommend  this  art  to  men  of  eSJ 
tates  as  a  pleasing  amusement,  but  as  it  is  a  k  nd  of 
virtuous  employment,  ,,nd  may  therefore  be  inculcated 
oy  moral  motives;  particularly  from  the  hive  whiclfc 
we  ought  to  have  for  our  country,  and  the  regard 
which  we  ought  to  bear  to  our  posterity.  As  foi  ihe 
first,  1  need  only  mention  what  is  frequently  obsuved 
by  others,  that  the  increase  of  forest-trees  does  by  no- 
means  bear  a  proportion  to  the  destruction  of  themy 
insomuch  that 'in  a  few  ages  the  nation  may  be  at  a 
loss  to  supply  itself  with  timber  sufficient  foi  the 
fleets  of  England      I  know  when  a  man   talks  of  pos- 

rity  in  matters  of  this  nature,  he  is  looked  upon  With 
hi  eye  of  ridicule  by  the  cunning  and  selfish  part  of 
mank.nd.  Most  people  are  of  the  humor  of  an  old 
Fellow  of  a  college,  who,  when  he  was  pressed  by  the 
socitty  to  come  into  something  that  mi^ht  redound  to 
the  good  of  their  successors,  grew  very  peevish  t 
•'  We  are  always  doing  (says  he)  something  for  pos- 
terity, but  I  would  fain  see  posterity  do  something 
for  us." 

But  I  think  men  are  inexcusable  who  fail  in  a  duty; 
of  ths  nature,  since  it  is  so  easily  discharged.  When 
a  man  considers  that  the  putting  a  few  twigs  into  the 
ground  is  doing  good  to  one  who  will  make  his  ap. 
pearance  in  the  world  about  fifty  years  hence,  or  that 
he  is  perhaps  making  one  of  his  own  descendants  easy 
or  rich  by  so  inconsiderable  an  expense  ;  if  he  finds 
himself  averse  to  it,  he  must  conclude  that  he  has  a 
poor  and  base  heart,  void  of  all  generous  principles 
and  love  to  mankind. 

There  is  one  consideration,  which  may  very  much 
enforce  what  I  have  here  said.  Many  honest  mindsj 
that  are  naturally  disposed  to  do  good  in  the  world} 
mid  become  beneficial  to  mankind,  complain  Within 
themselves  that  they  have  not  talents  for  it.  This 
therefore  is  a  good  office,  winch  is  suited  to  the  mean- 
est capacities,  and  which  may  be  performed  by  multi- 
tudes.  who  have  not  abilities  sufficient  to  deserve  well 
of  their  country,  and  to  recommend  themselves  to 
their  posterity,  by  any  other  method  It  is  the  phrase 
of  a  friend  of  mine,  when  any  useful  country  neighbor 
dies,  that  you  may  trace  lam;  winch  1  look  upon  as  a 
jood  funeral  oration,  at  the  death  of  an  honest  hus- 
■andman,  who  hath  left  the  impressions  of  his  indus- 
try behind  him  in  the  place  where  he  has  lived. 

Upon -the  foregoing  considerations  I  can  scarce  for- 
bear representing  the  subject  of  this  paper  as  a  kind 
of  moral. v.rtue  ;  winch,  as  I  have  already  shewn,  re- 
commends itself  likewise  by  the  pleasure  that  attends 
it  It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  is  none  of  those 
.turbulent  pleasures  which  is  apt  to  gratify  a  man  in 
he  heats  of  youth  ;  but  if  it  be  not  so  tumultuous,  it 
s  more  lasting  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than 
o  entertain  ourselves  with  prospects  of  our  own  mak- 
ng,  and  to  walk  under  those  shades  which  our  own 
nduslry  has  raised.  Amusements  of  this  nature  com- 
pose the  mind,  and  la.  at  rest  all  those  passions  which 
■re  uneasy  to  the  soul  of  man,  besides  that  they  natur- 
illy  engender  good  thoughts,  a  d  dispose  us  to  lauda- 
ble contemplations.  Many  of  the  old  philosophers 
passed  away  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives  among 
heir  gardens  Epicurus  himself  could  not  think  scn- 
ual  pleasure  attainable  ill  any  other  scene  Every 
eader,  who  is  acquainted  with  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
lorace,  the  greatest  geniuses  of  all  antiquity,  knows 
very  well  with  how  much  rapture  they  have  sp<>ke» 
this  subject:  and  that  Virgil  in  particular  has 
written  a  whole  book  on  the  art  of  planting. 

This  art  seems  to  have  been  more  esp  cially  adapt- 
ed to  the  nature  of  nn  n  in  his  primeval  st :.te,  when  be 
had  life  enough  to  se    his  productions  flourish  in  their 
utmost  beauty,  and  gradually  decay  with  him      One 
who  lived  before  the  flood  might  have  se'en  a  wood  of 
he  tallest  oaks  in  the  acorn.      Bui  I  only  mention  this 
particular,  in  order  to  introduce,  >n  my  next  paper,  a 
istory  which   I   have   found  among  the   accounts  of 
hma,  and  wh,ch  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  ant,  d  lu- 
iin  novel 
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I  limit  my  speculation*  to  Tour  English  meadows 
alone,  and  my  claim  to  the  performance  of  my  pro- 
mise, to  the  additional  crops  of  corn  grown  on  tln-se 
meadows  ;  converted  to  tillage  by  the  powerful  oper- 
ation of  florin  grass,  where  its  culture  shall  become 
general. 

I  speculate  upon  this  under  the  assumption  I  have 
made,  that  the  conviclimi  of  the  great  vnhte  of  this  grass 
it  universa  ly  diffused;  and  lias  roused  proprietors, 
and  landholders  into  action* 

To  calculate  the  ejects  I  am  afraid  we  hare  not 
data ;  but  to  have  something  positive  to  proceed"  upon, 
#e  must  again  speculate  and  astume. 

I  shall  therefore  suppose  that  by  the  exertions  1 
have  roused,  florin  hay  and  winter  green  food  (appli- 
ed to  the  same  purpose)  to  be  raised  to  the  amount  of 
-//u'/'the  quantity  of  hay  produced  by  our  present  mea- 
dows ;  of  course  on"  third  of  them,  at  least,  turned 
rut  of  their  present  employment,  obliged  to  try  ano- 
ther trade,  that  is,  he  broken  up  for  tillage. 

We  have  now  restored  to  the  agriculturist,  two 
m'llion  acres  of  choice  ground  ;  let  us  see  how  they 
w  til  operate  upon  our  provision 'store. 

1  suppose  every  acre  managed  by  skilful  rotation, 
and  to  produce  in  every  four  years  one  crop  of  wheat 
vnrofoats;  and  two  green  crops;  we  shall  then  have 
5U0.O00  acres  of  wheat  (for  1  shall  not  lake  tbe  oats 
.  imo  account)  added  annually  to  our  present  produce  ; 
potatoes  too  will  often  compose  part  of  the  green 
crops. 

A  good  acre  of  wheat  has  been  estimated  on  average 
at  120  stone  ;  I  shall  add  a  fifteenth,  8  stone  as  it  will 
contribute  to  tbe  ease  of  calculation,  to  the  clearness 
of  the  results,  and  may  be  allowed  for. 

Then  \2.i  stone  to  each  acre  equal  to  four  quarters 
of  wheat  at  S3  stone  gives  us  from  our  new  acquisi- 
tion, two  mH'ion  quarters  of  wheat  yearly. 

The  annual  -consumption  of  wheat  in  F-ngland  has 
been  estimated  at  seven  million  and  one-half  quarters, 
by  others  at  eight  millions. 

The  deficiency  in  crop  in  one  of  the  worst  years, 
]8'»^,  or  1801;  was  supposed  by  the  Muke  of  Portland 
to  be  one  fourth  of  the  averaged  crop,  and  estimated 
at  two  million  quarters  of  wheat. 

The  in  portation  in  each  of  these  (by  far  the  great- 
est ever  known)  passed  considerably,  one  million  witb- 
'OUi  reaching  a  million  and  half  quarters. 

I'.-om  these  materials  it  is  plain  that  the  transfer  of 
two  million  acres  of  meadow  to  the  agriculturists  for 
grain  crops,  will  fully  answer  every  purpose ; — will 
i.ot  onlv  bring  op  the  food  to  the  level  with  the  popu- 
lation, hut  also  will  secure  an  abundant  provision  fur 
increasing  popnlat  ion- 

For  the  quantity  of  grain  thrown  into  consumption 
by  the  acquisition  of  these  meadows  far  exceeding  the 
greatest  quantity  ever  imported,  on  the  greatest  ex- 
Iremity.  and  move  than  equalling  the  whole  deficien- 
cy of  the  very  worst  year,  must  in  all  common  seasons 
secure  a  vast  fund  for  exportation,  by  a  certain  redun- 
dance above  all  demands. 

The  only  question  of  difn-nlty  is,  shall  we  be  abli 
io  lop  off  one  thiid  from  our  present  meadows  T 


1  can  only  sp..a<<.  for  Cwttberlainl ;  you  tell  me  ihe 
rest  of  the  county  (as  I  understand  of  most  of  En 
jlaad)  abounds  also  with  peaty  moor  surely  in  ilia 
case  when  the  aptitude  of  fibrin  for  •.  iclt  cheap 
grounds  is  established  ;  instead  of  one  third — nin 
enti.s  of  your  present  meadows  must  vanish  before 
their  more  Luxuriant  and  more  cheaply  raised  rival. 

I  shall  bo  told  that  much  of  England  is  too  and  for 
florin— have  1  not  repeatedly  challenged  Bagahol 
Heath  ?  and  (hough i  succeeded  in  tempting  the  M.ir- 
quis  of  Hertford  to  encounter  his  peaty  mountain,  he 
would  not  let  me  try  to  convert  Ins  barren  Suffolk 
sands  into  florin  meadow. 

These  1  confess  are  extreme  cases  ;  and  I  do  not 
say  the  crops,  1  answered  for,  would  pay  the  expense  ; 
but  it  is  convenient  to  know  the  utmost  extent  of  out 
powers  ;  as  "when  tiurly  within  our  limits  we  may  ven- 
ture with  confidence. 

You  and  I  have  had  much  conversation  on1  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sandy  turnip  grounds,  of  Norfolk,  in  which 
you  seemed  to  take  a  lively  interest,  and  to  doubt 
.uuch  that  1  would  not  be  able  from  such  soils  to  pro- 
duce the  crops  of  dry  hay  they  require  so  much  in 
that  country,  to  temper  t.ieir  over  succulent  clover, 
and  turnip  feeding. 

No  doubt  hud  I  an  option  ;  it  is  not  to  such  parched 
soils,  I  should  recur  for  florin  crops  ;  but  where  it  be- 
comes necessary  I  should  not  shrink  from  them. 

The  import, nt  difference  would  lie,  that  instead  of 
finding  (as  before)  my  own  manure,  tiff/i.-s  or  ivater,  1 
must  call  for  putrescent  manure,  (ui  small  qualities 
indeed)  to  mix  up  into  compost  with  the  loose  sod  of 
the  place  ;  and  then  by  availing  myself  of  the  natural 
history:  fnd  habits  of  this  vegetable;  T  enguge  to 
produee  as  good  crops  of  florin  in  Norfolk  as  in  mois- 
ture grounds  ;  later  indeed,  nor  would  1  answer  as  in 
other  places,  for  a  supply  off  gret  n  food  in  September, 
but  as  1  understood  vol],  dry  hay  was  the  great  desi- 
deratum i  and  for  that  1  engage  to  any  amount. 

Why  does  the  turnip  thrive  with  so  much  luxuriance 
n  that  loose  arid  soil' — because  the  great  paroxysm 
if  vegetation  of  the  turnip,  does  not  come  on  until  the 
drought  is  nearly,  over,  and  then  continues  in  vigour 
through  the  moist  Autumn,  when  the  length  of  the 
night,  and  (even  when  no  rain)  heavy  dews  ;  supply- 
ample  moisture. 

Exactly  the  case  with  the  florin,  whose  parox\sm 
comes  on  later ;  and  continues  longer;  and  I  answer 
for  it,  if  we  keep  in  view 'he  extreme  drought  the 
crop  may  sustain  in  summer  ;  and  arrange  its  period 
of  laying  down;  so  as  to  have  the  giound  clothed  ear 
ly  ;  that  A'orfolk  shall  produce  as  luxuriant  fioriti,  us 
Cumberland  or  Clonfeckle. 

1  need  not  recur  to  authorities  to  prov;  that  the 
state  of  our  country  in  respect  of  provisions,  is  very 
alarming  ;  it  is  too  well  known  ;  you  have  suggested 
'■wo  remedies;  either  of  which  you  clearly  prove,  would 
be  completely  adequate  to  prevent,  both  immediate 
and  future  calamity. 

I  suggest  a  third  ,■  and  as  I  think,  have  demonstrat- 
ed that  mhteby  itself  would  be  fully  sufficient. 

Our  three  measures  are  totally  distinct  from  'each 
other,  yet  in  many  points  they  bear  strong  marks  o: 
similitude. 

The  end  we  both  aim  at  is  the  same,  and  the  great- 
est national  object;  that  can  Well  be  conceived;  yet 
we  never  think  of  calling  upon  the  state  to  aid'us— w< 
run  no  risk  of  being  told,  tliat  we  sliull  not  convert 
public  money  to  private  use;  that  we  shall  not  make 
parliamentary  liberality  ;  a  mere  source  of  'patronages 
we  simply  ask  Others  to  do  what  we  have  done  our- 
selves with  success — upon  whom  do  we  call  ?  rot  upon 
tbe  nation;  but  upon  the  individuals  composing  it; 
we  call  for  exertions  ;  immediately  beneficial  to  them- 
selves ;  and  remoielf  to  the  state- 


Is  there  a  landholder  in   the   united  kingdom,    wl  o 

can  not    co-opcralt    in  some    of  our  plans  ?  and   how 
many  in  (hem  all ;  he  who  cannot  extend  his  a  grirul- 
tur.d  field,  may  at  lea3t  improve  his  prac'ice  ,•  and  who 
plant  florin  in  soine  scale? 
Atria  generals  previous  to  a   battle,    have  often   in 
their  address  to  their  soldiers;  told  them  that  each 
individual  should  eonsidi  r  the  victory  as  depend.;, 
his  own  exertions,    as  vesting  upon  his  own  srm  alone. 
Is  not  our  case  at  present  exactly  similar?  let  each 
landholder  do  something,    as  if   under  the  conviction, 
that  the  prosperity,  na>  the  Very  existence  of  his-  . 
try;  depended   upon  himself;  the  result   is   oh-. ' 
and  would  be  instantaneous. 

Your  desiderata  and  mine  are  precisely  the  ■- 
confidence  inns,    and  proportionate  exertit 
part  of  others  ; — Was  there  ever  so  apt   a  pe- 
so fit   for  enabling  exertions  to  be  carried  t 
most  extent  as  the   present  ?  our  trade  abated   at        • 
course  much  capital    unemployed — our  manufacturers 
idle,  and  turbulent  for  grant  of  food,   we  suggest  im- 
mediate remedies   for  both    inconveniences  :  we  open 
sources  for  the  application  of  capital,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  wilds  and  wastes, — and   in  every   part  of 
the  united  kingdom,   we  find   abundant    employment 
for  every  man  now  thrown  out  of'hisiisual  woik. 

Let  us  look  to  the  state  of  England  in  another  point 
nf  view,— tiie  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
amount  to  9,3.3,578.  The  numbers  employed  in  agri- 
culture by  the  re',  urns  to  the  house  of  commons,  but 
i<j  1,713,289,  the  excess  therefore  above  the  agricul- 
tural populations  is  7.6*0,289. — is  this  a  prudent  dis- 
tribution o''  the  national  force  ? — the  great  redundance 
nf  the  manufacturing  population;  above  what  sup- 
plies our  domestic  consumption;  and  that  of  our 
colonies  ;  we  now  find  \.es  at  ihe  mercy  of  treacher- 
ous friends;  or  inveterate  enemies;  it  is  these  who 
have  tlirdwn  our  manufacturers  idle.  Let  then  the 
igrieullurist  throw  open  his  arms  to  receive  the  un- 
employed -manufacturers s  let  him  cherish  them  as  a 
jift  of  providence  bestowed  upon  him  at  the  most 
critical  time  ;  just  as  lir-  is  taught  by  yon  and  me,  to 
avail  liitoself  of  their  strength  to  hrs  own  great  bene- 
fit -,  and  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  his  country. 
Let  him  treat  them  wUh  kindness  m  their  distress, 
nd  the  natural  propensity  of  man,  to  prefer  the  open 
ir,  to  sedentary  labour  ;  will  induce  very  many  of 
them  to  adhere  to  their  new  trade,  and  the  increase 
of  the  agricultural  population  will  not  be  momentary 
but  permanent.  W.  R1«H AMDSOX,     .   1). 

JIUy,  Ireland,  Dec.  4th,  ISt  I. 

TREATISE  ON  ACr.lCTJLTriiF,. 
We  havefciow  the  satisfaction  to  con',  ine  those  valua- 
ble essays  from  the  Albany  Argus— six  of  which  have 
been  republished  in  the  Farmer — the  last  one  of  them 
in  numlx-r  25,  page  193.  Our  file  of  the  Argus,  some 
lio*w,  go'  broken,  and  we  now  resume  'he  publication 
from  that  excellent  journal  the  Vl.OLH.II  BUY— a 
work  which  contains  so  much  to  admire  and  instruct, 
that  were  we  to  copy  all  that  serves  to  amuse  or  to 
edifj-,  we  should  transcribe  the  whole— four  numbers 
more  comprise  the  w  hole  of  these  essays. 

Editor  iti*.   Fatmer. 

Ti-ratise  <n\  Agiic\iYt\\ve. 

SECTION   VII. 
OF    TH.1AGB, 


AND    THE    VIUNCIPLES  ON  V.VHJCJI 
1  I      IS    l-OUNDKD. 

Tillage  has three "obj-erts*  1st,  the  rflisinj  of 
ohiutK.  y\liose  seeds,  stem!1  or  roots  may  he  ne- 
cessary or  useful  to  man,  and  tlie  airimal  he  em- 
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plovs  ;  2d,  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  bylayins 
it  open  to  those  atmospheric  influences  which 
increase  its  fertility  ;  and  3d,  the  destruction  of 
weeds,  or  plants  which  rise  spontaneously,  and 
are  either  altogether  unfit  or  fit  only  in  a  small 
de°ree,  for  the  nutrition  of  men  and  cattle,  and 
which,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  stifle  or  starve 
the  intended  crop. 

In  fulfilling;  either  or  all  of  these  objects,  it  is 
evident  that"  the  surface  of  the  earth  must  he 
hroken  and  divided  into  small  parts,  so  that  in 
the  first  instance  it  may  furnish  a  bed  and  cover- 
ins  for  the  seeds  sown,  enable  them  to  push 
their  roots  into  the  soil,  and  draw  from  it  a  por- 
tion of  their  subsistence. 

To  accomplish  this  leading  intention,  (the  di 
vision  of  the  soil,)  various  means  have  been  em 
ployed.  Fossile,  animal  and  vegetable  manures, 
as  well  by  their  mechanical  action  as  by  their 
chemical  properties,  promote  it;  as  do  sand, 
pounded  limestone  and  water,  fas  in  the  culture 
office)  but  it  is  to  the  spade and  the  plough  we 
must  look  for  that  degree  of  efficiency,  without 
which,  the  earth  would  have  remained  a  desert, 
or  would  become  one.  Of  these,  where  the  scale 
of  labor  is  small,  (as  in  garden  culture)  the  for- 
mer is  to  be  preferred  ;  but-in/«r»u;?o-,  the  great- 
er expedition  of  the  latter  gives  it  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. Our  remarks,  therefore,  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  operations  of  this  instrument,  and 
particularly  to  such  of  these  as  has  given  occa- 
sion to  differences  in  opinion  among  practical 
farmers. 

1st.  At  what  season  of  the  year,  (spring  sum- 
mer, or  fall,)  is  ^toughing  best  performed,  in 
relation  to  a  division  and  improvement  of  the 
soil  and  the  destruction  of  weeds  ? 

The  more  scientific  opinion  is  in  favor  of  fall 
ploughing;  because  to  the  action  of  air  and  mois- 
ture, it  adds  that  of  frost,  whose  septic  or  di- 
viding quality  is  second  only  to  that  of  the 
plough  itself.  In  clay  soils,  this  preparation 
should  never  be  omitted  ;  because  on  those  the 
action  of  frost  is  greater,  and  because  one 
plouwbina:  of  this  kind  may  save  two  in  the 
spring,  when  time  is  every  thing.(l)  In  this 
operation,  however,  we  must  not  forget  turidge, 
as  well  as  plough  ;  and  care  must  be  taken,  that 
our  furrows  have  sufficient  declination  to  carry 
oft' surplus  water.  With  these  precautions,  your 
clay  ground  will  be  ready  early  in  the  spring  for 
another  ploughing  ;  and"  the  decomposition  of 
the  sod  and  weeds,  (turned  down  in  the  fall) 
will  be  nearly  if  not  altogether  complete. (2) 

In  dry  and  warm  soils,  these  advantages  are 
less,  but  still,  the  time  gained  for  spring  work  is 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  a  practice  that  econo- 
mises, not  merely  our  labor,  hut  the  productive 
powers  of  the  earth  also,  by  soonest  enabling  us 
to  shade  the  soil  with  a  growing  crop. (3) 

1  The  Marsh  bean  grows  best  on  a  full  ploughing  ,■ 
and  oats,  well  harrowed,  will  (on  such  ploughing-)  give 
a  good  crop  without  other  culture. 

'2  Without  water  there  is  no  decomposition,  and  such 
water  checks  and  prevents  it. 

3  Those  who  have  any  doubts  about  the  importance 
of  shade,  have  but  to  look  at  the  effects  of  a  brush 
heap,  or  other  collection  of  small  bodies,  admitting 
air,  heat  and  moisture,  during  the  spring  or  summer 
months-  Under  such  collections  he  will  find  a  much 
more  vigorous  vegetation,  than  in  the  uncovered  parts 
of  the  field :  The  cause  of  this  effect  is,  that  tie  brush 
prevents  evaporation. 


2d.  What  number  of  ploughings,  preparatory 
f-o  a  crop,  is  necessary  or  proper  ? 

The  Romans  were  in  the  practice  of  multipli- 
ed ploughing.  This  appears,  as  well  from  the 
precepts  of  Cato,  as  from  the  opinion  of  Colu- 
mella, that  "  tillage,  which  does  not  leave  the 
earth  in  a  state  of  dust,  and  render  the  use  of 
harrowsunnecessary.  has  not  been  well  perform- 
ed." Tull,  and  his  disciples,  carry  the  doctrine 
still  further,  and  believe  that  frequent  plough- 
ings  enable  us  to  dispense  with  even  the  use  of 
manures.  This,  however,  is  extravagant ;  it  is 
certain  that  the  plough  can  do  much,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  there  is  much  it  cannot  do. 

Agricultural,  like  other  business  having  profit 
for  its  object,  is  a  subject  of  calculation  :  its  la- 
bors must  be  regulated  by  its  end,  and  the  mo- 
ment the  expense  of  these  transcends  the  profit, 
it  may  be  improvement,  but  it  ceases  to  be  farm- 
ing,— When,  therefore,  we  hear  of  six  plough- 
ings  preparatory  to  a  wheat  crop,  we  conclude, 
either  that  the  plough  will  soon  stop,  or  that  it 
belongs  to  one  of  the  Dilettanti,  who  thinks  it 
below  him  to  count  the  cost.  In  our  own  prac- 
tice we  find  that  spring  crops  (of  the  cereal  gra- 
mia)  succeed  best  on  one  fall  ploughing,  well 
ridged  and  furrowed,  and  one  cross  ploughing 
in  the  spring;  and  that  spring  and  summer 
crops,  of  the  leguminous  and  cruciform  families, 
form  the  best  possible  preparation  for  winter 
crops,  and  render  unnecessary  more  than  one 
additional  ploughing.  After  all,  any  proper 
answ;er  to  this  question  must  necessarily  be 
qualified  by  considerations  of  soil,  weather, 
season,  crop  and  culture  ;  influences  which 
cannot  but  exist  in  all  cases,  and  over  which  we 
have  no  control.  Wheat,  for  instance,  requires 
more  preparatory  ploughing  than  rye,  and  rye 
more  than  oats.  Clay  ground  demands  more 
tillage  than  calcarious  earth,  and  calcarious 
earth  more  than  sand.  Wet  or  dry  weather 
makes  frequent  ploughing  (according  to  cir- 
cumstances) either  useful,  injurious  or  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  the  shade  of  a  horse  hoed  crop 
is  perhaps,  inltself,  of  more  importance  to  that 
which  succeeds,  than  would  be  the  following  of 
a  whole  summer. 

3d.  What  depth  of  ploughing  is  most  to  be  re- 
commended ? 

This  question,  though  less  complicated  than 
the  last,  requires,  like  it,  au  answer  qualified  oy 
circumstances.  Tap  rooted  plants  require  deep- 
er tillage  than  others  ;  fall-ploughings  may  be 
deeper  than  those  of  spring,  and  spring  than 
those  of  summer.  If  the  vegetable  soil  be  deep, 
deep  ploughing  will  not  injure  it;  but  if  it  be 
shallow,  such  ploughings  will  bring  up  part  of 
the  sub  soil,  which  is  always  infertile,  until  it  re- 
ceive new  principles  from  the  atmosphere. 
"  They  who  pretend."  says  Arthur  Young, 
'■  that  the  under  layer  of  earth  is  as  proper  for 
vegetation  as  the  upper,  maintain  a  paradox,  re- 
futed both  by  reason  and  experience." 

Where,  however,  it  becomes  part  of  your  ob- 
ject to  increase  the  depth  of  the  surface  soil, 
deep  ploughing  is  indispensable  ;  and  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  we  must  submit  to  pre- 
sent inconvenience  for  the  advantage  of  future 
benefit. — But  even  here,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
that  "  in  proportion  as  you  deepen  your  plough- 
ings, you  increase  the  necessity  for  manures.,'(4) 

4  Young. 


■  "  From  six  to  eight  inches,  may  be  taken  as 
the  ordinary  depth  of  sufficient  ploughing."(5) 

And  4th.  Of  the  different  modes  of  ploughing, 
[level  or  ridge  ploughing, ~j  which  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred ? 

This  question  admits  no  absolute  answer. 
We  have  already  suggested  the  use  of  the  latter 
mode,  in  stiff",  heavy,  wet  clays,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  all  ground  in  which  clay  predominates, 
whatever  be  the  culture,  should  be  made  to  take 
this  form  :  because,  it  powerfully  tends  to  drain 
the  soil  and  carry  off  from  the  roots  of  the  grow- 
ing plants,  that  superfluous  water  which,  left  to 
itself,  would  seriously  affect  both  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  their  products. (6)  In  sandy, 
porous,  dry  soils,  on  the  other  hand,  level  plough- 
ing is  to  be  preferred,  because  ridging  such  soils 
would  but  increase  that  want  of  cohesion,  which 
is  their  natural  defect. 

A  loamy  soil,  [which  is  a  medium  between 
these  two  extremes]  ought,  in  a  dry  climate,  to 
be  cultivated  in  the  flat  way,  that  it  may  the  bet- 
ter retain  moisture  ;  and  in  a  wet  climate,  in 
ridges,  that  it  may  the  sooner  become  dry. 


5  Idem. 

6  It  has  been  objected  to  ridge  ploughing,  that  it 
accumulates  the  good  soil  on  the  crowns  of  ridges, 
and  impoverishes  the  sides  and  furrows.  These  objec- 
tions are  obviated  by  narrow  and  low  ridges,  which 
alternate  every  crop,  with  the  furrows. 


FHOM  THB  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE!!. 

STATISTICAL. COTTON,    RICE,    TO- 
BACCO, SUGAR,  WINE. 

The  National  Intelligencer  informs  us  that  in 
New- York  133  bushels  of  Indian  corn  have  been 
gathered  this  year  from  one  acre  ;  and  714 
bushels  of  potatoes  from  one  acre.  This  has 
led  to  the  following  statistical  facts  I 

COTTON. 

In  1817  the  export  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States,  was  (85,649,328  lbs.)  more  than  eighty- 
five  million.  One  acre  yields,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,  250  lbs.  of  clean  cotton.  This  whole 
export,  therefore,  is  the  product  of  only  535 
square  miles  :  this  is  less  than  the  1 08th  part  of 
Georgia,  and  less  than  the  520th  part  of  the 
cotton  regions  of  the  United  States. 

RICE. 

The  maximum  export  of  rice  was  73,329  tier- 
ces, (in  1790,)  or  (43,997,400lbs.)  nearly  forty- 
four  million  pounds.  This,  on  an  average  crop, 
is  the  produce  of  only  sixty-five  square  miles, 
which  is  less  than  the  440th  part  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

TOBACCO. 

The  maximum  export  of  tobacco  was  12.428 
hogsheads,  in  1791.  A  hogshead  is  about  one 
thousand  weight ;  and,  on  average,  one  acre 
will  yield  one  hogshead.  The  export,  therefore, 
was  the  product  of  about  176  square  miles, 
which  is  less  than  the  S63d  part  of  Virginia. 
Each  of  the  97  counties  of  that  state  contains, 
on  an  average,  more  than  659  square  miles,  viz  : 
more  than  three  times  the  quantity  of  land 
which  furnished  the  above  export. 

SUGAR. 

Such  is,  generally,  the  fertility  of  the  equi- 
nroial  regions  of  America,  that  all  the  sugar 
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consumed  in  France,  estimated  at  twenty  mil- 
lion Icilogrames,  (about  fifty-four  million 
pounds,)  may  be  produced  on  an  extent  of 
seven  square  leagues,  which  is  not  equal  to  one 
thirtieth  part  of  the  smallest  department  of 
France. 

■wine. 
About  1,600,000  arpens,  or  l,S50,40O  acres, 
are  in  France  employed  in  the  culture  of  the 
vine.  The  value  of  the  annual  product  is  about 
100,800.000  dollars,  at  about  twenty  cents  a 
gallon.  In  1790,  Bordeaux  alone  exported 
more  than  fifteen  million  gallons  of  wine.  The 
1,600,000  arpens  are  less  than  one  80tb  part  of 
France,  and  less  than  one  '20th  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  these  five 
interesting  articles,  may  be  thus  estimated  : 
Cotton,  at  15  cents,  g  12,847,399 

Rice,  g20  a  tierce,  1 ,466,580 

Tobaccco,  g6o  a  hogshead,  6,745,680 

Wine,  20  cents  a  gallon,  100,800,000 

Sugar  consumed  in  France,  at  10 
cents  a  pound,  5,400,000 


•  of  proving  thai  the  loftiest  policy  is  in  accor- 
'  dance  with  moderation  and  humanity." 

The  most  active  mind  has  not  yet  conceived 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  vast  resources  of  the 
United  Sates. 

Washington  City. 


cask  to  4t-  dollars.  Of  the  other  wines  you  mention 
I  have  no  knowledge 

"  It  has  been  stated  that  (wo  millions  of  acres  are 
taktn  up  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  in  France,  pro- 
ducing, one  year  with  another,  five  hogsheads  of  six- 
ty-three gallons  to  the  acre;  which,  at  the  moderate 
price  of  fifty  francs,  or  ten  dollars,  the  hogshead, 
gives  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This  produce 
is  immense  :  and,  what  renders  it  still  more  valuable, 
is,  that  it  does  not  lessen  the  quantity  of  other  neces- 
sary productions,  such  as  wheat,  &c. ;  for  where  the 
vine  generally  grows  in  Fiance,  nothing  else  will 
grow  :  such  is  the  poverty  of  the  soil  generally  em- 
ployed for  vines. 

"  They  have  the  wild  vine  in  France.  I  have  seen 
urge  quantities  of  it  near  Bayonne,  and  round  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,    up  to  Pan.     The  inhabitants  make 


FROM    THE    HATIOSAl    ISTEILIGENCKH. 

On  the  Grape.  Vine,  with  its  wines,  brandies, 
salt,  and  dried  fruits. 
No.  III. 
The  object  of  these  papers   is  to  excite  to  objects 
of  agriculture,  manufacture,  commerce,  and  consump- 
tion   of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  prosperity  of        -—  -,,"«.~w»,    -,.  „u  *  ..... 

our  country.     The  forms  and  niceties  of  literary  com-  beautiful  hedges  of   it,  and  I   have  been  assured  by  a 
position  will  yield  their  claim  to  attention  to  the  more  distinguished    naturalist,    .Mr.  Pennieres,  who  is  now 

in  the  Alabama  territory,  that  some  of  the  excellent 
grapes  of  France  have  been  produced  from  the  wild 
vine,  after  some  years  of  careful  cultivation.  He  is 
now  engaged  in  inoculating  our  wild  vines  with  those 
of  France,  from  which  he  expects  the  most  favorable 
results 


8127,259,559 
For  the   product  of  these  articles  the  follow- 
ing quantities  of  land  are  cultivated,  viz: 

Square  miles 
For  cotton  555 

rice  65 

tobacco  176 

sug.ir  63 

wine  2110 

2949 

This  is  a  little  less  than  3-4fhs  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut. 

The  authority  for  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  is 
Seybert's  Statistical  Annals,  and  the  personal 
information  of  gentlemen  of  experience  in  the 
culture  of  those  articles. 

For  sugar  I  have  the  authority  of  Humboldt's 
Essai  Politique. 

For  wine  I  depend  on  Chaptal :  his  "  Trea- 
'  tise,  theoretical  and  practical,  on  the  culture 
«  of  the  vine,  and  the  art  of  making  wine,  bran- 
dy, spirits  of  wine  and  vinegars,  simple  and 
'compound,"  is  a  truly  classic  work,  in  which 
he  had  the  aid  of  Rozier,  Pannentier,  and  Dus- 
sieux.  It  contains  all  that  the  chymist,  or  bota- 
nist, or  vine  cultivator,  or  enlightened  states- 
man can  reasonably  ask  or  wish  to  know.  It  is 
in  two  octavo  volumes  of  about  500  pages  each. 
with  21  plates. 

This  admirable  treatise  should  be  translated 
for  the  use  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  occupv 
our  wine-yielding  regions.  For,  in  a  few  years 
the  United  States  will  produce  wine  for  their 
domestic  consumption  and  exportation. 

A  revolution  of  our  planet  on  its  axis  woulu 
present  to  the  eye  of  an  observer,  at  the  dis 
tance  of  a  few  thousand  miles,  a  few  spots  or 
specks  (China  or  Holland)  fully  cultivated. 
The  rest  would  be  as  a  desert.  Pauperism  in 
England,  now  so  extensive  and  so  dangerous,  is 
fulfilling  the  prophecies  of  Goldsmith's  Desert- 
ed Village. 

"  Political  economy,  (says  Jean  Baptiste 
4  Say,)  is  founded  on  statistical  knowledge,  or 
•  (what  is  the  same  thing)  history  ;"  and  that 
"  the  American  confederacy-will  have  the  glory 


solid  substance,  of  the  pertinent  information  and  sug 
gestions. 

In  the  course  of  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
several  letters  from  living  friends  to  our  prosperity 
have  been  brought  together.  The  remainder  of  this 
paper  will  be  appropriated  to  the  publication  of  one 
of  those  letters,  of  very  recent  date,  from  a  native  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  best  opportunities,  in  Bor- 
deaux, the  emporium  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
France  which  gives  to  us  the  largest  quantities  of  the 
most  esteemed  wines  and  brandies  which  enter  into 
our  regular  consumption.  It  here  follows,  in  its  own 
clear  and  instructive  terms  : 

"I  have  been  favored  by  your  letter  of  the  24th. 
Chaptal,  sur  la  Culture  de  Vine,  I'Mbe  Rozien'e  me- 
moire  sur  le  mellieure  maniere  de  faire  et  gouverner 
ies  Vins,  and  Jullien's  Topographie  de  tout  lea  Vig- 
nobles,  are  the  authors  the  most  in  repute  in  France 
on  the  Vine  and  on  Wine.  The  first  and  last  can  be 
had  in  Philadelphia  j  and  if  Rozier's  memoir  is  not  to 
be  found,  as  it  is  an  old  book,  you  can  doubtless  find, 
at  your  French  book  stores,  his  Dictionary  of  Agri- 
culture, 5  vols,  in  4to,  which,  under  the  head  of  Vine, 
will  give  you  all  the  information  you  desire. 

"  The  district  which  produces  the  best  wine,  about 
Bordeaux,  is  Medoc.  That  country  is  divided  into 
upper  and  lower  Medic,  lying  between  the  Gironde 
and  Garonne  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  is  much  such 
a  country,  as  to  lull  and  dale,  or  general  surface,  as 
that  between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  of  a  sandy, 
samly-loam,  and  gravelly  soil,  with  some  fnw  excep- 
tions of  small  patches.  About  seven  leagues  from 
north  to  south,  and  three  from  east  to  west,  of  this 
district,  is  occupied  with  vineyards,  which  produce 
the  best  wine,  whose  expositions  are  from  east  to 
south. 

"  In  this  district,  Lafitte,  Chateau  Margaux,  La- 
tour,  Leoville,  La  Rose,  Braune  Moutonand  St  Julien, 
with  various  other  qualities  of  Claret,  are  produced, 
winch  bring  from  goO  the  ton,  of  4  hogsheads,  (or 
252  gallons,)  to  §600,  according  to  the  estimation 
they  are  held  in.  The  vines  in  this  district  are  not 
suffered  to  grow  above  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

"  llautbriant  is  produced  on  a  single  estate  of  that 
name,  lying  in  La  Grave,  about  a  league  south  of  Bor- 
deaux. The  soil  is  sandy  and  gravelly;  so  much  so 
that  you  would  hardly  suppose  it  capable  of  vegeta. 
tion. 

"The  districts  which  produce  Sauterne,  Barsac 
and  Grave  wines,  lie  from  the  skirts  of  the  city  south 
about  four  leagues,  presenting  much  the  sanie  swell 
of  surface  as  that  part  of  New  Jersey  through  which 
the  mail  runs  between  Trenton  and  Brunswick.  The 
name  of  this  district,  (or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  northern  part  of  it,)  Grave,  denotes  its  soil  Gra- 
vier— Gravel.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  acres  of  vines 
in  Grave,  growing  in  pebbles,  from  the  size  of  a  bean 
and  nutmeg  to  that  of  an  egg,  without  the  least  ves- 
tige of  earth,  crackling  under  foot,  and  filling  one's 
shoes.  Of  the  white  wines  of  Bordeaux,  Sauterne, 
Barsac,  and  Corbonnieux  are  of  the  first  quality  ;  but 
there  are  many  other  growths  which  vie  with  them, 
and  the  ordinary  qualities  of  these  white  wines  are 
various.  I  have  purchased  fgood  pleasant  white  wine 
at  nix  dollars  the  cask  of  sixty-three  gallons.  The 
qualities  sent  to  this  co|irrtry  cost  from  12  dollars  the 


"  I  shall  conclude  these  hasty  observations  by  an  ex- 
tract from  Rozier  : 

'  The  vine  is  a  plant  whose  transpiration  and  suction 
is  abundant  and  vehement,  winch  sufficiently  indicates 
the  soil  and  exposition  natural  to  it.  For  this  reason, 
grounds,  composed  of  sand,  gravel  Hones,  and  rotten 
rocks,  are  excellent  for  its  cultivation. 

'  A  sandy  soil  produces  a  fine  pure  wine.  The^ra- 
velly  and  stony  a  delicate  wine.  Kotten  and  broken 
rock6  a  fumy  generous  wine,  of  a  superior  quality. 

'  A  rich,  strong,  compact,  cold  or  humid  soil,  whioh 
is  pressed  down  by  the  rains,  and  which  the  sun  har- 
dens or  bakes,  is  essentially  prejudicial  to  the  quality 
of  the  wine. 

The  most  advantageous  exposition  for  the  vine,  is 
that  of  a  gentle  slope,  or  side  of  a  hill,  facing  east 
and  south,  on  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  continue  the 
longest  time. 

'  Hills,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ocean  and  rivers, 
■.1.'.' lit  to  be  preferred  to  all  others.  The  lower  parts 
of  these  hills  are  not  so  favorable  to  the  vine  as  the 
upper,  and  neither  are  equal  to  the  middle  region, 
the  soil  being  the  same. 

'  Ml  trees  are  unfriendly  to  the  vine,  as  much  from 
their  roots  as  their  shade.  All  who  cultivate  the 
vine,  should  remember  this  precept  of  Virgil :  '  Jiper- 
tos  Bacchus  amat  voiles' — The  vine  flourishes  in  the 
open  unshaded  hills.' 

In  a  word,  the  vine  ought  never  to  bt  planted  in 
soils  that  can  produce  gram,  Sec.  because  it  wants 
nothing  but  heat,'  and  thrives  best  in  the  poorest 
ground.  This  will  appear  ridiculous  to  those  who 
look  for  quantity  :  but,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  w  ne, 
it  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  laws  of  vegetation 
and  with  experience.  I  must  be  understood  to  speak 
here  of  countries  only  whose  temperatures  are  favora- 
ble to  the  success  of  vineyards  We  must  except 
those  in  more  northern  latitudes.  These  general  pre. 
cepts  admit  of  no  exceptions  :  They  will  be  acknow- 
ledged by  all  those  who,  with  good  faith,  and  free  of 
prejudices,  have  studied  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 
If  other  modes  and  precepts  are  followed,  we  cannot 
answer  for  the  age  of  the  vine,  or  for  the  quality  of 
the  wine." 

These  views  of  the  locality,  soils,  and  exposures  of 
the  fine  Bordeaux  wines,  such  as  the  white,  or  Sau- 
terne, and  vin  de  Grave,  and  ihe  red  or  clarets,  such 
as  is  Fitte,  Chateau  Margaux,  &c.  will  be  left,  for 
the  present,  on  the  public  mind,  with  a  firm  confi- 
dence in  their  due  impression,  accompanied  by  the  re- 
marks that  the  difference  between  our  temperatures, 
in  our  present  wooded  condition,  and  that  of  the  south- 
west of  France,  may  be  safely  taken  at  eleven  or 
twelve  degrees ;  and  that  the  progress  of  clearing- 
lands  and  draining  swamps  will  reduce  that  differ- 
ence, in  a  few  years,  below  ten  degrees.  Thus,  St- 
Mary's,  in  Georgia,  will  ultimately  prove  about  as 
warm,  for  vegetation,  as  Oporto  in  Portugal,  and  the 
pi  uluctions  of  Europe,  in  any  given  latitude,  may  he 
found  in,  or,  as  we  drain  and  clear,   introduced  into 
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»he  United  States,  in  latitudes  nine  or  ten  degrees  far- 
ther south.     The  pride  of  all  Europe  is  certainly  the 
wines  of  the  following-  places  : 
Champagne,  in  latitude  49°  N.  in  Europe  equal  to 

F  39' 'to  40°  m  U.  S. 


38 
39 


to  39 

to  49 


C5    to  36 


25   to  3S 


27|  to  39  or  40 


Burgundy,  48 

Old  Hock  wine,  49 

Bordeaux,  Claret,  and  )  4- 

Sautcrne,  ) 

Bjst   brandy   of    the  ■ 

wine    grape :    Bor-     45 

deaux  andCogniac.  ) 
The  wine  district   of^ 

Europe  for  the  fin-  | 

est  wines  from  Ma-  v  -jg ,  ^Q  ^ 

lag's    and  Xeres  to  f 

Epernay,   in  Cham-  t 

pagne,  J 

A  Friend  to  the  National  Industry. 

Philadelphia,  A'ov.  5,  1819. 

CONSTITUTION, 

OR  AIIT1CTES  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 

JCew-XoTifk  County  Society, 

For  the  promotion  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic 
Manufactures 

Art.  I.  The  objects  of  this  Society,  arc  the 
promotion  of  Agricultural  economy,  and  the 
encouragement  of  Domestic  Manufactures. 

Art.  2.  Every  person  on  becoming  a  mem 
ber,  shall  subscribe  these  articles,  and  pay  to 
the  Treasurer  of  this  society,  the  sum  of  not 
less  than  one  dollar,  on  the  first  Monday  iu 
June,  in  each  year,  for  the  use  of  the  society, 
as  Ion"  as  he  continues  a  member.  Any  mem- 
ber shall  have  liberty  to  withdraw,  on  giving 
written  notice  to  the  Recording  Secretary,  and 
paving  all  arrears. 

Art.  3.  The  officers  of  this  Society,  shall 
consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  a 
Treasurer.,  a  Recording  and  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Art.  4.  The  general  administration  of  the  af- 


fair   i,f  the  Society,  shall    be   conducted   by  a 
B  lard  of  Managers',  consisting  of  the  officers  ol 
the  Society,  and   twenty-five   members,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Society  ;  seven,  of  whom  shall 
form  a  quorum  ;  the    President  ex  officio,  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  or,  in  his 
absence,. the  next  officer  of   the  Society.     'The 
Board  of  Managers  shall  have  power  to  frame 
bv-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Society  ;  ada-iit 
ordinary  and  honorary  members  :    regulate  the 
time  and  place  of  the  annual  exhibition, .of  which 
sufficient  notice  shall   be  published  ;  designate 
the  objects,  and  fix  the  value  of  each   premium 
and   perform    all   other  acts,   winch    they  may 
think  proper  ami   necessary  to   promote  the  ob- 
jects of  the   Society..    Actual  members   of  the 
Society,  to  be  admitted    to  the  meetings  ol  the 
Board  of  Managers,  with  the  right  of  disous- 
sion. 

Art.  5.  Any  by-laws  framed  by  the  Board  o! 
Managers,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Society,  at 
their  next  meeting  ;  and  shall  only  continue 
in  force  untii  that  period,  unless  adopted  by  'ht 
Society^ 

.tfri.'  6.  The  officers  of  this  Society,  and  the 
Board  of  Managers,  shall  be  chosen  forthwith 
bv  ballot  and  hereafter  in  like  manner,  on  the 
first  M.oadey  in  May.  No  officer,  or  membn, 
ol  th.»  Society,  to  reemve  any  salary,  or  reward, 
gy  discharging  his  official  doty. 


iirt.  7-  In  case  any  of  the  officers,  of  this 
Society,  shall  die,  or  resign,  the  vacancy  to  be 
filled  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  until  theannu- 

election  in  May.  T  lie  Society  shall  have 
power  to  make  alterations  in  or  additions  to 
this  constitution ;  which,  when  adopted  shall 
form  part  thereof. 

A'ew-1'ork,  .May  9th,  1819. 

UK  M  LOCK.. 

In  page  253,  Number  32.— We  published  a  note 
from  Mr  Feild,  of  Petersburg,  Va.  desiring1  that  in- 
quiry  might  be  made  through  the  medium  of  this 
paper,  as  to  the  deleter.ous  qualities  of  the  Hemlock 
on  the  constitution  of  the  horse,  and  stating  his  ap- 
prehensions, that  a  favorite  animal  had  been  poisoned 
by  eating  it  in  his  hay. 

We  promised  then  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
in  fact  we  feel  it  our  bounder,  duty  to  answer  to  in- 
quiries of  this  sort;  not  merely  because  it  is  in  the 
way  of  the  Farmer  to  make  such  researches,  and  to 
promulgate  the  result,  but  because  the  very  generous 
and  distinguished  encouragement,  which  has  been 
given  to  this  Journal,  induces  us  to  apprehend  that 
higher  hopes  and  more  flattering  opinions,  are  enter- 
tained of  the  capacity  and  knowledge  of  the  Editor, 
than  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  realise  and  justify 
with  all  the  industry  he  can  use,  in  moments  of  lei- 
sure from  paramount  public  duties. 

liunniig  our  eye  hastily  over  the  works  in  our 
agricultural  collection,  which  were  most  likely  to 
throw  all  necessary  light  on  the  various  species  of 
Hemlock,  and  their  medicinal  qualities,  we  find  in 
and  English  work,  "Thohstos's  Fiiutr  Mr,iiBii," 
an  engraving  of  four  different  kinds,  all  of  which  are 
represented  to  be  deadly  poisonous. 

The  Fine-Leaved  Wateb-Hkmeock,  Pheliandrimn 
.iqualicum.— The  Hemlock  Watbh-dkqpwokt,  (En- 
at  he  Crocata ;  Water  Hewlock,  Cicuta-  Virata,  and 
the  Ciimmos  Hemeock,  Canium  .Haculntum.—h;  that 
splendid  American  work,  now  publishing  in  Boston, 
we  find  elegant  coloured  engravings  of  the  Conium 
Maculatum,'  and  of  what  the  author,  professor  Bige- 
low,  calls  the  Ciccta  Macc&ata,  or  AMERICAN 
HEMLOCK.  This  we  have  little  doubt  is  the  plant 
most  prevalent,  and  the  one  which  killed  or  poisoned 
Mr.  Feiltl's  horse. 

If  by  thus  exhibiting  to  our  readers,  the  physiog- 
nomy and  character  of  this  d»ng»rous  intruder,  we 
should  be  the  moans  of  saving  a  single  one  of  those 
noble  animals  froni  a  similar  fate;  we  shall  have  am- 
ple satisfaction,  for  having  occupied  so  much  of  the 
American  Farmer. 

As  to  the  eradication  of  this  and  other  noxious 
weeds  that  spring  up,  especially  in  new  made  raw- 
lows  on  low  lands,  the  most  effectual  remedy  is  tut 
doubt  to  be  found  in  the  plough,  that  it  by  cultivation 
and  we  have  been  satisfactorily  assured,  that  Brine 
will  destroy  elder,  and  othtr  pests,  wh.ch  have  been 
found,  by  all  other  means,  ineradicable- 
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It  is  a  rule  sanctioned  by  the  observations  of 
medical  botanists,  that  umbelliferous  plants, 
which  grow  in  or  about  the  water,  are  of  a- poi- 
sonous nature.  This  rule  will  generally  be 
found  correct,  although  it  has  exceptions.  As 
far  as  aquatic  plants  of  this  natural  order  have 
been  examined,  their  properties,  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  instances,  have  been  found,  more  or 
less  of  a  deleterious  kind.  The  Cicuta  virosa 
of  Europe  is  a  highly  poisonous  plant,  possess- 
ing such  formidable  activity  that  its  internal 
use  is  hardly  attempted  in  medicine.  An  Ame- 
rican species,  the  Cicuta  maculata,  the  subject 
of  this  article,  is  very  closely  allied  in  its  bo- 
tanical habit  to  the  European  plant,  and  was 
equally  deserving  of  suspicion  from  its  appear- 
ance,  although  the  public  were  not  generally- 
aware  of  its  true  character.  Within  a  few  years 
past,  several  instances  have  beeii  brought  to 
light  of  fatal  effects  ensuing  from  this  plant 
being  incautiously  eaten  by  children.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  species  should  be 
suitably  desigaatcil,  that  a  source  of  so  much 
danger  may  be  known  and  avoidud. 

The  Cicuta  maculata,  to  which  I  have  applied 
the  name  of  American  Hemlock,  not  having 
heard  any  common  appellation  except  that  of 
Snakeweed,  inhabits  wet  meadows  and  bankF$. 
from  the  northern  to  trie  southern  Iimit3  of  the 
United  States,  flowering  in  July  and  August, 
ft  is  so  frequently  cut  with  hay,  among  which 
it  often  grows  in  large  quantities,  that  we  might 
expect  to  see  its  deleterious  properties  operat- 
ing on  domestic  cattle,  were  it  not  that  t!u;r 
bodies  are  probably  less  susceptible  of  its  poison 
than  ours.  The  European  Cicuta,  above  men*- 
tinned,  is  highly  noxious  to  man,  and  to  some 
domestic  animals,  yet  goats  ami  sheep  eat  it 
with  impunity. 

The  genus  Cicuta  differs  from  other  genera 
of  umbsllate  plants  in  having  no  general  inroL.^ 
:re,  a  short,  partial  involucre,  and  a  fruit  which 
is  nearly  orbicular,  compressed  and  furrowed.* 
The  species  maculata  has  a  fascicled  root  and, 
inlong  leaves  with  mucrouate  sei  ratures. 
The  class  and  orders  are  as  in  the  lastarticle. 
This  plant  is  so  remarkable  for  the  form  of 
its  root,  that  had  not  the  name  of  maculata  been 
confirmed  to  me  by  the  best  authorities,  I  should 
Slave  thought  that  of  fttseiculuta  to  he  greatly 
preferable.  Tiiis  root  is  coiaposed  of  a  number 
il  large,  oblong,  fleshy  lubers}idiverging  fiom 
the  base  of  the  item,  and  frequently  being  found, 
of  the.  sr/.e  and. length  of  the  tiii|er.  The  root 
is  perennial,  and  has  a  strong,  penetrating  smell 
and  taste.  Ill  various  parts  of  the  bark  it  con- 
tains distinct  cells  or  cavities,  which  are  filled 
with  a  yellowish  resinous  juice.  The  plant  is 
from  three  to  six  feet  high.  Its  stem  is  smooth, 
branched  at  top,  hollow,  jointed,  striated,  ami 
commonly  of  a  purple  colour,  except  ivittn  the 
plant  grons  in  the  shade,  in  winch  case  it  is 
teen.     The  leaves  are  compound,  the  largest 

•  This  description  of  the  fruit  agrees  with  the  pre- 
sent species  and  also  with  Cieutu  bulbtfera,  a  smaller 
species  not  uncommon  about  Huston.  The  CicUlV 
virosa  of  Europe  I  have  ireyer  see*.. 
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being  about  three  times  pinnate,  the  Uppermoj 
only  ternate.  Most  of  the  petioles  are  furnish 
ed  with  long  obtuse  stipules,  which  clasp  the 
stem  with  their  base:  Leafets  oblong  acumin 
ate,  serrate,  the  serratures  very  acute  or  mu- 
cronafed.  The  veins  end  in  the  notches,  and 
not  at  the  points  of  Ihe  serrature3.  The  flower: 
grow  in  umbels  of  a  middling  size,  without  a 
general  involucre.  The  partial  umbels  aro  fur- 
nished with  involucres  nf  very  short,  narrow 
acute  leafeti.  The  distinctness  or  separntioa 
of  these  umbels  characterizes  this  plant  at  a 
distance  among  other  plants  of  its  kind,  whose 
umblee  are  more  crowded.  Calyx  of  five  vory 
niinutt  segments.  Petals  five,  whife,  obovatP 
with  inllected  points.  Fruit  nearly  orbicular, 
compressed,  ten  furrowed,  crowned  at  top,  and 
separating  into  two  semicircular  seeds. 

The  fleshy  root  of  the  Cicuta  maculata,  wken 
pressed,  emits  from  its  divided  extremities  a 
viscid  yellowish  juice  of  a  strong  penetratint 
taste.  This  juice  dissolves  in  alcohol,  fron 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  water.  When  dis- 
tilled, a  thick  volatile  oil  collects  in  the  receiver 
iii  tke  fjrm  of  a  film  upon  the  surface  of  Ui« 
water.  The  remainder  of  the  juice  yields  a  re- 
sin of  a  dark  orange  colour,  fusible  and  inflam- 
mable. The  decoction  of  the-  root  affords  » 
pearl  coloured  fluid,  not  very  sensible  to  the 
tests  of  mucus,  fiecula,  tannin  or  extractive. 

In  August  181-1,  an  account  was  sent  to  Bos 
ton  by  Dr.  Stockbridge  of  Bath  (Maine)  of  the 
effect  produced  on  three  boys  by  eating  a  poi 
sonous  root,  which  they  had  dug  up,  supposin; 
it  to  belong  to  the  plant  called  ••  Life  ol  man.' 
On*  of  them  wsi  seized  with  violent  convul- 
sions frothed  at  the  mouth,  and  died  in  an  hou 
and  a  half.  The  otlier  two  were  affected  with 
vomiting,  stupor,  dilatation  of  tlie  pupil,  great 
paleness  and  universal  distress;  which  symp- 
toms disappeared  in  one  in  twenty  four,  and  m 
tha  other  in  thirty  six  hours.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  first  boy  bad  swallowed  about  a  drachm 
ol  the  rout,  and  the  others  about  half  that  quan- 
tity. A  specimen  ol  the  plant  was  sent  tome 
at  the  same  tune  with  the  account,  and  proved 
to  be  the  Cicuta  maculata.  Dr.  tetockbiidge's 
letter,  which  was  published  in  the  New  En- 
gland Journal,  contains  two  other  case*  of  the 
elket  of  this  root,  in  one  of  which  it  proved 
fatal. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  above  facts, 
an  article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Medical 
Repository,  containing  uji  account  hv  Dr.  Ely 
of  DuUhcsS  county,  of  the  effects  of  an  un- 
known poisonous  root,  supposed  to  be  the  wbita 
hellebore.  Three  suiill  boys,  who  had  gone  in- 
to a  meadow  in  search  of  sweet  flag  rout,  had 
tlu*  up  and  eaten  another  root  by  mistake. 
Tvca  of  them  died  in  convulsions  in  about  an 
hoar  after  they  na.il  swadowed  it.  They  di» 
chtrged  mucii  blood  and  froth  from  the  mouth 
and  nose :  their  eyes  were  fixed,  with  the  pu- 
pils dilated,  and  a  rapid  motion  of  the  eye  lids. 
The  third  boy  vomited,  and  recovered.  When 
taken  to  the  place  the  next  day,  he  pointed  out 
the  spot  where  they  had  dug  the  root,  and  where 
a  considerable  qutntity  of  it  remained.  Some 
of  the  root  was-pUnSe  t  by  Dr.  Mitchell  in  the 
JNen  York  Hospital  garden,  where  it  vegetated 
and  produced  flowers  and  Iruit.    It  turned  out 


to  be  fie  Cicuta  maculata  of  Linnaeus.  In  the 
same  article,  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 
stating  that  he  had  received  specimens  from  Sa- 
vannah and  from  West  Pennsylvania,  where  it 
!ind  destroyed  several  persons,  who  ate  it  by 
tnistake  for  angelica.  All  the  specimens  were 
similar,  so  tblt  there  could  he  no  doubt  of  the 
identity  of  the  plant.  In  the  same  letter,  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  remark*,  that  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  root  is 
iltered  by  cultivation  in  a  dry  soil. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  sufficient  to  establish 
the  poisonous  character  of  the  plant  under  con- 
sideration. They  may  also  serve  to  shew  the 
importance  of  accurate  descriptions  and  faithfu* 
engravings  of  noxious  vsgetables,  which  may 
enable  even  unlearned  observers  to  distinguish 


them  at  sight 


Thare  can  be  little  doubt  that  sPrin 


kitchen  garden,  for  de:  ;.viubk. 

{From  the  American  Practical  Gardner,  published  6$ 

Fielding  Lucas,  Jr.) 

[Continued  from  \o.  34,  page  270.] 

General  Jiemurks. 

Should  the  weather  prove  mild,  and  the  ground  coh"- 
tinue  open,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  you  may 
complete  any  work  recommended  to  be  done  in  No. 
vember,  which  has,  unavoidably  been  omitted. 

If  the  weather  continue  open,  and  your  last  month's 
work  forwarded,  carry  dung  into  the  various  parts  of 
ths  kitchen  garden,  spread  it,  and  trench  the  ground* 
laying  it  in  high  ridges,  to  be  improved  by  tlie  frost, 
Sec. 

Should  the  ground  be  so  frozen  a3  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing  trenched,  carry  in  manure,  and  lay  it  in  a  suitable 
,jlaee,  to  hive  it  at  hand,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
oe  worked.  Clean  all  the  seeds,  which  remain  in 
their  pods,  or  capsules,  put  them  up  carefully  and  la- 
bel them.     Prepare  all  tools  which  may  be  wanted  in 


cases,  like  those  above  described,  have  occur- 
red in  repeated  instances,  which  have  never 
met  the  public  eye.  Perhaps  also  from  an  ignor- 
ance of  the  real  causa  of  the  symptoms,  the  Dra- 
per remedies  have  been  neglected.  The  plant 
is  extremely  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  1  believe  its  true  character 
is  not  generally  suspected.  A  very  respectable 
physician  informed  me,  that  it  was  used  in  his 
vicinity  as  a  gargle  for  sore  throats,  by  people 
msuspicious  of  its  qualities. 

Since  the  discovery  of  its  narcotic  properties, 
the  Cicuta  has  been  used  in  small  doses,  as  a 
»ubstitut9  for  the  conium,  by  one  or  two  prac- 
titianers-  in  this  place.  Its  effects  were  very 
nnalogous  to  those  of  the  true  hemlock,  as  far 
as  they  were  observed,  but  more  ^powerful.  A 
primary  symptom,  which  attended  a  large  dose, 
was  nausea  and  vomiting. 

The  treatment  of  persons  poisoned   by   this 


ng,   and  take  all  possible    care  to  prevent  every 
unnecessary  delay  at  that  season. 
Southern  States. 

In  such  of  the  southern  states,  as  have  but  very 
slight  frosts  during  the  winter,  you  may  sow  on  warm 
borders,  for  early  crops,  small  quantities  of  carrots, 
parsueps,  onions,  beets,  radish,  spinach,  parsley,  &c.  j." 
earth  up  late  celery  and  cardoons,  tie  up  endive  for 
blanching,  and  plant  out  in  rows,  up  to  their  heads, 
such  cabbages,  as  are  intended  for  seed.  Take  care' 
to  set  each  kind  apart  by  itself,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  other;  for  if  contiguous,  the  farina 
of  the  one  would  impregnate  the  stigmas  of  the  other, 
anl  neither  kind  would  retain  its  original  purity. 

Plant  carJy  Wazagan,  Lisbon,  long-pod,  and  Wind-. 
sor  beans,  and  sow  early  hot-spur,  and  other  early  peas;. 
earth  up  the  crops  of  peas  and  beans,  which  were  put 
in  the  groun  1  the  preceding  months  ;  as  they  advance 
in  growth,  cover  them  at  night  and  in  severe  weather, 
witli  long  dry  straw,  which  can  be  conveniently  re- 
moved, when  a  favourable  change  takes  place,  and  laid 
on  again,  when  found  necessary. 

PUnt  out  garbek.  rocambole,  and  shallots,  likewise 
Urge  onions  for  seed  ;  sow,  as  directed  in  March,  the 
seeds  of  rhubarb,  skirrets,  alisanders,  dill,  and  such 


plant,  as  in  the  case  ol  other  narcotics,  should  other  kinds  of  seed,  as  do  not  vegetate  so  freely,  when 
primarily  consist  in  a  thorough  evacuation  of  kept  till  spring. 
the  stomach.  As  there  commonly  exists  a 
spontaneous  tendeucy  to  vomit,  occasioned  by 
tha  poison  itself,  this  should  be  assisted  by  me- 
chanical means,  by  irritating  the  throat  with  the 
finger,  or  with  a  feather.  Of  emetics,  the  snt- 
phnteof  zinc  is  to  be  preferred,  on  account  of 
its  speedy  operation.  Castor  oil  or  infusion  of 
senna,  should  be  given  as  soon  as  vomiting  has 
taken  place.  The  vegetable  acids,  such  as 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  have  a  neutralizing  in- 
fluence on  the  narcotic,  and  are  therefore  use- 
ful. Strong  coSeo  and  tea  are  the  best  anti- 
dotes for  the  stupor,  and  should  be  promptly  ad- 
ministered. Ln  violentcases,  bloodlettiiigshould 
be  resorted  to.  As  most  narcotic  poisons  act 
by  destroying  the  functions  of  the  brain,  respi- 
ration being,  suspended,  because  it  is  under  the 
influence  of  that  organ;  Mr.  Brodie  is  of  opin- 
ion, that  in  some  cases,  life  might  be  preserved 
iiy  keeping  up  artificial  respiration,  alter  death 
has   apparently  takeu  place. 


BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Cicuta  maculata.  Lisnjeus  Sp.  pi.—Puitsu,  i  195.— 
.Egopodium    folds    lanceoiatis,   acunnnitis,    serratis, 

uoxovius,  Virg  Ji.  -  Angelica  Caribsarum  elatior, 
olusatn  folio  ;  More  albo ;  saminibus  mteis,  struma, 
cumini  odore  el  sapore  ?  Vixusswr,  Aim.  ol.  Phut.  t. 
75,  /.  1. 

MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 
Sch:bpf,   36.— Bart.    Coll.    18,     46.—  Stockbhidbi, 
J\ev>    Engl.    Journal,    iii.      j4.    Mitcdill,    Eiy    and 
Mcolesbebo,  Med.  Jlepository,  xvii.  303., 


FRUIT  GARDEN". 

General  Jtemarks. 

Keep  all  the  apartments,  where  your  winter  fruit 
is  stored,  free  from  frost.  Examine  and  pick  your 
fruit  once  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  remove  all  decay. 
ed  or  tainted  fruit. 

Take  all  moss  from  off  your  trees,  and  remove  it 
from  the  garden. 

Fasten  all  the  loose  branches  to  the  walls  or  espaliers. 

Repair  all  decayed  espaliers  ;  prepare  stakes  and 
Other  materials  for  this  work,  that  it  may  be  perform 
ed,  as  soon  as  the  frost  will  admit,  and  attend  to  every 
other  kind  of  business,  which  will  forward  you  in  tho 
spring. 

Carry  well  rotted  dung,  rich  earth  or  compost,  and 
spread  it  on  the  borders  for  your  espalier  and  wall 
trees.  Pruning  Apples  and  Pears. 

Apples  and  pears  being  hardy,  may  now  be  pruned.* 

Gooseberries  and  currants,  being  also  hardy  plants, 
may  be  pruned  in  any  of  the  winter  months  ;  but  if  it 
is  requisite  to  plant  cuttings,  this  pruning  ought  to 
be  done,  when  the  ground  is  free  from  frost,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  shoots  being  planted  therein. 
Prepare  for  Forcing  Fruit  Frees. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this,  or  the  beginning  of 
next  month,  put  the  lights  on  your  fire  heat  forcing 
frames,  such  as  described  in  January  fruit  garden, 
page  144,  having  previously  pruned  and  nailed  up  the 
trees  in  due  order. 

The  trees  should  not  too  suddenly  experience  the 
transition  from  extreme  cold,  to  vegetating  heat,  but; 
let  it  be  gradually  done 

Southern  States- 

In  such  of  the  southern  states,  as  have  not  severe 
frost  in  winter,  you  may  now  prune  apples,  pears,  &c. 
u'id  every  other  kind  of  Fru'i'  tree,  except  thr  fti;  and 
orange  specus  Ml  the  ab.ivf,  rxcipi  lb  orange) 
may  now  be  planted  in  those  places  with  safety. 
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Miscellaneous  Selections. 


FKOM    THE    SPECTATOB. 


. . Si  verbo  malaria  detur, 

JVon  metuam  magni  dixisse  palatia  cali. 
Ovid.  Met. 


1.  1.  v.  175 


This  place,  the  brightest  mansion  of  the  sky, 

I'll  call  the  palace  of  the  Deity.  DnTDEX. 

«  Sis,— I  considered  in  my  two  last  letters  that 
awful  and  tremendous  subject,  the  ubiquity  or  omni- 
presence of  the  Divine  Being.  I  have  shewn  that  he 
is  equally  present  in  all  places  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  infinite  space.  This  doctrine  is  so  agreeable 
to  reason,  that  we  meet  with  it  in  the  writings  of  the 
enlightened  heathens,  as  I  might  shew  at  large,  were 
it  not  already  done  by  other  hands.  But  though  the 
Deity  be  thus  essentially  present  tnrongh  all  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  there  is  one  part  of  it  in  which  he 
discovers  himself  in  a  most  transcendent  and  visible 
glory.  This  is  that  place  which  is  marked  out  in 
Scripture  under  the  different  appellations  of  paradise, 
the  third  heaven,  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  habitation 
of  his  glory.  It  is  here  where  the  glorified  body  of 
our  Saviour  resides,  and  where  all  the  celestial  hierar- 
chies, and  the  innumerable  hosts  of  angels,  are  repre- 
sented «.s  perpetually  surrounding  the  seat  of  God 
with  hallelujahs  and  hymns  of  praise.  This  is  that  pre- 
sence of  God  which  some  of  the  divines  call  li is  glori- 
ous, and  others  his  majestic,  presence.  He  is  indeed 
as  essentially  present  in  all  other  places  as  in  this  ; 
but  it  is  here  where  he  resides  in  a  sensible  magnifi- 
cence, and  in  the  midst  of  all  those  splendors  which 
can  affect  the  imagination  of  created  beings. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  this  opinion  of  God 
Almighty's  presence  in  heaven,  whether  discovered  by 
the  light  of  nature,  or  by  a  general  tradition  from  our 
first  parents,  prevails  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  whatsoever  different  notions  they  entertain  of 
the  Godhead.  If  you  look  into  Homer,  the  most  an 
eient  of  the  Greek  writers,  you  see  the  Supreme  Pow- 
er seated  in  the  heavens,  and  encompassed  with  infe 
rior  deities,  among  whom  the  muses  are  represented 
as  singing  incessantly  about  his  throne.  Who  does 
not  here  see  the  main  strokes  and  outlines  of  this 
great  truth  we  are  speaking  of.'  The  same  doctrine 
ii  shadowed  out  in  many  other  heathen  authors,  though 
at  the  same  time,  like  several  other  revealed  truths, 
dashed  and  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  fables  and 
human  inventions.  But  to  pass  over  the  notions  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  those  more  enlightened  parts 
of  the  Pagan  world,  we  find  there  is  scarce  a  people 
among  the  late-discovered  nations  who  are  not  trained 
up  in  an  opinion,  that  heaven  is  the  habitation  of  the 
divinity  whom  they  worship. 

"  As  in  Solomon's  temple  there  was  the  Sanctum 
Sanctorum,  in  which  a  visible  glory  appeared  among 
the  figures  of  the  cherubims,  and  into  which  none  but 
the  high-priest  himself  was  permitted  to  enter,  after 
having  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people  ; 
so,  if  we  consider  the  whole  creation  as  one  great 
temple,  there  is  in  it  this  Holy  of  Holies,  into  which 
the  High-priest  of  our  salvation  entered,  and  took  his 
place  among  angels  and  archangels,  after  having  made 
a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

"  With  how  much  skill  must  the  throne  of  God  be 
erected  ?  With  what  glorious  designs  is  that  habita- 
tion beautified,  which  is  contrived  and  built  by  him 
who  inspired  Hiram  with  wisdom  ?  How  great  must 
be  the  majesty  of  that  place,  where  the  whole  art  of 
creation  has  been  employed,;,  and  where  God  has 
chosen  to  shew  himself  in  the  most  magnificent  man- 
ner? What  must  be  the  architecture  of  infinite  power 
under  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom  >  A  spirit  can- 
not but  be  transported  after  an  ineffable  manner  with 
the  sight  of  those  objects  which  were  made  to  affect 
him  by  that  Being  who  knows  tbe  inward  frame  of  a 
soul,  and  how  to  please  and  ravish  it  in  all  its  mos? 
secret  powers  and  faculties.  It  is  to  this  majestic 
iiresence  of  God  we  may   apply   those  beautiful  ex- 


pressions in  holy  writ :  Behold,  even  to  the  moon,  and 
it  shir.eth  not ;  yea,  the  start  are  not  pure  in  his  sight- 
The  light  of  the  sun,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live,  are  but  as  weak  and  siekly  glim- 
merings, or  rather  darkness  itself,  in  comparison  of 
those  splendors  which  encompass  the  throne  of  God. 

"  As  the  glory  of  this  place  is  transcendent  beyond 
imagination,  so  probably  is  the  extent  of  it.  There 
is  light  behind  light,  and  glory  within  glory.  How 
far  that  space  may  reach,  in  which  God  thus  appears 
in  perfect  majesty,  we  cannot  possibly  conceive. 
Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefinite  :  and, 
though  not  immeasurable  in  itself,  it  may  be  so  with 
regard  to  any  created  eye  or  imagination.  If  he  has 
made  these  lower  rigions  of  matter  so  inconceivably 
wide  and  magnificent  for  the  habitation  of  mortal  and 
perishable  beings,  how  great  may  we  suppose  the 
courts  of  his  house  to  be,  where  he  makes  his  resi- 
lence  in  a  more  especial  manner,  and  displays  him 
self  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory,  among  an  innumera- 
ble company  of  angels  and  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect  > 

"  This  is  certain,  that  our  imaginations  cannot  be 
raised  too  high  when  we  think  on  a  place  where  om- 
nipotence and  omniscience  have  so  signally  exerted 
themselves,  because  that  they  are  able  to  produce  a 
scene  infinitely  more  great  and  glorious  thanjwhat  we 
are  able  to  imagine.  It  is  not  impossible  but  at  the 
consummation  of  all  things  these' outward  apartments 
of  nature,  which  are  now  suired  to  those  beings  who 
nhabit  them,  may  be  taken  in  and  added  to  that  glo- 
rious place  of  which  I  am  here  speaking,  and  by  that 
means  made  a  proper  habitation  for  beings  who  are 
exempt  from  mortality,  and  cleared  of  their  imper- 
fections :  for  so  the  scripture  seems  to  intimate  when 
it  speaks  of  "  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness." 

"  I  have  only  considered  this  glorious  place  with 
regard  to  the  sight  and  imagination,  though  it  is  high- 
ly probable  that  our  other  senses  may  here  likewise 
;njoy  their  highest  gratifications-  There  is  nothing 
which  more  ravishes  and  transports  the  soul  than 
harmony  ;  and  we  have  great  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  descriptions  of  this  place  in  Holy  Scripture,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  entertainments  of  it.  And  if  the  soul 
of  man  can  be  so  wonderfully  affected  with  those 
strains  of  music  which  human  art  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, how  much  more  will  it  be  raised  and  elevated 
by  those,  in  which  is  exerted  the  whole  power  of 
harmony  !  The  senses  are  faculties  of  the  human  soul, 
though  they  cannot  be  employed,  during  this  our  vital 
union,  without  proper  instruments  in  the  body.  Why 
therefore  should  we  exclude  the  satisfaction  of  these 
faculties,  which  we  find  by  experience  are  inlets  of 
great  pleasure  to  the  soul,  from  among  those  enter- 
tainments which  are  to  make  up  our  happiness  here- 
after ?  Why  should  we  suppose  that  our  hearing  and 
seeing  will  not  be  gratified  with  those  objects  which 
are  most  agreeable  to  them,  and  which  they  cannot 
meet  with  in  these  lower  regions  of  nature  ;  objects, 
•which  neither  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  can  it 
enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ?  I  k?te-w  a  man 
in  Christ  (says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  himself,)  above 
fourteen  years  ago,  whether  in  the  body,  I  cannot  tell,  or 
■whether  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell  ("God  kno-wethj  : 
such  an  one  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  *ind  I  kiww 
such  a  man  ("-whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  I 
cannot  tell :  God  hnoweth,J  ho-w  that  he  -was  caught  up 
into  paradise,  amd  heard  unspeakble  -mirds,  -which  it  is 
not  possible  for  a  man  to  utter.  By  this  is  meant,  that 
what  he  heard  was  so  infinitely  different  from  any 
thing  which  he  had  heard  in  this  world,  that  it  was 
mpossible  to  express  it  in  such  words  as  might  con- 
vey a  notion  of  it  to  his  hearers. 

"  It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  take  delight  in  inqui- 
ries concerning  any  foreign  country,  where  we  are 
sometime  or  other  to  make  our  abode  j  and  as  we  all 
hope  to  be  admitted  into  this  glorious  place,  it  is  both 
a  laudable  and.useful  curiosity  to  get  what  information 
we  can  of  it.  whilst  we  make  use  of  revelation  for  our 
guide.  When  these  everlasting  doors  shall  be  open 
to  us,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  pleasures  and  beauties 
of  this  place  will  infinitely  transcend  our  present 
hopes  and  expectations,  and  that  the  glorious  appear- 


ance of  the  throne  of  God  will  rise  infinitely  beyond 
whatever  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  it.  We  might  here 
entertain  ourselves  with  many  other  speculations  on 
this  subject,  from  those  several  hints  which  we  find 
of  it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  as,  whether  there  may 
not  be  different  mansions  and  apartments  of  glory  to 
beings  of  different  natures ;  whether,  as  they  excel 
cine  another  in  perfection,  they  are  not  admitted  nearer 
to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  enjoy  greater 
manifestations  of  his  presence  ;  whether  there  are  nut 
solemn  times  and  occasions,  when  all  the  multitude 
of  heaven  celebrate  the  pre*ence  of  their  Maker  in 
more  extraordinary  forms  of  praise  and  adoration  ;  as 
Adam,  though  he  had  continued  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  our  divines,  have  kept  holy 
the  SabbaXh-day  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  any 
other  of  the  seven.  These,  and  the  like  speculations, 
we  may  very  innocently  indulge,  so  long  as  we  make 
use  of  them  to  inspire  us  with  a  desire  of  becoming 
inhabitants  of  this  delightful  place. 

"  I  have  in  this,  and  in  two  foregoing  letters,  treat- 
ed on  the  most  serious  subject  that  can  employ  the 
mind  of  man,  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity  .  a  sub- 
ject which,  if  possible,  should  never  depart  from  our 
meditations.  We  have  considered  the  Divine  Being 
as  he  inhabits  infinitude,  as  he  dwells  among  his 
works,  as  he  is  present  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  as  he 
discovers  himself  in  a  more  glorious  manner  among 
tbe  regions  of  the  blessed.  Such  a  consideration 
should  be  kept  awak»  in  us  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  and  possess  our  minds  with  a  perpetual  awe 
and  reverence-  It  should  be  interwoven  with  all  our 
thoughts  and  perceptions,  and  become  one  with  the 
consciousness  of  our  own  being.  It  is  not  to  be  re- 
flected on  in  the  coldness  of  philosophy,  but  ought  to 
sink  us  into  the  lowest  prostration  before  him,  who  is 
so  astonishingly  great,  wonderful,  and  holy." 


FROM    THE    HALIFAX    CHRONICLE. 

The    following    Paraphrase  of    the   16th  and 
17th   verses  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Ruth,  was 
written  by    the    late    lovelj   and   lamented 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Dexter. 
Where'er  thou  goest,  1  will  go  ; 
O'er  Egypt's  sands  or  Zembla's  snow  ; 
Where'er  thy  weary  eyelids  close, 
There  will  thy  CHARLOTTE  too  repose. 
Though  on  the  naked  earth  we  lie, 
While  tempests  roar  along  the  sky  : 
Still,  still,  undaunted  will  I  be, 
And  find  the  holiest  calm  with  thee. 
Those  People  whom  thou  call'st  thy  own, 
Those  only  are  to  CHARLOTTE  known; 
And  our  great  Father,  God  above, 
With  equal  warmth  we  both  will  love. 
Where'er  thy  last  expiring  breath 
Is  yielded  up  to  ruthless  Death. 
On  that  same  spot  will  CHARLOTTE  die, 
And  in  thy  tomb  will  CHARLOTTE  lie, 
The  Lord  do  this  and  more  to  me, 
If  more  than  this  part  me  from  thee  : 
As  living,  but  one  heart  we  own, 
So,  dying,  we  will  still  be  one. 

THE  CANAL— an  extract. 

-Far  in  the  desert  bounds  I  saw 


Art's  proudest  triumph  over  Nature's  law  ; 
Where,  distant  shores  and  oceans  to  combine, 
Her  daring  hand  has  traced  a  liquid  line, 
Uniting  lakes,  around  whose  verges  rise 
Mountains,  which  hide  their  heads  in  misty  skies  ; 
Each  bound  within  such  adamantine  chain, 
For  ages  lash'd  its  lonely  shores  in  vain  ; 
Till,  through  their  barriers,  skill  and  labour  led 
The  willing  waves  a  long  and  level  bed. 
Thus,  even  in  her  wildest  fastness,  man 
Subdues  his  step-dame  Nature's  churlish  plan." 

EPITAPH  OJV  A  MiSER. 

Here  lies  one  who  for  med'cines  would  not  give 
\  little  gold,  and  so  his  life  he  lost ; 

I  fUncy  now  he'd  wish  again  to  live 
Could  ire  but  guoss  how  much  htsfimeral  cost. 
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frZr  The  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer 
took  the  liberty,  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  addressing 
a  letter  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  several 
states  in  the  union,  requesting  from  them  in- 
formation, for  public  purposes,  whether  any, 
and.ifanv,  what  amendments  had  been  made 
to  the  constitutions  of  their  respective  slates. 
Thev  have  received  from  the  following  states 
prompt  and  satisfactory  answers,  viz.  from 
Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  j\'eir-I'ork,  JVew- 
Jerscy.  North -Carolina,  Ohio,  R'cntueky,  JWtf- 
Hawpshirq,  Tennessee  ant]  Jiassachnsetts.  Fear- 
ing that  their  letters  have  miscarried,  they  re- 
spectfully request  that  similar  communications 
may  be  made  to  them,  as  early  as  convenient, 
by  the  executives  of  the  other  states. 


We  learn  that  the  disease,  called  the  Burnt 
Tongue,  which  was  mentioned  a  few  days  ago, 
has  made  its  appearance  among  the  cattle  in 
some  parts  of  Baltimore  county.  The  follow- 
ing recipe  which  was  published  in  the  Gazette 
at  that  time,  and  which  a  respectable  gentleman 
informs,  is  an  infallible  remedy,  we  have  been 
requested  to  reprint  : 

Dissolve  two  ounces  Copperas  and  two  oun- 
ces Alum  in  a  pint  of  strong  Vinegar  ;  swab 
the  mouih  and  tongue  with  the  solution,  until 
the  disease  is  removed  ;  then  dissolve  Honey 
and  Alum  in  Vinegar,  and  use  it  iu  the  same 
way  to  heal  the  tongue.  Fed.  Gaz. 


Two  distinct  crops  of  water-melons  were 
produced  from  the  same  vines,  in  a  garden  at 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  this  season.  The 
second  crop  set  about  the  time  the  first  was 
gathered. 

There  were  exported  from  New-Orleans 
from  the  first  to  the  30th  September,  1352  bales 
of  cotton  :  549  bales  went  direct  to  Europe 
.md  808  coastwise. — There  were  shipped  in  the 
same  time  768  hhds.  of  Tobacco,  allot"  which, 
exoept  281,  was  shipped  to  foreign  ports. 


NEW-YOKK,  Nov.  18. 

Oceanfiteam-Ship  Company.— A  company  un- 
der this  litle  was  incorporated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  state,  with  a  capital  of  500,000  dol- 
lars, to  be  employed  in  the  construction  and 
out-fit  of  vessels  to  navigate  the  ocean  by  steam, 
and  the'following  gentlemen  are  named  as  direc- 
tors in  the  charter,  viz. 


Cnduallader  D.  Colden 
Henry  Eckford 
Preserved  Fish 
David  Dunham 
Robert  Bogardas 
Charles  Hall 


John   Whetten 
John   Graham 
Elisha   Ttbbitts 
Stephen   Whitney 
James  B.  Murray 


The  Directors  have  elected  the  Hon.  C.  D. 
Colden  to  be  President  and  James  B.  Murray 
Secretary  to  the  company.  And,  we  under- 
stand they  intend  carrying  into  effect,  without 
delay,  the  object-of  their  in  corporation,  by  build- 
ing a  steam  boat  to  ply  between  this  port  and 
Liverpool. 


Occasional  Erxti'aets. 

Mil.  ?KINNER, 

Dear  Sir. — You  will  oblige  a  friend  by  pub- 
lishing the  following: — 

In  your  paper,  page  273,  the  following  remark 
is  made  by  "  A  Subscriber."  "  As  the  mania  for 
the  culture  of  Ruta  Baga  prevails  so  generally, 
will  it  not  he  a  profitless  crop  to  the  farmer, 
unless  it  be  found  convenient  to  expend  it  on 
the  farm  ?  And  if  so,  what  would  be  the  most 
lucrative  use  thatcould  be  made  of  it,  byhim  who 
abandons  the  culture  of  grain  for  Ruta  Baga." 

The  most  important  error,  into  which  the  far- 
mers of  Maryland  have  fallen,  hasbeen  to  make 
almost  one  entire  crop.  This  is  too  fatally  wit- 
nessed in  the  tobacco  district.  It  never  was 
the  design,  that  the  "  Ruta  Baga"  should  be  an 
entire  crop.  Those  who  raise  it,  contemplate 
the  feeding  of  it  away  to  stock,  and  for  culinary 
purposes,  for  which  it  is  preferable  to  any  other 
vegetable.  Let  "  A  Subscriber''  try  a  pound  of 
this  seed  properly  thinned,  and  he  will  think  so; 
but  let  him  lie  cautious  of  whom  he  buys  his  seed, 
for  there  is  many  a  seedsman,  who  can  talk  of 
Ruta  Baga,  "in  this  country  or  Europe,"  who 
knows  nothing  of  it,  and  would  be  as  likely  to 
sell  white  turnip  as  Ruta  Baga  seed. 

"  A  Subscriber"  also  says,  "  and  why  has  Mr. 
Cobbett,  with  all  his  explicitness  on  other 
points,  not  informed  us  what  quantity  of  Ruta 
Baga,  and  the  length  of  time  required,  without 
the  assistance  of  grain,  to  render  a  bullock  of 
any  given  weight  fit  for  the  buteher."  To  feed 
an  animal  on  one  kind  of  food  without  a  change, 
is  contrary  to  the  very  principles  of  nature. 
Although  I  venture  to  assert,  that  the  Ruta  Baga 
is  preferable  to  any  vegetable  I  ever  did  eat, 
yet  I  should  be  very  reluctant  to  live  on  it,  or 
any  other  one  viand  for  a  twelvemonth.  But  if 
■'  A  Subscriber"  wishes  to  be  more  particularly 
informed  on  this  subject,  let  him  refer  to  page 
3,  of  the  American  Farmer,  for  the  mode  of 
feeding  of  Columbus  and  the  Delaware  ox. 

"  A  Subscriber"  also  says,  •'  Have  you,  Mr. 
Skinner,  comp fied  with  you  promise,  to  give  us 
Mr.  Cobbett's  method  of  earth  burning." — You 
have  answered  this  in  a  note,  not  sufficiently 
explicit,  and  I  think  too  delicate.  Mr.  Cobbett 
protects  his  publications  by  securing  the  copv. 
right,  any  gentleman  who  wishes  to  acquire  this 
information,  may  obtain  it  by  purchasing  the 
Year's  Residence ;  and  in  truth,  I  think  you 
have  already  ventured  very  boldly  in  infringing 
his  copy-rights.  Y  our's,  &c. 

A  FRIENO. 


Mr.  Skinner, — Please  to  inform  your  cor- 
respondent, who  signs  himself  A  Subscriber,  in 
the  Farmer  of  the  19th  instant,  in  answer  to  one 
of  his  queries,  that  Orchard  grass  is  easily  pro- 
pagated by  seeding,  especially  in  the  spring, 
and  only  needs  what  every  other  grass  seed  re- 
quires, well  prepared  ground,  free  from  surface 
water.  It  is  sown  broad  cast,  near  a  peck  to 
an  acre,  when  it  comes  up  thick  and  close,  but 
in  a  little  while,  divides  into  clumps  leaving 
many  intervals.     It  was  observed  in  the  essay 

uded  to,  that  it  made  a  great  appearand',  but 
did  not  answer  to  it  in  the  weight  of  the  crop. 

That  it  is  not  suited   to  the  bringing  in   of 


clover;  not  giving  place  to  it,  and  outlasting 
it.  But  this  office  is  well  performed  by  timo- 
thy, which  sown  in  any  of  the  fall  months,  will 
afford  a  mowable  crop  the  next  summer,  and 
having  clover  sown  over  it  in  the  spring,  will 
easily  admit  its  growth,  joins  in  and  swells  the 
following  crops,  with  increase  of  weight,  and 
in  dry  ground  gradually  resigns  its  place  to  the 
clover.  J.  M. 

Baltimore  .Vor.  24th,  1819. 

Mr.  Skinner, — It  being  the  usual  custom  of 
the  Roman  Governors,  to  advise  the  Senate  and 
people  of  such  material  things,  as  happened  in 
their  respective  provinces,  Puhlicus  Sentulus, 
being  pro-consul  in  the  days  of  Tiberius  Cxsar, 
the  Emperor,  wrote  the  following  epistle  to  the 
Senate  concerning  the  description  of  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

"CONSRIPT  FATHERS. 

"  There  appeared  in  these  our  days  a  man  of 
great  virtue,  named  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  yet 
living  among  us,  and  of  the  Gentiles  is  accepted 
for  a  prophet  of  truth,  but  his  own  disciples 
call  him  the  Son  of  God.  He  raiseth  the  dead, 
and  cureth  all  manner  of  diseases.  A  man,  of 
statue  somowhat  tall  and  comely  with  a  very 
reverend  countenance,  such  as  the  beholders 
may  both  love  and  fear;  his  hair  of  the  colour 
of  a  filbert  fully  ripe,  plain  to  his  ears,  whence 
downward  it  is  more  orient  of  colour,  some- 
what curling  andjwaving  about  his  shoulders; 
in  the  midst  of  his  head,  is  a  seam  or  parti- 
tion of  his  head  after  the  manner  of  the  Na- 
zarites;  his  forehead  plain  and  delicate,  his 
face  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  beautified  with  a 
comely  red  ;  his  nose  and  mouth  exactly  form- 
ed, his  beard  thick,  the  colour  of  his  hair  ; 
not  of  any  great  length,  but  forked;  his  look 
innocent,  his  eyes  grey,  clear  and  quick — in 
reproving,  terrible — in  admonishing,  courteous 
—in  speaking,  very  modest  and  wise — in  pro- 
portion of  body,  well  shaped — none  have  seen 
him  laugh  ;  many  have  seen  him  weep— a  man 
for  his  singular  beauty,  surpassing  the  children 
of  men." 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAT,    DECEMBER  3,  1819. 

(tJ-THE  POSTMASTERS,  in  the  United  States,  at 
whose  Offices,  even  a  single  numbtT  of  tbe  American 
Farmer  remains  uncalled  tor — are  earnestly  requested 
to  send  it  back  to  the  Editor.  The  recovery  of  the 
papers  not  taken  up,  if  any,  is  tbe  more  important,  as 
in  every  case  of  subscription,  a  complete  file  is  de- 
manded— each  individual  number,  therefore,  has  its 
intrinsic  worth  to  the  Editor. 


Present  Prices  of  Country  Produce  in  th's  JWarket. 

Actual  sales  of  Wheat— White,  gl  14— Rkd,  §1  11 
to  SI  124— Corn,  58  to  60  cts.— 1{tf,  50  to  55— Oats, 
45  to  48— Hat,  per  ton  gl7  to  la— Straw,  gll  — 
Sales  of  Calvert  County  Tobacco,  has  been  made  the 
present  week,  at  giO*  50— A.  Arunde  ,  do.  gll  — 
Crop,  §8  50 — Virginia  Tobacco,  no  sales  that  we  have 
heard  of. — Susqoehana  Herrings,  No-  1,  g2  75— Do. 
No  2,  g2  U5— Shau.  No  1,  g5  50— Do.  No.  >,  g5— 
Whisket,  from  the  wagons,  Si  to  59  cts  —Floor, 
I'i en  do.  g5  75. 

Worth  Carolina  Staples— 1  ar,  g2  "5,  sates— Tro- 
pentine,  g2  to  g2  25,  dull — Do. Spirits,  43  cts.  sales 
— Rosisr,  g2,  dull — Shap,  trimmed,  No.  1,  gfi,  dull — 
Do.  untrimmed,  g5-  Hiriiihgs,  No.  I,  g2  50— Cot- 
tow,  upland,  18  to  20  cts. 
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ARTICLES. 

PKR.| 

RETAIL    PR1CL8 

iSEEl',  .Northern  mess     - 

Jul. 

17 

No  1 

15 

No  2 

13  50 

Bacon,        - 

b. 

16 

Butter,  Ferkin         ... 

16 

20 

Coffee,  first  quality,     - 

33 

second  do. 

21 

28 

CpUon, 

2  "J 

Twist,  No.  5,            ... 

46 

No.  6  a  10, 

46 

60 

No.  11  o  20, 

63 

8P 

No.  20  o  30, 

80 

1   20 

Chocolate,  No.  1, 

S3 

No.  2, 

28 

No.  3, 

25 

Candles,  mould,       ... 

box 

£0 

#>o 

dipt,     ---. 

18 

19 

spermaceti,       • 

AS 

scarce 

Cheese,  American,      ... 

lb. 

9 

10 

Feathers,         - 

60 

65 

Fish,  cod,  dry    -        -        -       - 

qtl 

3  60 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 

bbl. 

2  75 

retail 

mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 

9 

12 

shad,  trimmed, 

7  75 

7   87 

■Flour,  superfine, 

6  50 

7 

fine,          .... 

hbl. 

5  60 

6 

middlings, 

4  50 

5 

rye,           .... 

4  o 

4  25 

Flaxseed,  rough,      ... 

cask 

none. 

cleaned,        - 

susb 

do 

Flax,       - 

lb. 

do 

Hides,  dryed,           ... 

12 

15 

Hogs  lard,            -       .- 

12 

13 

Leather,  soal, 

25 

SO 

Molasses,  Havana,      .... 

gal. 

62  1-2 

75 

New  Orleans, 

75 

sugar  house, 

1 

Oil,  spermaceti,           ... 

gal. 

1  50 

PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 

bbl. 

:s  o 

20 

prime      2d     do. 

16  a 

17 

cargo      3d     do. 

14  a 

15 

Plaster,            ... 

ton 

5 

ground      .... 

bbl. 

1    75 

Rice,            ..... 

lb. 

6 

Swrjts,  Brandy,  Trench,  4th  proof 

gal. 

2 

3 

peach,    4th  proof 

1  25 

1  50 

apple,      1st  proof 

75 

Gin,  Holland,         1st  proof 

1  50 

do.                        4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 

50 

60 

Rum,  Jamaica,  - 

1  50 

2 

American,    1st  proof 

75 

Whiskey,               1st  proof 

60 

62  1-2 

Soap,  American,  white, 

lb. 

18 

20 

do.              brown,           — 

9 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

19 

brown,         - 

14  50 

15 

loaf,               ... 

25 

28 

lump,           ... 

lb. 

20 

a  25 

S"alt,  St.  Ubes,     -       -       -       - 

bu  . 

70 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 

75 

1 

Shot,  all  sizes,    -                - 

lb. 

12 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

cwt. 

7 

do.       middlings, 

6  50 

Rappahannock, 

5 

5  50 

Rcntucky, 

6  50 

7   60 

small  twist,  manufactured, 

lb. 

25 

37 

pound  do.           ... 

50 

75 

TEAS,  Bohea,          ... 

63 

Souchong,        ... 

lb. 

75 

a  100 

Hyson  Skin 

75 

a  150 

Young  Hyson, 

1    25 
1    78 

a  150 

Imperial,      ... 

-WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

80 

unwashed,     - 

40 

crossed,  clean, 

65 

unwashed, 

So 

common  country,  clean, 

S7 

Unwashed 

25 

.skinner'e;           i 

J        33 

1 

Extracts  from  a  Compedious  Diction- 
ary of  the  Veterinary  Art. 
[Continued  from  No.  34,  page  272. 

BrcK  Eyes.  A  term  used  by  dealers  and  jockeys 
for  diseased  eyes. 

I! iff.  A  name  commonly  given  to  that  yellowish 
jelly,  which  is  found  on  the  surface  of  blood  that  has 
been  drawn  from  an  animal  labouring  under  an  in- 
flammatory disorder.  This  gelatinous  coat,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  thickness,  pretty  accurately  denotes  the 
degree  of  general  inflammation  that  exists,  and  its  ap- 
pearance indicates  the  necessity  of  further  bleeding. 
It  is  also  named  size,  and  blood  with  this  appearance 
is  said  to  be  sizy.  L)  fact,  it  consists  of  the  coagula- 
hie  lymph  of  the  blood,  from  which  the  red  particles 
or  colouring  matter  have  •prematurely  subsided.  See 
Blood. 

Callui-s.  This  term  in  farriery  is  applied  to  hard 
indolent  swellings,  such   as  that  which  ofien  remains 

fter  a  severe  train  of  tie  bsck  sinews.  A  swelling 
of  the -knee  in  consequence  of  falling  sometimes  con 
tinues,  after  the  inflammation  that  produced  it  has 
subsided  ;  it  is    then   fret-  from    tenderness    :  nd   .unu 

ual  heat,  and  is  said  to  have  become  e-ullous.  \;.- 
rious  means  have  been  proposed  for  dispersing  men 
swellings  ;  such  as  camphorated  mercurial  ointment, 
oil  of  origanum,  tie.  but  nothing  is  eo  likely  to  prove 
effectual  as  blistering,  which  may  be  repeated  twice 
or  three  times  if  found  necessity,  taking  care  that  the 
effect  of  one  is  quite  gone  before  another  is  applied  ; 
and  this  may  he  more  readily  accomplished  by  wash 
ing  the  blistered  part  frequently  with  cold  Goulard 
water,  beginning  three  or  four  days  after  the  appl 
cation  of  the  blister. ,  In  callous  swellings  about  the 
back  sinews,  firing  is  the  best  remeay. 

Calomel.  A  'well-known  and  very  useful  prepa- 
ration of  quicksilver  or  mercury  ;  it  is  used  oi  an 
alterative  and  a  as  purgative  :  for  the  latterpurpose  it  is 
generally  joined  with  aloes,  ginger,  and  soap  ;  when 
given  as  an  alterative,  it  may  be  mixed  with  a  email 
cordial  ball.  Calomel  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
worms  ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  either  given  alone 
for  three  or  four  successive  nights,  and  then  worked 
off  by  a  common  dose  of  physic,  or  joined  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  aloes,  &c.  to  act  at  once  as  a 
purgative.  Ai  on  -alterative,  the  dose  of  calomel  i» 
from  one  to  two  scruples  ;  as  a  purgative,  joined  with 
aloes,  from  one  to  two  drams.  When  given  to  destroy 
worms,  and  repealed  for  three  or  four  days,  the  usual 
dose  is  about  a  dram.  When  employed  alone  as  a 
purgative,  it  has  been  given  to  the  extant  of  half  an 
ounce  ;  but  this  baa  been  seldom  done,  and  perhaps 
there  are  but  few  cases  in  which  it  ^  unlet  be  deemed 
prudent  to  venture  on  so  large  a  dose. 

Cakkir.  An  obstinate  and  often  incurable  dis- 
ease which  attacks  the  horse's  foot.  It  more  fre- 
quently happens  to  draught-horses  than  to  the  saddle 
or  blood  horse,  and  to  the  hind  than  the  fore-feet. 
Canker  generally  first  appears  in  the  cleft  of  the  frog, 
which  discharges  matter  of  a  very  offensive  smell  ; 
thence  it  gradually  spreads  to  the  other  parts  of  the- 
foot,  and  if  not  checked,  ultimately  affects  even 
the  tendons,  ligaments,  and  bones.  If  canker  be 
attended  to  at  its  conmenccn  ent,  a  eure  may  ge- 
nerally be  effected  without  much  difficulty,  merely 
by  removing  carefully  all  the  horny  matter,  that 
may  be  detached  from  the  sensitive  parts,  and  wash- 
ing the  diseased  surface  twice  a  day  with  a  strong 
solution  of  blue  vitriol.  It  generally  happens,  how 
ever,  that  the  disease  is  unobserved  or  neglected 
until  it  has  made  considerable  progress ;  and  then 
ihe  cure  is  often  extremely  d.fficult  The  first  thing 
■o  be  done,  in  whatever  sUge  the  disorder  may  be, 
s  to  cut  away  completely  all  the  horny  matter,  which 
relay  he  found  to  cover  a  diseased  surface,  and  afford 
a  lodgement  for  '.he  fetid  matter  which  formed  This 
must  he  done  freely  ;  it  is  better  to  pare  away  toe 
much  than  too  little.  Some  practitioners  go  so  far 
,s  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  foot. 
>r  di-cnv  the  sole,  as  it  is  termed;  and  in  cases  of 
ong  standing,  where  the-  disease  has  spread  under 
jreat  part  of  the  horny  sole,  it  is  perhaps,  fthe'irsost 


effectual  mttliod  of  exposing  completely  the  diseased 
parts. 

Mr.  St.  Bel  strongly  recommends  it,  and,  indeed, 
alt  practioners  agree  in  considering  the  con  plete 
removal  of  the  horny  matter,  which  cover,  the  dis- 
eased sole,  or  frog,  or  bars,  as  an  essential  and  indis- 
pensable operation. 

Ihe  fungous  matter  wlvch  crises  from  the  canker- 
ed surface  should  he  freely  cut  away,  and  when  the 
bleeding  which  follows  shall  have  ceased,  some  mild 
caustic  is  to  be  applied-  Mr.  ISlaine  recomn.emis  a 
solution  of  lunar  caustic  ;  one  dram  to  two  ounces 
of  water:  or  blue  vitriol,  alum,  and  white  lead,  of 
each  one  ounce,  finely  powdered,  :  net  sprinkled  on 
the  part  ;  he  then  advises  to  applv  very  carefully  a 
firm  but  regular  pressure  on  the  whole  surface,' la- 
ments of  tow,  keeping  it  on  by  narrow  plates  of  thin 
iron  placed  across  each  otlu-r,  having  their  ends 
undei  the  shoe  ;  tor  it  must  be  ren.cml  ered,  he  savs, 
that  firm  permanent  pressure  is  the  only  thine,  to  be 
depended  upon,  when  the  exuberuit  or  fungous  part 
has  been  removed.  According  to  Air.  I'eron,  in  his 
Afw  System  of  farritni,  "  tar  am!  Vitriolic  acid 
mixed  togethci  make  a  real  specific  for  canker,  as 
well  as  thrushes  ;—  or  take  powdered  verdigris,  one 
puuud  and  a  halt  ;  burm  alum,  half  a  pound j  red 
lend,  half  a  pe-und  :  treacle,  tour  pounds  ;  nitrous 
acid,  one  ounce  ;  boil  the  whole  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence, and  vihen  cold  add  the  nitrous  acid."  It  is 
necessary  to  dress  a  canker  every  day,  examining 
the  foot  carefully  each  t.me,  and  removing  any  horn 
that  may  be  found  -coveting  a  diseased  suiface.  In 
inveterate  cases  the  strongest  caustics  may  be  em- 
ployed w;th  advantage,  until  the  cankered  parts  be- 
gin to  look  more  healthy,  and  the  offensive  smell  has 
been  corrected.  The  sulphuric  and  nitrous  acid 
have  been  used  undiluted  w,th good  effect ;  but  these 
powerful  caustic*  must  be  applied  carefully,  o-nd  1o 
such  p^ts  only  as  are  in  a  fe.ul  cankered  6tate  ;  but- 
ter of  antimony  is  a  use  fid  caustic  for  this  purpose  j 
powdered  sublimate,  ml  precipitate  and  burnt 
alum  have  also  been  recommended.  When  the  can- 
kery  appearance  and  snell  have  been  corrected., 
milder  dressings  e.re  prr.pe  r  ;  such  as, 
Friar's  balsam,  two  ounces. 
Sublimate,  one  scruple. 

Or, 

Tar,  four  ounces. 
Sulphuric  acul,  two  drams. 
Oxen  and  sheep  are  liable  to  a  disease  similar  to 
canker,  which  sometimes  appeaw  between  the  claws 
of  the  d  vided  hoof;  at  others  it  exists  in  only  one  of 
the  claws,  appearing  by  a  crack  tn  the  sole  or  crust, 
from  which  a  fetid  discharge  first  issues  a  luxuriant 
lungus  then  forms,  and  the  disease  ends  in  the  loss 
o*  the  claw.  If  there  be  only  a  discharge,  Mr.  Biaine 
advises  the  application  of  astringents;  and  if  a  fun- 
gus has  formed,  the  opening  is  to  be  enlarged,  and 
the  excrescence  removed  ;  after  this,  he  direcla  a  hard 
pledgit  ot  lint,  sprinkled  with  powdercel  blue  vitriol 
and  alum,  to  Le  applied  exactly  within  the  edges  oi* 
the -wound,  and  firmly  bound  on  the  part;  this  is  to 
remain  three  days,  and  then,  if  no  fungus  appeals, 
a  piedgit  of  lint  only  is  to  he  applied. 
['/'•  b>-  continued  ] 


O  ADVEHTISBMBNTS,  which  are,  m  their  na- 
nature  and  objects  suited  to  a  paper  of  this  sort,  such 
ts,  the  6ales  of  land,  seed,  lvc  s'oek,  implements  cf 
husbandry,  new  inventions,  he.  -He  ,  will  be  inserted 
ovre  iiibt,  at  the  rate  of  %\  per  square,  to  be  paid  in 
advance.  The  very  extensive  circulation  of  this  pa- 
per among  landeel  men,  throughout  the  1'nitrd  Stat,  s, 
makes  it  an  eligible  n.felitim  for  git  ing  such  public 
notices,  and  one-  publication  is  as  gi  od  as  forty,  i.nless 
in  cases  where  the  law  prescribes  a  greater  number  of 
i  imes. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Sin, — Bya  resolution  of  the  committee  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Pr.nce  George's  County,  I  am  di- 
rected to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  documents, 
Vitlia  request,  if  you  think  proper,  to  have  them  pub- 
lished in  your  valuable  periodical  paper. 

1  perceive  in  this  paper,  that  you  express  a  desire 
to  know  the  Constitutions  and  dates  of  the  establish- 
ment of  all  our  county  .societies— cheerfully  I  conyply 
with  your  wish,  as  regard!  the  one  of  ibis  county — it 
was  instituted  on  th;  24th  of  November,  5  817,  by  a 
small  number  of  members,  and  now  counts  of  between 
30  and  40.  The  article*  of  Constitution  were  lrawn 
Up  by  me  during  the  recess,  an  1  adopted  at  the  fol- 
lowing meeting-  in  February,  1818.*  The  first  meet- 
ings were  held  at  private  houses,  but  the  irconveni- 
ence  attending  \t,  when  the  number  increased,  was  set 
aside,  by  a  resolution  to  have  them  in  future  held  at 
public  places. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  much  regard, 

Sir,  Your  very  obed't  serv't, 

A.  W.  PItEUSS. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Baltimore. 


ADDRESS 

Of  Thomas  Laio,  Esq.  the  President — to  the  Agricul 
tnral  Society  in  Prince  George's  County,  at  the  meet- 
ing in  October,  1819. 

As  the  wealth  and  power  of  a  nation  depend  upon 
the  accumulations  of  congregated  industry  by  indi- 
viduals— self-in' erest  iind  parlriotism  combine  to  sti- 
mulate us  to  improvements  in  Agriculture.  It  is  mor- 
tifying to  consider  how  many  persons  h»ve  sold  their 
farms  at  low  prices,  and  relinquished  their  birth- 
places and  friends,  to  settle  in  the  western  wilds, 
from  inability  to  support  themselves  on  impoverished 
land.  To  mismanagement  only  can  this  necessity  be 
attributed— year  after  year  have  they  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  earth  with  diminutive,  feeble,  half  fam- 
ished cattle,  and  badly  constructed  ploughs,  with- 
out return.ng  to  it  any  sustenance  by  clover  or  other 
manures.  How  very  few  farmers  estimate  the  ex 
pense  of  cultivation  and  of  seed,  or  calculate  what  is 
th  net  surplus  from  their  crops,  after  charges  are  de- 
ducted. Mr.  Curwen,  in  his  repons  has  given  <he 
following  statement  of  the  cost  of  working  a  pair  of 
horses  bya  Berwickshire  farmer. 


Keep  of  two  horses, 
Driver,         ... 
Blacksmith,  -        • 

Sadler,  ... 

Deterioration,         • 
Tax, 

Money,         ... 
Carts,  Ploughs,  Sec. 

d.  Sterling, 


£. 

s. 

d 

70 

00 

00 

30 

00 

00 

3 

00 

00 

2 

00 

0< 

10 

00 

00 

9 

00 

10 

00 

00 

10 

00 

00 

I  i  -•  de*  t  Me  that  we  ihom  l  pride  ourselves 
more  on  our  implements  of  husbandry  than  on  oil-  fur- 
niture, and  on  external  abunuanee  rather  Ibaii  on  inter- 
nal luxury.  As  a  proof  of  the  expensj  "incurred  by  spirit- 
ed farmers  in  England  to  improve  their  |jn<is,  Hr.  Cur- 
wen mentions  a  Mr  Logan  who  laid  out  seven  pound 
sterling  per  acre  in  liming,  at  the  rate  of  about  250 
bushels  per  acre. 

In  Great  Britain  nine  tenths  of  the  land  are  leased 
out  to  tenants,  who  pay  from  two'pounds  to  five  pounds 
sterling  per  acre,  and  they  find  every  thing  for  bus 
bandry,  and  even  on  these  terms  they  grow  1  ich 
whilst  we,  without  tithes  and  taxation,  and  with  slaves 
can  scarcely  support  ourselves — to  what  can  we  attn 
bate  this  unp!casant  contrast,  but  to  superior  produc 
tiveness  ocrmtioned  by  superior  cultivation  ?  Mr.  Cur 
jwen  states  ;h»l  lands  of  the  best  quality  are  supposed 
[to  average  34  Winchester  bushels  per  acre,  and  of  the 
|wor»t  quality  eighteen  bushels- 1  leave  to  you  my  bro 
ither  associates  to  average  our  crops..  The  above,  men 
tioned gentleman  complains,  that  the  great  and  prevail 
ing  error  in  English  Agriculture  is overploughing,  and 
having  more  land  under  tillage  than  the  quantity  of 
manure  will  justify— were  we  to  limit  our  tillage  to 
our  supply  of  manure,  what  an  increase  of  old  iidltls 
we  should  witness,  and  yet  I  am  convinced  that  Land- 
owners would  be  in  better  circumstances.  I  have  been 
pained  to  behold  in  my  rides,  fields  of  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  corn  which  wotUd  scarcely  return  the  seed 
sawn.  The  rule,  with  us  is,  because  we  have  many 
hands,  we  must  cultivate  a  great  deal  — England  lias 
been  called  a  garden  spot,  and  so  it  must  necessarily 
be  to  support  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants  on  a  ter- 
ritory not  larger  than  Virginia.  We  have  twenty  states 
for  a  population  of  nine  or  ten  millions,  and  only  ex- 
port produce  to  the  amount  of  fiiy  million  of  dollars  . 
which  if  all  in  wheat  would  not  feed  more  than  200.000 
for  a  year. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  produce  of  an  Englisl 
farm  I  will  copy  Mr-  Cur  wen's  statement: — 
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"  This  is  a  charge  oi' £1  10»  td  per  acre,  supposing 
a  pair  of  horses  to  be  equal  to  50  acres,  in  East  Lothi- 
an, where  40  acres  are  supposed  sufficient  for  the  la- 
bor of  two  horses  it  amounts  to  £3  3s  per  acre."  If 
seed  be  added  to  this,  it  will  require  about  thirteen 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  at  the  present  prices  for  the 
farmer  merely  to  indemnify  himself. — Alas,  I  appre- 
hend that  our  crops  on  this  side  the  Susquehanna 
rarely  average  this  quantity. 

•  Published  in  page  1 14  of  the  Farmer. 


322  acres  of  Wheat  at  X12  sterling  per  acre, 


16  Barley, 

4J 

50  Oats, 

4 

247  Clover, 

12 

76  Meadow, 

6 

51   Potatoes, 

13 

10  Carrots, 

7 

10  Cabbages, 

8 

47  Turnips, 

5 

17  S weeds, 

7 

23  Cole, 

5 

5  Lucerne, 

10 

20  Pastures, 

s 

804  acre3. 

He  sold  146,780  quarts  of  milk  at  2,/  per  quart, 
amounting  to  ,£1223  18s  6</,  and  beeves,  but  he  ere 
dits  himself  with  clover 

After  this  he  gives  the  following  account  of  manure 
Manure  Account  from  Nov.  1810,  to  Nov.   1811. 

A .    » .     P. 

Horse  Carts, 
uitto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

13743 


High  Hunday 

37  0 

2 

2403 

Ox  Close 

38  1 

9 

1976 

West  Leathes 

28  1 

te 

813 

Common 

70  0 

0 

4360 

Great  Laborays 

20  0 

0 

300 

ScawGiU  2  fields 

40  0 

0 

1436 

East  Waites 

13  0 

0 

561 

West  Waites 

14  0 

0 

1197 

Well  Croft 

14  0 

0 

892 

Old  Potatoe  field 

15  0 

a 

303 

Quantity  of  Man 

uri   required  at 

the  Scheme 

/ 

r   lo!2. 

acre*. 

cur<  loads. 

Low  Hunday 

21  at  60  Load 

s  per  acre, 

1260 

Wins'  ale's  field 

16 

do 

do 

960 

Bowman's  held 

5 

do 

do 

300 

Hillrig 

61 

do 

do 

3660 

Low  Park 

20 

do 

do 

U00 

Quan-y  field 

13* 

do 

do 

810 

Little  fu-ld 

2* 

do 

do 

150 

East  Low  field 

5 

do 

do 

S0O 

West  Low  field 

10 

do 

do 

600 

Common 

T 

do 

do 

420 

Ox  Close 

10 

do 

do 

600 

171 


10260 


Statement  of  the  Land  for  Green  Crops  at  the  Schoose 
and  Moor  Close  /'arms,  for  lc.12 


Low  Park 

Mill  Rig 
Low  Hunday 
Winscale's  field 
Bowman's  field 
Ox  Close 
Quarry  field 
Little 'field 
Low  East  Close 
Far  West  Close 
Common- 


Total,     171 


Acr. 

20 

61 

21 
6 
5 

10 

m 

^i 
»s 

i 

10 
7 


Turn. 

Cabb. 

Potat. 

Mang. 

Cole, 

20 

Ifurz. 

51 

10 

21 
16 

5 

13} 

10 

5 

10 

7 

76 

10 

53 

10 

23 

Supposing  the  13764  single  horse  carts  to  be  eqiul 
to  4584  tons,  taking  the  distance  to  be  on  an  average 
one  mile,  it  would  require  the  horses  to  travel  loadeu 
and  empty  27528  miles.  Taking  into  the  account  the 
carrying  from  the  pies*  to  where  it  is  to  be  used,  we 
may  fairly  compute  it  at  thirty  thousand  miles.  Sup- 
posing the  number  of  working  days  300  and  that  each 
horse  travelled  15  miles  a  day,  would  require  nine 
horses  to  be  constantly  employed.  The  advantages 
are  great  m  having  an  estimate  of  the  supposed  quan- 
tity of  manure  necessary  for  the  crops." 

We  here  perceive  a  quantity  of  manure  given  to  the 
so.l,  of  which  we  have  never  entertained  an  idea  — 
I  have  already  assigned  reasons  why  our  ci  mute  w 
more  favorable  for  crops,  and  the  crops  less  liable  to 
failures,   ihan  the  English 

That  the  value  of  our  estate  must  rise  rapidly  bv 
such  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  by  such  crops  is 
self  evident  'I  hat  the  expense  of  cultivation  in  pro- 
portion to  produce,  must  also  be  less,  is  equally  un- 
deniable. 

On  the  subject  of  soiling,  I  have  already  treated  at 
larue.  and  1  am  glad  to  i-erceive  'hat  Mr  Tilghman 
has  adopted  it  with  success— I  must  refer  to  his  let- 
ler  pr.nted  in  the  American  Farmer,  for  the  particu- 
lars of  Ins  most  successful  mode  of  cultivation. 

Next  to  deep  ploughing  and  manui-  ng,  I  must  soli. 
cit  your  attention  to  irrigation  —When  I  commenced 
farming  three  years  ago,  1  learnt  from  my  neighbors 
that  1  must  not  water  my  meadows  after  the  en;!  of 
April  or  middle  of  May,  as  the  sun  would  beat  the 
water  and  scald  the  grass  ;  as  I  had  been  in  As':a 
where  they  rely  entirely  upon  water  for  the  crops, 
as  the  ruin  never  fall*  for  seven  or  eight  montl  b,  I 
doubted  their  intelligei,ce.  and  soon  ascertained  that 
by  watering  th.-y  meant  overflowing.  -  I  therefore  con- 
veyed water  from  my  neighbor's  spring,  and  iiiund 
much  benefit  by   moistening  the  roots  of  my  grass.— 

*  By  pies  be  means  cowdung  covered  over  with  earth 
n  small  heaps. 
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Too  much  watering  and  very  little  watering  are  equal- 
ly injurious.— The"  sun  burns  tlie  grass,  plant,  &c.  in 
either  case  stagnate  water  is  also  destructive  of"  vege- 
tation 

On  the  subject  of  irrigation,  I  will  give  some  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Young's  tour,  which  will  be  both  in- 
structive and  entertaining. 

"  Piedmont  Rice— Such  is  the  consequence  of  water 
here,  that  land  lets  for  about  .£15  sterling  per  annum, 
an  acre  with  a  small  house.  The  watered  meadows 
are  now  mowing  for  a  third  time,  the  predominant 
plants  the  epicorium  intibus,  plantago  lanceolata,  ac- 
chillea  millefolium,  and  trifolium  p-atense.— From 
Coni  to  Turin  more  than  half  the  country  appears  to 
be  watered,  possibly  two  thirds— it  is  singular  that 
more  trenches  are  not  dug  to  carry  the  water  off  the 
land,  from  which  we  may  conclude  either  that  the 
heat  of  the  climate  renders  such  drains  less  necessary 
than  in  England,  or  that  water  is  too  far  to  be  brought 
on  in  the  least  superfluous  quantity  The  contri- 
vance towards  Turin  for  carrying  the  aqueducts  of 
irrigation  across  the  roads,  are  beautifully  executed  ; 
for  convenience  of  distribution  the  water  course  is 
raised  three  or  four  feet  or  more  above  the  general 
level ;  these  aqueducts  are  brought  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  seemingly  finish  in  a  wall,  but  really  sink  in 
a  syohon  of  masonry  under  the  road  and  rise  on  the 
other  side  behind  a  similar  wail.  Seeing  these  but- 
tresses of  masonry,  without  perceiving  at  first  any 
water,  I  wondered  for  a  moment  to  what  use  they 
could  be  assigned,  but  when  I  mounted  the  footway, 
this  beautiful  contrivance  was  at  once  apparent. 
These  are  noble  exertions,  water  is  measured  with  as 
much  accuracy  as   wine." 

"  Ne»r  Milan,  land  sells  at  £ 32  1 5s.  the  English 
acre,  and  the  rent  is  about  £\  5s — but  there  are  lands 
that  rise  tn  ,£163  the  English  acre. — In    lands  water 


more  struck  with  the  importance  on  water;  French 
'leans !  even  feet  high  — good,  because  cut  three  or  four 
and  even  six  times  a  year — crops  in  perpetual  succes- 
.lon.  AH  ihe  crops  I  saw  of  Lucerne  would  yield  ten 
oiis  green  to  the  acre,  let  us  suppose  five  cuttings  on 
ifty  ton,  at  16s  sterling  a  ton,  this  is  <£40  sterling  per 
acre.  Maize  or  Indian  corn,  is  siwn  sometimes  on  I) 
'■or  its  herbage,  it  is  one  of  the  most  nourishing  plants 
m  the  world." 

!  have  made  these  long  quotations,  that  attention 
may  be  given  to  this  important  subject,  by  watering 
low  lands  ;  grasses  may  be  procured  for  horses  and 
cattle,  during  summer,  and  the  manure  thus  produc- 
ed would  enrich  our  uplands  — let  anyone  bury  a  little 
manure  here  and  there  in  a  field,  and  he  will  be 
struck  with  the  superior  luxuriancy  of  any  crop  on 
taose  spots — several  English  farmers  have  visited  me 
lately,  and  they  all  have  wondered  how  we  can  obtain 
crops  without  manure — Tins  summer  being  so  very 
dry,  has  shewn  ho-v  in  many  places  the  labor  of  the 
cultivator,  and  the  seed  have  been  entirely  lost,  for 
.»ant  of  an  improved  soil — when  a  soil  is  well  manur- 
ed, a  crop  withstands  drought  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  In  Asia  the  natives  rely  almost  entiivly  on 
water,  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  crops,  parti- 
cularly for  potatoes,  which  always  are  most  produc- 
tive in  a  wet  season. 

Mr  llebb,  my  neighbor,  a  very  excellent  farmer,  and 
also  a  most  beneficial  experimentalist,  has  this  year 
covered  all  bis  corn  without  the  labor  of  hoeing,  I 
have  requested  him  to  commun  cate  to  us,  the  mode 
adopted  and  to  exhibit  the  machine;  he  first  recom- 
mended the  cultivator  by  his  example,  and  it  is  found 
to  be  superior  to  ploughing  and  harrowing  after  the 
corn  is  up,  and  to  save  much  labor — an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance,    where   hands   are  so  scarce  and 
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discoverer,  the  properties  of  many  persons  lying  be- 
tween him  and  the  spring  ;  he  first  bought  the  pro. 
perty  of  the  owner  of  the  spring  and  then  he  conduct- 
ed it  at  pleasure  the  two  miles,  p-ymg  according  to 
law,  the  fixed  price  for  cutting  through  his  neighbors 
grounds — and    having  gained    it   upon  his  own,   soon 


gly  by 

The  historian  of  Cyrus,  puts  amongst  the  number  of 
his  titles  to  glory,  his  having  planted  all  Asia  Minor, 
with  trees. — Sully,  who  had  so  many  valuable  econo- 
mic views,  planted  trees  in  almost  every  province  of 
France.  I  have  seen  many  of  them,  to  which  public 
veneration  attached  his  name,   and  they  reminded  me 


tl,  ,  it  i  C  Venn  .IIIUII    ai.L.;^ne^»    HO    iiuuil.      .nu    Liiey     iuiiiiimlu    niv 

changed   poor    hungry  arable  gravel    into  a  very   «* '  f  Adllison's  obs„vation|    whenever   he  saw  a  planta 


watered  meadow.  -The  watered  meadows  are  mown 
four  times,  and  what  is  watered  in  ""inter,  five  times. — ■ 
All  in  general  begin  to  water  in  April  and  last  till 
September,  and  if  there  be  no  rain  once  in  seven  or 
fifteen  days — an  ounce  of  water  running  continually 
from  the  24th  March  to  the  ti  th  of  September,  sells 
for  J  000  livres. 

■'Every  considerable  spring,  that  is  found  becomes 
the  origin  of  a  new  cinal  :  they  clear  out  the  head  for 
a  basin  and  sink  cssks  by  way  of  trenches,  for  the  wa- 
ter to  rise  freely,  without  impediment  from  mud  nr 
weeds  ;  there  are  usually  three,  four  or  five  of  these 
at  the  bottom  of  a  has  n  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards — 
without  irrigation,  the  rent  of  this  country  would  be 
only  one  third  of  what  it  is  at  present.— The  trenches 
for  letting  in  the  water  are  deep  ones,  struck  with  the 
plough  from  eight  to  twelve  yards  asunder! —  Septem- 
ber—they  are  now  watering  clover  eight  inches  high, 
by  letting  the  water  into  these  trenches,  and  conduct- 
ing it  ii  a  singular  manner— a  man  walking  backwards 
draws  bv  a  line  a  bunch  of  6traw  and  weeds. 


tion  of  trees,  when  he   exclaimed,  "a  useful  man  has 
been  here  " 

"  Man  has  only  to  plant  trees  once,  and  nature  does 
all  the  rest— thev  become  an  ornament  and  enrich  the 
proprietor;  and  they  also,  add  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
air— for  the  leaves  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
when  too  abundant  is  destructive  of  health,  whilst 
thev  give  out  oxygen,  which  is  that  part  of  air  the 
most  proper  for  respiration" 

Mr.  Say  also  observes,  that  trees  cause  rain,  and 
also,  benefit  the  soil  by  sheltering  it  from  drying 
winds.  Mr.  Say,  alludes  only  to  the  absorption  of 
bad  air,  but  trees  may  be  planted  to  improve  it. — 
The  Asiatics  have  learnt  from  experience,  that  trees 
are  either  prejudicial  or  beneficial  to  health,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  exhalations,  and  to  confirm,  tell  a 
story  of  two  Physicians,  who  resided  at  a  distance,  and 
wished  to  ascertain  each  other's  skill.  The  first  chose 
a  stout  man,  and  told  him  to  carry  a  letter  to  the 
"iTst  1  u-ge  otl,er>  and  to  sleep  on  the  road  every  night,  under 
,Vl  '  >r,-p'tn 'tamarind  tree— the  purport  of  the  letter  was,  that  th 


enough  'to  stop  the  water  in  the  trench,   and  force  to'"™"""  tree-me  purport  of  the  letter  was  that  the 
overflow  on  each  side.  -This  is  an  expensi*  and  ope-  bearer  had  a  complaint,  winch   baffled  his   sk.H-the 

Spain  the'rnan    arrived    sicki    tlie   physician    by    his    inquiries, 
learnt  the  cause  of  his  disorder,    and  immediately   or 


spe 
rose  method  inferior  to  the  Spanish.  In 
land  is  prepared  for  water  by  levelling  with  a  nicety, 
as  curious  as  for  making  a  bowling  green,  and  this  is 
the  only  expense  except  conducting  the  water.  This 
general  level  is  divided  into  oblong  beds  from  six  to 
eight  feet  wide,  by  little  ridges  of  fine  mould,  drawn 
up  nicelv  every  time  the  ground  is  sown,  in  order 
that  the  water  may  not  spread  over  too  much  at  once, 


pr 


dered  him  to  sleep  every  night  under  a  banyan-tree, 
and  to  deliver  this  reply,  "  the  hearer  you  will  find 
recovered." — Wholesome  trees  in  large  Cities,  would 
perhaps  prevent  the  yellow  fever.* 

*  Whenjhe  k>fe  drought  continue  J. so  long,  i  pre 
in  which  case  the  irrigation  would  be  unequal ;  small  dieted  yellow  f  vers— in  paved  towns,  moisture  being 
trenches  take  the  water  from  the  carrier  canals  and' evaporated,  can  on' \  he  supolied  by  orivies  and  from 
pas-in;:  by  the  ends  of  those  beds,  the  farmer  opensxellars. — Cats  are  then  found  dead,  and  the  a.r  be 
it  pleasure,  to  distribute  the  water  where  want-'comes  infected— were  trees  planted,  moisture  v.  ouid 
,  i  '•  _•'  Watered  maine  is  here  from  seven  to  nine  feet  ascend  from  the  roots  and  pure  air  would  be  emitted 
high-     Every  lime  we  see  irrigation,  we  are  more  and  from  the  leaves. 


You  may  expect  (Gentlemen,  some  report  of  my  own 
progress  in  farming— experience  has  taught  me,  that 
timothy  ought  to  be  on  uplands,  and  that  potatoes, 
urmps  and  corn,  ought  to  be  on  low  land.— Every 
>erson  who  has  it  in  his  power,  should  have  a  garden 
in  an  elevated  situation,  with  a  south  exposure  for 
pring  vegetables,  and  low  grounds  for  the  summer 
traductions -had  I  known  this  before,  1  should  have 
;aincd  several  hundred  dollars. 
Let  me  again  recommend  the  drill  husbandry,  in 
■eference  to  broad  cast;  turnips,  carrots  and  all  ve- 
getables with  tap  roots,  are  enabled  to  sink  deeper  by 
the  former  mode,  and  to  swell  more  easily— say  that 
th«  cart! i  be  ploughed  six  inches  deep,  and  that  the 
"idge  be  raised  six  inches,  the  root  can  thus  penetrate 
.welve  inches,  befhre  it  reaches  hard  soil,  whereas  by 
broad  cast,   it  can  only  penetrate   six   inches. — The 

manure  also  can  be  placed  exactly   under  the  plant 

weeding  .dso  is  much  more  quickly  performed— I  have 
a  field  of  drilled  turnips,  which  I  believe,  surpasses 
uny  in  the  country,  and  I  attribute  my  success  this 
rear,  so  remarkable  for  drought,  entirely  to  drilling  — 
with  y  sowing  machine,  and  a  roller  following,  I 
lowed  in  rows,  and  rolled  in  above  two  acres  of  seed 
in  ai  out  four  hours.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
tol.acco  will  be  drilled,  as  the  annual  fall  of  prices, 
will  comoel  planters  to  adopt  this  economical  and  ad- 
vantageous mode. 

Permit  me  now  to  advert  to  my  dairy,  and  to  re- 
ommend  tin  pans  for  milk,  in  preference  to  crocks 
ir  earthen  pans,  as  I  find  that  the  former  makes 
cream  much  quicker  and  in  greater  quantities  ;  pew- 
ter pans  were  used  before  the  revolution,  and  I  can 
easily  conceive  that  galvanism  would  facilitate  the 
making  of  cream. — Pewter  pols  were  for  many  years 
preferred  to  silver  or  glass  vessels  for  porter,  as  the 
former  improved  the  liquor's  flavor,  prejudice  ridi- 
culed the  fact,  till  chemistry  demonstrated  the  cause 
— I  have  imported  six  cows  and  a  bull,  selected  by 
Mr.  Curwen. 

I  imparted  to  Mr.  Crawford,  your  offer  to  receive 
him  as  an  honorary  member,  and  he  desires  me  in  his 
reply,  (given  by  me  to  our  Secretary,)  to  assure  our 
respectable  associates,  that  he  accepts  of  its  member- 
ship with  real  pleasure,  and  he  has  given  me  some 
foreign  wheat  which'I  have  brought  to  parcel  out 
by  his  desire  amongst  us.-  When  the  head  of  a 
n  partment  shews  such  steal,  we  may  expect  our 
couiur  to  he  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  the 
best  grains,  seeds  and  plants  of  every  kind  from  for- 
eign realms,  to  be  naturalised  here. 

Mr.  Ken  wick  has  brought  over  some  specimens  of 
fine  wheat  from  Spain,  and  merits  our  th  inks. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  witness  such  a  spirit  of 
agricultural  investigation  excited  throughout  the 
United  States.— What  a  pleasure  it  will'  afford  to 
every  landholder,  if  by  a  proper  s\ stem  of  cultivation, 
he  finds  his  produce  annually  increase,  and  his  ex- 
p-nses  in  proportion  diminish,  whilst  his  estate  is 
constantly  rising  in  value  ;  whilst  his  example  gives 
useful  information,  and  occasions  emulation  all  around 
him,  and  he  is  conscious  that  his  country  benefits  by 
the  increase  of  productions.  Agreeable  and*  useful  occu- 
pation, augments  his  comforts,  and  philanthropic  and 
patriotic  sentiments,  free  from  the  pettv  jealousies 
and  malignant  rivalship  of  trade,  all  combine  to  ren- 
!er  the  farmer's  life  the  most  happy  and  most  inno- 
ent.  In  spring  he  casts  a  cheerful  regard  around, 
buoyant  with  hope,  whilst  his  exulting  'thoughts  na- 
turally ascend  to  the  besiower  of  all  gifts —In  sum- 
mer he  gathers  in  his  harvest  with  heartfelt  grati- 
tude, tor  the  blessings  of  a  superintend. ng  provi- 
dence.—In  the  autumn,  he  applies  his  acquired  know- 
ledge to  improve  upon  the  preceding  vear,  and  re- 
joices that  increasing  resources,  provide  for  an  in- 
creasing family.— In  the  winter  at  his  fire-side,  with 
conscious  satisfaction  he  hears  the  tempest  howl  in 
vain  his  wood  is  collected  to  defeat  cold,  his  farm 
silpDlies  every  necessary,  and  even  his  cattle  are  shel- 
tered and  well  fed  by  his  provident  care. 

"  The  touch  of  kindred  too  and  love  he  feels  j 
'■  Th"  modest  eye,  whose  beams  on  his   alone 
"  Ecstatic  shine,  the  little  strong  embrace 
"  'if  prattling  children,  twin'd  around  his  neck, 
•'And  emulous  to  please  him,  calling  forth 
"  The  fond  parental  soul— nor  purpose  gay, 
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"  Amusements,  dance,  or  song,  lie  sternly  scorns 

"  For  happiness  and  true  philosophy, 

"Are  of  the  social,  still  and  smiling  kind, 

"  Tins  is  the  lite  which  those  who  tVet  in  guilt 

"  And  guilty  cities  never  know— the  life 

"  Led  by  primeval  ages  (incorrupt,  when  angels 

"  Dwelt,  and  God  himself  with  man." 

THOMPSON. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  recrmmend  to  you  the 
American  Farmer,  a  paper  which  collects  into  a 
focus,  all  the  ra\s  of  light  on  husbandry,  wliicli  are 
emanated  from  every  quarter  of  the  Globe.— I  have 
requsted  Mr.  Skinner  to  give  an  annual  index — which 
will  make  it  equal  to  a  library  for  a  farmer. 


rflOM  THE  ALBASr   ANGUS. 


Treatise  on  AgvicttYture. 

SECTION   VIII. 

Of  a  rotation  of  Crops,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded. 

To  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  invite  par 
ticular  attention,  because,  in  our  opinion,  it 
forms  the  basis  of  all  successful  agriculture. 
A\  hatever  pains  we  take,  whatever  expenses  we 
incur,  in  collecting  instruments. of  husbandry, 
in  accumulating  ant!  applying  manures  anrl  in 
tilling  the  earth :  all  is  to  litilc  purpose,  unless 
to  these,  we  super-add  a  succession  of  crops, 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil — 10  the  laws  of 
the  climate,  and  to  the  physical  character  and 
eommercial  value  of  the  article  raised.  Peas, 
will  vegetate  on  wet  cotton  and  wheat,  in  pure 
sand;  Indian  corn  will  grow  in  high  northern 
latitudes,  and  the  apple-may  be  found  near  the 
equator:  we  have  seen  St.  foin,  struggling  in 
wet  clay,  and  aquatic  plants,  on  the  top  of  an 
arid  mountain  ;  but  all  indicated  the  violence 
done  to  nature,  and  presented  only  specimens 
diminutive  in  bulk  and  deficient  in  quality. 
The  influence  of  markets,  on  the  value  of  pro- 
duce, is  as  little  to  be  denied,  as  that  of  ■•oil  and 
climate.  In  the  neighborhood  of  great  cities, 
table  vegetables  are  of  much  more  value  than 
wheat  or  rye;  but,  remote  from  markets,  wheat 
and  rye  have  the  advantage,  because  being  more 
valuable,  in  proportion  to  ouik  and  weignt,  they 
bear  better  the  expense  of  transportation. 

With  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  we 
proceed  to  examine,  1st,  the  practice  ol  Europe  ; 
and  2d,  the  rotation  best  adapted  to  our  own 
soil,  meridian  and  markets  ;  and 

1st.  Of  the  practice  of  Europe: 

It  was  long  since  discovered,  (I)  that  the  soil 
when  left  to   itslf,  was    never  either  exhausted 
or  tired  or  idle  ;   but  that  however  stripped  ano 
denuded  by  man  and  the  animals  he  employs,  it 
hastens  to  cover  itself  with  a  variety  ol    plant 
ol  different   and  even  opposite  characters  ;  that 
Gome  of  these  have  a  tendency  to   render  toe 
earth  more  compact,  while  others  have  the  effect 
of  opening  and  dividing  it — that  some,  (from  a 
peculiar  structure   of  roots,   stems  and  ieaves 
derive  most  of  their  nourishment  from  the  earth 
while  others,  differently  formed,   draw   their's 
principally   from   the   atmosphere  :  and   lastly 
that  in  these  voluntary  products,  there  is  a  con> 

1  Virgd,  who  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  poet 
appears  to  have  thoroughly  understood  this  oranch  • 
natural  history  :     "  mutants  quUscimt  Jalibut  una" — 
the  Hue  repose  of  the  earth  is  in  a  change  of  its  pro 
titration. 


t  una     and  nearlv  regular  succession  ol   plant* 

differently   organized. These   observations 

carefully   math'   and    no    longer   doubted  ,  and 
others,  leading  to  the  same  or  similar  conclu 
oons,  fir»t  suggested  the  usefulness  of  takins 
nature  as  our  guide,  and  of  conforming  our  arti- 
ficial crops,  to  the  rules  which  obviously  govern 
il  her  spontaneous  productions.    The  effect  was 
uch  as  was  expected,  and  for  more  that)  ha 
a  century,  the   rotation  system   lias  formed  the 
;rue  test ofagiicultural  improvement,  in  every 
'arietv  of  soil  and  climates      Whenever   it  has 
been  adopted,  the  art  is  found  in  a  state  of  pros 
perous  progression  ;  whenever  neglected  or  re 
jested,  it  is  eitiier  stationary  or  retrograde.  Vet 
in  the  face  of  a  fact,  carrying  with  it  such  con 
elusive  evidence,  the  hulk  of  agriculturists  con- 
tinue to  resist  this  cheap  and  obvious  means  of 
improvement,  and   pertinaciously  adhere  to  a 
system,    (that  of  fallows)   which  condemns   to 
an      al  sterility,  one  fourth  part  of  the  earth, 
and   even    prefers    four   months    unproductive 
labor,  to  abundant  harvests  and  nutritious  crops  ! 
But  from  this  display  of  folly  let  us  turn  to  one 
of  wisdom. 

On  the  rotation  system,  the  whole  arable  part 
of  a  farm,  is  divided  into  four,  six  or  eight  fields, 
antl  subjected  to  a  course  of  crops,  denominat 
ed,  (according  to  the  number  ol  these  divisions] 
the  short,  the  medium,  or  the  long  course.  In 
constructing  these  courses,  however,  whether 
long,  middling  or  short,  the  utmost  attention  is 
paid  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  viz:  In  all  soils, 
more  wet  than  dry,  more  compact  than  porous 
more  hard  than  friable,  the  course  is  made  up 
from  the  following  plants,  wheat,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, the  gramineal  grasses,  beans,  vetchtings, 
clover,  cabbages  and  chicory.  In  soils  ol  an 
opposite  character,  vdry,  porous  and  friable) 
i  he  plants  from  which  to  choose,  are  rye,  spelts, 
barley, potaloes,turnips,  (2)  lupins,  Indian  corn, 
clover,  St  fun,  and  many  of  the  pasture  grasses. 
In  loams,  (which  are  nearly  an  equal  mixture 
of  sand,  clay  and  decomposed  vegetables;  the 
choice  of  plants  is  much  enlarged;  embracing 
what  is  more  peculiarly  proper  for  both  sand 
and  clay,  and  having  besides,  the  following 
plants  from  which  to  select :  liice,  millet  sur- 
qiim,  (Afi.caa  millet)  lucern,  irnligo,  cotton, 
nops,  tobacco,  madder,  hemp, flax,  eye.  iv/c.  The 
iohowing  cases,  will  sufficiently  dustrate  the 
principles  on  which  tney  rest,  viz. :  JVever  to 
sell  ct  for  a  crop,  plants  not  adapted  to  the  soil  ; 
and  never,  in  any  soil,  to  permit  two  crops  of  the 
same  species,  or  kind,  to  follow  each  other. 

Q,d.  Of  the  rotation  best  adapted  to  our  own 
soil,  meredian  and  markets. 

Previously  to  entering  upon  this  subject,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  glance  at  the  practice  hi- 
therto prevalent  among  us.  What  this  was,  in 
1801,  may  be  seen  in  the  answer  of  an  linglish 
gentleman  and  traveller,  (Mr.  Strickland)  to 
certain  queries  of  the  British  board  ol  agricul- 
ture, in  telation  to  the  state  of  husbandry  here. 
After  remarking  tiiat  New  England  was  not  a 
corn  country,  and   had   little  to  do  with   the 

2  We  here  speak  of  the  white  turnip.  The  Ruta 
Jiaga,  or  Swedish  turnip,  is  classed  by  French  agri- 
culturists, among  the  products  of  stnng  substantial 
•say  soils.  In  the  next  section  we  shall  speak  of  the 
culture  of  some  particular  plants,  and  among  these  of 
the  Swedish  turnip. 


plough,  and  that  New  York  was  fieu,  and  would 
continue  to  be,  the  granary  of  America,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  divert  his  British  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowing details. — "  The  usual  course  of  crops  in 
this  state,  (N.  Y.)  is  first  year,  mai/..'  (Indian 
corn  :)  second,  rye  or  wheat;  third,  flax  or  oats, 
tnd  then  a  repetition  of  the  same,  as  long  as  the 
land  will  bear  any  thing ;  after  which  it  is  laid 
>y  to  rest.  A  Dutchman's  course,  o:i  the  Mo- 
hawk, is,  1st  year  wheat,  2J,  pea*,  3d,  wheat, 
4th,  oats  or  flax,  and  5th,  Indian  corn.  lu 
'lutchess  county,  the  rotation  is,  1st  wheat.  2d 
ind  3d,  pasture  without  seed,  and  4th,  Indian 
corn,  or  flax,  or  oats,  or  mixed  crops."  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  may  be 
classed  together,  from  a  resemblance  of  climate, 
soil  and  mode  of  culture  ;  and  here  we  have, 
"  1st  year,  Indian  corn,  3d,  wheat,  3d  and  4th, 
rubbish  pasture.  Clover  is  however,  beginning 
to  be  introduced,  in  some  such  course  as  t  ie 
following:  1st,  wheat,  2d.  Indian  corn,  3d, 
wheat,  4th,  and  5th.  clover." 

Two  exceptions  are  however  taken  to  this 
system,  1st,  in  the  German  settlements  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  fro  n  more  attention,  or  more 
skill,  *'  the  wheat  crop  averages  eighteen  bushels 
to  the  acre  ;  where  twenty-five  bushels  are  fre- 
quent, and  instances  of  thirty  not  wanting :  and, 
•2d,  in  the  peninsula  of  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
where  the  rotation  of  Indian  corn,  wheat  and 
rubbish  pasture,  has  reduced  the  average  pro- 
duce to  six  bushels  per  acre ;  in  some  instances 
not  more  than  two  bushels  are  obtained,  and 
much  is  so  bad  as  to  be  ploughed  up  again." 

"  In  Virginia  the  usual  crops  are,  Indian  corn 
and  wheat,  alternately,  as  long  as  the  land  will 
produce  them  ;  and  in  parts  where  tobacco  is 
cultivated,  several  crops  of  it  are  taken,  in  suc- 
cession, before  any  grain  is  sown.  No  one  states 
the  average  of  that  extensive  flat  country  in 
Virginia,  lying  below  the  head  of  tide  water,  at 
more  tha.n  five  or  six  bushels  ;  and  in  those  fer«- 
tile  and  beautiful  vallies,  among  the  mountains, 
in  which  ignorant  cultivators  have  not  yet  re- 
si  led  sufficiently  long  to  have  entirely  exhaust- 
ed the  soil,  the  produce  may  not  be  less  than 
twelve  bushels  the  acre." 

These  specimens  of  agricultural  skill  will  not 
be  adduced  as  proof  of  the  favorite  national  po- 
s'tion,  that  "  we  are  the  mist  en  ightehed  people 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,"  and  the  less  so,  as  a 
lapse  of  eighteen  years  had  not  entirely  weaned 
Us  from  ancient  habits  ;  for  neither  on  trie  Ala- 
ry land  peninsula,  nor  in  eastern  Virginia,  is 
mere  any  material  alteration  in  their  mode  of 
culture,  excepting  what  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact,  that  having  no  more  fresh  land  to  ex- 
hau  t,  they  are  now  obliged  to  recur  to  old  field, 
and  are,  of  course,  annually  suffering  the  uevv 
and  ncreased  penalties  of  former  improvidence. 
On  the  western  shore  of  Maryland,  in  the 
nortiiern  parts  of  Delaware  and  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  Jersey  and  New  Vork,  the  state  of 
things  is  better;  clover  has  ijeen  substituted  for 
(what  Mr. Strickland  calls)  rubbish  pasture,  aud 
the  root  husbandry  is  encroaching,  on  summer 
fallows  ;  which  we  regard  as  a  decisive  step  to- 
wards a  regular  aud  judicious  rotation  of  crops. 

After  this  brief  statement  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent state  of  home  agriculture,  let  us  anticipate 
the  future.  We  cannot  believe,  that  favored  as 
we  are  with  a  temperate  climate,  with  a  produe- 
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live  soil,  with  an  enquiring,  reflecting  ami  inde- 
pendent yeomanry,  and  with  civil  institutions, 
which  favor  and  protect  all  the  developements 
of  industry  and  genius,  we  shall  long  remain 
behind  the  serfs  of  Tuscany,  the  tenants  of  En- 
gland, or  the  peasants  of  Flanders.  But  to 
rival  these,  we  must  follow  their  example  ;  we 
must  multiply  the  means  of  subsisting  cattle  ; 
because  these  will,  in  their  turn,  give  manures, 
and  manures,  will  quicken  and  invigorate  the 
soil  for  the  production  of  articles  of  the  greatest 
value  and  the  highest  price.  It  is  on  this  sim- 
ple basis,  that  we  offer  the  following  tables  of  a 
rotation  of  crop9,  adapted  to  our  own  circum- 
stances. 

Medium  course  in  sandy  soils:— 1st  year,  po- 
tatoes dunged  ;  2d,  rye,  with  turnips  after  har- 
vest, consumed  on  the  fields;  3d,  oats  and  clo- 
vci,  or  bailey  and  clover;  4th,  clover;  oth, 
wheat,  with  turnips  after  harvest,  consumed  on 
the  field  ;  and  6th,  peas  or  lupin,  or  Lentils. 
AVe  have,  by  this  course,  eight  crops  in  six 
years,  and  five  pi  these  ameliorating  crops.  (3) 

Medium  course  in  sandy  soils  : — 1st  year,  po- 
tatoes dunged  ;  2d,  year,  wheat  with  turnips,  as 
in  tiie  preceding  course;  3d  year,  Indian  corn 
and  pumpkins  ;  4th  year,  barley  and  clover;  5th 
year,  clover  ;  tith  year,  wheat  and  turnips  as 
before.  In  this  course,  we  have  wine  crops  in 
six  years — five  of  which  are  ameliorating  crops  ; 
and 

Medium  course  in  clay  soils  : — 1stye.tr,  oats 
with  clover  :  2d,  clover;  3d,  wheat;  4th,  beans 
dunged;  5th,  wheat;  tith, the  yellow  vetchling. 

3  This  is  the  boasted  Norfolk  course  of  crops. 


FROM  TUE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

On   the  Grape  Vine,   with  its  icines,  brandies, 

salt,  unci  dried  fruits* 

No.  IV. 

The  slate  of  this  culture  in  the  Spanish  North 
American  province  of  Cohauila  is  worthy  of  the 
most  particular  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  states  and  territories. 
That.  Spanish  province  extends  flora  26  degrees 
North  latitude  to  32.  i'lie  culture  of  the  vino 
t!  i  re  vvas  and  is  prohibited  by  the  orders  of  the 
S,  nish  crown,  to  prevent  the  interlerence  ol 
their  colonial  agriculture  with  the  wines,  Drau- 
dies,  o;.d  dried  grapes,  which  are  produced  in 
every  province  of  European  Spain,  This  royal 
luu  ivas  not  made  and  continued  without  a  con- 
viction in  the  successive  councils  ot  ^pain  that 
the  culture  of  the  vine  was  practicable  in  Span 
hi 
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\'uith  America.  But  the  capacity  and  pro- 
ihii  .if  the  extensive  district  of  Cohauila,  is 
proved  by  the  printed  report*  ul  Don 
ikI  Kamos  de  Arispe,  Curate  (or  iiectwi  j 
ne  Spanish  church  ol  iiorbon,  and  Deputy 
the  American  province  ut  Cohauila  to  the 
Cortez,  which  report  was  printed  at  v^uuiz,  in 
A.  D.    13 1 2. 

Cohauila  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Texas 
an  .  ■••  w  Mexico;  on  the  East  and  .aouih  by  St. 
L      ••  Pqtosi,  luicatecos,  New  Leon,  and  i\ew 

*  Por  sale  by  Mr.  Mellish  at  Philadelphia.  The  ri- 
ve'" of  Cohauila  are  Lhe  Rio  ,...vu  ucl  Njrie,  oi 
(ir.iiui,  or  -Vle.lina,  S  Dta  Kosas,  i'arras,  Meilios,  Ka- 
dlauovva,  and  St.  Domingo- 


~5f.  Ander;  and  AVest  by  New  Biscay.  It<- 
northern  part  is  west  of  the  states  of  Alabama. 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  from  their  coast* 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  latitudes  oi 
Natchez,  Washington,  (Mass.)  and  a  few  mi- 
nutes north.  Cohauila  is  also  west  of  the 
whole  coast  of  Georgia,  and  East  Florida;  the 
^oulh  cape  of  the  Savannah  river  being  about  32 
legrees  north.  The  precise  situation  of  this 
well  established  Spanish  North  American  vine 
district,  is  of  great  consequence,  as  a  positive 
proof  that  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  too 
far  south,  or  too  hot  for  the  vine.  It  is  proha 
'>le  that  the  exotic  grapes  in  Spanish  America 
have  been  brought  from  European  Spain,  and 
that  their  wines  are  like  those  of  the  mother 
country.  This  fact  gives  us  a  reasonable  hope 
if  making  such  wines  as  those  of  Xeres  and  St. 
I/.icar.  which  are  all  often  called  Sherry.  It  is 
•  listinctlv  and  officially  stated  by  the  deputy 
from  Cohauila  to  the  Cortes  of  A.  D.  1812, 
(Don  M.  Ramos  de  Arispe,)  that  this  North 
American  province  produces  considerable 
quantities  of  good  wine,  a  number  of  districts 
and  vineyards  giving  wines  as  delicious  as  those 
of  Castile,  in  Spain.  He  add*,  that  their  rais- 
ing of  wine  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
branches  of  their  agriculture,  and  so  great  that 
thev  supply  their  neighboring  colonies,  and  even 
send  some  of  the  finest  to  Mexico — where  they 
must  su-tairr  a  competition  with  those  of  the 
Metropolitan  European  country. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese nations  have  established  more  considera- 
te, more  excellent,  and  more  profitable  vine- 
yards in  their  colonies  and  islands,  than  all 
other  European  nations,  and  Cohauila  appears 
to  equal  any  colony  of  Spain. 

On  the  whole,  the  profitable  growth  of  the 
vine  and  the  manufacture  of  wine,  in  the  North- 
ern section  of  the  American  continent,  from 
the  Southern  part  of  Cohauila,  in  26  degree* 
north  to  the  vicinity  of  Columbia,  (in  South 
Carolina.)  in  33  degrees,  anil  to  the  first  rising 
country  in  North  Carolina  in  54  degrees  to  S6 
egrees  30  minutes,  and  to  Glasgow,  m  Ken- 
tucky, in  37  degrees,  N.  and  to  Vevay  and  Har- 
mony, in  Indiana,  in  38  degrees  GO  minutes,  U 
38  degrees  4o  minutes,  give  us  the  most  indubi- 
table assurances  of  a  vine  district,  or  a  vine  re- 
gion in  the  United  States,  from  our  coast  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  northward  to  the  end  ol  the 
59th  degree.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
direct  interest  to  that  extensive  country  of  the 
vine  of  the  United  States,  and  must  have  the 
most  sure  and  favorable  effects  iB  the  settle- 
ments of  its  lighter   lands  with  a    fiee    white 


population,  as  in  Spain,  Portugal,  itaiy,  the 
south  of  France,  of  Germany  and  ol  Switzer- 
land. It  will  also  benefit  the  cultivators  oi  cot- 
ton, suga  ,  tobacco  and  rice,  by  preventing  the 
overdoing  of  their  productions,  as  they  may  be 
respectively  in  danger  of  being  too  plentiful  in 
(lie  markets  of  the  United  Slates  and  of  foreign 
countries,  but  the  vine  cultivation  will  also 
he  important  in  employing  the  population  ant. 
laborers  south  of  the  40lh  degree  (with  cotton, 
rice,  and  sugar,)  so  as  to  leave  the  more  of  the 
culture  of  grain,  and  the  breeding  of  woi  king 
and  meal  cattle,  and  the  catching  of  sea-fish,  to 
the  states  north  of  the  39th  degree. 


A  measure  of  manifest  importance  to  the 
»h"rough  investigation  of  our  capacity  and  ac- 
•  ial  inceptions  in  the  vine  and  wine  business,  is 
.low  proposed  to  be  suggested  to  all  persons  of 
experience  in  the  culture  of  the  grape  vine,  and 
'he  manufacture  of  wine,  in  those  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  the  vine  cultivation  has 
een  attempted,  on  a  great  or  small  scale.  The 
espectable  gentleman  who  superintends  the 
'ineyards  at  our  American  Vevay,  has  happily 
ied  the  way.  In  the  second  numher  of  this 
-eries  his  interesting  statement  is  given.  It 
■ill  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  may  follow 
im,  which  they  may  use  to  advantage,  adding 
whatever  has  occurred  within  their  own  expe- 
rience, or  in  their  observations  upon  their 
neighbours  and  thpir  bonks.  It  apppars  that  a 
'ifference  of  two  weeks  between  the  crop-tune- 
or  vintage  of  Vevav.  and  Glasgow  in  Kentucky, 
is  stated.  The  latter  place  is  supposed  to  be 
i  little  more  than  one  hundred  miles  due  south 
of  Vevav.  The  difference  of  two  weeks  in 
the  time  of  gathering  is  therefore  worthy  of  at" 
tentive  consideration.  Tt  is  observed  that  the 
country  in  which  our  Glasgow  is  situated  is  call- 
ed barren  country.  If  the  name  has  been  giv- 
en from  the  inferiority  of  the  soil,  compared  with 
the  better  counties,  then  the  success  of  the  vine 
n  soil  lighter  (if  it  so  be)  than  that  of  Vevay, 
and  with  a  degree  and  a  half  more  of  southing, 
and  perhaps  in  a  dryer,  or  even  an  arid  country, 
would  be  matters  of  curiosity  and  of  interest. 
The  history  of  "  the  great  tun  of  Glasgow,1" 
Mr.  Merchod's  large  cask  and  of  his  vineyard, 
from  the  beginning,  wVfch  its  present  state  and 
prospects,  would  be  useful  and  entertaining  to 
the  public.  An  account  of  the  scuppernong, 
and  other  grapes  of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Raleigh  and  Colum- 
bia, would  be  ilso  of  much  interest;  and  the 
more  so,  because  it  is  considered  by  persons  of 
experience  and  observation  that  there  is  a 
strong  similarity  of  temperature,  and  a  suffi- 
ciency in  soil,  between  the  French  Claret,  Sau- 
terne,  Grave,  and  Hermitage  wine  country,  and 
iiu  country  in  the  two  Carolina?,  Tennessee* 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  west- 
ward in  the  whole  34th  and  35th  degrees  of  N. 
latitude. 

We  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  a  few  re- 
marks intended  to  remove  those  doubts  and 
those  objections  which  prudencp,  or  the  interest 
ol  judicious  foreigners,  of  countries  which  now 
have  the  piofits  of  supplying  us  with  wines, 
brandies,  and  dried  fruits,  verv  naturally  offer. 
It  is  no  longer  a  speculation  in  the  possible  or 
probable  fitness  of  our  climate,  soil,  and  coun- 
try, for  the  various  kinds  of  grapes  and  wines. 
We  find  in  Cohauila  from  26  to  32  in  our  hemis- 
phere, on  our  continent,  in  the  northern  section 
of  it,  in  a  new  and  much  wooded  counter,  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  that  the  Cne 
succeeds,  in  quantity  and  quality,  though  pro- 
hibited by  the  government. 

VS  e  find  also,  that  in  a  place  so  far  north  as 
Vevay,  five  hundred  gallons  have  been  pi  educ- 
ed by  the  acre  of  land-,  and  that  the  vine  is 
equally  prosperous  at  Harmony,  in  Indiana; 
and  more  so  ;;t  Glasgow,  in  Kentucky.  '1  iio 
fitness  of  the  intermediate  countrv,  in  the  pro- 
per situations,  which  offer  to  us  in  every  coun- 
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ty  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  respectfully  re- 
commended, tbat  the  assistance,  of  tbe  mar- 
shals in  the  United  States  be  directed  to  in- 
quire into  and  report  e»  cry  case  of  a  regular 
vineyard,  great  or  small,  at  which  wine  has  been 
regularly  manufactured,  of  what  age  and  kind 
of  grape,  in  what  quantity,  aud  of  what  quality 
and  color. 

.#  Friend  to  the  National  Industry. 
Thiladelp!ua>  A'ov.  6,  1819. 
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Articles  oi  Association 

Of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  t lie  County  of  Trumbull 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  Ohio. 

AitTicLxI.    The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  the 

Agricultural  Society  of  the  County  of  Trumbull  ;  And 
tin- objects  of  the  society  are  the  J'rnnotitn  and  im- 
prowment  of  Agriculture,  Rural  Economy,  and  Domes 
tic  Manufactures. 

Art  II.  Every  member  of  this  society  shall  sub- 
scribe these  articles,  or  a  copy  thereof  attested  by  the 
recording  secretary,  and  shall  pay,  at  the  time  of sub. 
sent  ng,  or  within  one  month  thereafter,  to  the  trea- 
surer, for  the  use  of  the  society,  one  dollar,  he  shall 
also  pay,  in  like  manner,  at  such  time,  mutually,  as 
shall  lie  directed  by  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  one 
dollar,  so  long  as  he  continues  a  number  :  And  when- 
ever a  member  chooses  to  withdraw,  be  shall  have 
liberty  so  to  do  on  giving  notice  m  writing  to  the  re- 
cording secretary,  and  paying  all  arrears  and  dues,  in- 
cluding the  then  current  year. 

Aiir  lit  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  consist  of 
a  president,  two  vice  presidents,    a  corresponding  se 
Cretan    a  recording  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  an  au 
ditor,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot;  and  such  other  officers 
as  the  by-laws  of  tbe  society  shall  direct. 

Akt.  IV  The  first  meeting  of  tiie  society  shall  be 
held  at  Voungstown,  at  the  dwelling  house  of  .lames 
Hillnian,  on  the  l&th  day  of  January,  A.  O.  1819;  at 
which  meeting,  and  at  any  future  stated  meeting  of 
the  society,  the  members  present  shall  have  power  to 
make  such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  they  shall  deem 
expedient,  for  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  the 
society 

Akt.  V.  No  salary  or  other  pecuniary  reward  shall 
be  allowed  to  any  officer  or  committee  of  the  society, 
for  discharging  their  officialdut.es;  neither  shall 
am  contributions,  in  any  farm,  be  exacted  by  the  so- 
ciety from  its  members,  excepting  as  is  herein  pro- 
vided. 

Art.  VI.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  any  o  these 
articles  of  association,  except  at  some  stated  meeting 
of  the  society  :  and  all  such  alterations  shall  be  sub- 
mitted a!  one  stated  meeting  and  shall  »ol  be  definite- 
ly acted  up  >n  until  tne  next  stated  meeting  of  tbe  so- 
ciety ;  and  in  It  cases  two  thirds  oi  the  members 
present  shall  concur  in  such  a.teration. 

BY-LAWH 

Adopted  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  county  of 
Trumbull,  at  their  general  meeting,  on  the  l&th  of 
January,  IS19. 

1st.  There  shall  be  two  staled  meetings  of  this  so- 
ciety, in  Youngslown,  annually,  until  otherwise  direct 
ed,  on  the  third  Thursdays  in  October  and  January, 
at  ten  of  tlu  clock  in  the  morning.  Not  less  than 
ten  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 

2i  •  Special  me-etmgs-of  this  society  may  be  con- 
ven  d by  the  president  or  the  executive  committer. 
JSti'.it  ||>f  all  meetings  of  this  society  shall  be  given, 
by  publishing  the  same  in  one  or  more  newspapers 
printed  in  this  state,  at  least  fourteen  days  before 
the  time  of  any  such  meeting 

3d.  Uii  this  day,  and  on  the  third  Thursday  in 
January,  in  each  year  hereafter,  between  the  hours  ol 
1 1  o'clock,  A.M.  and  C  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  several  offi- 
cers of '-.is  society,  and  members  of  the  respective 
committees,  shall  he  chosen,  to  continue  in  office  for 
one  year,  and  umil  others  are  chosen  in  tlieir  stead.* 
All  committees  thall  be  cIiom  n  by  nomination,  u-.lcss 
a  majority  of  the   members  present  shall  otherwise 


direct  ;  and  the  respective  awarding  committei  ■  shall 
designate  one  of  their  number  to  be  tlieir  chairman, 
and  shall  give  notice  of  such  designation  to  the  re- 
cording secretary. 

4th.  The  president  of  this  society,  and  in  his  ab. 
sence,  one  of  the  vice  presidents,  sha'll  be  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee-  1  he  president,  for  the  time 
being,  shall,  in  all  cases,  have  one  vote,  and,  in  case 
oi  an  equal  vote,  shall  have  the  casting  vote.  He 
shall  superintend  the  concerns  of  this  society— shall 
cause  the  by-laws  and  doings  thereof  to  be 'earned 
into  effect,  and  shall  sign  all  diplomas  granted  by  the 
same. 

5th.  The  vice  presidents  shall  be  chosen,  with  :he 
designation  of  first  or  second  vice  president,  and  shall 
officiate  in  that  order. 

6th.  Tlie  corresponding  secretary  shall  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  this  society,  subject  to  the  direc- 
l, on  of  the  executive  cemmittee. 

7th.  The  recording  secretary  shall  record  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  society  and  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee in  separate  books  ;  and  shall  keep  the  same  at  all 
times  subject  to  the  inspection  of  said  committee  :  He 
shall  keep  the  seal  of  the  society  and  use  the  same 
under  the  direction  of  the  president:  lie  shall  coun- 
tersign all  diplomas  signed  by  the  president :  fie  shall 
keep  a  record  of  the  names  of  the  members  andot  the 
officers  of  the  society,  and  deliver  a  list  of  the  same 
o  the  president,  at  the  meeting  in  January,  annually. 
8th.  The  treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all 
monies  due  and  belonging  to  this  society,  and  pay  out 
the  same  on  orders  drawn  by  the  auditor  and  certifi 
cates  made  by  the  awarding  committees,  pursuant  to 
the  regulations  of  this  society.  He  shall  keep  regu- 
lar accounts  of  all  receipts  "and  disbursements,  in  a 
book  for  that  purpose,  which  shall  always  be  open  for 
the  inspection  of  tbe  town  and  executive  committees. 
He  shall,  previous  to  the  annual  meetings  in  January, 
exhibit  to  the  pies, dent  a  regular  account  of.  all  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  year,  approved  and 
signed  by  the  auditor  :  Vnct  at  the  same  time  he  shall 
exhibit  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  in  arrear, 
and  the  sums  due  from  each  :  shall  give  bond  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  in  such  sum  and  form, 
and  with  such  surety  as  the  executive  committee  shall 
direct;  and  when  his  office  expires  he  shall  pay  over 
the  iunds  of  the  society,  and  deliver  the  books  of  the 
treasury,  to  his  successor  in  office. 

9th.  The  auditor  shall  examine  the  vouchers  and 
adjust  the  treasurer's  account  on  the  second  Alonda) 
oi  January,  annually,  and  report  to  the  society  at  their 
stated  meeting  in  the  same  month.  He  shall,  also, 
examine  and  audit  all  claims  on  the  society  for  con- 
tingent or  incidental  expenses,  and  draw  on  the  trea- 
sury for  such  sums  as  shall  be  found  justly  due. 

lOth.  The  general  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
this  society  shall  be  vested  in  the  executive  commit- 
tee, winch  shall  consist  of  the  president,  vice  presi 
dents,  the  Corresponding  and  recording  secretaries, 
the  treasurer,  auditor,  and  live  regular  chairman  ot 
eacti  of  the  threa  awarding  committees;  any  four  of 
whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  The  committee 
shall  meet  at  least  four  times  in  each  year  Tlie  pre 
s. dent,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  vice  presidents, 
shall  give  notice  to  the  members  of  the  times  and 
paces  of  such  meetings.  They  shall  have  power  to 
designate  the  objects  for  prem.ums  and  determine  the 
value  of  each  premium  to  b.  awarded  :  shall  regulate 
the  annual  cattle  show ;  determine  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  tlie  several  awarding  committees  ;  and  do 
all  such  other  acts,  consistent  with  the  gen,  ral  and 
avowed  principles  of  tins  association,  as  the)  mat 
judge  necessary  for  promoting  the  objects  of  this 
society. 

I  lth  No  premium  shall  be  awarded  without  a  com 
p.-litmn,  unless  the  committee  of  awards  shall  de-m 
the  claim  highly  mentor  ous. 

2th  lb  re  shall  be  »  committee  on  the  cultivation 
and  iaiprov  mem  of  lands  ;  a  committee  on  the  quan 
itj  and  qai  uty  of  produce  ;  and  a  committee  on  d. 
uiestic  at  :  rials  and  manufactures.  The  pr 
proposes  by  tne  executive  committee  shall  be  award- 
ed  In  the  following  manner  :  those  on  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  lam}*!  by  the  committee  on  (I  at 
subject  i  those  on  the  quantity  end  quality  of  produce 


bj  the  committee  on  thai  subject;  tnd  those  on  do- 
mestic animals  and  manufactures  by  the  committee 
on  that  subject.  Which  committees  shall  severally 
consist  of  nine  persona,  ar.v  five  of  whom  shall  be  a 
quorum  to  *» aid  the  premiums;  and  any  three  of 
whom  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  numhtr  for  the  bu- 
siness ot  examination  or  inspection.  And  the  several 
awarding  committees  shall  make  out  and  sign  certifi- 
cates and  duplicate  certificates  of  the. r  several  awards 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  president  of  Iheexecu. 
tiye  committee,  who  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  a  re- 
mittee, certify  his  approbation  thereof,  and  deliver 
the  same  to  the  person  in  whose  favor  the  award  wi  s 
made,  or  to  the  heirs  or  legal  successors  of  such  per. 
son,  and  to  none  other;  which  duplicate  certificate 
shall  he  considered  as  an  order  for  tho  paymciiTof  the 
money  or  the  delivery  of  the  thing  awarded.  And  if 
no  such  person  shall  appear  to  claim  any  such  pi, - 
muim  within  three  months  from  tlie  tin  c  of  award,  it 
shall  be  held  to  have  reverted  to  (his  society 

13th.  There  shall  be  a  committee  consisting  of  not 
more  than  five  persons  in  each  town  in  this  county  to 
superintend  the  concerns  of  this  society  in  their  re- 
spective towns.  They  shall-thstribule  allseeds,  scions, 
plants,  animals,  books,  ffcc  that  may  be  committed  to 
them  for  that  purpose.  'I  hey  shall  examine  any  im- 
provements  on  lands  offered  to  be  entered  for  pre- 
miums, and  if  in  their  opinion  the  improvement  is  so 
important  as  to  be  entitled  to  an  examination  by  tlie 
committee  on  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
lands,  they  shall  give  said  committee  notice,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  committee  to  attend  for 
that  purpose.  They  shall  receive  all  communications 
which  shall  be  offered  to  them  "m  writing  cr  other 
wise,  respecting  experiments  or  improvements  in 
agriculture  ;  and  if  they  shall  find  such  communica- 
tions sufficiently  meritorious  they  shall  lay  them  be- 
fore the  next  meeting  of  this  socirtv. 

14th.  There  shall  be  a  committee  of  publications 
consisting  of  five  persons,  whose  du»y  it  shall  be  to 
superintend  and  correct  whatever  is  designed  for  the 
press,  and  they  shall  have  access  to  any  and  all  the 
papers  ot  this  society. 

15lh.  The  annual  dues  of  the  members  of  this  so- 
ciety shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  on  or  before  the 
third  Thursday  of  October, "yearly  and  every  year. 

16th.  In  all  cases  when  the  president  nor  "either  of 
the  vice  presidents  shall  attend  as  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  the  members  attending  may  elesig- 
nate  one  of  their  number  to  preside  tor  that  meeting. 
l~th.  All  officers  in  tins  society  shall  be  elected  by 
a  majority  of  tlie  votes  given  in. 
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Papers  communicated  for  publication  by  the  Correspond- 
ing Committee  * 

Oi\  Hessian  i?l\ Xo.  1. 

liKAD,    Nov.    1.     I  SI". 

Brcmo,  October,  1817. 
Sin,—  Believing  tlie  following  facts  to  be  new  in 
the  natural   history  of  Hie  Hessian  Fly,  1  deem  Uiem 
worthy  to  be  communicated  to  the-  Society  :  — 

1st— 'that  this  destructive  iuseel  depositee  its  eggs 
on  the  blades  of  the  wheat  indifferently-,  at  from  half 
■  in  inch  to  three  inches  from  the  main  'stadc,  or  c.  u- 
tral  shoot  : 

2d-  That  they  remain  upon  the  blade,  in  the  c-y 
state,  from  5  to  7  days  al   least  : 

And  3d  -That  they  are  hatched  into  the  worm  or 
maggot  on  tlie  blade. 

I  hat  the  egg  is  deposited  en  the  leaf  or  blade  of  the 
wheat  is  discoverable  by  ck.se  examination  to  the  na- 
ked eye  ;  but  may  he  put  out  of  all  dispute,  to  the 
dullest  sight  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  'I  he 
upper  surface  of  a  blade  of  wheat  is  formed  into  sl- 
lernate  ridges   and   furrows,   running    Ion,,  tudinally, 

•  These  papers  have  already  been  published  in  the 
Richmond  Enquirer. 
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and  the  eggs  are  so  sunk  in  the  furrows,  that  they  will 
not  be  disturbed  by  drawing  the  blade  through  the 
finders  and  thumb  under  a  considerable  pressure.  The 
shape  of  the  egg  is  cylindrical  rounded  at  the  ends,  and 
at  iirst  in  colour  and  appearance  resembles  a  piece  of 
amber,  but  as  it  approaches  to  hatching,  assumes  a 
redder  cast.  On  the  9th  of  October,  I  lirst  discover- 
ed the  eggs  on  a  piece  of  Lawlcr,  or  fly  proof  wheat, 
which  had  been  sown  as  early  as  the  2 2d  of  Septem- 
ber. The  plants  at  that  time,  generally  had  three 
leaves,  and  .there  seemed  to  be  a  manifest  preference 
in  the  flies  to  place  their  eggs  on  the  second  or  mid- 
dle blade,  but  they  were  found  indiscriminately  scat- 
tered upon  the  surface  of  this  leaf  from  half  an  inch 
to  three  inches  from  its  point  of  contact  with  the  cen- 
tral shoot  In  several  instances,  as  many  as  forty 
eggs  were  counted  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  on  a  single 
blade. 

Particular  eggs  which  were  identified  from  day  to 
day.  until  they  hatched,  were  found  to  remain  upon  the 
leaf  the  shortest  period  of  time,  five  days,  the  longest 
seven.  How  long  they  had  been  deposited  when  they 
were  first  discovered  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  presumed 
some  davs,  as  the  flies  appeared  in  numbers  out  of  all 
proportion  small  to  the  vast  number  of  eggs.  In  two 
instances  only  were  the  eggs  discovered  at  the  instant 
of  their  being  laid  by  the  flies,  and  in  both  of  these 
cases  the  plants  were  destroyed  in  removing  them  to 
the  house  to  subject  them  to  closer  examination. — 
And  thus  the  attempt  was  defeated  to  fix  the  period 
more  definitely,  that  the  egg  remains  exposed  on  the 
leaf. 

As  soon  as  the  eggs  hatch,  the  worms  commence 
their  journey  down,  the  blade  to  its  point  of  contact 
with  the  main  stalk,  and  then  down  between  the  boot 
and  the  embryo  stalk,  which  it  envelopes  to  the  union 
of  the  boot  and  stalk  at  the  crown  of  the  plant.  Some 
of  the  worms  were  detected  in  the  act  of  moving  down 
the  blade,— but  for  the  most  part,  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  eggs  from  the  blades.  By  stripping 
down  the  boot,  the  worms  were  found  in  a  state  so 
minute  as  scarcely  to  bs  discoverable  to  the  naked 
eye,  lodged  near  the  root,  just  at  that  part  of  the 
plant  which  is  the  seat  of  all  their  mischief  and  where 
tl  ey  are  found  in  the  subsequent  crysalis  state. 

When  they  have  once  .placed  themselves  in  this  si- 
tuation they  are  clearly  beyond  the  reach  of  all  re- 
medies— but  the  fact  being  established  that  they  re- 
main  from  five  to  seven  days  at  least  on  the  blades  of 
the  wheat,  seems  to  hold  out  some  prospect,  that 
means  may  be  resorted  to,  which  will  at  least  di- 
minish if  not  entirely  destroy  them.  May  it  not  be 
an  experiment  worth  trying,  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  flies,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  found  to  have  depo- 
sited their  eggs  to  ejrazethe  crop  closely  off? 

There  are  many  difficulties  winch  present  themselves 
to  carry  this  suggestion  into  practice  upon  a  large 
scale,  but  against  so'great  an  evil  a  partial  remedy  is 
better  than  none— if  successful,  possibly  it  may  be 
found  capable  of  extension  sufficient  for  the  object. 

Publications  have  already  appeared,  stating  the  ex- 
emption of  graztd  wheat,  from  the  wide  spread  de- 
predations of  the  fly,  last  spring— but  my  knowledge 
of  the  insect  at  that  time,  not  extending  further  than 
the  crysalis-  -a  state  in  which  they  are  so  manifestly 
inaccessible  to  any  remedy  that  would  not  extirpate 
the  plant,  my  mind  naturally  referred  the  effect  to 
some  other  cause.  Now  it  is  clearly  to  be  compre- 
hended, that  this  destructive  insect  may  have  been 
devoured  in  the  egg  state,  with  the  leaves  of  the 
wheat. 

.f.  H.  COCKE. 
Peter  Minor,  Es<i.         ~) 
Secretary  of  the  .Agricultural  y 
Society  of  Albemarle.        J 


number  of  other  subscribers  and  readers,  by  en- 
deavouring to  collect  as  much  information  as 
possible  upon  this  interesting  operation.  It  is 
becoming  daily  more  important  to  us. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 
Eastern  Shore  of  Va. 

Near  Frankfort,  ICy.  8th.  «Voi?. 
Mr.  Skinner. — We  are  still  without  rain 
— such  a  drought  was  never  known  here.  1 
nevertheless  believe  the  crops,  in  this  county, 
will  be  but  little  short  of  a  medium  crop — mine 
is  fully  one. 

flave  you  in  your  county  the  dreadfal  mala- 
dy which  affects  the  horses  in  this  state,  and  in 
the  state  of  Ohio  as  far  as  1  can  learn',  and 
which]  in  many  places,  lias  been  extended  to  the 
i-attle  and  hogs  ? — 1  mean  the  sore  tongue. — It 
.  ommences  with  white  blisters  on  the  tongue — 
it  becomes  raw  in  a  few  hours,  and  extends  to 
the  mouth  and  lips — a  great  deal  of  saliva  is 
discharged — the  horse  if  not  relieved  becomes 
incapable  of  eating — the  tongue  rots  oft',  and 
death  ensues.  It  is  attended  with  fever  and 
costiveness.  It'is  generally  nelieveti  to  be  con- 
tagious, although  it  is  admitted  that  some  hor- 
ses have  not  taken  the  complaint,  that  have  been 
fed  with  those  that  hud  it,  and  many  have  taken 
it  that  have  never  been  so  exposed.  It  is  con- 
sidered completely  within  the  power  of  oidina- 
ry  remedies  if  applied  in  time,  and  the  horse 
not  used  hard — purgatives  are  used  by  some — 
bleeding  by  others — but  generally  some  astrin- 

ents'to  cleanse  the  mouth,  etc. — alum,  salt- 
petre, coperas,  vinegar,  decoctions  of  oak 
bark,  of  the  root  of  tne  iron  weed,  &c.  &c. : 
are  used  by  many,  the  three  former  most  gene- 
tally.  The  power  of  those  three,  and  assatoe 
tida,  separate  or  ctfmbined,  have  been  tried  on 
the  bit  of  the  bridle  as  a  preventive,  and  used 
with  success.     As  soon  as  I  heard  it  was  in  this 

eighbourhood;  I*iook  measures  to  keep  my  hor- 
ses from  those  that  had  it,  anu  to  have  them  re- 
gularly  fed  and  salted.     I  have  so  far  escaped, 

iut  this  may  be  lor  a  time  only. 

This  disease  was  in  this  state  and  Tennessee 
in  1801  and  2.  I  was  travelling  and  my  hor- 
ses had  it,  but  it  was  not  as  general  nor  as  vuu- 

ient  in  its  symptoms  as  this  year.     1  then  heard 

if  no  fatal  "cases.      Is  this  disease  prevalent  in 

either  parts  of  the  Union  ? 


tern  that  is  depriving  us  of  all  tuut  valuable  part 
of  our  population  for  a  considerable  extent, 
quite  along  our  sea-board,  and  which  will,  ere 
long,  leave  our  society  in  the  worst  possible 
state,  consisting  of  those  who  are  very  rich, 
and  those  who  are  extremely  poor  ;  and  ail  his- 
tory teaches  us  that  this  condition  of  socie- 
ty does  aot  endure  long,  it  either  yields 
to  domestic  intrigues  or  foreign  invasion.  For- 
tunately for  us  it  is  very  limited  in  our  country, 
but  confined  as  it  is,  we  should  get  rid  of  it  if 
practicable.  J.  K-. 

Harper's  Ferry,  $7thJVbv.  18(9. 
Mr.  Skinner — I  have  just  observed  in  one 
of  your  papers,  (2tithj  an  inquiry  relative  to  a 
Machine  for  breaking  up  eats  ul  corn.  A  few- 
years  since  a  cast  iron  Bark  Mill  was  invented, 
which  has  been  found  very  useful  for  grinding 
ark. "  It  somewhat  resembles  a  Cofi'ee  Mill.  If 
not  too  expensive,  it  might  be  found  useful  also 
for  breaking  ears  of  corn. 


Washington,  4th  Vec.   1819. 
Mr.  Skinner, — Noticing  this  day  your  in- 
quiry, "  whether  any  mill,  or  other  machine, 
has  been  invented  for  breaking  Ears  of  Corn— 
6'oftand  all,  Without  shelling" — 

1  with  pleasuie  inform  you  I  have  been  using 
such  for  many  years,  and  1  consider  them  inva- 
luable to  those  who  feed  their  stock  much  on 
orn — besides  they  answer  admirably  for  break- 
ing Blaster,  preparatory  to  its  going  into  the 
iiopper  for  grinding.  The  lion  screw  will  cost 
about  840,  the  Millwright's  bill  ought  uot  to  be 
more  than  g20  for  attaching  them  to  tne  machi- 
nery of  any  Mill — mine  have  been  made  and 
put  up  by  my  own  smiths  and  carpenters,  and 
are  to  be  seen  in  my  mills  at  Mount  Airy,  Rich- 
mond County,  andat  jNeaosco,  near  Dumfries, 
Va.  as  also  in  my  Midtllebrooke  mills,  (late 
Lingan's)  in  Montgomery  County,  Md.on  the 
road  from  thisto  Fredencktown.  There  is  a  mo- 
del, (though  never  patentedj  in  Dr.  ihornton's 
hands  at  the  Patent  Office,  sent  him  by  Mr. 
I  nomas  T.  Page  of  Va. — Yours,  &c. 

JOHN  TAYLOE. 


Occasional  ErxAr&cts. 


27th.  AW.  1819. 

Mr.  Skinner, — I  saw  in  a  late  number  of 

the  American  Farmer,  your  attention  invited  to 

the  subject  of  reclaiming  marshes.     You    would 

confer  a  particular  favour  upon  myself,  and  a 


Prince  George's  County,  Dec.  4,  1819. 
Mr.  Skinner, — There  is  a  subject  closely 
connected  with  the  object  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, winch  I  wish  you  to  take  in  hand,  as  the 
progress  of  agricultural  improvement  must  al- 
ways be  limited  without  attention  to  it.  I  al- 
lude to  the  necessity  of  impressing  upon  land- 
holders, the  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  leasing  lands  for  a  term  of  years,  over 
that  of  renting  for  one  year;  with  proper 
restrictions,  and  requisite  arrangements  for 
the  improvement  of  a  worn  out  soil.  So  tlio 
roughly  am  1  convinced  of  the  incalculable  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  a  chauge  in  the 
present  mode  of  renting  land,  both  to  the  laud- 
lord  and  tenant,  that  I  almost  think  the  state 
Legislature  could  not  do  a  better  act,  than  to 
repeal  all  the  laws  for  the  speedy  recovery  of 
rents,  when  the  property  had  been  let  far  the 
short  time  of  one  or  two  years.     It  is  this  sys- 


hrederick  County,  Jld.  AW.  30,  1819. 
Mr.  skinner, 

Dear  Sir, — In  No.  35  of  the  Farmer  you 
r.  quest  to  be  informed  whether  "  any  mill  or 
other  machine  has  been  invented  for  breaking 
up  ears  of  corn,  cob  and  all  without  shelling." 
neing  at  Major  Robert  Lyon's  on  Sunday  last 
die  siOth  inst.  he  informed  me  he  had  just  put 
up  such  a  machine  *in  his  mill  on  his  estate 
about  10  miles  from  your  city.  I  understood 
it  to  be  of  cast  iron,  on  the  principle  of  the 
piaster  breaker,  and  erected  under  the  impres- 
sion that  corn  used  in  this  way  makes  a  most 
excellent  and  economical  food  for  any  kind  of 
stock.  Mr.  Lyon  made  the  experiment  some 
years  since,  and  found  it  essentially  service- 
able. 

Respectfully, 

Your  obt.  scrvt. 

W.  V.  B. 
P.  S.  The  patent  cast  iron  bark  mill  wiii,   I 
think,  answer   the  purpose;  indeed  I  have  no 
douut  of  it,  as  it  is  excellent  for  getting  out 
clover  seed. 
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.Mr.  Bmd'y  is  I  tlflnk  ihe  inventor  of  the 
clover  seed  rake.  A  thought  occurred  to  me 
after  writing  thus  far,  to  try  the  strength  of  the 
cob  by  boiling,  which  1  have  hail  done;  it  has 
a  strong  taste,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  can  I 
boiled  to  a  pulp, — it  may  nevertheless  be  nutri- 
eimis.  I  have  not  seen  in  vour  useful  paper 
anv  description  of  the  threshing  machine  lately 
exhibited  at  tbr  farm  of  Robert  Smith,  Esq. 
Have  yon  seen  it,  and  what  is  your  opinion 
thereof  ;  Fs  it  likely  to  get  into  general  use  ? 
Excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  and  the  trouble 
I  put  you  to.  W.  V.  B. 

Cwcil  County,  Dec.  2,  1819. 

Sir, — I  have  for  many  years  been  in  pos- 
session of  an  iron  mill,  which  fully  meets  my 
wishes  for  breaking  the  cob  and  corn.  It  is  a 
patent  machine  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
iron  bark  mill.  I  cave  for  it  about  TO  dollars, 
but  in  this  charge  [paid  for  the  erection  com- 
plete. The  machinist  was  at  the  expense  of 
bringing  the  mill  40  miles  by  land,  anil  of  pre- 
paring all  the  timber  and  putting  the  machine 
into  operation.  It  is  simple  in  its  construction, 
and  not  liable  to  be  deranged.  I  feed  ray 
horses  and  cattle  from  the  mill. — 1  cannot  re- 
collect the  name  of  the  man  who  erected  my 
mill,  nor  that  of  the  patentee — Some  farmer  of 
Baltimore  can  infirm  you. 

J\oie  by  the  EMtor.— The  above  information  comes 
from  the  pen  of  a  >:entleman  whose  name  is  withheld 
under  general  ar d  positive  instruction,  never  to  pub- 
lish it  without  his  consent — We  are  not  insensible  to 
the  los*  which  we  and  the  pubPck  experience  in  his 
indispn  .  tion  to  write  for  the  Farmer  —We  have  pro- 
cured adrawing  of  "  Joux  ItonoEns'  and  Jos'.  Dewtjnd's 
improvement  of  the  corn  and  cob  mill,"  and  an  engrav- 
ing of  it  shall  be  inserted  for  the  satisfaction,  parti- 
cularly of  the  friend  who  made  the  inquiry,  and  fo 
the  information  of  our  subscribers  generally — — 
cost  §35.  It  is  possible  it  may  he  inserted  next  week, 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
make  it  give  place  to  several  other  engravings  that 
have  been  for  some  time  proposed. 
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as  a  remedy,  but  it  is  a  hazardous  one,  and  if  notlpolitical  animosity  exists  between  Mr.  Hinns   (as  the 
ilfully  applied  will  give  instant  death  ;  for  if  pditor  of  the  Democratic  Press)  and  the  Editors  of 


the  nue  is  pressed  into  the  pipe  in  such  a  wav 
as  to  stop  the  breath  too  long,  the  death  of  the 
ehtcken  is  certain  ;  she  therefore  recommends 
prevention,  rather  than  cure  ;  which  may  be 
effected  these  several  ways  :  —  First,  by  keeping 
the  young  poultry  up  till  the  sun  drives  th 
worms  below  the  surface  of  tiie  ground,  aud  put 
up  before  the  worm  rises.  Second,  by  feeding 
them  so  well  before  let  out,  as  to  remove  the 
desire  to  eat  them  in  such  quantities,  Third, 
by  removing  the  surface  every  season  before 
hatching  time,*  as  by  so  doing  the  worm  will 
be  carried  from  the  poultry  yard,  as  this  is  the 
place  where  the  worm  so  much  abounds  ; — 
these  are  the  means  invariably  practised  by  her. 
and  very  great  success  repays  her  labours.  II 
these  observations  are  considered  sufficient  to 
explain  the  cause  of  the  malady,  they  are  at 
your  option.  I  remain  your  highly  gratified 
subscriber,  W.  11. 


*  This  ought  to  be  done  by  ploughing  o_f  the  sur- 
face; it  would  cleanse  the  poultry  yard,  and  give  it 
the  healthiness  which  all  housekeepers  know  belongs 
to  a  new  dunghill — Fowls  are  always  raised  with 
mora  ease  and  success  where  none  have  been  raised 
before.  Again,  by  this  practice  of  ploughing  up  and 
removing  the  surface  of  old  dunghills,  another  object 
will  be  gamed,  to  which  even  the  most  thoughtless 
farmer  begins  to  attach  some  little  importance — It 
would  increase  the  quantity  of  manure. 

Eilitor  Am.  Farmt 


Singular  effect  of  Peruvian  Bark. 


queen  Anne's  County,  Nov.  15,  1819, 
Mr.  Skinmku — I  send  you  some  remarks  of 
my  much  esteemed  aged  aud  experienced  rela- 
tion, Mrs.  D.  D.  on  the  subject  of  gapes  in 
poultry,  after  reading  in  her  presence  your 
queries  respecting  the  cause,  and  your  tobacco 
sin  ike  remedy,  &c.  But  hefore  I  proceed,  I 
will  tell  you  she  indulged  the  liberty  of  "  shak- 
ing s'ides"  a  little  (which  old  ladies  generally 
claim)  at  your  wild  conjectures  respecting  the 
cause  of  gapes. 

She  stated  the  gapes  are  occasioned  by  little 
red  worms  which  are  eaten  greedily  by  young 
poultry,  and  swallowed  alive  in  such  quantities, 
as  to  prevent  their  being  killed  by  the  juices  of 
the  stomach,  before  they  crawl  up  the  throat 
and  g't  into  the  windpipe,  which  gives  them 
that  uneasy  and  fatal  disorder — the  gapes.  She 
stated  she  once  saw  the  worms  extracted  from 
the  pipe,  by  means  of  an  elastic  wire,  which 
was  twisted  like  a  screw  into  the  pipe  and 
drawn  out.  bringing  with  it  three  and  four 
worms  at  a  time,  until  the  number  of  thirty  was 
extracted  from  one  chicken,  and  immediately 
the  chicken  eal  heartily,  and  went  off  weJ! 
which  had  refused  food  before ;  she  stated  this 


i 


A  French  merchant,  at  Guayra,  named  Delpech,  in 
1806,  had  occasion  to  receive  several  trwellers,  inha- 
bitants of  those  countries.  The  apartments  destined 
for  visitors  being  tilled,  and  the  number  of  his  guests 
increasing,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  putting  se- 
veral of  them  in  rooms  occupied  by  cinchona.  Each  of 
them  contained  from  8  to  10  thousand  pounds  of  that 
bark.  One  of  his  guests  was  ill  of  a  very  malignant 
fever.  After  the  first  day  he  found  himself  much  bet- 
ter, though  he  had  taken  no  medicine  ;  but  he  was 
surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  cinchona  whicii 
appeared  very  agreeable  to  him.  In  a  few  days  he 
felt  himself  quite  recovered  without  any  medical 
treatment  whatever.  This  unexpected  success  led 
VI.  Delpech  to  make  some  other  trivals.  Several  per- 
sons, ill  of  fever,  were  placed  successively  in  his  ma- 
gazine of  cinchona,  and  they  were  all  speedily  cured, 
simply  by  the  effluvia  of  the  bark. 

In  the  same  place  with  the  cinchona,  he  kept  a  bale 
of  coffee,  and  some  bottles  of  common  French  brandy. 
In  some  time  VI,  Delpech,  when  visiting  his  magazine, 
observed  one  of  the  large  bottles  uncorked.  He  sus- 
pected at  first  the  fidelity  of  a  servant,  and  determined 
to  examine  the  quality  of  the  brandy.  What  was  his 
astonishment  to  fiud  it  infinitely  superior  to  what  it 
had  been  ! — A  slightly  aromatic  taste  added  to  its 
streng'.h,  and  rendered  it  more  tonic  and  more  agree- 
able. Carious  to  know  if  the  coffee  had  likewise 
changed  its  properties,  he  opt  ned  the  bale,  and  roast- 
ed  a  portion  of  it.  It  was  more  hitter  an  1  left  in  the 
mouth  a  taste  similar  to  that  of  the  effluvia  of  bark — 
The  bark  which  produced  these  singular  effects  w^s 
fresh.  Would  the  cinchona  of  commerce  have  the 
same  efficacy  ? 

[We  copy,  with  much  pleasure,  from  the  Franklin 
Gazette,  the  following  nonce  of  the  splendid  Print 
recently  published  in  Philadelphia.  More  is  not  said 
of  the  Print  than  it  well  deserves  ;  but  it  is  said  in  a 
manner  which  reflects  as  much  credit  on  the  writer  as 
on  the  work.  To  understand  this  remark,  it.  should 
be  known  to  our  readers,  as  it  is  to  us,  that  a  bitter 


the  paper  from  which  the  following  is  copied. 

JVat.  Int. 

"The  new  print  of  the  Declaration  of  Imle- 
P'tidence,  published  by  J.  Binns,  reflects  great 

credit  on  the  various  artists  who  executed  the 
work.  YVe  have  teen  nothing  of  the  kind  supe- 
rior to  the  engraved  portraits  which  adorn  it. 
The  writings  and  the  arms  of  the  different  states 
are  elegant  and  highly  ornamental.  The  whole 
of  the  signatures,  with  one  exception,  appear  to 
have  been  originally  well  written  ;  and  the  fac 
similies  are  handsomely  executed.  The  pub- 
li=her  has  exhibited,  in  this  expensive  work, 
much  enterprise  anil  perseverance,  and  has  fully 
redeemed  the  pledges  given  in  his  proposal  in. 
relation  to  it.  Upon  the  whole,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  progress  and  perfection  of  American  art; 
as  a  state,  paper  inimitably  penned,  and  destin- 
ed to  unfading  immortality  ;  and  as  an  orna- 
ment not  less  beautiful  to  contemplate,  than  in- 
structive to  read  and  study,  we  recommend 
every  American  family,  who  can  spare  the 
means,  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  truly  splendid 
print  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. " 

Frank.  Gaz. 


wm  w&mmBc 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    DECEMBER    10,  1819. 

A  Strange  Mistake— The  Editor  was  called  from 
home  a  few  days  last  week  by  his  public  duties.— 
On  leaving  home  he  sent  to  the  Printer  amongst  other 
matter,  a  volume  of  the  Spectator,  intending  that  he 
should  insert  the  number  now  published,  oil  the  last 
page  of  this  paper.— The  object  of  which  is  to  illus- 
trate by  a  beautiful  story,  the  imporlance  of  planting  ,■ 
instead  of  which,  by  some  mischance  a  paper  was  se- 
lected on  Theology  and  other  abstruse  subjects,  io 
which  the  Editor  of  this  paper  does  not  presume  to 
be  learned. 

On  the  use  of  Oxen  in  Husbandry. 

We  propose  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of 
some  succeeding  numbers,  to  the  publication  of  the 
intersling  facts  and  reasoning,  we  have  lately  collect- 
ed ;  to  shew  the  advantage  that  would  result  to  the 
Agricultural  community,  by  the  substitution  of  Oxen, 
in  place  of  Hon  is,  fur  the  common  purposes  of  Hus- 
bandry.—The  more  we  examine  and  reflect  upon  the 
subject,  the  more  we  are  convinced  ol  the  justice  of 
Mr.  Madison's  suggestions  on  this  point,  to  be  found 
in  the  178th  page,  of  this  volume,  commencing  with 
the  declaration  that  he  could  "  not  but  consider  it 
an  error  in  our  husbandry,  that  oxen  are  so  little  used 
in  place  of  horses." 

In  the  course  of  these  publications,  engravings  will 
be  introduced,  to  shew  the  different  manner  of  gear- 
ing them  in  different  countries. 


Present  Prices  of  Country  Produce  in  thit  Market. 

Actual  sales  of  Wheat— Red,  §1  6— White,  gl  10 
to  gl  12— Cokn,  56  Io  38  cts. -Km,  52  to  55  cts.— 
Eastern  Shore  Oats,  45  to  48  cts.— Hai,  per  ton  gI7 
to  gl«— Stbaw,  do.    gll— Country  Oats,    56    cts.— 

Onions,  N.  E.  per  100    bunches  g7— Retail,  10   cts 

Maryland  do.  per  bushel  gl  12j— Funx,  fKsh,  per 
hd.  g6— Flour,  from  the  wagons,  g5  75— Whiskbt, 
do.  38  to  39  cts,— Cheese,  wholesale,  9  to  10  cts.— 
Retail,  11  to  14  cts.  — Plasteh  Paiii  ,  in  the  stone, 
per  ton,  g6  50— Do.  ground,  per  ton,  g8  iu-  Whole- 
sale  price  in  barrel,  gl  50— ltetail  tlo.  gl  62 J. 
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ARTICLES. 


bbl. 


box 


gal. 


BE£>',  Northern  mesa    -        - 
No  1.       - 
No  2.  - 
Bacon,        - 
Butter,  Fcrltin  - 

Coflce,  first  quality,     - 

second  do. 
Cotton,  "   .    " 

Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  «  10, 
No.  11  a  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers,  - 

Fish,  cod,  dry  -        - 

herrings,  Susquehannafl, 
mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  ... 

middlings, 

rye,  -        -       - 

Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned, 
Flax,        - 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard,  - 

Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
-    sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti, 
PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime     2d    do. 
cargo      3d     do. 
Plaster,  ... 

ground     -  ■ 

Spirj'ts,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple,      1st  proof 
Gin,  Holland,         1st  proof 
do.  4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 
Hum,  Jamaica,  - 

American,    1st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

Soap,  American,  .vhite, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,- white, 
brown,         - 
loaf,  - 

lump,  - 

Salt,  St.  L'bes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TEAS,  Bohea,  - 

Souchong,        - 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
Common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's,  i 
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FROM    THE    SPECTATOR. 

Hie  gelidi  fontes,  He  molUa  parata,  Lycori, 
Hie  nemus,  hie  toto  tecum  conmmerer  *vo. 
Vimi.  Eel.  10. 


every 


lb. 


CO 


lb. 


62  1 


a  24 


a  100 
a  150 
a  150 


.42. 

Come  see  what  pleasures  in  our  plains  abound; 
The  woods,  the  fountains,  and  the  flow  ry  ground: 
Here  1  could  live,  and  love,  and  die  with  only  you. 

Dl'.YDJiX. 

Hilpa  was  one  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  daughters 
of  Zilaph,  of  the  race  of  Cohu,  by  whom  some  ot  the 
learned  tli.nk  is  meant  Cain.  She  Was  ejcceeduiglj 
beautiful  ;  SRd  when  she  was  but  a  girl  ot  threescore 
and  ten  years  of  age,  received  the  addresses  ot  seve- 
ral who  made  love  to  her.  Among  these  were  two 
brothers,  Harpath  and  Shalum  :  Harpath  being  first- 
born,  was  master  of  that  fruitful  region  which  lies  a. 
the  foot  of  Mount  Tirzah,  in  the  southern  parts  ot 
China.  Shalum  (which  is  to  say  the  planter,  in  the 
Chinese  language)  possessed  all  the  neighbouring 
hills,  and  that  great  range  of  mountains  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  Tirzah.  Harpath  was  of  a  haughty 
contempt  nous  spirit;  Shalum  was  ot  a  gtntle  dispo- 
sition, beloved  both  by  God  and  man- 

It  is  said  that,  among  the  antediluvian  women,  the 
daughters  o!  Cohu  had  their  minds  wholly  set  upon 
riches;  for  which  reason  the  beautiful  Hilpa  pre.cr- 
red  Harpath  to  Shalum,  because  of  bis  numerous 
flocks  and  herds,  that  covered  all  the  low  country 
which  runs  along  the  foot  of  mount  Tirzah,  and  is  wa- 
tered by  several  fountains  and  streams  breaking  out 
of  the  sides  of  that  mountain. 

Harpath  made  so  quick  a  dispatch  ot  his  courtship, 
that  he  married  liilpa  in  the  hundreth  tear  of  her 
age  ;  and,  being  of  an  insolent  temper,  laughed  to 
scorn  his  brother  Shalum  for  having  pretenaed  to  toe 
beautiful  Hilpa,  when  he  was  master  of  nothing-  but 
a  long  chain  of  rocks  and  mountains.  1  bis  so  rnucli 
provoked  Shalum,  that  he  is  said  to  have  cursed  £.,« 
brother  in  the  bitterness  ot  his  heart,  and  to  have 
prayed  that  one  of  his  mountains  might  tall  upon  his 
head  it  ever  h<*came  within  the  shadow  of  it. 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath  would  never  Ten- 
ture  out  of  the  vallevs,  but  came  to  an  untimely  end 
in  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  being 
drowned  in  a  river  »s  he  attempted  to  cross  it.  1  his 
river  is  called  to  tins  day,  from  his  name  who  perill- 
ed in  it,  the  river  Harpath  :  and,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, issues  cut  of  one  of  those  mountains  which  Mia- 
l,,m  wished  might  fall  upon  his  brother  when  he  curs- 
ed him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 

Hilpa  was  in  the  hundred  and  sixtieth  year  of  her 
ace  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  having  brought  him 
but  fiftv  children  before  he  was  snatched  a^vay,  as  has 
been  al'ready  related.  Many  of  the  antediluvians  made 
love  to  the  young  widow,  though  no  one  was  thought 
so  likely  to  succeed  in  her  affections  as  her  hrst  lover 
Shalum,  who  renewed  hisjeourt  to  her  about  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  Harpath:  for  it  was  not  thought 
decent  in  those  days  that  a  widow  should  be  seen  by 
a  man  within  ten  years  after  the  decease  of  her  hus- 

"shalum  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  resolv- 
ine  to  take  awav  that  objection  which  had  been  raised 
against  him  when  he  made  bis  first  addresses  to  Hilpa, 
began,  immediately  after  her  marriage  with  Harpath, 
to  plant  all  that  mountainous  region  which  tell  to  his 
lot  in  the  division  of  this  country.  He  knew  how  to 
adapt  every  plant  to  its  proper  soil,  and  is  thought  to 
have  inherited  many  traditional  secrets  ot  that  art 
from  the  first  man.  This  employment  turned  at 
length  to  his  profit  as  well  as  to  his  amusement ;  his 
mountains  were  in  a  few  years  shaded  with  young 
trees,  that  gradually  shot  up  into  groves,  woods,  anu 
forests,  intermixed  with  walks  and  lawns  ana  gar- 
dens ;  insomuch  that  the  whole  region,  from  a  naked 
and  desolate  prospect,  began  now  to  look  ike  a  se- 
cond paradise.  The  pleasantness  of  the  place,  and 
the  agreeable   disposition    of  Shalum,  who   was   rec- 

ikoned  one  of  the  mildest  and  wisest  of  all  who  lived 
before  the  flood,  drew  into  it  multitudes  ot  people, 
who  were  perpetually  employed  in  the  sinking  ot  wells 
■the  digging  of  trenches,  and  the  hollowing  ot  trees 


for  the  better   distribution   of  water   througl 
Dart  of  this  spacious  plantation. 

The  habitation  of  Shalum  looked  every  year  more 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  Hilpa,  who,  after  the  space  of 
seventy  autumns,  was  wonderfully  pleased  with  the 
di-tant  prospect  of  Shalum's  hills,  which  were  then 
covered  with  innumerable  tufts  of  trees,  and  gloomy 
scenes,  that  gave  a  magnificence  to  the  place,  and 
converted  it  into  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  the  eye 
of  man  could  behold. 

The  Chinese  record  a  letter  which  Shalum  is  said 
to  have  written  to  Hilpa,  in  the  eleventh  year  o;"  her 
widowhood.  I  shall  her-  translate  it,  without  depart- 
ing from  that  noble  simplicity  of  sentiments,  and 
plainness  of  manners,  which  appear  in  the  original. 

Shalum  was  at  this   time  one   hundred   and  eighty 
vears  old,  and  Hilpa  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
"  Shalum,  Muster  of  Mount  Tirzah,  to  Hilpa,  Mistress 
»f  the  VaUies. 

"  In  the  78SM  year  of  the  creation, 
"  What  have  I  not  suffered,  O   thou  daughter  of 
Zilpah,  since  thou  gwest  thyself  away  in  marriage  to 
my  rival  ?  I  grew  weary  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
hav    ever  since  been  covering  myself  with  woods  and 
forests.     These  threescore  and  ten  years  have  1  be- 
wailed the  loss  of  thee  on  the  tops  of  Mount  Tirzah, 
;r.d  soothed  my  melancholy  among  a  thousand  gloomy 
shades  of  mv  own  raiting.     My  dwellings  are  at  pre- 
sent as  the   garden  oi    God:  every    psn   of  tliem  lS 
filled   with   fruits  and    flowers    and    fountains.     The 
whole  mountain  is  p  -rfumed  for  thy  reception.    Come 
up  into  it,  O  mv  beloved,  and  let  us  people  this  spot 
rf  the  new  world    with  a  Beautiful  race  of  mortals  ; 
let  us  multiply   exreedingy   among  these   delightful 
shade",  and' fill  every  quarter  of  them  with  sons  and 
daughters.     Remember,  O  thou  daughter  of  Zilpah, 
that  the   age  of   man    is  but   a  thousand  years;  that 
beauty  is  the. admirat ion  but   of  a  few  centuries.     It 
nourishes  as  a  mountain-oak,  or  as  a  cedar  on  the  top 
ot   Tirzah.  which  in  three  or  four  hundred  years  will 
(Vie  sway',  and   ever  be  thought  of  by  posterity,  un- 
less a  young   wood   springs  from    its  roots.     Think 
well   on   this,  and   remember   thy   neighbour  in   the 
mountains." 

Having  here  inserted  this  letter,  which  1  look  up- 
on as  tl«-  only  antediluvian  billet-doux  now  extant,  I 
shall  in  my  ne*t  paper  give  the  answer  to  it,  and  the 
sequel  of  this  ctory. 


Jidjt.  <§"  Insp.  General's  Office, 

October  27,  IS  19. 

NOTICE. 

Under  the  arrangement  of  the  Departments 
ef  State,  Treasury,  «  ar  and  Navy,  published 
the  27th  of  May,  181 9—"  That  all  claimants 
shall  have  then"  business  attended  to,  by  trans- 
mitting their  papers,  without  employing  agents 
in  this  city,"  I  have  uniformly  and  promptly 
delivered  over  to  the  proper  officer  all  papers 
which  have  been  enclosed  to  nie.  Tins  course 
I  shall  continue  cheerfully  to  pursue  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  ot  all 
such  papers,  and  I  do  not  feel  myself  liable  t» 
account  for  anv  vouchers  or  communications 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  files  of  this  office. 

1  give  this  notice,  as  a  general  answer  to  the 
manv  correspondents  who  avail  themselves  ot 
iny  services  in  this  way. 

D.  PARKER, 
Adjutant  and  Inspector  General 


rat*  ran  arear  fmbii  at  |4  raa  amh. 

FOR  JOHN  S.  SKINNIR,  EDITOR, 

„*  Ike  comer  of  Marktt  tnd  Bstoiders-strtett, 
BALTIMORE, 

Bt  JOSEPH  ROBINSON. 


A MERICAN  FARME R. 


'  0  fortunatos  iiinuum  sua  si  bona  norint 
■  Jlgi-kolas."  .  .  .  Vim,. 


Vol  i. 


BftlVflMOU^miWAY,  DftCEMWEH  U,  \ftl9. 


Num.  3S. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


FOR    THE    A.MKlili'AN    FAUMEH. 


On  the  advantages  to  he  derived  frnm  the  more 

GENERAL  USE  OF  OXEN, 

FOTl    THE    COMMON    PUR PUS KS    OP 
AND  ON   THE  BEST  MODE  OF  GeAKING  THEM. 


Illustrated  by  an  Engraving. 
JV».  I 

Port  Tobacco,  \st  Dec.  1819 
Mr.  SkIsxer,  Sir, — I  have  often     ibserv    .,  in  the 
few  excursions  I  have  njade  through  tiiis  and  t  en    gh- 

boring  state  to  the  south,  with  mar.-,  regret,  some- 
times indeed,  with  mingled  pain,  with  what  neglect, 
contempt,  and  even  harshness,  my  countrymen  are  in 
the  habit  of  treating  their  labouring  cattle-  Of  these- 
ver.d  species,  the  horse  generally  fares  best  — there 
■  s  something  so  sprightly  and  attractive  in  his  consti- 
tution, that  he  imperceptibly  wins  the  regard  of  his 
master  ;  and  thus,  loo  often,  comes  in  for  more  than 
his  share,  among  his  fellow  labourers,  of  his  owner's 
kindness  and  attention.  The  generous  qualities  of  the 
phasure  horse,  and  the  proud  vivacity  of  the  courser, 
begets  in  men  an  affection  for  the  whole  race,  extend- 
ing even  to  the  homely  drudge  that  drags  the  plough, 
to  the  disparagement  and  prejudice  of  the  ox,  the  ass, 
and  the  mule,  whose  claims  are  in  many  respects  much 
superior. 

These  observations  have  induced  me  !o  make  some 
enquiiy  into  the  relative  merits  o*  the  several  species 
of  beasts  of  burthen  used  in  agriculture,  and  to  reflect 
upon  the  manner  of  treating  and  working  them  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

There  are  four  points  of  view  in  which  the  value  of 
labouring  cattle  may  be  compared  and  estimated; 
their  first  cost,  their  work,  their  necessary  food,  and 
th       utility  after  work  n;_. 

We  have  in  our  country  only  three  species  of  beasts 
ofbiirthen  incommonuse,  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the 
mule  ;  for,  I  believe,  the  ass  is  no  where  in  common 
use.  Thepric  of  these  animals,  like  every  thing  else, 
varies  considerably  with  time  and  place — and  I  may 
add,  that  their  prices  have  not,  always  either,  been 
graduated  simply  by  the  demand  for  them,  or  by  their 
real  utility  ;  but  by  a  sort  of  fashion  or  caprice.  1  have 
known  times  when,  and  even  now,  in  some  ne  ghhor- 
hoods,  S  good  mule  would  cnmm.md  the  price  of  more 
than  a  pair  of  well  broke  oxen  Rut,  laying  aside 
tin-,  kind  of  temporary  or  neighborhood  whim.  Itlunk 
it  may  be  assumed  as  a  general  relative  price  current, 
of  these  labouring  animals,  that  a  good  work  ox  can 
be  purchased  for  one"  half  the  price  of  a  horse,  and  one 
third  less  than  a  mule,  equally  good  of  their  k  nd. 

Neither  of  these  three  species  of  animals  are  fit  for 
labour  sooner  than  three  years  old.  In  that  interval  of 
useless  infancy,  the  horse  requires  very  particular  at- 
tention. During  the  winter  season  he  should  have 
some  grain,  be  carefully  housed  and  well  provided  with 
good  rack  food.  The  mule  requires  less  attention,  but 
if  not  more  carefully  raised  than  an  ox,  his  size  an  I 
powers  will  be  very  inferior.  The  ox  requires  orlv 
common  pasture  during  the  summer,  and  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  farm-yard  shed,  w.th  hay  or  straw  in 
the  winter.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  o\ 
makes  double  the  quantity  of  manure  during  the  same 
time,  of  either  of  the  other  animals  ;  owing  to  his  co  n 
sumption  of  a  greater  mass  of  coarse  food,  which  j- 
not   so   thoroughly   masticated,  as  the   better  kind, 


taK.  n  in  by  the  horse.  Kioto  the  system  or  husbandly 
previ  lent  ;n  the  lower  parts  of  this  and  the  state  of 
Virg  nia,  when  cattle  have  the  range  of  the  extensiv 
marshes  bordering- on  the  tide  waters,  >'  may  he  as- 
serted with  confidence,  tli.it  the  rearing' of  a  three  year 
old  steer  will  not  cost  the  farmer  one  third  as  much 
as  to  raise  a  horse  or  mule  to  the  same  age.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  a  farmer,  with  the  same  cost  and  care, 
can  h„ve  two  or  three  teams  of  oxen  for  one  of  horses 
or  mules,  with  a  proportionate  increase  of  manure- 

The  great  improvement  in  the  discipline  and  manage- 
ment of  the  horse,  and  his  active  movements,  have 
given  him  a  decided  preference  in  many  kinds  of  ser- 
vice ;  but,  as  a  strong  labourer,  he  is  in  all  respects 
equalled,  and  in  many  surpassed  by  the  ox.  The  do- 
cility and  sagacity  of  the  horse  is  very  remarkable,  in- 
deed, in  some  respects  surprising  ;  but  that  of  the  ox 
is  no  less  so.  It  has  been  noticed  in  all  countries  and 
in  the  most  remote  ages-  we  are  told  in  scripture,  that 
"  the  ox  knoweth  his  owner."  And  this  patient  wil- 
ling' labourer  awakened  a  sympathy  so  lively  as  to  in- 
duce the  Jewish  lawgiver  to  enact  a  special  provision 
in  his  behalf;  for  it  was  declared  as  a  law  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  that  "Thou  sbalt  not  muzzle  the  ox 
when  he  treadeti  out  the  corn" — while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  se«m  to  be  a  fair  inference  from  the 
prohibition,  ("  Thou  shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender 
with  a  diverse  kind,")  contained  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  that  the  ugly  hmle  race  was  much 
despised  or  wholly  unknown  in  Judea. 

With  the  same  measure  of  attention  and  kind  treat- 
ment, the  ox  is  certainly  the  most  docile  and  tractable 
of  three  several  species  of  beasts  of  burthen.  If  he  has 
not  the  gaii  tv  of  the  I  orse,  neither  has  he  that  fretful 
restiveness  of  temper  which  r  nders  tb.e  horse.at  times, 
entirely  unmanageable.  Neither  is  the  ox  ever  influ- 
"need  by  the  sulky  perverseness  of  the  mule.  The  ox 
'■as  one  excellence  peculiar  to  himself — he  is  steady, 
willing  and  firm  to  the  last— he  never  balks— at  a  steep 
n.nch,  or  heavy  pull,  a  yoke  of  oxen  are  the  sheet  an- 
chor of  the  team  if  they  cannot  move  forward,  they 
will  at  least  hold  their  ground  to  the  utmost  of  their 
re  gth. 

As  to  the  question,  which  of  the  three  species  of  la- 
bouring quadrupeds  are  best  suited  to  our  hot  sum- 
mers, and  to  our  climate  in  general  ?  It  can  only  be 
answered  by  experience  and  observation — it  is  believ- 
ed, however,  that  so  far  as  we  may  be  allowed  to  ad 
luce  the  experience  of  other  countries,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  In  various  parts  of  India 
with  n  and  near  the  tropics,  the  ox  is  used  for  all  pur- 
poses, for  travelling-  and  riding  as  well  as  heavy  13- 
hour.  In  all  parts  of  Spanish  America  the  ox  is  used 
as  a  labourer  ;  and  great  numbers  are  imported  into 
the  West  Indies  annually,  from  the  Spanish  main,  as 
beasts  ofbiirthen. 

But  the  ox  is.  said  to  be  so  slow  and  unwieldy  in  his 
pace. — It  must  be  admitted,  that,  as  a  racer  or  a  fleet 
traveller,  he  is  far  inferior  to  the  horse  in  all  countries 
and  under  everv  state  of  discipline  and  improv  ment. 
But  with  the  agriculturist,  the  sole  enquiry,  upon  this 
subject  is,  which  of  these  tlrree  kinds  of  animals  can 
p  rform  the  greatest  amount  of  heavy  labour  in  the 
shortest  time-  and  at  the  least  expense;'  Because,  for 
the  purposes  of  hard-work  neither  of  them  can  be  push- 
ed faster  than  a  common  walk 

N'eat  ca'tle  are  so  very  valuable  in  various  ways, 
that,  in  selecting  a  stock  for  rearing,  almost  all  their 
ises  are  more  attended  to  than  that  of  their  labour 
In  breeding  horses  we  generally  have  but  one  object  in 
eiew,  that  is,  their  capacity  for  service  ;  but  in  rear- 
ing neat  cattle,  the  principal  objects  are  to  improve 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  every  part  of  the  body  of 
the  animal,  us  well  as  to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk 
and  butter — and,  in  carefully  attending  to  these  objects 


the  improvement  of  the  <  apacity  of  the  animal,  tor  ser- 
vice,  is  too  often  wholly  overlooked. 

Judging  from  the  account  which  you,  Mr  Editor, 
have  given  us  in  the  first  No  of  your  paper,  of  the  two 
large  bullocks  ra.sed  by  Mr  Barney,  I  am  sate.fi  (J, 
that  there  is  no  hing  in  our  climate  or  country  adverse 
to  the  developement  oft  he  greatest  excellencies  of  the 
ox  in  every  respect  whatever  Of  the  two  bullocks 
there  spoken  of  Columbus,  or  the  American,  appears 
to  me  from  the  drawing  if  him,  to  be  of  the  true  Sind 
best  stock  for  all  purposes  ;  his  legs  were  lo.i^  in  pro- 
portion  to  his  body,  and  he  was  mtu-h  taller  in  propor- 
tion than  the  English  catile  that  have  been  imported 
into  our  country  as  breeders  ;  and  his  enormous  weight 
is  a  proof,  that  cattle  of  such  proportions  are  as  emi- 
tli  ntl)  suited  for  fattening  and  for  beef  as  any  other, 
the  English  notion  about  short  legs  and  broad  buttocks 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  From  what  I  can 
learn  the  quantity  of  milk  given  bv  a  cow  is  by  no 
means  governed  by  her  external  shape.  Hence  it  would 
ppear  that  the  proportions  best  suited  for  service  may- 
be particularly  attended  to  without  in  the  least  deteri- 
orating the  breed  in  other  respects. 

The  cattle  of  the  gn  at  plains  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and 
in  the  valleys  of  Chili  are  alike  remarkable  for  their 
great  activity  and  sprightliness.  Except  the  sleepi- 
ness of  countenance,  expressed  in  the  drawing  of  the 
ox  Columbus,  they  are,  in  general,  nearly  of  the  same 
make  and  proportions.  They  are  long' legged,  tall, 
and  have  great  facility  of  progression,  a  proof  of  which 
is  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  oxen  of  Buenos  Ayres 
travel  day  alter  day,  for  a  month  together,  with  heavy 
loaded  carts  much  faster  than  the  common  west  coun- 
try teams  of  the  United  States.  Quick  movements 
cannot  be  expected  of  the  round  duck-legged  Europe- 
an breeds.with  winch  the  fine  tall  cattle  of  our  country 
have  been  too  often  crossed  and  spoiled.  It  would  seem, 
that,  even  in  England,  farmers  are  beginning  to  get 
out  of  the  notion  of  their  squat  round  pretty  cattle. 
The  ox  is  beginning  to  he  attended  to  as  a  working 
inimal  more  than . formerly ;  and,  consequently  his 
speed  is  considered  as  one  o'  his  excellencies.  In  some 
;'arts  of  England  they  have  ox  races  ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  some  years  ago  an  ox  ran  four  miles  over  the 
course  at  Lewis,  for  100  guineas,  at  the  rate  of  fil'i 
miles  the  hour  :  this  was  certainly  not  one  of  the  loo 
waddling  family. 

We  are  told  that  in  India  bullocks  are  used  for  the 
saddle  and  coach,  and  that  their  travelling  oxen  are 
curried,  clothed,  and  attended  with  as  much  solicitude, 
and  much  greater  kindness  than  we  bestow  on  our 
jest  horses.  The  Indian  cattle  are  extremely  docile, 
md  quick  of  perception,  patent  and  kind;  like  the 
horses,  their  chief  travelling  pace  is  the  trot,  and 
they  are  reported  by  those  who  have  ridden  them  often, 
to  perform  journeys  of  sixty  successive  days,  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  to  forty-five  miles  per  daj  . 

The  ox  may  he  worked  to  advantage  from  three  un- 
til  he  is  ten  or  twelve  years  of  ape,  and  can  then  be 
'aliened,  and  will  make  excellent  beef.  Upon  the 
whole,  in  whatever  point  of  view  the  several  species 
of  labouring  quadrupeds  be  c  mpared,  the  ox  seems 
to  be  decidedly  the  best  for  all  agricultural  fjur[io:  \i  ,- 
and  indeed,  the  point  seems  to  be  admitted  bv  ill  the 
most  skilful  and  intelligent  farmers  who  have  t.u-ned 
their  attention  to  the  subject. 

There  are  three  methods  of  yoking  or  harnessing 
this  valuable  animal  to  the  cart  or  plough  ;  the  En- 
glish, which  is  that  of  our  country,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  described  ;  the  French  ;  and  the  Spanish  me- 
thods They  are  each  essentially  different,  and  each 
have  their  modifications.  The  question  as  to  which 
of  the  three  is  the  most  judicious  and  best,  involves, 
in  some  degree,  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  an  enquiry  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  his  great- 
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.  The  neck  is  obviously  and  proverbial!) 
the  sent  of  the  strength  of  the  bull,  and  his  horns  are 
bis  weapons  of  attack  and  defence.  The  chief  Vigoi 
of  the  animal  seems  to  be  thrown  into  his  neck  lor  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  wield  those  weapons  With 
the  greatest  effect.  The  question  is  then,  where  and 
how  the  yoke  should  be  placed  on  his  neck,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  exert  bis  greatest  power  in  propelling  it 
forward? 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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Mr.  Mand,  one  of  the  late  commissioners  to! 
iouth  America,  in  his  report,  thus  describes  the  ox 

carts  which  cross  the  great  pampas  oi  Buenos  A)  res  : 
'  The  Tucuman  and  MendnM  carts,  at  a  little  distance 

looked  like  thatched  cabbins  slowly  moving  over  the 
ilain— the  whole  machine  is  destitute  ofa  mail  or  a  bit 

of  iron  ;  its  great  coarse  wheels  are  not  less  than  eight 
feet  in  diameter;  six  oxen,  in  general  noble  strong  ani- 
mals, move  it ;  the  two  front  pair  have  a  peat  length 

....  i  i    *1...   tA'-A    .\*   I  Ko  cart 


singly,  which  you  have  given  in  the  filth  No.  oi  your 
paper,  I  am  satisfied,  that  if  the  yoke  were  placed  and 
fastened  on  the  neck  in  the  Spanish  method,  without 
a  bow,  that  oxen  would  be  fund  thus  geared,  much 
better  than  horses,  for  the  cultivation  of  our  corn  fields 
in  summer.  ■       ■ 

Annexed  is  a  drawing  of  the  Spanish  method  of  yofc 
n"    from   which  the  French  mode  may  be  easilj   un. 
deYstood.  .  NANJAJIOY. 


"ward?  .  •,     ■       .,  •  ,f„    f^.t    Vr.'i-d  hv  which  Ihfv  draw;  and  the  ldad  of  the  cart 

It  will  be  proper,  in  considering  this  matter,  to  at-  of  cord  b)  w  i  cli _Uiey  uiaw ,  thousand 

tend  to  the  ordinary  position  of  the  animal,  and  th<   which  on  an  ^ 


altitude  he  assumes  when  provoked  or  urged   to   put 
forth  all  his  powers,  and  to  exerthis  greatest  strength. 
When  a  bull  stands  quite  disengaged  and  at  rest,  his 
for.  head  rises  backward  horn  Ids  nose  to  his  horns  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty-live  degrees  from  the  horizon  ; 
and  his  horns  most  commonly  project  forward  at  about 
a  right  angle  with  the  hue  of  his  forehead.     Hut  when 
the  aniinal throws  himself  into  an  attitude  ot  attack 
and  prepares  to  exert  all  his  strength  nga.nst  an  aula- 
g«list,   his  head  is  lowered  near  to  the  earth,  Ins  nose 
'is  bridled  back,  and  his  horns  range  nearly   in  a  hori- 
zontal  life  ;  and  when   he  moves  forward,   his  whole 
power  is  thrown  upon  his  horns,  which  not  uniiequcnt- 
lv  ure  snapped  short  off  bv  the  potent  push,  without 
in  the  least  injuring  his  neck.      Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  line  of  greatest  force,  as  thus  exhibited  by  the  ani- 
mal himself,  is  from  the  root  of  the  horns,  with  the 
n-ck  a  little  depressed,  passing  below  the  middle  of 
the  bo.lv.     Another  proof  of  this  being  the  true  line  of 
an  ox's'grc^e31 '"'"•"•  m'>'   be   observed  by  the  atti- 
tude  which  oxen  assume  when  joked  according  to  the 
method  of  our  country,  and  urged  forward  to  exert  all 
their  powers  in  draft ;  in  such   cases  they  umrormlj 
deoress  the  neck  and  head,  and  assume   the  attitude 
of  the  hull  in  battle.      It  has  thus  seemed  to  me  to  be 
strongly  indicated  bv  nature,  that  the  point  of  draft 
should  be  attached  to  the  neck  as  l*ar  as  practicable 
to  the  root  of  the  horns  ;    because  to  that  point,  when 
left  to  the  dictates  of  nature  the  animal  directs  all  his 
powers  when  occasion  calls  it  forth. 

The  American  mode  of  yoking  is  open  to  many  ano 
rerv  substantial  objections;  the  first  is.  that  tne  line 
of  c'l  J  istoobigh,  and  not  in  the  line  of  the  animal  s 
natural  f.iree.  lithe  bow  be  wide  il  admits  ot  too  much 
Si  .el  ion,  and  the  yoke  soon  chafes  the  neck  into  a  sore; 
f  it  be  narrow,  it  is  apt  to  obstruct  the  circulation  in 
■  •  vessel  ox'  the  neck,  and  thus  do  material  injury- 
if  the  bow  be  lor  J  ii  sutlers  the  yoke  to  slip.back  near- 
I,  to  the  withers;  if  it  be  short  it  is  apt  to  obstruct 
the  freedom  of  respiration -and  in  hot  weather,  in 
l Wei-  way  the  yoke  be  adjusted,  according  to  our 
mode,  it  very  fr<  qu'ently  galls  and  makes  the  neck  ven 
sore  or  the  bow  galls  the  shoulders.  _ 

The  IV  lich  mc  thorl  of  yoking  is  thus  d  scribed-tne 
labourer  passes  a  p  ece  of  wood,  of  about  one  sixth  ot 
the  weight  of  the  English  yoke,  across  the  forehead 
of  his  cattle,  having  previously  neatly  hollowed  out 
tl  e  «  ■  Hi  mi  ties  of  it  to  fit  the  mould  ot  the  head,  and 
lined  those  hollows  with  a  piece  of  woolly  sheep-skm, 
answer  ihe  purpose  of  a  soft  pad  or  cushion.  I  his 
!,  lit  and  easy  yoke  he  braces  to  the  horns  with  a  small 
-  iollg  of  leather,  attaches  the  beam  ot  his  plough  t< 
the  noddle  part  of  it,  and  the  animal  is  completely 
i  tin  pivd  for  his  labour. 

This  method  seems   to  place  the  line  of  dial,  ven 
r.earlv  where  it  should  be  ;   but,  although  much  belt-  I 
than  'ours,   it  is  liable  to  some  objections.      I  he  pres 
,   must,  occasionally,  be  too  great  on  the  front  bon. 
:  th    skull,  which  is  I  y  no  means  of  sufficient  strength 
to  res. ^  a  great  force,  as  is  evinced  bj  obs<  rving  what 
a  ..mall  stroke  in  that  spot  will  bring  the  largest  bill- 
I  .ek  to  the  ground.     Th.s  mode  must  also  be  attend!  tl 
w  th  considerable  inconvenience,  il    it   be    not  allogc- 
•!i.  r  impracticable  for  the  thill  pair  of  oxen,  that  have 
to  bear  up  the  prodigious  weight  of  the  tongue  ot  the 

"  \ccord.ng  to  the  Spanish  method,  the  yoke  is  plae 
1    ,.  ...--,     ...   .      . „.i  :«  . —  l..  r.ti  toih. 


il   on   an  a.ci.ini.  .=.  ■-—  — -       —  . 

weight,  is  pretty  nearly  balanced  on  the  axletree ;  the 
body  of  the  cart  is  either  covered  with  raw  hide  or 
thatch,  made  of  reeds  or  straw  ;  and  with  a  collection 
of  brushwood,  as  fuel,  tied  on  the  top,  and  brought 
from  the  westward  of  the  pampas,  these  carts  are  seen 
crossing  the  plains  in  caravans  ot  from  thirty  to  iortj 
tofrethc-r.  On  the  journey  the  oxen  are  Unyoked  occa 
sionallv  through  the  day,  and  at  night  ;  and  permitted 
to  seek  their  food  round  about.  Thus  without  any  oth- 
er provision  than  what  is  necessary  for  himse  t,  the 
carrier  pursues  his  way  over  a  waste  of  thirty  days  or 
six  weeks  passage.  From  Guenos  Ayres  to  Mendoza 
Hie  distance  is  nine  hundred  miles  ;  and  the  journey  is 
performed  in  about  thirty  days    ■ 

A  similar  description  is  given  by  Laborde.m  his  statis- 
tical view  of  Spain,  of  the  ox  carts  and  gear  of  Old  and 
New  Castile.  And  it  would  seem  that  a  similar  method 
of  gearing  has  long  prevailed  in  s.ome  p  iris  ot  France, 
from  the' following  note  to  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  Rabelais,  treating  of  the  inestimable  life  ot  the 
Great  Gargantutf— «  Let  the  four  foremast  oxen  do  the 
vol  k  is  a  proverbial  expression  in  the  province  of  I  oi- 
toil,  where,  not  having  horses  enough  to  draw  their 
wagons  and  carts,  they  usually  draw  with  three  couple 
of  oxen,  if  they  go  far  and  the  way  is  bad.  I  be  tour 
.',  which  are  always  the  ablest,  follow  each 
Other  very  close,  but  they  are  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  two  th.Slers,  that  when  the  carl  (  r  y,  am 
is  set  fast  in  a  slough,  these  four,  which  are  made  to 
.',  may  draw  out  of  the  mire  the  two  others,  together 
with  the  wagon  or  cart." 

The  oxen  throughout  tne  provinces  of  Bucn..s  Ay- 
res  and  Chili,  and  it  is  believed  in  all  Spanish  America 
are  yoked  in  this  Spanish  method  ;  and  1  have  been  as- 
sured by  a  careful  observer,  that  the  oxen  not  only 
move  and  support  their  labour  with  greater  apparent 
ease  ;  but,  that  among  the  hundreds  that  reach  the  ci- 
ty of  Buenos  Aires  after  more  than  a  month's  constant 
travelling  from  the  interior,  there  is  no  such  thing  to 
be  seen  among  them  as  a  galled  or  sore  neck.  1  he 
load  of  the  liuenos  Ayres  carts,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Illancl, 
■s  nois-d  upon  the  axletree,  so  as  to  throw  very  little 
Weight  forward  upon  the  neck  of  the  oxen  :  an  1  to  pre- 
vent even  that  little  from  being  needlessly  oppressive 
to  the  animal,  and  also  to  prevent  the  cart  frpm  cant. 
ing  up  and  sliding  the  load  out  Och.nd,  there  is  tied  to 
the  end  of  the  tongue*  and  also  to  the  hinder  part  ot 
the  body  small  sticks  of  wood  which  swve  as  props 
*hen  the  team  slops,  'to  keep  the  cot  balanced  in  a 
horizontal  position.  .      < 

The  arguments  in  f.vour  ot  the  Span  sh  method  of 
ukin"  are  great,  and  seem,  to  be  unanswerable,  when 
he  ox.  n  are  to  be  geared  to  a  cart,  or  the  draft  is 
,„  art,  kvel  with  or  rather  above  the  body  oi  the  ani- 
mal. '  lint  when  geared  for  the  plough,  111  llus  man- 
ner there  are  some  matters  which  must  be  attended 
10  '  The  Spanish  plough  is  so  rude  a  machine  as  not 
to  be  worth  descr.bing,  farther  than  to  show  how  it 
has  developed  an  apparent  inconvenience  :n  this  meth- 
od of  yoking.  Insteadofa  chain  or  trace  fastened  from 
he  yoke  to  the  nose  of  the  plough-beam,  the  beam 
itself  is  made  barely  of  sufficient  length  to  pass  between 
the  oxen,  and  f.,sl',n  to  the  yoke';  the  consequence  of 
Which  is.  that  the  line  of  draft  being  almost  immedi- 
:,wiv  f.om  the  heels  of  the  anin.al  to  the  root  o  us 
horns,  the  horn,  are  raised  up  perpendicularly  and  hie 
nose  is  elevated  in    an    unnatural  attitude,  instead  fit 
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Papers  eommunicateilfjr  publication  hy  the  Correspond- 
ing Committt  e. 

j^0.  3.— Cultivation  of  Wheat. 

Read,  Oi  t.  1 1 tli,  IS  19. 
Barbouts-V'l'.e,  July  20*  18 19 
Sir,— Wheat  being thestapleof  the  finest  por- 
tions of  the  earth-whatever  materially  concerns 
its  cultivation,  is  interesting  to  mankind.  Any 
attempt  to  communicate  information,  upon  this 
interesting  subject,  however  abortive  it  ma    Df, 


will 


in  regard'' to  the  motive  [or  which  it  oriy- 

A  judicious 


ed  on  the  IV  ek.  w.ti.oul  a  bow,  and  is  maue  fast  to  the 
1. use  of  the  horns  by  a  long  leathern  strap  The  yoke 
,5  usually  about  a  foot  longer  than  ours,  and  owing  to 
its  position,  length,  or  some  other  cause,  the  oxen 
walk  erect  and  never  hang-off  in  that  awkward  and  in- 
jurious manner  that  ours  too  often   do.     As  the  yok. 


nose  is  eic.a;cw    1.1    J' 7-        -.     '  .  ,. 

being  bridled  back  and  depressed  into  tne  position  ot 
ureal  bodily  exertion  :  this  however,  it  is  evident,  is 
alto  'ether  {he  effect  of  the  manner  ot  gearing  the  ox 
n  to  this  awkward  plough,  and  could  not  be  effected 
according  to  our  method,  where  the  line  ot  draft  woule 
be  higher  and  more  in  the  rear  of  the  animal. 


ju„„jL,  manner  that  ours  too  often  do.     As  t he  yoke  oe  nqm £"£e  plaTof ^a  yoke  for  working  oxen 
,s  thus  kept  pjfcctiy   SUtionary  it  never  chafes  cr      On  .ttspwung  we  f«m  «•  *  i  o 


nates,  Le  favourably  recefved. 
collation  of  the  results  of  different  mat- 
.uon:.-— results  which  it  behoves  every  farmer 
fomak'e  public,  if  attended  with  any  peculia- 
rity, servins  if  pernicioos,  as  a  warning,  or  H 
beneficial,  inviting  to  an  imitation,  will,  total- 
ly, place  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  best  sys- 
tem of  cultivation.  Inlliienret!  ly  these  im- 
pressions, 1  take  the  liberty  of  communicating 
tuvoa  the  results  of  some  experiments  1  have 
been  making,  as  also,  the  reflections  to  winch 
they  have  jiven  rise. 

Mie  two  principal  enemies  to  wheat  are  the 
Hessian  Flv,  and  the  smut.  The  discovery  A 
a  preventive  to  their   pernicious  eftects,  woiud 
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be  ot'  lasting  benefit  to  human  kind.  It  has 
been  pursued  with  an  eagcrnrss.  in  proportioir 
to  its  importance,  but  unhappily  as  yet  no! 
with  a  corresponding  success.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  contribute  my  mite  in  this  laudable 
undertaking,  aud  herewith  present  vou  with  the 
r-sult. 

First  of  the  Hessian  fly — It  first  appeared  in 
Ibis  section  of  the  country  in  1 708.     Thc.crops 
being   materially   affected,   we  profited  by  the 
suggestions  of  our  northern  neighbours,  among 
whom  it  had  been   destructive   tor  several  pre, 
ceding  years,  and  postponed  seeding   from  the 
•-tii  August  to  the  begii.-jing  of  October.     The 
result  ofthis    was.   to   expose  that  which    was' 
sown  last  to   toe  elects  of  the  frost   in    winter, 
and  the   fly  in  spring — and    Ikmicc   partial    ami 
netimes  indeed  a  total  loss  ensued.     An  aw- 
ful  apprehension   began  to  prevail  that   the  fly 
was  a  calamity  without  remedy.     This  was  at 
length   mitigated,  by  a  rumor  that  a  wheat  bad 
been  found  which  was   fly  proof.     Mr.  C.  Hun- 
ton,  of  Albemarle,   brought  some  years  past,   a 
very  small   parcel  of  wheat,  which  on  account 
ol  its  qualities,  he  called  Columbian,  (but  which 
is  more  generally  known  as   Lawler)  from  his 
friends  in  Fauquier.     This   wheat   lie   asserted 
from  actual  experiment,  resisted  the  fly.     Anx- 
ious to  test  its  truth,  I  procured   20lbs.   in  the 
autumn  of  1815,  2  of  which  I  sowed  in  my  gar- 
den,  18  in   my  corn  land,  about  the   middle  of 
October.'   Both  were  exempt  from  the  fly,  while 
my  other  wheat  was   partially  affected.     The 
product  of  2lbs.  sown  in  the  garden,  was  54J 
pounds — that    in  the    corn  field    239    pounds, 
weighing  63  to  the  bushel.     The  whole  product 
(being  a':out  5  bushels)  was  sown  on   tobacco 
land,  and  in  the  autumn  of  181 6 — product  about 
1 10  bush.     This  wheat  was  near  the  middle  of 
a  field  containing  about  100  acres — All  besides 
the  lawler  wheat,  which  was   uninjured   by  the 
fly,  was  almost  utterly  destroyed  ;  not  produc- 
ing above   three  bushels  to  the  acre.     The  crop 
of  1817  was  in  a  good  degree  destroyed  by  the 
fly.     The  successful  experiments  with  the  fly 
proof  wheat,  with  the  serious  loss  in  the  crop 
of  1  HI 7,  induced   me  to  purchase  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  of  the  lawler  ;  which  with  my 
own   made   260  bushels.     I    resolved   to  com- 
mence  seeding    early    in    September  with  the 
lawler,  and  to   coutinue  it  till  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember— then  sow  the  ordinary  kind,  and  finish 
with  the  lawler:  hoping  thereby  to  guard  against 
the  effects  of  the  fly  as  well   in  the   autumn  as 
in  the  spring. 

The  crop  of  1818  was  generally  exempt  from 
the  fly ;  the  lawler  wheat  which  was  sown  early 
pruduced  a  fine  crop — the  late  sowing,  a  very 
indifferent  one,  being  somewhat  rusted,  as  well 
as  affected  with  the  smut,  in  some  degree.  I 
resolved  to  bring  to  actual  experiment  its  rela- 
tive capacity  with  other  wheat,  to  resist  the  fly; 
to  that  end*  I  caused  equal  quantities  of  the 
lawler,  and  earlj  wheat  to  be  sown  on  the  27th 
of  August,  1817,  in  a  piece  of  land  cultivated 
in  the  Indian  pea  ;  under  circumstances  every 
way  equal  — The  result  was  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  early  vi  neat  by  the  fly  ;  while  the 
lawler  wheat  was  so  far  exempt  from  its  rava- 
ges U3  to  produce  t  good  crop—  Emboldened  by 
this  cxper  nent.   1  commenced  seeding  the  last 


'tobacco  crop  was  late,    and    we   were  at   thai 

time  f. niching  its  culture,  I  caused  some  thir 
t?  acres  to  be  sown  in  the  lawler  wheat.  The 
product  is  superior  to  any  crop  I  have  seen.  Al- 
though the  fly  appeared  in  the  wheat,  both  in 
the  sowing  of  181"  and    18,  yet  it  survived  the 

attack  without  any    apparent    loss As    yet, 

therefore,  the  results  of  all  my  experiments 
justify  me  in  saying  that  it  is  substantially  abl* 
to  contend,  with  this  formidable  enemy  to  other 
iv I  eats. — Any  attempt  to  account  by  a  satisfac 
tory  hypothesis  for  this  quality  is  entirely  apart 
from  my  purpose,  and  therefore  will  not  be 
made.— The  staple  of  this  wheat  is  inferior  to 
'none — its  relative  productiveness  (though  there 
be  a  popular  opinion  to  the  contrary)  is  unques- 
tionable as  far  as  my  experiments  jjo — but  there 
are  other  objections  of  a  serious  kind,  which  lie 
against  it — it  is  a  later  wheat  than  the  purple 
straw  or  bearded,  by  a  week — !t  will  therefore 
not  abide  being  sown  late — as  it  exposes  it  to 
the  rust — itbas  a  strong  disposition  to  the  smut: 
and  I  fear  it  is  liable  to  what  is  called  bv  some 
the  sedge,  by  others  the  stu.ls. — Of  this  bow- 
ever,  I  am  fur  from  being  satisfied. —  My  sus- 
picion was  excited  by  a  few  naked  spots  of  A 
very  limited  extent,  (a  few  yards  square  only) 
for  which  I  could  no  otherwise  very  satisfacto- 
rily account.  On  smut  in  wheat,' I  will  now 
lay  before  the  society,  my  experiments  and  their 
results. 
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wheat  growing  from  my  own  seed,  as  from  \'  »■ 
orocured  from  my  neighbour.  The  last  autumn 
I  made  a  great  variety  or  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  which  of  the  means 
resorted  <o,  was  the  most  effectual  antidote: 
and  with  the  further  view  of  ascertaining  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  this  disease. 

1st.  I  sowed  one  seventh  of  an  acr°in  lawler 
wheat  on  the  13th  September,  as  fur  as  I  could 
oerceive,  entirely  exempt  from  the  smut,  except 
iive  grains,  which  1  rubbed  in  smut. — T:,e 
whole,  save  the  product  of  ti  ■>  five  grains,  was 
exempt  from  the  smut— The  product  of  th»  fife 
grains  full  of  smut.  2d.  On  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, I  sowed  some  of  the  same  kind  of  v/^&t 
without  smut— product  save  a  bead  or  two, 
IVie  from  the  smut.  Sd.  I  sowed  the  same 
wheat  covered  with  sir.'it — product  excessively 
smutty.  4th.  I  sowed  the  same  w'leat  with 
smut,  salt,  lime,  and  plaster,  product  smutty." 
5th.  I  sowed  the  same  wheat  with  smut  and 
plaster — product  smutty. — 6th.  I  sowed  the 
same  wheat  with  smut  and  salt— product  smut- 
ty.— 7th.  I  sowed  the  same  wheat  with  smut 
and  lime — product  exempt  from  the  smut,  with 
the  exemption  of  one  head,  or  at  most  two, 

In  addition  to  this  in  a  fallow  of  ISO  acres,  the 
whole  except  an  acre  or  about  that  quantity, 
was  fa'ted,  limed  and  plastered  as  detailed 
above  ;  the  whole  substantially  exempt  (except 
the  acre)   from  the  smut,  while  that  shewed   a 


The  first  case  of  smut  which   I   discovered!  proportion  of  one  tenth  of  smutted  "wheat    The 
ZuD":  t],'C  8Pr|nS»f  18ia  ,,!  tl,e  eal,y  wheat,| conclusion  I  deduce  from  these  facts  is,  that  al- 
though tiie  quick  lime  is  not  a  sovereign  remedy, 


which  induced  me  to  examine  my  crop  more  mi 
nutely  ;  and  it  resulted  in  discovering  it  in 
small  quantities  in  every  kind  I  cultivated,  viz. 
the  lawler,  the  bearded,  and  the  purple  straw. 
In  1SI7,  the  disease  had  great!}-  increased,  and 
made  it  necessary  that  resort  should  be  had  to 
some  perventive.  if  indeed  any  existed. — Pro- 
fiting by  the  suggestions  of  the  best  tracts 
within  my  reach  on  agriculture,  I  availed  my- 
self (believin 


yet  it  approaches  it.  That  the  salt  lias  no  such 
effect ;  but  is  nevertheless  useful  in  cleansing 
the  seed  wheat.  Therefore  I  am  warranted  in 
recommending  the  process  I  have  pursued  as 
well  worthy  of  imitation. 

1  think  it  material  to  state,  that  I  apprehend 
from  my  observations  that  this  process  is,  in  un- 
oropitious  weather  at  the  time  of  seeding  ra- 


git  the  most  effectual  remedy)  of]  ther  unfriendly  to  its  vegetation  if  sownshat- 

a  change  ol  seed  as  far  as  practicable.— I  ap-liow.— Instead  of  harrowing,  I  would  recom- 
piled to  a  neighbour  who  adjoins  me,  and  who  mend  ploughing  it  in,  unless  the  weather  be  fa- 
to  this  day  has  never  had  a  head  of  smutty  wheat  vourable. 


on  his  estate,  for  bearded  wheat,  which,  with  that 
of  my  own  seed,  1  subjected  to  the  following  pro- 
cess ;  I  prepared  a  vessel  containing  20  gallons 
in  the  shape  of  a  half  hogshead,  and  filling 
it  two  thirds  with  water,  which  I  saturated 
with  salt:  then  pouring  the  grain  gradually  in, 
the  imperfect  grains  with  some  cockleand  grain* 
of  smut  unbroken,  were  seen  swimming  on  the 
surface— these  I  caused  to  be  taken  off  with  a 
seive,  so  as  to  save  the  water — I  caused  it  then 
to  be  stirred  as  long  as  any  thing  would  rise  to 
Jie  surface.     The   wheat  was   then  taken  out 

and  spread  on  tiie  barn   floor At  the   moment 

I  commenced  washing  my  wheat,  I  caused  un- 
slacked  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  a  gallon  of 
lime  to  the  bushel  of  wheat,  to  be  placed  also  on 
the  barn  floor,  which  was  then  slacked,  and 
when  three  or  four  bushels  of  wheat  had  been 
cleansed,  the  lime  was  found  to  be  sufficiently 
cool  to  be  applied  to  the  wheat :  which  was  th^ii 
well  mixed  with  a  weeding  hoe.  1  then  super- 
added a  peck  of  plaster  to  each  bushel,  and 
proceeded  immediately  to  sowing  it.  The  _•■ 
neral  result  has  been  an  exemption  from  the 
smut,  except   in  very  small  quantities,  when- 


These  bints  which  I  respectfully  offer  to  the 
society,  if  attended  with  no  other  advantages, 
may  attract  the  attention  of  some  of  the  more 
intelligent  members  to  the  interesting  subject, 
upon  which  they  are  offered — and  thereby  even- 
tually produce  beneficial  discoveries. 

Accept  assurances  of  my  respect, 

JAS.  BARBOUR. 
Peter  Minor,  Esq. 
Secretary  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Mbemarle. 


i 


*  This  experiment  was  accidental.  Two  experi- 
ments intended  to  be  separate  and  distinct  were  con- 
founded.    The  salted  wheat  was  not  limed,  and  vice 

versa. 


autumn  about  the  first  of  September.     As  my  ever  I   have   pursued  this  course  ;  as   well  iu 


Baltimore,  December  13th,  1819. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir,— I  was  considerably  interested,  in  read- 
ing, in  your  last  number  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, the- address  of  Mr.  Law,  President  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Prince  George's  County. 
He  has  brought  together  a  variety  of  useful  re- 
marks, which,  wliile  they  show  him  to  be  a  in, in 
of  observation  and  thinking,  will  tend  to  excite 
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in  others  the  important  habit  ot  using  their  sen- 
ses, for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  their  minds 
with  ideas.  He  has  directed  attention  to  the 
propriety  of  mercantile  calculation  in  farming, 
and  to  the  useful  practices  of  deep  ploughing, 
irrigation,  tree-planting,  drill  huslfandrv,  and 
among  other  things  to  the  dairy. — On  the  last 
siioject  he  makes  some  observations,  that  are  no 
doubt  novel  to  many  of  bis  readers,  and  that, 
in  mv  opinion  deserve  a  little  comment.  I  ad- 
vert here  to  his  recommending  pewter  or  lie 
pans,  as  preferable  to  earthen  or  stone  ware. 
lie  says  thev  will  produce  more  cream  from  the 
same  quantity  of  milk.  This  be  infers  from 
these  two  principles;  1st.  that  galvanism  favors 
the  accumulation  of  cream  ;  '2dly.  that  pewter 
vessels  are  better  galvanic  exciters  than  earthen 
or  stone  ware. 

The  first  proposition  seems  to  be  a  deduction 
from  the  well  known  fact,  that  electricity  will 
coagulate  milk.  Every  dairy  woman  expects  to 
see  an  unusal  portion  of  her  mdk  turned  into 
clabber  during  a  thunder  gust.  But  this  is  often 
effected  without  the  milk's  turning  sour;  and  it 
is  also  a  fact,  that  cream  under  the  common 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  never  rises  so  com- 
pletely as  after  the  acetous  process  commences 
If  coagulation,  then  be  preternaturally  hastened, 
either  by  galvanism,  the  use  of  rennet,  or  by 
astringents,  the  further  accumulation  of  cream 
ceases.  If  however,  a  galvanic  action  be  slow 
hj  excited  and  kept  up,  between  the  milk  and 
the  vessel  containing  it.  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  accelerate  that  process  by  which  the  sac- 
charinu  mutter  is  changed  into  an  acetous  con 
ilition;  and  by  this  means  favor  the  gathering  of 
the  cream.  So  far  then  as  we  regard  the  great 
er  efficiency  of  galvanic  action,  the  change  frou 
earthen  or  stone-ware  to  pewter  or  tin  pan*, 
might  he  proper.  But  there  are  consequence? 
resulting  from  the  properties  of  those  metals, 
that  make  this  change  by  no  means  advisable 
Both  pewter  and  tin  can  be  acted  on  by  the  lac- 
tic acid,  so  as  to  render  the  milk  very  disagree- 
able to  the  taste.  And  the  oxidation  or  rusting 
of  the  lead  contained  in  the  pewter,  will  dil- 
fuse  a  deleterious  poison  through  the  milk.  Tlie 
tin  contained  in  the  pewter  or  on  tinned  ware, 
though  not  so  easily  rusted  as  lead,  or  so  nox- 
ious in  its  effects  on  the  human  system,  yet 
gives  the  milk  so  bad  a  taste,  that  this  should 
condemn  its  use,  without  referring  to  the  iiiju 
rious  properties  it  possesses. 

It  may  perhaps  be  remarked  in  opposition  to 
these  statements,  that  these  poisons  are  so  di 
luted,  and  taken  in  such  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  that  they  cannot  prove  pernicious  to 
health.  This  observation,  specious  as  it  may 
be,  is  not  correct  ;  for  the  most  judicious  phy 
sicians  and  chemists  have  long  been  proscribing 
earthen  ware,  glazed  with  any  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  lead,  from  a  place  among  culinary  or 
dairy  utensils;  and  that  on  account  of  evils 
arising  from  the  lead  eve'i  in  this  partially  vitri- 
fird  sta*e.  I'hey  have  fiequently  advised  th) 
use  of  stone  ware  as  an  innocent  substitute  fqt 
the  other,  because  it  is  glazed  with  salt,  ami 
does  yield  to  the  action  of  the  lactic  acid.  I 
will  at  preseui  conclude  by  merely  observing, 
th-ii  if  lead  when  >i  ally  vitrified,  is  capable  ot 
exciting  such  just  alarm,  how  much  more  dele- 


terious must  be  its  efi'ects,  when  exposed  in  it- 
natural  or  metallic  state  to  the  influence  of  ox- 
idizing liquid-  ?  FRANKLIN. 


Vo.  2. — Proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty in  Prince  George's  County,  .Maryland — jii 
their  October  Session,  IS  IP. 

October  IS,  1819. 
»cm — The  great  injury  sustained  from  the 
excessive  drought  of  the  summer,  by  vegeta 
hies  of  almost  every  description,  has  prevent- 
ed I  presume  any  successful  experiment  sine 
the  last  meeting  of  this  society  in  the  growth  of 
plants.  Immerged  as  I  have  been  like  1113, 
neighbours  generally,  in  the  culture  of  tobacco, 

md  not  being  willing  to  augment  the  plnsical 
force  of  my  farm,  I  thought  it  expedient  to  at- 
tempt some  labor  saving  principle,  in  the  cul- 
ture of  Indian  Corn,  (an  article  so  impor- 
tant and  necessary  on  a  tobacco  plantation  as 
to  be  deemed  indispensable,)  with  this  view  1 
Hashed  mv  field  intended  for  corn  in  the  tall  or 
winter,  with  three  horse  ploughs  six  or  eight 
inches  deep,  a  practice  for  some  time  adopted 
with  great  advantage,  in  the  spring  it  was  cross 
ploughed  with  the  same  ploughs  and  harroweu 
with  a  large  heavy  harrow,  containing  25  straight 
teeth.  (1  mention  this  circumstance  because  1 
''link  the  straight  teeth  have  several  advantages 
over  curved  ones,  they  are  not  so  apt  to  clog 
or  choke,  and  are  more  easily  cleaned  wlieu 
they  do.)  After  this  it  was  checked  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  from  4£  to  5  feet  each  way, 
the  corn  was  dropped  by  a  skilful  hand,  and 
covered  by  withdrawing  the  middle  tooth,  from 
scuffle,  an  implement  con. posed  of  the  three 
teeth  of  an  angl#e  plough  placed  in  a  circular, 
instead  of  a  diagonal  beam,  to  the  tail  of  which 
is  placed  a  small  harrow  with  three  teeth  to  level 
the  ridge  made  by  the    covering  barrow,  drawn 

ly  one  horse.— Thus  I  performed  in  three  days 
with  two  hands,  (the  drojjper  a;id    the  driver,} 

vol  k  that  would  have  required  the  labor  oi  (en 
nands  five  days;  slter  the  corn  came  up,  it  was 
cultivated  in  the  usual  way,  by  one  or  two  -,ood 
ploughings  with  a  bare  share,  and  afterward* 
entirely  with  the  angle  plough,  an  instrument 
that  I  believe  cannot  be  surpassed  for  the  culti- 
vation of  corn  in  land,  clear  of  stones  and 
stumps  ;  land  thus  prepared  by  early  tillage  re 
quires  not  the  aiil  of  a  hoe,  another  great  sav- 
ing in  the  labour  of  the  cultivation:  the  product  ol 
the  field  thus  managed,  is  superior  to  any  i  have 
seen  this  season  it)  similar  soil. 

I  am  your  obedient  serv't. 

WILLIAM   IIEBB. 
This  communication  is  hastily  sketched  in 
consequence  of  your  request  of  yesterday. 


FROM   TI1EALUA5I  AROUS. 

Treatise  on  Agriculture. 

SE'JTION  IX. 

Of  the  plants  recommended  for  a  course  of  crops  (~in  the 
preceding  section  J  and  their  culture. 

These    are  wbeat,   rye,    barley,    Indian  corn,    oats, 
mckwheat,  peas,  beans,  turnips,  potaoes,   cabbage:, 
clover  and   chickory ;    hut    we  shall  tak.   them  in  ih 
order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  proposed  rotation  oi 
crops;  and, 


1.    OI  the  potatoe. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  America,  and  like  other 
.enable  things,    has  had  violent  eneni  its    and  zealous 

.  nds.  Wlu-n  first  introduced  into  France,  it  was 
objected  to  the  imperfect  methods  of  analysis  of  that 
lay,    and  being  supposed    to  yield   some   deleterious 

:.tter,  was  even  proscribed  by  the  government;  but 
time,  which  rarely  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  injured, 
i  is  re-established  it  there,  and  with  the  increased 
reputation  of  being  the  "  manna  of  the  poor,"  (I)  of 
standing  as  an  article  of  food,  next  to  bread,  (?)  and 
far  before  cabbage,  carrots  or  turnips ;  (o)  and  of 
yielding,  by  the  acre,  a  crop  of  greater  profit  and  more 
nutritive  matter,  than  either  wbeat  or  barley.  (4)  Nor 
is  this  its  whole  praise ;  for  besides  its  value  as  a 
food,  it  is  of  all  vegetables  that  which,  from  the  num- 
ber, shape  and  size  of  its  roots,  forms  the  best  pre- 
paration for  subsequent  crops.  (5)  Of  this  valuable 
plant,  botanists  count  more  than  sixty  varieties  and 
twelve  species,  which  for  agricultural  purposes,  may 
however,  be  reduced  to  three ;  the  red,  the  white,  and 
that  called  by  the  French  the  quarantaine,  or  forty 
Lays  potatoe.  The  last  is  the  least  prolific  ;  but  may 
notwithstanding,  deserve  the  preference  with  cultiva- 
tors near  great  cities  ;  because,  besides  being  the  first 
in  the  market,  they  may  be  made  to  give  a  second 
crop  The  other  two  are  supposed  to  affect  different 
kinds  of  soil ;  the  red  preferring  clay  ;  and  the  white 
sand  or  Loam.  Of  the  former,  there  is  a  variety,  more 
productive  than  any  other  of  either  species,  and  which 
is  known  (and  we  think  degraded)  by  the  name  of  the 
hog  potatoe.  Of  this  variety,  without  any  peculiar 
care,  we  have  raised  one  hundred  and  eight  bushels, 
on  one  quarter  of  an  acre. 

Two  ways  are  employed  to  propagate  the  potatoe  ; 
1st,  by  sowing  the  seed;  and  2d,  by  plant  ng  the 
root.  By  the  former  method,  we  obtain  new  varieties, 
or  wvive  old  ones  :  but  as  it  requ.res  three  years  to 
bring  these  to  maturity,  it  follows,  that  the  other  me- 
thod, which  continues  the  species  you  plant,  and  in 
the  perfection  in  which  you  plant  them,  is  alone  re- 
sorted to  for  a  crop.  The  product  ,s  small  or  great, 
or  enormous,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  sod  and 
'.he  labor  bestowed  upon  its  cultivation.  We  have 
never  seen  a  larger  product  from  the  acre,  than  four 
hundred  bushels  ;  but  there  are  records  of  high  au- 
thority,  which  give  much  larger  crops,  and  from 
■•■  i  ch,  injustice  to  o"r  subject,  we  offer  the  following 
extrac  s  : 

"  A.  Kltingham,  in  England,  a  sandy  soil  gave  ~C9 
"bushels  per  acre-  At  KirkUtham,  a  similar  soil 
"gave  580  bushels;  and  a  black  rich  loa.n,  HotS 
"  bushels  "  (,•>) 

We  need  hardly  remark,  that  such  immense  pro- 
ducts, were  procured  on  l)  by  the  most  careful  and 
ivell  timed  cultivation  ;  wh.ch  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  indicate,  under  three  different  heads,  1st,  the  pre- 
paration  of  the  soil ;  2d,  the  choice  of  plants  and  mode 
ol  planting;  and  lastly,  the  treatment  of  the  growing 
crop. 

1st.  Of  the  preparation  of  the  soil- 
Give  your  field  intended  for  potatoes,  a  good  fall 
ploughing,  and  in  ridges,  if  the  soil  be  clay.  Leave 
it  rough  and  "open  to  the  influence  of  the  frost,  during 
i he  winter,  and  as  early  m  the  spring  as  you  discover 


(1)  Dictionaire  de  L'lndustrie.  Art.Pommecle  terre. 

(2)  Experiments  of  Vaugebn  and  Percy,  80  parts 
out  of  100  of  bread  are  nutritive,  of  the  potatoe  25,  or 
nearly  1-4. 

(3)  "  b  Killogrammes  de  pommes  de  terre  equiva- 
loianl  50  killogrammes  de  navel."   Yvart. 

( i)  2u0  bushels  a  medium  crop  per  acre  of  potatoes, 
are,  at  3s-  per  bushel,  equal  to  seventy  five  dollars  ; 
and  a  medium  crop  of  wheat,  15  budiels  per  acre,  at 
even  l&s  per  bushel  is  but  3J  dollars;  difference  per 
acre,  D.  35. 

(5)    KVumentier  of  the  French  Institute. 

(5)  See  vol  \3  p.  114,  of  the  British  Annual  Re- 
gister. Some  persons  have  imagined  that  By  cutting 
tiie  flowers  of  ihe  potatoe,  Hie  crop  maj  be  increased, 
and  analogy  forms  Ihe  opinion.  The  procreative  powers 
oi  die  plant  re  thus  diverted  from  the  apple  and  con- 
centrated in  the  bulb. 
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in  i)  liie  mark  of  vegetation,  harrow  and  roll  it.— 
W  hen  the  weeds  show  themselves  a  second  time,  car- 
ry out  your  manure,  cover  the  fields  with  it  and  plough 
it  under.  It'  the  quail!  ity  of  manure  be  insufficient  to 
cover  the  whole  surface,  apply  it  to  the  furrows  only, 
and  if,  as  may  happen,  it  be  even  insufficient  for  this 
purpose,  then  furrow  both  ways  manure  the  angles 
of  intersection,  and  set  your  potatoes  in  them 

2d.   Of  the  choice  of  plants  and  mode  of  planting. 

Some  economists  begin  by  paring  the  potatoe  and 
planting  only  the  skins  ;  others,  less  saving  cut  the 
potatoes  into  slices,  leaving  a  single  eye  to  each  slice  . 
and  a  third  class,  almost  as  provident  as  the  other 
two,  ire  careful  to  p.ck  out  the  dwarfs,  and  reasonablc 
enough  to  expect  from  them  a  progeny  of  giants. 
These  practices  cannot  be  too  much  censured,  or  too 
«oon  abandoned,  because  directly  opposed  both  by  rea- 
son and  experience.  In  other  cases,  we  take  great 
pains,  and  sometimes  incur  great  expense,  to  obtain 
the  best  seed.  In  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  we  reject 
all  small,  premature,  worm  eaten,  or  otherwise  im 
perfect  grains;  in  preparing  for  a  crop  of  Indian  corn 
we  select  the  best  ears,  and  even  strip  from  these,  tht 
small  or  ill  shaped  grains,  at  the  ends  of  the  cob  ;  so 
also  in  planting  beets,  carrots,  parsnips  and  tur- 
nips, the  largest  and  fiif  st  are  selected  for  seed.  The 
reason  of  all  this  is  obvious; — Plants,  like  animals 
are  rendered  most  perfect,  by  selecting  the  finest  in 
dividuals  of  the  species,  from  winch  to  breed.  Away 
then  w  th  such  miserable  economy,  and  instead  of 
planting  skins,  or  slices,  or  dwarfs,  take  for  seed  the 
best  ami  largest  potatoes;  (these  having  in  themselves 
the  most  aliment  for  the  young  plants  ;)  (7)  place 
them  mjour  furrows  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart,  and 
cover  them  carefully  with  earth. 

3d.  Of  the  treatment  of  the  growing  crop. 

As  soon  as  the  potatoes  begin  to  show  themselves, 
weeds  will  also  appear :  a  good  harrowing  will  then 
save  much  future  labor,  and  the  injury  it  does  the 
potatoe,  will  be  little  or  none.  In  a  short  time,  anoth- 
er weeding  will  become  necessary  ;  btit  your  crop 
having  now  obtained  some  inches  in  height,  you  can 
no  longer  safely  use  the  common  harrow  ;  but  instead 
of  this,  the  small  one  of  triangular  form,  so  made  as 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  width  oi  the  intervals 
This  labor  may  be  occasi  mall}  repeated,  if  necessary, 
until  the  potatoes  begin  to  flower  when  the  horse  line 
must  be  substituted  for  the  harrow.  The  effects  o; 
this  instrument  (the  horse  hoe)  are  to  extirpate  the 
weeds,  to  ciivide  and  loosen  the  sr .!,  and  to  throw  over 
tile  potatoes  an  additional  covering  of  earth. 

The  harvesting  and  preserving  of' potatoe  crops, 
are  processes  well  known  in  this  country.  With  re- 
gard to  the  I.. t  r,  however,  We  would  suggest,  whe- 
ther stacking  potatoes  on  the  surface  of  the  so. I  and 
with  a  narrow  base,  is  not  a  belter  mode,  than  bury- 
ing them  in  the  ground  Fifteen  bushels  will  be  en 
ough  for  one  stack,  which  must  be  well  covered  w,tb 
straw  and  earth,  and  trenched  around  its  whole  cir- 
cumference, to  carry  off  dissolving  snows  and  ram 
water. 

' Of  Rye. 
(gram,  though  of  the  same  family  with  wheat, 
is  less  valuable-  A  bushel  of  rye  weighs  less,  and 
gives  less  flour,  an<i  of  worse  quality,  than  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  In  comp  rison,  therefore,  with  wheat,  it  fads; 
still  there  are  circumstances,  which,  as  an  object  of 
culture,  may  give  it  the  preference  ;  1st,  it  grows 
w  11  in  soils  where  wheat  cannot  be  raised  ;  2d,  it 
bears  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold  than  wheat ;  3d, 
it  goes  through  all  the  phases  of  vegetation  in  a  short- 
er period,  and  of  course  exhausts  the  soil  less  ;  (8) 
4th.  if  sown  early  in  the  fall,  it  gives  a  great  deal  n 
pasture,  without  much  eventual  injury  to  the  crop; 
and  ith,  its  produce,  from  an  equal  surface,  is  one 
sixth  greater  than  that  of  wheat  These  circumstan- 
ces render  it  peculiarly  precious  to  poor  soils  and  poor 

(7)  The  ulterior  of  the  potatoe,  forms  the  fecula, 
waic  •  subsists  in  the  young  plants. 

(8)  We  have  seen  a  field  bear  rye,  several  years  in 
succession  without  manure,  and  the  last  crop  was 
much  the  bi  si  This  fact  is  one  of  those,  which  tend 
to  discredit  theory. 
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people     to  mountains  of  great  elevation  and  to  high 
northern  latitudes   (y) 

Its  use,  as  a  food  for  horses,  is  known  as  well  in 
this  country  as  in  Europe.  The  gram  chopped  and 
the  straw  cut  and  mixed,  forms  the  principal  horse 
loud  in  Pennsylvania;  and  in  Germany,  the  postillions 
are  often  found  slicing  a  black  and  hard  rye  bread, 
called  bonpaumikle,  for  the  post  and  other  horses  ;  and 
ihe  same  practice  prevails  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Its  conversion  into  whiskey,  is  a  use  less  approved 
by  icajuitaiid  patriotism;  but  if  a  spirituous  liquor 
must  be  drank,  we  have  no  scruple  of  preferring  the 
form  of  whiskey,  (of  our  own  making,)  as  that,  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  least  injurious  to  the  human  body  and 
most  beneficial  for  the  body  politic 

The  f/ecies  of  this  grain,  cultivated  here,  are  two  ; 
the  black  and  the  white;  tor  spring  rye,  [often  mis- 
taken for  a  «/«(.>•]  is  but  a  variety,  produced  by  time 
and  culture,  and  restored  again  to  its  former  character 
and  habits,  by  a  similar  process.  (Id) 

According  lo  the  course  of  crops,  detailed  in  our 
last  section  potatoes,  in  a  sandy  soil,  precede  rye 
(he  ploughin.  harrowing  and  manuring  given  to  that 
crop,  Will  inerefore  make  part  of  the  preparation  ne- 
cessary for  this.  After  harvesting  the  potatoes,  cross 
plough  tlie  ground  and  sow  and  harrow  in  the  rye, 
taking  care,  as  m  all  other  cases,  thai  the  seed  be 
oarefully  selected  and  thoroughly  washed  in  lime  wa- 
ter, as  the  means  best  calculated  to  prevent  tht 
ergot;  a  disease,  to  which  it  is  most  liable,  and  which 
is  supposed  to  be  an  effect  of  too  great  humidity   (11) 

Kye  is  not  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  insects  ;  but 
suffers  less  from  them  than  either  wheat  or  barley. 
Whenever  the  straw  of  winter  rye  becomes  yellow, 
shining  „nd  flinty,  and  circulates  no  more  juices,  na- 
ture makes  the  signal  for  harvest,  and  no  time  should 
b  -  lost  in  obeying  it.  "  Cut  two  days  too  soon,  rather 
than  one  day  too  late,"  was  among  the  precepts  of 
Oato  ;  wnich,  if  adopted  here,  would  save  much  grain 
—terminate  the  harvest  a'ooui  the  tenth  of  July,  and 
give  abundant  tune  to  turn  down  the  stubble,  and  sow 
the  crop  next  in  succession. 

Ill    Turnips.  ^    -~~J' 

These  are  said  to  be  natives  of  the  sea  coast  of  the 
north  ot  Europe,  where  they  are  found  growing  spon- 
taneously. There  are  of  them  eignt  species,  and  many 
varieties ;  but  as  they  have  the  same  character  anil 
uses,  and  require  nearly  the  same  treatment,  we  shall 
only  speak  of  the  -white  turnip  and  ihe  yellow. 

Two  methods  of  cultivation  have  been  pursued,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan,  either  of  turning  them  down  as 
manure,  or-of  consuming  them  on  the  field,  or  in  the 
stable,  by  si.eep  or  cattle.     In  the  first  case,   the  har- 

n  is  'ioed  instead  of  the  plough  ;  and  even  upon  light 
porpous  soil,  is  a  pretty  good  substitute.  The  seed  is 
sown  after  the  harrow,  and,  but  too  frequently,  left  to 
itS  own  protection.  In  the  other  case  the  plough  is  first 
used,  and  .tier  it  the  harrow  ;  a  method  much  to  be 
|j.i  lerred.  as  the  difference  of  crops  will  more  than 
p  13  th«  difference  of  labor,  the  only  advantage  claimed 
by  tnose  who  advocate  and  adopt  the  first  method 

Our  own  practice  is  to  plough  in  the  stubble,  liar 
row  the  ground  lightly  and  sow  the  turnip  seed,  in 
the  quantity  of  two  pounds  to  the  acre.  This  allows 
something  for  insects  and  something  for  waste.  When 
tlie  plans  are  generally  above  ground,  give  them  a 
ngli  covering  of  ashes,  which,  by  quickening  the 
growth  of  the  plants  and  leaching  on  then-  leaves  at 
the  same  time,  belter  protects  them  against  the  fly 
than  my  other  means  practicable  on  a  large  scale, 
Wiih  '■  loch  we  are  acquainted.  (,12)   When  ihe  plants 


(9)  Without  rye,  a  great  part  of  Russia  would  be 
uninhabitable.  What  we  have  seen  of  Archangel  or 
Russian  rye.  is  a  miserable  specimen — black  and  light. 

(10)  Spnng  rye,  sown  in  the  fail,  will  give  a  tolera- 
ble crop;  winter  rye  sown  in  lie  spring,  a  very  bad 
one  :  which  shows,  that  the  nature  of  the  plant  re- 
quires a  slow,  rather  than  a  quick  vegetation. 

(11)  bee  Tess.er  on  the  dis    is  s  'if  plants. 

(12)  On  a  ..mall  scale,  wati  ,  in  •  hich  r  ,..  , 
have  been  boiLd,  is  believed  to  be  very  useful  m  pro- 
tecting  cabbage ,  turnips  and  othei  plains,  from  the 
at  arks  •■  ihe  fl\ .  We  are  in  a  course  of  experimi  n'  . 
w .,  c  «  ni  determine  how  far  this  remedy  may  be  reli- 
ed upon. 


attain  the  height  of  four  inches,  we  set  the  horse  hoe 
to  work;  running  a  furrow  the  whole  length,  or 
breadth  of  the  field,  and  returning  with  another,  aj 
the  distance  of  three  feet  from  the  former,  and  so 
continuing  the  work,  till  the  whole  is  laid  ofl  into 
beds  of  that  width.  Whit  we  lose  by  this  method, 
is  only  the  seed  buried  by  the  horse  hoe  ;  what  we 
gain,  is  the  manure  created  by  the  joung  plants, 
ploughed  in  between  the  beds,  and  the  a  .vantage  of 
being  able  to  weed  and  work  those  left  standing  fop 
the  crop.  This  part  of  the  labor,  which  immediately 
tollows  the  horse  hoeing,  is  expeditiously  performed 
by  two  men,  travelling  in  the  furrows,  one  on  each 
side  of  a  bed,  and  employing  themselves  in  thinning 
and  hand  hoeing  the  surplus  plants.  These  opera- 
tions, of  ploughing  and  weeding,  may  be  performed  a 
second,  and  even  a  third  time,  with  advantage. 

If  we  determine  to  plough  hi  the  crop  as  manure, 
we  should  do  it  while  the  ground  retains  a  tempera- 
ture favorable  to  the  decomposition  of  the  plants,  and 
before  the  frost  has  diminished  their  volume,  or  alter- 
ed their  juices.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  decide  on 
feeding  off  the  crop  on  the  ground,  it  is  but  necessary 
to  turn  in  your  sheep  upon  it,  under  such  restrictions 
as  will  limit  their  range,  and  prevent  wasle  ;  and,  in- 
deed, that  nothing  should  be  lost,  hogs  should  be 
made  to  follow  the  sheep.  If,  however,  feeding  in  the 
stables  be  thought  more  advisable,  (and  it  certainly 
octter  economises  both  food  and  manure)  the  turnips 
should  be  drawn,  toppod  and  stacked  ;  interposing 
between  each  layer  of  them,  one  of  coarse  hay  or  other 
oarn  rubbish,  and  capping  the  whole  with  a  few  bun- 
dles of  clean  long  straw.  Though  less  nutritive  than 
either  potatoes,  carrots  or  cabbages,  the  turnip  is 
found  to  be  particularly  useful  to  stall  feed  cattle, 
correcting,  by  its  aqueous  qualities,  the  heating  effects 
of  corn,  oats  or  rye  meal. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  yellow  turnip,  (or  ruta 
baga)  is  but  beginning.  Mr  Cobbett's  experiments 
have  however,  been  very  successful,  and  tend  much 
to  recommend  the  plant,  in  preference  to  the  white  or 
common  species.  That,  of  the  two,  it  is  the  more 
compact,  the  heavier,  the  more  nutritious,  the  less  apt 
to  become  stringy  and  the  more  easily  preserved,  are 
facts  not  to  be  contested.  In  both  France  and  En- 
gland, it  is  rising  in  reputation,  and  perhaps  wants 
only  time  to  get  into  general  use  here.  To  this  arti 
cle  we  will  but  add  an  extract  from  the  work  of  M. 
D'Edelcrantz,  (of  Sweden)  on  the  ruta  baga. 

"  Its  root  is  milder  and  more  saccharine  than  tha 
the  other  species,  particularly  when  boiled.  Its  flesh 
is  harder  and  more  consistent ;  which  better  enables 
it  to  withstand  frosts,  and  to  keep  from  one  year  to 
another.  lis  leaves  extend  horizontally,  and  mav  be 
stripped  off  from  time  to  time,  as  wanted  for  forage, 
ithout  injuring  the  product  of  the  root ;  which  (in 
good  soil)  gives,  on  the  acre  of  Sweden,  j50  quintals, 
and,  in  even  poor  soil,,  a  good  crop.  We  sow  half  a 
pound  of  seed,  about  ihe  beginning  or  middle  of  May, 
which  will  give  plants  enough  to  fill  an  acre.  Trans- 
planting is  performed  about  the  last  of  June  or  first 
of  July  To  set  out  and  water  5  or  600  feet  in  a  dav, 
is  the  task  of  one  man,  or  of  two  women.  One  or  two 
hoeings  augment  the  product  much  The  harvest  is 
made  about  the  first  of  November,  and  the  turnips  are 
covered  in  ditches,  or  in  dry  caves  or  cellars,  for 
winter  use." 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLKiENCEK. 

On  the  Grape  Vine,  with  its  wines,  brandies 

salt,  and  dried  fruits. 

No.  V. 

The  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  European  Spain  and 
Portugal  freely  produces  the  vine,  and  makes  abun- 
dance of  wines,  brandies,  and  the  dried  raisiu.  Tnose 
two  kingloms,  extending  from  36  degrees  north  lati- 
tude n  arly  to  41,  and  giving  us  the  Xeret  or  Sherry, 
Pahazeta;  St.  I. near,  lien  carlo,  Malaga,  or  dry  ami 
sweet  mountain  and  Catalonia  wines,  from  Spain; 
n. I  the  Lisbon,  Oarcavella,  and  Port  wines,  from 
Portugal,  demand  our  carefi  I  exa  i  ination.  Our  conti 
i.ent.  from  35  '27,  when  oleared  and  drained,  will 
doubtless  give  us  all  these  wines. 
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The  fallowing  copy  of  an  original  letter,  from  an 
observing  ami  intelligent  young  American  traveller, 
vt  ill  present  us  with  an  interesting  opening  of  the 
subject  of  Spanish  wines.  It  is  not  the  worse  for  be- 
ing'more  than  fifteen  years  old,  as  authorities  should 
exhibit  various  times  and  places,  in  an  inquiry  which 
proceeds  in  the  form  of  an  induction  of  particulars 
The  writer  mentions  those  v  me  countries  of  F.uropc 
from  which  the  North  American  Cohaui'a  probably 
obtained  it-  y  nes,  grapes,  vinedressers,  distillers  oi 
brand)  ;  and  the  dryers  of  its  raisins. 


may 


be  used,  where  land  is 


Cadis,  24*A  Miti-ch  1804. 
Knowing  that    any  information  respecting    the    cul- 
ture of  the  vine  will  he  ace  ptable  to  you,  I  find  sat- 
isfaction  in    communicating  what  Utile    1  have  been 
able  to  collect  here. 

In  the  vineyards  of  this  country  are  cultivated    se- 
ver;.! sorts  of  grapes,  such  as  are  called  Palomino,   Pc  ■ 
tiro  Xime  •--.,  PerrmioCumcaro  Bejeregv  Mantero,  M 
l:;lh,  Micante,   JUoscntel  merudo,*    Muscatel   gordo.f 
and  several  other  kinds,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
particularize.     The  culture  of  them  all  are  thejsanu, 
and   as  follows  :— During    the    summer   months,  the 
land   on  which  you  intend  to   plant  the  vines  is   dug, 
by  some  three-quarters,  by  others  one  yard,  and  by  a 
few  five-quarters.    In  the  month  of  January  the  plants 
are  put  in  the  ground  in  two   ways,  either  by  making 
a  hole   with  an  iron  bar,  or,  with  a  spade, or  any   like 
instrument.     When  the  plant  is  put   into  the  ground, 
care  must  be  taken  in  filling  up  the  hole  to  tread   the 
earth  well  about    it.     The  plants    that  are   used  are 
toting  branches  of  the  foregoing   year,  which  are  ta- 
ken   oil' the  old  vines  at    the  time  of  pruning;    winch 
is  the  space  between  gathering  the  grape,  and  the  time 
they  are  likely  to  shoot.     The  year  after  the  vine    is 
planted  you  cut  the  stalk  to  a  certain  height,  which  ge- 
nerally is  done  so  that  only  five  or  six  buds  remain  on 
the  stalk  above  ground.     You  thus  leave  the  plant  un 
til  it  shoots,  and  after  these  are  secured  from  frosts, 
and  ot'her  accidents,  which  can  destroy  some  of  them, 
you  cut  off  ail  the  shoots  excepting  the  highest,  and 
when    the  time  of   pruning  comes  you    prune  these 
shoots,  leaving  each  of  them  only  one   bud,  and  then 
take   your  choice  of  the  two   original  buds  that  have 
shot    the  year  before,  for  your  vine   to  form  a   head 
If  the  highest  is  the  best,  you   cut    off  the  whole  se- 
cond;   or  if  it  is  the  lowest  you   prefer,  cut   off  the 
highest — and    by    that   means  leave   only    one.     You 
must  every   year  prune  your  vine,  and  for  a    certain 
number  of  years,  until  you  see  it  has  grown  strongan:. 
healthy,  you  cut   off  the  new  branches,  each  only  one 
bud  from  the  stalk  ;  and  if  any  of  these  branches  have 
shot  out  of  the  way,  so  as  to  be  liteely  to  spoil  the  head 
of  vour  vine,  bv  having  shot  lower,  or  arc  very  weak, 
you  cut  them  off;  or    if  two    together,  you   lop   oil 
ihe  feeblest  that  the  other  may  gain  more  strength 
When  your  vine  is  eight'oa  ter    years   old,  and  the 
stalk  is  stout  and  strong,  every  year,  when  pruning, 
you  leave  one  of  the  best  shoots  of  the  foregoing  year, 
"with    about   four  or  five    buds;    as    the   vigor   and 
substance  of   these  mature  stalks   are  better  able  to 
nourish  these    members  than  these  of  a    less  ripened 
age.     The  same  sort  of  vine  gives    richer  or  poorer 
wine,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land  in  which  it 
is  planted.   Wheatland  is  net  gead  fijr  thefw'ne.     The 
best  is  a  white  chalky  or  clay  land  ;  such  as  when  it  is 
first  dug  comes  out  in  large  pieces,  and  his  almost  the 
consistence  of  soft  stones      The  next  is  red  clay,  and 
the  last  and  worst.Ms  the  sandy.    After  you  prune  you 
must  dig  the  vineyard,  leaving  a  large  square  hole  to 
each  vine,  that  it'mav  keep  the  rain.     ThiJ  is  done  in 
Spain,  on    account  of   its    being  more    generally  dry 
than  vet.     But  if  it  lies  on  a  low  piece  of  ground,  you 
then    digit,  raising   the    earth  in    rows  between    tl 
vines,  parallel  to  one  another  that  the  rain  may  ru 
before  the  vine  shoots.     Again  you  dig  the  groun.l  and 
leave  it  even,  when  the  new  shoots  are  strong  enough 
to  bear  going  through  the  vine  ground  without  tear- 
ing them  off,  you  give  it  another  digging,  but  shallow  ; 
and  when  the  grape  is  near  ripening,  you  give  it  ano- 
ther very  slight  digging,     (to  save  labor,  the  plough, 

•  Small. 
\  Large. 


harrow,  an. I  horse  lioe, 
abundant.) 

When  vour  vine  shoots,  you  takeoff  the  hud  shoots, 
as  before  "directed  All  young  plants  must  have  sticks 
to  them,  to  hinder  them  from  growing  crooked.  The 
long  branches  left  on  the  vine  must  after  it  has  grapes, 
be  raised  from  the  ground,  and  supported  with  sticks, 
in  order  both  to  be  able  to  dig  the  ground,  and  to  pre- 
vent  the  grapes  from  rotting,  from  the  moisture  there- 
of. Vines  very  often  -shoot  from- the  very  root.  These 
shoots  must  be:  carefully  taken  away,  that  a  young  vine 
should  not  root  too  near  the  surface,  which  would  ex- 
pose it  to  be  parched  up  with  the  solar  rays  and  to 
have  the  roots  of  it  cut  v  hen  dug.  Care  must  be  ta- 
ken every  year,  when  the  hole  is  made  about  them,  to 
shave  off  all  the  young  roots,  it  may  have.  AYhcn  any 
f  the  vmes  decay,  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  branch 
of  the  next  to  it,  which  is  done  by  having  this  with 
two  branches,  digging  a  trench  three  quarters  of  a  var, 
or  a  yard  deep,  from  one  to  another,  then  burying  the 
wo  branches,  carrying  one  to  the  place  of  the  decayed, 


vine  and  leaving  the  other  in  the  place  of  the  one  buried 
These  are  treated  in  every  respect  as  young  vines.  It 
never  will  answer  to  set  a  new  plant  amongst  old 
vines,  for  it  cannot  thrive.  The  vines  are  set  in  re- 
gular rows,  similar  to  our  corn  fields  ;.t  the  distance 
of  one  yard  ;.nd  three  quarters  apart. 

1  will"  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on   the  process  of 
the  jut  ce  of  I  h  e  grape 

The  best  grapes  for  making  wme  are  Pelomino,  Pe- 
dro. Ximenoimi  Parruih, ,-  The  two  first  are  generally 
mixed  together  to  be  pressed,  but  they  will  do  sepa- 
rately. The  first  will  then  make  a  very  dry  u-uie,  and 
the  second  a  sweet,  wine  called  *  Paharete  '  The  Per 
mno  is  always  pressed  alone,  because  it  ripens  after  the 
others  arc  gathered.  (Triis  grape  will  probably  suit 
the  most  southern  states  of-  North  America.)  It 
makes  a  very  dry  wine,  and  of  a  good  quality.  Mam 
people  dislike  its  culture,  on  account  of  its  ripening 
so  late  ;  which  makes  the  vintage  liable  to  be  spoiled 
by  rains.  However  if  the  rain  does  not  fall  very  abun 
dant  ly,  it  rather  does  good  than  harm.  (May  not  ir- 
rigation suit  the  vine  i)  At  the  time  of  pressing,  some 
chalk  is  thrown  over  the  grapes,  But  this  is  done 
more  with  a  view  to  give  them  a  kind  of  consistence, 
that  they  may  adhere  better  together  when  pressed, 
than  from  any  idea  of  improving  the  wine.  Yet  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  does  not  in  some  degree,  tend  to  give 
the  w.ne  that  dryness,  which  is  so  much  a. inured. 

In  wine  of  young  vines]you  put  about  l-i5th  of  boiled 
juice  of  grape,  which  has  been  reduced  to  one-fourth 
its  primitive  quantity,  and  is  quite  black,  thick,  and 
sweet,  (resembling  "molasses)  in  order  to  give  it  the 
strength  and  richness  it  requires.  If  you  choose,  or 
should  perceive  in  your  wines  after  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation is>  over  and  the  ebullition  has  ceased,  any  weak- 
ness, you  then  apply  to  them  about  one-thirteenth  part 
of  oil-proof  brandy.  Thus  you  will  give  them  a  bo- 
dy, make  them  full  the  sooner,  and  preserve  them 
from  the  power  of  the  warm  weather. 

In  addition  to  all  this  I  must  add,  that  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  keep  a  constant  watch  over  them,  '.nd 
assist  them  with  more  brandy  if  you  see  that  the) 
stand  in  need  thereof. 


Port  Claiborne,  Alabama,  in  latitude  31  jo,  long.  87 
55,  YV.  March  4. 

Charleston,  S.  Carolina,  do.  32    44,  do.  83  i%  id.  6 
to  12- 

Valencia,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast   of  Spain,  do. 
39  18,  do.  0  5  min.  id.  19. 

Richmond,   Virginia,  do.  37  10,  do.  77  50,  id.    23d 
to  April  6. 

Lexington,  Kentucky,  do.  38  06,  do.  85  08,   April  6 
to  16. 

Baltimore;   Maryland,  do.  39  21,  do.  77  48,  id.  9. 
It  will  he  seen  that  the  elevation   by  the  westing 
and    northing  of  Lexington,    hi    Kentucky,    compar- 
ed   with   fort    Claiborne,  Alabama    and    Richmond, 
Va.    do   not   present  very  serious  differences,  by  the 
delicate  test  of  the  peach  tree.      Out  this   test  of  the 
state  of  the  climate  in  various  places,  by  means  of  the 
time  ojfo-zvcringoi'lvees,  common  to  all  our  latitudes,  is 
not  good.     The  peach  grows  in  Vermont  and  Maine, 
and  in  Canada.     It  put  forth  its  blossoms  in  the  town 
of -Montreal,  latitude  45  35,  on  the  i8th  May.     The 
inferiority  of  the  fruit  in  Canada,  compared  with  those 
of  our   Southern    states,  though  not  to   be  doubted, 
could  not  be  reduced  to  a  scale  of  degrees.     A  better 
test  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  actual  flourishing  of  vege- 
table productions  within  certain  limits  of  our  country. 
The  sugar  cane  begins  to  appear,  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition,  in  our  countries  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
prevails  for  a  number  of  miles  north  of  the  Gulf;   hut 
its  v.t.,l  warmth  yields  to  a  cooler   climate.      So  the 
cotton  plant  is  productive  on  the  Gulf,  and  for  a  very 
considerable  distance  northward,  gradually  falling  off, 
in  the  certainty  and  in  the  quantity  of  the  crop,  till  it 
ceases  to  deserve   any    attention  in  the  middle  coun- 
ties of  the  Chesapeake  country.     The   sweet  orange, 
which   grows   in    the  parallels   of   latitude   of    New 
Orleans  and  St.  Augustine,  affords  the  narrowest  and 
strongest  demarcation  of  a  climaterial  line  of  any  at 
our  productions.     Since   it   flourishes  at  Lisbon,  and 
the  vine  grows  there,  and  throughout  several  degrees 
of   latitude  in  Portugal   and   Spain,  south  of  Lisbon, 
there  can' be  no  doubt  that,  with  a  proper  quality  and 
form  of   soil,  the  grape  vine  will  give  abundant  crops 
in  all  the  country  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
most  southern  extent  of  our  open   Louisiana  claim,  or 
our  proposed  substitute  under  the  Florida  treaty. 
.   Recommencing  at  this  orange  line   of  New  Orleans 
and  St.  Augustine,  and  proceeding  north  on  our  con- 
tinent  as   many  degrees  (being  eleven)  as   from  the 
parallel  of  Ivsbon  to  that  of  the  north  part  of  Cham- 
pagne, in   France,  where  the  wines   of  that   country 
re   good  and  -  plentiful,    we  find    the  vine  region    of 
our  country'beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the   llio  Bravo 
lei  Norte,  and  extending  through  the  parallel  of  New 
Orleans,  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  41st  degree  ;   sup- 
posing our  country   to  be  as  much  cleared  of  forests, 
and  as  well  drained  in  its  swamps,  marshes,  and  river 
bottoms,   as   Spain,    Portugal,  and    France.      In   the 
present  state  of  the  country  we    may  deduct  two  or 
three  of  those  degrees,  and  confine  ourselves   by    the 
imitation  of  the  tried  and  successful  vineyards  of  Vevay 
and  Harmony  in  Indiana. 

Ji  Friend  to  the  National  Industry. 
Philadelphia,  J\  or.  8,  1819. 


The  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  grapes,  (the 
street,  or  highly  saccharine,  with  those  not  sweet,) 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  letter,  is  worthy  of  consi- 
deration The  proportions  may  require  experience 
and  judgment.  The  evaporation  of  the  watery 
parts  of  the  fresh  juice,  by  the  application 
of  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  before  fermenta 
(ion,  is  also  well  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  course  of 
In.  and  studious  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  the  fine 
dy  of  the  best  wine  of  Xeres,  Sherry,  famous 
since  the  days  of  Falstaff,  this  nvide  of  preparing 
that Spanish'Andalusian  wine,  has  betn  brought  into 
view,  from  various  authorities.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fact. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  comparative 
forwardness  of  the  spring,  in  different  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted states,  published  in  1818,  and  from  anote  there- 
on, respecting  Spain,  by  Doctor  Jacob  Bigelnw.  of 
Harvard  University,  that  the  peach  tree  fAmygda- 
tus  Persica  )  blossomed  at 


Occasional  Extracts, 

FROM    LETTERS    TO    THE    EDITOR. 

Lexington,  Va.   Nov.  99,  1819. 
Mr.  Skinner, — 1   have  read  with   attention 
ami  instruction,  the  very  clear  and  satisfactory 

nfonnation  given  by  Svlvanus  and  Mr.  Hillen, 
on  cider  making,  in  reply  to  my  enquiries  on 
that  suhject :  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity,  to  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  those  gentlemen,  for  their  valua- 
ble communications  ;  wliich,  I  make  no  doubt, 
will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  public  as  well 
as  by  myself.  I  possess  but  a  very  limited 
stock  of  agricultural  knowledge,  and  their 
kindness,  together  with  your  polite  attention 

to  every  interesting  inquiry,  encourages  me  to 
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seek  for  further  informatinu  through  the  co- 
lumns of  your  very  valuable  paper  ;  and,  that 
my  views  may  be  more  distinctly  understood, 
it  may  he  necessary  to  inform  you  that  my  ro- 
tation of  crops  has  heen  precisely  the  same,  a* 
that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lee  in  the  15th  No.  of 
the  Farmer,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last 
years.  Having  found  a  large  corn  crop  and  the 
clover  harvest  to  interfere,  more  than  was  con 
sistent  with  the  necessary  attention  to  both,  I 
substituted  oats  in  parts,  as  a  fallow  crop,  (for 
the  want  ofa  better.)  I  never  esteemed  it  very 
highly,  and,  in  the  late  dry  seasons,  I  found  it  tii 
be  the  only  crop  that  did  not  compensate  me 
for  the  labour  bestowed  on  it. 

Now,  Sir,  my  object  is  to  he  informed  whe- 
ther any,  and  ii  any,  what  fallow  crop  (corn 
excepted.)  can  be  introduced  in  the  middle 
states  as  a  profitable  substitute  for  oats,  with  a 
description  of  t lie  best  mode  of  cultivating  it  ; 
and  ol  the  soil  and  situation  best  adapted  to  it.-, 
growth?  It  is  of  importance  that  it  should 
come  to  maturity  early  in  September,  that  time 
may  be  afforded  to  seed  (he  ground  with  winter 
grain,  before  the  time  for  cutting  corn,  (which  I 
shall  notice  hereafter)  and  how  it  is  to  be  taken 
off  the  ground  ;  If  to  be  cut  with  the  scythe,  1 
would  consider  it  to  be  more  desirable  on  that 
account. 

1  have  observed  that  the  Heligoland  bean 
stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  South  Carolina,  Lot  no  instruc- 
tion is  given  for  its  cultivation,  nor  is  it  proba- 
ble that  at  present  a  sufficiency  of  seed  could  be 
obtained  in  this  country. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Kuta  ISaga  is  not  suited 
to  my  purpose  :  but  as  it  may  in  other  respects 
be  very  valuable,  I  wish  to  know  how  far  it  is 
deserving  of  the  high  encomiums  bestowed  on 
it  by  Mr.  Cohhett,  and  whether  or  not  it  would 
succeed  as  well  on  strong  new  land,  as  on  old 
manured  ground  r  Many  of  your  correspon- 
dents have  had  one  year's  experience,  and 
could  give  all  the  necessary  information. 

I  will  now  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
advantages  of  cutting  up  corn,  and  as  my  prac- 
tice dirl'j is  in  some  measure  from  that  advocat- 
ed by  gentlemen,  whose  opinions  are  entitled 
to  great  respect,  it  is  with  diffidence  that  I 
touch  upon  the  subject.  I  will,  however,  offer 
my  sentiments  (founded  on  my  own  experience) 
and  they  may  be  taken  for  what  they  ate  worth. 
1  am  an  advocate  for  it  in  any  way,  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  old  slovenly  habit  of  seeding 
among. the  corn,  as  nothing  short  of  cutting  it 
op  will  enable  the  fanner  to  sped  in  a  manner 
that  will  justify  the  expectation  of  a  good 
crop,  nor  enable  him  to  leave  the  land  smooth 
and  in  good  order,  for  clover  seed  and  the 
scythe  j  l.ut  am  induced  to  believe,  that  the 
mode  <>f  cutting  ought  to  he  adapted  to  the  uses 
lor  which  the  corn  is  intended. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  practice  of  cutting 
corn  with  the  tops  and  blades  on  it  originated* 
with  the  feeders  of  stuck.  It  is  given  in  that 
*tute  to  their  cattle,  their  sheep  and  ho;;s  are 
then  brought  in  succession,  to  collect  what  is 
scattered  by  the  cattle,  and  would  otherwise  be 
lost,  and  1  have  no  reason  to  doubt  iha:  this 
practice  is  well  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  introduced. 

I  nude  the  experiment  in  this  way,  about  the 


20th  of  September  ISM,  with  a  crop  that  was 
intended  for  other  purposes.  It  was  heavy  and 
inconvenient  to  handle,  a  great  number  of  the 
stacks  were  blown  down  in  windy  weather. 
They  were  necessarily  taken  down  to  husk  the 
corn,  then  to  he  set  up  again.  The  corn  lav 
all  over  the  field,  and  it  wr.s  Frequently  neces- 
sary in  the  winter  to  bawl  the  stalks,  when  the 
ground  was  soft,  and  the  operation  injurious  to 
the  small  grain.  These  considerations  induced 
hip  to  adopt  a  different  practice,  which  I  havi 
since  pursued,  and  expect  to  continue.  I  would 
not  in  any  case  stack  the  corn  in  the  field  ;  it 
produces  inconvenience  in  seeding,  and  in  the 
experiments  that  I  made,  the  grain  on  which 
the  stacks  stood  perished;  I  would  lecnmmeml 
cutting  the  tops  at  the  usual  time,  which  rarely 
interferes  with  any  other  business  ;  if  the  sea 
son  was  good  for  clover  I  would  leave  the  blades, 
otherwise  I  would  take  them  off.  In  general  I 
commence  cutting  from  the  20th  Sept.  to  the  1st 
Oct.  according  to  the  season,  and  bawl  it  imme- 
diately to  the  barn-yard,  where  it  is  set  up  in 
■  c"s,  (about  IS  in'ches.thick  on  each  side) 
againw  fuiks  and  poles  ofa  suitable  height. 
Two  wagons,  one  set  of  horses  and  six  hands, 
or  in  that  ratio,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best 
distribution  of  force  ;  one  of  the  hands  to  stack, 
one  to  unload,  a;:J  three  to  cut  and  assist  the 
wagoner  in  loading. 

Many  fanners  cut  their  corn  with  hoes,  which 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  collect.  The  better 
course  is  to  use  knives,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
butcher's  cleaver.  They  may  be  made  of  old 
straw  knives,  the  blade  about  ten,  and  the 
shank  and  handle  fifteen  inches  long.  Each 
hand  ought  to  cut  two  rows,  and  two  hands 
should  throw  their  corn  together  ;  this  will 
bring  the  product  of  eight  hills  into  each  parcel, 
in  which  state  it  is  very  easily  collected.  1 
freely  admit  that  the  other  mode  has,  in  one 
respect,  the  advantage  of  mine,  in  admitting 
of  earlier  cutting,  as  when  stacked  in  the  field 
with  the  tops  on,  it  will  cure  more  speedily  : 
but  when  1  used  corn  exclusively  as  a  fallow 
crop,  my  seeding  was  done  in  time  to  produce 
good  crops  of  wheat.  I  would,  however,  pre- 
fer something  else  in  part,  as  will  appear  from 
some  ot  the  preceding  inquiries. 

That  I  may  not  lead  others  into  error,  I  will 
observe  that  my  land  is  a  light  loam,  with  a 
moderate  proportion  of  sand,  and  the  crops 
come  tally  to  maturity.  Those  w  bo  have  coir, 
heavy  lands  would  do  well  to  n...ke  their  expi- 
uients  on  a  limited  scale. 

1  have  seen  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  (1 
think  in  the  course  of  last  winter.)  an  account 
of  a  very  early  and  productive  hind  of  corn, 
raised  either  in  Vermont  or  Massachusetts, 
which  was  very  much  sought  for.  if  seed  ol 
this  kino  could  be  obtained,  I  would  desire  no 
better  fallow  crop,  as  the  only  objection  to 
cutting  up  would  be  removed.  SIDNEY. 


OjV  ILilSLVO  OMO.V  SEED. 

Mr.  Skis>er, — In  culm  ting  onions  much 
depends  on  the  seed,  blaster  seed  will  not 
vegetate,  and  the  plants  from  old  seed  are  not 
as  vigorous  as  from  the  new. 

In  the  fall  select  fro-o  your  onions  the  longest 
and  handsomest,  and  those  which  are  perlectly 
ripe  ;  let  them  be  put  into  the  cellar  and  kepi 


from  the  frost.  In  the  spring  select  a  piece  of 
rich  ground,  and  after  it  is  thoroughly  manured, 
well  ploughed  and  harrowed — digtrenches  about 
three  feet  from  each  other,  and  three  inches 
deep — set  your  onions  in  them,  about  two  in- 
ches apart,  and  cover  them  with  earth.  'Ihev 
should  be  hoed  frequently  and  wed  carefully. 
In  order  to  render  them  vigorous,  and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  storms,  they  should  be  hilled 
nearly  as  high  as  the  swelled  part  of  the  seed 
'talk,  which  stalk  should  not  in  any  way  be  in- 
jured. The  seed  should  he  gathered,  when  it 
begins  to  shell  out,  and  it  can  be  easily  ascer- 
tained whether  it  will  vegetate  hy  soaking  it  in 
water.     It  should  be  carefully  kept  from  mice. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Sir, — Observing  in  your  last  number  among 
the  answers  given  to  a  former  enquiry,  respect- 
ing mills  to  break  the  giain  and  cob  of  corn  to. 
!>ether  for  feeding  creatures,  that  some  of  the 
writers  mention  the  same  machinery  will  serve 
admirably  to  prepare  plaster  of  Paris.  1  beg 
leave  to  remind  your  readers  of  an  observation 
of  Judge  Peters  in  bis  pamphlet  on  the  use  of 
that'  article  published  20  years  ago;  that  hor- 
ses whose  feed  was  chopped  at  a  plaster  mili. 
bad  become  diseased  Jind  died,  as  supposed  from 
obstructions  occasioned  by  the  mixture  of  the 
powdered  gypsum  with  their  food.  It  was  n 
positively  pronounced  so,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
but  appeared  too  probable  for  him  to  omit  the 
caution,  or  not  repeat  it  again  on  this  occasion. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  respecting  the 
corncob,  that  when  burnt  it  will  he  found  to 
yield  a  product  of  almost  pure  pot  ash.  The 
use  to  be  made  of  this  is  left  to  otncis.       .1.  M. 

Baitimtire,  December  14,  1£|P. 
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BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,   DECEMBER   17,    ISl'J. 

Many  communications  are  lying  over,  wait- 
ing their  turn  for  insertion  ;  amongst  them 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  No.  2. 

The  Editor  has  been  exceedingly  mortified  at 
finding  that  in  some  instances,  bills  have  been 
sent  to  persons  who  had  already  paid. — In  se- 
veral cases  gentlemen  have  been  kind  enough 
to  receive  and  send  on  subscription  money  with- 
out particularly  designating  on  whose  account. 
We  trust,  however,  that  cur  subscribers  will 
consider  that  the  paper  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  tiie  Editor,  besides  Ins  being  wholly  inex- 
perienced, has  not  time  to  arrange  and  attend  to 
th„>  iUtai'.s  ol  the  establishment;  but  be  can  pro- 
mise that  ^\Qry  precaution  will  be  adopted  to 
cu;'C  all  irregularities  as  soon  as  pcssitfle. 

The  subject  of  the  advantages  of  substituting  cxeri 
he  horses,  to  agreater  extent  in  the  common  opera- 
tions ot  husbandry— will  be  pursued,  in  several  suc- 
ceeding numbers — until  it  shall  bate  been  presented 
in  all  its  various  bearings. 


Present  Prices  /  Country  Produce  :■;-.  tUs  J?a>-l~et. 
Actual   suUs  of  Wheat   on   the    4th  inst.-s-WiUTF, 
gl   «     Ki.n,  gl.">     Corn,  55  to  iScts.— K\e.  ■        ,     . 
its. —  A.  Arundle  Tobacco,  2  hogsheads,  sold  the  pre- 
sent week  for  fill  &  g8  jO — t'alvert  county  do.    11 

hds.  Sj.O  is  gr  30  No  sales  of  Virginia  "Tobacco 
lhe  present  week— North  Carolina  Staples,  same  as 
hist  report,  excepting- the  article  of  Tar,  which  may 
be  quotcJ  at  g-2  JO. 
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box 


qtl. 
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cask 
bush 
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BEEF,  IVorthern  mess    - 

No  1.      -        -        - 
No  2.  - 
Bacon,        - 

Butter,  Ferkin         -        -        - 
Coffee,  first  quality,     - 

second  do. 
Cotton,  -    ■   - 

Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  a  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 

No.  2,  - 

No.  3, 
Candles,  mould,       - 
dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers,  -        -        -        - 

Fish,  cod,  dry  - 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 
fine,       .    - 
middlings, 
rye,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough,      ... 
cleaned,        ■ 

Flax,        

Hides,  dryed,  ... 

Hogs  lard. 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti, 
PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime      2d     do. 
cargo      5d     do. 
Plaster,  ... 

ground     ... 
Rice,  - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof  gal 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple, 
Gin,  Holland, 
do. 

do.  N.  England 
Hum,  Jamaica,  - 

American,    1st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

Soap,  American,  white, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,        ... 
loaf,  -•.-'- 

lump.  - 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  -        - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do.  ... 

TEAS,  Bohea,  ... 

Souchong,       - 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
slrinner's,  - 
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1st  proof 
4th  proof 
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13  50 
16 
18 
33 
27 
27 
45 
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53 
80 
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50 

50 
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9 
1 
6 
5 
4 
4 

none 
do 
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12 
12 
25 
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1 
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14  a 

5 

1  75 
6 
2 

1  25 

75 

1  50 
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50 

SO 

1  20 


22 
19 
scarce 
15 
65 

retail 
12 

7  87 
'  7 
6 
5 
4  25 


20 
17 
15 
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50 
50 
75 
50 
18 
9 
19 
14  50 
25 
20 
70 
75 
12 


60 


6  50 

25| 

50] 
■  63 

75! 

75! 
1  25 


60 
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20 


15 

28 
a   25 


5  50 

7  50 

37 

75 

a  100 
a  150 
a   150 
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Ipsi  lalitia  voces  ail  siclera  jactaitt 

Intonsi  montes  ;  ipsa  jum  carimina  rapes, 

Ipsa  sonant  arbusta Vine.  Eel.  5.  v. 
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The  mountain-tops  unshorn,  the  rocks  rejoice  ; 
The   lowly  shrubs  partake  of  human  voice. 

DnTHE>f. 

THE  SEQUEL  OF  THE  STORV  OF  SHALUM 
AND  HILPA. 

The  letter  inserted  in  my  last  had  so  good  an  effect 
upon  llilpu,  thai  she  answered  it  in  less  than  a  twelve- 
month, after  the  following  manner. 

"  Hilpa,  Mistress  of  the    Vullies,  to  Shalum,  Master  of 
Mount  Tirzah. 

"  In  the  789th  year  of  the  creation. 

"  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O  Shalum  !  Thou 
praisest  Hilpa's  beauty,  but  art  thou  not  secretly 
enamored  with  the  verdure  of  her  meadows  ?  Art 
thou  not  more  affected  with  the  prospect  of  her  green 
vallies  than  thou  wouldst  be  with  the  sight  of  her 
person  r  The  lowings  of  my  herds,  and  the  blcat- 
ings  of  mv  flocks,  make  if  pleasant  echo  in(|Jiy  moun- 
tains, and'  sound  sweetly  in  thy  ears.  What  Ahough 
I  am  delighted  with  the  wavings  of  the  forests,  and 
those  breezes  of  perfumes  which  flow  from  the  top 
of  Tirzah  :  are  these  like  the  riches  of  the  valley  > 

"I  knew  thee,  O  Shalum  ;    thou  art  more  wise  and 
happy  than  any  of  the   sons  of  men.     Thy  dwellings 
arc  among  the  cedars  ;  thou  st  archest  out  the  diver- 
sity of  soils,    thou   understandest   the    influences    of 
the  stars,  and  markest  the  change   of  seasons.     Gai 
a  woman  appear  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  sucli  an  om 
Disquiet   me   not,    O   Shalum ;      let    me      lone,   th 
I  may  enjoy  those  goodly  possessions  which  are  falle 
to   my   lot.       Win   me    not    by    thy     nticng  words 
May   thy  trees  increase    and   .Ttulliply;    mayest  thou 
add  wood  to  wood,  and  shade  to  shade  ;  but  tempt  n 
Hilpa  to  destroy  thy  solitude,  and    make   thy    retire- 
m.  nt  populous  " 

The  Chinese  say,  that  a  little  time  afterwards  shi 
accepted  of  a  treat  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills  tt 
which  Shalum  had  invited  her.  This  treat  lasted  for 
two  years,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  Shalum  five  hun 
dred  antelopes,  two  tiiousand  ostr  ches,  and  a  thou- 
sand tuns  of  milk  .  but  what  most  of  all  n  commended 
it,  was  that  variety  of  delicious  fruits  and  pot-herbs, 
■n  which  no  person  then  living  could  any  way  equal 
shalum. 

He  treated  her  in  the  bower  which  he  had  planted 
.-•midst  the  wood  of  nightingales.  This  wood  was 
nade  up  of  such  fruit-trees  and  plants  as  ar  most 
agreeable  to  the  several  kinds  of  singing  birds  ;  id 
that  he  had  drawn  into  it  all  the  music  of  the  country , 
and  was  filled  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other 
with  the  most  agreeable  concert  in  sens  n. 

He  shewed  her  every  day  some  beautiful  and  sur 
prising  scene  in  this  new  region  of  woodlands  ;  ant: 
as  by  this  means  he  had  all  the  opportunities  he  could 
wish  for  of  opening  his  mind  to  her,  he  succeeded  so 
well,  that  upon  her  departure  she  made  hiin  a  kind  o: 
promise,  and  gave  him  her  word  to  return  him  a  po 
sitive  answer  in  less  than  fifty  years. 

She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own  people  in 
the  vallies,  when  she  received  new  overtures,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  most  splendid  visit  from  Mishpach. 
who  was  a  mighty  man  of  old,  and  had  built  a  great 
city,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name  Every 
house  was  made  for  at  least  a  thousand  years,  nay, 
there  were  some  that  were  leased  out  for  three  lives  j 
so  that  the  quantity  of  stone  and  timber  consumrd  in 
this  building  is  scarce  to  be  imagined  by  those  who 
live  in  the  present  age  of  the  world.  This  great  man 
entertained  her  with  the  voice  of  musical  instruments 
.vhich  had  been  lately  invented,  and  danced  before 
her  to  the  sound  of  the  timbrel.  He  also  presented 
her  with  several  domestic  untensils  wrought  in  bras- 
,nd  iron,  which  had  been  newly  found  out  for  the 
conveniency  of  life.  In  the  mean  time  Sha  urn  grew 
very  uneasy  with  himself,  and   was  sorely  displeased 


at  Hilpa  for  the  reception  which  she  had  given  to 
Mishpach,  insomuch  that  he  never  wrote  to  I  er  or 
spoke  of  her  during  a  whole  revolution  of  Saturn  ; 
but,  finding  that  this  intercourse  went  no  further  than 
a  visit,  he  again  renewed  li is  addresses  to  her  ;  who, 
during  his  long  silence,  is  said  very  often  to  have  cast 
a  wishing  eye  upon  Mount  Tirzah. 

Her  mind  continued  wavering  about  twenty  years 
longer  between  Shalum  and  Mishpach;  for  though 
her  inclinations  favored  the  former,  her  interest 
pleaded  very  powerfully  for  the  other.  While  her 
heart  was  in  this  unsettled  condition,  the  following 
accident  happened,  which  determined  her  choice.  A 
high  tower  of  wood  that  stood  in  the  city  of  Mish- 
pach having  caught  fire  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  in  a 
few  days  reduced  the  whole  town  to  ashes  Mish- 
pach resolved  to  rebuild  the  place,  whatever  it  should 
cost  him  :  and  having  already  destroyed  all  t!  e  tim- 
bei  of  the  country,  he  was  force.  1  to  have  recourse  to 
Shalum,  whose  forests  were  now  two  hundred  years 
oid.  He  purchased  these  woods  with  so  many  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep, and  with  such  a  vast  extent 
of  fields  and  pastures,  thaf  Shalum  was  now  grown 
more  wealthy  than  Mishpach  ;  and  therefore  appear- 
ed so  charming  in  the  eyes  of  Ziipah's  daughter, 
that  she  no  longer  refused  him  in  marriage.  On  the 
day  in  which  he  brought  her  up  into  the  mountains, 
he  raised  a  most  prodigious  pile  of  cedar,  and  of 
every  sweet-smelling  wood,  which  reached  above 
three  hundred  cubits  in  height  :  he  also  cast  into  the 
pile  bundles  of  myrrh  and  sheaves  of  spikenard,  en- 
riching it  with  every  spicy  shrub,  and  making  it  it 
with  the  gums  of  his  plantations  This  was  the 
burnt-offermg  which  Shalum  offered  in  the  day  of  his 
espousals  ;  the  smoke  of  it  ascended  up  to  heaven, 
and  filled  the  whole  country  with  incense  and  perfume. 


dj-  LAND  FOR  S  \LE.— John  Darby,  of  Mindenhall, 
Richmond  county.  Virginia — 500  acres  lying  within  8 
miles  of  the  Chesapeake  Hay — between  the  Rappahan- 
nock and  Piankatank,  and  within  a  mile  of  both— op- 
posite Low  Ground  Bay  on  one  side,  and  Gryme's 
ware  house  on  the  other — from  100  to  120  acres  clear - 
.  d  80  or  100  in  lofty  pine — the  balance,  0 00  acres  in 
virgin  growth  of  fine  oak  hickory  and  chesnut — a  bold 
sir.  am  of  water  passes  through  the  c<  ntre  of  the  land,, 
on  which  are  40  acres  of  rich  swamp  land,  which  has 
been  cultivated  in  timothy  and  corn,  more  11  eadow 
may  easily  be  made— the  buddings  sufficient  for  a 
sm. ill  family,  afine  spring  of  wa'er  near  the  dwelling, 
and  the  place  uncommonly  healthy. — The  wood  and 
timber  on  ilns  land,  may  be  easily  conveyed  to  market 
fi qm  f-ryme's  ware  house,  whence  it  may  be  taken  jn 
boats  drawing  20  feet  water.  -For  terms  and  a  view 
of  lie  land,  apply  to  Maj.  '!  hom  is  llealy,  residing  near 
or  to  the  own  r — Stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  or  ol  any  of  the  chartered  Banks  of  Virginia, 
Maryland  or  the  District- of  Columbia,  at  their  cur- 
rent value. 

(Tj*  The  price  of  the  land  is  gS  per  acre. 
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Treatise  on  Agriculture. 

SECTION  IX  —Continued. 

Of  the  plants  recommended  for  a  course  of  crops  (in  the 

preceding  section  J  and  their  culture. 


IV.    Of  Barley. 

It  is  probable  that  bread  was  first  made  from  this 
grain.  The  Jewish  scriptures  speak  only  uf  barley 
haves  ;  the  gladiators  among  the  Greeks  were  called 
barley  eaters  ;  and  Columella  says,  that  (like  our  In 
dian  corn  and  beans  in  the  southern  states)  barley  Was 
the  food  of  the  slaves.  Among1  the  Romans,  it  was 
first  employed  as  a  food  for  man,  and  afterwards  for 
cattle.  (14)  The  same  qualities  which  recommended 
it  then,  have  since  diffused  it  more  generally  than  any 
other  grain ;  it  is  found  to  be  better  adapted  to  differ- 
ent soils  and  climates;  less  subject  to  the  attacks  ol 
insects,  and  more  easily  preserved.  In  times  of  scarci- 
ty, it  is  a  good  substitute  for  wheat,  and  at  all  times 
yields  a  beverage,  under  the  names  of  beer,  ale  or  por- 
ter, equally  wholesome  and  invigorating.  It  is  besides, 
a  food,  on  which  cattle  do  well,  and  horses  arrive  at 
their  greatest  possible  perfection.  (15) 

The  species  of  this  grain  most  in  request,  are  two — 
Hordeum  Distichum  (two  row  barley)  and  Hordeum 
Celestae  (naked  barley.)  The  former  is  preferred  in 
England,  and  as  we  suppose  in  France,  as  M.  Parmen- 
tier  ascribes  to  it  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  other 
species,  and  much  more  productiveness.  (16) 

Of  the  latter  species,  the  nations  of  the  north,  who 
are  most  in  the  habit  of  using  barley  as  the  basis  of 
both  food  and  drink,  speak  highly.  (17)  But  amon,_ 
us,  who  cultivate  it  only  for  the  last  purpose,  this 
species  has  less  credit,  and  is  even  considered  the 
worst,  from  a  belief,  that  after  being  dried,  it  malts 
imperfectly  or  with  difficulty. 

Though  not  so  nice  in  relation  to  soil,  as  either 
wheat  or  rye,  still  barley  prefers  a  loose,  warm  and 
moist  (not  wet)  soil,  and  even  grows  remarkably  well 
in  sand,  (where  we  have  placed  it)  in  succession  to 
turnips,  either  ploughed  into  the  ground  or  consumed 
on  the  field. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  spring  crops  which 
are  first  sowed,  give  the  best  and  largest  products. 
The  moment,  therefore,  that  your  soil  is  sufficiently 
dry,  begin  ploughing  and  at  a  depth  not  less  than  six 
inches ;  because  the  roots  of  barley  enter  the  earth 
more  deeply  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  cereal  gra- 
mmar. If  the  soil  be  well  pulverised  (as  it  ought  to 
be  after  turnips)  a  second  ploughing  would  but  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  money:  (IS)  proceed,  therefore,  to 


sow  your  barley  broad  cast,  (19)  and  cover  it  with  a 
short  toothed  harrow  The  last  operation  will  be  to 
sow  and  roll  in  your  clover  seed,  destined  to  become 
the  next  crop  in  succession. 

V     Of  Clover. 

The  Frifolium  Agrarium  of  Linneus,  is  found  grow- 
ing spontaneously  in  many  places,  as  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  the  names  given  to  it— of  Dutch  clover, 
Spanish  clover,  clover  of  Piedmont,  clover  of  Norman- 
dy, &c.  &c.  (20)  It  is  about  two  centuries  since  it 
first  became  an  object  of  agricultural  attention  as/o 
rage,  while  its  ameliorating-  ejects  on  the  soil  (produc 
ed  by  its  peculiar  system  of  roots  and  leaves)  was  a 
discovery  of  modern  date.  It  is  now  generally  sown 
with  barley,  or  other  spring  grain  of  the  culmiferous 
kind,  and  rarely  by  itself.  The  advantages  proposed 
by  this  practice,  are  three  :  1st,  the  preparation  given 
to  the  sod  for  the  grain  crop,  which  is  exactly  that 
best  fitted  for  the  clover ;  2d,  the  protection  given  by 
the  barley  to  the  young  clover,  against  the  combined 
effects  of  heat  and  dryness  ;  and  3d,  the  improved 
condition  in  which  it  leaves  the  soil  for  subsequent 
culture.  In  this  practice,  however,  a  less  quantity  of 
barley  must  be  sown  than  usual,  because  without  ven- 
tilation, the  clover  plants  will  perish.  To  this  condi- 
tion two  others  must  be  added,  because  indispensible 
to  a  good  crop  ;  1st,  that  your  seed  be  good ;  and  2d, 
that  it  be  regularly  and  equally  sown.  The  tests  of 
good  seed  are,  its  comparative  size  and  weight,  (the 
largest  and  heaviest  being  always  the  best)  its  plump- 
ness, its  yellow  or  purple  color,  its  glossy  skin,  and 
lastly  its  cleanness,  or  separation  from  other  seeds  and 
from  dirt- 


(14)  This  use  grew  out  of  the  belief  of  its  nutritive 
and  invigorating  qualities. 

(15)  See  Burton  on  the  horse  of  Arabia.  Vol.  xxii 
p.  195. 

(16)  He  states  it  to  be  double  as  much. 

(17)  "Hordeum  celeste  Norvegis  gratissimum,  quo- 
niam  cerevisiam  generosam  praebet."  Mitterpacher. 
Elm.  rei.  rust    page  312- 

(181  The  Komans  had  two  maxims  on  the  subject 
of  expense,  which  it  would  be  wise  in  us  to  adopt : 
*'  those  profits  are  to  be  preferred,  which  cost  the 
least  ;"  and  again,  "  nothing  is  less  profitable,  than 
very  high  cultivation."  "Nihil  minus expedire,  quam 
agruan  optime  colere  " 


The  human  hand  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  machine 
employed  for  sowing  seeds.  The  difficulty,  however, 
of  scattering  them  equally  over  every  part  of  the  field,' 
soon  attracted  notice  and  engaged  mechanics  in  devis- 
ing something  which  should  better  answer  that  pur- 
pose. China  was  the  first  to  produce  any  thing  at  all 
commensurate  with  this  object ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
seventeenth  century  that  this,  or  some  similar  inven- 
tion, was  introduced  into  Europe  by  Lucatteo  (a  Spa- 
niard) who,  meeting  no  encouragement  at  home,  trans- 
mitted his  real  or  pretended  discovery  to  London. 
Here,  (as  has  been  conjectured)  it  served  as  a  model 
for  the  sowing  machines  of  M.  Tull,  and  from  1750  to 
1770,  the  mania  on  this  subject  was  at  its  height;  but 
from  that  period  to  the  present,  it  has  been  gradually 
subsiding,  and  the  hand  is  now  completely  and  gene- 
rally restored  to  its  original  functions. 

The  quantity  of  seed  to  be  given  to  the  acre  should, 
in  a  great  degree,  depend  on  the  soil ;  if  this  be  rich, 
ten  or  twelve  pounds  are  sufficient ;  and  if  poor,  dou- 
ble that  quantity  will  not  be  too  much.  The  practice 
of  mixing  the  seeds  of  timothy  and  rye  grass,  &c.  with 
that  of  clover,  is  a  bad  one  ;  because  these  grasses  nei- 
ther risen  or  ripen  at  the  same  time.  Another  practice 
equally  bad,  is  that  of  sowing  clover  seed  on  winter 
gram,  before  the  earth  has  acquired  a  temperature  fa- 
vorable to  vegetation,  and  when  there  cannot  be  a 
douht  hut  that  two  thirds  of  the  seed  will  perish. 

By  the  time  your  bailey,  or  other  covermg  crop,  is 
harvested,  your  clover  will  be  sufficiently  established 


(19)  Mr.  Young's  experiments  shew,  that  there  is 
something  in  the  constitution,  or  habits  of  this  grain, 
to  which  the  drill,  or  row  husbandry,  is  not  accom- 
modated. Even  isolated  grains,  wed  and  worlled,  did 
not  do  better  than  the  same  number  in  broad  cast. 


(20)  A  seed  of  Holland  clover,  of  the  same  volurr 
with  one   of  Nornundy  clover,  weighs  one   seventh 
mere.    See  Gdoert  on  Artificial  Meadows. 


to  hve  alone;  and,  if  not  pastured,  (21.)  to  brave  the 
ensuing  winter,  and  during  the  next  summer  to  repav 
your  labor  by  two  abundant  crops  of  grass  or  hay.  ' 
The  period  in  the  growth  of  clover,  at  which  it  is 
most  profitably  cut  and  used,  presents  a  question  much 
discussed  and  variously  answered ;  because  depending 
on  extraneous  and  local  circumstances,  (such  as  the 
state  and  proximity  of  markets,  &c.)  which  cannot 
tail  to  vary  the  results,  in  the  hands  of  different  per- 
sons,  and  even  of  the  same  person,  at  different  times 
and  at  different  places.  There  are,  however,  some 
general  remarks  which  belong  to  the  case,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  even  this  brief  view  of  the 
subject  i 

1st.  Clover  cut  before  it  flowers,  abounds  in  water 

—has  in  it  bnt  little  nutritive  matter,  and  is  even  apt 

to  produce  indigestions  in  the  cattle  fed  upon  it.  (22) 

2d.  The  stems  of  clover,  cut  after  seeding,  are  hard 

and  woody,  and  no  longer  hold  the  leaf;  and, 

3d.  All  plants  when  permitted  to  seed,  exhaust  the 
soil;  and  to  this  rule  clover  is  not  an  exception. 

From  premises  furnished  by  these  facts,  we  would 

conclude,  that  the  short  period  between  the  flowering 

and  seeding  of  clover,  is   that  in  which  its  use  would 

c  most  advantageous,  whether  regarded  as  a  forage 

r  as  an  ameliorating  crop. 

When   seed  is   the   principal  object  of  culture,  we 

cannot  do  better  than  to  adopt  the  practice  in  Holland 

—where  the  first  crop  is  cut  before  it  flowers,  and  the 

second  is  reserved  for  seed. 

The  largeness  of  the  stems,  the  number  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  aqueous  quality  of  both,  render  it  a 
difficult  business  to  make  clover  grass  into  hay  ;  and 
the  difficulty  is  not  a  little  increased,  by  the  brittle- 
ness  or  disposition  of  the  drving  grass  to  fall  into 
pieces  during  the  process  of  handling.  To  meet  this 
case,  two  supplementary  means  have  been  employed  ; 
which  enable  you  to  house  or  stack  clover  in  a  much 
greener,  or  less  dry  state,  than  would  otherwise  be 
safe.  The  one  is,  to  scatter  over  each  cart  load,  while 
stowing  away  for  keeping,  two  or  three  quarts  of  sea 
salt :  the  other,  to  interpose  between  two  layers  of 
clover,  one  of  clean  straw.  By  the  first  method,  the 
whole  mass  is  made  acceptable  to  cattle  ;  by  the  se- 
cond, the  quantum  of  nutritive  forage  is  increased— 
and  by  both  methods  the  clover  is  effectually  prevent, 
ed  from  heating. 

The  next  step,  in  our  system,  is  to  plough  in  the 
clover  stubble,  as  a  preparation  for  the  succeeding 
crop.  ° 

VI.   Of  Wheat. 

This  gram,  so  useful  to  man,  (because  forming  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  subsistence)  is  happily  found  to 
adapt  itselt  to  a  great  varietv  of  soils  and'  climates. 
It  grows  vigorously  in  clay,  in  loam,  in  calcaneus 
earth  and  even  sand,  when  aided  by  manures,  or  in 
succession  to  peas,  vetches,  clover,  &c.  To  the  north 
it  is  found  in  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia  ;  and  to 
the  south,  under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  it  yields, 
according  to  the  declaration' of  I'liny,  more  than  one 
hundred  fold.(23)  In  ancient  Rome,  its  use,  as  a  food 
(21j  If  the  crowns  of  young  clover  roots,  be  nibbled 
or  otherwise  wounded,  the  roots  die.  Sheep  and  hors- 
es, (both  of  which  bite  closely)  should  therefore  be 
particularly  excluded  from  clover,  unless  intended  for 
pasturage  only. 

(22)  This  effect  of  clover  (which  we  call  hoving)  is 
prevented  in  Alsace,  by  watering  the  cattle  before  giv- 
ing them  clover,  because  a  certain  quantity  of  water. 
prevents  fermentation. 

(23)  "Tritico  nihil  est  fertilius  :  utpote  cum  e  mo> 
dio,  si  sit  aptum  solum,  quale  in  Byzacio  Africa:  cam- 
po  centnri  quinquageni  modii  reddentur."  XVPTI  E 
Nat.  His:  PJirtv. 
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lor  man,  soon  superseded  th:it  of  barley  and  rye;  and 
in  modern  Europe,  it  is  even  denominated  com,  par 
excellence. 

Of  this  invaluable  grain,  there  are  foiiMspccies,  dis- 
tinctly marked  and  generally  acknowledged,  viz  : 
Manv  headed  wheat,  (24)  Polish  wheat,  spelts  and 
common  wheat-  We  shall  speak  only  of  the  third 
and  fourth  species,  because  with  the  others,  we  have 
little  practical  acquaintance  ;  and, 

1st.  of  Spelts.  This  species  and  its  principal  varie- 
ty (Triticum  Monicocurn)  is  much  cultivated  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  Deprived  of  its  husk,  the 
grain  issmaller  than  that  of  common  wheat,  but  yields 
a  flour  of  finer  quality  and  better  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  pastry  (25)  Two  other  circumstances  re- 
commend it ;  it  withstands  the  attack  of  insects,  and 
will  grow  in  poorer  soil  with  less  preparatory  labor, 
than  the  fourth  species. 

2d.  Common  wheat  has  many  varieties!  some  of 
which  are  bearded,  and  others  bald ;  same  oval  and 
others  round  or  square  ;  some  yellow  or  red,  and 
others  white;  some  soft  and  others  flinty;  accidents 
arising  from  culture  and  climate,  and  not,  as  we  be- 
lieve, the  result  of  an  organisation  uniformly  and  es- 
sentially different. 

With  regard  to  the  culture  of  this  plant,  we  shaft, 
confine  ourselves  to  the  following  points;  the  prcpa-i 
ration  of  the  soil,  the  choice  and  preparation  of  the 
seed  and  the  time  and  different  modes  of  sowing  or; 
planting  it. 

1st    Of  the  preparation  of  the  soil. 

Products  of  much  value  to  man,  can  only  be  obtain- 
ed by  corresponding  degrees  of  labor.  The  sugar 
canej  rice  and  wheat,  are  more  valuable  than  oats, 
buckwheat  or  turnips,  and  require  more  labor  and 
expense  in  their  cultivation.  Indeed,  under  the  old 
system  of  fallows,  the  degree  of  both,  bestowed  upon 
a  wheat  crop,  was  enormous.  Two  years  and  five  or 
six  ploughings,  were  sometimes  given  to  this  prepar- 
atory culture  ;  but  on  the  new  plan  of  a '  rotation  of 
crops,  the  necessity  for  this,  is  in  a  great  degree  ob- 
viated, and  two  ploughings  of  a  clover  lay  are  in 
general  amply  sufficient.  SO  11,  this  takes  for  granted, 
that  these  ploughings  are  well  performed  ;  that  no 
clods  are  to  be  seen  and  the  field  presents  an  unbrok- 
en surface  of  mellow  and  finely  pulverised  earth. 

2d    Of  the  choice  and  preparation  of  seed. 

•Seed  should  be  taken  from  some  fine  crop  of  the 
p receding  year,  (20)  which  shall  have  ripened  tho- 
roughly and  been  well  preserved.  This,  after  passing 
■wo  or  three  times  thro' the  fanning  mill,  should  be 
.  artfully  washed  in  clean  water,  and  again  in  water 
in  which  a  quantity  of  fresh  lime  has  been  slacked  ; 
or,  (if  ''.me  cannot'be  had)  in  which  clean  and  recent 
woo  shes  have  been  leached.  This  washing,  as  we 
have  already  suggested,  should  never  be  omitted  ; 
because,  besides  detecting  the  shrunk  or  shrivelled 
grains,  and  many  seeds  of  other  plants  (which  will 
fliiat  on  the  surface  of  the  water)  it  entirely  removes 
i  he  dual  of  mat  and  rust,  &c.  and  thus  prevents  their 
propagation.  (27)  Our  next  step  in  this  process  is  to 
roll' tlie  seed  in  pulverised  gypsum. 


(24)  Tills  'is  the  Triticum  Composition  of  botanists, 
called  wheat  of  plentv,  miraculous  wheat,  &c.  yield- 
ing largely,  but,  on  manufacture,  giving  much  bran 
and  bad  Hour. 

(2 ->)  The  bread  of  Franckfort,  Nuremberg,  Ike.  so 
much  boasted  in  Get-many,  is  made  from  spelts 

(26)  A  great  variety  of  experiments  shew,  that 
wheat  preserves  its  germinating  faculties,  under  cir- 
cumstances apparently  very  unfavorable,  and  that  it 
inav  even  be  sown  to  advantage,  after  several  years 
keeping  ;  after  a  slight  degree  of  malting  in  the  sheaf 
or  the  stack,  and  after  having  been  subjected  to  a 
high  degree  of  artificial  heat.  We  mention  tins  fact, 
however,  not  to  invite  to  a  selection  of  seed  grains,  of 
ether  of  these  descriptions,  but  to  assure  the  farmer, 
that  where  better  cannot  be  had.  he  may  employ  such, 
for  that  purpose,  without  apprehending  a  total  loss  of 
Ins  time  and  labor. 

'I  •!  Smut,  charbvn  and  rust  in  grain,  were  (accord- 
ing to  the  old  philosophy)  attributed  to  storms,  or 
other  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere;  but  Mess. 
fillet,  Tessier,  B.  Prevotand  Deeaadolle  have  shown, 


3d.  Of  the  time  of  sowing  wheat. 

On  this  head  there  is  a  diversity  both   in   practice 
and  opinion.     Some  prefer  early  others   late  sowing 
some  sow  in  the  full,  others  in  the  wane  of  the  moon 
&c. 

Theory  is  certainly  on  the  side  of  early  sowing — 
because  it  gives  time  for  the  roots  of  the  grain  to  es 
tablish  themselves  before  winter,  and  experience 
proves,  that  grain  early  sown,  throws  up  more  hteral 
stems,  than  that  which  is  sjwn  late. 

Of  lunar  influences,  we  know  very  little,  excepting, 
that  they  extend  to  the  waves  of  the  ocean  ;  which 
has  probably  first  begotten  the  opinion  (held  by  M- 
Toaldo  and  other  scavens)  that  the  atmosphere  (which 
is  only  another  and  more  fluid  ocean,  and  which  has 
much  to  do  with  the  health  and  diseases  of  animals 
and  vegetables)  is  also  subject  to  these  influences. 
Hut  the  calculations  of  M.  de  Place  prove,  that  the 
effect  of  these  on  the  atmosphere,  will  not  make  a 
difference  of  one  line  and  a  half  on  the  barometer, 
and  are  wholly  insufficient,  to  account  for  those  great 
agitations  of  the  atmosphere,  which  have  been  sup- 
posed most  to  affect  vegetation. 

4th   Of  the  different  modes  of  sowing  wheat. 

These  are  two,  the  one,  executed  with  the  hand  ; 
the  other,  with  a  sowing  machine  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  latter  has  been  advocated  on 
the  ground  of  economy,  employing  less  seed  and  dis- 
tributing what  it  does  employ  more  equally.  Nor 
will  it  be  denied,  that  when  wheat  is  very  high  and 
labor  very  cheap,  there  may  be  a  saving  in  the  use  of 
this  machine ;  but  in  all  other  circumstances,  the  com- 
parison is  in  favor  of  the  other  method,  as  it  requires 
less  time  and  fewer  laborers,  and  as  the  waste  and  ir- 
regularity imputed  to  it,  are,  in  hands  practised  and 
steady,  reduced  to  little  or  nothing. 

A.  third  method  of  propagating  wheat,  viz.  by  trans- 
planting the  suckers  at  regular  distances  from  the 
seed  bed,  into  another  prepared  to  receive  them,  has 
been  practised  on  a  small  scale  and  is  found  to  yield 
abundantly  ;  but  it  is  so  embarrassed  with  expense  as 
to  render  it  entirely  unfit  for  general  use. 

Of  the  produce  of  wheat,  very  different  accounts 
have  been  given.  To  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 
Uyzatium,  already  mentioned,  Pliny  adds,  that  in 
Lrontium,  in  Sicily,  its  produce  was  one  hundred  for 
one  ;  yet  Cicero,  who  had  been  qusetor  of  that  island, 
asserts,  that  the  produce  of  Sicily,  was  but  ten  or 
twelve  for  one.  (28)  To  conciliate  these  high  and  op- 
posite authorities,  M.  Yvart  has  supposed,  that  the 
product  mentioned  by  Cicero,  was  an  average  one  of 
the  whole  island  ;  and  that  reported  by  Pliny,  was 
the  result  of  one  or  moie  transplanting  experimental 
an  opinion  rendered  probable  from  the  fact,  that  the 
parent  steins  and  their  offspring1,  had  been  sent  to 
Iconic  by  the  procurator  of  Augustus.  (29) 

Some  calculators  have  supposed,  and  on  data  not 
easily  refuted,  that  the  maximum  produce  of  this 
grain  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  and  in  a  series 
of  any  ten  given  years,  will  not  exceed  six  bushels 
reaped,  for  one  bushel  sown.  (30) 

VII.    Of  Peas. 

The  pea  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  is  found  growing  spontaneously  in  the  western 
parts  of  our  own  continent-  The  family  is  a  large 
one,  containing  several  species  ;  but  of  these,  the,/feM 


that  the  two  former  of  these  diseases  are  produced  by 
an  intestinal  parasite,  of  the  uredo  or  mushroom  fami- 
ly, the  progress  of  which  is  much  promoted  by  humi- 
dity and  shade.  Analogy  favors  the  opinion,  that  rust 
owes  its  origin  to  the  same  cause.  The  remedy  for 
all  is  the  same;  wash  your  seed  grain  thoroughly  in 
lime  water,  roll  it  in  plaster  of  paris  and  sow  it  in  the 
fall,  before  the  cold  and  wet  weather  begins,  or  in  the 
spring,  after  it  has  ended. 

(28)  Oral,  contra  A'errem. 

(Z9)  MLsit  ex  eo  loco,  divo  Augusto  procurator 
rjus,  ex  uno  grano  (vix  credibile  dictu)  cccc.  paucis 
minus  germina,  Pliny. 

(30)  The  reader  will  remember,  that  on  our  plan, 
turnips  follow  wheat,  as  they  do  rye,  and  without  any 
difference  in  cultivation.  See  article  3d  of  this  sec- 
tion. To  repeat  here  what  wo  have  said  there,  would 
be  useless. 


pea  alone  comes  within  the  scope  of  our  present  pur. 
pose.  Of  this,  there  are  two  varieties,  denominated, 
from  their  color,  the  gray  and  the  green ;  both  pro- 
ductive, and  (when  separated  from  the  skin  that  sur- 
rounds  them)  a  food  of  excellent  quality  for  man  ; 
wholesome,  nutritive  and  plesant ;  and  for  cattle, 
whether  in  a  dry  or  green  slate,  much  to  be  recom- 
mended. Sheep,  cows  and  horses  are  particularly 
fond  of  them  ;  and  hogs  are  more  promptly  and 
economically  fattened  on  a  mixture  of  pea  and  barley 
meal,  in  a  state  of  acetus  fermentation,  than  by  any 
other  food. 

The  structure  of  the  roots  would  indicate,  that 
peas  are  an  exhausting  crop ;  and  it  is  on  this  evi- 
dence, that  in  Europe  they  are  admitted  only  in  long 
or  six  years  rotations  ;  but  if  we  examine  the  leaves, 
in  regard  to  both  number  and  form,  we  will  probably 
find  reason  to  modify  this  opinion  and  allow,  that  by 
stifling  weeds,  by  checking  evaporation,  and  eventual- 
ly, by  their  own  fall,  they  ameliorate  the  soil  and  ren- 
der it  more  favorable  to  subsequent  crops. 

Following  turnips,  [as  in  the  rotation  we  are  now 
discussing]  the  preparatory  labor  for  a  pea  crop,  is 
not  great.  One,  or  at  most  two  ploughings,  will  be 
sufficient  Sowing,  as  a  general  rule,  ought  to  fol- 
low ploughing,  without  loss  of  time  ;  and  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  seed  be  not  laid  too  deeply.  The 
two  methods,  row  and  broad  cast  sowing,  may  be  in- 
differently pursued.  '!y  the  former,  the  seed  is  eco- 
nomised, the  product  increased,  and  the  soil  better 
tilled;  but  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  with  such 
decided  advantage  as  to  outweigh  the  saving,  in  time 
and  labor,  of  the  latter. 

The  length  and  feebleness  of  the  stems  of  peas,  and 
the  little  tendrils  they  throw  out  for  support,  indicate 
the  advantage  of  mixing  with  them  other  plants  of 
more  erect  growth,  which  may  prevent  the  peas  from 
filling  and  lodging  For  this  purpose,  rye,  oats  and 
beans  have  been  selected,  and  with  great  advantage. 

This  crop  is  employed  either  in  a  dry  or  in  a  green 
state  ;  between  which  every  farmer  will  select,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  If  the  market  for  peas  be 
brisk  and  high,  he  will  harvest,  thresh  and  sell  the 
grain  ;  if,  m  the  other  hand,  peas  are  low  and  pork 
high,  the  moment  the  pods  fill,  he  will  turn  in  his 
hogs  upon  them,  and  with  the  following  advantages  : 
1st,  the  hogs  feed  and  fatten  themselves,  without  any 
additional  interposition  of  his  labor  ;  2d,  no  particle 
of  their  manure  is  lost  ,-  3d,  the  debris  of  the  crop, 
refused  by  the  hogs,  is  given  back  to  the  soil  ;  and 
4th,  the  rooting  of  these  animals,  which  in  other  cases 
is  an  injury,  is  in  this  a  benefit. 

(~To  be  continued.  J 
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Ridgewaij,  Sept.  26,  1818. 

Dear  Sin, — Four  years  ago  I  made  a  small  essay  in 
draining  after  a  manner  d  Jferent  from  any  I  had  ever 
heard  of,  or  seen  practised  ;  the  efficacy  of  which  de- 
termined me  to  repeat  the  experiment  thisspring  upon 
a  larger  scale.  1  air  so  entirely  satisfied  with  the  suc- 
cess in  both  cases,  that  I  am  induced  to  communicate 
the  mode  to  you  for  the  information  of  our  society 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  hinds  which  require  to  be 
drained,  are  always  rich,  and  when  thoroughly  reclaim, 
ed  by  this  process,  are  the  most  productive  of  ,i\  we 
have.  The  operation  is  one  too  of  considerable  labour 
and  expense;  and  where  open  ditches  are  relied  on, 
this  labour  and  expense  becomes  in  a  measure  annual, 
from  the  necessity  of  cleaning  out  with  the  spade  and 
trimming  the  banks  of  weeds, bushes, briars  &c;  hence 
the  superior  advantages  of  secret  or  covered  ditches, 
will  be  at  once  perceived,  by  which  not  only  all  this 
annual  labour,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  test 
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land,  occupied  by  the  ditch,  the  bunk  anil  the  turn 
ing  lands  are  saved  The  land  lost  to  cultivation  In 
an  open  ditch,  with  its  bunk,  and  the  necessary  width 
for  turning*,  plough  on  each  side  of  it,  is  not  loss  than 
15  or  20  (Let,  which  in  many  cases  is  the  extent  of  sur- 
face to  be  reclaimed;  to  say  nothing  oflhelossof 
time  incurred  by  frequent  and  short  turnings  of  the 
plough. 

These  considerations  governed  me  in  the  first  expe- 
riment I  made,  the  subject  of  which  had  been  an  open 
ditch,  for  many  years  running  through  a  piece  of  flat 
land,  the  distance  of  300  yards,  and  conveying-  the 
V  iter  of  a  bold  and  constant  spring  from  the  toot  of  h 
I  ill  to  a  river.  The  expense  of  cleaning  out  with  a 
spade,  and  trimming  the  banks,  of  briars,  &c.  (which 
re  this  formed  a  considerable  item  in  the  account 
of  disagreeable  and  unhealthy  labour)  had  been  incur- 
red for  several  years,  besides  the  loss  of  nearly  half  an 
a  'V    of  the  best  land 

I  determined  to  save  this  expense,  and  regain  the 
land  to  cultivation  by  conveying  the  water  subtcrrane- 
ousl  v.  For  this  purpose  I  opened  a  new  ditch  from  the 
river  to  the  head  spring,  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet 
deep,  the  sides  of  which  were  cut  down  perpendicular- 
ly, instcael  of  giving  them  the  usual  slope.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  ditch,  and  exactly  in  the  middle  of  it, 
1  cut  a  channel  6  inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep,  into 
which  all  the  water  immediately  collected.  A  com- 
mon grubbing  hoe  was  the  instrument  used  in  doing 
this  ;  but  I  think  a  more  convenient  tool,  something 
like  a  spade  of  the  proper  width,  could  be  made  in 
any  blacksmith's  shop  This  channel  should  be  made 
however,  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  size  of 
tie  stream,  to  be  conducted,  allowing  for  the  inerease 
of  water  in  wet  seasons,  with  a  gradual  and  regular 
fall  Stones  which  were  near  at  hand  were  then  ob- 
Mined,  with  at  least  one  flat  surface,  and  laid  side  by 
side  across  this  channel,  resting  upon  its  two  banks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The  stones  for  the  first 
course  should  be  so  long  as  to  bear  at  least  4  inches 
on  each  bank.  If  they  are  rough  and  do  not  come  well 
together,  other  stones  may  be  carefully  laid  on  the  top 
so  as  to  cover  the  openings,  and  if  convenient,  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  till  the  whole  ditch  with  stone  to 
a  point  somewhat  below,  the  depth  of  any  ploughing 
that  may  be  contemplated.  The  work  was  begun  at 
the  upper  end  and  proceeded  downwards,  that  the 
channel  might  be  cleared  of  any  obstruction  that  might 
fall  into  it.  The  whole  was  then  covered  thickly  with 
straw  and  the  earth  returned.  Hamming  is  unneces- 
sary, as  the  earth  will  quickly  settle  to  a  proper  firm- 
ness. 

Ploughing  and  other  operations  of  husbandry  have 
since  been  carried  on  over  this  ditch  as  if  none  existed, 
and  the  purpose  of  draining  the  land  has  been  com 
pletely  answered.  A  much  frequented  road  passes 
over  one  part  of  it  It  has  now  stood  the  test  of  four 
years  under  an  annual  crop,  in  which  time  the  whole 
iias  been  twice  overflowed  by  the  water  from  the  river, 
for  24  hours  at  a  time,  and  no  part  of  the  vent  at 
injured  or  obstructed.  I  consider  the  work  therefore, 
as  done  for  ever,  and  the  expense  1  conceive  to  be 
greatly  less  than  any  other  mode  of  secret  draining. 
I  found  that  the  same  hands  could  place  the  stone  and 
return  the  earth  in  less  than  half  the  time  they  spent 
in  cutting  the  ditch. 

In  the  northern  states  where  the  practice  of  drain 
ing  with  stone  is  common,  the  method  is,  to  set  up 
one  course  of  stone  perpendicularly  against  one  side  of 
the  ditch,  and  another  course  leaning  against  it,  form- 
ing an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  But  this  is  certain- 
ly, not  only  more  tedious,  but  requires  a  double  por- 
tion of  stone,  and  that  too  of  a  particular  size  and 
shape  to  make  the  channel  uniform  and  sufficient 
Arator,  a  distinguished  writer  on  agriculture,  and  one 
of  the  first  practical  farmers  of  our  state,  recommends 
a  deep  and  wide  ditch  to  be  filled  with  brush  covered 
with  straw  or  leaves,  and  the  earth  to  be  returned  and 
rammed.  But  not  to  mention  the  great  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  this  process,  it  is  certain  that  this  work  must 
in  time  decay  ;  and  the  mode  should  only  be  resorted 
to  where  stone  cannot  be  procured.  In  our  hilly  coun- 
try stone  is  generally  abundant ;  in  many  places  so 
much  so,  as  greatly  to  impede  the  operations  of  the 
farmer.     By  converting  it  to  the  use  I  have  mentioned, 


he  would  find   his   hills   freed  from  a  great  nuisance. 
and  his  wet  lands  reclaimed  to  cultivation  by  the  sam 
operation. 

With  great  respect,  yours, 

P.  MINOR. 
Mil.  MiDISOlf,  President  of  the     ? 
Agricultural  Society,  Albemarle.  J" 
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JS"o.  II. 
Bougham,  near  Bury,  Suffolk,  Dec.  17,  1~81. 
Gentlemen, 

As  one  of  your  queries  to  the  High-Sheriffs 
respected  the  comparative  utility  of  horses  and 
oxen  in  husbandry,  1  wish  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing facts  to  your  consideration  : — 

\bout  five  years  ago,  I  took  some  land  into 
my  occupation,  and  having  found  the  expense 
of  horses  very  great,  I  determined,  somewhat 
more  than  two  years  ago,  to  make  trial  nf  oxen, 
and  bought  one  pair.  At  that  time,  I  am  al 
most  certain  there  was  not  an  ox  worked  in 
this  country  ;  on  which  account  my  workmen 
added  much  to  the  trouble  of  breaking  them,  by 
their  obstinate  prejudices  against  the  use  of 
them. 

At  last  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  select  a  la- 
bourer, who,  though  totally  unused  to  them, 
was  willing  to  take  proper  pains  to  break  them. 
By  his  good  treatment  and  temper,  they  soon 
became  tractable,  and  as  handy  both  at  plough- 
ing and  carting  as  any  horses. 

Being  well  satisfied  with  their  performance,  I 
resolved  to  dispose  of  all  my  draft  horses,  and 
substitute  oxen  in  their  stead.  I  have  now  com- 
pleated  my  plan,  and  have  not  a  single  cart-horse 
but  the  woik  of  my  farm  (which  consists  of  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  acres  of  arable  land,  and 
sixty  of  pasture  and  wood)  is  performed  with 
ease  by  six  oxen  ;  together  with  my  statute-duty 
on  the  highways,  timber  ami  corn,  cat  ting  har- 
rowing, rolling,  and  every  part  of  rural  business 
They  are  shoed  constantly:  their  harness  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  of  horses,  (excepting  the 
necessary  alterations  for  difference  of  size  and 
shape)  they  are  drove  with  bridles,  and  bits  in 
their  mouths,  and  answer  to  the  same  words  of 
the  ploughman  or  carter  as  horses,  and  as  rea- 
dily. A  single  man  holds  the  plough,  and  drives 
a  pair  of  oxen  with  reins  ;  they  will  regular 
plough  an  acre  of  land,  every  day,  and  in  less 
than  eight  hours  time  ;  I  believe  they  will  do  i' 
in  seven,  but  I  would  not  assert  more  than  I 
know  they  perform. 

1  have  a  small  plantation,  in  which  the  trees 
are  planted  in  rows  ten  feet  asunder;  the  inter- 
vals are  ploughed  by  a  single  ox  with  a  light 
plough  ;  and  he  is  driven  by  the  man  who  holds 
it.  I  mention  this  as  an  instance  of  their  great 
docility. 

My  oxen  go  in  a  cart  single,  or  one,  two,  or 
three,  or  more  in  proportion  to  the  load.  Four 
oxen  will  draw  eighty  bushels  of  bailey,  or  oats, 


in  a  wagon,  with  ease  :  and  if  (hov  are  good  in 
their  kind,  will  travel  as-fast  as  (he  horses  with 
the  ^amc  load. 

1  Frequently  semi  out  eljhty  hufhels  of  oafs 
with  only  three  oxen  :  and  I'm  Iv  I  usht  Is  with  one 
ox,  in  a  light  cart,  which  I  tl  ink  of  all  otl  ers 
the  best  method  of  carriage.  My  wnikmen  are 
now  perfectly  reconcile"!!  to  the  u.-e  of  oxen 
and  the  following  reasons  determine  me  to  pre- 
fer them  greatly  to  horses  : 

1st.  They  are  kept  at  much  loss  expense.— 
Mine  never  eat  corn  or  meal  of  anv  sort.  Du- 
ring the  winter,  thev  are  kept  in  good  orile*  for 
work  upon  straw,  wit!)  turnips,  carrot*,  or  tab - 
bages  for  want  of  either  of  the  three  latter,  I  al- 
low one  peck  of  bran  a  day  to  each  ox,  whilst  in 
constant  work.  When  my  straw  is  finished. 
and  the.  spring  advances,  they  eat  hav  ;  and  if 
they  work  harder  than  common  in  the  seed  time, 
they  have  bran  beside.  When  the  vetches  are 
it  to  mow  and  give  them  in  the  stable,  they 
have  nothing  else.  After  the  nay's  work  in  the 
summer,  (hey  have  a  small  bundle  of  hav  to  eat, 
and  stand  in  the  stable  till  they  are  cool,  and 
are  then  turned  into  the  pasture. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  annual  difference  of 
expense  in  keeping  a  horse  and  ox,  each  in  con- 
dition for  the  same  constant  work,  is  at  least 
our  pounds. 

Zdly.  The  "value  of  a  horse  declines  every 
year  alter  he  is  seven  years  old  :  and  is  scarce- 
ly any  thing  if  be  is  blind,  incurably  lame,  or 
very  old.  But  if  an  ox  is  in  any  of  those  situ- 
ations, he  may  be  fatted,  and  sold  for  much 
more  than  the  first  purchase  :  and  will  always 
fat  sooner  alter  work  than  lie  lore. 

Sdly.  They  are  not  so  liable  to  illness  as  hor- 
ses.    I  have  never  had  one  indisposed. 

4thhj.  Horses  (especially  those  belonging  fi» 
gentlemen)  are  frequently  rode  by  servants  with- 
out their  master's  knowledge,  and  often  injur- 
ed by  it.     Oxen  are  in  no  danger  of  this  kind. 

5tkly.  A  general  use  of  oxen  would  make 
beef,  and  consequently  all  other  meat,  more 
plentiful ;  which  I  think  would  be  a  national 
benefit. 

That  it  may  not  he  thought,  that  a  pair  of 
oxen  will  plough  an  acre  of  land  in  a  day  only 
upon  a  very  light  soil  ;  I  mu«t  add,  that  the 
greater  part  of  my  arable  land  is  too  heavy  to 
grow  turnips  to  advantage.  When  my  light- 
er land  arc  in  fine  tilth,  I  make  use  of  a  dou- 
ble plough  ;  a  single  man  holds  it,  and  drives 
one  pair  of  oxen,  and  will  plough  two  acres  a 
day. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  the  method  of  working 
oxen  with  a  yoke  spares  a  considerable  expense 
in  the  article  of  harness  ;  but  they  move  so  much 
more  freely  with  collars,  and  can  be  used  with 
so  much  more  advantage  singly  by  the  latter  me- 
thod, that  I  think  it  far  preferable. 

After  experience  has  inclined  rue  to  give  the 
preference  to  oxen,  1  will  not  omit  in  my  ac- 
count the  only  material  inconvenience  I  have 
found  in  working  them;  which  is,  they  are 
troublesome  in  shoeing,  at  least  I  have  "found 
them  so  in  this  country;  and,  I  believe,  chieflv 
because  my  smith  never  shoed  anv  before.  I 
have  them  confined  in  a  pound  whilst  they  arc 
shoed,  and  a  man  attends  the  smith.  However, 
I  think  this  disadvantage  amply  recompensed. 
by  more  material  advantages;  and  can   with 
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great  truth  affirm,  that  the  longer  I  have  work- 
ed oxen,  the  better  I  have  been  satisfied  with 
them. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
R.  KEDINGTON. 


London,  Dec.  8th,  1804. 
Sik, — You  will  have  the  goodness  to  express 
to  the  Bath  Society  my  regret  that  I  cannot  at- 
tend its  anniversary  meeting,  as  was  my  inten- 
tion. 

On  the  subject  of  my  claim  to  the  premium 
for  a  change  of  sheep  stock,  &c.  I  have  only  to 
observe,  that  it  was  made  at  a  period  the  most 
unfavourable  to  stock,  when  distress  for  keep 
of  all  sorts  was  greater  than  I  have  ever  known  ; 
and  that  whether  the  premium  be  adjudged  or 
not  to  me,  I  shall  ever  consider  the  favourable 
reception  it  met  from  the  Committee  to  which 
it  was  referred,  the  able  essays  which  it  pro- 
duced, and  the  recommendation  which  this 
Committee,  numerously  attended,  has  unani- 
mously given  to  this  general  meeting  that  it 
should  be  awarded,  together  with  the  proofs 
since  produced,  as  decisive  on  this  most  impor- 
tant question. 

The  return  of  my  year's  labour  with  oxen 
was  made  out  for  the  year  1803,  because  the 
year  1804  not  being  expired,  to  have  made  it 
without  the  amendment,  since  resolved  on 
would  have  teen  a  palpable  error.  I  now  com- 
ply with  the  repeated  and  earnest  wishes  of  the 
Society,  in  presenting  this  statement  for  its 
inspection. 

Unprepared  as  I  was,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  done  it  with  that  degree  of  accu- 
racy which  I  shall'adhere  to  in  any  statement  of 
serious  import  to  the  public  ;  but  the  rules  which 
govern  the  proceedings  of  the  Bath  Society  al- 
lowing me  time  to  examine  my  own  books,  and 
to  obtain  replies  to  certain  needful  questions,  I 
have,  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  following 
report  is  now  presented  to  the  Society  in  sub- 
stance, I  trust,  correct.  In  that  part  of  the 
statement  which  reduces  the  hauling  and  cart- 
ing of  manure  to  be  equal  to  a  given  number  ot 
acres  ploughed,  I  have  profited  by  the  kind  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Grey. 

No  land  ploughed  with  horses,  save  part  of 
one  acre,  as  a  trial. 

No.  of  acres. 
Forty-four  acres  of  ley  ground  broke  up        44 
Fifty  ditto  of  spring   corn,   two  earths, 
scarified    and  dragged,  equal   to    \\ 
more  each.        -        -        -        -        -       170 
Sixty  ditto  of  turnips,  at  three  earths, 
cultivated,  or  scarificed  and  dragged, 
equal  to  l£  earth         -        -         -         -     271 
Twenty-two  ditto  pease,  at  one  earth, 
and   broad-cast    dragged,    part  of   it 

drilled 26 

Fifty-seven  acres  of  wheat,  32  acres  on 
one  earth,  once  dragged,  and  twenty- 
five  of  heavier  land,  twice  ploughed 
and  twice  dragged         ...  12 

Twenty-nine  ditto  of  ley  ground,  broke 
up  to  December  1st  29 


Brought  up     -     663 
Three  ditto  of  beans,  seven  ditto  winter 
vetches,  two  ditto  potatoes,  cultivat- 
ing, dragging,  &c.  17 
Lime  carried  and  "butted"t  over"} 

the  land,  160  butts,  equal  to  two  I  1 20  H»°u»s«- 
acres  work,  being  a  large  propor-  > 
tion  of  192uhhds,  or  9600  bush- 1  i25ButUos-* 
el  of  lime  J 

Twenty-five  acres  of   the    turnip    land 

dunged,  equal  to  30i         ...         3o£ 


Carried  forwards 


•663 


Total  -  -  9531 
Hay-harvest,  corn-harvest,  corn  to  market, 
hauling  of  timber,  &c.  &c.!not  easily  calculated, 
but  still  to  be  allowed  for,  probably  amounting 
to  Allowing  for  the  three-year- 

old  steers  ninety  acres,  and  eight  half  day- 
work  of  two-year-old  bulls,  worked  occasionally 
with  the  steers  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their 
quiet;  allowing  also  as  above  the  hay -harvest, 
&c.  not  brought  to  account ;  it  will  appear  that 
the  labour  of  the  twelve  oxen  throughout  the 
year,  will  amount  to,  if  not  exceed,  one  thou- 
sand acres. 

The  average  amount  of  our  labour  is  two 
acres  of  ley  ground  per  day,  and  fallowing  and 
stirring  more  than  two  acres :  but  the  second 
cross  ploughing,  or  earth,  somewhat  less.  Our 
teams  consist  of  four  oxen,  a  man  and  a  boy,  to 
each  double-furrow  plough,  and  to  each  four- 
wheel  wagon.  Our  ploughing  in  general  very 
deep,  and  our  fields  small,  not  exceeding  4\ 
acres  each  on  the  average.  These  two  circum- 
stances are  to  be  duly  considered  as  adding  ma- 
terially to  the  labour.  The.  working  stock  con- 
sists of  sixteen  steers  and  oxen,  two  bulls,  and 
three,  light  horses,  viz.  six  five-year-old  oxen, 
six  four-year-old  steers,  and  four  three-year-old 
ditto.  They  are  fresh  growing  stock,  and  are 
regularly  turned  out  to  graze  after  the  barley- 
ley-sowing,  at  six  years  old.  The  whole  ob- 
ject aimed  at  is  to  carry  on  our  course  of  crops 
on  the  most  speedy  and  vigorous  system,  but 
without  injury  to  the  growth  of  the  stock. 

It  is  evident  that  my  labour,  severe  as  it  long; 
has  been,  cannot  be  found  to  injure  the  health 
or  growth  of  the  stock  :  the  exhibition  of  my 
oxen  annually,  within  ten  months  grazing  from 
the  time  they  are  turned  out  of  work,  will  fully 
exemplify  this  important  fact.  This  was  in 
great  part  my  object  in  establishing  the  Barbican 
cattle-shew;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
the  effect  already  produced,  more  especially  in 
countries  where  oxen  were  held  in  disrepute  a.« 
animals  of  labour,  hss  exceeded  my  most  san- 
guine expectations.  That  our  crops  are  work- 
ed in  so  expeditiously  as  to  amaze  those  who 
contend  for  horse-labour  only,  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  in  proof  of  which,  fifty -seven  acres  of 
wlu-at  were  this  autumn  ploughed,  sown,  and 
manured  in  a  complete  manner,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  country,  within  three  weeks, 
although  the  weather  was  unfavouraule,  and  the 
land  worked  close  and  heavy.  The  last  nine 
acres  were  ploughed,  sown,  dragged,  and  har- 
rowed, in  one  day.     In  obedience  to  the  wishes 

*  Butting.  The  lime  being  mixed  with  the  fore- 
heads or  headlands  round  the  hedges  or  the  field,  js 
from  thence  carried  in  implements  called  buts,  bodily 
over  the  land— a  laborious  but  good  management. 


of  the  Society,  !  present  them  with  this  state- 
ment ;  but  I  waive  all  claim  to  a  premium.  If, 
however,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
any  man  in  this  kingdom  shall  be  found  to  have 
lone  more  at  a  less  cost,  I  shall  consider  my- 
self as  having  trespassed  unworthily  on  the  no- 
tice of  this  Soeiety.  It  is  fitting  to  add,  that 
in  twenty  years  labour  I  have  not  lost  one  ox  or 
steer,  or  ever  broke  a  yoke  or  pair,  by  sickness, 
death,  or  accident.  And  I  may  further  add, 
that  so  far  from  incurring  any  loss  of  value 
from  vvorking  cattle  after  their  full  growth,  as 
is  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  horses,  amount- 
ing to  25  per  cent,  or  more  ;  my  own  experi- 
ence, and  the  concurring  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee sent  to  examine  our  stock  in  the  month 
of  June  last,  warrant  me  in  declaring,  that 
working-cattle,  from  three  to  six  years  of  age, 
do  actually  gain  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent. 
yearly  ;  the  loss  in  my  own  case,  in  twenty 
years,  being  nothing! 

The  premium  now  in  question,  having  dis- 
dinctly  waived  my  claim  to  it,  will  probably  be 
awarded  to  Mr.  Billingsley  ;  and  it  gives  me 
sincere  pleasure  that  it  should  be  bestowed  on 
him.  He  has  been  a  most  strenuous  and  success- 
ful advocate  for  the  labor  of  oxen,  and  is  well 
aware  of  its  extreme  importance.  Mr.  Billings- 
ly  has  accomplished  a  measure  hitherto  untried, 
namely,  to  set  out  his  ploughing  >,y  the  acre, 
and  to  apply  one  team  of  oxen  full  grown,  with 
two  to  assist,  in  all  eight  oxen,  to  constant  plough- 
labour,  every  day  in  the  year  that  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  work.  I  consider  the  attempt  of 
such  consequence  to  the  landed  interest,  so  mo- 
mentous an  illustration  of  the  powers  of  these 
superior  animals  in  labour,  that  1  beg  leave  here 
to  offer  him  iny  sincere  thauks;  and  I  have  the 
honour  to  be, 

With  all  respect  to  the  Society,  &c.  &c. 

SOMER.VILLE. 
To  the  Secretary. 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTEILIGBNCEB. 

On  the  Grape    Vine,  with  its  wines,   brandies 

salt,  and  dried  fruits. 

No.   VI. 

In  the  instructive  volume  of  the  Journey  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Young,  p.  315.  (Pinkerton's  Collection  of  Tra- 
vels,) that  judicious  English  farmer  gives  the  follow- 
ing observations:  "  Upon  a  general  view  of  the  climate 
of  France,  and  upon  comparing  it  with  that  of  countries 
not  so  much  favored  apparently  by  nature,  1  remark, 
that  the  principal  superiority  of  it  arises  from  adapting 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine.  Yet  this  noble  plant  is  most  unaccountably  de- 
cried by  abundance  of  writers,  and  especially  by 
French  ones,  though  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  draw 
as  expensive  profits  from  poor  and  otherwise  barren, 
and  even  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  as  from  the 
richest  vales.  Hence  immense  tracts  of  land  may  be 
ranked,  in  France,  among  the  most  valuable,  which, 
in  our  (the  British  climate,  would  be  absolutely 
w.iste,  or  at  least  applied  to  no  better  use  than  war- 
rens for  rabbits  or  sheep  walks.  This  is  the  great 
superiority  which  climate  gives  to  that  kingdom  over 
England."  The  following  notes  are  from  Mr.  Young's 
book: 

"  Labor  in  French  vineyards,  in  A.  D.  1786,  21.  10«. 
9rf  sterling,  per  English  acre,  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
round  Paris-  At  Estampes,  21.  13«-  9d.  At  Orleans, 
1/.  13s.  9d.  near  it,  on  the  south,  it  is  said  to  be 
more 

"  Hents,  25,  45,  60,  80,  35,  90,  and  50  Hvrejs, 
per  a«re". 
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Pi-ice  220  livres  ;  profit  SO  livres  per  acre. 

"  Labor  at  Colongne,  12  sous  per    day   and    food  : 
1766  "     In  the  United  States,  we  reduce  human  labor, 
bv  the  plough  and  harrow,  with  horses. 
"  Produce,  163  livres  per  acre. 

"  Pellecoy.  Pass  vineyards,  of  which  there  are  ma- 
ny so  steep  that  it  is  strange  how  men  can  stand  at 
their  work.  One  third  of  the  country  under  vines, 
which  are  planted  on  absolute  rocks,  but  calcare- 
ous. 

"  Cohort.  Nineteen  twentieths  under  vines — many 
more  than  two  hundred  years  old  !  The  true  vin  de 
Cohort,  which  has  a  great  reputation,  is  the  product 
of  a  range  of  rocky  vineyards  that  are  upon  hills 
hanging  to  the  south,  and  is  called  Grave  wine,  (vin 
de  grave  or  gravier.)  of  the  stony  (gravelly)  soil. 
Much  brandy.  This  wine  is  as  full  bodied  as  Port 
Ked  and  white  wine  is  made  of  the  red  grape  ;  white 
wine  of  white  grape.  Ploughing  is  done  among  vines 
in  France  j  not  always,  nor  often. 

"  .)lize.  Produce  per  English  acre,  8/.  sterling,  ex- 
clusively of  labor.  Plants  at  4  feet,  of  France, 
square  ;  being  4  feet  4  inches. 

"  Road  to  .Vjsmes.  Several  thousand  acre3  of  vines 
On  a  level  plain. 

"  Plaisance.  Vine  grounds  double  in  price  to  wheat 
grounds      In  44£  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

"  .iuch,  and  to  the  north.    Many  vines. 

"  Lectour.     Many  vines,  on  stony  hills. 

"  La  Marie  Landron.  Vines  on  hills.  Price  50/. 
Sterling  per  English  acre. 

"  Langon,  Famous  yellow  wine-  Land  50/.  ster- 
ling per  acre.    Produce   15/    sterling  per  acre. 

"  Barsac.  Hills,  that  hang  to  the  Garone,  north 
side.     An  immense  range  of  vines. 

"  Castres.     Vines. 

"  Bordeaux  de  Cubsac.  Part  palus,  or  bottom  land, 
alluvion,  and  part  high.  Lands  61/.  18s.  6d.  sterling 
per  acre  is  a  common  price  ;  but  in  some  places, 
173/.  lis.  3d.  and  even  191/.  19s.  3<i.  sterling  per 
acre. 

"  Cavignac.  They  make  much  brandy  :  make  tar- 
tar, or  the  s;  It  of  wine. 

"  Angumois  Petignac,  to  Roulet.  They  make 
much  fine  brandy. 

"  Angoideme  Vines  per  acre,  10/,  sterling.  An 
immense  range  of  vines  ;  much  good  brandy  ;  brandy 
one  gallon  for  six  of  wine,  in  some  places  more  ;  varies 
from  1  to  4,  5,   6,  7,  8,  and  9. —  Verteiul 

"  Poitou,  Chateau-rauh  to  let  Ormes.  Poor  hills 
with  vines,  sell  qually  with  their  best  vale  lands,  in 
46th  degree  north. 

"  Tonraine.     Wine  and  vines. 

"  Amboise.    Vines  per  acre,  43/.  15s.  sterling. 

"  Blois  to  Ghambord,  on  the  upper  Loire.  Almost 
all  the  country  vines,  and  many  new  plantations,  ou 
almost  a  blowing  sand.  Two  thousand  acres  under 
the  eye  at  once.      Nearly  all  made  into  brandy. 

"  Petiviers,  Isle  of  France,  Liancourt,  vines.  Wines, 
so  far  north,  bad. 

"  Nantes  to  Ancenis.  Vines.  Promiscuous  and  no 
crops. 

"  Ancenis,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Loire. 
Great  region  of  vines  along  the  river,  though  far 
north.  Dung  very  little,  many  not  once  in  fifteen 
years . 

"  Varades.    Vineyards,    30/.   sterling  per  acre. 

"  Anjou,  St  George.  Worst  vines  200  livres  per 
acre;  best  500— (350  is  14/.  9s.  6d.  sterling.)  Much 
wine,  not  good. 

"  Ducatel.     Vines  higher  than  arable. 

"  La  Roclie  Guyon.  61(.  8s,  id.  sterling  per  acre, 
for  v.neyards. 

"  Aeuf  .Moutier.  Rich  district.  Vines  on  slopes 
sell,  on  a  medium,  at.  78/.  13s.  3d.  sterling  per 
acre. 

"  Champagne.  Two  thirds  of  the  country  round 
Ay,  (in  49  degrees  N.  lat.)  Gumier,  Piery,  Disy, 
Hautvilliers,  &c-  under  vines  ;  and  here  all  the  fa- 
mous Champagne  wines  are  made.  Avise,  Aunge, 
Lumenee,  Cramont,  make  the  white  wine,  with  white 
grapes  only.  At  Ay,  Epernay,  and  Piary,  the  white 
wine  is  made  with  the  black,  grape  only.  At  Airy,  al- 
90,  first  white  wines  arr  made. 

"  Angers,  on   the  Loire.     Much  wine  made  of  a 


quality  generally  not  the  best.  By  manuring  much  i; 
made,  but  of  an  inferior  quality.  Value  of  vine  lands, 
*7l.  5s.  3d.  sterling  per  acre.  Produce,  9/.  14s.  4d 
sterling  per  acre.  Women  gather  the  grapes.  The 
utmost  care  is  taken  to  pick  out  interior  bunches  and 
lecayed  grapes. 

"  As  to  the  culture  :— in  the  middle  of  January 
they  sive  the  cutting,  (taille)  ;  in  March  they  dig  the 
ground  ;  in  April  and  May  they  plant  the  provins, 
or  cut  slips  of  the  vine  ;  in  June  tie  and  hoe  the  septs, 
or  growing  vines  ;  in  August  hoe  again  ;  in  October, 
or,  in  good  years,  in  September  the  vintage  tak»s 
place. 

«'  The  vines  are  planted  promiscuously,  three  or 
four  feet  asunder,  or  two  and  a  half;  are  now  about 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high,  and  are  tied  to  the 
props  with  straw  bands.  Many  plantations  are  far 
from  being  clean  ;  som*  full  of  weeds  :  many  hancU 
on  the  hills.  Steeping  the  black  grape,  before  pres- 
sing, makes  red  wine. 

"  They  press  with  a  wheel— preferring  the  power 
of  men  to  that  of  horses ;  probably  because  human 
labor  is  cheap,  and  the  price  of  horses  high  in  France 
[  The  reverse  is  the  case    in  the  United  States.  ] 

"  Two  hundred  livres  in  wine,  when  sold  by  the 
proprietor,  pays  (in  1786)  various  public  duties  of 
trausfer,  of  five  per  cent,  of  augmentation,  gauge,  con- 
stage,  &c.  of  Oc/ro»  of  the  town,  and  king,  in  all 
(livres)  25.0 

The  merchant  selling,  pays  the  same,  25.0 

Each  buyer,  who  sells  it,  the  same,  25  0 

Port  duties  on  export,  15.0 

Tavern  keepers  and  retailers  pay  30  to 

40,  say  55.0 

"  The  ecclesiastics  take  sometimes  their  tenth 
strictly  ;  sometimes  compound  for  a  less  value  in 
money. 

"  The  wine  trade  of  Rheims  is  worth  800,000  li- 
vres per  annum,  to  1,100  000  livres. 

"  Lorraine,  Verdun,  Met:.     Vines. 

"  Braban.  Vines. 

"  Pont  an  Mousson.  Vines.  Many  new  vineyards  are 
planted,  and  on  lands  suitable  for  wheat,  (A.  D.  1789.) 
The  vineyard9  steadily  increase.  The  income  is  said 
to  be  10  per  cent,  on  lands,  vines,  and  farm  build- 
ings, though  France  is  so  populous  and   wants  land. 

"  Nancy  Lnneville.  Produce  8/.  12s.  sterling,  per 
acre. 

"  Alsace,  Strasburg,  Schelestadt,  Isheim. — Vines, 
produce  10/.  7s.    sterling,  to  I6(.  12s.    6d.  per  acre. 

"  Francke  Compte,  Besancon,  Vines.  Lands  in  vines 
worth  123/.  6s.  sterling,  per  acre. 

"  Bourgogne  Dijon.    (About  47  degrees  north  Lat) 

—63/    19s.   2d.  sterling,  per  acre.     Produce    13/.  16s. 

9d.     But  the  fine  vineyards  of  Veaunes,  Romane,  and 

Tash,    &c.     sell     for     nearly     135/.    sterling,    per 

ere- 

"  Clot  de  Vougeaud.  The  most  famous  vineyard 
of  France.  It  is  walled  all  round,  and  has  no  trees  in 
it.  Vines  two  or  three  feet  high  now  ;  stand  promis- 
cuously. The  soil  is  a  brown  loam,  inclining  to  red, 
with  stones  in  it,  which  prove  on  trial  calcareous. 
It  is  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  is  rocky.  Produce  46/ 
Is.  4d.  per  acre  Price  511/  17s.  6d.  sterling  per 
acre.     They  make  first  red  wine — also  white. 

*'  Auys,  Burgundy.     Vines,  51/  3s.  9d  per  acre. 

"  St.  Gtorge,  Itichebourg,  Chambertin,  Coterote,  and 
others,  above  named,  are  the  best  vineyards  of  Bur- 
gundv,  after  that  of  Clos  de  Vougeaud  which  sold  fer 
above  1,100  000  livres,  in  1793  or  1794. 

*'  Manure  with  dung  is  avoided,  in  respect  to  qua- 
lity ;  though  it  increases  quantity.  The  safest  ma- 
nure is  good  fit  earth  or  soil. 

"  Beaome,  Burgundy.  Vines  among  calcareous 
stones.  Valay,  Aloes,  Pomer,  Savigne,  Mulso,  (white,) 
and  Maureauche. 

"  Chagnie.     Vines  and  Couch, 

"  Bourbonnois,  Molins,  Riaux.     Vines. 

"  St.  Penorin.     Vineyards  on  hills. 

"Avergne,  Riom,  Clermont,  Izoire.     Vines. 

"  Briude.     Vines,    on  rocks,   and  rocky  declivities. 
Thirty-five  sorts  of  wine  here,  better  than   the  red 
wines  of  the  rich  plains, 
.    "  Daufhine,  Montetimart-    .Vin«-' 


"Provence,  Avignon,  and  Aix-  Vines.  Also  at 
Tour  de  Aeugues  and  Hyeres. 

"  Medium  of  many  costs  61/.  8s-  sterling,  per  acre; 
but  deduct  the  most  costly,  the  average  is  41/.  10s.  6d. 

"  A  fair  average  m:iy  be  45'.  sterling,  [or  g200]  per 
acre,  cost ;  and  9/  is.  sterling,  per  acre,  gross  pro- 
duce, [being  §40  44]" 

Thus  ran  the  observations  of  Mr.  Young,  above 
thirty  years  ago  ;  which,  though  much  condensed, 
afford  a  variety  of  useful  lights  on  the  subject,  which 
we  have  undertaken  to  open  to  the  view  of  our  coun- 
try. His  journey  through  France*  and  Piedmont 
merits  our  utmost  attention  for  he  was  engaged  in  an 
intelligent  and  diligent  inquiry  into  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  profitable  culture  of  the  vine  could  be  added 
to  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  his  native  country.  He 
believes  that  the  British  climates  constitute  the  only, 
but  an  insuperable,  impediment.  It  is  believed,  that, 
after  similar  inquiries  in  the  United  States,  and  after 
considering  the  vineyards  of  Cohauila,  and  those  of 
the  two  Harmonys,  of  Vevay,  of  Glasgow,  and  the  two 
Carolinas,  with  the  genial  regions  of  the  orange,  the 
cane,  the  rice,  the  indigo,  the  fig,  and  the  peach,  the 
judgment  of  Mr  Young  on  the  subject  of  the  vine 
would  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  capacity  and  pros- 
pects of  the  United  States. 

A  Friend  to  National  Industry, 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  9.  1819.f 


*  It  was  first  printed  as  a  substantive  work,  in  tw^ 
volumes,  and  has  been  also  inserted  in  Pinkerton's 
Collection  of  Travels. 

f  See  No  1  to  5,  in  the  National  Intelligencer. 

For  the  American  Farmer. 
AGRICULTUTL1L  CHYMlSTRY....Jfo.  II* 

There  is  no  branch  of  chymical  science  more1 
neglected,  antl  certainly  none  more,  generally 
useful  and  extensively  beneficial  to  mankind 
than  agricultural  chymistry.  The  laws  of  chy- 
mical  affinity  are  the  laws  of  God,  by  which  all 
material  matter  is  changed,  decomposed,  and 
reformed.  The  rolliug  of  a  thunder  storm,  and 
the  silent  crystallization  of  a  salt,  are  alike 
evidences  of  the  implicit  obedience  of  matter 
to  thase  laws,  and  daily  experience  teaches  us 
that  they  are  as  unchangeable  as  the  tmths  of 
Holy  Writ.  The  rocks  and  hills  praise  their 
Almighty  Creator,  and  have  never  ceased  to 
act  in  obedience  to  his  command  ;  the  mind  of 
man  is  alone  privileged  to  obey  or  disobey. 
The  growth  of  his  body,  and  the  movements  of 
his  food  for  its  support,  are  placed  beyond  his 
control,  by  their  obedience  to  those  laws  which, 
govern  the  material  substances  on  the  earth. 

The  present  knowledge  of  these  laws  has 
been  acquired  by  observations  on  the  pheno- 
tnena  of  nature,  and  the  experiments  of  sci- 
nce,  which  have  proved  the  existence  of  the 
>aws  of  affinity.  Further  experiments  may  yet 
produce  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  them,  and 
furnish  to  man  still  further  evidences  of  Al- 
mighty Wisdom.  The  idea  of  finding  a  pabu- 
lum for  the  growth  and  support  of  vegetable  life, 
is  as  visionary  as  the  idea  of  the  philosophers 
stone,  or  an  universal  specific,  and  with  them 
will  be  proscribed  from  the  pages  of  science, 
and  the  consideration  of  common  sense.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  a  mixture  of  various 
earths  in  connexion  with  the  action  of  water, 
and  the  presence  of  the  atmosphere,  are  neces- 
sary for  healthy  vegetable  life,  and  that  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  baars  no  inconsiderable  share 
in  the  formation  of  a  plant,  and  the  ripening  of 

*  For  No  1,  6ee  page  18J. 
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•  is  fruit.  The  chief  subject  of  enquiry  for  the 
<  hvmist  is,  what  earths,  what  combination?,  and 
what  proportions  of  them  are  best  calculated 
for  any  particular  plant  or  species  of  plants? 
With  this  view  I  will  enumerate  the  chief 
earths,  acids  and  metals  which  compose  the 
<- eiiei ai  soil,   viz. 


JZurths. 
Lime 

Aluniine 
Silex 


Iron 


Carbonic  Acid 
Sulphuric  Acid 
Nitric  Acid 

Lime  is  the  basis  of  the  most  fertile  earth-, 
hut  of  itself  is  incapable  of  supporting  vegetable 
life.  Its  natural  affinity  for  acids  is  so  grear, 
that  it  invariably  takes  from  the  atmosphere  the 
carbonic  acid  ;  by  this  gradual  absorption  it  be- 
comes changed  into  calcarious  earth,  limestone 
or  chalk:  in  this  state  it  receives  the  chymical 
name  of  carbonate  of  lime,  this  substance  being 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  a  part  is  taken  up  in 
Solution  at  every  fall  of  rain,  and  conveyed  to 
(lie  fiberous  roots  ot  vegetables,  which  seize  on 
it  with  avidity  and  furnish  themselves  with 
nourishment,  which  increases  their  size  and 
growth,  and  which  has  given  to  soils  in  which 
this  species  of  earth  is  predominant,  the  charac- 
ter of  fertile.  Pure  lime  is  not  found  on  the 
earth,  it  is  only  produced  by  the  action  of  tire, 
as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  kiln  it  acts  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  affinity,  by  taking  up 
whatever  acid  it  meets  with  ;  this  natural  ten- 
dency to  neutralize  itself,  is  a  provision  of 
nature,  fur  the  formation  of  a  soil. 

Alumine  or  clay  is  the  next  in  importance  for 
the  formation  of  good  soil.  Clay  appears  to 
possess  but  little  chymical  action  in  soils;  its 
properties  are  rather  mechanical,  and  the  extra- 
power  of  retaining.water,  is  happily  provided 
by  nature  to  counteract  the  evaporating  power 
of  calcarious  earths,  which  is  the  first  approach 


towards  a  good  soi 


This  third  great 


Silex,  or  sand,  gravel,  &c 
body  of  the  soil,  though  not  an  earth,  is  usually 
classed  with  the  earths  :  Its  properties  are  not 
only  mechanical,  but  chymical,  and  riecessar) 
towards  the  formation  of  some  plant,  particular 
ly.wheat,  whose  stock  receives  strength,  soli- 
dity, and  its  brilliant  surface  from  Sile.v.  The 
necessity  of  a  mixture  of  these  earths  will  be 
obvious  from  the'  following  considerations. 
The  calcarious  earth  alone  hardly  possesses  the 
power  of  supporting  vegetation,  and  its  evapo- 
rating power  is  so  great,  that  it  becomes  wet  and 
dry  as  it  were  in  an  instant  ;  it  would  therefore 
always  require  a  constant  and  regular  supply  of 
water  without  intermission,  by  the  addition  of 
illumine,  or  clay,  the  power  of  retaining  water 
is  obtained,  and  the  stiffness  and  excessive  re- 
tension  of  the  clay  is  broken  by  the  drying  pow- 
er of  the  calcarious  earth  :  there  is  yet  how- 
ever, an  obstacle  to  the  operations  of  the  hus- 
bandman, and  his  labours  would  be  lost,  if  the 
materials  of  his  soil  was  confined  to  these  two 
articles.  This  mixture  would  produce  a  kind 
of  poms  mortar  which  would  defy  the  action  ot 
his  implements  ;  kind  nature  has  therefore  fur 
nished  him  with  Silex,  in  the  various  forms  of 
silecious  powder,  sand,  pebbles,  and  stones,  or 
where  these  have  not  been  liberally  bestowed, 
has  given  an  equivalent  in  magnesian  earth, 
and  supplies  of  water  from  subterranean  streams 


near  the  surface  as  evinced  by  the  limestone 
springs  of  the  great  valley  of  Conocochcague. 
and  the  Shenandoah.  The  various  forms  of 
Silex  serve  to  divide  the  mass,  and  give  it  the 
pulverulent  form,  necessary  for  the  admission 
of  air,  and  the  process  of  vegetation.   A.  13.  M 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Mr.  Skinner, — Before  any  thing  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cobbett  on  Ruta  Baga,  I  bad 
it  in  contemplation  to  abandon  the  present  most 
approved  mode  id'  farming  in  this  state,  and 
purisue  one  entirely  different.  I  was  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  frequent  use  of  the  plough,  be- 
ing convinced  that  it  was  a  most  expensive  and 
pernicious  method  of  farming — It  appeared  to 
me,  that  in  our  agriculture,  clear  profit  and 
progressive  permanent  fertility,  should  be  pri- 
mary considerations — The  best  plan  that  I  could 
devise  to  accomplish  these  important  objects, 
was  the  following — I  possessed  '  50  acres  of  ara- 
ble land,  which  had  within  a  few  years,  been  so 
far  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  the  most  abject  po 
verty,  as  to  produce  generally  aluxuriant  growth 
of  clover.  This  farm  was  to  be  divided  into  10 
ots  of  1.5  acres  each,  one  of  these  divisions 
was  to  he  manured  from  the  dung  already  ac- 
cumulated, and  planted  in  Tobacco,  which  was 
to  be  succeeded  by  wheat,  leaving  8  lots  in  clo- 
ver, 4  of  which  was  to  pasture  20  bullocks.  3 
good  milch  cows,  two  oxen,  two  horses,  to  an- 
swer the  treble  purpose  of  farming — carriage 
aud  saddle,  and  a  few  good  hogs — the  other -1 
lots  were  to  afford  a  crop  of  hay,  a  crop  of  clo- 
ver seed,  and  then  they  were  to  relieve  the 
other  divisions  by  affording  pasture — as  the 
heads  would  only  be  taken  off  and  the  stalks  and 
eaves  still  left,  and  a  succeeding  crop  coming 
on.  It  was  not  proposed  to  gather  the  heads 
with  the  rake,  as  that  will  only  answer  when  the 
clover  is  very  dry,  and  standing  up,  and  by 
waiting  so  long  before  gathering  the  seed,  I 
should  graze  the  other  lots  closer  than  would 
be  desirable,  besides  losing  the  pasture  of  all 
the  clover  that  dried — but  it  was  intended  to 
gather  the  seed  with  the  common  grain  scythe 
and  cradle,  which  can  be  used  as  soon  as  the 
seed  is  ascertained  to  be  well  filled,  and  with 
which  a  man  can  gather  5  acres. of  seed  a  day, 
and  do  it  much  cleaner  than  I  ever  saw  the  rake 
do,  under  any  circumstances — The  hay  and  the 
straw  would  winter  my  stock  cattle,  cows  and 
oxen,  and  with  a  little  grain,  my  horses  too,  and 
my  hogs  would  be  in  such  condition  from  the 
clover  and  kitchen  offal,  that  they  would  re- 
quire but  little  grain  to  fatten  them.  I  should 
then  calculate  on  15  hogsheads  of  tobacco;  300 
bushels  of  wheat,  60  bushels  of  clover  seed, 
and  20  fat  bullocks,  with  dung  amply  sufficient 
to  manure  15  acres,t  to  be  expended  on 
another  lot  of  tobacco.  My  wheat  should  be 
succeeded  by  clover,  timothy  and  orchard  grass, 
(sown  with  Bennett's  grass  seed  machine,  a  most 
invaluable  and  indispensible  impliment  of  hus- 
bandry) and  by  the  time  1  came  round  to  this 
pasture,!   should  expect  each  acre  to  pasture 


*  Vide  "The  error  of  American  Agriculture  ex- 
posed," by  T.  Moore,  a  work  in  the  hands  of  too  few 
practical  farmers. 


and  winter  a  bullock,  as  was  done  by  Mr.  vVest 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  after  10  years,  I  should 
shew  120  bullocks  fattened  on  my  farm  ;  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  tobacco,  wheat  and  ma- 
nure, &c.  annually,  and  the  land  much  ferti- 
lized— 

When  Mr.  Cobbett  called  our  attention'  to 
Ruta  Baga  and  other  roots,  I  was  persuaded 
they  might  be  profitably  substituted  for  tobacco, 
as  I  detested  the  idea  of  sending  aft*  the  farm, 
what  could  be  profitably  consumed  and  convert- 
ed into  manure  on  it :  this  sir,  occasioned  the 
queries  that  appeared  in  the  Farmer,  page,  173, 
that,  or  my  rti stick  manner  has  been  so  un- 
happy, as  to  wonderfully  excite  the  sensibility 
of  your  very  modest  and  courteous  "friend,'" 
who  appears  willing  to  deny  the  prerogative  of 
plain  speaking  to  all  but  himself — It  was  not  for 
me  to  know  or  enquire  whether  you  were  en- 
croaching upon  the  privileges  of  Mr.  Cobbett; 
it  was  neither  the  business  of  myself,  nor  I  pre- 
sume that  of  "  a  friend,"  you  had  promised  us 
his  process  of  earth  burning,  and  my  intention 
was  to  remind  t'ou  of  a  pledge  not  complied 
with,  as  I  supposed,  from  multifarious  engage- 
ments until  it  had  been  forgot.  You  will  re- 
collect that  when  my  queries  were  made,  yon 
had  published  nothing  on  earth  burning. 

I  would  with  the  utmost  deference  and  humi- 
lity beg  "  a  friend"  to  inform  me,  as  he  ap- 
pears so  conversant  with  the  subject,  where 
he  learned,  that  it  •'  was  contrary  to  the  very 
principles  of  nature,  to  feed"  a  fatting  ox  on 
Ruta  Baga  and  any  thing  else,  but  grain  ?  un- 
til he  imparts  this  information,  I  shall  think  his 
assertion  as  inapplicable,  as  his  notice  of  my 
queries  was  unnecessary.  The  enquiry  was 
not  for  the  most  natural  food  of  animals,  but 
for  the  most  profitable  use  of  Ruta  Baga,  and 
as  grain  was  to  be  abandoned  for  Ruta  Baga,  it 
will  be  obvious,  why  it  was  necessary  when 
speaking  of  orchard  grass,  to  say,  "  and  can  it 
be  successfully  sown  in  the  fall  to  bring  in  a 
crop  of  clover  afterwards  in  place  of  oats  or 
barley."  As  my  queries  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  "a  friend,"  it  might  be  gratifying  to 
him  to  know,  that  I  have  this  year  raised  up- 
wards of  100  bushels;of  Ruta  Baga,  from  }  of  an 
acre  of  ground,  (and  was  not  imposed  on  by 
seedsmen)  the  largest  of  which  weighed,  when 
trimmed,  from  7  to  91b.  and  measured  from  17" 
to  .nore  than  25  inches  in  circumference,  and 
I  have  ascertained  from  accurate  experiments 
that  hogs  feed  on  Ruta  Baga  boiled,  will  fatten 
half  as  fast  as  if  fed  on  corn,  and  will  eat  four 
times  as  much  in  the  same  time  ;  or  to  be  more 
perspicuous,  a  hog  that  will  require  4  bushels 
of  shelled  corn,  and  6  weeks  to  render  him  any 
given  weight  will  require  32  bushels  of  boiled 
Kuta  Baiia,  and  12  weeks  to  attain  the  same 
weight. 

With  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Mc. 
Culloch,  for  his  prompt  and  polite  attention  to 
one  of  my  queries,  I  will  cease  to  trespass  on 
your  columns,  and  I  fear  your  patience. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

P.  S.  From  an  analysis  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  it  appears  that  one  bushel  ot  rye  affords 
as  much  nutritive  matter  as  18-J  bushels  of  Ku- 
ta Baga;  and  that  one  bushel  ol  Irish  potatoes 
gives  as  much  nutritive  matter  as  33_  bushels  of 
Rata  Baga. 
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Occasional  ¥rx.ivtyjts, 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR,  DATED 

Battling  G  ee.n,  Virg.  Dec.  \6tli,  I  SI  9. 
"  Notwithstanding  t lie  excessive  drought,  na 
ture  sepms,  in  some  instances,  to  have  been  unu- 
sually kinil.  Of  the  many  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions I  have  seen  noticed,  but  few  surpass  a 
growth  of  the  common  turnip,  sown  by  me  in 
July;  from  about  one  fourth  of  an  acre,  I  have 
sixteen  tumbril  loads,  after  having  used  freely 
for  family  use,  until  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, and  they  weighed,  generally,  from  10 
to  15  lbs.  each.  My  Ruta  Raga  seeded  about 
the  same  time  are  very  lame,  from  3  to  15  lbs. — 
But  I  have  but  few  of  them  in  consequence,  1 
believe,  of  defective  seed." 

Mr  Skinner, — The  following  method  of  pre- 
serving butter,  I  have  tried,  and  found  it  to  an- 
swer my  most  sanguine  expectations.  As  in 
1810  (Spring)  I  put  up  a  small  quantity  for 
ship  stores,  went  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where 
I  remained  between  four  and  five  months,  and 
did  not  get  home  until  the  winter  following, 
being  absent  near  ten  months.  When  upon 
landing  the  remains  of  my  stores  I  found  one  Of 
two  small  pots  of  butter,  which  upon  tasting  1 
found  as  good  as  the  generality  of  butter  offered 
for  sale  in  our  markets, — which  in  my  opinion 
fully  tests  the  Receipt;  for  the  climate  of  tha 
part  of  the  world  is  such,  that  it  is  next  to  an 
impossibility  to  succeed  in  curing  provisions  by 
any  process,  or  through  the  agency  of  salt,  in  no 
matter  what  quantity,  viz. — For  every  pound 
of  butter  take  half  an  ounce  of  best  common 
salt,  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  Joaf  sugar,  and 
quarter  of  an  ounce  saltpetre;  beat  them  up 
together  and  blend  the  whole  completely. 

Butter  thus  cured  requires  to  stand  three 
weeks  or  a  month  before  it  is  used;  ifsoone' 
opened  the  salts  are  not  sufficiently  blended 
with  it— The  smaller  the  pots  the  better  for  sea 
voyages;  as  the  fiequent  admission  of  se 
air  will  soon  turn  the  butter  rancid. 
Yours  truly, 

Wm.  b.  barney, 

Baltimore,  Dec.  12,  1R19. 

IR03I    THE    NATIONAL    INTELLIGENCER, 
TO    THE    EDITORS. 

Baltimore,  8th  nfllth  mo.  1819. 

Respected  friends  :  Observing  in  your  paper 
of  yesterday's  post,  an  article  on  the  subject  of 
"  American  manufactures  of  straw,"  by  Simeon 
Francis,  of  New  Haven,  concluding  with  these 
words,  respecting  the  wire,  grass  of  which  the 
American  Leghorn  is  made  : — "  1  have  been  told 
that  where  the  grass  cannot  be  found,  rve  straw, 
that  part  next  the  head,  will  answer  for  a  good 
substitute  ;  whether  this  is  a  fact  I  am  unable  tu 
determine" — as  I  happen  to  have  been  an  eye 
witness  of  the  fact,  1  lose  no  time  in  saving,  I 
have  seen  ladies'  Leghorn  hats  made  of  rye 
straw,  of  English  growth,  in  such  a  degree  of 
perfection,  as,  by  their  similarity,  completely 
to  mislead  the  London  merchants  and  dealers 
in  the  article,  to  believe  them  of  foreign  pro- 
duce, till  informed  to  the  contrary. 

Rye,  adapted  to  this  purpose  may  be  grown  on 
the  most  barren  land  ;  the  coarser  kind  is  used 
for  the  coarser  articles,  and  the  finest  is  fit  for'traction 


Leghorn  hats,  which,  in  this  country  would  sell 
For  1.5,  20,  or  25  dollars  each. 

i  hope  the  editors  of  papers  throughout  the 
Union  will  insert  the  article  of  Simeon  Francis, 
from  motives  of  public  spirit,  for  it  points  out  a 
valuable  branch  of  industry,  which  is  well  wor- 
thy national  attention,  ft  is  adapted  to  female 
employment,  from  its  domestic  nature.  The 
ladies  of  Connecticut,  who  have  originated  this 
American  manufacture,  merit  the  gratitude  of 
their  country  ;  for  if  their  example  is 
followed,  it  will  prevent  an  annua 
sent  to  Italy  to  procure  a  manufact 
which  may  be  procured  at  home,  4 
price,  equal  in  quality  to  the  impor 
and  in  quantity  abundant  for  consumpt 

When  duty  allows  me,  I  am  rather  anxious  to 
avoid  appearing  before  the  public,  but  in  such  a 
case  as  the  present,  I  am  willing  my  signature 
should  be  public,  if,  as  determining  the  fact  in 
question,  my  authority  can  be  of  service,  in  a 
cause  so  amiable  in  its  origin,  and  benevolent  in 
its  nature.     I  remain,  &.c. 

JOSEPH  LANCASTER. 


Hi 
nt.-d   artic' 
imntion.  n] 


THE  TEETH. 

A  Dentist  in  Philadelphia  makes  the  following 
communication  to  the  publick  : 

I  am  so  often  asked  the  question  why  people  lose 
their  teeth,  and  the  best  way  to  preserve  them,  that 
I  will  again  give  the  best  information  in  my  pow- 
er  on  this  all  important  subject — information,  as  laid 
down  by  the  most  eminent  writers  England  has 
produced,  joined  with  my  own  experience. 

Children's  first  teeth,  when  decayed,  should 
be  extracted,  as  they  are  liable  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  permanent  teeth.  At  about  se- 
ven years  of  age,  the  child's  mouth  should  be 
frequently  examined  by  a  dentist,  in  order  that  an 
o  •structing  first  tooth  should  be  extracted,  before 
the  permanent  tooth  is  seen  coming  through  the 
gums,  pointing  towards  the  tongue  or  towards  the 
lip — for  when  it  has  once  got  its  direction,  it  will 
keep  it ;  but,  in  many  parts,  there  is  no  dentist — 
in  that  case,  when  parents  perceive  a  fullness  or 
swelling  of  the  gum  inside  the  mouth,  it  is  a  sign 
the  secsnd  tooth  is  coming,  and  it  is  th'en  proper  to 
extract  the  first  tooth,  to  give  the  second  room  to 
come  regular  ;  but  to  go  into  all  particulars  would 
almost  fill  the  paper. 

About  thirteen  years  of  age  is  the  all-important 
time  to  insure  the  child  good  teeth  during  life  ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  where  a  child's 
teeth  are  wide  apart,  (and  some  children's  are) 
they  want  ho  assistance,  they  have  room  to  grow 
and  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

hihlren,    whose    jaws     are    narrow — mouths 

small — teeth    large — grow   one   above   another 

over-lap,  push  each  other  out  of  the  rank,  and 
press  hard  against  one  another —  these  we  the 
teeth  that  require  so  much  assistance.   ■ 

The  four  eve-teeth,  (  uspidites)  two  in  the  up- 
per, and  two  in  the  lower  jaw,  (some  persons  call 
those  in  the  lower  jawstoinach-teeth,)are  exceeding- 
ly strong,  and  form  the  support  of  the  front  of  the 
mouth — and  they  should  be  preserved — they  have 
the  largest  fang  of  any  tooth,  and  require  a  great 
deal  of  room,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  right  to  ex 
tract  the  first  Sienspide,  (the  first  double  tooth) 
on  each  side,  and  where  the  teelh  are  crowded, 
considerable  advantage  always  attends  their  ex 
If  they  be   extracted  before  tfie  perma- 


nent back  teeth  appear,  in  a  short  time  they  will 
not  be  missed,  as  no  space  will  be  left.  The  front 
teeth  will  derive  much  benefit  from  this  gain  of 
room,  as  there  will  probably  be  left  a  small  space 
between  them  which  will  tend  to  their  preserva- 
tion ;  for,  it  is  obierved,  when  teeth  arc  situated  so 
close  as  to  press  hard  upon  each  other,  they  al- 
most always  fall  into  a  state  of  decay.  Sometimes 
the  upper  jaw  is  so  narrow,  from  side  to  side,  the 
teeth  in  the   front    parts  are  thrown   forward,  and 

reject  very  much  over  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw. 

fthe  first  Bieospide,  (small  double   tooth)  be  ex- 
acted early,  the  teeth    will  fall  into    a  regular 

ourse. 

After  this,  the  teeth  require  very  little  assistance, 
only,  when  the  front  ones  grow  up,  separate  them — 
continued  pressure  on  any  one  bone  in  the  body  will 
break  it  ;  and  when  black  specks  appear  between 
the  teeth,  they  should  be  immediately  removed,' be- 
fore the  mortification  progresses  to  far,  and  keep 
the  teeth  clean 

If  a  tooth  gets  a  hole  in  it,  let  it  be  plugged  in 
time  ;  and  decayed  teeth  should  not  be  allowed  to 
press  against  sound  ones.  If  people  do  not  like  to 
have  them  extracted,  let  them  be  separated.  If 
the  gums  leave  the  teeth,  which  is  very  common 
take  oft'  the  tartar  with  proper  instruments.  Ap- 
ply often  soap  to  the  bare  parts  of  the  toolh,  and 
press  the  gums,  very  frequently,  upwards  or  down- 
wards, hard  with  the  finger,  and  they  will,  in  most 
cases,  return,  the  gums  being  elastick. 

The  roots  of  the  small  double  teeth,  in  each  jaw, 
so  much  recommended  to  be  extracted,  at  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  are  very  short,  small  and 
close  together  ;  and  these  teeth  extract  with  °reat 
ease  and  safety,  more  particularly  at  this  early  age. 
I  will  remark,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  at  a  dis- 
tance, that  the  above  information  has  been  twice 
laid  before  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  and 
they  have  been  invited  to  contradict  it,  if  not  valua- 
ble and  true  ;   but  no  one  has  done  it. 

H'or.  Gaz. 


^Mm  imibilmbo 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,   DECEMBER  24,    1819. 


The  communication  from  C.  K-  in  replvtosome  in- 
quiries, by  "  Stdkbi"  concerning  fallow  crops,  has 
been  received  and  will  appear  in  our  next. — A  long 
und  interesting-  paper,  sent  to  us  tor  publication  by  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Prince  Ceorge's  county,  will 
be  published  as  soon  as  we  can  find  room  for  it.— The 
receipt  for  making  Tokay  has  been  mislaid,  but  will 
yet,  we  hope,  be  recovered  -it  would  be  matter  of 
special  regret  to  lose  any  of  the  few,  but  choice  things 
we  get  from  that  quarter. 


Present  Prices  of   Country  Produce  in   tins  Market. 

Actual  salts  of  Wheat     White,    Si  7   to    SI  9 

Red, do.  S-  3  to  S1  5—  Corn,  new  crop,  50  to  52cts. 
Old  do.  55  to  57  cts.  Rye,  50  to  55  cts.  — Oats,  45 
pta. — Country  Oats,  50  cts — Hay,  per  ton,  S's— 
Straw,  SH—  Pour,  fresh,  S5  1-3  to, g6— Plaster 
of  Paris,  in  the  stone,  per  ton,  S<>  to  g6  50-  -Do. 
round,  per  ton,'  Ss  SO— Wholesale  price  in  bbls.  SI 
SO  -Retail  do.,  Si  P2S— Onions,  N.  K.  per  100 
bunches,  $6  50  to  $?  -Retail,  10  cts — Maryland  do. 

per busheL  S1  1~1— Cheese,  wholesale,  9  to  11  cts 

Retail,  I  Mo  14  cts.— Oiu-  hhd.  inferior  quality  Vir- 
ginia Tobacco,  sold  on  Monday  at  gtj  Two  hhds.  of 
Calvert  county,  do.  on  Tuesday,  at  g(i  Si  g8,  and  all 
that  we  have  heaird  of—  Flour,  from  the  wagons,  g5 
-Whiskey,  from  do.  38  cents. 

Wo  change  in  the  price  of  North  Carolina  Staples, 
since  last  report. 
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lb. 


JJEEF,  Northern  mess    - 
No  1.      - 
No  2.  - 
Bacon,         - 
Butter,  Ferkin 
tjuftee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,  -       - 

Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  a  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American, 
Feathers,         - 
Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

herrings,  Susquehannah 
mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  ... 

middlings, 
rye,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough,      - 

cleaned, 
Flax,  -    . 

Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard, 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti, J  -       - 

PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime      2d     do. 
cargo      3d    do. 
Plaster,  ... 

ground     .        -        - 
Rice,  .... 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  prooflgal 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple,      1st  proof 
Gin,  Holland,         1st  proof 
do.  4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 
Hum,  Jamaica,  • 

American ,    1  st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

Soap,  American,  white, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,         .... 
loaf,  ... 

lump,  ... 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     -        -        -        - 

Liverpool,  ground,   • 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  -        - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.      middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TEAS,  Bohea,  ... 

Souchong,        - 
Hyson  Skin 
Voung  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed,     - 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
skinner's, 


bER.lRETAIL    PRICES 


bbl. 


box 


lb. 

qtl. 
bbl. 


bb). 


cask 
bush 

lb. 


gal. 


bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb. 


lb. 


lb. 
bu 

lb. 
cwt. 


lb. 


lb. 


11 

15 

13  50 
16 
1 

33 
27 
27 
45 
46 
53 
80 
33 
28 
25 
20 
18 
45 
10 
60 
50 
75 


3 

2 

9 

7   7l 

6  51 

5  5i 

4  5i 

4  a 
none. 

do 

do 
12 
12 
25 
•62  1-2 
75 

1 

1 

18 
16 
14 

5 

1 


50' 

80 

1   20 


22 
19 
scarce 
15 
65 

retail 
12 
7  87 
7 
6 
5 
4  25 


50 


1   25 

75 

1  50 


1 


50 
50 
76 
50 
18 
9 
19 
14  50 
25 
20 
70 
75 
12 

7 

6  60 

5 

6  50 
25 
50 
63 
75 
75 

1  25 

1  75 
80 
40 
65 
35 
31 
25 
33 


FROM  THE  FAMILY  HERBAL. 


go 

17 
15 


3 

1  50 


CO 


62  1-2 
20 


15 

28 
a  25 


5  50 

7  50 

37 

75 

a  100 
a  150 
a   150 


Common  WaYnut  Tree. 

JUGLANS  nF.GIA. 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  is  a  large  beautiful  tree.  Leaves  pin- 
nated, consisting  of  several  pair  of  opposite 
pinnae,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end.  Flowers 
,nd  May,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  Sep- 

HISTORY. 

is  a  native  of  Persia,  but  bears  our 
climate  wonderfully  well,  and  produces  abun- 
dance of  a  very  excellent  fruit,  much  eaten 
after  dinner.  The  wood  is  very  durable,  and 
bears  a  fine  polish,  and  surpasses  in  beauty 
mahogany  or  any  other  wood.  It  is  the  only 
wood  proper  for  £un  stocks,  as  it  is  very  hard, 
and  does  not  split. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

The  different  parts  of  the  walnuts  have  dif 
ferent  properties,  and  (hey  differ  according  as 
they  are  more  or  less  ripe.  The  outer  cover- 
ing or  husk,  and  the  shell  and  peel  of  the  ker- 
nels, are  esUemed  to  be  sudorific,  especially  if 
used  before  the  walnuts  are  quite  ripe;  and 
they  have  been  bailed  along  with  sarsaparilla 
and  guaiacum  wood,  in  the  preparation  of  de- 
coctions used  for  removing  venereal  and  rheu- 
matic complaints,  and  for  expelling  worms  : 
and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  no  insect  eats  the 
beautiful  leaves  of  this  tree,  nor  is  the  earth- 
worm found  near  it.  An  infusion  of  the  shells 
thrown  out  destroys  the  worms  on  which  it  falls. 
This  liquor  destroys  even  the  tape-worm.  The 
leaves  have  the  same  property.  A  brown  dye 
is  made  of  the  walnut  liquor,  and  gipsies  dye 
themselves  with  it,  which  proves  very  lasting. 
An  oil  is  extracted  from  the  nut,  said  also  to 
destroy  even  the  tape-worm,  and  it  is  better 
than  olive  oil,  and,  never  freezing,  is  used  by 
painters.     In  France  they  burn  it  in  their  lamps. 

HOW  TO  PICKLE  WALNUTS. 

Scald  slightly,  and  rub  off  the  first  skin  of  a 
hundred  of  large  walnuts,  before  they  have  a 
lard  shell :  this  may  easily  be  ascertained  by 
trying  them  with  a  pin.  Put  them  in  a  strong 
cold  brine,  put  new  brine  the  third  and  sixth 
days,  and  tike  them  out  and  dry  them  on  the 
ninth.  Take  an  ounce  each  of  long  pepper, 
black  pepper,  ginger,  and  allspice  ;  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  cloves,  some  blades  of  mace,  and  a 
table  spoonful  of  mustard-seeds:  bruise  the 
whole  together,  put  into  a  jar  a  layer  of  walnut*, 
strew  them  well  over  with  the  mixture,  and  pro 
ceed  in  the  same  manner  till' all  are  covered. 
Then  boil  three  quarts  of  white  wine  vinegar, 
with  sliced  horse-radish  and  ginger,  pour  it  hoi 
over  the  walnuts,  and  cover  close.  Repeat  the 
boiling  of  the  vinegar  and  pour  it  hot  over, 
three  or  four  days,  always  keeping  the  pickle 
closely  covered  ;  add  at  the  last  boiling  a  few 
cloves  of  garlic,  or  shalots.  In  five  months 
they  will  be  fit  for  use. 

From  JVt/es'  Weekly  Register. 
Beautiful   Ink. — Mai<y  gentlemen  who  re- 
ceive the  Register,  have  asked  where  we  ob- 


tained the  ink  with  which  it  is  directed  F — We 
make  it  for  ourselves,  and  the  following  is  our 
receipt :  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Joseph 
James,  esq.  If  the  ink  is  carefully  made,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  (though  in  the  last 
we  made  they  were  much  neglected)  it  is  of 
the  best  quality  of  any  that  we  ever  met  with. 

Improved  composition  of  black  writihs  ink. 

Take  a  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  boil  in  it  lib. 
chips  of  logwood,  for  about  half  an  hour,  then 
take  the  decoction  from  the  fire,  and  pour  if. 
from  off  the  chips,  while  boiling  hot,  on  a  pound 
of  the  best  Aleppo  galls,  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, and  two  ounces  of  pomegranate  peels,  put 
into  a  proper  vessel.  After  having  stirred  them 
well  together  with  a  wooden  spatula  for  some 
time,  place  them  in  the  sunshine  in  summer,  or 
within  the  warmth  of  the  fire  if  in  winter,  for 
three  or  four  days,  stirring  the  mixture  as  often 
as  may  be  convenient.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
add  a  half  pound  of  green  vitriol  powdered,  and 
let  the  mixture  remain  four  or  five  days  more, 
stirring  it  frequently,  and  then  add  further  four 
ounces  gum  Arabic,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of 
boiling  water,  and  after  giving  the  ink  some 
time  to  settle,  strain  it  off  from  the  dregs,  and 
keep  it  well  stopped  for  usp. 

If  the  ink  be  desired  to  shine  more,  the  pro- 
portion of  pomegranate  peel  must  be  increased  : 
and  in  the  country,  where  the  logwood  cannot 
be  so  easily  obtained,  a  pound  of  ripe  privet 
berries  may  be  substituted  for  it. 

In  order  to  secure  this  ink  from  growing 
mouldy,  i  pint  or  more,  of  spirit  of  wine  may 
be  added  ;  but  to  prevent  its  containing  any 
acid,  which  may  injure  the  ink,  a  little  salt  of 
tartar  or  pearl  ashes,  should  be  added  previous- 
ly, and  the  spirit  poured  off  from  it,  which 
will  render  it  innocent  with  regard  to  the  color 
of  the  ink. 

Great  Pigs  in  JVeiv  York. — The  Goshen  (N. 
Y.)  paper  mentions,  that  two  hogs,  of  14  months 
old,  were  killed  in  that  village  last  week,  weigh- 
ing together  8S7  lbs.  including  fat. 

Mr.  Levi  Steele,  of  or  near  Albany,  killed  a 
pig  a  few  days  ago,  which  was  229  days  old, 
and  which  weighed,  when  dressed,  just  229  lbs. 
making  one  pound  for  each  day  of  its  age. 

Julm  Hutton  and  Thomas  Jeremiah,  butchers 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  recently  purchased  8 
pigs,  7  months  old,  weighing  1,599  lbs.  These 
pigs  were  raised  in  New  Windsor,  Orange  coun- 
ty, and  were  bought  of  William  Iloustan.  Tiiey 
were  a  mixture  of  the  grass  breed  and  the  com- 
mon breed  of  the  country. 


HOTCHKISSE'S 
luvpYGYeA  Straw  Cutter. 

One  and  one  only  of  these  useful  machines  are 
now  on  hand,  and  for  sale  at  my  shop  in  Public 
Alley,  Baliinore. 

'  LORING  BROWN. 

Also,  one  Machine  for  sale  at  THOMAS  IR- 
VINE'S in  Alexandria. 
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BALTIMORE,  FRIO  AY,  DECEMUEIl  3\,  1S\9. 


Num.  40. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


On  the  comparative  utility  nf 

OXEN  MB  HOUSES, 

FOB  iOBICrLTCHAL  rCKI'OSKS. 


JVb.  HI. 

[.The  annexed  Treatise  was  offered  by  the  ingenious 
autlior,  a  resident  of  Mexandna,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  the  Georgetown  Agricultural  Society, 
and  took  one  of  its  premiums  about  six  years  ago] 

To  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Georgetoivn. 

Gentlemen, 

die  following  brief  essay  on  the  mode  of  gear- 
ing and  working  oxen,  is  off  red  with  a  temerity,  I 
fear  hardly  commendable,  when  1  reflect  on  having 
been  out  of  the  practice  of  using  them,  for  several 
years,  and  on  being  guided  by  no  data  but  a  frail  and 
fugitive  memory  :  Indeed  the  attempt  would  not  ha 
been  made,  had  I  not  been  apprehensive  that,  impor- 
tant as  this  branch  of  Agriculture  is,  it  might  poss;- 
bl,  be  overlooked,  in  the  pursuit  of  other  ones,  deem- 
ed of  still  greater  moment ;  and  thereby  the  dawnin, 
cf  a  science,  to  which  I  have  been  a  partial  votary, 
be  suffered  to  remain  stationary  in  this  part  of  our 
country 

While  occasionally  travelling  through  most  parts  of 
the  United  Slates,  1  have  found,  by  observation,  that 
in  no  section  were  oxen  so  generally,  nor  of  course  so 
dexter  iusly  used,  as  in  the  District  of  Maine,  where 
I  was  myself  brought  up.  In  this  position,  I  shall 
not  be  accused  of  arrogating  for  my  eastern  brethren, 
from  motives  of  vanity  or  pride,  when  it  is  considered 
that  while  our  plodding  pedestrian  is  slowly  movn? 
with  a  team,  valued  high  at  an  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars ; — the  Virginia  wagoner  proudly  mounted,  .trots 
off  with  a  set  of  steeds,  which  as  many  pounds  would 
seldom  purchase- 
While  I  am  persuaded,  from  comparisons,  that  mv 
prac'ice  has  been  according  to  the  most  approved 
modes  extant ;  1  am  equally  convinced  that  my  inter- 
mission therefrom,  will  subject  my  little  treatise  to 
many  errors.  I  therefore  hope  to  see  ihe  same  sub- 
ject have  justice  done  it  from  some  abler  hand. 

I  always  take  pleasure  in  ruminating  on  the  attri- 
but-  *  of  the  OX; — majesty,  ambition  patience  and 
gratitude  art  apparent  in  his  physiognomy  ; — and  all 
these  properties  are  found  inherent  in  this  valuable 
quadruped  : — Happy  would  it  be  for  these  much  abus- 
ed drudges,  could  as  much  be  always  said  of  their 
lord  and  master  !  I  confess  my  reflections  relative  to 
these  Slav- s,  whirh  lave  "b'irne  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day"  with  me,  have  operated  much  in 
their  favor,  as  a  shield  against  every  species  of  se- 
venty. 

1  have,  when  obliged  to  exercise  a  momentary  rigor, 
had  them  turn  towards  me  an  honest,  rebuking  fire, 
Wh  ich  bas  never  failed  to  have  its  full  effect.  They 
together  with  other  working  cattle,  have  always  ap- 
peared tome,  the  innocent  victims  of  man's  first  dis- 
obedience : — he  fell,  and  drew  them  along  with  him 
into  painful  servitude.  He  who  could  indulge  in  bar. 
barity  towards  this  patient,  toiling  animal,  richl) 
merits  the  doom  of  ever  after  preparing  his  ground 
with  a  grubbing  hoe. 

In  many  respects  proud  man  must  look  up  to  the 
beast  as  his  superior:— man's  reason  is  replete  wit] 
error  :  but  instinct,  or  the  inference  drawn  by  a  brute, 
from  certain  sounds  and  motions,  after  havinir  once 
learned  their   purport,  is  infallible.     1  have  seen  the 


best  drilled  soldier  mistake,    for  the  instant,  advance 
arms  for  recover  arms,    but  never  saw    a  well   tram 
ox  mistake  gee  for  haiv,  or  haiv  for  gee  .-—hence 
is  indispensible  in  the  management  of  workinj 
i!r    who    Mould   work    them    with  ease   anaH 
should  maintain  a  strict,  uniformity  in  Lis  conduct  to* 
wards    them        They     must    have    mimes  .■  —  th 
calves  intended  to  be  raised    for  working,    should 
named,  while  young,  to   which  they  become    familiar, 
by  the  time  they  are  ready   for  the  yoke.     Any   thing 
appropriate    to  their  color,    shape,    &c.  is    proper; 
such  as  bright     broad,   line,   spark,    back,   itar,    turk, 
golilen,  ZJc. 

The  buffaloe  breed  of  cattle,  or  those  without  horns, 
will  not  answer  well  for  working,  as  horns  are  neces- 
sary in  backing  a  cart,  and  in  carrying  it  down  hill 
Oxen  should  never  be  changed  ml  he  yoke,  after  bav- 
ing  been  b'oke;--the  near,  and  off'  ox  should  always 
remain  as  such  : — By  changing  them,  they  become 
confused,  and  all  the  benefit  of  their  tuition  is  lost. 

A  temporary  change,  however,  can  be  made  in  one 
instance,  to  advantage ;  this  is  when  they  hang  off 
ii  oni.  each  o'her,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  in  bad  travel- 
ling, when  they  get  fijetted  :  they  then  cut  each 
others'  feet  with  their  shoes: — shifting  them,  puts 
this  out  of  their  head,  for  that  lime 

There  are  however,  several  ways  in  which  oxen  may 
be  geared  for  work:  they  are  willing  to  earn  their 
bread  any  way:  they  have  been  tried,  and  found  to 
pull,  by  a  poke  on  the  neck ; — by  a  shaft*  lashed 
across  the  forehead,  and  traces  to  its  ends  ; — by  faces 
fastened  to  the  horns  ; — bj  harness,  like  horses  ; — and 
they  will  pull  by  the  tail.  From  these  various  modes, 
it  is  the  husbandman's  duty  first,  to  study  the  nature, 
and  convenience  of  the  ox ;— Secondly,  economy,  and 
his  own  convenience ;  and  then  select  that  which 
embraces  most  of  these  desirable  objects. 

There  are  but  two  of  these  modes  mentioned,  that 
can  be  adopted  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  or  suc- 
cess. These  are  the  yoke  and  the  harness  From  the 
former  being  in  general1,  not  to  say  universal  use,  the 
inference  is  a  natural  one,  that  some  inconvenience 
must  attend  the  latter.  The  form  of  the  ox  is  one 
objection  to  harness ; — his  belly  is  so  much  wider 
than  his  shoulders,  it  is  embraced  so  hard  by  the  iron 
traces  as  to  impede  his  wind,  as  well  as  to  be  injured 
by  galling  The  yoke,  on  the  other  hand,  being  of 
hard  wood,  appears  to  be  an  instrument  that  would 
gall,  but  I  never  knew  any  injury  done  by  it:  the  neck 
of  the  bullock  seems  by  nature,  fitted  for  the  yoke  : 
the  skin,  naturally  thick,  soon  becomes  so  callous  as 
not  to  be  hurt  by  friction  ;  it  is  there  his  strength 
lies,  even  to  a  proberb.  « 

In  point  of  economy,  there  is  a  wide  disparity  be- 
tween the  harness  and  yoke  :  the  expense  of  the  for- 
mer to  that  of  the  latter,  for  eight  years'  wear,  would 
be  as  ten  to  one  ;  and  the  time  of  gearing  and  ungear- 
ng,  is  as  three  to  one.  In  other  words  ;  a  yoke  will 
:ost  only  five  dollars,  which  will  average  eight  years' 
wear,  and  can  be  put  to  oxen  in  two  minutes. 

A  yoke  which  is  prop-rly  made  for  oxen  of  equal 
size  and  strength,  will  have  no  particular  end  for  the 
near,  or  off  ox  ;  but  the  bows  being  sometimes  untrue, 
will  fit  to  the  neck  better  one  particular  way :— this, 
the  nice  teemster  will  observe  and  always  put  them 
An  ox  can  feel  as  sensibly  as  a  man,  the  pains  o 
tight  or  unfitting  accoutrements  ;  but  not  being  so 
fluently  gifted,  and  being  too  noble  and  patient  to 
brink  on  that  account,  from  his  task  ;  it  particularly 
ehoves  every  driver,  (who  cannot  all  day  wear  a  key 
or  penknife  in  the  foot  of  his  boot)  to  be  vigilant  that 
the  tackle  sits  easy  and  free  on  his  team. 

When  oxen  are  unequally  matched,   as  to  strength, 

e  strongest  is  apt  to  carry  his  end  of  the  yoke  se- 
veral inches  before  the  other ;  this  makes  the  yoke  Un- 


as)  totlum,  and    is  soon  remedied,  by   putting    the 

tuple  of  the  yoke  nearest  to  the  end  of  the  strong  ox. 

I  does  not  however  always  follow   that  the  stronger 

x  carries  the  fore  end  of  the  yoke  ; — it  often  o  curs 

at  an  inequality  of  strength    begets    such    ambition 

the  weaker  ox.  as  will  ruin  him,  by  his  overstrain- 

g  himself  for  an   even  yoke      The  driver  should  be 

attentive  to  this  circumstance,  (if  it  ever  occurs  with 

mm)  and  remedy  it,  as  has  been  just  pointed  out. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  yok.ng  well  tutored  oxen,  to 
lug  the  yoke  round  the  yard  after  them,  as  thi  y  are 
easily  called  to  that  I  have  often  called  the  ex  I 
wanted  from  a  drove  of  all  sorts  of  cattle.  Stand  the 
yoke  on  one  end  ;  -  take  out  the  oft  ox's  bow  ; — steady' 
the  yoke  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right,  hold 
up  the  bow  towards  the  ox,  and,  beckoning  with  it,  call 
him  by  name  to  you;  slip  the  bow  under  his  neck; 
turn  the  yoke  down  upon  it ;  enter  it  in  the  bow-holes, 
and  put  in  the  bow-pin  ;  then  take  out  the  other  bow, 
and  lifting  up  the  near  end  of  the  yoke  with  the  left 
hand;  with  the  bow  in  the  right,  call  the  near  ox  also 
by  name,  who  will  come  and  "  bow  his  neck  to  the 
yoke,"  and  is  harnessed  the  same  as  his  companion. 

An  ox  goad  to  drive  with,  is  made  of  hickory,  or 
any  tough  wood,  3$  to  4$  feet  long;  as  may  suit  the 
whim  of  the  driver; — about  the  size  of  a  man's  finger, 
with  a  prick  or  sharp  point  of  iron  in  the  end,  pro- 
jecting not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Tins  is 
more  cheap  and  simple,  and  has  been  found  to  "answer 
much  better  than  a  whip,  or  a  long  green  withe  :  The 
ludicrous  practice  of  using  the  latter,  and  of  having  a 
driver  on  both  sides  of  the  team,  to  keep  them 
straight,  or  of  fastening  a  rope  to  the  horn  of  the  near 
ox,  for  the  same  purpose,  cannot  be  too  soon  explod- 
ed. Riding  on  oxen,  is  a  shameful,  lazy  practice, 
that  should  also  be  done  away.  Oxen  may,  and  ought 
to  be  so  taught,  that  by  speaking  to  them,  and  mak- 
ing a  kind  of  beckoning  motion  with  the  goad,  they 
will  "come  to,"  or  in  other  words,  turn  to  the  left, 
without  the  trouble  of  an  assistant  on  the  offside,  or 
a  rope  to  pull  them  round. 

I  would  have  one  thing  remembered  in  driving  oxen  : 
(\\  hich  also  applies  to  every  species  of  servants)  I 
mean  the  impolitic  habit  of  a  uniform  harsh  deportment, 
and  of  keeping  the  goad  constantly  going  over  them  :  — 
it  is  a  needless  tax  upon  the  lungs  and  sinews  ;  the 
oxen  will  not  do  so  much  work  for  it;  and  what  is 
worse,  they  become  so  callous,  from  this  perpetual 
ough  discipline,  that  they  cannot  easily  be  brought 
to  any  extra  exertion    when  it  is  indeed  necessary 

The  benefit  of  a  calm  management  has  been  very 
ipparent  to  me,  when  I  have  hei  n  driving,  in  compa- 
ny with  these  pevish  geniuses,  and  coming  to  a  st<  p 
hill,  I  would  then  speak  sharp  and  determined,  to  my 
team,  and  ply  the  goad  pretty  freely;  (if  necessary) 
this  treatment  so  wore?,  would  he  fully  appreciated :  — 
every  one  of  them  would  pull  as  for  his  'ffe  ,•  and  the 
hill  would  be  quickly  surmounted  :  while  the  driver 
who  has  always  been  speaking  harshly,  and  al-wnys  been 
plying  his  goad,  could  not  here  make  use  of  any  uev 
argument  to  stimulate  It's  cattle  to  the  exigence  of 
the  moment :  the  consequence  was,  he  would  often 
have  to  receive  assistance  from  a  team  no  stronger 
than  his  own.  Drivers  should  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  burthen  of  their  oxen,  and  n>  ver  load  them 
leyond  it; — it  discourages  and  hurts  them. 

Because  they  are  very  strong,  many  unthinking 
task-masters  appear  to  believe  them  omnipoti  nt. 
When  they  are  properly  tiken  care  of,  they  are  not 
apt  to  be  sparing  of  their  strength  ; — they  are  some- 
times profuse  with  it 

I  have  often  been  be«et  with  difficulties,  when  at 
work  alone  in  the  wood,  with  a  yoke  or  *woo*'o\i-nj 
aid  have  then  thought  I  could  perceive  traits  of  re(P- 
son  in  them  ;  for  in  proportion  to  my  anxiety   ami  ft- 
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rtions  to  extricate  myself,  have  1  seen  theirs  sponta- 
neously to  increase. 

That  all  cattle  should  be  sheltered  in  cold  and  wet 
weather,  is  obvious  to  every  person  j  but  to  those 
that  work,  it  is  indispensable  :— their  health  and 
strength  depend  upon  it. 

Kroin  the  severity  and  duration  of  our  winters,  at 
the  northward,  our  barns  are  generally  spacious,  and 
calculated  to  hold  as  much  as  possible-  of  our  grain 
and  hay.  No  doubt  however,  but  this  is  good  econo 
my  in  every  climate  in  the  United  States  ;  as  the  far- 
mer loses  as  much  in  quantity  and  quality  of  his  pro- 
duce, in  a  short  time,  by  stacking  out,  as  would  build 
a  barn. 

Our  old  fashioned  barns,  I  believe,  are  not  susce 
tilde  of  much  improvement.  Those  which  cattle 
-  wintered  in,  are  built  at  a  small  distance  from  tl' 
house,  on  a  rising  ground,  with  a  yard  open  to,  an 
descending  a  little  towards  the  south,  if  such  a  spot 
be  near  j  it  being  thereby  warmer,  kept  cleaner,  and 
the  wash  enriches  the  adjacent  ground.  The  barn 
has  two  large  doors,  opposite  eacli  oilier,  for  the  con- 
venience of  driving  in  loads  of  gram  and  hay  : — on  one, 
or  both  sides  of  this  thorough  fare,  is  a  stall  for  cat- 
tle, say  ten  fe  t  wide,  and  six  and  a  half  high,  and 
running  the  whole  width  of  the  barn  :  so  that  if  a 
barn  were  4:i  feet  long  the  stalls  would  take  up  ten 
feet  on  eacli  end,  and  twenty  would,  of  course,  be  ihe 
width  of  the  thorough  fare  ;  which  latter,  being  also 
Used  as  the  threshing  floor,  is  floored  with  two  inch 
plank,  well  joined.  The  partition  between  this  and 
the  stalls  is  only  three  feet  high,  for  the  convenience 
of  feeding  the  cattle,  whose  crib  joins  the  partition, 
and  is  thus  made  ;— a  piece  of  timber,  the  length  of 
the  stall,  about  4  inches  thick  by  S  wide,  is  laid  down 
on  edge,  parallel  with  the  partition,  and  21  feet  from 
it  :  this  makes  a  crib  on  the  flour,  being  the  most  na- 
tural one  that  cattle  can  have  to  feed  at.  It  is  kepi 
perfectly  clean,  as  the  stall  floors  have  a  gradual  des- 
cent of  about  three  inches.  Immediately  over  this 
timber,  is  another  smaller  one  of  the  same  length,  fix- 
ed to  the  joists  above  ;  in  both  of  these  timbers,  from 
end  to  end,  holes  are  bored,  at  three  feet  distance,  and 
sn  ootli  round  stantions,  or  studs,  3  inches  in  diame- 
ter, are  fixed  therein  ;  round  each  of  these  stantions 
is  bent  a  small  hickory  hank,  or  hoop,  sufficiently  loose 
to  play  up  and  down  thereon  :  a  wooden  bow,  passing 
through  this  hoop,  embraces  the  neck  of  the  ox,  who 
is  thereby  hep:  uc  his  (tost,  jet  still  lias  every  rational 
tiberty  ;  lie  has  room  to  eat  his  food,  lay  down,  or 
stinj  at  his  pli  :.s'ire.  (See  drawing  at  the  end  of  this 
essay.)  These  stalls  have  sn  all  windows,  i  feet  from 
the  floor,  ar.d  at  convenient  distances  from  each  other, 
through  which  to  throw  the  manure.  Satisfactory  ex- 
perience of  the  safely  and  economy  of  tins  mode  of 
housing  cattle,  has  made  it  universal  in  lhat  quarter, 
n  tying  up  cattle  for  the  night,  respect  should  be 
had  to  matter}/  among  them  :- -the  strongest  should  bt 
put  in  first,  and  at  the  further  end  from  the  door* and 
si  cm,  according  us  they  hold  dominion  over  each  oth- 
':,  leaving  the  cows,  yearlings,  &c.  next  the^door,  in 
e  |se  of  civil  war  among  theiri 

It  i-  interesting,  wlicn  "the  curlew  tolls  the  knell 
uf  purling  day,  '  and  the  farmer's  buy  opens  his  stall 
I  or,  and  gives  a  nod  of  invitation  to  his  leading  thu- 
Tpciers,  to  see  them  forming  a  line  of  march,  entering 
i lie  door,  ant)  taking  their  place*  precisely  according 
to  ra  ':.,  without  martial  music,  word  of  command,  or 
confusion.  I'/iit  I  beg  pardon  for  this  long  digression, 
touching  a  subject  too,  which  is  doubtless  familiar  to 
e  er.  farmer. 

Tiie  thorough-bred  tee-roster  never  suffers  himself 
•to  partake  of  his  repast,  before  his  oxen  have  began 
idieirs.  'l'ii  y  require  little  i  Ise,  in  winter,  but  good 
Wholesome  hay  and  water:  but  when  sufficient  time 
c.  nnot  we.ll  be  .allowed  them  to  line  on  hay,  then  corn 
Hi  the  ear,  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  given  them. 
"Pumpkins  are  also  very  gratefil  to  them,  and,  being 
remarkably  prolific,  maj  he  raised  with  little  trouble. 
In  Winter,  cattle  are  .tied  up,  and  fed  at  about  sunset  j 
fed  againat  8or  9  o'clock  j— again,  at  day  light  :  then, 
at  sunrise,  they  are  ready  for  the  labors  of  the  day. 
This  mode  of  feeding  in  considered  preferable,  being 
fresher,  in  small  uantities,  eaten  more  freely,  and  less 
liiftjg  to  get  under  their  feet,  aod  be  wasted. 


Carts,  being  cheaper  than  wagons,  and  handier, 
about  the  ordinary  business  of  a  farm,  are  therefore  to 
be  desired.  Different  kinds  of  bodies  may  be  attach- 
ed, occasionally,  to  one  pair  of  wheels ;  an  open  one 
for  hay,  sheaves,  8cc.  and  a  close  one  for  fruit  and  ve- 
getables. The  naked  wheels  are  handy  to  haul  spars, 
poles,  and  all  kinds  of  lontj' timber  on.  In  hitching  a 
cart  to  the  oxen,  the  tongue,  or  spire  thereof,  passes 
into  the  ring  of  the  ox  yoke,  as  far  as  a  shoulder  in  the 
tongSe  will  permit ;  — an  iron  instrument  called  a  copse 
resembling  the  capital  letter  U,  is  put  on  the  end  of 
the  tongue,  embracing  it  above  and  below,  and  the 
copse  pin  is  inserted  through  the  end  of  the  tongue, 
ugh  tile  copse  This  copse  is  for  the  purpose 
the  second  joke  of  oxen  to,  when  neces- 
drawing.) 

•  oxen  and  yokes  are  used,  chains  become 

hie — four  of  these,  each  ten  feet  long,  with 

in  each  end,  or  part  of  them  with  a  ring  in  one 

end,  and  a  hook  at  the  other,  are  enough  for  two  or 

three  yokes  of  oxen- 

I  shall  onlv  add  a  few  observations  on  the  manner  of 
hoeing  oxen  ;  for,  that  they  need  shoes,  as  much  as 
horses,  especially  on  slippery  and  frozen  ground,  is 
evident.  Many  smiths  cast  ihem  down  upen  straw,  tie 
all  their  feet  together,  and  shoe  them  in  that  ignomi 
nious  posture,  which  strains  and  injures  the  creature 
The  most  approved  method  is,  by  having  a  frame  made 
for  the  purpose,  in  which  is  a  small  platform,  raised 
about  a  foot  above  the  ground  :  the  ox  walks  on  to 
this  platform;  Ins  head  and  shoulders  are  then  confin- 
— wide  leather  bands,  having   one  end 


his  belly,  and  carried  up  to  a  windlass,  which  being 
strained,  he  is  gently  raised,  so  that  his  feet  touch 
ightly  on  the  platform  ;— one  fore  foot  and  one  hind 
me  are  then  drawn  out,  and  fastened  upon  small  posts, 
when  the  shoes  are  put  on  without  further  trouble. 

u_j*  The  drawings  below  ire  necessary  for  a  better 
understanding  of  this  essay. 

The  first  is  the  representation  of  a  cart  tongue, 
hitched  to  a  yoke,  as  in  the  act  of  drawing,  a  is  the 
copse  pin,  which  goes  through  the  tongue,  and  by 
which  the  yoke  draws,  u  is  the  copse  by  which  the 
second  yoke  is  hitched,  when  necessary. 

Beside  this  is  a  siantion  and  bows  by  which  cattle  are 
secured  at   their  crib,  a  the  cap,  lies   fiat  on   top   of 
their  neck ;  the  end  uf  the  bow  at  b  is  something  1,!;^ 
a  button,  andts  put  in  the  hole  at  c  and  springs  into 
its  place. 

Below  is  the  model  and  size  of  a  yoke,  for  a  middling 
sized  pair  of  oxen.     Whole-length  $i   feet,  distance  of 
bow  holes,  a  to  a,  2'J  inches,  ditto  from  b  to  b  (in  the 
cletr)   6  i  inches.     The  bows  being  something   of  an 
oval  form  and  c  ...... .  c  being  the  greatest  swell,  and 

where  the  ox's  shoulders  come,  the  staple  c  should  be 
n  a  direct  line  between,  so  that  the  strain  will  come 
right,    in   drawing. — d    d  may  be  flat  keys,  or 

ound  pins  of  wood,  one  in  each  bow  is  sufficient ;  the 
stuff  of  which  the  bows  are  made,  must  be  at  least  lj 
nches  in  diameter. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

By  your  very  humble  servant, 

EPHK.UM  GlLM.W. 


ed  by  stantions  . 

fast  at  the  frame  above,  are  brought  down,  passed  under1     Alexandria,  Nov.  12,  1812. 
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BROCEEDIXGS   OF   THE    AGRICTLTrRAI.    SOCIETY 

OF  ALBKMARLE. 


Papers  communicated  for  publication  by  the  Correspond- 
ing Committee. 

A,  Notice  of  the  Bott-Fly  of  Horses  : 

Tlte  Oestrus  Ktp/inus  of  lAnitc. 

Ko.  4. 

[Kkap,  Mat  10th,  1810.] 

That  species  of  Oestrus  which  produces  the  Botts 
m  horses,  wlien  in  the  fly  state,  shewV  not  only  a 
manifest  consciousness  of  having  derived  its  'origin 
from  the  horse,  but  a  distinct  remembrance  of  hav- 
ing  resided  in  the  early  part  of  its  life  in  the  body  of 
that  ammal.  The  pregnant  female  endeavours  to  de- 
posit her  eggs  in  the  mouth  of  the  horse  The  animal, 
knowing  by  experience  the  intention,  frets,  stamps, 
and  moves  its  head  up  and  down,  to  get  rid  of  the 
importunities  of  the  insect. '  Such  is  the  shape  of  the 
abdomen  from  the  elongation  of  the  ovidtie'  in  the 
fly,  that  it  succeeds  whenever  the  underlip  of  (lie 
horse  is  found  by  it  a  little  separate  from  the  upper  ;  — 
which  is  often  the  case  in  a  great  degree  when  the 
miimal  sleeps  on  its  feet.  If  foiled  in  that  attempt, 
the  insect  hovers  around  the  body  of  the  horse,  occa- 
sionally darting  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  to 
some  selected  spot,  where  it  affixes  its"  eggs  to  the 
hair  by  means  of  a  glutinous  matter  in  which  they 
are  enveloped.  Incbusing  a  place  it  evidently  seeks 
to  insure  shelter  for  the  eggs  from  the  effects  of  rain, 
which  are  of  course  known  to  it  from  its  own  ex- 
perience. That  the  insect  selects  those  parts  of  the 
horse,  which  are  in  some  degree  sheltered  from  the 
rain,  and  yet  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  not  those,  at 
which  the  horse. is  most  apt  to  bite  in  order  to  allay 
itching,  is  quite  obvious.  An  instinctive  knowledge 
of  this  enemy  is  attributed  to  the  horse,  without  rea- 
son, in  spite  of  the  manifest  absurdity  involved  in  the 
supposition,  that  an  animal  so  far  inferior  to  man, 
should  possess  from  nature  an  intelligence  superior  to 
his  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  It  is  not  pro 
bable  that  this  fly  would  attract  the  notice  of  ths 
horse  so  strongly,  if  it  were  not  for  the  v  peated  as- 
saults it  makes,  on  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  and  its 
resemblance  to  many  insects  that  bear  other  means  of 
annoyance. 

Mon3ieurDaubenton  in  his  anatomical  description  of 
the  horse,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Natural  Histo- 
ry of  Count  de  Buffon,  says  in  treating  on  this  sub 
ject  :*-"  There  were  a  great  many  worms  in  this 
stomach"  (that  of  an  old  robust  horse  killed  in  the 
spring-season)  "  as  in  all  the  different  stomachs  of 
the  other  horses  we  opened,  in  number  altogether 
more  thansixty,  of  different  descriptions.  The  worms 
w»re  male  and  female,  and  of  very  different  sizes 
I  counted  as  many  as  six  hundred  and  sixty  of  them 
in  a  single  stomach; — besides  which  there  were  yet 
many  others  at,  or  near  to,  the  other  extremity  of  the 
alimentary  canals;  (et  outre  cela  il  y  en  avoit  encore 
plusieursal'anut !) — but  we  saw  none  in  the  intestines 
between.  They  were  all  oblong  and  of  different  sizes. 
The  smallest  were  three  lines  long  and  about  one  line 
in  diameter.  The  length  of  the  largest  was  eight 
lines,  their  breadth  three  lines,  and  their  thickness 
two  lines  (a  line  is  equal  to  two  French  millimetres, 
or  0  078T6  of  an  inch  English.)  Some  of  them  were 
of  a  y  How  line,  and  others,  particularly  the  smallest 
of  a  colour  incl  ning  to  red.  The  fore  part  of  these 
insects  is  narrower  than  the  hind  part,  which  gives  to 
their  fitjurf  ?  appearance  of  a  small  cone-  Their 
body  is  encircled  with  eight  or  nine  rings,  upon  which 
are  little  bristly  points  of  considerable  hardness.  At 
their  anterior  extremity  they  have  hooks  (crotchets) 
by  means  of  which  they  fasten  themselves  to  prevent 
being  carried  away  with  the  aliment.  Indeed  those 
short  bristles  which  project  from  their  bodies,  in  cir- 
cles, on  the  edges  of  the  rings,  contribute  to  keep 
them  in  their  places,   for  they  have  a  direction  back 


worms  at  the  beginning  of  the  duodenum,  quite  close 
0  the  Pylorus  in  greater  number  than  any  where  else. 
They  are  ranged  side  by  side  :  The  fire  part  of  them 
is  always  buried  in  the  little  cavities  which  they 
make  for  themselves  in  the  walls  of  the  intestines. 
They  are  also  dispersed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
stomach,  and  many  different  spots  on  the  villous  coat, 
which  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been  gnawed  or 
destroyed  by  them,  may  often  be  seen.  Indeed  it  has 
been  observed  that  they  often—make  holes  in  the 
stomach  and  cause  gangrene — To  this  may  be  well 
added  that  the  elder  Monro,  Professor  of  anatomy  in 
Edinburgh,  for  many  years  before  1767,  demonstrated 
that  the  membrane  which  lines  the  inside  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  in  man  and  other  an.mals,  if 
not  the  same  continued  substance  with  the  cuticle,  or 
scarf  skm,  which  covers  the  external  of  the  body,  is  at 
least  of  the  same  kind,  having  analogous  uses  and  ad 
vantages  and  equally  liable  to  thicken  and  harden,  tc 
become  callous,  and  insensible,  from  similar  causes 
In  the  one  case  it  is  stretched  and  smooth  and  in  tin 
other  it  hangs  loose  and  floating  when  fluids  are  pre- 
sent  This  might  be  expected  from  the  different  op 
cumstances  of  its  forming  a  lining  to  a  convex  or  con- 
cave surface,  being  more  or  less  exposed  to  accidents, 
•and  existing  generally  with  or  entirely  without  pro- 
tecting liquors.  When  this  fact  is  considered  it  is  no 
longer  matter  of  surprise  that  the  stomach  of  man 
receives,  with  so  little  injury,  substances  of  such 
powerful  action  ;  or  that  the  horse  suffers  so  link 
from  the  ordinary  attacks  of  the  Botts,  which  perhaps 
rarely  penetrate  through  the  villous  coat  during  the 
life  ofth.it  animal. 

Monsieur  Daubenton .proceeds  thus  upon  this  sub- 
ject, "  It  is  pretended  that  these  worms  are  produced 
by  flies,  which  place  them  within  the  bowels  of  the 
horse  :  or  at  least  deposit  eggs  there  which  very  soon 
hatch,  and  become  the  worms  in  question.  These 
worms  they  say  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  intes- 
tines to  the  stomach,  where  however,  they  remain 
Ainly  for  a  certain  time,  after  which  they  return  to  the 
extremity.  They  have  been  seen  to  come  forth  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  to  be  speedily  transformed, 
t  is  believed,  into  a  species  of  fly,  which  reproduces 
them  anew.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give  the  history 
of  these  worms  and  flies  any  further  than  their  con- 
nexion with  the  horse.  .  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  are  fatal  to  a  great  number,  since  they  have  the 
power  of  causing  ulcers  in  their  stomachs  and  even 
of  piercing  them  through  It  is  pretended  that  oily 
substances  do  not  destroy  them  as  they  do  many  other 
insects  But  oils  are  recommended  against  the  White 
Worms,  which  are  pointed  at  the  two  ends,  and  which 
are  sometimes  more  than  six  inches  long  :  also  against 
those  the  form  of  which  resembles  a  large  owl  (grosse 
equille,)  which  latter  are  very  dangerous  to  horses. 
I  have  never  once  found  any  of  the  last  in  those  I  h..ve 
opened,  but  I  have  often  met  with  long  worms,  and 
sometimes  with  small  flat  worms  very  white  and 
formed  of  several  rings.  Mercurial  remedies  have 
been  proposed  against  those  in  the  shape  of  a  cone, 
hut  have  not  been  tully  tried.  This  subject  never- 
theless is  very  interesting.  Besides  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  the  horse  are  formed  in  a  manner  so  sin- 
gular as    to  deserve  the   attention  of   Ph 


\sicians,    as 


but  alum,   in  which    he    has  the   utmost   confident  > 
founded    on    the  experience  of  many  years.     He    has 
always   been  able  to  give  instantaneous  relief  to    his 
horses,   when  suffering  from  the  grubs,  by  drenching 
with  a  solution  of  alum  in  common  water.     No  doubt 
the  medicine  acts  by  its  styptic  quality,   which   con- 
tracts the  rings  of  which  the  body  if  the  worm  is  Com- 
posed, and  disengages  the  bristles  growing  upon  them 
from  the    barbed  hold  they  have    in  the  rugae  of  the 
villous  membrane.     Vet  he  was  not  led  to  the  remedy 
by  this  indication,    as  sure  as  it  seems  to    be  j   but  re- 
ceived it  from  persons  unacquainted    with  the   forma- 
tion of  the  grub  in  that  respect.     It  is  quite  probable 
that  the  llott  may  not  have  the  power  of  contracting 
its  rings  at  all  times,    so  as    to  disentangle    the  loose 
and  floating  tunica  villosa  from  the  points  of  its  bristles 
by  which  it  is  prevented  from  dropping  nil' after  it  has 
let  go  its  bold  with    the  hooks    at    the   mouth.      That 
effect  is  produced  far  it,  mechanically,  by  the  styptic 
property    of  the  alum  which  reduces   the  dimensions 
of  the  body  every  way,  and   very  probably    sheathes 
the    bristles  within   their  rings,   by   the    contraction 
lengthways   which  it   causes.     Why  the  grub   should 
suddenly  take   deeper  hold  with    its    books    so   as  to 
penetrate  to    the  muscular  wall    of   the    stomach,   by 
which  it  gives  so    mucii    pain  and   often    causes  gan- 
grene,  is  not    known.     As    it   takes   its   nourishment 
from  the  fluid  parts  of   the  chyme  which   afterwards 
becomes   the  chyle  formed   by  the  digestive   process, 
out  of  the  food  taken  in  by  the  horse,   a  great  change 
in  the  power  of  the  gastric  juices,  from  general  debili- 
ty produced  by  excessive  fatigue,  and  too  long  fasting 
may  perhaps  alter  the  nature  of  that  nourishing  liquor, 
or  lessen  the  quantity  so  much,  as  to  produce  uneasi- 
ness,   and  dangerous   restlessness   and  activity  in  the 
.grub.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  insects,  at  X 
certain  stage  of  their  growth,    let  go   '.heir  hold  of 
their  own  accord,   and    abandon    themselves    to   the 
course  of  the  aliments,   by    which  thev    are    carried 
thout  the  body  of  the  horse,    with    the  faecal   mat- 
ters.    Strong  cathartics    given  after  the  solution   of 
alum,    would  of  course  cause  an  earlier  departure  and 
might  greatly  lessen  the  number  of   the  flies  ;    as  the 
grubs    so  expelled,   might  not   he  sufficiently  mature 
to  go   through   the  double  transformation  which  suc- 
ceeds   their  arrival  in  the  open  air  at  the   natural 
period. 

THOMAS   M.  RANDOLPH! 
The  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  ^ 
Society  of  .llbemarle.  $ 
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Treatise,  on  Agv\c\\\t\»e. 

SECTION  IX  —  Continued. 

Of  the  plants  recommended  for  a  course  of  crops  fin  tfo 
preceding  section  J  and  their  culture. 


VIII.    Of  Indian   Corn. 

This  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and    was  intro- 
duced into    Europe  in    the   16th  century,  where  it   is 
known  by   the   names   of  wheat    of  Turkey,    Indian 
wheat,    Spanish    wheat,  &c.  (1)     Its  productiveness 
well  as  Naturalists.     Digestion  must  be  performed  by  anil  other  good  qualities,  have  brought  it  into  general 
it  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar,  for  the  stomach  is  very  use,  for  it  is  now  found   in  every  part   of  the   globe, 
small  in  comparison  with  the  bulk  of  the  animal,  while)  where  its  cultivation  is  not  forbidden,  by  the  coldness 
on  the  contrary  the  colon  has  very   large  pouches  in  of  the  climate.     With  proper  culture,  it  grows  well 
it    which  seem  to  serve  in  some   measure    instead   ofjin  a  great  variety   of  soils;   but  prefers  old   and  rich 
the  stomach.     It  is  already  known  that  the  conforma-pasture  grounds,  artificial  meadows,  warm  loams  and 
tion  renders  vomitting   impossible   in  the  horse  from  moist  vegetable  mould. 

the  peculiar  insertion  of  the  gullet,  which   enters  thej     There  are  many   varieties  of  this  grain,  denomina- 
stomach  obliquely,   and  is  moreover  compressed  by  a,  ted  froin  color,  number  of  rows  of  the  grain,  ane  dif- 


sphincter  muscle,  a9  well  as  occupied  by  a  duplication 
in  one  part  The  great  extent  of  the  colon  must  also 
produce  an  effect  on  the  stomach,  and  have  an  in- 
fluence generally  upon  the  constitution,  functions,  and 
diseases  of  the  horse  "  The  object  of  this  quotation 
s  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Society  to  the  insect 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  a  very  consider- 
able annual  loss  in  horses,  all  over  the  world.  No 
hew  information  on  the  subject  is  pretended  to  be 
obtanied,    nor  even  is  if  intended  to  suggest  any  new 


Wards  from  the  head.     We  have  always  found  these  remedy.    The  writer  rejects   in  his  own  practice  all 


ferent  periods  of  ripening.  The  white  and  the  yeiloio 
(of  8  and  12  rows)  are  the  varieties  generally  pre 
ferred. 

Corn  from  its  bulk,  its  prolific  character  and  sys- 
tem of  roots,  must  necessarily  be  a  great  feeder,  and 

(1)  This  the  Zea  of  the  botanists.  In  what  doe* 
this  differ  from  the  Ztn  Or  Seaman  of  the  ancKn  s  t 
The  favorite  dish  of  the  Romans  was  .i/ic.i  an  i  "  Ali- 
ca  ft  e  zea,  quam  semen  aspellavimus."  PUn.  18  L. 
Nat.    Hist. 
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draw  much  of  its  supplies  from  the  earth  ;  whence 
arises  the  rule,  that  it  ought  not  immediately  to  fol- 
low, or  to  piecetle,  any  other  graniineal  crop  ;  and 
that  it  be  not  found  of'tener  than  once  in  six  years  in 
the  same  field. 

The  seed  should  be  taken  from  the  finest  ears  or 
the  last  year's  crop,  and  from  those  growing1  on  steins 
which  have  had  the  largest  number  of  ears.  After 
steeping  it  twenty  four  hours  in  a  strong  solution  of 
nitre,  it  should  be  planted  (2) 

There  is  some  difference  of  practice,  without  any 
great  difference  of  result,  in  the  modes  af  planting. 
Furrrows  are  sometimes  made  at  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  feet  from  each  other,  and  in  one  direction 
only,  and  in  these  the  seed  is  placed,  fourteen  or 
sixteen  inches  apart.  At  other  times,  the  field  is 
fun-owed  both  ways,  and  the  seeds  dropped  and  co 
vered  at  the  points  of  intersection  ;  while  again,  two 
rows  of  beans  or  potatoes,  or  mangle  wurzel,  arc- 
interposed  between  as  many  rows  of  corn.  This 
last  practice  is  most  comformable  to  theory,  but  the 
other  methods  generally  prevail,  and  pumkms,  bean- 
or  turnips  form  the  under  crops. 

Whatever  method  be  adapted,  the  time  of  planting 
is  that  at  which  the  earth  first  acquires  the  warmth 
necessary  to  vegetation,  and  which  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  her  spontaneous  product  ons.  If  we  plant 
earlier,  the  seed  is  apt  to  rot  ;  if  later,  the  ripening 
of  the  crop  is  hazarded. 

No  crop  while  growing,  requires  more  attention 
than  corn,  and  none  better  repays  the  labor  bestow- 
ed upon  it.  The  objects  of  this  are  two,  to  extir- 
pate weeds  and  to  keep  the  earth  loose  and  open  to 
the  influences  of  the  at  nosphere.  As  soon  therefore 
as  weeds  begin  to  shew  themselves,  the  surface  ol 
the  field  must  be  well  harrowed.  Plastering  is  the 
next  operation,  and  may,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
days,  be  repeated  with  advantage.  The  weeds  will 
now  re-appear,  when  the  triangular  harrow,  accom- 
mo  ted  to  the  width  of  the  intervals,  must  be  em- 
ployed. This,  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  will  do  its 
work  exp.  ditiously  and'  well.  1  he  plough  called  the 
cult.vaor,  with  a  double  mould  board,  follows  the 
harrow,  and  is  itself  followed  by  the  hand  hoe,  which 
alone  can  perform  well  the  last  and  gr.  at  operation 
of  hi'lng  the  corn.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  enable 
the  gram  to  form  new  joints  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  whence  will  issue  lateral  roots,  fitted  to  receive 
an  additional  quantity  of  aliment  necessary  or  pro- 
per  for  the  plant.  (3)  Care  must  however  be  taken 
to  flatten  these  little  mounds  of  earth,  so  as  to  make 
them  better  recipients  of  water. 

Corn  is  sometimes  cultivated  with  a  view  only  to 
the  forage  it  may  yield  ;  in  which  case  it  is  generally- 
sown  broad-cast,  at  the  rate  often  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  cut  green,  while  its  saccharine  qualities  most  a- 
bound.  We  are  told  by  VI.  Bosc,  that  in  the  volca- 
nic soil  of  V.centeri,  in  Italy,  corn  managed  in  this 
way,  gives  four  crops  in  the  year.  As  dry  forage,  it 
is  a  great  re-our.-e  in  warm  climates,  where  natural 
meadows  are  rare,  and  artificial  nearlv  unknown 
In  the  eastern  parts  of  Virginia,  it  furnishes  the  prm- 
eipal  stock  of  horse  fodder  ;  and  in  our  northern  lati 
tudes,  is  a  useful  supplement  to  clover,  timothy  and 
red  top  hay. 

The  produce  of  corn  is  much  affected  by  weather. 
If  this  'ie  hot  and  dry,  the  leaves,  sttms  and  ears  art 
all  diminutive!  if  wet,  the  leaves  and  stems  are  abun 
dant,  but  the  ears  deficient  and  often  diseased  ;  if 
both  wet  and  cold,  no  ears  are  produced  ;and  on  hi 
other  hand,  if  moist  and  warm,  (more  particular!) 
when  the  grain  is  flowering)  the  crop  is  exc  llent. 
To  produce  this  combination  is  not  within  the  reacli 
of  human  industn  .  All  therefore,  that  agricultural 
foresight  can  effect,  ;s  to  interpose  a  few  days  be- 
tween the  planting  of  different  parts  of  the  crop,  so 
as  to  multiply  the  chances  of  favorable  weather. 

(2)  See  in  Judge  Peters'  Notices  to  voting  farmers, 
the    fleet  of  this  solution  on  corn  erops. 

(3)  Bonnet  was  the  first  to  make  this  observa- 
♦ion,  but  !t  the  reader  wishes  to  see  a  full  illuora  ,on 
©t    it,  we  refer  him    to  the  merr-oir  of  M,  V  renms 

j  ^e?ies'  u  '"  has  proved-  ,h't  the  crop  is  increas- 
ed Ll3t«enth  merely  by  hilling.  »»»**» 


IX.  Of  Ueans. 

Of  these,  there  are  several  species,  which,  to  oc- 
cupiers of  clay  soils,  are  of  the  utmost  importance, 
because  in  them,  the  beans  thrive  best,  while  at  the 
same  time,  they  greatly  ameliorate  and  fit  them  for 
wheat  and  oat  crops.  The  species  most  recommen- 
ded, are  the  Heligoland,  or  small  horse  bean  of  En- 
gland,  and  the  white  bean.  The  former,  is.  vigorous, 
hardy  and  productive,  and  an  excellent  food  frr  cat- 
tle ;  the  latter  is  more  delicate  and  nutritive,  and 
much  employed- as  a  food  for  man.  (4) 

If  beans  are  made  to  commence  a  course  of  crops, 
as  they  may  very  properly  do,  they  ought. to  receive 
;he  dung  cf  the  year,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  pota- 
toes, should  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  field 
inn  ploughed  in  without  loss  of  time,  The  moment 
'tie  spring  frosts  are  over,  the  planting  should  take 
place-— in  rows  or  in  hills  (as  described  in  the  last 
rticle  for  comj;  and  throughout  the  whole  course 
>f  vegetation,  the  crop  must  be  k-pt  free  from  wteds, 
•  condition  that  it  well  observed,  will  secure  an 
abundant  produce.  (J) 

X.  Of  Oats. 

Oats  is,  among  grains,  what  the  ass  is  among  ani- 
mals—very  little  respected,  but  very  extensively  em- 
ployed The  levis  evena  of  Ovid,  and  the  steriles 
dominantur  avctae  of  Virgil,  shew  the  degrees,  both 
of  use  and  abuse.  With  which  it  was  regarded  by  the 
Romans  In  modern  times,  a  great  literary  authori- 
ty describes  it,  as  food  for  Scotch  men  and  English 
horses.  It  is  probably  this  state  of  degradation 
among  poets  and  pb  losophcrs,  that  determined  the 
botanists  of  Europe,  to  give  Jo  Vmerica,  the  honor 
of  having  produced  it.  Mr.  Adanson  found  it  grow- 
ing spontaneously  in  Juan  Fernandez;  wiellct  in 
scavans  wisely  concluded,  that  it  must  be  a  native  of 
Chili!  But  in  this  conclusion,  they  appear  to  have 
equally  forgotten  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  decisions 
of  history  j  lor  the  quotations  with  which  we  begai 
this  article,  shear,  that  oats  were  cultivated  in  Italy 
nvmy  centuries  before  the  existence  of  America  was 
known  to  any  European ;  and  few  are  ignprant,  that 
Chili  is  among  the  hottest  and  dryest  regions  of  thf 
globe,  and  that    oats  perish   in  dry  and  hot  climates. 

Of  the  many  different  species,,  or    varieties   of  this 
grain,  the  black  and  the  -white,  are  those  which  best 
deserve    cultivation;     because  most    hardy  and  pro- 
ductive.    In    the   poorest   sod  and  with  the  smallest 
possible  labor,  they  give  something,  but  because  th.j 
do  not  give  much,    (in    circumstances   under    which 
ther  grains  would  give  nothing,  1  we  infer,  that   the 
grain  itself  is  a  poor  one.  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great 
xhauster  of  the  soil.     We  owe  to  Mr.    Dranus  *a  se- 
ries of  experiments  and  calculations,  which  overturn 
his   opinon,  and  demonstrate,  that   "  oats,  in  rota 
'  tion,  under  proper  culture  and  in  good  soil,  are  not 
less  profitable  'han  wheat  or  rye  ;    that  after  beans 
'  cabbages   or    potatoes,  it  yields    great    crops,  and 
'  that  it  exhausts  less  than  other  grains,  which  occu 
'  py  the  soil    a  greater  length  of  time"     As  a  pro. 
tector  of  clover  or   other  grass  seeils,  i,and    with 

me  of  these  should  alwa)s  be  sown,)  it  is  secon. 
onlv  to  barlev. 

XI.  Of  Cabb.iges. 
These  have  been  long  known  among  us  as  a  gardei 

vegetable,  but  are  rarely  met  with  in  field  culture . 
fact  the  more  extraordinary,  as  in  England,  thej 
have  been  very  extensively  and  profitably  employed 
n  that  way  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  species  most  recommended,  are  the  early  Sal. s 
bury  and  York,  fhe  great  Scotch,  the  Drumhead,  the 
Cavalier  and  the  green  Savoy-  Mr  Cob  let  has  re 
marked,  with  much  good  sense,  that  the  species  b.  st 
for  man,  are  also  best  for  cattle,  and  that  on  this 
ground,  the  last  of  those  mentioned,  should  form  thr 
principal  part  of  our  cabbage  crop. 

The  seed  of  ■  arly  cabbages,  (as  the  York  and  the 
Salisbury)  should  be  sown  in  hot  beds,  about  the  mie'- 


dle  of  February  ;  and  that  of  winter  and  fall  cabba- 
ges.  in  the  open  field,  about  the  15th  of  May.  The 
bed  selected  for  the  latter,  should  be  of  good  soil  and 
"   ventilated  ;    that  is,  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the 


'tell 


(4)  Pvthagoras,  forbade  his  disciples  the  use  of 
beans— whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  Greeks 
cultivated  only  the  horse  bean,  or  bean  of  the 
marshes 

(5)  In  a  favorable  season,  under  good  manage- 
ment, the  white  bean  gives  thirty  for  one. 


influences  of  the  air,  and  without  artificial  shelter. 
When  the  plants  rise,  they  should  be  sprinkled  with 
unleached  ashes,  or  gypsum,  and  if  attacked  by  the 
fly,  may  be  slightly  and  temporarily  covered'  with 
branches  of  elder.  If  the  weather  be  uncommonly 
dry,  a  little  watering  may  be  proper,  but  much  of 
this  should  be  avoided,  because  plants,  like  animals, 
may  become  topers,  and  will  then  drink  more  than 
will  be  useful  to  them 

The  transplanting  of  early  cabbages,  should  not 
be  delayed  beyond  the  12th  of  May,  nor  that  of  the 
late  kinds  beyond  the  1st  of  June.  An  acre  of  ground 
will  require  about  six  thousand  plants 

The  preparation  of  the  soil,  for  this  crop,  is  ex- 
actly that  described  for  potatoes,  and  which,  there 
fore,  need  not  be  repeated  here.  \\  hen  the  manur- 
ing,  ploughing  and  harrowing  are  fin  shed,  strike 
your  furrows,  from  east  to  west,  font  feet  apart ; 
place  your  plants  in  these,  twenty  inches  from  each 
other,  and  do  not  forget  so  to  press  the  earth,  as  to 
bring  it  -n  contact  with  every  part  of  the  roots 

The  advantage  of  this  crop,  will  be  best  seen,  by 
contrasting  it  with  another;  hay  for  example  :  If  we 
get  a  ton  of  timothy,  per  acre,  we  think  we  do  well 
and  are  satisfied;  yet,  if  this  acre  had  be  n  II 
worked  and  manured  and  planted  in  cab'  ag  it 
would,  acco  ding  to. Mr  Young,  have  given  you 
more  than  thirty  times  the  wi  ight  of  the  hay  Why 
not  linn  prefer  the  cabbages  to  he  hay  ?  Qui 
tie,  it  may  be  said,  will  not  like  them  so    well  ear 

whit  the  same  author  says  on  this  head  :  «'  Young 
"  cattle  go  through  the  winter  well  on  cabbages;  ewes 
"  and  la-nbs  thrive  on  them  ;  fatting  oxen  improve 
"faster  on  them,  than  on  any  other  food,  and  never 
"  fall  off,  as  thsy  sometimes  do,  on  tumps  ;  and 
"  milch  co  is  do  better  on  cabbages  six  to  one,  than 
"  on  hay,  Ike  "  But  he  d  fficultv  of  preserving  them 
through  the  winter,  may  be  great?  Noi  half  as 
great  as  that  of  preserving  potatoes  ;  for  a  frost,  that 
will  convert  these  into  dirty  water,  will  do  cabbages 
no  harm,  and  may  ev  n  do  them  good.  Mr.  Cohbett 
preserved  them  through  a  Long  Island  winter  and 
had  them  sound  and  fresh  in  the  month  of  May,  ani 
by  a  method  equality  cheap  and  expeditious  ;  requir- 
ing only  a  plough,  a  few  leaves,  straw  or  brush,  and 
some  shovels  full  of  earth  :  "  and  here,"  says  he, 
•'  they  -acre  at  al>  times  ready;  for  to  this  land,  I 
"  could  have  gone  at  any  time,  and  have  brought 
"  away  (if  the  quantity  had  been  large)  s  wago» 
'  load  in  ten  minutes." 

XII    Of  Buckwheat. 

This  excellent  gram  is  a  native  of  Asia,  whence 
'  was  carried  to  Africa,  and  thence,  by  the  Moors, 
o  F.urope.  In  France,  it  yet  retains  the  name  of 
Sarraxin. 

The  species  of  it  in  cultivation  are  two— the  com. 
r.en  and  the  Tartorean,  (Polygonum  Tartaricum  of 
'...nneus).  This  last  species,  is  highly  extolled  by 
professor  Pallas  and  others.  It  ripens  earlier,  and 
produces  more  than  the  common  species  ;  •  but,  on 
he  other  hand,  it  shells  more  easily  and  has  in  it  an 
npleasant  degree  of  bitterness. 

Cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  are  particularly  fond  of 
this  grain,  and  no  food  fattens  them  more  promptly. 

Being  entirely  destitute  of  glvton,  (the  animo  ve- 
getable part  of  wheat)  it  is  not  convertible  into 
bread  ;  but  made  into  batter  and  baked  into  c  kes, 
t  forms  a  very  tolerable  substitute.  Another  great 
dvantage  of  buckwhe'.t  is,  that,  with  a  small  degree 
of  labor,  it  thrives  well  in  the  poorest  sand  or  grav- 
el :  and  that  in  dry  clays  as  in  those  which  are  only 
oist,  it  gives  a  good  crop,  and  never  fails  to  h  ave 
them  loose,  friable  and  clean.  To  the  rlay-land 
firmer,  this  property  is  invaluable;  and  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  he  should  remenr  er,  that  this  labor  sa- 
ving grain,  ought  to  have  more  of  attention  and  li- 
berality than  is  generally  given  to  it ;  for  if,  under 
the  hard  treatment,  and  in  the  by-places  where  it  is 
now  cvltivated,  it  yields  much  and  works  these  ini- 
uortanl  <  Beets  on  the  soil,  how  greatly  would  its  use- 
fulness be  increased,  were  it  made  to  follow  peaa, 
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beans,  cabbages,  or  potatoes,  in  regular  rotation,  an 
on  a  large  scale. 

We  hare  already  spoken  of  it  as  a  manure,  and 
we  take  this  occasion  to  quote,  from  a  late  editor  oi 
thi  Theatre  D'Agi-iculture  of  O.  Serres,  the  follow 
ing  passage  :  "  We  cannot  too  much  recommended, 
after  our  old  constant  practice,  the  emplovmcnt  of 
this  precious  plant,  as  a  manure.  It  is  certainly  tin 
most  economical  and  convenient  the  farmer  can  em- 
ploy A  small  quantity  of  seed,  ■  ostmg  very  little, 
sows  a  large  surface  and  gives  a  great  crop.  When 
in  flower,  first  roll  and  th  n  plough  it  in.  Its  shade 
while  growing  destroys  all  weeds,  and  itself  when  bu- 
ried, is  soon  converted   into  terrean  " 

The  experiments  of  M  Vaucquelin  shew,  that  of 
one  hundred  parts  of  buckwheat,  fifty  ale  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of   lime. 

Smut—  The  cause  of  smut  in  wheat  has  been  pro- 
duct, ve  of  much  investigation  and  speculation  ;  *bui 
sine;-  the  means  have  been  discovered  o.  preventing  it, 
we  may  well  rest  s  tisfied  With  this. 

In  the  \ ear  1787,  Mr  Young  sowed  fourteen  beds 
with  the  same  wheat  s  ed,  as  black  with  smut,  he 
say-.,  as  he  ever  saw  any.  The  first  bed  was  sown 
Witn  ih  s  wheat  without  washing,  and  this  had  37T 
srmir  'ars  ;  that  Washed  in  clean  Watei ,  had  3^5 
that  in  lane  water,  had  4  ;  that  in  he  -if  wood  ash 
es,  iiad  31  ;  that  in  arsenic,  had  28.  Again— that 
steeped  in  1  me  water  four  hours,  had  12;  that 
arsenic  four  hours,  h:J.d  one.  And  again  -that  which 
\va^  steeped  in  ie  as  befire  mentioned,  12  hours, 
halt  one  — and  that  which  whs  ste.  ped  in  the  same 
kind  of  lie  24  hours  had  none  -,  that  also  which  was 
steeped  24  hours  in  lime  Water,  had  none  ;  that 
steepen  in  arsenic  "24  hours,  had  five. 

Thus  it  appears  certainly  that  steeping  the  seed 
wheat  twenty  four  hours  in  li  will  effectually  pre- 
vent smut.  Let  the  lie  be  made  pretty  strong,  ami 
if  the  wheat  be  steeped  longer  than  this  length  of 
time  it  will  not  injure  it,  unless  it  be  kept  too  warm. 
Lime  water,  and  salt  brine,  applied  in  the  same  man- 
ner will  no  doubt  answer  the  same  purpose 

If  steeping  in  arsenic  a  longer  time  should  prove 
effectual,  this  would  also  be  an  excellent  antidote  to 
birds  ;  or  to  prevent  them  from  p. eking  up  the  seeds, 
the  li  waterj  and  arsenic  might  be  used  together. — 
Pittsf.eld  Hun 

FROM  THE    NAT1II  \     i,    .  STtLLIGENCER. 

On  the  Grape    Vine,  with  its  wines,  brandies 
salt,  and  dried  fruits. 
No.  VI l. 

The- maze  region  of  France  extends  from  the  Me- 
diterranean coast  nearly  to  the  Loire,  including  /J<i/c- 
ton,  and  the  couniry  south  of  a  line  from  thence  to 
Nancy.  The  wine  country  of  France  extends  trom 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  north  of  that  line.  sine. 
profitable  "vineyards  are  found  m' Champ-  gne,  Maine, 
Oilennois,  and  the  central  part  of  Lorraine,  where 
the  maizcis  not  cultivated  as  a  crop. 

By  parity  of  reason,  the  wine  region  of  the  United 
States  must  be  considi-red  as  certainly  to  extend,  with 
•qual  profit,  from  the  Gulf  of  -Mexico  to  those  part 
of  ihe  United  States  where  the  maize  or  Indian  corn 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  sure  crop,  never  defeated  b\ 
frost  —In  a  clear  well  drained,  and  dry  state  of  the 
Country,  th.s  must  be  expected  to  the  latitude  of  4b 
decrees,  and  even  further  north 

The  receni  crop  of  Wine  at  Vevay,  on  the  Ohio,  is 
found  to  amount  to  about  for'y-two  thousand  bottles, 
eq'ial  in  size  to  those  of  the  imported  Claret,  Vin 
de  Crave,  and  Sauierne  This  is  a  further  proof  Ol' 
the  steadiness  of  the  production  even  of  tht  northern 
extremity  of  the  vine  district  of  the  Un.ted  States 
— We  cannot  doubt,  in  opposition  to  such  facts. 

A  sample  of  North  American  wine  has  been  received 
by  R  chard  Peters.  E.q.  I'r- sidem,  and  Dr  James 
Mease,  Vic  President,  of  the  excellent  Agricultural 
Society,  long  established  >n  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  This  -penmen  was  sent  to  them  bv 
Pr  .inuel  L.  Mitch.  II,  oi  N.  .v-York  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  latur  gentlemen  by  Col  Barton,  of 
Plymouth,  on  the  Roanoke  river,  in  North  Carolina 


and  was  produced  and  made  in  that  vicinity,  being 
.marly  in  latitude  .SO  degrees  north.  It  is  presumed 
ii  be  ot  the  wild  Scnppernong  grape  of  that  vicinity, 
which  is  white.  The  wine  was  amber  colored,  plea- 
sant, sweet  rather  th  n  dry,  quick  in  its  effects  on 
the  stomach  and  head,  and  otherwise.  This  new 
i  vidence,  from  a  vicinity  about  eighty  miles  due 
south  ot  Glasgow  in  Barren  county,  of  Kentucky 
tfords  a  further  evi  ience  of  the  Northern  extension 
ol  our  wme  grape  region.  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
tdat  the  great  Alligator  Swamp,  and  other  marshes, 
are  near  and  almost  around  the  country  in  which 
Plymouth  is  situated- 
Further  inquiry  concerning  the  settlement  and 
vineyard  near  Harmony,  in  liutler  county,  in  Penn- 
s)  Ivania,  about  twenty -five  miles  westward  of  Pitts- 
burg, justify  the  remark,  that  the  experiment,  even 
fur  north  as  that  place,  in  40  degrees  and  4u 
minutes,  and  in  a  country  \et  very  imperfectly  clear- 
ed of  its  forests,  and  drained  in  its  swamps  and 
arshes,  is  not  discouraging.  It  is  well  established 
that  the  grape  will  be  a  certain  and  elegant  addition 
to  ti.e  pleasures  of  the  table  ,iu  the  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, around  th  head  ot  the  Ohio,  and  will  even 
reward  men  of  care  and  skill  with  a  wine  like. those,  of 
Lower  Rhine 

As  the  wine  region  of  France  begins  on  the  Medi- 
terram  an  sea,  in  about  +3  degrees  north,  and  pro- 
ceeds on  the  whoie  easl  side  ol  that  kingdom  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  '  hampagne,  in  latitude  49  de- 
grees, it  cove's  a  country  of  about  sixteen  degrees. 
If  we  cons.der  our  vine  region  as  beginning  at  least 
at  the  end  of  the  39th  degree,  at  th,s  time,  and  ex- 
tending Miuth  sixteen  degrees,  it  will  carry  us  to  the 
latitude  33  degrees,  at  which  line  our  climate,  cor- 
responding with  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France, 
may  be  held  to  commence.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  there  exists  a  very  precious 
work,  most  carefully  prepared  in  France,  which 
gives  to  us  the  natural  and  agricultural  history  of  this 
loble  plant,  which  is  therein  emphatically  declared 
to  rank  as  the  second  object  m  the  agriculture  of  that 
kingdom  ;  that  is  to  say,  next  to  the  aim  en  ary 
grams.  This  work  is  the  whole  of  the  two  articles 
of  |  La  Vigne,'  or  the  vine  :  and  of  '  Fin,'  or  wine. 
I  is  in  the  tenth  quarto  volume  of  the  work  entitled 
'  A  Complete  Cow  se  of  Agriculture,  theoretical,  prac 
tical.  economical,  medicinal,  rural,  and  veterinary  ; 
or  the  Universal  Dictionary  of  Agriculture,  by  a  So- 
ciety 5f  Agriculture,  digested  in  179 3  and  4,  by  the 
Abbe  Francis  Rozier  a  native  of  Lyons,  revised  and 
digested  anew  in  1SU1,  by  Chaptal,  Counsellor  _. 
Stale,  and  Member  of  the  National  Institute,  and 
Oussieux,  and  others.' 

Since  this  work  gives  the  most  safe  and  excellent 
instructions  concerning  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and 
the  making  or  preparation  of  wines,  wine  brandies, 
cremor  tartar,  or  the  salt  of  wine,  and  dried  grapes, 
or  raisins,  and  since  it  applies,  in  the  most  particular 
manner,  to  all  our  vine  region  which  is  similar  to  the 
vhole  vine  region  of  France,  the  interests  ol  the 
United  States  lmperkmely  demand  that  it  should  be 
read,  translated,  and  published,  with  notes  adapted 
to  the  so.l,  climate,  and  other  circumstances  of  our 
country.  It  might  be  given  probably  in  an  octa 
vo  volume  of  500  pages,  with  afew  useful  copperplate 
prints  of  the  various  grapes,  utensils,  and  building.,. 

In  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  United  States  winch 
lie  south  of  33,  the  whole  of  winch  wll  do  for  wm_ 
and  grapes,  as  well  as  the  rich  and  flat  pains,  or  well 
drained  and  dried  bottom  lands  near  to  Bordeaux, 
toe  climate  in  that  most  southern  section  of  our 
country  requires,  that  we  take  a  part  of  our  instruc- 
t  on  from  the  books  and  people  of  Spain,  Portugal 
Italy  and  Cohauila  The  best  amber  wine  of  Atida- 
liuiaix  the  most  cordial  in  Spain,  but  the  best  red  wine 
of  Catalonia,  in  S;  ain,  is  more  light,  elegant  and  ad- 
ired  in  Maurid  for  'he  use  of  their  most  expens.ve 
families  Our  wme  region  in  the  United  States  may 
he  safely  considered  as  beginning,  on  all  the  suitable 
lands,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extending  north  to 
the  39th  or  4th  degree,  especially  after  our  country 
sh  ill  be  cleared,  drained,  and  well  dried 

!     will    be    usef.i   to  ooserve,   that  the   American 


.md  lately  continued  in  a  new  edition  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Thomas  P.  Mc.Mahon,  of  Philadelphia,  contains  a 
very  useful  portion  of  instruction  on  this  subject. 
It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  many  planters,  and  in  all  out- 
book  stores. 

Besides  the  regular  agricultural  books  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  the  cyclopaedias  and  the 
writing  of  travellers  may  be  usefully  searched  for 
matter  on  the  Vine,  and  much  pleasing  instruction 
may  be  obtained  in  the  opportunities  of  conversation 
with  respectable  foreigners  who  visit  our  country  or 
settle  in  it,  or  with  intelligent  tr..v*llers  among  our  own 
citizens.  The  subject  is  too  important  to  be  longer 
neglected  or  postponed.  The  times  require  the  ex- 
tension, the  diversification,  and  improvement  of  our 
agriculture,  as  one  of  the  surest  remedies  for  the  mo- 
mentary disorders  of  the  body  politic.  These  con- 
siderations occasioned  the  capacities  of  the  United 
States  for-  the  production  of  the  grape  vine,  and  the 
fabrication  of  wines,  and  wine  brandies,  with  the 
preparation  of  the  dried  fruit  and  the  use  of  the  fresh 
gripes,  to  present  theirs!  Ives  with  great  interest.  An 
opening  of  this  subject  has  been  respectfully  sub- 
nutted,  in  these  six  papers  to  the  public  considera- 
tion, and  may  at  a  suitable  time,  be  again  resumed; 
pr  may  be  taken  up  by  various  hands,  indifferent 
parts  ot  the  United  States.  This  disquisition  will 
for  the  present,  be  discontinued  with  the  most  earnest 
recommendation,  that  a  number  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  have,  or  are  near  to  vineyards,  would  favor  the 
public  with  accounts  of  their  situations,  commence- 
ment, management  and  succeBS,  in  the  preparation 
ot  wine.  Experience,  highly  useful  in  all  cases,  is  of 
moral  necessity  in  matters  of  novelty  and  moment. 

A  Friend  to  National  Industry. 

Philadelphia,  Jt'ov,  23,  1819. 


GRAPES    OF 

1  Neumierblanc 

2  Monllon  noir 

3  Monllon  blanc  lobe 

4  Pine.iu 
'  Bourgoignon  noir 

6  tiriset  blanc 

7  Morillon  blanc,  or  Mau- 
rillon 

8  Rochelle 

9  Teinturier 

10  Negrier 

11  Negrier  echiquite 

12  Raisin  perle 
li  Mornain  ulanc 
U  Meslier 
I  •  Rochelle  vert 
10  Rochelle  blonde 
17  Muscadet  Malvoisie 


FRANCE. 

18  Petit  Muscadet 

19  Bourguignon 
blanc 

20  Le  Gouais 

21  Couais  blanc 

22  Game  noir 
2!  Petit  Game 
24  Grand  noir 

25  Le  Cathors 

26  Chasselas  Chasse- 

las,  dore  BarJiur 
Aube 

27  Cloutat 

28  Muscat  blanc 

29  Muscat  rouge 
o0  Raisin  de  Maroc 

Cornichon  blanc 
31  Corinthe  blanc 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Brandt/wine.  {Del.)  21  Dec.  1819. 
Friend    Skinner — Some   inquiries  in  the 
ast  number  of  the  American  Farmer,  (381  have 
nduced  tne  to  cast  my  mite  into  the  treasury 
of  information.  Sidney  makes  inquire  "  What 
fallow  crop  can  he  substituted  for  oats,"   refer- 
iug  to   the  middle  states.      Tne  practice  in   my 
Neighbourhood,  and  for  *20  or  30  miles  north  and 
west  of  this,  is  narley  instea'd  of  oats,    spring 
barley;   there   are    two   kinds  cultivated    with 
good    success,  the  f wo   lowed,  hearing   simply 
two  rows  of  jjrtin  on- the  he.nl.  one  each  side  of 
the  sfi-m.  and  the  four  rowed  or  more  properly 
six   rowed  with  a    shorter  head   and    full   long 
heard:  the  last  menti  med  is  most  generally  cul- 
tivated, having  the  best  appearance  in  the  field, 
the  two  rowed  h  s  a  stiflfer  straw,  and  stands  up 
better  on  a   rich  soil — the  product  is  much  the 
a  n  ■  on  most  soils,  though  in  such  as  are  highly 
i  ii  proved  the  latter  is  preferred— it  is  also  about 


Gardner,publi3hedbythelateMr.BernardMcMahon,ja  week  or  ten  days  later  ripening,  ana  much 
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depends  on  the  time  of  ripening; — dry  and  cool 
is  most  favorable  to  either,  after  the  growth  is 
matured. 

The  culture  is  on  ground  that  has  produced 
com  the  preceding  year;  the  general  practice  is 
to  rut  up  the  corn  close  to  the  ground,  and  h> 
setting  it  op  in  piles  in  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf, 
twisting  a  hand  of  straw,  and  binding  the  top 
c|..=e — it  standstill  convenient  time  to  husk, 
at  the  same  time  binding  the  fodder  up  in  bun 
dies  with  straw — many  stack  it  up  in  piles  aftei 
being  husked,  and  remove  it  to  the  rattle  van1 
as  wanted— but  the  better  Waj  is  to  bring  it  to 
the  [dace  where  it  is  to  be  fed  as  early  as  possi- 
ble, and  stack  in  a  way  to  preserve  it  from  the 
weather,  as  it  produces  an  abundance  of  fodder 
for  large  cattle. 

Thousands  of  bullocks,  that  are  driven  fro 
the  westward  as  well  as  the  northward,  ai- 
purchased  by  the  farmers  that  provide  this  kind 
of  winter  fond — they  seldom  get  hav  till  the  ap 
Branch  of  wai  m  weather — corn  fodder  and  straw 
from  wheat  and  barley  is  the  principal  keeping 
till  spring,  then  good  hay  for  a  month  before 
they  ate  turned  out  to  pasture  ;  at  this  time  the- 
are  thriving  and  very  soon  become  fat  on  the 
rich  pasture  of  clover  in  bloom,  mixed  with 
other  grasses. 

I  have  digressed  a  little  from  the  culture  of 
barlev,  to  show  the  intention  of  taking  off  the 
cornstalks,  as  a  preparative  for  the  early  and  of 
fectual  preparation  for  that  crop,  which  is  with 
us  considered  the  best  of  all  preparations  foi 
wheat  by  ploughing  down  the  barley  stumble,  «s 
soon  as  convenient  after  harvest,  which  imme- 
diately decomposes  and  becomes  incorporated 
with  the  soil — another  cross  ploughing  at  seed 
time  brings  the  land  into  a  most  Excellent  tilth. 
The  manure  is  laid  on  between  the  two  plough 
ings  mostly — but  some  prefer  turning  it  in  with 
the  barley  stubble,  which  practice  is  gaining  ap. 
probation  very  much  of  late. 

Barley  is  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  w 
admit  of  ploughing  in  the  spring,  and  many 
plough  their  stalk  ground  in  the  fall.  Much  is 
prepared  already  fur  sowing  as  early  as  dry 
enough  in  March — some  was  sown  last  year  in 
February,  and  produced  a  good  crop  50  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  seed  must  be  well  covered 
by  the  harrow,  and  carefully  rolled  to  pulverise 
and  press  down  every  clod,  and  leave  a  smooth 
surface  to  expedite  the  collection  of  the  crop,  if 
there  was  no  other  advantage  ;  but  there  are 
other  advantages  as  it  compacts  the  soil  about 
the  grain,  especially  in  light  soils;  affording 
more  immediate  nutriment  to  the  young  and 
tender  fibrous  roots,  which  are  expanding  in 
quest  of  that  aliment  so  essential  to  a  hasty 
maturity,  and  winch  cannot  with  the  same  laei 
lity  be  extracted  from  a  clod,  unbroken  by  the 
rolling  process. 

This  crop  is  brought  to  maturity  in  90  or  10U 
days,  according  to  the  site  of  its  grow  th      Sou. 
of  our  elevated  Branny  wine  hills,  of  a  sou  then 
exposure  and   gravelly  loam,  ripen  in   9o  will 
the    four   or  six    rowed    kind — the   two  rowed 
about  100  days  on  most  high  laying  land.     This 
grain  has   had    as  little   fluctuation  perhaps   as 
any  other  crop  in  the   price,  being  generally  a 
home   market,  the  average  one  dollar   a  bushel 
for  perhaps  fifteen  years  past. 

From  20  to  30  bushels  to   the  acre  may  bit 


counted  a  fair  calculation  on  a  soil  elevated, 
and  free  from  stagnant  water,  if  prepared  b\ 
the  culture  of  com  the  year  previous.  The 
•v  riter  of  this  article  knew  an  instance  of  an 
offer  made  to  a  fanner,  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  rent  of  one  of  his  fields  containing 
"leven  acres,  then  in  corn-stalks  ;  the  time  wa* 
limitted  from  spring  till  harvest,  (three  months} 
with  intention  of  taking  a  barley  crop  oft' in  that 
time.  The  owner  refused  so  tempting  an 
offer  and'  sowed  it  himself,  and  lid  a  return 
of  fifty  bushels  for  each  acre,  or  five  hun- 
Ired  and  fifty  bushels  (of  the  two  rowed  kind.) 
That  year  the  price  was  one  dollar  per  bushel, 
the  next  season  I  bought  his  crop  myself  at 
SI  12-j.  but  do  not  know  the  product  per  acre. 
I  he  following  vear  I  was  informed  his  crop 
averaged  fifty-two  bushels  to  the  acre.  This 
was  an  elevated  ridge  of  land  of  a  sandy  loam. 
and  nothing  that  I  could  remark  different  from 
the  neighbouring  farms. 

The  cultivation  of  barley  as  a  fallow  crop, 
is  considered  the  most  improving  mode  of  ma- 
naging land,  and  has  become  equd  in  rotation 
and  as  profitable  as  any  other  in  the  course. 

From  a  grass  lay  turned  down  Indian  corn, 
then  barley,  and  wheat  sown  after  barley  with 
gra^sseed,  say  clover  and  timothy,  becomes  a 
mowing  crop  the  next  year,  producing  from  one 
to  two  tons  to  the  acre — then  pasture  till  frost, 
if  not  kept  for  clover  seed  that  year,  pasture 
the  next  season  of  a  better  quality  being  better 
iiiled  in  the  bottom*—  the  manure  is  generally 
put  on  for  the  wheat  crop. 

Barley  requires  one  bushel  and  a  half  per 
acre,  if  the  grain  is  large,  or  otherwise  five 
pecks  may  be  sufficient.  The  two  rowed  spreads 
more  from  the  root  fry  putting  out  a  number  of 
shoots,  from  the  product  of  a  single  grain.  Thin 
sowing  generally  produces  the  heaviest  grain, 
and  when  turning  from  the  green  to  the  yellow 
state  at  harvest,  must  be  attentively  observed, 
ill  and  cut  before  the  green  has  entirely  disappear- 
ed. As  the  heads  turn  down  soon  when  ripe, 
and  occasions  waste  in  cutting  if  too  ripe,  espe- 
cially with  a  scythe  and  cradle,  which  is  the 
common  mode,  and  by  r  '.:ng  up  into  bunches 
is  loaded  on  the  carriage  by  a.  three-pronged 
wooden  fork  made  for  the  purpose,  the  prongs 
similar  to  the  lingers  of  a  cradle,  to  slip  under 
each  heap,  and  raise  it  on  the  carriage  in  a  loose 
state,  not  being  necessary  to  bind  it  into 
sheaves — a  rake  or  two  to  follow  gathering  every 
scattering  head,  which  is  readily  done  if  the 
ground  has  been  rolled  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
if  then  too  wet,  may  be  done  after  it  has 
become  green  over  the  ground,  and  advantage 
ously,  if  it  has  formed  a  crust  oy  hard  showers 
of  rain,  breaking  this  crust  with  the  roller  ha: 
a  tendency  to  mould  the  young  plant. 

One  observation  should  never  be  out  of  re- 
collection, that  is  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
handling  the  grain  iu  the  heat  of  the  day  ii 
very  dry.  As  waste  is  unavoidable  1  have 
louud  the  naked  cythe  to  be  most  expeditious 
and  saving  iu  cutting,  and  can  he  done  through 
the  heat  oi  dry e»t  part  of  the  day  without  waste, 
nut  be  cautious  with  the  rake  and  fork  ;  when 
toe  strav,  is  effectually  cured,  it  may  be  put  t<> 
•  etbei      with   considerable   dew  on   it,    eithe 

o 

morning  oi  evening, 


to  such  far  ners  as  are  unacquainted    with   the 

culture  of  harlev,  and  whose  soil  and  climate 
maybe  congenial  to  its  culture  as  a  fallow  crop 
— how  far  south  it  may  answer  I  know  not,  but 
SO  or  0  miles  south  of  this  place  it  has  been 
tried  with  success.  C.  K. 

P.  S  My  absence  from  home  made  a  chasm 
in  our  Hedging  unavoidable,  a  drawing  shall  ac- 
company the  next  number  on  the  plashing  pro-. 

cess. 

The  Editor,  in  committing  the  above  to  the  hands, 
of-  the  printer  takes  occasion  to  remark,  that  it 
would  be  well  if  all  writers  on  agricultural  subjects 
would  observe  the  maimer  in  which  the  observat  ion* 
of  our  correspondent  C.  K.  are  communicated.  There 
is  a  plainness  and  true  (armer  like  simplicity  u  the 
style— and  that  in  lispensible  minuteness  in  bis  des- 
criptions which  place  the  matter  treated  of,  an  I  n> 
ry  essential  particular  connected  with  it.comp  te- 
lv  within  the  comprehension  of  th?  reader,  and  leaves 
him  without  occasion  to  ask  any  further  explanations 
about  it.  It  is  this  conversation-lik  pi  nnnes^  of 
style,  and  careful  detail  of  all  particulars  ::r>va 
the  seed  to  the  Harvest,  which  communicatt  to 
such  writings  the  character  of  practical  utility. 
Those  who  undertake  to  describe  and  reconimi  nd 
particular  modes  and  systems  of  agriculture,  appear 
too  if-  n  to  write  as  if  under  the  impression  t"..t  his 
reader;  already  possessed  a  tolerably  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  in  which  case  it  would  hardly  be 
necessary  to  write  at  ill— These  hints-  are  not  inten- 
ded to  have  any  particular  application.  They  are 
thrown  out  for  general  use.  It  was  the  conformity  of 
friend  K.'s  letter  to  our  ideas  of  the  best  manner  of 
communicating  agricultural  knowledge,  which  re- 
minded us  to  say  thus  hastily,  what  we  have  ofteji 
thought  to  be  worth  mentioning. 

Edit.  Jim.  Varm. 


ON  THE  ACCUMULATION  OP  CREAM. 

Baltimore,  Dec.  22,  1819, 

Mr.  Skixner.— You  will  please  to  correct 
the  following  error  in  mv  last  communication. 
In  the  sentence  next  to  the  last,  for  «•  and  does 
yield  to  the  action  of  the  lactic  acid."  read 
"  and  does  not  yield  to  the  action  of  the  lactic 
acid."*     I  will  make  a  few  additional  remarks 

O.V  CREAM. 

My  intention  is,  just  to  mention  some  othe£ 
methods  thati  Galvanism,  for  insuring  the 
greatest  quantity  of  cream.  The  first  is  to  se- 
lect good  cows.  The  kind  of  cows  that  give 
the  richest  milk  are  those  of  a  red  or  brindle 
colour,  and  after  them  the  dun,  the  white,  and 
the  spotted  or  pied.  The  black  are  universally 
known  to  give  poor  milk  ;  however  difficult  it 
may  'be  to  account  for  the  fact  on  physiological 
principles.  It  has  been  observed  by  some  that 
that  the  skin  of  black  cows  is  drier  or  less  oily 
than  that  of  other  cows.  This  may  be  so,  bu-  I 
cannot  perceive  that  this  circumstance  will  aid 
us  in  giving  an  explanation  of  the  difference, 
unless  so  far  as  it  may  indicate  the  general  d  f- 
ference  in  all  the  functions  ;  but  this  is  equally 
inferrable  from  the  dissimilar  qualities  of  t>  -se 
secretions.  As  we  cannot  refer  it  to  a  princi- 
ple which  can  be  altered  and  improved,  it  oust 

•  The  Editor  perfectly  well  remembers  that  this 
mistake  existed  in  the  manuscript,  and  not  knowing 
the  writer,  he  did  not  venture  to  make  any  alteration. 
— But  whether  known  or  unknown,  we  shall  be  pleas- 
ed,  because  we  are  ,vell  satisfied  ou"   r    -ders  will  bf, 


rhe  tore^oing  remarks  may   be   ot  some  use  VViln  a  continuance  of  Franklin's  correspondence.- 
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be   attributed  fo  a  variety  of  organic  structure, 
over  which  art  has  no  control. 

The  second  circumstance  which  influences 
the  quality  as  well  as  fie  quantity  of  milk  is  the 
manner  in  which  cows  are  housed  and  attended. 
'1  he  difference  in  milk  produce  between  a  cow 
kept  in  a  house  daring  cold  and  wet  weather, 
well  littered  and  c  trried.  and  one  of  the  same 
natural  constitution,  left  shivering  in  the  chil- 
ling rains  of  winter,  is  such  as  ought  only  to  ex- 
ist hetween  different  species  of  animals.  The 
latter  may  give  a  few  pints  of  skv  coloured  milk 
in  a  day.  while  the  other  will  give  perhaps  as 
many  gallons  of  a  rich  qualitv  — As  cases  in 
point,  I  would  ohser\e  that  I  know  farmers  in 
Virginia,  who  have  from  2o  to  50  luillc  cows,  ol 
which  probably  lo  or  18  give  milk  at  a  time, 
and  who  from  this  number  cannot  be  furnished 
with  butter  ennu  .h  for  their  own  table.  Facts 
similar  to  this  exist  not  only  in  that  state,  hut 
also  in  this  and  alj  'he  southern  states.  To  the 
north  we  see  the  goad  effects  of  housing  cows. 
though  even  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  New 
Ens-land  states,  they  are  still  far  from  the  at- 
tention* that  Europeans  think  proper  to  pa\ 
to  these  useful  animals.  In  some  of  the  best 
dairies  in  and  near  London,  they  not  only  cur- 
ry and  clean  their  cows  daily,  but  also  sar,r 
their  stable  floors,  as  I  have  been  informed.  We 
know  the  vigor  of  the  animal  functions  is  in- 
erc->sed  by  friction  of  the  skin,  and  it  becomes 
in  t!-ose  dairy  cows  a  necessary  substitute  foi 
muscular  exercise.  Tho.  quantity  of  milk  pro- 
duced by  some  of  these  cows  I  do  not  now  re- 
member :  but  it  is  so  enormous  that  it  would 
not  be  credited  in  many  parts  of  our  country. — 
1  imagine.  Sir,  you  could  furnish  some  statement 
of  this  kind,  -from  works  in  your  possession, 
which  would  »set  many  of  your  subscribers 
either  to  doubting,  or  striving  to  improve.  1 
wo  lid  be  gratifying  to  see  some  of  them  appear 
in  the  Farmer. 

The  third  object  of  attention  in  order  to  in- 
crease cream  is  i\\e  food.  This  should  contain 
much  fai  inaceo-.s,  oily  or  saccharine  matter. 
Slops  of  Indian  meal,  &.C  sweet  clover  hav,  or 
unirfjured  corn  blades,  are  among  the  besi  arti- 
oles  of  this  kind.  Pood  in  a  liquid  state  is  bet- 
ter than  dry  provender.  Hence  tea  made  of 
glover  hay.  w. II  produce  more  milk  than  the 
same  quantity  of  dry  bay. — The  injured  and 
iunutrithe  tood  that  is  given  to  cows  in  many 
parts,  where  farming  is  bad,  co  .  bines  with 
their  exposure  to  the  pelting  s'onn,  in  making 
a  scanty  pittance,  less.  Mow  is  it  possible  thai 
an  animal  can  secrete  a  quantity  of  nutritious 
milk,  when  the  food  taken  into  her  system,  has 
but  nutriment  enough  to  supply,  in  an  imperfect 
wi;  ,  the.  wants  of  a  weak  ami  emaciated  body 
Humanity,  apart,  I  have  often  been  surprised 
at  seeing  in  the  neighborhood  of  tow  n^.  so  little 
regard  Ij  sordid  interest,  as  is  exhibited  in  tin 
tie.  I  in  nt  ol  this  profitable  animal. 

There  is  another  mode  which  has  occurred  to 
me.  a-  likely  to  collect  a  greater  quantity  ol 
cream  from  th'same  portion  of  milk;  that  is  to 
ren  ove  the  atmospherical  pressure.  It  seems 
highly  prntiable  that  most  of  the  cream  would 
then  rise  while  the  milk  is  still  sweet.  For 
this  purpose  it  nouid  have  to  he  put  into  larg 
vessels,  wh.ch  might  ■  ■<>  t.  htly  covered  a*  tu 
admit  of  the  removal  of  the  internal  air  by  u 


simple  air  pump,  or  doable  waived  bellows*— If 
this  could  be  conveniently  effected  and  would 
produce  the  expected  result,  the  sweet  milk 
might  still  be  subject  to  the  action  of  rennet, 
and  afford  common  K  i^lish  cheese.  All 
this  project,  however,  must  be  taken  only  for 
what  it  is  worth  ;  for  as  the  elementary  princi- 
ples are  formed  and  combined  in  a  living  ma- 
chine, chemical  or  mechanical  means  can  only 
take  from  the  milk  what  it  contains.  The  best 
mode  then  is  to  improve  the  breed  and  the  man- 
ner of  keeping  cows,  in  order  to  augment  in 
any  great  degree  the  quantity  of  milk  or 
cream.  FRANKLIN. 

.In  important  agricultural  experiment  with  salt 

[communicated  by  sir  johv  SINCLAIR.] 
The  rust*  in  wheat  is  by  far  the  greatest  calamity  to 
which,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  this  country 
is  liable  as  it  originates  from  corruption  and  the 
growth  of  the  fungus  tribe,  it  seemed  to  me  most  pro- 
bable that  the  use  of  saline  manures  would  be  found 
the  most  efficacious  preventive.  Many  circumstances 
already  communicated  to  the  public,  tended  to  justify- 
that  idea;  and  it  is  now  in  a  great  measure  confirmed 
by  an  experiment  that  has  just  been  reported  to  me 
by  Mr.  A.  Robertson,  at  Almond,  Mviehead,  near  Lin- 
lithgow, about  16  miles  from  Edinburgh.  On  the 
1st  of  November  ISIS,  Mr.  Robertson  sowed  281b.  of 
marine  salt  on  three  falls  of  sandy  land,  mixed  with 
the  seed  of  wheat.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  26  bushels 
per  Sco'.eh,  or  about  20  bushels  per  i'nglish  acre. 
The  crop  was  reaped  on  the  27th  of  August  1S19,  and 
the  part  salted  produced  at  the  rate  of  about  three  bu- 
shels per  acre  more  than  the  rastofthe  field.  The 
whfl'.e  crop  was  much  injured  by  tlie  nist,  excepting  the 
part  that  icas  salted,  which,  though  not  altogether  free 
from  it,  yet  Ihe  injury  was  very  inconsiderable,  and 
perhaps  would  have  been  totally  avoided,  had  a  great- 
er quantity  been  made  use  of.  "  Mr.  Robertson  thinks 
that  it  will  be  better,  first  to  sow  the  wheat  separately, 
the  salt  io  be  sowed,  and  harrowed  in  afterwards;  for 
he  found  that  the  wheat  did  not  spring  upso  well,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  sown  iu  immediate  contact 
with  the  salt. 

Crushed  rock  salt  will  answer  as  well  as  marine  salt, 
and  the  quantity  should  be  varied  from  20  to  30  bush- 
els per  English  acre.  It  would  be  extremely  desir- 
able that  the  result  of  any  experiments  tried  should  be 
communicated  to  the  public,  that  tire  q«g«tior  may,  if 
possible,  be  put  to  rest.  JOHN   SINCLAIR. 

Edinburgh,  12th  Oct.   181!). 
*  In  some   districts  it  is  called  Wight  or  mildew.     It 
effects  the  straw,  and  not  the  kernel,  as   smut. 


BALTIMORE,    F1UDAY,    DECK  MBBR  3  1 ,    1819. 

The  article  presented  in  this  number,  on 
that  suhjecf,  discharges  our  promise  to  collect 
iiod  spread  before  our  readers,  the  most  striking 
facts  and  views,  on  the  comparative  utility  ol 
XEN  and  HOUSES,  in  the  co  union  opera- 
tions of  farming. — Independently  of  the  re- 
search it  has  occasioned,  which.  \\  hen  we  have 
leisure  we  esteem  a  pleasuie  rather  than  labour. 
the  engravings  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
nave  executed  in  illustration  of  the  subject. 
have  cost  the  amount  of  si.v  subscriptions  for  a 
year.  Besides  the  yokes,  we  have  had  engrav- 
ed an  approved  model  of  an  o\  cart,  which 
will  be  presented  as  soon  as  we  can  find  ro.om 
lor  the  introduction  of  some  observations  which 
the  cut  will  serve  to  i-  .plain. 

This  opportunity  is  taken  to  invite  from  our 
subsciioers,  a  strict  criticism  on  what  has  been 
said  in  favour  of  the  more  general  use  of  oxen. — 
Our  object  is  uot  to  enforce  by  prejudice  or 


favoritism  any  particular  theory  or  system — we 
desire  to  investigate  nil,  and  to  find  out  the  best. 
— It  is  considered  a  duty  which  every  one  owes 
to  his  fellow  labourers  in  the  same  vineyard,  to 
expose  any  defect  which  he  mav  have  discover- 
ed in  the  course  of  experience,  either  in  the 
implements*  or  the  modes  of  husbandry,  which 
he  see*  in  use,  no  matter  how  highly  they  may 
have  been  recommended. 


The  Editor  tenders  his  sincere  thanks  to 
those  gentlemn,  (many  of  them  personally  un- 
known) who  have  forwarded  to  him  several  ad- 
dresses in  pamphlet  form,  delivered  before 
Agricultural  Societies  in  different  parts  of  the 
union. — An  early  occasion  will  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve them  in  the  columns  of  the  Farmer.  So 
many  gentlemen  of  talents  and  practical  expe- 
rience in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  have 
offered  to  our  labours  the  benefit  of  their  patron- 
age, and  good  wishes  and  communications,  that 
we  may  now,  as  we  think  without  ostentation, 
and  as  we  hone,  without  disappointment,  con- 
sider the  American  Farmer  a  NATIONAL 
WORK  on  the  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  To  make  it  more  worthy 
of  this  distinguished  character,  nothing  can 
belter  contribute,  than  the  puolication  of  ad- 
dresses delivered  in  different  states  ;  as  they 
may  be  expected  to  present  a  viaw  of  the  ob- 
jects, the  proficiency,  the  defect-,  and  the  im- 
provements of  agriculture  in  all  the  various  cli* 
mates  embraced  by  the  wheie  union. 


MACHINE  FOR  GRINDING  CORN, 
VOUS  JtJTD  ALL. 

The  enquiry  made  at  the  request  of  a  friend 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  has  brought 
out  several  communications,  so.ne  of  which 
have  been  published  in  a  former,  number,  and 
others  will  be  published  in  our  next,  accompa- 
nied with  an  emrraviirs. 


Present  Prices  of  Comitry  Produce  in    this  Market. 

Aetna]  sales,  of  vFheat  -  White,  gl  s  to  £,1  12 — 
Rei>,  J>1  5  to  jjl  7  New  Corn,  52  to  55  cts.— Old  do, 
i7  to  60  cts.— Hrr,  56  cts.— Oats,  45  cts.--'Ir»- 
sirs,  50  cts.— Hay,  per  t<  i,  S'7  lo  gl8— Stkaw, 
Sll  — Pobk,  per  cwt.  g6  50  to  gr-UuriER,  per  lb. 
25  to  37  cts. — Eggs,  perj'doz  25  cts.  — Cuhkexs,  ier 
doz  g2  50  to  33— Tlbkets,  Sl  l0  S1  25— GtEsr, 
62  to  7i  cts. 

Virginia  Tobacco,  no  sales  this  week.  — Maryland 
Tobacco,  no  sties,  that  wc  have  heard  of,  since  last 
report. 

No  variation  in  the  prices  of  North  Carolina  Staples. 


THE  LOVERS  Oi--   FLORA  AltE  KEQGES'IED   TO 
BEAD  THIS. 

The  subscriber  lies  just  received  the  most  superB 
and  extensive  collection  of 

Wools  av\t\  Plants 

ever  imported  into  the  Un. ted  SiuU.-,  all  warranted 
sound  good  Hoots,  true  to  their  kin  s  and  quality* 
and  insured  to  Bower.  Ladies  and  Geatiemen  are 
uivite.i  to  call  and  see  them-  for  to  particularise  their., 
would  hi!  op  die  columns  of  a  newspaper.  Every  per- 
son en  be  accommodated,  as  tbej  will  be  sold  from  4 
cents  to  Sv'0  each.  The  above  will  be  offered  for  s.,!e 
for  a  f«\*  days,  and  if  not  disposed  oft',  w,U  be  re- 
moved to  another  market,  and  should  the  subscriber 
not- receive  encouragement  for  the  risk  he  lias  run,  he 
never  will  attempt  in  offer  the  publ.c  sui  ,i  a  tr,-,i. 

Garden  Seeds,  Garden  Ton:-.  English  Spin  Peas, 
Tares,  &c.  &c  &c.  for  sale  at  No.  ?,  Han  .  r  -  'ee.t, 
next  to  Mr.  daruuui'a  llule!.,  J.   P.  CA&KjV 

Dec-  31 
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RETAIL    PRICES 


BEEF, 


bbl. 


lb. 


Northern  mess     - 
No  1.       - 
No  2.  - 
Bacon,        - 
Butter,  Ferkin 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do.  -        ' 

Cotton,       --.-.« 
Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  a  20, 
No.  20  a  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  I, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American,      - 
Feathers,  " 

Fish,  cod,  dry    -        -        - 
herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  o  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 

fine,  ... 

middlings, 
rye,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned,       ■ 
Flax,       -       - 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard, 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house,        - 
Oil,  spermaceti,  -        ~ 

PORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime     2d    do. 
cargo      3d    do. 
Plaster,  • 

ground    — 
Rice,  - 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof  gal 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple,      1st  proof 
Gin,  Holland,         1st  proof 
do.  4th  proo 

do.  N.  England 
Hum,  Jamaica,  - 

\  merican ,    1  st  proof 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

Scap,  American,  >vhite, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,  •        " 

loaf,  ... 

lump,  »      .  "        " 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,     - 

Liverpool,  ground,    - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  ■ 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TEAS,  Bohea,  -        -        - 

Souchong,        ... 
Hyson  Skin  • 

Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      - 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
common  country,  clean, 

unwashed 
stoner's,  « 


box 


lb. 

qtl. 
bbl. 


bbl. 


cask 

bush 
lb. 


gal. 
bbl. 


ton 

bbl. 
lb. 


n 

15 

13  50 
16 
18 
33 


20 


50 

80 

1   20 


22 
19 
scarce 
15 
65 


lb'. 


lb. 
bu  . 

lb. 
cwt 


lb. 


8 
2 
9 

7  7, 
6  S 

5  5' 
4  6' 
4  a 

none, 
do 
do 
12 
12 
25 
62  1-2 
75 
1 

1   50 

18  a 

16  a 

14  a 

5 

I   75 
6 
2 

I  25 

75 

1  50 

50 

1  50 

75 

50 

18 

9 

19 

14  50 

25 

20 

70 

75 

12 

7 

6  51 
5 
6  50 

25 

50: 

63| 
75; 
75 
1  25 
1  75 
80 
40 
65 
35 
37 
25 
S3 


retail 

12 

7 

7 
6 

5 
4 


81 


25 


15 


20 
11 

15 


3 

1  50 


GO 


52  1-2 
20 


15 

28 
a   25 

1 


5  50 

1  60 

37 

75 

a  100 
a  150 
a  150 


OX  THE  EXTERMINATION  OF  i.AULIC 
We  take  gre.it  pleasure  in  copying,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  subscriber,  the  following  remarks  on  the  ex- 
termination of  that  odious  pest,  the  Wild  onion  or 
garlic,  from  Niles'  Register,  a  work,  in  commendation 
of  which,  it  were  now  superfluous  to  say  any  thing.— 
(£/•  We  understand  Mr.  Niles  has  several  complete 
files  on  hand— we  wonder  at  this,  since  no  good 
library  is  complete,  without  a  History  of  the  public 
proceedings  and  events  of  ones  own  country — and 
such  a  History  assuredly  is  Niles'   Register. 

Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  give  place  to  the  fol- 
lowing article.  The  editor  respectfully  invites 
communications  on  similar  subjects,  which  shr.li 
always  be  prompllv  attended  to  :  for  he  will  be 
happy  to  make  the  Weekly  Register  a  "  focus 
to  concentrate"  the  "  rays  elicited"  by  "  well  de- 
vised experiments"   of  intelligent   gentlemen  em 

'  ployed  in  agriculture.  There  is  no  branch  of  in- 
dustry thai,  can  become  so  important  to  the  public 
weal,  or  that  is  more  susceptible  of  improvement. 

Method  of  destroying  Wild  Garlic  or  Wild  Onion. 

Mr.  Mies — The  tumult  of  war  having  subsided, 
ind  the  mcidmts  which  it  furnishes  no  longer  fill 
ng  the  pages  of  your  useful  Register  ;  perhaps  you 
may  find  room  or  some  of  those  sober  subj^  cts 
which  belong  to  the  "  dull  pursuits  of  civil  life." 
1  he  first  are  certaily  more  brilliant,  but  the  latter 
nay  be  found  more  useful  to  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. 

Agriculture,  though  it  has  not  wanted  panegy- 
rists both  in  prose  and  poetry,  has  not  obtained 
that  aid  from  philosphy  to  which  its  importance 
entitles  it,  and  which  I  am  persuaded  it  is  well  cal- 
culated to  repay.  Theories  indeed  are  not  want- 
ig.  but  they  too  frequently  originate  in  the  closet 
and  abound  with  pLns  of  improvement  which  arc 
nther  impracticable  in  their  nature,  erroneous  in 
principle  or  unadapted  to  the  condition  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  recommenced.  In  agriculture  as 
well  as  other  sciences,  nothing  can  be  relied  on,  but 
ihe  cautions,  patient,  and  persevering  efforts  of  well 
devised  experiments,  and  if  your  Register  should 
become  the  focus  in  wh.ch  the  scattered  rays  elicit- 
ed by  such  experiments  are  concentrated,  it  may- 
become  not  .ess  useful  to  the  farmer  than  it  is  to 
the  politician,  and  while  it  instructs  us  how  to  pre 
serve' or  amend  our  political  institutions,  it  may  also 
teach  us  the  humble,  yet  noi  less  valuable,  art  of  im- 
proving our  corn  fields. 

The  present  methods  of  cultivating  the  earth  no 
doubt  would  admt  of  many  amendations,  but  be 
tins  as  it  BSay,  it  >s  certain  that  our  present  know- 
ledge would  be  abundantly  more  productive  in  its 
ipplication,  if  we  were  acquainted  with  the  means 
rf  eradicating  the  numerous  weeds  which  infest  our 
•  rounds  and  prey,  without  any  commensurate  re- 
turn and  often  with  deleterious  influence,  upon  the 
labour  of  the  husbandman  In  the  foremost  ranks 
of  these  noxious  vegetables,  stands  the  Wild  on. on 
or  garlic  :  so  well  known  under  these  appellations 
js  to  render  a  botanical  description  unnecessar) 
This  weed  has,  it  is  said,  infested  our  fields  every 
year  since  the  first  settlement  of  a  colony  of  Swedes 
in  the  state  of  Delaware,  who  brought  the  seed 
there  and  sowed  it  to  procure  early  pasture  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  indisburtable  and  has  wide- 
ly spread  itself  over  Maryland  and  the  adjoining 
states.  My  first  efforts  to  destroy  this  weed  af- 
'orded  much  matter  of  amusement  to  my  good  na- 
tured  neighbours,  one  of  whom  roundly  swore,  that 

if  it  were  all  burned,  it  would  be  re-produced  by 
the  ashes."  Nevertheless,  having  observed  with 
attention,  for  some  time,  the  ceconomy  and  habitudes 
of  the  plant,  I  fell  upon  the  most  certain  means  of 
entirely  extirpating  it ;  and  what  is  of  primary  con- 
sequence to  all  improvements  in  agriculture,  the 
orocess  is  easy  of  execution  and  unattended  with 
any    unrequited  expense,   even  in  the   first   instance. 

The  process  consists,  simply,  in  three  successive- 
tall  ploughing^,  winter  fallows,  and  spring  crops,  as 


XI. 


follows  :    Th£ first  fall  ploughing  io  i.e  succeeded  by 

a  crop  of  Indian  coni  :  after  the  corn  is  gathered 
the  ground  to  be  ploughed  and  sown  with  oal9  the 
succeeding  spring.  The  common  weeds  and  stub- 
ble which  are  left  after  the  oats  are  gathered  to  be 
carefully  ploughed  down  in  the  fall,  and  the  ground 
again  sown  on  the  succeed  ng  spring  with  oats  and 
clover  seed ;  or  the  clover  seed  may  be  reservi  d 
,  nd  the  ground  may  be  appropriated  after  the  second 
oats  crop  to  a  wheat  or  rye  crop. 

As  the  garlic  is  killed  in  this  process,  not  by  the 
nature  of  the  crops,  but  simply  by  the  winter  frosts, 
any  other  mode  of  culture  which  would  afford  the 
same  exposure,  would  probably  produce  the  same 
result  ;  but  I  have  preferred  the  above  method,  be- 
cause the  two  first  crops  are  in  conformity  with  the 
usual  practice,  except  that  the  ploughings  are  usual. 
ly  done  in  the  spring  ;  although  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  without  regard  to  any  other  considera- 
tion, the  crops  would  be  better  from  fall  ploughing. 
It  will  probably  be  objected  that  two  crops  of  oats 
in  succession  would  too  much  exhaust  the  land- 
but  experience  is  not  in  conformity  with  this  opin- 
ion, on  the  contrary  if  the  ordinary  weeds  winch 
abundantly  succeed  the  oats  crop  be  carefully  plough- 
ed under  by  the  usual  help  of  a  heavy  chain,  pro« 
perly  fixed  to  the  plough-beam  and  swmgle-tree, 
they  will  be  found  greatly  to  am'  liorate  the  soil, 
and  clover  seed  will  take  and  grow  after  it  surpns- 
tngly. 

Although  I  have  recommended  a  second  crop  of 
oats,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  plan  above  proposed  is 
efficient,  but  perhaps  it  might  be  sufficient  to  plough 
down  the  first  oat  stubble  and  sow  with  wheat,  and 
this  would  differ  from  the  usual  mode  of  cropping 
onlv  in  time  of  ploughingfor  the  two  first  crops. 

If   the     insertion    of    this    communication  should 
comport  with  the  plan  of  the   Register,   we  farmers 
may  perhaps  claim  your  further  indulgence. 
1  am  very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  E.BOND. 
Pefhesdn  —  ffar ford  county,  Mnrch7,  181*5. 


IO  THE  PUBLIC. 

HOTCHKISS.E'S 
TiKvpYoveA  Straw  Uutter. 

The  subscriber  purchased  the  patent  tor  this  useful 
machine  about  a  year  ago,  for  all  the  I  nited  States, 
south  and  west  o.  New-York,  since  which  time  he 
has  made  many  very  important  improvements  on  the 
machine,  which  renders  them  much  more  durable  than 
oefore,  and  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  as  all  the 
machinery  is  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  and  :he  fric- 
tion on  the  whole  of  the  present  machine,  is  not  more 
than  the  'riction  of  the  single  gate  and  knife  of  the 
former  MACHINE. — The  subscriber  has  also  the  plea- 
sure to  inform  the  public,  that  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty at  Annapolis,  at  their  meeting  on  the  lathfof  this 
present  month,  awarded  a  premium  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, to  this  machine,  and  b.  came  purch-  sers  of  the 
patent  right  for  Anne- Arundel  county  Col.  Henry 
Mavnadier,  President  of  the  Annapolis  Agricullural 
society,  and  Mai.  Richar  I  Jones,  are  duly  authoris- 
ed to  dispose  of  the  patent  r  ght  for  any  county,  op 
number  of  counties  in  this  state.  The  subscriber  has 
letters  of  recomm.  ndaii  >n  of  his  machine,  from  some 
of  the  first  \griculturists  in  this  state  and  Virginia, 
who  have  sufficiently  proved  them 

JONATHAN   S.  EASTMAN, Proprietor. 
Dec   31 

PP.INTF.O    tVEBI    FRIDAY    AT     1$    FER    ANN. 

FOR    JOHN    S.  SK1NISER,    EDITOR, 
BY  JOSEPH    ROBINSON, 

BALTIMORE, 

Who  does  every  description  of  Book,  Pamphlet  and  Job 

In    the  best  manner  untl  .<n  moderate  terms — (hders  by  post 
tcith  proper  directions,  ptompthj  attended  to. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


FRUIT  GARDEN,  FOli  JANUARY. 

ifFrom  the  American  Practical  Gardener. J 

General  Observations. 

In  large  kitchen  gardens,  espaliers  for  fruit  trees, 
'are  generally  introduced.  These  are  hedges  of  fruit 
trees,  trained  up  regularly  to  a  trellis  or  lattice  of  wood 
work,  which  may  either  be  made  by  driving  stakes 
into  the  ground,  or  forming  them  of  neat  framed  work  ; 
in  either  case,  they  should  be  from  five  to  six  feet  in 
height,  round  the  borders  of  the  compartments  of 
the  kitchen  garden,  where  they  will  be  both  profita 
ble  and  useful.  They  produce  fine  fruit,  and  afford 
protection  to  the  plants  in  the  different  apartments 
Sound  which  they  arc  placed. 

Trellises  are  also  occasionally  used  for  wall-fruit, 
where  the  branches  cannot  be  immediately  naileo. 
thereto  ;  also  in  training  wall-trees,  in  forcing  frames, 
&c-  and  are  formed  according  to  taste,  from  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  to  eight,  nine,  or  ten  feet  high. 

It  the  trellis  is  to  lie  of  framed  work,  it  ought  not 
to  be  made  till  the  second  or  third  year  alter  planting 
Wiiile  they  are  young,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  drive  a 
few  short  stakes  into  the  ground,  to  which  their 
branches  should  be  fastened,  in  a  horizontal  position, 
in  order  to  train  them  for  the  espalier.  For  direc- 
tions for  planting  espalier  and  wall-trees,  see  March 
and  October. 

Pruning  Jlptilt  and  Pear-trees,  in  Espaliers,  &c. 

Apple  and  pear-trees  being  of  the  spur-bearing  kind, 
and  their  mode  of  bearing  similar,  whether  in  espaliers, 
or  trained  to  walls  or  board  fences,  one  method  of 
pruning  will  answer  for  all  these  kinds.  They  produc 
fruit,  upon  short  natural  spurs  from  the  sides  and  ends 
of  tlie  branches,  and  the  same  shoots  continue  to  bear 
for  many  years,  increasing  their  quantity  of  fruit-spurs 
as  they  advance  in  length  ;  therefore,  in  pruning  these 
trees,  tne  branches  and  shoots  are  not  to  be  shorten- 
ed, but  trained  horizontally  to  the  espalier,  is)c.  until 
they  have  reached  the  full  extent  designed,  excepting 
irregular  and  superfluous  shoots,  and  such  suckers,  as 
spr  ng  up  from  the  shoots  which  have  been  pruned, 
all  winch  must  be  cut  away,  carefully  preserving  ali 
the  natural  fruit-spurs  ;  then  train  in  all  proper  branch- 
es and  shoots,  from  four  to  five  inches  asunder,  with- 
out shortening  ihein.  liie  branches  of  these  trees 
Will,  alter  the  third  year  of  their  training  ,  form  short 
spurs,  from  halt  an  inch,  to  one  or  two  inches  in  length, 
and  from  these  the  fruit  is  to  be  produced.  But  if 
more  lateral  shoots  are  required,  then  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  cut  otf  a  fruit  bearing  spur,  after  which  prun-. 
ing,  suckers  will  arise  therefrom,  one  or  'uore  of  which 
may  be  trained  in  the  place,  where  it  is  wanted. 

Apple  and  pear-trees  being  hardy,  may  be  pruned 
at  any  time  during  the  winter  months,  but  the  latter 
end  of  February  is  a  preferable  tune,  in  the  middle 
states,  and  the  beginning  of  March,  in  the  eastern 
states.  Cherries  may'  be  pruned  at  any  time,  when 
the  winter  is  mild.  In  the  southern  states  this  month 
will  answer  very  well,  for  pruning  almost  all  sorts  of 
fruit  trees. 

Cherries  and  Plumbs. 

When  the  weather  is  mild,  plums  and  cherries,  rais- 
ed against  walls  or  espaliers,  may  he  pruned  As  thev 
are  also  of  the  spur-bearing  kind,  they  may  be  treat- 
ed as  directed  for  apples  and  pears,  in  No.  2,  which 
see. 

As  it  was  observed  in  No.  2,  that  shortening  the 


brandies  of  apple,  pear,  pium,  and  cherry  trees,  «as 
not  always  proper,  however,  in  some  particular  cases, 
it  may  be  done,  as  for  example  : 

When  the  trees  for  walls  and  espaliers,  are  one  yeai 
old,  from  the  budding  or  grafting,  which  ought  to 
have  been  performed  as  near  the  ground  as  possible, 
it  will  be  proper  to  shorten  them  near  the  insertion 
of  the  bud  or  graft,  which  is  called  heading  down 
the  trees,  in  order  to  force  out  lateral  branches:  but 
this  should  not  be  done  till  February  or  March,  cut- 
ting  them  down  to  three  or  four  eyi  s,  which  will  pro- 
duce lateral  shoots  near  the  head  of  the  stock,  after 
this,  the  branches  are  to  be  trained,  as  belore  direct- 
ed, taking  care  to  prdturc  branches,  where  the}  may 
be  necessary,  by  a  proper  pruning  All  the  young 
shoots  of  the  last  summer's  growth,  besides  what  mac 
be  sufficient  to  train,  as  before  mentioned,  must  be 
cut  off  close  to  the  place,  from  whence  they  arise, 
leaving  none  but  fruit-spurs. 

Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Jipricots. 

As  these  produce  their  fruit  principally  on  the  young- 
shoots  of  the  former  summer,  the  fruit  blossoms  come 
directly  from  the  eyes  of  the  shoots,  a  full  supply, 
therefore,  of  these  must  be  reserved  annually,  in  eve- 
ry part,  to  train  in  for  bearing ;  besides  these,  preserve 
also  a  proportion  of  the  fruit-spurs  on  the  two  and 
three  years  'branches  ;  all  such  spurs  as  are  strong, 
and  stand  in  suitable  places,  should  be  preserved, 
especially  where  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  yearl- 
ing Shoots.  As  the  general  brandies  and  bearing 
shoots  are  to  be  trained  to  the  wall  or  espalier,  hori- 
zontally, about  four  or  five  inches  distance,  all  super- 
abundant shoots  must  be  pruned  out  annually,  always 
cutting  off  the  weakly  and  decayed  shoots. 

Before  pruning  these  trees,  it  would  be  proper  to 
unbend  all  the  young  shoots,  which  were  nailed  up 
last  summer,  and  also  some  of  the  larger  branches,  by 
winch  means  they  may  be  better  examined,  and  the 
pruning  performed  more  correctly. 

In  shortening  the  shoots,  you  should  cut  them  to  an 
eye,  that  is  likely  to  produce  a  shoot  for  a  leader,  the 
ensuing  season;  these  eyes  being  easily  distinguisha- 
ble from  the  fruit  or  blossom  buds,  by  their  longer, 
flattish  form,  the  others  being  roundish,  swelling,  and 
turged. 

When  one  tree  is  pruned,  bind  it  immediately,  close 
to  the  trellis  or  wall,  laying  the  branches  horizontal- 
ly, perfectly  straight  and  parallel  to  each  other,  at 
the  distance  of  four  or  five  inches. 


Forcing  early  Strawberries. 

Aoout  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  begin  to  make 
a  hot-bed  to  raise  a  few  early  strawberries,  those  which 
are  planted  bow  therein,  will  produce  fruit  to  gather 
m   March,  or  April. 

But  a  tan-bark  hot-bed  made  in  a  bark  pit,  defend- 
ed with  a  proper  frame  and  glasses,  would  generally 
be  more  successful  in  producing  early  fruit 

The  strawberry  plants  should  be  potted  in  Septem- 
ber, as  there  directed. 

If  planted  in  a  hot-bed,  let  them  have  air  at  all  op- 
portune* possible,  refresh  them  occasionally  with 
water,  and  treat  them  as  directed  for  cucumbers,  &c. 

Where  there  is  the  convenience  of  the  forcing  house. 
&c.  early  strawberries  may  be  raised  in  great  perfed- 
tion,  with  bnt  little  trouble. 

Forcing  fruit  trees  for  early  Fruit. 
Where  you  have  the  advantage  of  forcing  houses, 
hot-walls,  &c.  furnished  with  fruit  trees  for  produc- 
ing early  fruit,  as  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  &c.  pre- 
pare for  it  now,  by  shutting  the  glasses  close,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  make  the  tire,  and 
where  there  is,  in  the  forcing  department,  a  pit,  in 
which  to  make  a  hot  bed  of  tanner's  bark,  or  hot  horse 
dung,  make  the  hot-bed  first,  and  in  a  fortnight's  time 
kindle  the  fire. 


Gooseberry  and  Currant  Bushes. 

Gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  bear  not  only  on  the 
one  and  two  year  old  branches,  but  also  on  the  seve- 
ral years'  branches,  generally  upon  small  spurs  rising 
dl  along  the  sides  ;  and  in  each  winter  pruning,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  cut  out  any  decayed,  or  irregular 
branches,  and  after  reta  ning  a  supply  of  the  last  sum- 
mer's shoots,  prune  out  the  rest. 

Let  the  gooseberries,  be  always  kept  thin  of branch- 

,  and  none  of  them  suffered  to  grow  across  one- 
another,  but  all  pruned  to  a  regular  order,  so  that  the 
main  bearers,  may  stand  six  or  eight  inches  distant  at 
the  extremities,  and  generally  keep  the  middle  hoi. 
low. 

Currant   bushes   should  likewise   be  kept  thin  and 
regular,  the  general  branches  should    be   pruned  to 
about  six  or  eight  inches  asunder,  taking  out  all  su- 
per-abundant, irregular  and  cross  branches,  as  well  as 
Id  decayed  shoots.     See  further  in  October. 
Protecting  the  roots  of  neiv'y  transplanted  Trees. 

The  new   planted   fruit   trees,  should  be  protected 
iroirt  the  frost    by  laying  good  litter  on  the  surface  of 
ie  ground,  over  their  roots,  particularly  the  Choicest 
of  the  stone  fruit  kinds. 


Forcing  Frames. 

A  forcing  frame  is  a  kind  of  glass  case,  or  light 
building,  fronted  with  glass  frames,  in  which  to  force 
flowers  and  fruits  to  early  perfection,  as  also  to  pre- 
serve various  kinds  of  exotic  plants,  during  winter, 
in  our  climate.  The  erection  of  such  a  frame,  should 
be  fixed,  fully  to  the  exposure  of  a  south  sun  ;  the 
length,  ten  feet,  (or  any  other  length)  the  width,  from 
six  to  fifteen,  and  from  five  to  ten  feet  high,  having 
an  upright  back  of  wood,  or  brick,  and  a  front  with 
upright  glass  work,  six.  feet  high,  from  the  top  of 
which  a  glass  roof  is  carried,  in  a  sloping  direction 
to  the  top  of  the  back  or  main  wall,  designed  for 
the  reception  of  various  sorts  of  flower  plants,  small 
flowering  shrubs,  dwarf  fruit  trees,  esculents,  &c. 

These  frames  may  be  employed  to  advantage  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns,  for  forcing  early  plants  for 
market,  ami  by  them,  various  k.nds  of  esculents,  &c. 
may  be  obtained  in  February,  March  and  April,  which 
n  the  open  ground,  would  not  be  matured  till  .May, 
J  une  or  J  lily. 

In  these  forcing  frames  may  be  introduced  pots  of 
strawberries,  kidney  beans,  roses,  honeysuckles,  ja- 
samines,  and  other  flowering  shrubs  ;  carnations,  wall 
flowers,  stock-gilliflowers,  &c.  Sue:;  also  curious  an- 
nuals, and  other  rare  plants  You  may  likewise  have 
several  sorts  of  dwarf  fruit  trees,  as  May-duke  Cher- 
ries, peaches,  nectarines,  figs,  apricots,  c?c. 

The  following  is  an  explanation,  undir  separate 
heads,  of  the  general  construction  of  each  sort  of 
these  frames,  according  to  the  materials  used,  viz  :  1, 
Dung  heat.     2,  Kark  bed  heat.     3.  Fire-heat. 

1  Dung  heat — 'Ibis  is  not  only  the  most  simple, 
and  cheap  kind  of  forcing  frame,  in  its  construction, 
but  also  considerably  the  easiest  to  manage  in  work- 
ing, Wjth  respect  to  obtaining  a  supply  of  heat,  ^  it 
may  be  forced  by  repeated  linings  of  hot  stable  i\\\nfrt 
against  the  back  and  end.  This  frame  is  formed  with 
an  upright  back  and  ends,  of  pine  planks,  the  length 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  or  more;  the  width  from 
three  to  five  feet,  and  five  or  six  feet  high.  It  s  uld 
be  made  of  two  inch  pine  plank,  tongued  or  groov.  <J, 
and  closely  joined,  so  that  no  steam,  from  the  dung, 
may  pass  into  the  frame,  raised  six  or  seven  feet  be- 
hind, and  but  twelve  inches  in  front,  both  ends  to  be 
neatly  sloped  from  the  front  to  the  back  ;  the  glass- 
work  to  range  from  the  upright  in  frontj  sloping  up- 
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ward  to  the  back  wall,  to  about  a  foot  width  at  the 
t:ip,  where  the  ends  are  to  rest  upon  a  suitable  frame 
of  wood-work  ;  and  bars,  three  inches  wide,  must  be 
Used  from  the  hack  to  the  front  for  the  support  of 
the  lig-hts,  as  in  common  hot-bed  frames,  and  the  top 
of  all  to  be  hoarded  as  close  as  possible  ;  within  side 
may  be  two  or  three  ranges  of  narrow  shelves,  along 
the  back  and  ends,  for  pots  of  small  plants,  and  the 
bottom  levelled,  on  which  to  place  pots  of  larger 
sorts. 

From  the  foregoing  an  idea  of  the  construction  of 
a  (King-heat  forcing  frame,  may  be  formed,  which  may 
lie  arranged  or  altered  to  suit  taste  or  convenience. 
This  kind  of  frame  may  be  used  with  advantage  where 
dung  can  be  easily  obtained. 

The  season  to  use  this  frame  is  January  and  Febru- 
ary, and  may,  in  the  middle  states,  be  continued  till 
the  latter  end  of  April,  for  the  forcing  of  fruit  trees 
the  beginning  of  February,  is  time  enough,  but  the 
plants  which  are  intended  to  be  forced,  may  be  pro- 
tected from  the  severe  frosts,  by  the  frame,  but  at 
other  times  let  them  enioy  the  full  air,  till  they  are 
to  be  forced. 

When  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  frame,  agreeably 
to  your  prospect,  put  on  the  lights,  and  having  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  fresh  stable  dung,  prepared  as  for 
common  hot-beds,  let  it  be  piled  up,  close  against  the 
back  and  ends,  a  yard  wide  at  bottom,  drawing  it  gra- 
dually to  a  foot  width  at  the  top  of  the  frame,  let 
this  lining  be  of  a  regular  slope,  that  the  wet  may 
rnn  off  as  much  as  possible,  and  as  it  settles  down, 
add  fresh  dung,  so  that  the  lining  may  be  kept  always 
to  the  top  of  the  frame. 

In  three  or  four  weeks  the  heat  must  be  renewed, 
by  a  lining  of  fresh  dung,  in  the  same  manner.  When 
a  dung-heat  forcing  frame  can  be  made,  of  such  capa- 
cious dimensions,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  substantial  hot- 
bed of  dung  internally,  to  produce  an  increased  de 
gree  of  heat,  it  may  be  used  to  greater  advantage  in 
many  instances. 

2.  Hark  Ued-heat. — This  may  be  properly  called,  a 
forcing  hous",  and  it  is  worked  by  the  assistance  of  a 
tanner's  bark  hot  bed,  formed  in  a  pit,  within  side  the 
whole  length. 

This  frame  may  be  constructed  with  either  of  wood 
or  brick  work, with  an  upright  front  of  glass,  sis  feet 
high,  and  a  sloping  roof  of  glass,  ranging  from  the  up- 
right front  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  the  glass  work, 
in  every  part,  should  be  made  to  move  on  and  off,  as 
well  as  to  slide  backward  and  forward,  to  give  air, 
SJc.  and  at  one  end  near  the  back  wall,  a  door  to  en 
ter ;  and  within  side  a  pit  for  the  bark  bed,  three  feet 
deep  ;  part  sunk,  and  the  greater  part  raised,  conti- 
nued the  whole  length  and  width,  except  a  foot  and 
an  half  alley. 

The  pit  may  be  filled  any  time  before  February;  the 
bark  will  support  a  growing  heat  three  months,  and 
if  then  stirred  up  to  the  bottom,  will  continue  the 
heat  two  months  longer. 

The  heat  of  the  bark-bed  will  warm  it  internally,  so 
as  to  forward  any  sorts  of  hardy  flowers  and  fruits, 
to  perfection,  at  an  early  season. 

Fresh  air  must  be  admitted,  at  all  suitable  opportu- 
nities, by  sliding  some  of  the  glasses,  in  the  day  time, 
keeping  them  close  at  night,  and  covering  them  with 
mats,  or  closing  it  at  night,  with  sliding  shutters  and 
then  mats. 

3.  Fire-heat A   forcing  frame  of  this   kind,  is 

workrd  by  having  a  stove  or  stoves  behind,  from 
thence  communicating  the  heat,  by  internal  flues, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  back  wall,  in  three 
returns  one  above  another  and  continued  in  a  fiue, 
round  the  front  A  frame  thus  constructed,  will  an- 
swer not  only  for  ripening  fruit  at  an  early  season,  but 
forwarding  such  plants  as  require  art  to  protect  them, 
&c. 

This  forcing  house  must  be  formed  of  brick  work 
i.  e.  the  back  and  ends  ;  the  whole  front  must  be  of 
gl&ss.  the  length  may  be  twenty,  thirty,  forty  feet,  or 
OTjr'*,  the  width  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  height,  eight 
on  ten.  The  number  of  stoves  must  be  proportioned 
to- the  h-  at-  required'  The  whole  uottom  -pace,  within 
this,  frame,  mist  be  of  rich  garden  mould,  at  least 
tw.o,  spades  deep. 


The  season  for  making  the  fires,  in  order  to  force 
trees  and  plants,  is  any  time  in  January,  or  the  begin 
ning  of  February,  for  if  the  trees  are  forced  too  earl\ 
there  may  be  some  danger  of  their  failure,  as  in  Very 
severe  weather,  the  air  cannot  be  admitted  so  freely 
as  to  impregnate  their  fruit. 

The  fires  are  to  be  lighted  in  the  stoves,  every  af- 
ternoon, about  four  or  five  o'clock,  and  if  kept  up  till 
ten  or  eleven,  will  sufficiently  warm  the  internal  air 
of  the  house,  till  next  morning,  when  if  very  cold, 
frosty,  or  cloudy  damp  weather,  a  moderate  fire  may 
be  made  occasionally-  Fresh  air  must  be  admitted  in 
fine  days,  and  as  the  days  grow  longer,  and  the  power 
of  the  sun  greater,  allow  a  greater  proportion  of  air. 
Water  the  plants  when  necessary.  Hot  walls,  or  fire 
walls,  may  be  with  propriety  considered  as  the  last, 
and  are  principally  designed  for  forcing  the  larger 
standard  of  fruit  trees,  &c. 

Vineries. 

Buildings  of  various  kinds,  for  forcing  vines,  have 
been  constructed  for  this  purpose,  for  ripening  the 
choice  kinds  of  late  grapes.  When  they  are  -in- 
structed as  the  fire  heat  frame,  flast  art. J  and  a  lat- 
tice, fixed  at  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  back  flue, 
to  which  the  vines  should  be  trained.  Sometimes  the 
vines  are  planted  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  and 
introduced,  through  holes,  into  the  front,  as  low  down 
as  can  be  done  with  convenience.  They,  are  also,  by 
others,  planted  inside,  near  the  front,  and  trained  up, 
to  neat  trellises,  close  under  the  sloping  glass  roof. 
Southern  States. 

In  the  Southern  states,  where  the  winter  frosts  are 
not  severe,  apple,  pear,  peach,  nectarine,  apricot, 
cherry  and  plum  trees,  for  both  espaliers  and  stand- 
ards, also  almonds,  quinces,  gooseberries,  and  cur- 
rants, may  be  planted,  as  well  as  the  hardy  fruit  bear- 
ing trees,  in  the  orchard. 

Each  of  the  above  kinds  may  be  pruned;  see  March 
and  October. 

ORCHARD. 

Situation  of  an  orchard'. 
The  most  suitable  situation  for  an  orchard,  is  a 
slooping  south-east  aspect,  receiving  the  influence  of 
the  morning  sun,  and  sheltered  by  its  slope  in  some 
measure,  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  northerly,  and 
more  particularly  from  the  blithing  north-east  winds 
Rich  strong  loams,  with  a  portion  of  oyster  shells,  or 
other  calcareous  substances,  will  be  advantageous.  All 
dry  rich  lands  will  admit  of  flourishing  apple  trees, 
and  it  is  a  generj  1  observation,  that  shelly  land,  capa- 
ble of  producing  good  wheat,  is  an  excellent  soil. 
Newark,  in  the  state  of  New-Jersey,  is  famed  for  its 
apples  and  cider  ;  the  soil  around,  is  of  a  red  shelly 
kind. 

2.—  The  Trees  of  an  Orchard; 

As  the  orchard  s  designed  to  furnish  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  the  most  useful  kinds  of  fruit,  it  is  therefore 
ppropriated  to  such,  as  are  termed  standards,  such  as 
apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  peach,  apricot,  almond,  and 
nectarine  trees  j  also  ■  medlars,  mulberries,  Spanish 
chesnut,  and  English  walnut.  The  two  last  are 
mare  particularly  serviceable,  to  be  placed  as  boun 
daries  to  large  orchards,  as  they  will  afford  some  pro- 
tection to  the  other  trees,  from  the  keen,  cold,  pierc 
ing  winds  and  frosts. 

As  the  apple  is  the  most  important  fruit,  and  uni- 
formity is  to  be  attended  to,  the  most  suitable  dis- 
tance for  this  tree,  which  is  forty  feet  in  the  rows,  and 
forty  feet  row  from  row,  may  be  considered  as  a  rule, 
although  when  the  whole  orchard  is  of  peach  trees, 
twenty-five  feet  would  be  sufficient. 

Of  the  varieties  of  the  apple,  William  Coxe,  on  fruit 
trees,  enumerates  133  kinds,  raised  in  the  United 
Slates,  but  as  some  persons  prefer  the  natural  fruit 
in  their  orchards,  were  the  seed  to  be  sown,  the 
trees  allowed  to  fruit  in  the  nursery,  and  the  good 
kinds  only  to  be  planted  in  the  orchard,  the  variety 
would  be  without  bounds  ;  the  middle  states  are  par 
cularly  suited  for  this  purpose,  for  if  the  seeds  of  na 
Uiral  ffui  are  planted,  few  would  b:  wildings,  and  ma 
By  would  produce  valuable  fruit  of  new  kinds. 

J'besame  author  enumerates  eighty-eight  sorts  of 
pears. 


The  variety  of  peaches  are  stated  at  thirty -eight. 

Apricots,  six  kinds;  plums,  eighteen  kinds  j  cher; 
nes,  twenty  sorts. 

3.  — The  requisite  attention  to  be  paid  to  the   Trees. 

As  the  trees  are  sometimes  subject  to  be  injured  by 
moss,  to  remedy  this,  scrape  it  off  with  a  round  iron 
scraper  ;  also  dig  round  the  trees,  and  bring  fresh 
mould  to  them.  When  found  necessary,  thin  their 
branches,  cut  off  all  dead  or  irregular  shoots,  as  well 
as  those  which  appear  to  be  cankered,  and  in  a  decay- 
ing state,  all  of  which  should  be  cut  off  to  some  heal- 
thy leading  branch. 

Be  particular  to  use  a  saw,  for  taking  off  the  limbs' 
and  branches,  that  are  too  large  for  the  knife,  and 
smooth  the  cut  parts  with  a  drawing  knife,  which  is 
the  most  suitable  for  large  amputations. 

In  pruning,  a  good  general  rule  is,  never  to  shorten 
the  branches,  unless  to  improve  the  figure  of  the  tree, 
and  then  to  take  them  off  very  close,  at  the  separation, 
so  that  the  wound  may  heal  well  and  soon.  If  the 
wound  be  very  large,  cover  it  with  tar,  or  thick  paint; 
f  small,  fresh  cow  .(lung  will  be  the  best  plaster,  se- 
cured by  a  bandage  of  linen. 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTCLLICENCIR. 

GRAPE  VINE. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine,  the.  Fabrication 
of  fFine*,  Brandies,  Rectified  Spirits  of 
IVine,  Cremor  Tartar,  and  Dried  Fruits, 
and  Fresh  Grapes,  for  Food  and  Diet — A 
Recapitulation. 

No.  VIII. 

The  importance  of  this  culture  is  proved  by 
the  facts  that  the  celebrated  statesman,  minister, 
and  philosopher,  Mr.  Chaptal,  declares  it  to  be 
the  second  obj>  ct  in  the  agriculture  of  France, 
though  It  occupies  hut  2,000.000  of  arpents  of 
land,  which  arc  less  than  2,000,000  of  our  acres. 
I'he  whole  amount  of  the  productions  and  fabri- 
cations of  the  vine  in  Fiance,  is  estimated  at 
100,000,000  of  dollars.  The  soil  which  is  gener- 
ally used,  and  which  produces  the  finest  wine,  is 
of  inferior  character  and  quality,  often  unfit  for 

rain  and  cattle  farms.  The  vine  country  of  the 
United  States,  as  held,  in  extenso,  under  the 
Louisiana  treaty  of  A.  D  1803,  or  as  proposed 
by  our  government  to  be  modified  and  reduced 
to  narrow  limitations  by  the  Florida  treaty  of 
1819,  is  much  larger  than  that  of  France,  the 
most  extensive  and  valuable  vine  country  own- 
ed and  cultivated  by  any  one  people  of  the 
world.  The  experiments  made  in  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Cohauila,  from  26°  north  latitude,  to  38°  40'  in 
,\"urtli  America,  prove  the  natural  and  present 
capacity  of  all  that  region,  of  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred common  miles  from  south  to  north,  for  the 
production  of  the  grape,  as  a  crop;  and  as  our 
country  shall  be  cleared  of  its  woods  and 
forests,  and  drained  in  its  great  and  small 
swamps,  marshes,  and  alluvial  grounds,  the' 
sphere  of  the  vine  will  be  improved  and  extend- 
ed to  one  thousand  miles.  The  region  of  the 
cotton,  in  its  utmost  northern  extension,  seems 
fairly  to  promise  encouragement  to  the  cul- 
tivator of  the    vine.     Hence    St.  Mary's  and 

Talbot,  in  Maryland,  Sussex, in  Delaware, Cape 
May,  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  banks  of  the  Itap- 
pahanuock,  Virginia,  wiiicb,  in  the  wars  of  1775 
and  1812.  used  their  own  cotton,  are  likely  to 
jja.ii  by  the  application  of  their  refuse  lands, 
hills,  ridges,  sands  and  gravels,  to  the  formation, 
of  vineyards,  which  do  not,  like  rice,  indigo,  and 
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susrar,  require  men  of  colour.  The  success  f 
the  vine  in  Judea,  (five  to  ten  degrees  south  of 
the  r»rans;e  Groves  of  Macedonia,  Nice,  Purtu 
gal.  Spain,  and  Provence  and  of  their  vine- 
yard* ;  (with  our  North  American  Cohnuil-a,'- 
proves  irrefragablv,  that  no  part  of  the  United 
States  is  too  hot  for  the  vine.  Many  errors 
occur  in  new  cultivations.  The  papers  of 
*'  The  Friend  to  National  Industry,  No.  1  to 
8,  in  November  and  December  of  this  year, 
are  intended  to  prevent  some  of  these.  The 
employment  of  rich,  bottom,  and  flat  lands,  and 
of  stable  manure,  are  shown  to  be  against  all 
the  advices  of  the  experienced  vine  cultivators 
of  Europe.  The  republication  of  those  papers 
from  the  National  Intelligencer,  the  Philadel- 
phia National  Recorder,  and  the  Baltimore 
Farmer's  Gazette,  in  some  of  the  newspapers 
of  nil  the  states  from  39°  north  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  would  be  an  useful  incitement  and 
opening  of  the  suhject.  It  is  respectfully  sug. 
gested,  that  "  a  joint  committee  of  agriculture,' 
if  appointed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  could  not  take 
up  a  more  important  subject  as  far  as  memory  at 
present  serves.  One  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  our  two  millions  of  worst  lands,  in 
the  extensive  country  6outh  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
a  most  important  object,  at  this  time,  when  our 
other  crops  are  failing.  If  that  vast  southern 
district  and  population  employ  themselves  on 
this  new  branch  of  culture,  the  states  north  ol 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia,  will  have  to 
themselves  so  much  more  of  the  grain,  grass, 
and  cattle  farming.  Those  who  raise  vines, 
canes,  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  figs,  prunes, 
dates  and  olives,  cannot  raise  bread  and  merit, 
bu<  must  want  to  buy  them  of  those,  who  culti- 
vate grain  and  cattle  farms.  The  interest  of 
New  York  and  the  north,  though  indirect  in  the 
proposed  southern  vineyards,  is  as  plain  as  the 
direct  interests  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  the 
s'ates  formed  out  of  Louisiana,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee,  in  those  vineyards ;  or 
o(  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

This  cultivation,  by  collecting  white  families 
on  very  cheap  and  healthy  lands,  in  a  whole- 
some culture,  chiefly  v.  ith  the  plough  and  har- 
row, will  multiply  white  population  in  the 
south,  and  render  the  gradual  abolition  of.  sla- 
very more  early,  safe  and  practicable'. 

It  is  certain  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  and 
the  fabrication  of  wines  is  compatible  with  every 
industrious  and  successful  prosecution  of  agri- 
culture for  genera!  purposes.  It  has  been  con 
sidered  in  Europe,  that  no  country  more  abound 
ed  in  the  necessares  lor  human  comfort  and  sub- 
sidence, than  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany  in  1794,  or  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohe- 
mia, and  Lombardy.  Yet  these  were  all  profit- 
able wine  countries  So  ol  Switzerland,  where 
grass  lands,  irrigated,  have  been  sold  at  one 
thousand  dollars  per  acre.  So  of  Piedmont.  f-u 
ol  France,  in  which  wine  and  brandy  are  made, 
in  all  its  old  provinces,  except  Artois.  Picaroy, 
Nmmandj.  and  the  middle  and  northern  parts 
ol  the  two  provinces  ol  Breta^ne  and  Maine  In 
those  iHnth-weslern  provinces,  the  grape,  unfii 
ft. i  w  nes,  is  elegant  and  line  for  sustenance  anu 
f.  met.  In  the  other  twenty-five  of  the  ancient 
provinces,  the  vine  and  the  fabrication  ol  ^ines 
generally  prevail,  occupying  grounds  ot  the  ex- 


I  mt  of  less  than  half  of  New  Jersey,  yielding  o 
■  ross  yearly  income  of  one  hundred  millions  ol 
dollars.  Yet  wool,  iron,  silk  and  flax,  bread  and 
meat,  builders  and  improvers',  and  manufactur- 
ers'wages  are  lower  in  Franc-  than  in  the  Unit 
ed  States.  The  vine  cultivation  is  then  perfect- 
ly compatible  with  a  good  general  sy-tem  of  na- 
tional industry.  The  north  of  Germany,  Silesia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  England,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, only  refrain  from  the  vine,  because  they 
are  too  far  north.  So  the  northern  British  pro- 
vinces of  America  will  never  cope  with  us  in 
our  vineyards,  more  than  in  our  sugar,  cotton. 
rice,  tobacco,  and  indigo  plantations.  Since  all 
vines  were  once  wild,  like  all  men  and  other 
animals,  it  must  be  presumed,  that  it  is  our  in- 
terest to  cultivate  all  our  wild  grape  vines.  The 
wood,  ornrtural  meadow  strawberry,  cultivated, 
in  bunches,  so  as  to  hoe  between  the  rows,  is  im- 
proved strikingly  in  a  year  or  two.  So  of  the 
red  currant.  Rich,  full  colored  green  or  black 
grapes,  of  the  largest  and  ripest,  picked  from  the 
bunch,  must  afford  the  best  means  of  propagat- 
ing by  seed.  In  Scotland,  the  red  and  the  white 
currant,  thus  propagated,  has  been  trebled  in 
goodness,  beauty,  and  size,  for  currant  wiise. 

The  grape  has  been  manifestly  intended  by 
Divine  Providence,  as  a  food  and  a  diet  for  the 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  and  for  more  north- 
ern people,  in  the  hot  season.  So  of  its  exeel- 
ent  vinegar,  salt  or  tartar,  and  dried  fruit.  The 
French  and  Spaniards  keep  their  fresh  grapes  as 
we  keep  apples  ;  and  we  constantly  import  fresh 
or  undried  European  grapes  into  all  our  seaports 
where  they  are  sold  for  40,  50,  and  60  cents  pei 
lb.  They  might  be  sent  from  the  southern  states 
o  those  of  the  Chesapeake,  like  their  sweet  and 
sour  oranges. 

The  methods  of  procuring  seeds,  cuttings, 
vines,  books  of  instruction,  vine  dressers,  infor- 
mation as  to  tools,  implements,  utensils,  presses 
and  buildings,  can  be  collected  from  many 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  Italian, 
and  English  books,  which  should  be  sought  ii 
our  stores  and  libraries,  and  imported  by  Oook 
sellers,  individuals,  travellers,  and  library  com 
panics. 

A  Friend  to  National  Industry. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  10,  1819. 


FROM    THE    AMERICAN    WATCHMAN. 

JWw  Castle  Hundred,  Aug.  28,  1819. 

To  Dr.  David  Stewart,  President  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  nf  New  Castle  County. 

Sir,— As  our  stock  of  practical  agricultural 
information  must  depend  upon  individual  con- 
tributions, I  hope  as  the  •  widow's  mite'  was 
well  received,  the  trifle  I  now  offer  may  be  ac- 
ceptable also. 

W  hen  I  became  a  member  of  the  honorable 
society  over  which  you  preside,  it  was  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  being  benefitted  by  the 
instruction  1  should  receive  from  the  observa 
tions  and  experience  of  the  industrious  and  en- 
terprising agriculturists  composing  that  society, 
being  collected  as  it  were,  into  one  common 
fund,  upon  which,  as  a  needy  and  inexperieuc 
ed  member,  1  could  draw  at  discretion  as  occa- 
sion might  require  :  paying  an  interest  to  the 


society,  by  ujving  them  a  faithful  account  of 
«uch  observations  and  discoveries  as  I  may  have- 
nade  upon  the  information  so  obtained,  or  other- 
vise. 

The  only  thing  I  have  to  offer  in  that  way  at 
oresent,  is  on  fall  ploughing,  as  a  winter  fallow 
lor  a  corn  crop  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  perio- 
dical operation  in  preparing  the  ground  for  a 
crop  more  deserving  attention  ;  it  has  been  re- 
commended frequently  as  an  almost  certain  pre- 
ventive against  the  ravages  of  the  cut  worm,  in 
corn  ;  and  philosophical  theorists  tell  us  that 
land  turned  up  to  the  winter  frosts  and  snow, 
will  collect  nitre  (from  the  atmosphere)  which 
they  say  is  the  vital  principle  of  vegetation. 

I  commenced  farming  where   I  now  live,  in 
the  spring  of  1817,  on  a  kindly  soil,  though  most 
miserably  broken  down  by  hard  usage  and   ne- 
glect.    My  ground  was  flushed  up  in~April,  and 
corn  planted  in  squares  of  four  feet  six  inches  in 
the  first  week  in  May.     The  cut   worm  was  so 
destructive  in  that  year,  that  we  replanted  the 
third  time — the  season  was  unfavorable,  and  I 
bad  a  very  light  crop. — Desirous  to  avoid  a  like 
disappointment,  and  to  give  the  ground  the  ad- 
vantage of  collecting  nitre,  I  ploughed  the  field 
intended  for  the  next  year's  crop  in  November. 
The  injury  done  by  the  cut  worm  to  corn  gene- 
rally was  small  in  1818,  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year;  to  mine  it  was  trifling— the  season 
proved  favorable,  and  considering  the  reduced 
-fate  of  the  land  under  cultivation,  I  had  a  much 
better  crop  of  corn  than  I  could  have  expected, 
without  manure— the  ears  were  large  and  fine, 
and  so  early  made,  that  I  commenced  cutting  it 
off  the  ground  the  15th  September,  thus  savin"- 
all  the  fodder  without  injury  to  the  grain,  either 
.0  quality  or  quantity.     Still  bearing  in  mind, 
the  cut  worm  and  the  nitre,  and  believing  from 
my  unexpected  good  crop  this  year,  that  much 
benefit  had  resulted  from  the  fall  ploughing,   I 
determined  to  adhere  to  the  practice,  and  accor- 
dingly gave  my  intended  corn  ground  for  the 
pr  sent  year,  a  pretty  deep  ploughing  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  last  November,  as  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  slope  or  declivity  o'  the  ground,  as 
the  form  of  the  field  would  permit—  thus  it  laid 
;>|>en  and   exposed  to  the   winter  frosts,  which 
completely    pulverised  the  sward — the  rain  aid 
meited  snows  were  readily  and  entirely    bsorb- 
ed   by  the  soil  and  clay  below  the  reach  of  the 
plough,  and  I  observed  tlie  surface  become  moul- 
dahle  much  earlier  in  April,  than  those  lee  fields 
which  my  neighbours  were  breaking  up  or  (lush- 
ing lor  their  corn.     Between  the  16th  and  20th 
April,  I  had   my  corn  fallows  well  narrowed, 
and  by  the  30th.  had  them  cross  ploughed,  then 
harrowed  again,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  when 
we  began  running  out  the  rows,  the  uh'ole  field 
was  in  a  state  of  preparation  as -mellow  and  line 
as  a  sallad  bed.   We  run  the  first  furrows  about 
the  same  depth  the  ground  had  been  plou'lied, 
exactly  four  feet  six  inches,  not  quite  so  deep 
as  die  first,  leaving  a  little  loose  mould  in  the 
bottom  of  the  first  furrow  to  plant  upon,  which 
.ie  did  the  4tu  and  oth  May — i  grains  in  each 
hill,    withoui    deviation.      The   corn   came   up 
"ell — no  cut  worm  appeared  to  its  injury,  and 
.>n  tne  2u  Juu-,  we  gave  it  two  str  .  .  ,cli 

row  with  the  allow  harrow,  anu  a  iigut  dressing 
with  the  corn  rakes. 
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The  ground  was  extremely  mellow  and  fine 
and  quite  clear  of  clods.  The  next  week  I  re 
duced  the  stalks  to  three  in  each  hill,  and  plas- 
tered it.  About  the  middle  of  June,  the  neigh- 
bors all  around,  had  been  some  time  at  work  ii 
their  corn  fields,  some  with  ploughs,  and  other 
with  fluke  harrows,  raising  such  a  dust,  that  at  a 
distance  anv  one  would  have  thought  they  were 
sowing  plaster  broad  cast  on  their  cornfields.  I 
thought  I  would  be  doing  something  too,  though 
my  corn  looked  well,  and  I  could  not  see  that  it 
wanted  any  thing,  the  ground  being  clean  and 
mellow.  We  however  went  to  work  with  the 
fluke  harrow,  but  it  so  disfigured  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  turned  the  moist  mould  up  to 
the  hot  sun  and  wind,  that  I  could  not  bear  the 
operation — the  fluke  harrow  was  dismised,  and 
on  the  14th  and  15th,  run  the  fallow  harrow  over 
it  airain  across  the  first  harrowing — gave  it  a 
light  dressing  with  the  corn  rakes,  and  the  whole 
field  looked  "as  smooth  as  an  onion  bed.  The 
30th  June,  at  night,  we  had  a  copious  shower, 
which  put  the  field  in  fine  order  for  working. 
On  the  1st  and  2d  July,  turned  a  furrow  to  the 
corn  and  gave  it  a  hoe  dressing— thus  it  lay  until 
the  15th,  "when  we  had  alight  shower  in  the 
evening,  and  the  next  morning  we  went  into  the 
cornfield,  with  the  fluke  harrow  to  fluke  down 
the  middles,  but  it  left  the  surface  so  rough  that 
I  took  out  the  three  flukes  and  put  in  seven 
square  teeth  taken  out  of  the  fallow  harrow,  with 
wl)  ch  we  harrowed  down  the  middles  length 
wise  twice  in  a  row. 

The  26th  of  July  we  had  another  light  shower 
in  the  afternoou  ;  on  the  27th  and  28th,  sucker 
ed  and  cross-harrowed  with  the  seven  toothed 
barrow,  two  strokes  in  a  row,  and  so  laid  it  by 
the  ground  quite  smooth  and  level,  except  a 
small  rise  at  each  bill,  left  by  tile  harrow  passing 
on  the  different  sides  at  about  six  inches  distant 
from  the  stocks  ;  and  my  corn,  1  think  I  can  say 
with  truth,  has  suffered  very  little  from  the 
drought — when  that  of  my  neighbors  was  of  a 
bad  color,  and  shrivelled  and  twisted,  as  though 
scorched  with  fire,  mine  was  smooth,  glossy,  and 
preserved  its  deep  green  color  tin  ough  the  driest 
and  hottest  weather,  and  1  think  is  full  as  good 
a  crop  as  1  had  last  year. 

1  now  return  to  some  observations  on  fall 
ploughing,  and  the  advantages  1  have  experienc- 
ed from  a  winter  fallow  in  raising  a  corn  crop. 
1st.  It  turns  up  the  grassroots,  &c.  to  perish 
and  commence  decomposition  atan  earlier  perioii 
than  it  left  in  a  state  of  vegetable  life  for  a  spring 
ploughing  to  destroy. — 2d.  It  exposes  the  sward 
to  the  frost,  which  will  in  the  course  of  the  win- 
ter pulverise  my  stiftest  ground,  and  render  it 
fit  for  the  plough  anil  harrow  to  work  in  earlier 
in  the  spring  than  the  unploughed  ground  will 
be,  and  thus  give  a  mellow  mould  to  plant  and 
work  the  corn  in.  3d.  The  corn  will  require 
less  work  in  the  busy  season— a  fall  ploughing 
1  consider  equal  to  two  summer  dressings  of  any 
kind,  on  the  score  of  keeping  the  ground  clean 
and  mellow.  4th.  1  consider  clods  the  greatest 
enemy  corn  can  have,  either  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  or  below  it.— Those  below  the  sur- 
face oppose  a  resistance  to  the  tender  corn  roots 
which  they  cannot  overcome,  and  are  obliged  to 
make  their  way  through  the  interstices  or  open- 
ings which  continually  exist  between  them,  in 


which  if  they  do  not  perish,  at  least  they  cannot 
thrive.  Those  clods  on  the  surface  absorb  the 
lews  and  light  showers,  and  give  them  again  to 
fie  winds,  thus  depriving  the  earth  of  its  natur 
il  supply  of  moisture,  the  effects  of  which  upon 
voung  corn  must  be  evident  to  first  view. — 5th. 
Last,  but  not  least.  Ground  well  ploughed  in 
Novemher  in  our  soil,  will  absorb  and  let  down 
into  the  loam  below,  all  the  rains  and  melted 
snows  during  the  winter  and  first  spring  months 
(none  run  off  my  fields  last  winter  nor  spring) 
thus  providing  a  reservoir  of  moisture  imme- 
diately under  the  roofs  of  the  corn,  which  Will 
rise  to  the  surface  through  a  mellow  soil,  and 
supply  them  regularly  with  moisture  during  such 
a  drought  as  we  have  experienced  this  seasoo, 
if  it  be  not  dissipated  nor  destroyed  by  injudi- 
cious and  unnecessary  working  the  corn  in  hot, 
dry  weather. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

THOS.  MENDELL 


FOR   THE    AMERICAN     FARMER. 
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On  the  value  of  the  Cobbs  of  Corn, 

Jis  a  Food  for   Stock. 

^o.   5. 

[Read,  May  Kllli,  1819]     ' 

Ridgeway,  May  1st.  1819. 
Dear  Sir,— More  than  twelve  months 
go,  I  was  conversing  with  our  esteemed  friend 
and  worthy  member  John  Patterson,  upon  toe 
value  of  the  corn  cohh,  ground  up  with  thr 
grain,  as  a  food  for  stock.  H-  suggested  the 
idea  of  testing  its  nutritive  strength  by  the  pro- 
cess of  distillation,  which  I  undertook  to  do. 
and  furnished  him  with  the  result,  with  a  view 
of  having  it  communicated  to  our  Society. 
But  he  mislaid  my  letter,  previous  to  his  re 
moval  from  Virginia,  and  as  the  experiment 
was  very  flattering,  I  venture  to  detail  it  to 
you.  for  the  Society's  information  It  was  car- 
ried on  under  the  eye  of  an  experienced  and 
intelligent  distiller  and  was  as  follows. 

Ten  bushels  of  the  corn  and  cohh  ground  to- 
gether were  taken,  which  weighed  367lbs,  and 
ten  bushels  of  pure  corn  meal  were  taken, 
which  weighed  400lbs.  They  were  both  brew- 
ed or  mashed  on  the  same  day,  and  distilled  se 
pa'atelv,  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  1'he 
product  of  the  pure  corn  was  18  gallons,  ami 
the  product  of  the  mixture,  or  corn  and  cobb, 
was,  13  gallons  of  spirit,  each  of  the  same  de- 
gree of  proof.  Now,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
that  the  cobb  constitutes  about  one  half  of  the 
bulk  of  corn,  in  other  words,  we  give  two  mea- 
sures in  the  ears  for  one  shelled,  and  the 
cobbs  are  either  used  as  fuel,  or  thrown  away 
as  of  no  value. — If  this  were  true,  the  product 
of  the  mixture  then,  should  have  been  only  0 
gallons,  which  is  the  half  of  what  the  pure 
corn  produced.  But  13  were  obtained,  foui 
of  which,  must  have  been  of  course,  extracted 
from  the  cobbs  ;  or  if  we  estimate  its  nutritixe 
power  by  the  quantity  of  spirit,  it  is  clear,  that 


whenever  we  shell  ten  bushels  of  corn,  and 
throw  away  the  cobbs,  we  throw  away  a  por- 
fion  of  rood,  equal  to  tKe  difference  between  9 
and    13,  or  nearly  one  naif. 

As  it  relates  tn  the  respective  weight  of  each, 
the  difference  in  favour  of  the  mixture,  is  still 
greater,  the  pure  meal  being  more  than  three 
nounds  heavier  in  the  bushel,  and  I  am  in- 
clined  to  •hink  that  the  product  of  the  mixture, 
would  h  ive  been  greater,  if  the  experiment  had 
wen  nude  earlier  in  the  year,  before  the  cobbs 
had  lost  much  of  their  substance  by  evapora- 
tion. (My  experiment  was  made  in  the  month 
of  March.)  The  distiller  mentioned  an  im- 
portant fact,  that  occurred  in  the  process.  He 
found,  that  the  fermentation  of  the  mixture, 
took  place  much  sooner,  and  was  perfected  a 
'lav  or  two  earlier  than  the  other.  His  ex- 
pression, was,  that  it  mashed  much  easier,  and 
better  than  any  thin  he  had  tried  before,  and 
which  he  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  the 
particles  of  the  cobb  being  lighter  and  coarser 
than  those  of  the  grain,  but  mixed  together, 
prevented  too  clo-e  and  heavy  a  deposition  of 
the  mass  at  the  bottom  of  his  brewing  tub. 

rheue  facts  are  paiticularly  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  -iisfillers,  and  I  think,  are  perfectly 
satisfactory,  as  to  the  value  of  corn  cobbs  in  the 
production  of  spirit.  Whether  they  are  equally 
so  in  relation  to  their  value,  as  a  food,  is  left 
to  the  c  lemists  to  determine.  We  are  aware 
that  the  sachanne  particles,  or  those  yield- 
ing spirit,  are  not  the  only  constituents  of 
nourishment.  We  know  that  oily  and  muci- 
laginous particles  are  also  component  and  neces- 
sary parts  of  food.  But  which  preponderates, 
or  in  what  proportion  to  each  other,  they  are 
required  to  exist,  in  order  to  constitute  a 
healthy  food,  I  do  not  pretend  to  .know.  It 
s  certain,  hoyvever,  that  the  tyvo  latter  do  ex- 
ist, in  some  degree,  in  the  cobbs  of  corn;  and 
since  the  experience  of  all  who  have  tried  it, 
concur  in  reporting  it  to  be  the  most  healthy 
mode  of  feeding  corn,  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
unfair  to  infer,  that  they  maintain  a  due  and 
proper  proportion  to  the  spirit.  If  so,  the  ex- 
periment must  he  satisfactory,  and  the  conclu- 
sion 1  have  drawn  from  it  undeniable. 

But  besides,  the  actual  economy,  there  is 
another  advantage  in  this  way  of  feeding  corn, 
which  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  every 
Farmer. — It  is  notoriously  true,  that  the  un- 
ground  grain  of  corn,  is  heating  to  the  sto- 
mach of  all  animals,  and  of  difficult  digestion, 
producing  cholic,  and  other  inflammatory  dis- 
orders, particularly  in  horses,  which  tend 
greatly  to  shorten  their  lives.  They  are  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  stimu- 
lus of  distension,  (so  necessary  to  the  prop  r 
health  of  al1  animals,)  by  being  unable  to  eat 
a  sufficient  bulk  to  produce  it,  before  they  be- 
come gorged.  But  when  ground  into  meal, 
dong  with  the  cobhs,  and  mixed  with  cut  hay  or 
straw  of  any  kind,  this  necessary  distension  is 
produced,  without  any  danger  of  disorders  aris- 
ing from  eating  too  much.  It  is  now  eight  years 
since  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  corn 
in  this  way,  and  out  of  six  to  ten  horses,  which 
I  have  annually  kept  in  that  time,  th-re  has 
ieen  but  one  case  of  sickness  among  them, 
which  was  a  slight  cholic.    Indeed  since  I  have 
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lived  in  this  country,  which  is  now  eleven  years, 
there  has  heen  but  one  death  anion*  that  df 
senntirtn  of  stock  on  my  plantation,  and  that 
occurred  to  a  mare  with  a  young  foal,  in  a  dis- 
tant cloverfield  without  having  heen  fed  feu 
manv  weeks,  and  which  took  two  or  thrpp  days 
before  it  was  known  ;  this  uncommon  health  of 
mv  horses,  I  attribute  in  a  great  degree  to  tht 
use  of  ground  food. 

Your's  with  esteem  and  friendship, 

P.  MINOR. 

Htneral  COCKE,  Tice- President  of  the  J 
Agricultural  Society  »f  Albemarle.  J 


A  to  raise  or  lower  runner,   T  bolts  for  Frame, 

B  Step  for  spindle,  G  Snugs  to  bolt  down  hop- 

C  Spout,  per, 

E  Hoop,  S  Uprights, 

D  Bed  for  Mill,  H  Spindle, 

ItO  For  9pindle  to  run  in 
I  Wingcoupling  for  top  of  Spindle  &  upright  shaft. 
P  Instead  of  I. 

TORK  COUNTY,  STATE  OP  PEXSSTLVAKIA, 

May  5th,  1819. 
This  is  to  certify,  that  I  the  subscriber,  have 
erected  one  of  the  machines  for  breaking  and 
grinding  corn  with  the.  cob,  invented  by  John 
Rodgers,  of  Baltimore,  and  Joseph  Demund  of 
New  Jersey.— Certifying  that  the  said  machine, 
has  in  my  mill  ground  at  the  rate  of  !  2  bushels 
per  hour  with  ease,  fine  enough  for  hominy. 

GEORGE  LOUCKS,  Milter. 


THE    ART  OF    MAKING   GOOD   BACON. 

In  the  catalogue  of  "  good  things"  good  bacon 
deservedly  holds  a  conspicuous  place  In  this  part  of 
the  country  it  is  a  standard  dish,  which  never  cloys 
the  taste,  and  never  fails  to  be  treated  with  very 
pointed  resp°et  and  attention  wherever  it  makes  its 
appearance.  Whatever  therefore  is  calculated  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  of  making  it  after  the  best 
manner,  must  be  well  received  ;— and  we  feel  warrant- 
ed, in  saying,  that  he  who  pursues  the  following  pro- 
cess so  well  described  by  our  much  valued  correspon- 
dent Silvanos,  will  be  sure  to  succeed. 

To    the  testimony    of  Sylvanus   we    can  arid  ours, 
that    neither  brine,   or  sugar,   or  molasses  ar-  of  any 
use   or  advantage. — Last  year  the  Editor  was  prevail 
ed  on  to  increase  the  quantity  of  saltpetre,  putting  4 
pounds    to  1500  weight;  but   he  inclines  to  think  il 
had    a  tendency  to  make  the  meat  very  hard    imi.it 
du.tely  alter  cooling  ;  he  has  therefore  returned  to-ih 
use  of  the  quantity  recommended  by  Sylvanus,  who* 
observations    convey     several     new   suggest. .ms,  .,iu 
reasons  for  old  practices.     As  to  the  necessity  of  any 


irine  whatever,    even  what   gathers  in  the  bottom  n 
the  tub,  from  the  melting  of  the  salt  alone,  the   Ed 
i  or    will  here  mention  what   he  he  has  often    hean 
that  the  late  Jacob  Gibson  of  Talbot  county,  celebra 
ed  for  his  good  bacon,  as  for  his  general   good  ma- 
nagement, had  holes  bored  in  the   bottom  of  his  mf; 
tol>s,  to  let  even  tha*  brine  pass  off.     If,  however,  the 
render    will   exactly  pursue  the  recommendations  .,1 
Sylvanus,  in  the  selection  of  his  meat,  and  the  procc^ 
of  curing,  he  need  not  fear  the  result.  $$■  Another  »orn 
.'n  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  housewife.— We  shal 
alwavs  impartially  claim  from  the  ladies  the  perforn 
anre  of  duties  properly  within  their  provinre  ;  but  w 
shall   as  studiously  resist   the  imposition  of  burthen 
which   nre  alike    incompatible  with    their  position   n 
the  domestic  circle,   and  the  delicacy  of  their  consti- 
tution.    We   mean  then  to  say,  that  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  cutting  up,  and   salting  and  smoking  the 
meat  for  the  year's  family  consumption,   does  not  pro- 
f'Ptlu   belong-  to   the  lady    of  the  house ;  although    we 
know,  that,  time  immemorial,  this  task  has  been,  in 
manv  neighbourhoods  imposed  on  them       It  is  a  hea- 
vi    curse,  laborious   operation,    which  ought   to   be 
done  under  the  eye  of  the  master.      It  is  his  duty  to 
prepare   every  thing    for  the  hands  of  the  cook,  and  it 
is  not  until  every   thing  for  the  table    is  placed  in  the 
kitchen,  that   the   wife  should    be  called  on   for  her 
attention. 

Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


Elnvrood,  "fc.  29.  1819. 

Mr,  Skinner, — As  I  atn  blockaded  by  the 
snow  to-day,  I  thought  I  would  turn  my  atten 
tion  to  economics,  and  spe  about  hangin.?  up  nn 
bacon.  This  is  an  article  of  gr?at  importance 
to  us  country  gentleman  who  live  at  a  distance 
from  the  butcher's  stall  :  and  as  my  bacon  hss 
been  often  praised  by  good  judges.  I  thought  I 
would  give  vou  a  paper  containing  my  practice 
in  curing  it.  for  the  benefit  of  those  less  ex- 
perienced. In  December  I  procure  hogs 
(without  any  regard  to  moonshine)  weighing 
about  150  lbs.  each,  avoiding  smaller,  more 
than  larger  sizes. — I  insist  on  their  having  been 
corn-fed  for  five  or  six  weeks. — If  I  cannot  get 
the  assurance  of  a  man  of  truth.  I  trust  to  my 
own  judgment.  The  disposition  of  the  fat 
when  not  frozen  will  give  a  pretty  good  crite- 
rion, if  itapoears  to  he  hard,  and  crack  about 
the  kidneys  like  beef  suet  into  small  squares  — 
I  avoid  such  whose  fat  is  more  tenacious  and 
inclined  to  transparency,  adhering  to  the  fin- 
ders, and  bearing  the  complexion  of  lard. 

If  the  lard  when  tried  and  cold  is  hard  and 
white,  theie  will  be  no  danger  of  deception 
from  anv  food  that  we  are  now  acquainted  with, 
and  we  may  rely  on  its  being  corn-fed  pork, — 
what  Ruta  Baga  may  do  I  know  not. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  the  cutting  up  the  meat 
that  desenes  mush  Mention,  except  to  keep 
parts  together  that  require  an  equal  time  for 
curing,  so  that  those  who  cut  many  of  the  ribs 
with  the  shoulder,  do  an  injury  ;  for  the  shoul- 
der requires  three  weeks  salting  and  smoking, 
whilst  the  ri  s  require  but  two  ;  I  therefore  cut 
me  shoulder  as  short  as  possible,  and  the  mid- 
dling, of  course,  as  long  a*  it  admits. 

To  eveiy    1000  lbs.  of  meat  1  put  3  pecks  ot 

alt.  and    one   third  or   hall  »a  pound   of  salt- 

jetre. — I    prefer  mixing  half  ground  alum  sa  I 

ilh    Liverpool,   for  in   very    soft    weather    t   i 

Liverpool  wdi  run  off  most  too  quickly,  and  in 

very  dry,  cold  weather,  the  alum  is  too  lardy, 


■   e.  not  ultimately  to  cure,  hut  for  the   time 
all  »wed  bv  me, — so  they  correct  each  other. 

This  composition  is  to  be  well  rubbed  oil, 
uid  then  sprinkled  thickly  on  the  cut  surface  of 
he  meat.  There  is  no  danger  of  over-salting 
•rom  quantity,  it  is  length  of  time  that  has  that 
-feet.  The  meat  is  now  to  he  laid  in  good 
risks,  the  hams  and  shoulders  first,  skin  Uown- 
vard-,  and  then  the  middlings  and  smaller 
nieces. 

In  two  weeks  the  casks  are  to  be  emptied  and 
ill  hut  the  hams  and  shoulders  removed,  being 
saited  sufficiently;  whilst  those  larger  pieces 
(the  hams  and  shoulders)  are  to  he  re-packed, 
outting  those  which  seem  least  salted  lowest 
among  the  brine. — A  change  of  position  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  for  the  pressure  is  so  great, 
that  the  brine  will  not  pass  equally  through  the 
meat  if  it  is  not  once  turned.  In  three  weeks 
from  the  silting  the  shoulders  are  to  be  remov- 
ed, and  in  four  weeks  the  hams.  Every  piece 
>f  pork  on  taking  out  of  salt  should  be  cleanly 
washed,  bv  dipping  a  cloth  in  hot  water,  and 
washing  off  the  salt  brine  and  dirt  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  not  into  the  tub,  least  that  become 
brine,  and  thus  you  would  give  the  meat  a 
second  salting  instead  of  washing  off  what  was 
loosely  adhering.  This  washing  promotps  the 
drying  of  the  meat,  and  further  tends  to  equal- 
izing the  saline  flavour  through  the  meat,  and 
should  not  be  neglected. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  not  mention- 
ed the  article  sugar,  so  much  esteemed  by 
many.— Ten  years  experience  with  it,  and  ten 
years  experience  without  it  has  fully  corrected 
my  judgment  on  this  article.  If  any  person 
will  try  two  parcels,  one  with  and  the  other 
without  sugar  he  will  find  the  following  result: 
— That  'lis  bacon  cured  with  sugar  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  fine  red  colour  two  months  longer 
for  that  addition  ;  therefore  it  is  certain  that  it 
interferes  with  the  saltpetre,  and  if  the  salt- 
petre is  of  any  service  the  sugar  prevents  that, 
uid  I  presume  it  adds  nothing  to  compensate. 
The  fresh  mawkish  taste  of  the  saltpetre  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  temper  the  excessive  sapid 
flavor  of  common  salt,  whilst  the  beautiful  red 
colour  is  highly  pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  like- 
wise interferes  with  the  salt,  and  prevents  too 
large  a  quantity  from  being  absorhed,  and  thus 
pres  rves  the  meat  from  that  hardness  which 
bacon  ucquires  when  this  article  is  left  out.— 
Hickorv  ashes  I  am  told  answers  nearly  all  the 
good  purposes  of  saltpetre.  But  the  care  of 
making  good  bacon  does  not  end  here  ; — we 
must  follow  it  to  the  smoke  house.  Let  each 
piece  oe  hung  up  clear  of  another,  and  there 
hang  till  quite  dry,  then  kindle  a  fire  to  smoke 
it  in  a  fire  place  of  the  following  construction: 
— Builtl  a  chimney  with  a  very  low  fire  place 
exactly  as  for  a  sitting  room,  and  when  ilie 
chimney  is  ca  riea  up  four  feet  close  it  at  top. 
A  small  giate  made  with  hoops  or  small  bar-  of 
an  old  gridiron,  at  four  inches  from  the  hearth, 
will  assist  the  burning  of  the  wood.  Hy  hauug 
a  chimney  thus  constructed,  the  blaze  ol  the 
tire  can  never  injure  either  house  oi  meat,  and 
Da  pieces  can  fall  into  the  fire  when  a  string  or 
ii.ui  gives  way.  Houses  ia\e  b  en  burned  by 
pieces  of  meat  falling  on  the  fire,  anil  disp.  rs- 
mg  it  to  the  wood  work.     All  these  accidents 
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are  tlms  prevented,  and  whilst  the  blaze  and 
Brooke  ascends  the  blind  chimney,  the  smoke 
must  descend  again  and  pour  into  the  smoke 
house.  A  small  chimney  in  brick  houses  on  a 
corner  of  the  wall  may  he  useful  to  let  out  the 
smoke,  but  wo  holes  in  the  wall  to  admit  a  rax 
of  light  Some  chips  and  a  few  billets  of  hick- 
ory make  the  best  smoke, — these  will  also  keep 
the  house  warm,  which  is  very  important;  for 
if  the  smoke  house  is  cold,  as  will  be  the  case 
when  the  smoke  is  carried  by  a  flue  from  a  low 
er  story  or  another  house,  all  our  former  care 
will  be  lost ;— a  damp  will  settle  on  the  bacon 
and  it  will  have  a  bitter  flavor. 

A  Mr.  A.  of  Baltimore  taught  me  never  to 
make  asmoke  in  clamp  weather,,  a  practice  so 
much  followed  ;  for  as  he  observed,  his  meat 
gained  no  colour,  but  got  a  bad  taste.  1  am 
satisfied  he  was  correct,  and  he  had  large  ex 
pcrience,  as  he 

One  good  fire  per  diem  will  smoke  the  pieces 
exactly  in  the  same  times  they  were  salted,  viz. 
hams  4  weeks,  shoulders  S  weeks,  other  pieces 
in  two.  When  ihe  bacon  is  smoked  and  all  re- 
turned to  the  smoke  house,  a  floor,  if  not  laid 
before  should  now  be  laid  on  the  joist  ;  by  this 
rr  eans  rats  will  he  prevented  from  descending 
en  the  bacon,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  be 
moderated,  so  that  the  bacon  will  not  drip  in 
su'i  mer  heats.  Darkness  and  coolness  are 
neci  ssarv  to  preserve  the  bacon  from  flies, — it 
may  there  hang  in  perfect  safety  till  wanted.— 
But  a  prudent  housekeeper  will  inspect  his 
meat  in  May  and  June,  and  then  he  will  see  the 
quality  of  his  meat  ;  that  which  is  not  corn-fed 
will  crack  and  oft'er  places  of  deposit  for  skip- 
pers, which  should  be  filled  up  with  ashes,  and 
if  any  are  already  deposited,  let  the  ashes  be 
taker,  out  the  hearth  as  hot  as  fire  and  put  in. 
The  meat  that  is  corn-fed  will  be  close  all 
around  the  cut.  A  ham  of  the  first  kind  will 
shrink  in  boiling,  and  cut  but  a  poor  figure  on 
the  table,  whilst  the  latter  will  swell  to  round- 
ness, and  overlook  the  dish  : — will  look  as 
proud,  if  not  as  warlike  as  Juvenal's  lobster. — 
When  the  sharp  carver  enters  the  cover,  the 
essence  will  flow  in  a  stream  and  fill  the  whole 
dish, — a  most  delightful  sauce!  Such  a  dish, 
with  boiled  poultry  and  savoys,  though  often  re 
peated,  never  louses  its  relish  with  the  labouri- 
ous  husbandman,  and  he  seidom  thinks  of  any 
other  to  set  before  his  guest. 

SILVAN  US. 


Mr.  Skinner, — Agreeahly  to  your  request, 
I  send    you  some    observations  which  I  have 


made,  tthi'r  examining  several  horses  affected 


coin 


plaint, 


called 


with  that  foul  and  often  fata 
the  Sore  Tonjrue. 

The  complaint  I  believe  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance here,  the  fall  past,  and  has  become 
very  prevalent.      It  doubtless  is  contagious. 

The  first  symptoms  which  characterise  this 
disease  are  a  fcet'ul  breath,  slobbering  and  a 
disposition  to  drop  its  food  immediately  after 
the  first  attempts  at  mastication. 

In  the  course  of  from  one  to  three  days  from 
the  commencement  of  these  symptoms,  the 
tongue,  high  up  in  the  month,  will  be  found 
on  examination,  entirely  raw.  The  breath  of 
ihe  animal  becomes  at  this  stage  of  the  disease 
extremely  fcetid. 

At  this  time  the  creature  generally  refuses  to 
followed  smoking  for  gain. —  eat  or  drink,  but   when  it   retains  a  disposition 

for  either,  the  muscles  necessary  for  deglutition 
are  paralitic  or  so  sore,  that  the  animal  refuses 
to  will  them  into  action.  The  canker  continues 
to  spread  until  it  pervades  the  whole  surface  of 
of  the  tongue  =  the  cheeks  and  lips  become  swol- 
len; and  notwithstanding  the  most  rigorous  per- 
severance in  the  use  of  those  means  which  have 
heretofore  been  suggested  or  prescribed,  often 
terminates  in  gangrene  and  mortification  of  the 
tongue.  Thus  many  poor  emaciated  animals 
fall  victims  to  this  loathsome  disease. 

A  remedy  which  could  be  uniformly  relied  on 
as  a  cure  for  this  fatal  malady  would  be  truly 
acceptable  to  the  public. 

From,  Dear  Sir,  your  friend, 

and  very  humble  servant, 

DAVID  E.  BROWN. 
Union,  Loudoun  County,  (  Va.J 

J  tec.  7th,  1819. 


Moxe  of  i\\e  Sore,  Tougwe. 

Symptoms,  Effects,  and  cure. 

We  have  already  published,  on  this  s.ubject, 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentlemanjn  Ken- 
tucky, describing  this  distressing  malady  as  it 
prevails  in  that  state,  with  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  treatment  which  has  usually  been 
found  etfectijal — a  receipt  to  cure  it,  taken 
from  the  Federal  Gazette  has  also  been  insert- 
ed in  the  Farmer — we  now  subjoin  some  fur- 
ther notice  of  the  complaint,  deeming  it  usefu 
to  record  such  matters,  in  a  repository,  such  as 
this  paper  affords — to  which  reference  may  be 
had,  whenever  occasion  may   hereafter  require 

it. 

Editor  of  dm.  tanner. 


Mr.  Skinner, — Impressed  with  an  idea  that 
one  intention  of  man  being  placed  in  this  world 
is,  that  he  might  live  in  mutual  friendship  with 
his  fellow  men,  and  assist  each  other  in  tio>-s 
of  calamity  and  distress;  I  embrace  this  time 
to  make  this  communication  in  addition  to  the 
one  which  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  the 
early  part  of  this  month,  since  which  time  i 
have  had  a  great  number  of  horses  and  horned 
cattle  under  my  notice,  labouring  under  the 
present  epidemical  disease— Judge  sir,  the  sin- 
cere gratitude  that  1  feel  to  the  disposer  of  all 
"ood,  for  the  recovery  of  every  one  that  has 
come  under  my  notice,  by  following  the  course 
I  recommended,  although  some  were  so  severe- 
ly afflicted,  as  tp  cause  me  uneasy   moments. 

As  I  am  desirous  to  illustrate  my  communi- 
cation with   facts,  the  following  will  serve — 

On  the  7th  of  the  present  month,  there  were 

cows  taken  ill  ;  on  the  9th,  I  was  requested 
to  visit  them,  and  1  found  the  disease  to  be  the 
prevailing  epidemic,  I  directed  the  mouth  wash 
to  be  used  twice  a  day,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  the  cow  stable  that  night  and 
in  the  morning  die  overseer  to  nonce  how  they 
were  as  to  the  state  of  their  bowels,  the  infor- 
mation was,  tha#t  they  had  all  passages  but 
at  the  same  time'costive.  1  directed  that  each 
should  have  one  prut  of  raw  flaxseed  oil,  every 
da\,  until  her  passages  returned  to  a  healthy 
state,  twice  administered  is  generally  enough, 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  hear  that  they  are  a 
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to  take  their  food,  and  are  fast  recovering,  On 
the  same  farm  with  the  cows  there  are  two  hor- 
ses, neither  of  which  has  the  disease  ;  on  ano- 
ther farm,  there  are  seven  horses,  five  have  the 
complaint,  but  not  one  of  the  cows,  (although 
here  are  a  number  on  the  place.)  In  a  livery 
stable  that  has  29  horses,  three  have  had  the 
disorder,  these  three  stood  in  different  puts  of 
the  stable,  but  not  one  that  stood  on  either  side 
of  these  horses  has  ;  taken  it  in  another  case 
the  owner  told  his  boy  to  take  from  Jiis  horse 
which  bad  the  complaint,  the  food  that  was  in 
the  manger  and  throw  it  away,  the  horse,  had 
attempted  to  eat  and  bad  slabbered  in  it,  under 
the  influence  of  economy,  the  boy  gave  it  to 
the  cow,  she  did  eat  it ;  when  this  came  to  be 
known  by  the  owner,  he  was  a  little  wroth  ex- 
pecting his  cow  must  have  taken  the  infection, 
about  three  weeks  has  elapsed,  but  the  cow  con- 
tinues well,  although  nothing  was  done  to  pre- 
vent the  infection  taking  effect.  I  think  the 
above  facts  sufficient  to  prove  the  disorder  nei- 
ther contagious  or  infectious  ;  we  have  no  proof 
that  the  want  of  rain  has  produced  it,  because 
in  Baltimore  and  its  vicinity,  every  animal  has, 
or  might  have  had  its  usual  supply  of  water ; 
should  it  be  admitted  that  the  feed  being  defec- 
tive, produced  the  cause,  I  am  unable  to  ac- 
count for  so  few  having  the  complaint  in  the 
stable  above  stated,  and  the  whole  29  horses 
leing  fed  with  the  same  hay  and  grain  and 
breathing  the  same  atmospheric  air,  that  26  of 
the  above  number  should  escape  the  infection, 
while  the  other  three  have  finally  recovered  re- 
maining in  the  same  stable  !  Had  the  disease 
been  confined  to  the  state  of  Kentucky,  it 
would  be  evident  that  the  hot  and  dry  season 
we  have  had,  was  the  cause  as  in  some  parts  of 
toat  state,  the  inhabitants  have  had  to  drive 
their  cattle  forty  miles  to  water — from  the  above 
facts  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
i  ause  of  the  above  disease  is  enveloped  in  mys- 
tery. 

I  am  sir  yours, 

and  the  public's  humble  servant, 

JOHN  HASLAM,  V.  S. 
Baltimore,  2.0th  Dec.  1819. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Haslam's 
communication  winch  was  published  in  the 
dailv  news-papers,  and  contains  his  receipt 
for  the  cure  of  the  Burnt  Tongue. 
Ihe  first  symotom  that  some  horses  show,  is 
pain  in  the  act  of  swallowing — this  is  when  the 
disease  commences  in  the  throat;  in  others,  it 
begins  nearer  the  end"  of  the  tongue,  end  m 
these,  the  first  symptom  is  a  willingness  to  eat, 
but  unable  on  account  of  the  pains,  with  con- 
siderable slabbering  of  adhesive  s.diva — on 
looking  into  the  mouth  the  tongue  will  be  blis- 
tered, or  the  blister  may  have  come  oil  and  the 
tongue  appear  extremely  sore;  in  some  cases, 
the  lips  and  cheeks  swell — if  no  other  symp- 
toms appear,  the  disease  is  not  alarming,  but 
will  give  way  to  the  mouth  wash.  In  some  sub- 
jects of  its  attack,  the  system  becomes  .ore 
generally  affected — the  horse  is  leeble, — ins 
pulse  low,  and  instead  of  40,  not  more  than  o4 
pulsations  in  a  minute  :  an  obstruction  in  ihe 
bowels,  i.  e.  the  hoise  ma}  not  have  more  than 
one  or  two  passages,  or  perhaps  none  through 
the  night:  when  these  symptoms  appear,  give 
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him,  according  to  his  size,  a  pint  or  5  half  pints 
of  raw  flaxseed  oil,  or  one  bottle  of  castor  oi!  ; 
if  in  24  or  SO  hours  after  it  is  given,  it  should 
notbejin  to  operate,  it  must  he  repeated — let 
him  drink  as  usual.  The  best  food  is  chopt  rye, 
shorts  or  bran  made  into  a  slop — if  he  will 
not  take  this,  scald  oats  that  they  may  be  soft 
to  his  mouth — some  will  eat  hay,  rather  than 
any  other  food. 

The  wash  I  use  is  alum  and  salt  petre,  each 
one  ounce,  vinegar  a  pint,  honey  half  a  pint, 
the  mouth  to  be  cleansed  two  or  three  times  a 
day  with  a  swab  dipped  in  the  mixture,  intro- 
ducing it  as  far  up  the  mouth  as  convenient ;  in 
some  cases  I  have  taken  blood,  hut  could  not 
perceive  that  it  produced  any  effect. 

Occasional  Y/X-tracts. 

TO     THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FAItMEB, 

Mr.  Skinner, — It  was  with  extreme  regret,  I 
discovered  that  "  A  Subscriber"  in  page  312, 
had  misconstrued  my  design.  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly offend  any  writer  for  a  paper  so  valuable  ; 
I  consider  every  contributor  to  the  American 
Farmer,  however  lowly  he  may  be,  and  surely 
I  am  one  of  its  lowliest  tribe,  as  advancing 
something  to  the  general  stock  of  information, 
and  using  his  humble  efforts  to  better  the  agri- 
culture of  the  nation.  I  doneus  patrise-,  sit  utilis 
agris.*  I  am  delighted  that  my  weak  and  mis- 
conceived remarks,  have  elicited  his  experi- 
ments, for  they  appear  to  have  been  made  by 
one  of  a  discerning  mind,  and  discriminating  in- 
dustry. 

This  writer  had  inquired  "  what  quantity  of 
ruta  baga,  and  the  length  of  time  required,  with- 
out the  assistance  nf  grain,  would  render  a  bul- 
lock of  any  given  weight,  fit  for  the  butcher." — 
From  the  words  without  the  assistance  of  grain. 
I  concluded  that  he  meant  to  feed  the  bullock 
entirely  on  this  vegetable,  or  at  least  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  grain,  and  conceiving  this  to  be 
an  error,  1  was  willing  to  correct  it,  as  far  as  my 
inferior  knowledge  would  allow.  If  I  have 
erred  in  the  construction  of  the  sense,  I  trust  he 
will  remember,  "  to  err  is  human,  to  forgive, 
divine."  Your  paper  is  not  a  controversial  one, 
I  forbear  to  say  more,  and  will  on  this  head  only 
saN,  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  offence,  and  trust 
"  A  Subscriber"  will  deem  it  so. 

My  observations  on  this  vegetable  have  been 
not  yet  of  one  year's  standing.  I  obtained  a 
pound  from  Cobbett,  sowed  broad  cast  more  than 
a  tlurd,  upon  a  third  of  an  acre.  It  was  greatU 
ton  tiiick.  The  seed  was  rolled  in  plaster,  ami 
plastered  when  very  young.  It  was  never 
thinned  as  it  should  have  been,  from  not  know- 
ing the  depth  of  the  root,  and  immense  size  ol 
the  leaves.  Wretched  as  the  season  was  th>- 
produce  of  this  third  of  an  acre,  was  one  bun 
dred  and  ten  bushels,  (trimmed)  of  the  largest 
and  fifty  bushels  of  the  smaller,  which  latt.  r 
were  fed  to  the  hogs,  boiled.  These  hogs  were 
fed  alternately  on  boiled  potatoes,  boiled  ruta 
baga,  and  tops,  and  pumpkins  before  1  began  to 
feed  with  corn,  or  rather  to  harden  with  it,  so 
as  lo  have  three  different  kinds  of  feed  in  a  da 
My   :'ogs  thrived    1  thought  better   with  this 

•tor.  Sat.  14. 


change  than  usual,  and  when  I  began  to  corn 
free!,  I  thought  they  thrived  astonishingly,  which 
(  thought  was  attributable  not  exclusively,  but 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  introduction  of  the 
ruta  baga. 

The  other  will  be  fed  away  to  stock,  and  as  a 
cold  food,  I  think  it  preferable  to  the  Irish 
potatoe. 

The  ox.  the  cow,  the  sheep,  will  all  fatten 
well  without  indian  corn,  not  so  the  hog;  his  fat 
if  not  corn  fed  at  the  close,  will  be  soft  and  oil  v. 
but  he  may  be  fattened,  and  grow  to  an  enor- 
mous size  on  boiled  vegetables,  and  then  bis  fat 
should  be  .hardened  with  corn. 

According  to  the  experiment  of  "  A  Subscri- 
ber" an  acre  of  ground  will  produce  400  bushels 
of  ruta  baga,  32  bushels  of  which,  and  12  weeks 
are  equal  to  4  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  and  six 
weeks,  exclusive  feeding  on  each,  which  is  ^  of 
food,  atid  one  half  the  time.  My  own  observation 
convinces  me,  that  it  is  better  to  sell  all  the  corn 
I  can  by  substitution  of  other  eatables,  because 
it  is  more  valuable,  more  difficult  of  agriculture, 
more  easily  transported  to  market ;  but  I  have 
made  no  experiments  in  exclusive  feeding  on  a 
particular  food,  being  convinced  that  it  is  erro- 
neous. I  have  imparted  my  ideas,  and  hope 
they  may  be  taken  in  good  part,  as  I  have  no  wish 
to  offend,  and  only  read,  to  learj,  and  write  to 
improve. 

Si    quid  novisti   rectius    istis, 

Candulus  imperti,  si  non  his  utere  macum. 

A  FRIEND. 

P.  S.  To  make  400  bushels  of  corn,  at  50 
bu-hels  to  the  acre,  (an  enormous  product)  would 
require  eight  acres,  and  in  many  places  this  year 
there  was  not  made  six  bushels  to  an  acre,  and 
the  season  was  alike  unfavorable  to  corn  as  tur- 
nips. 

FOR  THE   AMERICAN  FARMER. 

St.  Domingo  Farm,  Dec.  3,  1819. 
Mr.  Skinner, — Having    lately  appointed  a 


argument  thai  their  last  feeds  will  do  them  no 
good  till  digested.  I  am  further  of  the  opinion 
that  all  well  fed  animals  will  have  high  fevers 
from  long  fasts,  and  particularly  the  hog,  as  he 
is  a  hearty  eater  and  an  impatient  faster  ;  and 
that  the  flesh  of  animals  dying  with  a  fever  is 
not  so  delicious  nor  wholesome,  as  when  killed 
in  a  healthy,  thriving  condition,  as  the  fever 
will  diminish  and  deteriorate  the  juices,  and 
perhaps  have  more  influence  in  shrinking  the 
meat  in  the  tub  or  pot,  than  the  moon  has.  I 
wish  to  occupy  but  little  room  in  your  very 
useful  paper,  because  of  my  incompetency  to 
employ  it  to  advantage  ;  but  I  have  a  desire 
that  the  above  opinion  may  be  published,  as  it  is 
in  contradiction  to  extensive  practice,  it  may 
cause  further  examining  from  an  abler  corres- 
pondent.   Yours,  &c.     \  YOUNG  FARMER. 

EXTRAORDINARY  SEASON. 
In   some  respects,  the  past  season  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  very  singular  in  va- 
rious parts  of  this  and  of  other    countries - 

Among  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
season,  is  that  of  double  crops  of  fruit.  To 
the  statements  we  have  already  published  on 
this  subject,  we  add  the  following  from  the 
Charleston  Patriot  of  the  22d  ult. — ••  From  a 
single  pear  tree,  were  gathered,  in  August  last, 
in  I  his  city,  upwards  of  300  pears,  one  of 
which  weighed  one  pound,  seven  ounces,  and 
measured  thirteen  and  an  half  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. Nearly  the  whole  of  the  number 
were  but  little  snort,  we  have  been  told,  of  this 
size.  The  same  tree  produced,  our  informant 
states,  a  second  crop  of  250  pears,  gathered  in 
the  middle  of  this  month,  some  of  which 
weighed  from  four  to  five  and  an  half  ounces. 
They  are  said  to  be  well  flavored,  and  extreme- 
ly juicy." 
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day  to    slaughter  my    hogs,  and   desired    my 


hogs 
manager  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements, 
he  replied  that  it  was  not  the  right  time  in  the 
moon,  that  the  meat  would  shrink*  if  I  killed  it 
n  the  decrease  of  the  moon.  When  I  ridicul- 
ed the  idea  of  lunar  influence,  he  observed 
"  Then  if  you  will  have  them  killed,  1  will  not 
feed  them  the  day  before  they  are  killed."  1 
told  him  that  was  not  the  kind  of  preparation  1 
wanted  him  to  make  ;  that  I  thought  his  notions 
«cr^  as  wrong  in  this,  as  about  the  moon,  and 
requested  him  to  feed  them  as  usual. — The 
aOove  occurrence  induced  me  to  communicate 
to  you  my  opinion,  that  the  common  practice  of 
starving  hogs  a  day  or  two  before  killing  them, 
tor  the  double  purpose  of  saving  fee  I,  and  having 
tfie  i  empty  to  facilitate  the  handling  and  open- 
ing them  is  not  economy,  notwithstanding«the 

*  file  Editor  confesses  his  want  of  faith  in  the  com- 
mon ipinion  that  the  flesh  of  animals  killed  in  thi.  de- 
crease of  the  moon,  will,  when  cooked,  shrink  from  the 
bone,  leaving  much  of  it  exposed,  when  brought  on 
tile  table — But  he  has  heard  it  maintained  most 
strenuously  to  be  a  fact,  by  persons  for  whose  judg- 
ment and  veracity  in  all  things  else  he  has  the  high- 
Mt  confidence.  We  Will  cheerfully  publish  some 
reasoning  undfticts,  in  favor  of  this  old  opinion  if  any 
one  can  be  found  to  advocate  it  under  their  proper 
names. 


BALTIMORE,    FRID  AY,  J  AN  U  \RT  7,   1820. 

The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  has  purchased, 
for  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina,  1O0O 
lbs.  ot  seed  cotton,  imported  from  Soutii  America,  by 
(/o I.  Thomas  Tenant,  who  has  consented  to  send  the 
balance  of  the  importation,  to  be  sold  at  Charleston. 
Southern  Planters  will  thus  have  an  early  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  whether  imported  seed  may  not  resist 
the  rot,  as  suggested  by  General  Troup,  of  Georgia. 

Present  Prices  of  Country  Produce  in  this  -Market. 

Actual  sales— Six  hogsiieads  Virginia  Tobacco,  sold 
the  last  week,  by  Wm.  M'Donald  &  Son,  on  a  credit  of 
90  days,  for  %7  50— Eons,  per  doz.  31  cts— Chickens, 
perdoz.  $2  #)_  Bcttlii,  37$  cts  —  Tchce.s,  gl  to 
Si  25 — (.desk,  62  1-3  to  75  cts  Veal,  per  quarter  gl 
25  to  SI  75~po.  per  lb.  6  to  8  cts. — Potatoes,  per 
bushel,  75  cts  —  Onions,  do.  S1  50~  Tcrnips,  do.  50 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  3?  1-3  cts  -Klocr, 
from  do  S"'  50  — Pork,  per  cwt.  S'  —  Civi.  Cattle.  36 
to  g7. — TtJRn.NTiNE.  soft,  S-2  Per  bbl.— Sfibits,  of 
do.  i3  els.  per  gal.— Tas,  $2  5lJ  per  bbl.  -Pitch,  g2 
7.5 — Rosin,  g'2  -  Cotton,  18  to  2u  cts.  per  lb.— Castob 
Oil,  g2  t0  8*  ,0  PM  gallon- -White  Beans,  SI  20 
per  bushel — Black-Ete  Peas,    80  to  85  cts  per  do 

Fifteen  very  fine  fat  Bakewrll  Sheep,  raised  by  Mr. 
Exton,  of  Dragon  Neck  Delaware,  weighing  from  90 
to  120  lbs.,  were  purcli.,sed  last  week,  by  Mr.  George 
Elliot,  at  the  average  price  of  gl2  per  head.— Om  of 
them  sold  in  market  on  Wednesday  last,  at  10  and  15 
cents,  p<  r  lb. 

No  alteration  in  the  price  of  grain  worth  noticing* 
since  our  last- 
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ARTICLES. 


]fer.|retail  trices 


bb  I. 


lb. 


BEEF,  Northern  mess    - 
No  1.      -        - 
No  2.  - 
Bacon,        .... 
Butter,  Ferkin 
Coffee,  first  quality,    - 

second  do. 
Cotton,        - 

Twist,  No.  5, 

No.  6  a  10, 
No.  11  o  20, 
No.  20  o  30, 
Chocolate,  No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Candles,  mould, 

dipt,     -        - 
spermaceti, 
Cheese,  American,      -        • 
Feathers,  -        " 

Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

herrings,  Susquehannah, 
mackarel,  No.  1  a  3 
shad,  trimmed, 
Flour,  superfine, 
fine,  - 

middlings, 
rye,  - 

Flaxseed,  rough, 

cleaned,       - 
Flax,        .... 
Hides,  dryed, 
Hogs  lard. 
Leather,  soal, 
Molasses,  Havana, 

New  Orleans, 
sugar  house, 
Oil,  spermaceti, 
FORK,  mess  or  1st  quality, 
prime      2d     do. 
cargo      3d    do. 
Plaster,  ... 

ground     ... 
Rice,  .... 

Spirits,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof  gal. 
peach,    4th  proof 
apple, 
Gin,  Holland, 
do. 

do.  N.  England 
Kum,  Jamaica,  - 
American, 
Whiskey, 
American,  white, 
do.  brown, 

Sugars,  Havana,  white, 

brown,         ... 
loaf,  -        -      .- 

lump,  - 

Salt,  St.  (jbes,     .... 

Liverpool,  ground,   - 
Shot,  all  sizes,    -  - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,    - 

do.       middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do. 
TEAS,  Bohea,  -        -        - 

Souchong,        .        -        - 
Hyson  Skin 
Young  Hyson, 
Imperial,      ... 
WOOL,  Merino,  clean,        -        - 
unwashed, 
crossed,  clean, 

unwashed 
common  country,  clean, 

unwasheu 
skinner's, 


teeap, 


1st  proof 

1st  proof 

4th  proof 

1  st  proof 
1st  proof 


box 


lb. 

qtl. 
bbl. 


bbl. 


cask 

bush 
lb. 


gal. 


gal. 
bbl. 


ton 
bbl. 
lb 


lb. 


lb. 
bu  . 

lb. 
cwt 


lb. 


lb. 


IT 
15 

13  50 
16 
1 

33 
27 
27 
45 
46 
53 
80 
33 
28 
25 
20 
18 
45 
10 
60 

3  50 
2  75 
9 

7  75 
5  50 
5 

4  50 
4  a 

none. 
do 
do 
12 
12 
25 
62  1-2 
75 
1 

1  50 
18  a 
16  a 

14  a 
5 

1 


50 

80 

1  20 


22 
19 
scarce 
15 
65 


retail 
12 

7 
6 
5 

5 
4 


1 


50 
50 
75 
50 
18 
9 
19 
14  50 
25 
20 
70 
75 
12 

7 

6 

5 

6  50 
25 
50 
68 
75 
75 

1  25 

1  75 
80 
40 
65 
35 
37 
25 


50 


81 


50 


25 


20 
17 

15 


3 
1  50 


60 


62  1-2 
20 


15 

28 
a   25 


5  50 

7  50 

37 

75 

a  100 
a  150 
a   150 


Almanack  fox  182^. 


ssl 


ill 


JANUARY, 


FEBRUARY, 


MARCH, 


APRIL, 


MAY, 


JUNE, 


£    S    K    £ 


2 
9 

16 

23 


S 

10 

17 
24 


4  5  6 

11  12  13 

13  19  20 

25  26  27 


30  31 

6  7 

13  14 

20  21 

27 


1  2 

8  9 

15  16 

22  23 


8     29 


5  6 

12  13 

19  20 

26  27 


1 

8 
15 


2       3 
9     10 


IB 
23 
30 

7 
14 


17 


4 
11 

IS 


5 

12 

19 


1 

8 
15 


16 


21     22     23     24 
28     29     30     31 


4 
II 

18 


5 
12 
19 


25   -26 


6  7 

13  14 

20  21 

27  28 


JULY, 


2       3 
9     10 


16 
23 


30     31 


AUGUST, 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER, 


NOVEMBER, 


DECEMBER, 


1821. 
JANUARY, 


FEBRUARY,    .<• 


6 
IS 

20 

on 

3 

10 
17 
24 

1 


11 

18 
25 

1 

8 
15 


5 
12 


7 
14 
21  22 
28  29 


16 

23 


4 
11 
18 

25 
2 
9 

16 


15 

22  23 
29  80 


5 

12 
19 
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3 
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31 


6 
13 

20 


5  6  7 
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3   4 
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6 
13 


S 
ID 

17 

24 


2 

9 

16 
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18 

20 
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11 

18 

25 

1 
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15 

22 
29 


6 
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7 
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21 
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1  2 

8  9 

15  16 
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7 
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17 
24 
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21 

28 

■ 
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6 
13 
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24 
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7 
14 
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18 

25 
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10 

17 
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14 
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9 

lb 


7 
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21 
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13 
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27 
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1U 

17 
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UNITE IJ  STATES  EXPOR  I'S. 

The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the    amount  of 
Exports  during  the  last  year. 

Treasury  Department,  Dec.  17,  1819. 
Sm, — 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  here  with,  a 
statement  of  F.xports  from  the  United  States,  during 
the  year  ending  the  jQth  of  September,  1819,  amount. 
mg  in  value  to  70,142,521  dolls,  viz.  In  the  article  of 
Domestic  produce  or  manufacture,  $50,979,838 

Foreign. 
Untitled  to  draw  back,     -     15,801,676 
Not  entitled  to  drawback,       3,364,007 

19,161,63a 

Which  articles  appear  to  have  been  exported  to  the 
following  countries,  viz. 


Domestic. 

Foreign. 

To  the  dominiosof  Great 

Britain,         ... 

g26,9o8,038 

2,833,701 

France         .... 

8,lQ»,92a 

2,933,279 

T'um,     .... 

-      4,404,971 

3,70  ',2s8 

V-therlands,        . 

2,69y,j88 

2,13u,726 

Portugal,         ... 

-      1,950,  44 

312,7*>6 

Denmark  and  Norway, 

1,198,232 

8*2,100 

Kussia,  Prussia,  Sweden  1 

Haiise-towns  and  ports  £. 

2,617,465 

2,139,355 

of  Germany,                  J 

China,        .... 

«     74,896 

1,512,076 

Ah  other  countries, 

-      3,014,082 

2,73b,u22 

§50,976,838 

19,166,633 

IMPORTANT  TO 

MILLERS,  DISTILLERS  AND  FARMERS. 
J.  Rogers,  Pattern  Maker, 

Of  Baltimore,  No.  105,  High-street,  (O.  T.)  and  Jo- 
seph Demund,  of  New-Jersey,  have  invented  a  new 
and  most  useful  machine  for  breaking  the  corn  with 
lie  cob,  either  in  a  mill  or  by  a  hurse  power  It  will 
•educe  the  corn  and  cob  fine  enough  for  beef  cattle, 
with  i  xpedition. 

When  put  in  a  mill,  it  should  run  the  velocity  of 
about  sixty  times  a  minute. 

It  can  :>e    regulated  so   as   to  grind   either   fine  or 

arse,  with  the  same  ease  as  mill-stones  are  for  com- 
mon grist. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  there  is  equally  the 
same  quantity  of  spir.ts,  and  of  a  superior  quality,  in 
the  same  weight  of  meal,  with  corn  and  cobs  ground 
together,  as  there  is  in  the  corn  meal  ground  alone— 
Inch  saves  every  fourth  bushel  of  corn ;  it  must  be 
ground  fine  as  other  meal  is  for  distillation,  wniciiuii- 
lv  can  be  done  in  a  mill,  with  the  assistance  of  these 

ich.nes- 

There  will  be  a  constant  supply  of  these   machines 

pi  on  hand  by  John  Rogers,  in  Baltimore ;  and  all 
i  ilers  punctually  attended  to  on  the  shortest  notice 
ossible.  The  machines,  all  ready  to  put  up,  will 
ome  at  the  reduced  price  of  33  dollars. 

\.  B.  It  is  requested  that  all  orders,  addressed  to 
.!    R.  may  be  post  paid. 

Baltimore,  March,  18 19. 

FEINTED  EVERT  FRIDAY  AT  4  $  PER  ANN. 

FOR  JOHN  S.  SKINNER,  EDITOR,, 

BALTIMORE, 

by  JOSEPH  ROBINSON, 

At  the  corner  of  Market  and  Belvidere-streets, 
Who  does  every  description  of  Book,  Pamphlet  and  Job 

In  the  basl  manner  and  on  moderate  terms — Orders  by  post. 
vfahpToper  directions,  promptly  attended  t#. 
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Num.  42. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


J}jYJ\VllJOLIS,  January  1st,  1820. 
Dear  Sir, — In  pursuance  of  a  resolve  of  the  Agricul 
tural  Society  of  Maryland,  at  their  anniversary  meet 
ing,  held  on  the  Uth'of  December,  in  the  chamber  of 
the'  House  of  Delegates,    I  transmit,    for  publication 
in   your  useful  and  widely  Circulating   paper,   the  ad- 
dress of  Virgil  Maxcy,  Esq   delivered  to  them,  and  to 
a  large  assemblage  ;  composed  of  officers  of  Govern- 
ment, members  of  the  General    Assembly,   and  ladies 
and  gentleman  from  the  city,  and  from  various  parts  ot 
the  stale  —  Also,  the  communication  from    Dr  Joseph 
5.  Muse,  on  the  modus  nperar.di  of  Plas'er  ot  I'aris. 
H.  VliTSjnitn,  Prrsident  of  the 
.igiicutnral  Society  of  Maryland 

PUOCKK DINGS 

OF    THE 

AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  MARYLAND. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Maryland,  agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  their  constitution,  met  in  the  city  of 
Annapolis,  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  instant.  After 
the  usual  business  was  transacted,  the  President  pre 
seated  to  the  Society  a  communication  from  Dr  Josepl 
E.  Muse,  of  Dorchester  county.  Md.  on  the  modus 
operandi  of  gypsum,  which  was  read.  The  Society 
resolved  that  the  President  request  the  editors  of  the 
American  Farmer,  Maryland  Gazette,  and  Maryland 
Republican,  to  publish  in  their  respective  papers  Dr, 
Muse's  learned  and  very  ingenious  communication 

Judges  were  appointed  to  examine  the  articles  of- 
fered for  exhibition,  who  awarded  premiums  to  the 
following  persons  : 

To  Mr.  Jonathan  S.  Eastman,  for  his  improved 
straw  cutter.  This  instrument  was  so  much  approved 
of,  that  the  patent  right  for  Anne  Arundel  county  was 
purcha-cd  bv  a  company  of  gentlemen  present. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  I'.  Jones,  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Md.  for  an  instrument,  consisting  of  a  plough  and 
harrow  united,  well  calculated  fop  putting  in  grain 
on  corn  ground. 


account  of  the  ease  with  which  the  beam  might  be 
raised  or  lowered,  and  particularly  on  account  of  the 
excellent  form  of  the  cast  iron  mould  board. 

At  two  o'clock  the  society  adjourned,  and  assem- 
bled again  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  the  purpose 
of  In  ai-ing  an  addn  ss,  delivered  bv  Virgil  Maxcy,  Esq. 
member  of  the  society,  m  the  Chamber  of  the  House 
of  Delegates,  agreeably  to  a  request  made  by  the  So- 
ciety at  their  last  meeting.  After  Mr  Maxcy  had 
concluded,  the  following  resolutions  were  proposed 
and  assented  to . 

fiesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  pre- 
sented  to  Mr.  Maxcy,  for  the  able  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress delivered  before  them. 

lietolved    That  the  Secretary  apply  to    Mr.  Maxcy 
for  permission  to  publish  his  address,  and  if  it  be  ob- 
tained,   to  cause  two  hundred  copies   of  the  said  ad- 
dress to  be  published  for  distribution,  under  the  duec- 
ion  of  the  Prsident. 

Resolved.   That  the  President  be  requested  to  trans 
mit  copes  of  the  address  tf>  the  editors  of  the  Ameri 
c..n  Farmer,  the  Maryland  Gazette,  and  the  Maryland 
ii  publican,    for   publication    in  their   papers  respec- 
tively. 

T.  II.  CARROLL,  Sec'ry. 


ATVimESS,  &c. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Mary'and. 

Having  been  requested  to  deliver  an  address  at  this 
anniversary  meeting,  I  have  thought  it  best,  after  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  relative  importance 
of  Agriculture,  in  comparison  with  other  pursuits,  to 
invite  your  attention  to  a  brief  view  of  its  condition  in 
Maryland,  and  to  an  examination  of  the  means,  by 
which  individuals,  as  well  as  the  Legislature,  may 
most  effectually  contribute  to  its  improvement,  which 
has  now  become  equally  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Agricultural  class  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
state. 

Political  writers  have  from  the  beginning,  differed 
with  respect  to  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  nations, 
some  attributing  it  to  Agriculture,  some  to  commerce, 
some  to  manufactures,  and  others  to  labour  and  capi 
tal  employed  in  all  three.  The  last  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  true  theory  ;  for  Agriculture  originates,  manu 
facture  improves,  and  commerce  gives  value  by  creat 


To  Mr  Christopher  Jackson,  for  a  bull,  2  years  old,  ing  demand,    while    labour  and   capital   stimulate  all 


of  a  good  size  and  fine  proportion 

To  Mrs.  James  M'Cubbin,  for  the  be6t  woollen  car- 
pet. 

To  Mrs.  Watkins,  for  a  piece  of  very  good  carpet- 
ing. 

To  Mrs.  Hart,  for  a  fine  rug,  of  good  materials  and 
handsome  colors. 

To  Mrs-  Sears,  for  the  same. 

To  Mrs.  Frances  Fowler,  for  the  same. 

To  Miss  Stalling,  for  an  excellent  counterpane,  and 
some  fine  vest  patterns. 

To  Mrs.  Gan  brill,   for  a  counterpane,  very  fine  and 
of  handsome  figure. 

To  Miss   F..   Murdoch,  for  a  down  hat,  ingeniously- 
made  and  handsomely  decorated. 

To  Mrs.  Eliza  Warfield,  for  the  best  woollen  stock- 
ings and  gloves.. 

To  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  for  a. pair"  of  uncom- 
mon fine  knitcotion  stockings. 

Mr.  Thomas  (base  exhibited  some  very  large  Bluli. 
flowers  from  Ins  farm,  near  Annapolis  ;  one  of  whscl 
weighed  '9  II, s,  with  the  leaves,  and  7  lbs.  when  strip 
ped  of  them. 

Some  of  Wood's  patent  ploughs,  made  at  the  found 
ry  o'  general  John  Vinson,  near  Grorg-town,  were  ex-J 
hlhitod.. 


Rut  however  variant  opinions  may  have  been  or  still 
are  with  respect  to  these  several  hypotheses,  all  mus 
agree  that  whatever  may  be  the  value  imparl- 
ed by  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  the  earth  is  the  original  parent  oi 
them  all.  Agriculture  is  the  art,  by  which  these  pro- 
ductions are  multiplied,  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of 
civilized  men.  Most  of  these  wants  are  common  to 
all, — to  the  agriculturist,  the  manufacturer  and  the 
seaman,  as  well  as  to  the  artist,  the  man  of  letters  and 
the  statesman.  As  all  equally  derived  their  origin 
from  the  earth,  all  are  equally  dependant  upon  it  for 
their  subsistence  and  accommodation.  However  then 
commerce  and  manufacture  ma>  polish  the  shaft,  or 
learning  and  the  fine  arts  may  decorate  the  capital,  it 
is  agriculture,  which  forms  the  deep  and  solid  bas, , 
on  which  the  column  of  civilized  society  reposes. 
I  Agriculture  is  an  unobtrusive  art.  It  performs  its 
silent  labours  in  retirement  »nd  out  of  the  view  of  the 
Multitude:  On  the  other  hand  the  arts  throng  the 
cities  and  busth  in  the  crowd  ;  while  commerce,  ap- 
propriating the  products  of  both,  hoists  its  gaud)  flag, 
soreads  its  swelling  sail,  traverses  the  globe,  ;  nd 
challenges  the  gaze  of  n.  rrin  opposite  hemispheres. 
Natio ,'S,    .is  well  as    individuals,    arr     governed   by 


losophy,  by  teaching  them  to  think,  enables  them  to 
trace  effects  to  their  true  causes  and  to  assign  to  them 
their  relative  importance.  Hence  commerce,  from  the 
display  it  makes  before  the  eyes  of  men,  was  general- 
ly considered  the  first  and  greatest  agent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  national  wealth,  and  manufactures  were 
ranked  next,  whilst  modest  agriculture,  hidden  in  the 
privacy  of  the  country,  was  forgotten  or  if  remem- 
bered, was  remembered  only  to  be  undervalued  or 
despised.  Agriculture  therefore  in  Europe,  even  halt 
a  century  ago,  formed  the  occupation  almost  exclusive- 
ly of  the  lowest  order  of  the  people,  without  know- 
ledge to  nlighten,  or  capital  to  enable  them  to  im- 
prove. Of  later  years,  however,  since  Political  econo- 
my has  assumed  the  form  o*"  a  science  and  has  caused 
statesmen  to  be  more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  an 
improved  state  of  agriculture,  it  has  attracted  more 
attention  from  the  better  informed  and  wealthier 
classes  of  society,  it  has  excited  the  inquiry  of  the 
1  arned  and  is  at  length  beginning  to  obtain  that  de- 
gree of  consideration,  which  its  importance  so  justly 
demands 

In  F.ngland  nothing  has  had  a  more  powerful  effect 
in  attracting  to  it   the  public  notice,   than   the  estab- 
lishment  of  agricultural    societies.     Many   patriotic 
men  of  rank,  fortune,  learning  and  talents  gave  them 
their  closest  attention,  and,  by  their  personal  example, 
drew  to  them   the  regard  and  respect  of  that  class  of 
people,    who  had  the  means  of  undertaking  improve- 
ments upon  an  enlarged  and  liberal  scale      A  general 
emulation   was  excited    amongst   the  country  gentle- 
men ;  public  opinion  became  enlightened  ;  the  govern- 
ment   felt   its   influence;  and,  at   length   listening  to 
the   able    representations  of   that  patriot  farmer,   Sir 
John  Sinclair,  established   the  British  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Internal  Improvement.— This  Board,  while 
it  serves  as  a  centre  ef  information  to  inquiring  agri- 
culturists, performs   the   same  office   to   the   govern-- 
ment,  and  points  out  to  it  such  measures,  as  are  best 
calculated    to  promote  their   prosperity.     Under  the 
combined  influence  of  this  board,  and  of  the  numerous 
societies  in  all  parts  of  the  country,   agriculture   has 
Seen   inspired  with    new  spirit  and   activity.     Men  of 
speculative  minds  have  begun  to   investigate,    states, 
men  to  examine,  and  political  philosophers  to  analyze, 
with  a  deeper  scrutiny,   the  sources  of  England's  pow- 
er ;  and,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all,    it  has  been 
ascertained,  that  wide  spread  as  is  her  commerce,  and 
extensive   as  are  her    manufactures,  it  is  to  her  agrU 
culture  more  than  to  both,  she  was  indebted   for  the 
sunport  of  her  system  of  public  credit ;  asystem  whose 
amazing  energy  enabled  her  singly  to  breast  the  furi- 
nus  and  towering  flood  of  united   Europe's  rage,    and 
finally  to  roll  back  its  agitated  waves  over  the  head  of 
the  potent  Prospero,  whose  magic  had  raised  them! 

Tins  fact,  extraordinary  and  surprizing  as  it  may 
appear,  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  result- 
ol'the  tax,  which  was  levied  indiscriminately  upon  all 
classes  of  the  p  ople  having  an  income  of  more  than 
-£5y  sterling  per  annum. 

The  . 

pnetors  and  occupiers    of  land    were^ 
The  proceeds  of  it  from  all  other  classes,  1 

merchants,  manufacturers,  office -hold.  S.  ,£3,021)187 

ers,  prof'  ssional  men,  &c.  were  only      V 
Less  than  one  half  of  the  amount,  received   from  tho 
agricultural  class. 

The  number  of  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  landV 
who  came  within  the  operation  of  the  income  tax,  was 
three  times  as  large  as  that  of  all  other  classes  toge- 
ther * 


Ihese  ploughs   were  highly  thought  of  onlexternal  appearances  ami  first  impressions,  until  phi- 


lie  proceeds  of  that  tax  from  the  pre?  £6,433,4Z3 
pnetors  and  occupiers    ot   land    wereS 


•  Vide  Sir  John  Sinclair's.  Code  of  Agrioultiirs', 
pages  343,  34j.. 
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As  in  political  calculations  it  is  proper  to  consider 
all  men,  as  spending  the  amount  of  their  income  ;  it 
is  also  Fair  to  consider  them  as  paying  indirect  taxes 
in  proportion  to  their  expenditure.  And  as  a  vast 
deal  of  commercial  property  escapes  direct  taxation, 
we  may  without  fear  of  error  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  agricultural  class,  in  relation  to  their  property, 
pay  far  more  than  their  just  proportion  of  the  direct 
'.axes.  We  may  then  safely  conclude,  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  vast  revenue  of  Great  Britain  is 
derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  owners  and 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  And  in  her  darkest  hour,  when 
invasion  threatened  all  her  coasts,  when  thick  gather- 
ing perils  appalled  the  merchant  and  the  fund-holder 
in  the  midst  of  London,  where  but  among  the  yeoman- 
ry of  the  country  were  found  the  fearless  hearts  and 
toil  strung  arms,  that  presented  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier to  her  foes  ! 

If  such  then  be  the  relative  importance  of  agricul 
ture  and  the  portion  of  her  population  engaged  in  it 
in  Great  Britain,  whose  commerce  and  manufactures 
are  so  extensive,  but  whose  whole  territory  is  almost 
equalled  by  several  of  our  single  states,  of  how  much 
greater  consequence  is  agriculture  and  the  agrieultur 
al  class  in  the  United  States,  whose  territory  stretch 
es  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  I'acific  Ocean  ?  If  agricul 
ture  be  the  nerve  of  England's  power  and  the  source 
of  her  wealth,  and  if  commerce  and  manufactures, 
even  there,  are  merely  useful  hand  maids,  to  distri 
butc,  improve,  convert  into  other  forms,  or  consume 
its  products,  of  how  much  greater  importance  must 
it  be  in  all  points  of  view  to  our  country  ?  And  who 
shall  calculate  the  limits  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity, 
its  grandeur  and  power,  should  the  people  adopt 
throughout  its  almost  unlimitted  territory,  an  im 
proved  and  enlightened  system  of  cultivation  ? 

Massachusetts  and  New  York,  since  the  termination 
of  the  late  war,  have  set  a  good  example  for  the  imi- 
tation of  their  sister  states,  by  enacting  laws  for  the 
direct  encouragement  of  improvement  in  agriculture 
By  the  provisions  of  their  acts,  a  sum  of  money,  pro 
portioned  to  the  amount,  that  may  be  raised  by  an 
agricultural  society,  in  each  county,  is  ordered  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  treasury,  to  be  distributed  in  premiums 
under  its  direction  f  In  several  other  states,  societies 
ow-  their  origin  and  progress  to  the  public  spirit  of 
individuals.  A  circumstance,  worthy  of  notice,  which, 
while  it  is  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  plough,  is 
at  the  same  time  illustrative  of  the  simple  habits  and 
manners  of  our  country,  is,  that  citizens  of  the  highest 
distinction  have  not  only  given  the  countenance  of 
their  name  and  character  to  these  useful  associations, 
but  have  accepted  appointments  in  them,  requiring 
active  duty  and  taken  a  leading  part  in  their  manage- 
ment.* 

No  state  in  the  union  would  derive  greater  benefit 
from  the  establishment  of  such  societies  and  from  a 
diffusion  of  correct  information  on  agricultural  sub 
jec-9,  and  rural  economy  than  Maryland. 

In  the  Conococheague  and  Monocacy  vallies,  and 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  northern  counties  of  the 
state,  a  good  system  of  husbandry  is  established  and 
excellent  practices  prevail ;  but  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  state  on  either  side  of  the  Chesapeake,  agricul- 
ture   languishes  in  the  most  wretched  condition.     On 

+  For  the  New  York  act— See  No  20,  page  135,  of 
the  American  Farmer — Editor. 

%  In  evidence  of  this  fact,  may  be  cited,  amongst 
many  other  honourable  examples,  the  addresses  of  Mr. 
Mad, son,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  now 
President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Albemarle 
county,  in  Virginia':— Of  Col.  Pickering,  once  Secre- 
tary of  War,  afterwards  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  now 
President  of  an  Agricultural  Society  in  Massachu- 
setts : — Of  General  Davie,  formerly  minister  to  France, 
now  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South 
Carolina  :— And  of  Major  General  Brown,  who  is  nnw 
at  the  head  of  our  army,  and  whose  late  speech  before 
an  agricultural  society  in  the  state  of  New  Y'ork,  of 
whicn  he  is  Vice  President,  is  distinguished  by  a 
vigour  and  energy  of  thought  and  expression,  at  once 
characteristic  of  his  mind  and  profession. 


the  Eastern  shore  a  severe  course  of  cropping,  with- 
out a  judicious  rotation,  has  reduced  a  soil,  originall) 
fertile,  to  a  state  of  sterility.  It  here  and  there  you 
come  to  a  farm  or  neighborhood,  where  better  habits 
prevail  and  an  improving  system  of  cultivation  has. 
n  part,  restored  the  original  productiveness  of  the 
land,  your  eye  is  regaled  with  the  same  sort,  tho'  not 
the  same  degree,  of  pleasure,  with  which  a  wanderer 
hails  the  spots  of  green  on  the  deserts  of  the  East. 

Nor  do  the  lower  counties  of  the  western  shore  ex 
hibit  a  more  exhilirutmg  prospect  This  is  general- 
ly a  waving  country,  blest  with  a  soil  originally  fertile, 
covered  with  the  noblest  forests,  and  intersected  with 
navigable   streams  and  creeks,   falling  eiiher  into  the 

reat  Chesapeake  or  Potomac,  and  affording  the  ea- 
siest and  cheapest  means  of  transporting  all  its  pro- 
luce  to  market.  Look  over  the  map  of  the  United 
States,  nay,  of  the  world,  and  you  will  hardly  find  a 
spot,  where  the  choicest  advantages  for  successful 
agriculture  have  been  so  bountifully  showered  by  a 
beneficent  Providence,  as  upon  this  tract  of  country. 
And  yet  what  a  melancholy  prospect  does  it  now  ex- 
hibit !  The  original  settlers  first  cleared  a  corn  field 
in  the  forest,  next  a  tobacco  lot,  and  cultivated  both 
witli  successive  crops  of  the  same  articles,  until  their 
powers  of  reproduction  being  completely  exhausted, 
resort  was  again  had  to  the  forest,  and  a  new  corn 
field  and  a  new  tobacco  lot  were  cleared.  The  same 
process  was  repeated,  until  almost  the  whole  of  this 
highly  favored  region  was  despoiled  of  its  valuable 
wood  and  timber  Shallow  cultivation  came  In  aid  of 
this  system  of  destruction  by  fire  and  axe.  The  plough, 
the  greatest  blessing,  when  properly  used,  ever  be 
stowed  by  the  inventive  powers  of  man  upon  the  human 
race,  became  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  in  effecting 
this  scene  of  desolation.  When  the  plougii  sinks 
deep,  the  loosened  earth  absorbs  the  heaviest  rains 
and  preserves  the  moisture  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
crop,  if  drought  succeeds  ;  but  when  it  stirs  the  sur- 
face only  the  light  top  soil  becomes  fluid  at  a  copi- 
ous or  sudden  fall  of  ram,  and  both  soil  and  water  are 
precipitated  from  the  hills  to  the  creeks  and  branches 
below.  Whenever  fertility  was  by  these  means  com- 
pletely destroyed,  the  field  was  thrown  out  of  cull., 
vat  ion  ;  siunted  pines  uniformly  succeeded  to  the  oc- 
cupation o.  land,  originally  covered  by  the  finest  oak, 
hickory,  beech  and  poplar;  and  wherever  a  few  of  the 
latter  have  escaped  destruction,  they  serve,  beside 
their  dwarfish  neighbours,  as  monuments  of  the  mag 
nificent  bounty  of  God,  in  melancholy  contrast  with 
the  thoughtless  improvidence  of  man  ! 

This  gloomy  picture  is  but  too  faithful  a  represen- 
tation of  this  interesting  portion  of  our  state.  'Tis 
true,  there  are  scattered  in  different  parts  of  it,  enter- 
prising, intelligent  and  spirited  individuals,  whose 
husbandry  would  do  credit  to  Preder  ck  and  Wash- 
ington counties.  But  though  the  improvements,  winch 
they  have  made,  have  doubled  the  produce  and  value 
of  their  lands,  and  their  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  the  most  distinguished  success,  their  example 
has  had  but  little  effect  in  reforming  the  habits  of  the 
country  in  general.  These  habits  must  finally  reduce 
those,  who  indulge  in  them,  to  poverty,  and  banish 
them  from  their  homes. 

And  must  this  beautiful  region  be  deserted  >  are 
its  inhabitants  doomed  to  join  in  the  current  of  wes 
tern  emigration,  and  leave  abodes  endeared  to  them 
by  a  thousand  tender  recollections?  And  must  the 
hospitable  fires  of  the  Eastern  shore  be  extinguished  > 
Shall  that  social,  warm  hearted  and  generous  people 
be  compelled  to  seek  new  and  more  fertile  lands  in 
the  south  or  the  .west,  while  in  deep-felt  sadnc  ss  tiny 
cast  many  a  "longing,    lingering  look  behind"  upon 

he  receding  homes  of  their  childhood  ? 

I  trust  not.  I  confidently  hope,  that  the  spirit  of  im 
provement,  which  has  totally  changed  the  face  of  th> 
country  and  the  condition  of  the  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  state,  will  extead  to  them.  An  enlightened 
system  of  agriculture  is  all  that  is  wanting  Tht 
means  of  improvemi  nt  »re  at  hand  on  both  shores. 
Let  the  marl  beds,  which  abound  on  the  Chesapeake 
be  explored  and  spread  upon  the  fields;-  Let  tin 
plough  be  driven  deeper  into  their  surface  :— Let  Gyp 
sum  stimulate  the   sleeping    energies  of  a  soil  newl) 


turned  up  to  the  fertilizing  dews  and  atmospuere  of 
Heaven:  — Let  clover  and  other  improving  crops  re- 
store to  the  exhausted  earth  the  vegetable  matter  in- 
dispensable to  fertility  :- Let  the  rich  soil,  washed 
from  the  hills  into  the  low  grounds  and  branches,  be 
hauled  to  the  farm-yard  and  mixed  with  the  offal  of 
the  cattle  : — Let  the  sea-ware,  which  every  tide  drives 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  lime  so 
easily  procured  from  its  inexhaustible  banks  of  marine 
shells,  be  spread  upon  the  fallows  and  mixed  with  the 
soil.  But  above  all,  let  agricultural  societies  be  form- 
ed in  every  county  in  the  state.  These,  when  conduct- 
ed with  zeal,  are  most  powerful  agents  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  good  practices  1  have  enumerated,  and 
for  the  dissemination  of  information,  derived  from  ex- 
perience ;  for  the  overthow  of  errors  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  useful  truths  ;  for  the  excitement  and 
maintenance  of  a  generous  emulation  among  agricul. 
turists ;  for  inspiring  a  strong  desire  for  the  dis- 
tinction and  reward,  which  excellence  iu  their  art 
will  confer; — in  a  word,  for  adding  to  the  all  pervad- 
ing impulse  of  interest,  the  ennobling  stimulus  of  am- 
bition The  planter  and  the  farmer,  in  common  with 
all  other  human  beings,  acknowledge  the  dominion  of 
this  powerful  principle  :  but  the  circumstances  of 
their  lives  bring  it  but  seldom  into  operat.on  The 
lawyer,  the  p' ysician,  the  manufacturer  and  the  me- 
chanic, exercise  their  professions  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses;  their  respective  skill  becomes  the  subject 
of  comparison  in  the  city  or  neighborhood,  where  they 
uside;  and  they  immediately  feel  the  result  of  that 
comparison  in  the  increase  or  diminution  of  their  pro- 
fits as  well  as  reputation.  On  the  contrary,  the  agri- 
culturist has  rarely  a  witness  of  his  labours  to  excite 
his  pride,  or  amend  his  practice"  by  the  communication 
of  useful  knowledge.  This  is  the  great  and  predo- 
minant cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  improvement  in 
I  usbandiy  and  rural  Economy.  Agricultural  associ; 
.ions  are  ihe  most  obvious  as  well  as  most  effectual 
means  of  removing  this  cause.  They  bring  to  light 
|  he  merit  of  good  cultivators,  and,  while  they  reward 
the  deserving,  they  instruct  and  stimulate  the  ignor- 
ant  By  means  of  cattle  shows,  ploughing  matches, 
and  exhibitions  of  produce,  stock,  and  implements  of 
husbandry,  they  bring  together  those,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  agriculture,  for  purposes  connected  with  their 
pursuits.  Information  of  various  practices  is  commu- 
nicated from  one  to  another;  conflicting  opinions  ex- 
cite discussion,  inquiry  and  experiment;  the  know- 
ledge of  ench  becomes  common  to  all,  and  a  general 
desire  of  improvement  is  encouraged  and  diffused  — 
The  prudence,  which  deters  the  cultivator  from  adopt- 
ing new  practices,  which  may  result  in  embarrass- 
ment, no  longer  prevents  their  reception  when  the 
success  of  others  has  established  their  safety  and 
utility  This  success  is  made  known  at  such  meetings 
and  invites  imitation,  ^ew  and  more  profitable  modes 
of  culture  are  thus  introduced,  and  a  general  melio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  agriculturists  takes  place. 

If  these  reasons  be  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  every 
one  of  the  utility  of  Agricultural  Societies,  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  the  example  of  such  nations, 
as  have  encouraged  and  multiplied  them.  The  best 
and  most  intelligent  writers  upon  agriculture  in 
Prince,  Germany,  England  and  Scotland,  attribute 
the  rapid  improvement  of  those  countries  to  the  ef- 
forts and  influence  of  such  associations.  There  is 
now  scarcely  a  district  of  any  extent  or  importance  in 
Great  Britain,  which  has  not  its  agricultural  society. 
*uch  associations  first  diffused  a  spirit,  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  British  Board  of  agriculture  and 
internal  improvement  ;  and  that  in  return  has  caused 
the  formation  of  more  agricultural  societies,  than  ever 
before  existed  in  any  nation  in  any  age.  This  Board 
collects  in  a  focus  all  the  rays  of  knowledge,  emanat- 
ing from  these  numerous  bodies,  while  each  of  them 
in  return  receives  from  it  the  concentrated  intellig  nee 
of  all  the  others,  and  brings  it  within  the  reach  of 
•very  individual  in  the  kingdom,  desirous  of  acquir- 
ng  it.  Agriculture  in  that  commercial  &nd  manufae. 
itring  country  is  now  gaining  its  share  of  the  public 
Uention  and  regard,  which  have  hitherto  been  bes- 
Wed  exclusively  on  commerce  and  manufactures, 
nd  is  attaining  the   rank  and  dignity,  to   which  it  Is 
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intrinsically  entitled.  Sliall  it  be  held  in  less  estima- 
tion, audits  improvement  be  deemed  at  less  impoi- 
tance  in  Uii3  great  pgfictiltttral  country  (  Enterprise 
stems  to  be  the  presiding  genius  of  our  people.  His 
giant  foot-prints  arc  visible  in  every  part  ofourbrond 
territory.  Having,  with  a  magical  rapidity,  settled 
the  country  and  built  up  the  cities  of  the  Atluutic,  he 
has  transcended  the  Alleghany ;  ha  has  levelled  '.he 
forests  of  the  vast  extent  on  this  9idc  of  the  Miss>is, 
sippi;  he  has  planted  there  villages  and  populous 
towns  I  he  has  crossed  that  monarch  river  of  the  west 
and  now  cxplotes  the  interminable  regions  of  the  Mis 
souri.  Shall  lie  become  the  destroying  demon  or  the 
beneficent  deity  of  the  country,  he  has  uncovered  to 
the  sun  ?  Shall  he  scourge  the  fertile  soil,  till  steri- 
lity and  its  attendant  poverty  succeed,  or  shall  he,  by 
atud.icious  system  of  cultivation,  preserve  forever  its 
original  productiveness  I 

This  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  magnitude  to 
those  parts  of  this  vast  empire,  which  are  still  unex- 
hausted. But  a  question  of  still  nearer  interest  to 
Maryland  forces  itself  on  the  mind.  How  shall  fer- 
tility be  restored  to  its  worn  out  soil  and  depopula- 
tion be  prevented?  Some  of  the  means  depending 
upon  individual  exertions,  and  the  efforts  of  agricul- 
tural societies,  I  have  already  attempted  to  point  out  i 
but  much,  in  aid  of  thera,  m.iy  be  done  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  state. 

It  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  that  they  should  have  access  to  markets 
where  such  prices  may  be  obtained,  as  will  repay  past 
labour  and  encourage  reproduction.  In  reference  to 
this  object,  the  utility  of  good  roads,  bridges,  rail- 
ways, and  canals,  and  the  removal  of  obstructions  in 
rivers  and  creeks.'is  too  obvious  to  require  a  single 
remark  to  illustrate  it. 

Great  undertakings  of  this  sort,  where  several 
states  are  concemedand  where  rival  interests  may  ex- 
cite jealousies  and  present  obstacles,  seem  properly 
lo  belong  to  the  general  government.  Had  the  plan 
of  that  profound  and  eloquent  statesman,  who  presides 
over  the  war  department,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  for  internal  improvements  succeeded,  many  of 
those  now  present  might  have  lived  to  see  national 
Highways  and  national  Canals,  intersecting  our  great 
country  in  all  important  directions,  facilitating  com- 
munication between  all  its  parts,  and  forming  those 
bonds  of  connexion,  that  have  now,  since  the 
application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  naviga 
tion,  become  more  necessary  than  ever  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  union  However  desirable  to  this 
country  independence  of  foreign  nations  for  neces- 
saries, conveniencies,  or  even  luxuries  may  be,  all 
must  acknowledge,  that  a  mutual  dependence  between 
our  different  states  for  the  promotion  of  their  prospe- 
rity is,  the  strongest  tie  that  can  bind  them  together. 
The  course  of  commerce,  which  has  heretofore  made 
the  Atlantic  cities  the  market  of  the  productions  of 
the  West,  and  the  source  from  which  it  derived  sup- 
plies of  foreign  goods,  constituted  the  most  powerful 
ligament  between  them.  Should  steam  navigation  on 
the  Mississippi  ever  be  able  to  supply  the  vast  regions, 
from  which  it  gathers  its  waters,  wuh  the  piwlucts  of 
foreign  commerce,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be 
afforded  by  the  Atlantic  cities  across  the  mountains, 
and  should  New  Orleans  or  some  other  city,  on  tliat 
river,  become  the  great_  mart  of  their  agricultural 
produce,  this  ligament  is  burst  asunder,— and  a  pa 
triot  might  well  tremble  at  the  agitation  of  any  ques- 
tion,  involving  a  real  or  even  an  apparent  conflict  of 
interest  between  the  people  residing  on  the  different 
»ide9  of  the  Alleghany.  In  such  an  event,  that  great 
ridge,  instead  of  being  what  it  has  been  emphatically 
styled  the  "  hack  bone  of  the  United  Statei,  which  no 
human  strength  can  break,  no  aword  can  sever," 
might  become  the  barrier  between  two  hostile  em- 
pires. To  prevent  so  calamitous  a  result,  no  means 
are  so  well  adapted  as  the  establishment  of  roada  and 
canals  And  who,  in  this  inventive  age,  sliall  despmr 
of  steing  the  day  when  steam,  applied  to  carnages  up- 
on rail  ways,  shall  perform  prodigies  on  land,  that 
will  rival  those,  which  it  has  already  exhibited  on  the 
water 
Had  the  General  Government  adopted  the  proposed 


plan  of  Internal  Improvement,  the  offspring  of  a  wise 
forecast,  that  looked  lo  distant  political  as  well  as 
commercial  results,  no  state  in  the  Union  would  have 
derived  so  muchbintfit  from  it  as  Maryland,  The 
waters  of  the  Potowmac  approach  nearer  lo  streams,, 
that  intersect  the  Western  Country,  than  any  other 
river  of  the  United  States.  To  remove  the  obstacles 
lo  its  navigation  would  probably  have  been  the  first 
object  that  would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
General  Government.  One  of  the  next  would  proba- 
bly have  been  the  completion  of  the  best  communica- 
tion by  land,  between  the  West  and  our  great  Com- 
mercial Capital.  These  objects  effected,  Washington 
,md  Baltimore  would  have  become  the  great  marts  of 
Western  trade. 

W.e  might  moreover  have  expected  lo  see  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Eastern  Branch,  connected  by  a  canal 
with  the  waters  of  the  Patnpsco  and  the  Chesapeake, 
ioined  lo  the  Delaware.  The  greater  part  of  tbe  state 
might  then  have  had  a  choice  of  the  three  markets, 
flattimore,  Washington  and  Philadelphia.  How  great 
a  stimulus  this  would  have  been  lo  our  agriculture,  is 
more  easily  imagined  than  told 

The  General  Government,  however,  have  declined 
entering  into  this  career  of  Internal  Improvement,  and 
have  thereby  devolved  that  important  duty  upon  the 
several  states  in  their  separate  capacities. 

New  York,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  several  otlier  states,  have  engaged  in  it  with  a 
spirit,  highly  honourable  to  themselves,  'and  worthy 
the  imitation  of  all  the  others. 

Shall  Maryland  be  indifferent  to  these  noble  exam- 
ples? Shall  she  witness,  unmoved,  the  gigantick  ef- 
forts of  New  York,  now  cutting1  through  her  territo- 
ry a  canal  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  which  by  open- 
inga  vast  extent  of  fertile  country  to  a  market,  will 
invigorate  her  agriculture,  and,  by  the  junction  of 
the  Hudson  with  the  lakes,  draw  off  to  her  chief 
commercial  city  a  part  at  least  of  that  western  trade, 
which  proper  exertions  might  retain  to  ours?  Shall 
she  be  insensible  to  the  example  set  her,  still  nearer 
home,  by  her  neighbor  Virginia,  whose  Board  of  Pub- 
lic works  are  not  only  planning  canals,  and  romoving 
obstacles  to  navigation  from  her  rivers  and  creeks,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  adjacent  to  them,  but  are 
extending  their  views  farther,  and  inquiring  into  the 
practicability  of  a  water  communication  with  the  west  I 
Shall  she  too,  rob  us  of  a  portion  of  tbe  Western 
trade  ?  And  can  we  look  with  indifference  upon  tbe 
strenuous  exertions  of  our  jealous  rival,  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  accomplish  the  same  object  ?  In  a  competition 
for  the  western  trade,  nature  has  given  us  the  advan- 
tage, in  the  geographical  position  of  our  territory, 
and  if  we  lose  it,  it  will  be  entirely  owing  to  our  own 
listless  negligence.*  Will  it  be  said,  that  we  have 
contributed  large  sums  of  money  for  making  the  Po- 
towmac  navigable ;  that  we  have;  incorporated  several 
canal  and  road  companies,  that  we  have  devoted  the  bo- 
nu9,  which  might  have  been  demanded  for  a  renewalof 
the  Bankchartcr  to  the  completion  of  aturnpike  to  join 
the  great  national  western  road,  and  pledged  the  pro- 
ceeds of  two  annual  State  Lotteries,  as  a  fund  for 
making  internal  improvements,  for  the  promotion  of 
literature  and  science,  and  the  establishment  of  bene- 
volent institutions.  All  these  measures  certainly  me- 
rit approbation  ;  but  more  ought  to  be  done.  An  am- 
ple fund,  immediatelyproductive,  ought  to  be  created 
and  pledged  for  these  nil  important  purposes,  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  character,  dignity  and 
prosperity  of  the  state. 

May  we  not  be  allowed  to  hope,  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  General  Assembly,  many  of  whose  members  have 
honoured  our  meeting  this  evening  by  their  presence, 
will  be  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  inte- 
resting objects  ?  By  adopting  such  measures  as  will 
fIFeclually  attnin  them,  they  will  give  themselves  un 
uicontestible  title  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  an  en- 
'ightencd  people;  for  such  measures,  aided  by  the 
influence,  example  and  intelligence  of  such  societies 
throughout  the  state,  as  you,  gentlemen,  have  formed 

*  Vide  an  oble  pamphlet,  published  last  year  by  a 
ate- member  of  the  executive  council,  entitled  "  Be 
marks  on  the  intercourse  with  the  western  country." 


'.n  this,  its  ancient  capital,  will  revive  its  drooping 
agriculture  :  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  permanent 
prosperity,  by  restoring  fertility  to  the  districts  now 
>vorn  out  by  a  destructive  system  of  cultivation:  will 
check  those  ever-flowing  currents  of  emigration  to  the 
south  and  west,  which  are  constantly  thinning  the  po- 
pulation of  many  parts  of  ihe  state  ;  will  thereby  in- 
crease our  numbers,  ;md  of  course  our  relative  politi- 
cal Weight  in  the  great  national  family;  and  what  is  of 
ut  least  equal  consequence,  wilt  elevate  the  character 
of  our  state,  will  add  dignity  to  its  name,  and  chal- 
lenge the  respect  and  applause  of  the  Union.  Should 
such  a  course  of  measures  be  heartily  adopted  and 
vigorously  pursued,  a  new  era  will  open  upon  Mary. 
land;  she  will  take  a  high  stand  among  her  sister 
states,  her  citizens  will  feel  a  conscious  rtcidc  in  her  cha- 
racter, and  ihe  lofty  patriotic  state  feeling,  which  will 
ensue,  will  carry  her,  through  a  long  course  of  liber- 
ty and  honour,  to  the  farthest  goal  of  wealtfi,  prospe- 
rity and  happiness. 


Fon  int  AUEmcAN  fakmeh. 
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ON  MANURING  FOR  WHEAT. 

Sir, 

The  following  account  of  a  manuring  for 
wheat  upon  fallows,  \  have  thought  worth  giv- 
ing to  the  society,  being  persuaded  that  the 
facts,  accompanied  with  a  detail  of  all  circum- 
stances likely  to  influence  results,  a  more  va- 
luable kind  of  information,  than  the  most  inge- 
nious commentaries. 

In  the  sunfmer  of  1817,  I  fallowed  eight 
acres  of  poor,  high  land,  known  in  this  part  of 
the  country  by  the  denomination  of  Barrens, 
and  unaided  by  manure,  I  think  would  not  have 
produceil  more  than  eight  bushels  to  the  acre, 
with  the  most  favorable  seasons.  Having  but 
the  small  quantity  of  manure  that  was  made 
upon  the  farm,  and  an  adjoining  plantation,  be- 
tween the  time  of  carting  out  the  contents  of 
the  farm  yard  in  the  spring,  and  the  season  of 
wheat  sowing;  (it  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that 
it  was  chiefly  of  the  strongest  kinds,  the  grea- 
ter part  of  it  being  made  from  the  stables.)  I  de- 
termined it  was  safest  to  err,  rather  upon  the 
side  of  giving  it  too  much,  than  too  little  exten- 
sion j  I  therefore  checked  olF  Ihe  land  with  a 
plough  2S£  yards  by  17^,  putting  a  load  into  the 
centre  of  each  square,  which  gives  precisely  12 
loads  to  the  acre;  the  manure  was  carted  out 
just  in  time  to  plough  it  in  before  seediug — the 
cart  used  carried  between  25  and  SO  bushels  on- 
ly at  a  load,  the  manure  was  better  rotted  than 
it  usually  is  at  this  age,  from  being  placed  in  a 
stercorary,  which  kept  it  moist  with  the  muck- 
water  that  settled  at  its  bottom — the  seeding 
was  commenced  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  ii-  ' 
nished  the  7  th— put  in  with  harrows  on  the  se- 
cond ploughing. 

Seedej  one  bushel  to  the  acre— and  the  pro- 
duce was  twenty  bus/iris  to  the  acre— the  wheat 
was  of  the  kind  known  with  us  under  the  name 
of  the  Yellow  Bearded. 

J.  II.  OOCKE. 

P.  MINOIt,  Esq. 

Sec'y  of  the  JlgrPl,  Society  of  Albemarle. 
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FROM    Tllli   AGltlCUXTUltAL    MUSEUM. 


F've  -Minutes  Ittjleclion  on  Sheep. 

This  valitnlilc  nninwl  lias  been  much  neglect 
"cd,  anil  little  understood  in  our  part  of  die 
country,  Virginia  ami  Maryland,  where!  have 
only  known  it.  The  introduction  of  (.lie  Meii- 
nns  will,  it  i9  to  he  hoped,  do  good  by,  ntleast. 
awakening  the  attention  of  the  community  t« 
the*  bettor  care  of  one  of  the  host  storks  we  po«- 
aefs-  I  do  not  mean  here  to  spe.ik  of  the  rela- 
tive fineness  of  wool,  but  to  drop  a  frw  hints  » 
to  the  loarinc  of  flint  estimable  material.  Tni» 
oan  only  ho  done  by  the  due  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  on  which  it  i3  propagated— the  back  of  the 
sheep. 

I  nave  been  myself,  for  years,  in  common 
with  my  neiphbnuiBTUuHt*  of  manifold  omis- 
sions and  neglects  on  this  score.    Having  noil . 
in  some  measure,  corrected  the  procedure  on 
my  own  farm,  I  owe  it  to  them  to  give  in  my 
experience.    In  these  states,  with  but  few  ex 
ceptions,  sheep  have  been  considered  as  a  stock 
able  (o  shift  for  itself,  to  do  wiihout  care,  and 
without  food,   except  what  it  picks  from  the 
fields,  ns  well  in  winter  as  in  summer;  hene 
every  year,  poverty  and  disease  aiising  from 
povert*  ;  every  year  a  loss  of  lambs,  ami  a  mi 
serable  pittance  of  dry  wool  half  fallen  oft',  conse- 
quent on  poverty  unn   disease;  and  every  four 
or  five  years,  infection  and  death  by  wholesale. 

The  following  are  tlie  only  three  simple  rules 
necessary  to  be  observed,  to  give  and  to  pre 
serve  fine  sheep  and  good  wool. 

Nurse  your  iambs  when  they  first  come  into 
the  world.  ,* 

Support  your  sheep  in  good  heart  at  all  sea- 
sons while  they  live. 

And  do  not  sull'er  them  to  live  longer  than 
they  can  feed  with  industry  and  vigor. 

The  breeders  should  be  put  together,  so  thnt 
the  lambs  may  begin  to  drop  about  the  10th  of 
February ;  by  this  time  the  whiter  is  broken,  and 
every  day  looks  to  milder  weather.  EarK 
Jambs  are  of  advantage,  and  with  care,  at  this 
season,  even  ninety-five  in  an  hundred  may  be 
saved.  Where  more  than  five  per  cent,  is  lost 
in  lambs,  there  is  neglect.  With  the  double 
lambs,  there  may  be  readily  raised,  every  year 
more  lambs  than  there  are  ewes— To  secure  this 
«urc,  let  it  be  remembered,  that "  the  eye  of  the 
master  'is  the  uiostsuie."  At  this  interesting 
period  he  should  see  his  Hock,  at  leant  once  ■■ 
day— and  the  man  who  attends  his  sheep,  and 
who  must  be  trusty  and  handy,  should  visit  them 
at  Bhort  intervals,  throughout  the  day,  and  par. 
ticulurly  early  and  lute,  during  the  time  of 
yeaning.  Let  there  be  prepared  a  small  lot  or 
paddock,  near  the  common  pen,  and  shelters. 
In  the  paddock,  lei  there  be  a  shed  or  cover 
of  some  kind  to  keep  off"  rain  and  snow,  under 
which  fix  a  parcel  of  little  pens  5  or  6  feet  squaie 
and  three  feet  high,  no  matter  how  rough,  and  in 
number  proportioned  to  your  stock.  Ten  for 
one  hundred  ewes  will  be  enough,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confining  a  ewe  and  lamb  occasionally. 

A  ewe  goes  twenty-one  weeks,  two  or  three 
days  more  or  less.  By  having  noted  whon  the 
/•ains  were  put  into  the  flock,  it  may  be  known 
lyhen  to  expect  the  first  lambs.    Let  the  ewes 


their  bags  spring,  anil  indicate  tho  approach  of 
n  birth,  within  tivo  or  three  days,  (to  permit 
which  to  bo  easily  observed,  as  well  a9  for 
cleanliness,  their  tails  should  be  all  short)  let 
them  ho  put  into  the  yeaning  paddock — To  se- 
parate the  ewes  about  to  yean,  and  to  keep  them 
separate  from  the  flock  for  a  few  days  after 
yeaning,  is  best  at  all  times;  in  cold  weather, 
absolutely  requisite.    ■ 

The  sheep  is  n  foolish  timid  creature  ;  any 
one  of  them  is  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
following  the  (lock.  If  the  ewes  at  this  season 
■ire  all  left  in  the  common  pasture,  when  the 
fleck  moves,  a  ewe  that  may  have  just  dropped 
a  lamb,  and  particularly  a  first  lamb,  is  veey  apt 
to  run  after  them,  and  leave  her  young  to  freeze 
or  to  starve.  Again,  ill  the  midst  of  a  Hock,  it 
often  happens  that  a  ewe,  during  the  first  day  or 
two,  by  the  crowding  of  others,  and  the  tre- 
titirnt  change  of  position,  gets  confuted  and 
doubtful  as  to  her  own  lamli — and  presently 
mistakes  and  disowns  it.  It  is  smpiising  to  see. 
what  degree  of  cold. a  young  lamb  will  bear, 
and  how  thrifty  it  becomes,  if  passed  safely 
through  the  first  forty-eight  hours*;  during  which 
time,  ant^  most  particularly  for  the  fust  twelve 
hours,  they  are  liable  if  exposed  to  wet  and 
cold,  and  if  not  licked  nnd  caressed  by  the  ew> , 
to  be  frozen  or  starved  to  death.  .It  is  in  this 
way,  that  nine  tenths  of  the  lambs  lust  do  die 

In  the  yeaning  paddock,  each  ewe  need  not 
remain  more  than  seven  or  eight  days  altei 
yenning,  and  consequently  no  moie  than  seven 
or  eight  days  altogether,  if  carefully  obsetveif 
and  put  in  at  the  right  timo.  Thus  it  will  noi 
be  crowded,  and  tho.-e  that  are  there  can  the 
more  readily  receive  the  requisite  care  from  the 
attendant.  In  opon  weather  no  care  is  necessa- 
ry to  the  ewes  in  this  paddock,  but  to  give  them 
access  to  tho  shed,  and  to  feed  them  as  the 
thick.  If  falling  weather,  or  snow  on  the 
ground,  the  ewes  on  the  eve  of  yeaning,  should 
lie  put  each  in  one  of  the  peii9  under  the  shed, 
on  a  little  dry  straw,  and  there  kept  with  the 
lamb  till  it  is  two  or  three  days  old.  If  a  ewe 
should  nut  be  fund  of  her  lamb,  or  not  own  it, 
.is  it  is  called,  confinement  with  it  in  one  of 
those  pens  ford  few  days,  will  put  all  to  rights 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  bags 
of  the  ewes — and  if  found  to  swell  and  harden. 
.is  they  will  sometimes  do,  from  a  great  flow  of 
milk,  a  little  before  or  after  tho  lamb  comes, 
they  should  be  carefully  drawn,  ouce  or  twice  a 
day,  and  brought  to  by  a  soft  hand.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  tor  waut  of  notice  to  this  simple 
fact,  the  lamb  starves  aud  dies  in  sight  of  plenty, 
without  being  able  to  touch  a  single  drop. 

Instances  of  this  have  come  within  my  own 
knowledge.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
tails  of  the  lambs  clean  at  the  vent  for  u  few 
days  after  birth,  as  they  are  apt  about  that  time 
togetcotkcd  there,  from  the  glutinous  nature 
of  the  first  excrements*— I  would  recommend 
that  the  tails  of  all  the  lambs,  of  both  sexes,  be 
cut  oft'  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  root- 
in  all  for  cleanliness— •and  as  to  the  ewes  there 
are  additional  reasons,  one  of  which  has  been 
tirfore  given.  This  operation  may  be  performed 
ut  eight  days  old,  if  mild  weather,  or  as  soon 
as  die  trust  is  over  j  at  tho  same  time  the  mark 


tion,  unless  in  very  cold  or  very  hot  weather, 
it  is  safe  at  any  time,  in  skilful  hands,  from  the 
age  of  eight  days  to  throe  month?,  and  the 
sooner  the  more  safe— The  lambs  should  be 
weaned  at  from  four  to  five  months  old,  at  that 
ago  they  can  shift  for  themselves;  and  time 
should  he  give.n  to  the  ewes  to  recruit,  before 
they  aie  put  to  piopagate.  As  the  season  other- 
wise suits  well,  I  make  my  lambs  set  up  for  In- 
dependence on  the  4th  July,  in  remembrance  of 
our  great  ualionnl  weaning — My  overseer,  who 
is  an  old  soldier  of  those  days,  says  it  brings 
good  luck.  I  do  not  suffer  my  ewe  lambs  to  go 
to  the  rani  until  tuey  are  in  their  second  year. 
[To  be  continued.)       | 
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Head  in  Congress,  January 'id,  H'Zii,  and  referred  to  the 


CO.MMITTSE  OS   CUHSl/.IU'E. 

To  the  Congress  of  t/ir  United  States  : 

The  remonstrance ot  the  Virginia  Igriciiltural  St?- 
ciety  of  Fredericksburg,  against  the  attempts,  now 
Wiikl'ig    by  our  Domestic    Manufacture-is   and   their 

ntncls,   to  increase  the  duties  upon  Foreign  gouds, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  respectfully  represents: 

That  it  is  Ihe  indisputable  right  of  every  free  peo- 
ple to  petition  ami  remonstrate,  either  individually,  or 
collective ly,  not  only  against  grievances  actually  in- 
flicted, but  against  such  also,  as  are  either  seriously 
ihn  atened  or  meditated. 

That  hostitit),  resulting  from  true  republican  prin- 
ciples, to  pavlial  taxation,  exclusive  privileges,  and 
monopolies,  cieated  by  law,  was  the  primary  cnusu  of 
ni  rtfiorioui  and  even  memorublu  revolution. 

That,  although  most  of  us  are  only  the  descendants 
of  those  patriots  ivh,o  achieved  tbat  revolution  by  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  their  treasure  and  their  blood  ; 
vet,  ttut  wt  inherit  enough  of  their  spint  to  feel  equal 
.version  to  similar  oppressions;  at  the  same  time, 
ilmt  we  confidently  trust,  neither  tie,  nor  our  sons 
jfter  us,  will  ever  be  found  backward  or  reluctant  in 
ufiemig  up  at  the  shrine  of  national  good  nnd  national 

appiness  any  sacrifices,  however  great,  which  their 
promotion  aod  preservation  may  obviously  and  neces- 
sarily require.  Bui  wc  hare  been  taught  to  believe, 
that  a  p.rental  government— a  government  founded 
upon  the  immutable  and  sacred  principles  of  truth, 
justice,  and  liberty ,-  if  she  required  sacrifices  at  all, 
iron)  those  whom  she  is  so  solemnly  bound  to  protect, 
would  make  them  such  as  should  operate  equally 
upon  every  member  of  the  community, 

That  we  view  with  yeut  concern,  both  nationally 
and  individually,  certain  late  attempts  on  the  part  of 
various  descriptions  ot*  domestic  manufacturers,  to  in- 
duce your  honorable  body  to  increase  the  doties  upon 
imports;  already  so  high,  as  to  amount,  upon  many 
articles,  nearly  to  a  prohibition.  The  incivasi d  cost 
upon  some  of  these,  may  truly  be  designated  a  tax 
upon  knowledge,  it  not  a  bounty  to  ignorance  i  bucu, 
for  exurple,  oa  the  duty  upon  books  in  foreign  Ian- 
guages,  and  upon  philosophical,  mathematical,  surgi- 
cal, and  chemical  instruments. 

That,  although"  these  attempts  are  sustained  under 
the  plausible  pretext  of  "promoting  National  Indus- 
try, they  are  calculated,  (we  will  not  say  in  dssitpi, 
butcertainly  in  effect  )  to  produce  a  tux  highly  inipo- 
litic  in  its  nature,  pan 'alio  its  operation,  and  oppres- 
sive in  its  effects  i  a  tax,  in  fact,  to  be  levied  princi- 
pally on  the  great  body  of  Agriculturists,  who  consti- 
tute a  large  majority  of  the  whole  American  people, 
*nd  who  are  the  chief  consumers  of  all  foreign  imports. 

That  such  a  Ux  would  be  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  soundest  and  most  important  principles  of  politi- 
cal economyt  amongst  which,  we  detm  the  following 
to  be  incontrove.-tibly  true:— that,  as  the  interests  of 
dealers  and  consumers  necessarily  cnnfl.ct  with  enrh 
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Utter,  who  form  the  majority  of  every  nation  as  con- 
stantly  endeavor  to  en&rjre  competition!  by  wind 
enlargement  alone,  extravagant  prices  and  csnrbttai. 
profits  arc  prevented.  It  is  the  duly  of  every  wi  e  and 
fust  government  to  secure  the  consumers  arattwl  both 
exorbitant  profits  and  extravagant  prices,  by  leaving 
competition  as  free  and  open  U  P°s3lblce-  .  „  ,  M 
That  in  this  way  alone,  can  the  benefits  of  go  id  go- 
vernment  be  equalized  among  the  various  orders  am! 
classes  of  society,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
which  depend,  not  upon  immunities,  privileges,  am 
monopolies,  granted  lo  one  class  or  order  at  the  M_ 
pence  of  another  i  but  upon  the  unfettered  exercise  of 
tal-nt,  skill,  and  m  lustry,  directed  and  employed  in 
whatever  manner,  and  upon  whatsoever  objects  lit  pur- 
suit  each  individual  may  select  fur  himself;  provided, 
always,  that  such  object  be  not  incompatible  with  the 
public  Rood :  for  so  lo  use  your  van  rights as  not  to 
Wire  3*  righf  »f  others,  i,  not  less  the  dictate  ol 
oommon  sense  and  common  honesty,  than  it  is  a  car- 
dinal  maxim  of  all  legitimate  government.  . 

That  National  Industry  is  best  promoted  by  leaving 
every  member  of  .ocirty  free,  to  apply  his  ^™* 
bis  knowledge  according  to  lmowncho,ce,  exempt 
from  all  renSa-BiU,'  but  such  as  (he  public  good  re- 
quires;  and burthencd  with  so'tax  bu  such  us  shah 
be  both  impartwl,  and  ft*  wiferaW  as  the  exigencies  ol 
the-  slate  will  permit. 

That,  according  to  the  natural  progress  of  society 
in  every  country  favorably  situated  for  airicuUurc, 
the  class  of  Manufacturers  it  the  last  to  spring  up  ; 
but  that  it  will  necessarily  do  so,  as  soon  as  either  the 
natural  or  artificial  wants  of  the  people  create  a  d»- 
mane*  for  their  labors. 

That  any  legislative  interference,  to  force  either 
this  or  any  othtr  class  into  existcner  by  the  strong 
arm  of  power,  exercised  in  levying  taxes  to  support 
the  forced  class,  ■  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  interests 
af  the  other  members  of  the  community,  is  not  onlj 
bod  policy,  but  oppression  ;  because  tuxes  of  any  kind 
trobe  rightfully  levied,  should  be  equal;  and  should 
bo  imposed,  not  for  the  emolument  of  any  one  portion 
of  society  at  the  expence  of  the  rest,  but  for  the  sup- 
port of  government  alone. 

That  either  to  exclude  Foreign  Manufactures,  or  to 
tax  them  very  heavily,  under  a  notion  of  improving 
thbse  of  domestic  fabric,  lessens  the  profits  of  agricul- 
ture •  diminishes  the  public  ft  venue,  either  by  uug 
Hunting  the  number  of  smugglers,  or  by  enabling  tin 
domestic  manufacturer  to  pocket  that  sum  wu.ch 
otherwise  would  go  into  the  Public  1  reasury  under 
the  form  of  an  import  duty ;  ant!  at  ihe  same  tun- 
secuns  to  aim  the  power  of  practising  upon  the  com 
munity  the  double  imposition  of  deteriorating  his 
tmods,  and  selling  them  at  a  higher  price  i  b~caus< 
that  competition  which  constitutes  the  only  secunti 
for  -skill,  industry,  and  moderate  prices,  is  either  en 
tirclv  removed,  pr  so  limited  as  not  to  be  felt. 

"  That  all  free  trade,  of  whatever  de>cnption,  roust 
be  a  mutual  benefit  to  the  parties  engaged  in  it,"  not- 
withstanding, the  profits  arising  therefrom  may  be 
somewhat 'unequally  divided:  became,  by  free  trade 
alone  can  supply  and  demand  (the  Wo  circumstance* 
upon'  wliich  trade  of  every  kind  depends)  be  kept 
nearly  eciunl  to  each  other. 

"  That,  instead  of  struggling  against  the  dictates  ol 
reason  and  nature,  and  madly  attempting  to  produ  ,• 
every  tiling  at  home,  countries  should  study  to  direi 
their •labors  to  those  depirtmcnls  of  industry  for  wh  e  i 
their  situation  and  circumstances  arc  best  adapted." 
"That  the  use  of  capital  should  be  left,  as  much  a. 
possible,  to  tho  care  of  those  to  whom  it  belongs,  be- 
cause they  will  be  most  likely  to  discover  in  what  line 
it  cm  be  employed  to  the  greatest  advantage  " 

And  that  the  best  reciilaled  and  luppiest  communi 
ties  are  those  wherein  nil  the  various  trades,  pnifes 
sions,  and  callings,  enji.y  equal  rights,  »nd  contribute 
squally  to  the  necessary  support  of  their  common  go- 
vernment; but  that  if  any  one  should  be  thought  to 
hare  superior  claims  to  the  fostering  caro  of  th.-  Na 
tional  Legislature,  it  should  be  "  the  tillers  of  th. 
earth,  the  fountain  head  of  all  wealth,  of  all  power, 
and  of  all  prosperity." 

The  sagacious  and  patriotic  Franklin  has  said,  and 
wa  believe  he  oevor  uttered  a  bettev  or  wiser  remark, 
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'  that  most  of  the  statutes  or  acts,  edicts,  arrets,  and 
placards,  of  parliaments,  princes,  and  stales,  for  re- 
gulatmg,  direcling,  or  restraining  trade,  have,_  we 
think,  been  either  political  blunders,  or  jobs  obtained 
by  artful  men,  for  private  advantage,  under  pretence 
of  public  good." 

Your  petitioners  have  thus  freely,  but  respectfully, 
endeavored  to  represent  to  your  Honorable  Body,  theu 
■views  of  a  policv  which  voli  are  so  importunately 
u.-g-d  to  adopt ;  but  upon  wliich  wc  should  have  said 
nothing,-  having  due  confidence  both  in  your  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  protect  the  great  landed  ^interests 
of  our  country,  had  we  not  been  apprphenstve,  that 
Silence  might  possibly  be  construed  into  consent,  null 
who  are  attached  to' those  interests  hud  forborne  to 
speak,  when  so  clamorously  and  powerfully  assailed 
To  guard  against  the  possibility  of  misapprehension, 
we  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  we  are  incapable  ol 
feeling  any  thing  like  enmity  towards  either  manatuc- 
utrers,  or  any  other  useful' description  of  our  fellow 
citizens  j  but  heartily  wish  them  all  the  success  to 
which  their  skill  and  industry  mny  entitle  them,  in 
whatsoever  way  applied  i  provided  alwa)S,  that  such 
application  be  nut  made  at  osr  risk:  and  continued  al 
our  cost  We  will  gu  farther,  an  '  pledge  ourselves  to 
prefer  whatever  Ihey  may  manufacture,  at  any  time 
that  they  will  nuke  the  pace  and  the.  awdity  the  same 
With  the  quality  and  price  of  simitar  articles  of  for- 
eign fibric.  To  give  more  for  any  article  simply  be- 
cause  it  is  made  at  home,  may  suit  the  feelings  of 
political  enthusiasm,  but  it  can  never  promote  the  in 
terests  either  of  individuals  or  of  nations  To  buy  as 
cheap  as  you  can,  no  matter  where,  und  to  bell  as 
dear,  is  the  maxim  which  should  regulate  the  com- 
merce of  bolh  i  for,  if  competition  be  left  free,  neither 
can  be  exorbitant  in  their  demands,  p'e  ask  no  tax 
upon  manufacturers  for  our  benefit  i  neither  do  \ce  de- 
sire any  thing  of  Government  to  enable  us  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  as  profitably  as  we  could  wish,  but  to  leave 
us  free,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  them,  to  carry  our  pro- 
ducts to  the  best  market  we  can  find  and  to  purchase 
what  we  want  in  return,  on  the  best  terms  that  we 
can,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  We  will  ever  support 
the  government  of  our  choice  in  all  just  and  rightful 
undertakings,  both  with  our  fortunes  and  our  lives  ; 
but  we  will  never  voluntarily  contribute  to  maintain 
either  manufacturers,  or  any  other  class  of  citizens  by 
the  payment  of  tint  qual  and  partial  taxes  ;  by  award- 
ing to  them  exclusive  privileges)  or  by  sustaining 
them  in  the  eiijoyroentof  oppressive  monopolies,  which 
arc  ultimately  to  grind  both  us  and  our  children  after 
us,  "  into  dust  and  ashes." 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Signed,  by  ordi  r  of  the  meeting, 

JAMBS  M.  GA.HNKTT,  President. 
Wm.F.  Giut,  Secretary. 

"  ^t  a  Meting  of  the  V  aoixn  AonicovrunAt  Socik. 
tt,  «f  Fredericksburg,   convened  at  the  Farmtr's  Ho- 
tel, in  tlie  tovm  of  Fredericksburg ,  on  the  1S)th  De- 
cember, 1319,  by  atjiecial  cull  of  the  President;  — 
"  A  llemonstrance,  addressed  to  the  Congress  of  the 
ihiiti  d  States  against  the  proposed  imposition  of  ud 
.litional  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods 
wares,  and  merchandizi ,  was  submitted  and  read,  and, 
ificr  consideration,  it  was 

"  Resolved,  Th  >t  the  said  Bcmonstrance  be  adopted 
as  exBRMinsrtbe  sentiments  of  this  Society 

"  Heiolved,  That  the  said  Hemonstrance  be  signed 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and 
transmitted  to  the  (tonorciblc  Piiihp  P.  Binauun, 
with  a  request  that  he  will  cause  the  same  to  be  laid 
before  Congress.','— Extract  from  the  tn mutes. 

Wm  F;  Gair,  Secretary, 

PninxaicKBBono,  January  J,  1820. 
Sin :  In  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Fredericksburg,  I  herewith  transmit  you  u 
copy  of  a  llemonstrance,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
thnt  Sooiety,  with*  request  that  you  will  lay  the  same 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
With  much  respect,  Your  ob't  serv't. 

W.  F.  CrtXT. 
To  M#  lion.  Pnmr  P.  BinBntrn, 

House  of  Representative t,  Washington  Citg, 


From  the  London  Monthly  Magazine,  October,  1819. 

•VINEGAH  FROM  WOOD. 
This  new  and  useful  article  of  commerce  we  wish" 
to  point  out  to  our  readers,  as  not  yet  sufficiently 
knowu,  and  but  lately  brought  to  great  perfection. 
It  is  made  in  the  large  way  at  an  establishment  at  Bats 
tersia,  belonging  to  Dr.  Dollman,  139,  Sloane-street ; 
Chelsea,  of  one  uniform  strength  of  fifty  degrees  by 
the  new  excise  autometer.  It  is  made  under  the  in- 
spection of  excise-officers,  pays  a  regular  duty  agree- 
able to  its  strength,  by  a  late  net  of  parliament  upon 
vinegar,  and  is  sent  out  to  purchasers  with  excise 
permits,  expressing  the  strength  and  that  the  duty 
has  been  paid  t  this  gives  to  purchasers  every  requi- 
site security.  The  quality  of  this  acid'  has  been  ex-, 
amined  by  many  eminent  chemists,  for  individual  in- 
fnnnation  ;  und  by  Dr.  Hume,  of  Long  Acre,  for  the. 
Government  Victualling  Office  ;  and  by  Dr.  Chambers, 
of  Dover-street,  for  the  East  India  Company ;  and  it 
is  pronounced  to  be  pure  acetous  acid,  perfectly  free 
from  sulphuric  and  all  othor  mineral  acids,  and'  fiom 
mucilaginous,  earthy  and  metallic  impurities.  It  is 
therefore, when  diluted  perfectly  wholesome  with  food, 
and  may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  vineg.ir  with 
perfect  propriety  and  safety  To  merchants,  chemists, 
vinegar  dealers,  dyers,  calico-priuters,  picklers  of 
fish,  &c  this  concentrated  article  will  save  considera- 
ble expense  in  freight  and  carriage,  as  it  occupies  six; 
or  seven  times  less  bulk  than  common  or  distilled 
vinegar  ;  nnd  by  applying  directly  to  the  maker,  it 
will  be  sent  to  them  at  any  place,  and  -regunrly  Slip- 
plied,  at  a  very  moderate  price  ;  and  also  to  large 
traders  and  consumers  of  this  article,  the  great  pro- 
fit now  made  by  its  intermediate  dealers  will  be  saved. 
The  acid  of  the  above  strength  admits  of  being  di- 
luted with  seven  waters,  or  mixed,  one  part  of  :cid 
with  seven  parts  of  water,  which  will  reduce  it  to 
the  strength  of  common  distilled  rinegar  :  it  is  theu 
well  qualified  for  pickling  vegetables  and  fish  I  the 
latter,  particularly,  is  found  to  be  preserved  longer 
with  this  vinegar,  mid  td  eat  firmer  and  better,  than 
with  any  other.  This  acid  is  bright  and  colourless  us 
water  t  but  it  readily  t.ikes  any  colour  or  flavour,  and 
when  coloured  and  flavoured,  to  give  it  a  fruit  'uste. 
At  the  establishment,  it  makes  an  excelh  nt  vinegar 
for  table  use,  when  diluted  with  five  or  six  waters, 
and  then  its  colour  is  like  white  wine  :  it  has  not  the 
malt  flavour,  but  it  is  superior  to  it  in  taste,  with  this 
additional  quality,  that  it  will  keep  for  any  length  of 
time,  in  any  climate,  without  losing  its  strength,  or 
becoming  ropy  and  thick,  or  morthery,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally termed.  At  sea  it  is  partirularly  useful  for  the 
scurvy  i  and  for  ull  medical  purposes,  it  answers  lilt 
uses  of  the  best  distilled  vmetrar.  and  mates  the  an- 
mania  aceiida  in  grent  perfection.  Also  forsurgical 
purposes,  where  often  a  more  concentrated  vinegar  is 
required  than  is  found  in  the  shops,  it  is  eminently 
useful. 


rilOM    THE    TI.OUGII  DOT, 

Sin, 

Tho  following  extract 'from  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  conducted  by  Professor  Si  I- 
liman,  may  he  useful  to  the  Canal  Commission* 
its,  as  well  as  to  the  others  employed  on  our 
jreat  canals. 

"  ON  A  METHOD  OF  AUGMENTING  TUE  FORCE 
01  CUNPOWDklR. 

Extract  of  a  Utter  tn  the  Editor,  from.  col.  G, 
Gilfbs. 

<«  I  employed  la9t  year  a  man  in  blowing 
rock9,  and  ha\injr  seen  an  account  nf  a  method 
if  substituting  a  portion  of  quick  lime  for  a  part 
•f  the  gunpowder  usually  employed,  I  was  in- 
duced tn  make  a  number  of  experiments  upon  ; 
1  now  send  you  thfiesults. 

"  Sunswick  Farms,  Oct.  19, 1817.  I  certify 
that,  having  been  employed  by  Col.  Giblis  ia 
b|astinjr  rocks  on  his  farm,  I,  by  his  orders^ 
mado  eso  of  a  composition  of  one  part  of  t}ui<& 
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lime  and  two  parts  of  gunpowder,  and  uniform- 
ly found  the  sairte  charge  answer  equally  as  well 
with  the  like  quantity  of  gunpowder.  I  made 
upwards  of  fifty  blasts  in  this  manner,  as  well 
as  several  hundred  in  the  usual  way,  and  can 
therefore  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment I  found,  however  when  the  powder  lime 
was  mixed  the  day  before,  that  the  effect  was 
diminished.  It  should  always  be  used  the  same 
tlay  it  is  mixed.  T.  POMEROY. 

«  This  preparation  was  generally  made  in  the 
morningi  put  in  a  bottle  and  well  corked,  to 
prevent0  the  access  of  the  external  air." 

The  rationale  of  the  process  Col.  Gibbs  sup- 
noses  to  be  owing  to  the  desiccation  of  the  gun- 
powder by  the  lime.  The  attraction  of  moisture 
by  sunpowder  is  stated  by  Rees,  to  bo  upwards 
of  1 6  per  ct.  "I  presume,  therefore,  says  Col. 
Gibbs, «  that  the  lime,  which  in  its  caustic  state 
has  a  ereat  affinity  to  water,  attracts  a  portion 
of  it  from  the  powder,  and  leaves  it  in  a  state 
of  dryness  best  fitted  for  inflammation.  But  if 
the  lime  were  to  remain  too  long  mixed  with 
the  gunpowder,  it  would  probably  attach  the 
water  of  crystallization  of  the  nitre,  and  ac- 
cording to  Count  Rumford's  idea,  destroy  a 
ereat  part  of  its  power."  "  It  is  well  known 
that  after  a  few  discharges  a  cannon  becomes 
heated,  and  the  range  is  much  greater  as  well  as 
the  recoil.  The  charge  of  powder  is  therefore 
reduced  about  one  quarter,  to  produce  the  origi- 
nal effects."  Col.  Gibbs  then  states  his  opinion, 
that  the  increased  effect  of  the  powder  is  caused 
by  its  desiccation  by  the  heat  of  the  cannon.  I 
have  lately  seen  in  a  newspaper  a  method  of  in- 
creasing the  force  of  gunpowder  by  adding  to  it 
a  portion  of  dry  sawdust.  This  operation  pro- 
bably must  be  accounted  for  on  Col.  Gibb's  prin- 
ciples. Perhaps  other  substances  which  would 
absorb  moisture  from  gunpowder  would  have  a 
good  effect,  w* 


From  a  new  publication,  entitled  the  Annual  Thi- 
losophical  .Magazine,  Number  1- Printed  in  New 
vork  by  J.  Sevmour,  we  extract  the  following  queries- 

The  Book-Dinder,  as  if  to  disgust  and  prejudice  the 
publick  against  the  work  in  the  outset,  has  deranged 
the  pages  as  much  as  possible,  and  inserted  a  mo_de- 
rate  portion  of  the  work  twice.— Edit.  Jlmer.  Far. 

QUERIES. 

t. Clouds  are  sometimes  seen  moving  in  one 

direction,  while  others,  either  above  or  below 
them,  are  proceeding  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Required  the  reason  ?  _ 

II, — What  is  the  cause  and  consistence  of  the 
Wis  fatuus,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Will-with  a-wisp,  or  Jack-with-a-lantern  ? 

Ill, Has  the  wind  any  effect  in  retarding  or 

accelerating  the  velocity  of  sound  ?  And  if  so, 
whatisit? 

IV.— What  is  the  most  probable  cause  of  that 
phenomenon  in  nature,  called  a  water  spout? 

V.— It  is  found  by  experience,  that  gypsum, 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  loses  its  fertilizing  proper- 
ties on  Long-Island,  and  the  sea-coast.  Query, 
the  reason?  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  affirmed 
by  some,  that  if  the  farmer,  on,  or  near  the  sea 
ebast,  would  apply  four  or  five  times  the  usual 
quantity,  it  would  then  prove  beneficial,  ^au 
this  be  true? 
VI.— By  Mr.  R.  Tagart,  New-York.— R© 


quired  the  reason  why  storms  are  generally 
prevalent  about  the  times  of  the  equinoxes. 

VII.— What  reason  can  be  given  why  the 
sun's  rays  should  always  prevent  a  fire  from 
blazing  up  into  a  flame,  and  sometimes  quite 
extinguish  it,  especially  when  passing  through 
a  glass  window  ? 

VIII.— Why  do  aromatic  flowers  emit  a 
greater  scent  in  .warm  weather,  when  wet  with 
a  shower  of  rain  than  when  they  are  dry  ? 

IX.— Required,  the  most  convincing  proof  nl 
the  soul's  immortality  ? 

X Had  the  heathen  world  any  glimmering 

of  light  of  a  Redeemer,  as  was  given  to  Abra- 
ham and  hi.s  offspring  ?  . 

XI.— As  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
was  entirely  the  pattern,  or  mirror  of  humility, 
and  the  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  how  then  are  we 
to  reconcile  his  own  words  with  this,  when  he 
says,  *•  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace 
on  earth;  I  come  not  to  send  peace  but  a 
sword  f"    Matthew,  10th  chapter,  34th  verse. 

XII.— In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Genesis,  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  bow  in  the  cloud,  which  we 
understand  to  be  the  rain-bow,  then  appointed 
by  God  us  a  token  of  his  covenant,  that  the 
world  should  not  again  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
deluge.  Shall  we  thence  infer  that  there  was 
no  rain-bow  before  die  Hood  ? 

Occasional  Extracts, 

PROM    CORRESPONDENTS. 
TO    TOE    EDlTOll   Ot    THE    AilEHICAJT   IA1U1IB. 

Mr  Skinner, 

I  send  to  you  16  Turnips,  two  each  of  eight 
varieties,  not  on  account  of  their  size,  but  to 
show  a  perfect  character  of  each  variety,  for  I 
have  of  them  raoro  than  twice  as  large.  How 
they  obtained  the  size  they  have  is  truly  won- 
dcrful,  for  in  the  article  of  rain  we  stand  thus  : 

27th  of  August,  a  clever  rain,  25th  of  Sept. 

a  slight  shower,  29th  a  good  rain,  17th.  of  Nov. 
a  slight  rain.  .        - 

1  have  long  desired  to  obtain  a  few  seed  of 
the  true  Rhubarb  (Rheum  Palmatum.*) 

Could  you  not  obtain  from  Spain,  the  Rope 
Grass  (Meleca  Rutuns,) called  by  the  Spaniards 
8psrta(StipxTenccissim:e),  growsou  sand  hills 


■  The  Rheum  Palmatum  or  true  rhubarb,  is  a  native 
of  Thibet  mountains  in  Tartar?,  and  was  introduced  in 
England  about  60  years  since— where  the  chief  obsta. 
cle,  in  obtaining  rhubarb,  of  a  quality  equal  to  that 
imported,  is  saidto  consist  in  the  difficulty  of  curing 
the  root— but  this  difficulty  was  in  Id  10  nearly  over- 
come, and  no  doubt  will  be  entirely  surmounted  by 
furlher  experiment. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  time  above  mentioned,  200,000 
pounds  sterling,  was  annually  paid  for  imported  rhu- 
barb i  but  a  great  part  of  tins  must-certainly  have 
been  exported.  ,  , 

The  plant  arrives  at  its  most  perfect  state  in  6  or  7 
years,  when  every  5  pounds  of  green  root  will  give 
one  pound  of  rhubarb.  ,„».,.  , 

Uhubarb  plants  are  net  out  at  5  or  6  feet  distance  and 
some  roots  have  been  known  in  England  to  weigh  TO 
pounds.  ,  ,         . 

In  1798,  Mr.  Jones  of  Fish-street-hill,  London,  ob- 
tained the  premium  of  30  guineas,  for  having  raised 
and  planted  out  S00O  plants  of  true  rhubarb  —If  any 
subscriber  wishes,  we  will  give  further  account  of  its 
culture,  &e,"r£rfiror. 


— it  would  he  valuable  on  the  sands  of  both  our 
shores,  and  in  the  Garolinas  and  Georgia, 
—What  can  you  tell  us  ahout  fish  ponds,  as  to 
the  method  of  constructing  the  Dam  and  g:ites, 
to  hold  and  draw  off  the  water  ? — 1  have  fur 
many  years,  paid  strict  attention  to  my  wood 
Innds,  and  now  pride  myself  upon  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  young  trees,  for  much  of  which  I  feel 
myself  indebted  to  the  Crows.— My  Yellow 
and  White  Pines,  which  at  some  period,  will 
furnish  masts  and  spars  for  our  navy,  have  been 
ilanted  by  my  own  hands  and  are  very  flourish- 
ing 5  but  in  tho  nut  kinds,  I  have  been  unfortu- 
nate. In  order  to  give  appearance  to  this 
estate,  I  straighten  the  crooked  and  irregular 
clearings,  and  if  I  have  to  clear  some  fresh  land, 
I  have  to  throw  out  some  which  is  cleared, — Til 
1817, 1  planted  5  pecks  of  Shell-bark  Hickory  ; 
mice  and  squirrels  did  not  leave  me  more  than 
I  in  80— this  last  spring,  made  a  2nd  trial ;  I 
planted  S  pecks  of  chesnut*  carefully  rolled  in 
tar,  and  separated  by  plaster ;  about  700  are 
growing.  Squirrels  again.  I  have  now  -three 
bushels  uf  Chesnuts,  barreled  up  with  alternate 
layers  of  dry  sand.  These  shall  be  planted  in 
February  and  March,  in  boxes  6  inches  deep, 
settled  in  the  ground, — in  the  spring  of  1821  (as 
I  am  at  present  only  in  my  62d  year)  I  will 
transplant  with  the  dibble  as  we  plant  cabbages. 

I  have  cut  the  enclosed!  from  an  old  news- 
paper. Can  you  not  rouse  the  Baltimoreans  to 
follow  the  example  of  New-York,  Philadelphia 
and  Charleston  (S.  C.)  ?  Your  climate  gives  a 
decided  advantage.  But  why  not  a  great  Bo- 
tanic Garden  at  Washington,  one  acre  for  cacli 
state  ? 

My  Cork  tree,  5  yean  from  the  acorn,  is'more 
than  8  feet  high  ;  an  English  live  oak,  and  a  pes. 
tachico  nut  tree,  flourish  equal  to  any  tree  of 
the  forests.  I  conclude  by  assuring  you,  that  I 
am  greatly  pleased  with  your  paper,  which  I 
hope  may  prove  as  profitable  to  you,  as  it  is 
useful  to  our  country. 

Respectfully,  your 

Ob't.  servant, 

F. 


t  TOR  THE   TELEGRAPUE. 
Mr.  Dublin, 

Permit  me  to  express  through  the  medium  o£ 
your  ubci'ul  paper,  the  infinite  satisfaction  which  has 
been  produced  by  die  repeated  hints,  recently  publish- 
ed :  tending  to  delineate  the  many  advantages  which 
would  be  derived  from  a  UoUnic  Institution,  and  al- 
though I  know  that  our  impressions  on  such  occasions 
are  generally  accompanied  with  vain  imaginations — 
yei  in  this  case,  was  a  proper  Botanist  to  come  forward, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  bis  >kill,  accompanied  with  pub- 
lic or  private  support,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  in 
time,  the  contemplated  garden  would  be  so  far  perfect- 
ed, that  the  patronizers  would  realize  what  would 
surpass  even  the  must  sanguine  expectation.— I  there- 
fore wish,  for  the  innocent  amusement  of  the  preicnf, 
and  instruction  of  tlie  future  generations  -that  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  taught  Botany  would  tender  the 
public  bis' services— for  I  preceive  the  subject  m  be- 
coming  unceasingly  the  topic  of  the  day,  particularly 
nmongst  those,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  scien* 
tific  improvement.' 
I  am  sir. 

Your  roost  obedient  servant, 

P.' 
March  30, 1«05. 
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I".  h.  I  enclose  you  a  receipt  lur  Cyder  rt  nic 
—  I  haw  drank  of  it  8  years  old,  which  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  Tokay  50  years  old. 

RECEIPT  FOR  AMERICAN  TOK.AY. 

A  barrel  of  good  new  Cider  from  the  press.. 
Let  it  ferment,  carefully  brushing  off  the  froth 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  bung  hole.  When  tin* 
fermentation  ceases,  draw  it  orl'and  add  as  much 
honey  as  will  give  it  strength  enough  to  bear  an 
egg ;  return  it  to  tho  barrel  which  should  he  first 
washed  clean.— It  will  now  undergo  a  second 
fermentation,  which  nius'  be  treated  as  the  first, 
and  when  that  ceases,  add  half  a  gill  of  Frond 
or  peach  brandy,  for  every  gallon,  Bung  it 
tigh'  and  so  let  it  remain  until  the  March  lol 
lowing,  when  in  a  calm,  clear  and  dry  day,  it 
should  be  bottled-  F. 


Mr.  Skinner,— The  necessity  to  husband- 
men of  .a  knowledge  of  what  may  be  called 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  is  every  day  becoming 
more  evident ;  independent  of  the  advantage  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  soils 
he  has  to  cultivate,  it  enables  the  fanner  to  as 
certain  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  residing 
in  what  he  grows.  He  is  thus,  without  the  pru- 
cess  of  actual  feeding,  capable  of  determining 
what  is  the  best  food  for  his  stock,  and  he  is  at 
once  constituted  judge  of  what  grains,  grasses, 
roots.  &c.  is  most  to  his  advantage  to  cultivate, 
without  running  the  risk  of  disappointment, 
which  he  cannot  avoid,  if  he  bn  governed  by 
most  opinions  promulgated  on  agriculture,  the 
authors  of  which  are  too  often  influenced  by 
prejudices  contracted  in  various  ways,  which 
blind  them  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  what 
they  oppose  or  advocate.  But  I  am  not  insen- 
sible of  the  advantages  derived  from  works  on 
agriculture,  and  1  would  not  be  understood,  that 
Agricultural  Chemistry  should  supercede  at- 
tendon  to  what  has  been  and  will  bo  written  on 
husbandry,  but  that  it  should  answer  as  a  test  of 
the  correctness  of  the  practice  wished  to  be  in- 
culcated by  authors.  The  interests  of  agricul- 
ture have  been  much  advanced  by  many  who 
have  written,  and  by  none  more  than  by  the 
worthy  and  philanthropick  sage  of  Belmont 
Judge  Peters  is  incapable  of  writing  any  thing 
on  farming,  which  will  not  benefit  the  agricul 
tural  community,  and  we  have  very  much  to  re- 
gret, that  the  medium  through  which  his  com 
munications  reach  us,  should  deem  it  bust  to 
keep  us  so  long  ignorant  of.them,  and  other  va- 
luable papers.  In  this  respect  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Albemarle  Va.  has  given  a  laudable 
example,  by  the  use  they  have  determined  to 
make  of  your  valuable  paper. 

Agriculturists  possess  too  little  enterprise 
and  disinterestedness—  they  are  willing  that  a 
few  individuals  should  beat  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  all  improvements  in  the  science.  They 
thereby  justly  incur  the  imputation  of  dullness 
or  parsimony  ;  while^those  whose -ieal  and  be- 
nevolence induce  them  to  experiment,  and  pub- 
lish the  results,  are  too  seldom  awarded  the  de- 
ference of  an  attentive  perusai. 

In  a  former  communication,  I  offered  my 
brethren  of  the  pluugh  some  remurks  on  the  va- 
lue  of  the  Ruta  liaga,  which  has  claimed  much 


of  the  i  attention,  us  in  article  both  for  domes- 
tick  use  and  for  market.  I  shall  continue  my 
efforts  in  this  way,  however  feeble  they  may  bi . 
1  hope  they  may  induce  others  more  capable  to 
investigate  for  themselves,  by  whioh  they  can 
confirm  or  refute  my  observations,  as  they  are 
correct  or  fallacious 

I  have  acquired  a  little  smattering  of  chemis- 
try, and  have  analiscd  the  cobs  of  corn,  and 
the  small  yellow  pumpkin ;  the  results  are,  that 
corn  cobs  contain  one-twentieth  their  weight  ul 
nutritive  matter,  and  pumpkin?  one-twenty- 
fifth  their  weight  of  matter  nutritive  to  animals 
It  my  analysis  be  accurate,  it  will  then  appear 
that  farmers,,  generally,  are  in  the  habit  of 
•broking  away  an  article,  (cobs)  preferable,  as 
food  for  stock,  to  common  turnips,  and  nearly 
rqual  to  Swedish  turnips 

IC7*  1  should  he  gratified  if  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents would  inform  me,  the  cost  of  oys 


i.i  the  ground  ;  h"  is  (hen  to  lay  the  block  under 
•hi'  pole,  near  where  the  tines  are ;  this  will 
■•aise  its  top  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ;  and  he  is 
thee  to  lay  hold  of  the  rope  and  pull  with  all  his 
'brce.  Those  who  know  what  the  effect  of  the 
lever  is,  will-be  sensible  no  root  can  keep  ifS 
olace  against -this  ;  it  will  tear  up  thr-  most 
firm,  and  in  some  kinds  will  draw  out  fibres  of 
never)  feet  in  length. 


ter-shells  per  bushel— the  difference  in  bulk 
before  and-after  burning — the  quantity  of  fuel 
necessary,  and  the  most  economical  method  of 
burning  them,  as  well  as  the  best  mode  of  ap 
plying  the  lime  to  land,    A  SUBSCRIBER. 

The  very  useful  hints  »nd  information,  which  have 
been  given  by  a  "  Subscriber,"  and  the  benevolent 
spirit  which  manifestly  prompts  him,  give  bim  a 
claim  upon  those  of  our  readers,  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  answer  whatever  be  asks  j  and  wc  trust  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  reciprocate  his  good,  offices.  It 
is  by  tliis  mutual  interchange  of  opinions,  and  free 
communication  of  what  experience  has  taught  us,  that 
the  common  stock  of  human  knowledge  accumulates 
—that  our  errors  are  rectified,  our  sufferings  amelio- 
rated, and  our  social  comforts  are  promoted,— Edit. 


How  to  make  Spruce  Wine. 
For  this,  which  is  only  a  superiour  sort  of 

white  spruce  beer,  proceed  as  follows  :  to  every 
gallon  of  water  take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  ho- 
ney, and  half  a  pound  of  fine  starch.  The 
xtarch,  however,  previously  to  its  being  blend- 
ed with  the  honey,  liquor,  or  syrrup,  must  be 

educed  to  a  tr.insporent  jelly,  by  boiling  it 
with  a  part  of  the  water  purposely  preserved  ; 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  essence  of  spruce  may 
bo  used  to  five  gallons  of  water — and  the  same 
method  may  he  pursued  in  working,  fining,  and 
bottling,  as  directed  above  for  the  white  spruce 
beer. 

Spruce  is  n  wholesome  and  pleasant  drink  to 
those  who  are  used  to  it,  and  persons  soon  be- 
come habituated  ;  it  contains  a  vast  quantity  of 
fixed  air,  which  is  extremely  bracing,  and 
the  use  of  this  liquor  is,  particularly  to  be  re- 
commended to  such  as  are  troubled  with  scor- 
butic humours,  or  have  the  gravel.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  summer  months. 


Virginia,  December  12r7». 
Gabriel  Plat  in  his  discovery  of  hidden  trea- 
sures, mentions  an  implement  called  from  its 
use  an  Eradicator,  on  my  recommendation  a 
friend  has  used  it,  and  informs  me  that  it  an- 
swers well ;  it  must  save  a  great  deal  of  labour 
in  grubbing  up  roots,  besides  doing  tho  work 

1 


much  more  effectually.— On  the  other  side, 
send  you  tho  description  of  it,  for  publication. 

THE  ERADICATOR, 
Is  a  very  large  and  strong  three  pronged  fork, 
which  as  a  lever,  by  the  assistance  of  a  block, 
is  able  to  tear  up  any  thing.    The  bigness  of  it 
is  so  much  more  than  a  dung  fork,  which  it  most 
resembles,  that  it  seems  improper  to  call  it  by 
such  a  name ;  wherefore,  I  have  given  it  another. 
It  is  to  be  thus  constructed  ;  the  handle  must  be 
a  long  thick  beam,  its  length  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet,  and  its  thickness,  such  as  will  keep  it  firm 
against  a  great  deal  of  ibrce,  the  tines  or  prongs . 
should  be  twenty  inches  long,  notched  at  the 
sides,   and  a  little  leaning  upwards:  and  they 
must  be  joined  to  a  strong  shoulder  of  iron,  with 
proper  lastcnings  for  the  end  of  the  pole,  this 
being  carefully  fastened  on,  the  person  who 
works  it  must  fasten  a  rope  six  or  eight  feci 
long  to  the  other  end,  and  take  with  him  a  thick 
block  of  wood,  and  a  heavy  wooden  beetlo  oi 
maul.     When  he  comes  to  the  first  shrub,  or 
root,  he  must  force  in  the  three  prongs,  slantii.j; 
into  the  ground,  so  that  they  go  under  the  ion, 
and  the  top  of  the  pole  be  somewhat  higher  (hn 
his  head;   then  with  good  utmkes  of  the  berth 
lie  must  drive  it  well  in,  till  the  tines  are  quite 
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BALTIMORE,    mlDAT,  JANUARY   14,    1820. 

Doctor  Muac'9  memoir,  on  the  modus  operandi 
of  Plaster  of  Paris,  read  before  the  Agricultural 
Society  at  Annapolis,  and  ordered  tohe  printed 
in  the  American  Farmer,  will  be  presented,  if 
possible  in  our  next  number. 

The  5  th  number  on  Hedging,  from  friend 
Kirk  of  Delaware,  ought  to  have  appeared  in 
this  paper,  but  it  was  found  impiacticable  to 
get  the  engraving  done  in  time;  speaking  of 
engraving,  we  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers 
fur  the  one  exhibited  jd  our  last.— If  we  hud 
been  aware  of  the  clumsy  style  in  which  it  was 
executed,  it  would  not  nave  been  suffered  to 
disfigure  our  columns. — It  is  but  matter  of  jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Throop,  the  young  gentleman  who 
usually  engraves  for  (he  Farmer,  to  say,  that 
•t  was  not  done  by  him — it  was  furnished  by  the 
Pateutec. 


Present  Prices  of  Country  Produce  in  this  Market. 

Actual  sales— '22  hogsheads  Calvert  and  <V,  Arun- 
del Todacco,  sold  tho  present  week  for  g8  to  13— 
Ecus,  perdoz.25  toilets — Ciikkxns,  perdoz.  S3  30 
-  IIvtter,  37  1-3  ctsv  Tenners,  "5  cts.  to  gl  '25— 
(tLEsr.,  50  to  7.5  cts.— Yeal,  per  quarter  gi  75  to  gl 
S—l)o  per  lb.  6  to  8  cts.— Ontoss,  per  bushel  gl 
25  to  gl  50  Putatoes,  per  do.  75  cts.— Tcsinirs,  do. 
oOcts—  0X10X8,  N.E  per  1CU  bunches,  g7— l'own  per 

cwt  g7 Live  C*ttle,  g6to  g6  50— Uijr,  per  ton 

glU— Straw,  do.  g  U— Country  Oats,  50  cts.— 
t-'ioon,  from  the  wugons,  g5  25  Wuiskly,  from  do. 
•  1  cts. 

The  navigation  being  closed,   and  all  grain  vessel: 

eluded  by  the  ice.  wc  con  givt  no  information  to  the 

.•  rmer  on  this  head,-  The  partial  retail  for  imme 

idle  consumption  in  town,  of  the  stock  on  hand  pre 

>ious  to  tin-  setting  in  of  the  ice,  would  be  no  guid< 

tor  the  Husbandman. 
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Cofieo,  first  quality,    - 
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Qotton,  - 

Tavist,  No.  5, 
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New  Orleans, 
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Easier,  ... 

ground     ... 
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do.  N.  England 
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American, 
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brown,        ... 
loaf,  ... 

lump,  .... 

Salt.SLUbes,    .... 

Liverpool,  ground,  • 
Shot,  all  sites,    -  -       - 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,   - 

do.      middlings, 
Rappahannock, 
Kentucky, 
small  twist,  manufactured, 
pound  do.         ... 
T3$AS,  Bohea,         ... 
Souchong,       .       .       - 
Hyson  Skin  • 

■Joung  UyBon, 
Imperial,      ... 
TvOOL,  Merino,  clean, 

un  cashed,    * 
uos-ed,  clean, 

unwashed, 
tcnunsB  coaTiiry,  clean, 

unwashe 
sahustr't,.    J 
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AMERICAN  -FAUMftll. 

Further  Extracts  from  a  Compendious 
Dictionary  of  (he  Veterinary  drt 
[Continued  from  No.  31,  p.  245.] 

Casting.  A  term  used  for  throwing  down 
a  bursa  nr  bullock.  The  mode  of  castings  horse 
lias  been  ininutelv  descrihed  rod  illustrated  hy 
*  plate  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  author's 
T\enii-e.rm  Veterinary  Medicine,  where  til  the 
ormrip.-il  opera'iuns  of  farriery  are  likewise  de- 
scribed ;  hot  the  method  commonly  practised 
'"or  tin  owing  a  bullock  is  somewhat  different. 

Take  a  Inns  rope,  double  it,  atfd  tie  a  knot 
ibouf  a  yard  from  the  end,  so  as  to  leave  a  how 
of  sufficient  size  to  go  round  the  bullock's  neck, 
which  being  put  on,  the  two  ends  are  to  be 
ironght  between  the  fore-legs-  and  round  tlie 
hind  pasterns,  then  back  again  and  through  the 
Sowi  By  standing 'in  front  of  the  animal,  and 
drawing  up  the  ropes  quickly,  so  that  his  hind- 
legs  may  he  brought  up  towards  his  chest,  he  is 
uasdy  thrown  down ;  while  in  this  situation,  the 
ropes  are  to  be  secured,  and  then  any  operation 
may  he  safely  performed. 

Cataplasm,  or  I'oultioe.  This  application, 
when  designed  to  promote  suppuration  in  a  swel- 
ling, or  remove  inflammation  occasioned  by  a 
blow]  is  host  made  by  mixing  together  three 
parts  of  fine  bran  and  one  part  of  linseed  meal ; 
pouring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water 
upon  the  mixture)  to -bring  it  to  the  consistence 
of  a  thin  paste;  ao  1  confining  it  to  the  part  in 
such  a  way,  that  noswelliog  shall  be  caused  by 
the  bandages,  A  poultice  should  always  be  re- 
in-wed once  in  twelve  hours;  for  when  it  ap- 
proaches towards  dryness,  it  tends  rather  to 
aggravate  than  remove  the  disease,  for  which  it 
has  been  employed*  In  the  accidents  which 
usually  occur  to  horses,  there  is  generally  diffi 
cully  found  in  securing  poultices,  without  mak- 
ing so  murh  pressure  hy  the  bandages  employed 
avto  cause  swelling,  and  rather  defeat  than  pro- 
mote (ho  intention  for  which  they  are  u>.ed  :  on 
nil  such  occasions,  it  is  letter  to  trust  to  a  fre- 
quent application  of  warm  water,  or  any  thing 
m  the  form  of  fomentation  ;  such  as  a  decoction 
.f  herbs,  oi  thiugs  commonly  employed  for  the 
purpose.  One  tiling  should  always  be  observed 
jo  the  i  pplication  of  poultices ;  that  is,  the  mc- 
hod  hy  which  they  are  lastened  ;  perhaps  their 
is  nothing  hetter  for  the  purpose  in  diseases  ol 
}he  lower  parts  of  the  linibs,  where  they  are 
n'osl  commonly  required,  than  a  worsted  stock 
nig,  kept  up  by  list  or  flannel  bandage,  &c. 

Cataiiact  An  incurable  disease  of  the 
horse's  eyes,  consisting  of  an  opacity,  either 
jtil  or  partial,  of  apart  which  is  naturally 
transparent.  I  call  this  disease  incurable  ;  be- 
rause  though  we  can,  as  is  often  done  in  the  hu- 
man subject,  remove  it  by  an  operation,  such  an 
mperfection  of  sight  would  remain  as  to  render 
{he  horse  more  dangerous  to  ride  than  if  he  were 
juite  blind.  Some  reasons,  however,  may  b? 
adduced  for  occasionally  attempting  the  reran 
val  of  cataract;  but  1  fear  that  any  attempt  ol 
i.ie  kind  weald  generally  prove  fruitless. 

I  cannot,  however,  disims.-i  this  articje  with- 
out observing,  that  the  partial  cataract  some 
times  met  with,  in  which  there  are  only  ooe  oi 
oure  small  opaque  spots  in  the  pupil,  so  situateU 
da  not  to  prevent  materially  the  admission  u 
light  to  the  retina,  \t  not  of  so'  much  consequence 
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w  it  is  often  Siippoid  to  oe.     A*  toe  eve  is  so 

nportant  an  organ  in  the  hnr3e,  so  liable  to  in* 
inry,  and  wtvn  diseased  renders  him  so  useless, 
we  may  sav  dangerous,  to  the  rideivthe  subject 
will  be  more  amply  treated  of  in  another  part 
CATAHnn,  This  is  more  familiarly  known 
hy  the  term  cold,  and  is  a  disease  which  hap. 
nons  more  frequently  perhaps  than  any  of  her. 
It  is  generally  caused  by  exposing  a  horse  to  a 
current  of  air,  or  to  a  cold  wind  or  rain  ;  ami  is 
more  likely  to  be  produced  if  the  animal  Iws 
been  previously  heated  oy  exercise,  or  accus- 
tomed toaw3rm  stable  anil  warm  clothing.  The 
most  common  symptoms  arc  cough,  dullness  of 
the  eyes,  which  are  sometimes  inflamed  and' 
wateryi  and  want  of  appetite  cither  for  food  or 
water.  In  more  severe  ctses  the  throat  be- 
comes sore,  so  as  to  render  swallowing  difficult ; 
and  sometimes  the  glands  under  the  jaws,  as 
welt  as  those  under  the  ears,  are  swollen. 
These  symptoms  are  commonly  succeeded  by  a 
discharge  of  matter  from  the  Dfatpls,  which  is. 
generally  beneficial.  In  slight  cases  there  is 
scarcely  any  alteration  in  thepol.se  or  appetite; 
hut  sometimes  there  is  n  considerable  degree  of 
fever.  In  the  first  Tolume  of  my  Farriery  I 
have  recommended  early  bleeding,  and  obsen-. 
<'d,  that  if  it  is  delayed  until  a  discharge  from, 
the  nostrils  has  taken  place  it  seldom  proves 
beneficial.  I  have  here  however  to  remark,  tint 
subsequent  experience  has  proved  to  me,  that 
whenever  the  disease  is  severe,  the  cough  very 
troublesome,  ami  especially  if  the  pulse  is  un- 
usually quick,  bleeding  will  afford  much  relief, 
hoaefer  coosiderablo  the  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  may  be;  mid  that  when  bleeding  is  em- 
ployed at  an  early  period  of  the  compl.iint,  it 
should  not  be  done  -paringly,  unless  there  be 
>uch  a  degree  of  weakness  as  to  render  it  evi- 
dently iiunioper.  which  is  yery  seldom  the  case: 
lur  by  taking  off  lour  or  five  quarts  of  blood  at 
once  we  save  much  trouble,  and  render  the  dis- 
ease n.ild  and  of  short  duration.  Should  tho 
symptoms  not  abate  in  two  or  three  days,  the 
operation  is  to  be  repeated..  If  the  bowels  arc- 
open,  the  only  medicine  necessary,  is  the  fever 
powder  or  ball  twice  a  day,  composed  of 

Nitre,  one  ounce. 

Emetic  tartar,  one  dram. and  a  half,  or  tws 

drains. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  that  whenever  there  is 

any  degree  of  soreness  of  the  throat,  much  harm 

may  be  done  by  endeavouring  to  give  either  a 

ball  or  drench,  particularly  the  latter.     In  such 

i  uses  the  medicine  slluuld  be  put  into  the  horse's- 

mnsh  ;  but  if  it  appears  to  prevent  him  from 

eating  it,  let  the  medicine  he  omitted.    (See  - 

Haiiify.)    If  the  borso  is  costiTe,  or  even  it  the 

dung  is  at  all  hard,  give  a  laxative.    The  head 

-houtd  be  steamed  with  hot  oran  mashes,  and 

kept  warm  by  means  of  a  howl ;  the  legs  also 

.•mould  be  kept  warm  by  rubbing  and  flanuel  bau- 

The  horse  must  be  treated  rather  care- 

tulTy  after  the  disease  appears  to  have  been  hi  a 

reat  measure  removed,  or  it  may  return,  and  a. 

Chiunie  cough  will  probably  be  the  consequence' 

i  such  indiscretion.     Catarrh  i» .sometimes  epi- 

ernic,  that  is,  uppears  to  .attack  borses  in  every 

.idrt of  the  country  withuut  nny  known  cause: 

mis  will  be  treated  of  under  the  iiead  Infiitnza. 
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ran  the  ajiiuucax  taujier. 


OX  HEDGING.. ..>*o. 

BY  CALEB  KtllK,  OF  DELAWARE. 
[continued/ram  JVo.  26,  page  2u4.] 

Having  preferred  plashing  to  any  other  mode 
tliHt  I  had  seen  made  use  of  in  training  a  hedge, 
I  hejran  the  process  when  the  stalks  were  about 
an  inch  in  diameter  near  the  rout,  and  from  thai 
to  an  inch  and  a  half;  if  well  attended   to  in 
their  previous  growth,  they  will  attain  that  siir 
in  six  or  seven  years  after  they  are  plantci,  but 
if  ueglected  they  may  require  double  that  pe- 
riod.    It  may  be  observed  that  no  advantage  fe 
pained  by  plashing  before  a  good  root  is  formed, 
for  that  is  the  future  support  and  basis  of  the  su- 
perstructure by  having  a  good  strong  root,  the 
cutting  and  wounding  the  top  or  body  of  the  stalk 
will  soon  recover  any  injury  received  in  the  ne- 
cessary work  of  plasbiig,  which  is  done  by  cut- 
ting the  body  of  each  stalk  with  a  hedge  knife 
or  pruning  hook,  bending  the  stalk  with  one 
hand  in  the  direction  it  is  to  be  laid,  at  same 
time  by  a  stroke  with  the  knife  with  the  other, 
about  four  inches  from  the  surface  of  thegrouod. 
if  one  struke  should  not  prove  sufficient  a  se- 
cond  or  third  may  be  applied,  being  careful  to 
leave  as  much  of  the  wood  uncut  as  to  afl'ord 
the  sap  to  flow  into  the  top,  and  yet  to  bend 
easy  into  an  inclined  positiou  of  about  forty-five 
degrees  elevation,  from  the  base  or  bank   on 
which  it  stands,  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  uncut 
wood  is  sufficient  to  supply  sap  to  the  plashing, 
which  must  bend  easy,  otherwise  it  would  in- 
cline to  rise  out  of  the  proper  degree  uf  incli- 
nation.   Much  depends  on  this  circumstance  in 
forming  a  good  and  uniformhedge— the  plashing 
-should  not  press  one  upon  another  so  much  as  to 
prevent  a  free  and  unobstructed  circulation  of 
air  and  the  sun's  rays  also,  as  the  health  and  vi- 
gour of  the  plashing  is  much  promoted  thereby. 
If  there  should  be  more  wood  in  the  hed»e  by 
planting  too  close  or  from  any  other  cause,  it 
must  be  cutaway,  leaving  no  more,  than  what 
is  really  necessary  to  form   the  basis  of  a  <*ood 
anil  lasting  live  fence,  {see  the  drawing  beluw.) 
Oue  of  my  errors  was  suffering  tun  much  brush- 
wood to  ue  crowded  into  my  first  laid  hedges, 
bum  living  and  dead — brush-wood,  such  as  was 
cutaway,  in  some  places  where  too  thick  and 
filled  in  where  too  thin;  in  order  to  maksapre- 
sent  fence  1  was  induced  to  sutler  it  done  in  this 
Wujr  hum   the   recummendation   of  my  hedger, 
wliu  »as  fiou.  the   west  of  England,  and  tiau 
been  in  mat  practice  for  the  immediate  making 
u  fence  of  suth  materials  as  he  had  to  do  with, 
1  reunify  gave  /lis  judgment  the   preference,  he 
having  had  experience  in  toe  business. 

liut  i„y   uiiaervatiuns  io  two  or  three  years 
more,  convinced  me  of  the  impropriety  of  intro- 


ducing dead  wood  to  fill  every  vacancy,  as  we 
as  cruwdins  too  much  of  that  which  was  living, 
I  had  much  of  it  to  remove  in  phces  where  a 
want  of  health  ilemons'rnted  the  present  evil. 
After  this  was  done  the  remaining  part  became 
more  healthy,  but  remains  thin  and  never  will 
overcome  (he  injury— there  seems  to  be  no  in- 
clination to  put  out  shoots  from  the  old  wood  in 
those  vacancies— :which  would  have,  put  forth 
shoots  when  newly  laid,  if  no  obstruction  had 
been  present. 

I  find  it  is  best  to  trim  oft'  the  branches,  espe- 
cially the  large  ones,  though  not  very  close  to 
tiie  body  of  the  stalk — it  shoots  young  sprouts 
more  abundantly  from  the  plashing,  which  rise 
in  an  upright  form,  as  well  as  thuse  from  the 
'tumps  shooting  up  through  the  plashing,  inter- 
locks the  whole  together,  holding  the  plashing 
in  their  place  as  cross  bars,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
latticework.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  plashin" 
is  too  crowded,  the  shoots  rising  from  the  stump 
■vilfeyade  the  thicket,  and  push  oat  in  a  lateral 
direction^  endeavouring  to  gain  the  benefit  of 
sun  and  air,  aud  rise  on  the  outside  where  they 
are  injurious  instead  of  beneficial ;  by  secluding 
the  plashing  from  the  benefit  of  sun  and  air,  the 
sap  no  longer  inclines  to  the  plashing,  but  flows 
freely  into  the  suckers  on  the  outside. 

1  have  bi;en  more  particular  on  this  point) 
having  seen  errors  in  others,  as  well  as  my  own, 
on  that  head. 


Previous  to  laying  a  hedge,  a  quantity  of 
stakes  are  to  be  provided  about  four  feet  and  a 
half  long,  if  it  stands  on  a  bank,  or  a  little 
longer  it  the  ground  is  not  elevated,  and  split 
as  small  as  they  will  hear  to  drive  about  one  foot 
in  the  ground  ;  they  are  to  be  driven  through 
the  plashing  occasionally,  as  the  work  progresses 
in  a  straight  line  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three 
feet  distant  from  each  other,  as  the  figure  A  ; 
those  stakes  are  driven  through  the  plashing,  so 
as  to  keep  the  part  laid  directly  over  the  stumps 
for  reasons  before  given,  (the  shoots  rising  im- 
mediately through  the  plash,)  those  stakes  are 
bound  in  their  place  by  wattle9  or  poles,  pre- 
pared of  alder  or  willow,  or  any  thing  that  will 
not  in  future  make  useful  timber,  as  their  use 
is  only  temporary,  until  the  hedge  becomes  set 
by  growth. 


trimming  the  superfluous  branches  off  the  body 
becomes  more  dense  and  impenetrable. 

About  five  years  past,  I  adopted  the  summer 
trimming  aoout  the  middle  of  6th  month,  (June) 
ami  found  it  much  easier  to  accomplish  while 
the  shoot  was  iti  a  tender  state,  and  have  regu- 
larly done  the  trimming  in  that  and  the  fallow- 
ing month  ever  since,  finding  the  labour  much 
asier  performed,  and  no  bad  effect  on  the 
hedges,  though  named  by  some  to  the  contrary, 
apprehending  bad  consequences  to  arise  from 
cutting  at  that  season. 

The  present  season  having  been  excessively 
dry  and  warm,  yet  I  have  not  discovered  the 
least  injury— they  liavu  held  their  foliage  as 
well  as  usual. 

My  conclusion  has  been  that  br  cutting  when 
the  sap  is  in  full  flow,  and  taking  away  the  small 
shoots  that  were  carrying  off  a  considerable 
portion  for  their  support,  that  portion  must  dif- 
fuse and  spread  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
hedge,  and  add  strength  to  every  remaining 
part 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  apply  to  either 
kind  of  thorn  as  it  regards  the  treatment  of 
them,  but  the  Virginia  kind  has  advantages 
though  not  so  rugged  in  appearance  as  tlie  De- 
laware— they  are  more  uniform  in  their  growth, 
and  give  that  regularity  and  uniformity  to  the 
hedge.  But  what  is  rerj  important  is  their  in- 
clination to  send  out  an  abundance  of  shoots  or 
sackers,  when  cut  not  only  from  the  stomp,  but 
from  the  plash  also ;  the  latter  is  not  the  case 
in  the  Delaware  thorn,  they  geldoin  afford 
shoots  out  of  the  plash,  except  where  the  top 
end  is  cot  off  the  suckers  will  rise. 

To  obtain  a  regular  distribution  of  shoots 
from  the  plashing,  we  must  be  mindful  to  give 


This  binding  has  the  appearance  of  a  twisted 
rope  ;  if  rightly  done  it  steadies  the  head  of  the 
stakes,  and  keeps  tiiem  iu  a  direct  line,  and 
serves  the  purpose  of  holding  straggling  shoots, 
that  may  be  directed  under  its  confinement,  and 
confines  the  top  of  the  hedge,  holding  it  steady 
l»r  trimming  until  its  own  growth  gives  it  sta- 
bility. 

The  next  year  after  being  laid  it  should  be 
examined,  and  uny  shoot  that  inclines  to  leave 
ihe  right  direction  should  be  cut  away,  unless 
tnere  is  a  vacant  spot  to  receive  it,  then  it  ought 


to  be  introduced  into  such  vacuum;  by  frequently  Itrirained,  being  in  full  foliage  at  the  lime  the 


every  stalk  laid  a  proper  degree  of  slope  or  in- 
clined plane,  as  before  observed,  by  that  means 
they  are  apt  to  rise  on  the  body  of  the  plash, 
if  too  much  elevated  the  sap  Hows  to  the  head, 
and  produces  a  cluster  at  that  puint;  and  if  laid 
too  much  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  sap  is  not 
encouraged  to  follow  that  direction,  and  will 
produce  suckers  from  the  stump  only,  leaving 
the  plash  without  sufficient  nourishment  to  oe- 
ciime  useful,  and  must  consequently  decline. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  more 
genera!  we  can  direct  the  flow  ol  sap  through  the 
whole  body  of  the  hedge,  the  strength  aud  uni- 
formity is  thereby  promoted,  becoming  ne.althy 
in  all  its  parts.  After  that  onject  is  obtained, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  the  keeping  it  in  proper 
limits  by  tri  inning. 

i'he  drawing  represented  by  the  letter  A  is  a 
view  of  a  section  of  newly  plashed  hedge,  divest- 
ed uf  foliage,  after  having  tunned  the  first  shoots 
from  the  old  stalks,  making  the  first  effort  to  fill 
the  vacancies,  and  seven  years  old  before  it  was 
cat.  The  letter  B  represents  a  section  of  ono 
that  has  been  laid  seven  years,  and  annually 
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drawing  was  taken.  Tlia  former  siii'win^  ui> 
skeleton  of  a  hed^e,  that  may  be  useful  tn  ilr- 
roor.strate  the  subject  in  (hat  stage  of  its  pro 
gross  tu  maturity.  0  represents  an  end  view  o- 
the  section  H,  shewing  a  correct  view  of  th' 
shape,  which  1  preferred  for  the  forniing  a  beilg: 
the  most  impenetrable  at  the  bottom  j  thos' 
views  arc  elevated  on  a  tiupk  from  a  io'jt  It 
eighteen  inches  high,  which  was  funned  from 
repeated  dressing,  as  the)'  required  fresh  oarrl 
to  cover  the  grass  about  the  roots,  which  retard; 
their  growth  in  a  young  state  remarkably,  if  '"' 
kept  flown.  This  elevation  gives  the  hed^f 
much  more  forbiding  appearance  to  uugpverna 
Lie  animals. 

The  trimming  may  be  Hone  with  a  bed;;. 
knife,  about  eighteen  inches  long  with  a  lmokwj 
point  used  with  one  hanil,  ov  with  any  athe.i 
■harp  light  tool  that  may  best'  suit  the  operator 
making  the  stroke  upwards  ratlwr  than  down 
wards  j  the  root  being  secure  in  the  ground,  it 
will  rrtitgive  way  before  llie  stroke,  as  it  woul. 
in  making  the  stroke  downwards.  The  la*-' 
trimming  made  on  those  specimens  were  dom 


with  a  common  grass  scythe,  as  the  mowers 
Were  cutting  the  grass  inclosed  in  the  field.  I 
found  by  applying  'lie  scythe  to  the  hedge  it  was 
\n  expeditious  mode,  though  rather  unhandy  tu 
strike  upwards,  but  a  little  practise  overcame 
the  difficulty. 
After  viewing  those  specimens  of  hedges  pro- 

luced  by  the  foregoing  mode  "fmanagemsntand 

n  a  given  term,  it  will  be  information  to  some,  I 

isve  no  doubt,  sufficient  to  determine  their 
choice,  whether  a  dead  or  a  living  fence  is  to 

e  preferred. 
I  made  the  choice  upon  an  imaginary  view 

yitbaat  baying  advantage  of  occulnr  demon, 
.tration,  and  without  any  idea  of  the  coinpa- 

ative  expense,  or  even  atteuipliuz  tn  make  any 
ealculatiun  on  the  subject,  as  1  bud  made  up 

•iy  determination  prefering  alive  fence. 
There  iB  now  some  data  to  form  an  estimate 

ijion,  and  the  .subject  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
require  a  series  ot  years  to  gain  the  desired  ob- 
ject, yet  I  have  &  confidence  in  believing  it  cau 
oe  ascertained  with  much  correctness. 


m 


ttcwicyywi^— 

prevalence  of  a  sentiment  adverse  to  theory  and  hypo- 
thesis 

T '.at  practice  and  experience  teaching  useful  faats, 
.ire  essential  to  the  knowledge  0?  agriculture,  is  ad- 
mitted t  but  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  u  systematic 
'  arrangement,  and  accumulation  of  these  lids,  where- 
iiy  a  set  ot'clcin-.-iUnry  principles  may  he  collected  and 
established,  will  enable  us  to  derive  more  knowledge 
from  the  same  experience,  for  thus  we  may  refer  to 
Iheir  proper  causes,  those  phenomena  o!'  vegetation 
ilaily  presented  to  us,  «nd  u  priori,  to  anticipate  tin 
ll result  pf uprnjet,  predicated  uponthuse  settled  p'rjri- 
yiiu  have  none  me  Ilia  homiur  to  mske  of  me,  I  ven-ciplcs,  with  enntidence  j  these  elementary  principles 
uiro  til  oif'r  to  thu-mlclligcut  r.n'l  liberal  society,  nv-VJconibincd,  conduct  ua  it>  a  system,  and  this  system 
Which  you  preside,  mi  hypothesis  upon  the  inotWuMl  involve  a  theory  j  and  though,  from  the  full'hiliiy 
4/im(iu/i  of  gypsum,  with  ft  c-aiiu'leiicc,  founded  monjof  the  human  mind,  we  are  liable  lo  thooris"  falsely, 
ii|i-ja  ih.ii  liberality,  tvhich  1  hey  have  before  evinced,  by  unfair  comparisons,  ami  dodiietiuiia  unauthorised, 
than  ijpttil  any  mrr.l  to  which  it  is  entitled  i  in  thislyet  we  find  in  this,  no  sound  argument  against  theory 
attempt  I  um  aware  of  (he  usual  repugnance  of  pracj.nd  liyportirsis,  which  though,  frequently  erroneous, 
tieaj.  laruicrs,  tor  enquiries  of  this  nature,  froai  Uichcad  us  ultimately,  hy  those  very  trrora)  winch  at* 


run  the  iar.nicix  riiiMEa. 
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gradually  and  necessarily  dorelopcd,  in  the  course  of 
investigation,  to  the  final  truth  d«sired.  The  annals 
of  every  art  and  science  record  the  truth  of  this  sen- 
timenti  the  best  interests  of  ngricul'U  re  require  its 
adoption,  and  call  for  a  free  and  liberal. discussion  of 
agricultural  questions,  as  well  r.s  a  communication  of 
racts  i  which  moans  combined,  if  tve  look  to  other 
branches  of  science,  have  sccompanied  their  progress, 
pari  pastu,  to  their  present  high  stale  of  improvement: 

In  my  attempt  to  enquire  into  the  rationale  of  the 
sctioa  of  plaster  upon  vegetation,  I  wdl  first  cursor^ 
Iy  examine  the  most  current  and  popular  hypotheses, 
and  suggest  their  dsfects  -,  aud  secondly,  propose  a 
ivw  one  which  will  explain  most  of  the  phenomena 
which  have  b-.-sn  noticed,  in  the  use  of  plaster 

The  most  popular  hypotheses  of  the  aadus  tptrani^ 
of  plaster  arc, 

ist.  That  its  efficacy  is  derived  from  tiie  septijt 
powers  of  the  compound  (the  sulpbatv  of  lime) 

2nd.  That  its  sulphuric  acid  produces  this  effect. 

3d.  Its  power  of  attracting  moisture  iioin  ike  air,, 
.3  assigned  as  the  cause. 

4th.  Th   hypothesis  of  professor  Wavy. 

The  learned  president  of  the  I'hiladelphia  AgTictU> 
toral  Society,  who  has  so  eminently  couiributid  te 
the  stock  of  agricultural  knowledge  ill  this  country, 
slid  has  received  a  Well-merited  applause  for  his  eser* 
lions  in  that  department  ot  science,  as  well  us  in, 
others,  maintains  the  opinion,  that  gypsum  is  septic, 
i-nd  that  its  fetili  sing  powers  aredcrivid  partly  froro. 
litis  property,  and  partly  fiuiii  its  sulphuric  acid  In 
the  memoirs  of  th.it  society,  vol.  ;i.  p.  n9.  to  prove 
that  it  is  septic,  he  applied  lit  the  same  lime,  to  live 
heaps  of  unnitted  vegetable  substances,  rViffrrenl  pro- 
portions of  plaster;  that,  to  winch  he  upplii-d  the 
least,  rolled;  while  the  other  continued  sound,  flora- 
which  he  inferred  that  an  oviicluirge  was  antiseptic, 
and  that  a  sm>U quantity  was  septic;  butintht  same 
psge  he  says  "no  more  of  tin-  plsster  Will  act  then 
the  materials  necessary  to  co-operate  with  it,  require  i 
the  balance  (i.  e  I  suppose  the  mfcharge)  remains  i« 
its  original  state  of  composition,  inert  and  useless," 
here  is  no  error  in  fact,  or  in  reasoning,  so  obvious  as 
lo  need  no  comment 

.  He,  (Judge  Peters,)  denies  the  accuracy  of  profes- 
sor Uavy's  experiments,  which  go  to  prove  the  anti- 
septic powers  of  gypsum  ;  but  as  Dr.  fJarwin  also,  has 
long  since  proved,  that  sulphuric  acid,  in  most  of  its 
combinations,  will  not  only  resist  putrefaction,  but 
restore  a  substance,  in  which  it  has  actually  com- 
menced, we  must  insist  on  the  professor's  correct- 
ness, and  that  Judge  Peters  hus  erred  in  assigning  to 
it,  septic  poa'ers. 

Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Vliytolojia.p  2C'fi.  explaining  the 
phenomenon  of  sulphuric  ucid  combined  with  clay, 
counteracting  the  process  of  putrefaction  says,  "  this, 
it  may  effect  by  uniting  with  the  antninnia  generated 
in  pntrefiction,  or  by  preventing  its  production." 
Then  similar  affinities  will  produce  the.  same  etl'ect, 
when  the  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  is  brought  into 
contact  wi'h  pulrcscible  substances;  and  though  it 
may  be  said,  that  ammonia  has  less  afiiniiy  t.'e.u  lime 
fur  sulphuric  as  well  a9  other  acids,  this  is  the  cusc 
only  in  a  stale  of  great  purity ;  for  we  find  in  Kotir- 
Cray's  f'.hemistry,  vol.  2,  p  ijy.  "cretaceous  ammo- 
niaeal  salt,  likewise  decomposes  setenile  hy  double 
affinity  ;  while  the  vitriolic  acid  si-iavs  the  volatile 
alkuli,  the  lime  combines  with  the  cretaceous  acid" 
then  it  is  manifest  that  su'pliate  (if  lime  must  resist 
putrefaction ;  because,  the  cretaceous  (carbonic  acid 
generated  in  Ulis  process,  is  constantly  present  with 
die  ammonia,  to  act  upoi.  the  base  of  the  plaster,  and 
i  liable  the  sulphuric  acid  lo  arize  the  ammonia,  and 
thus,  by  double  affinity,  produce  the  same  efli-ct,  in 
counteracting  putrescence,  as  the  sulphate  ol  clay  (by 
the  instances  quoted.)  is  known  to  produce  by  ths 
ngle  affinity  of  the  acid  for  ammonia  i  hence  it  fol- 
lows, thai  the  septic  property  assigned  to  the  com- 
pound, as  well  as  to  the  acid'  alr.ne,  is  not  possessed 
by  either,  and  ihe  doctrine  founded  in  the  error,  is 
rronooiis. 

The  power  of  attracting  moisture  from  the  atmos.. 
phere  has  been  assigned  as  one  of  its  operative  cjiy\tt» 
ties? 
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On  thia  point,  experiments  seem  to  be  conclusive 
that  its  adhesive  attraction  for  humidity  is  very  con-i 
derable  i  but  that  when  combine. 1  with  it,  its  enhc- 
sion  n  so  strong  as  to  make  it  difficult  of  separation, 
an.  I  consequently  useless  in  tins  respect  to  ten-elation. 
Tbe  opinions  of  Sir  H.  Davy  are  not  satisfactory  on 
the  subject,  as  they  Are  oi>  others  which  he  has  at- 
tempted  i  he  supposes  that  gypsum,  alkalis,  anil  vari- 
ous saline  substances,  which  act  in  small  quantities, 
and  which  are  thought  by  many  physiologist:*  to  bent' 
the  same  use  in  the  vegetable  economy,  that  condi- 
ments or  stimulants  lire,  in  the  animal,  are  actually  a 
part  of  the  true  fuod  of  plants,  anil  that  they  supply 
that  kind  of  mater  to  the  vegetable  fibre,  Winch  is 
analogous  to  the  bony  matter  in  animals  :  be  says  that 
he  has  found  gypsum  in  its  natural  6late,  utldecoinpos 
■d,  in  all  those  plants  which  seem  most  benefitted  by 
it,  and  that  lie  has  uniformly  found  it  in  sod,  when 
tbe  application  of  it  bad  not  been  advantageous ;  and 
had  not  found  it,  on  the  strictes.  analysis,  in  those, 
whnc  the  Application  of  it  was  beneficial, 

ltia  very  perceptible,  that  there  must  be  an  error 
in  the  professor's  liicla,  »r  reasoning  ;  because  its  pre 
sence  in  a  sod,  where  he  found  its  application  not  ad 
Vantugcous,  should  have  operated  as  powerfully  as  its 
appl. cation  to  sods,  in  wnich  it  was  absent  ;  yet  we 
fin  i  by  daily  experience,  that  some  most  barren  soils 
become  productive  hy  tbe  use  of  it  i  but  those  in 
which  there  was  already  a  sufficiency,  and  on  which 
it  Will  not  operate,  should  be,  (according  to  the  pro- 
lessor's  theory,)  equally  productive  With  those  winch 
were  improved  by  its  addiiion  i  which  is  not  univer 
sully  true,  and  therefore,  incompetent  to  solve  the 
phenomenon  ui  its  operation. 

In  hazarding  an  hypothesis  radically  variant  from 
tin  avowed  principles  of  such  learned  authorities.  I 
am  conscious  of  the  risk  of  incurring  the  charge  of 
presumption  i  but  equally  conscious  of  the  candour 
and  liberality  of  thuBc  whom  I  address,  and  of  tbe 
Utility  of  n  free,  unrestrained  discussion,  leading  to 
new  experiments,  and  these,  in  turn,  to  new  discus- 
sion, in  the  progress  and  diffusion  of  science,  1  ven 
Hire  to  olfer  the  following  proposition,  set. 

That  the  chief,  if  nut  the  whole  cause  of  the  effica- 
cy of  gypsum  in  promoting  vegetation  is  to  be  found, 
"  in  its  tendency  to  become  phosphoric  " 

Tile  truth  of  this  proposition  rests  fairly  upon  the 
result  of  three  enquiries,  set. 
"  Does  gypsum  become  phosphoric  ? 
"  D-.ies  phosphorus  exist  in  vegetables? 
"no  phosphates  promote  vegetation? 
If  phosphorus  is  found  uniformly  in  certain  regeta- 
blcs,  it  may  be  presumed  to  i«r  essential  to  their  con- 
stitution, and  if  gypsum  become  phosphoric,  it  may 
Kadily  impart  to  litem  this  essential  matter;  and  that 
it  docs,  facts  known  to  tut  all,  authorise  me  to  assert ; 
and  to  this  property,  may  the  chief,   if  not  the  whole 
of  its  fertilizing  virtues  be  referred. 

1st,  From  repeated  experiments  of  Mr.  Dn  Fay,  hi 
asserts  that  all  calcareous  stones  become  phosphoric 
by  calcination,  whether  they  contain  a  fixed  acid,  or 
net,  but  that  those  which  contain  a  fixed  acid,  "  as 
gypsum,"  become  more  readily  so,  and  in  a  greater 
degree. 

Margraaf  witnessed  similar  facts  :  Dr.  Oarwin  re. 
peats  the  same  assertion  and  expresses  a  belief,  that 
the  fact  may  be  useful  in  explaining,  the  operation  of 
gypsum. 

Fourcroy  says  (in  his  elements  of  chemistry,  vol.  2, 
p.  137,)  that  Srlenitc  (plaster)  placed  on  a  hot  iron, 
bei.ooies  phosphoric,  a  property,  winch  is  common  to 
all  "  calcareous  salts."  If  then  caloureous  earths  ccn 
touting  fixed  aculs,  (i,  e-  oaicort-O'is  salts)  beanie 
(faddy  phosphoric  under  inch  circumstances,  it  is  nw 
sonable  to  deduce  by  analogy,  the  same  result  from  in 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  that  in  point  Of  tin* 
tins  result,  would  happen,  car  liar  or  later,  as  the  par. 
tides  of  plaster  might  be  mor-  or  less  subdivided, 
and  tiler/by  exposed  to  the  united  action  of  heat  and 
»ir,  the  essential  Wf.-»ts  of  calcination  i  it  would  be 
leu'itiated.  ion,  by  many  peculiarities  of  the  soil  nil 
Ytttch  rt  was  plared  ;  if  dry  and  warm  its  act. on  wnu.il 
telu.untdi  if  wet  mil  cold,  . I  would  he  n'lartitil 
U«t»H  Mioily  pcevouted:  because,  heat  accelerates  the. 


process  of  calcinatiuo,  on  which,  us  we  hove  seen  by 
authorities  quoted,  depends  its  phuftphorosccuce:  its 
action  would  be  promoted  highly,  by  previously  spread- 
ing on  the  field  even  iho  slightest  dressing  of  hot,  re 
cent  dung;  and  by  spreading  the  plaster  on  die  sur 
face,  rather  than  by  turning  it  in;  far  lliu-,  the  agents 
of  calcination,  heat  and  ail',  have  ffeel'  access  to  it, 
and  will  necessarily  produce  a  more  immediate  in- 
fluence:  as  in  the  instance  of  metallic  futility  which 
re  produced  in  u  shorter  tune,  by  increasing  {helical, 
but  Ills  same  result,  it  is  well  known,  may  be  produc- 
ed in  the  latter,  though  inn  lunger  time,  by  exposure 
to  the  open  air,  with  its  ordinary  temperature  ;  to 
ih'm,  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  elective  afli.iity  of 
calcareous  earths,  fur  carbonic  acd,  wuuld,  by  expo- 
sure tu  the  air.  render  them  carbonates,  and  not  phos- 
phates i  but  it  is  known,  that  when  combined 
Willi  the  fixed  acub  as  in  plaster,  that  strong  affinity 
is  counteracted,  which  is  proved  b>  Ucigtsuu's  table 
of  nihilities. 

Front  tlits  nbnve  considerations  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  plaster  wlun  ground  and  spread  on  cart); 
which  is  dry  and  warm  and  nun  ain.ng  no  substance 
callable  of  resisting  the  process,  Will  readily  become 
phosphor, c. 

Secondly    Thai  phosphorus  does  cxint  jn  vegetables, 
we  are  inhumed    by    must  of  the  authorities  before 
quoted,  by  tlaignai'  who  first   detected  it:  Fnurcrov 
in  his  clcint'iusuf  chemistry,  v:il  lv,  p.  1.3  i,  suis, 
the  subject  of  the  residues  of  burned  plants,  '-an 
curate  analysis,    such  as   has  not  hitherto  been  ijiatlc, 
may  shew  that   this  supposed  earthly  substnnc     (i 
the  residue,  alter  the  saline  mutter  is   washed   from 
ashes)  is  calcareous  phosphate  "     t/)rd  Dundonsld  in 
his  connexion  of  agriculture  and  chemistry,  page  <f->, 
asserts  "that  the  insoluble  part  of  vegetable  ashes  is 
phosphate  of  lime;"  and  Dr.  lsVivin,  who  says  thai 
it  has  been  detected  in  every  kind  of  vegetable  sub- 
stance, in   various  proportions,  supposes    "  thnt  cm 
great  source  of  this  elementary   substance  in  vegeta- 
bles, is  calcareous  earth  i"  from  such  authorities,  and 
others  which  if  necessary,  might  be  adduced,  it  may 
be  assumed  as  a  truth  tbut  phosphorus   docs  exist    iii 
vegetables,  and  if  not  universally,   nt  least  so  general 
ly,  us  to  render  it  absurd  to  believe,  that  it  is  not  et 
sential,  or  useful  to  them,  as  an  article  of  their  food 
and  sustenance. 

That  phosphats  operate  powerfully  in  promoting 
vegetation,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  upon  examine 
tiun  of  f«ct9.  Dr.  Davy  inlorms  us,  '•  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  bones  aficr  Having  been 
broken  and  boiled  for  grease,  are  groun  i  and  sold  to 
the  farmer  i"  this  hone  dust  is  chiefly  phuspboric  acd 
and  lime,  and  to  the  former  of  these  substances  must 
be  ascribed  the  virtues  of  the  manure,  because  liuic,  in 
so  small  quantities,  is  notoriously  of  but  little  or  no 
value ;  in  all  the  most  powerful 'manures,  which  the 
farmer  is  acquainted  wilh,  phosphorus  has  been  fouiio 
in  large  proportions  i  in  the  recrements  of  animals  j  in 
dung,  uriue  and  bone-dust,  und  in  the  residuum  of  ve- 
getable ashes ;  m  the  two  latter,  which  are  both, 
chemically  the  same,  (phosphates  of  lime,)  no  sub- 
stunpe  is  found,  except  phosphorus,  ns  we  have  jn-' 
seen,  to  which,  their  operation,  notoriously  powerful, 
can  possibly  be  referred,  and  we  cannot  avoid  attach 
ing  to  this  elementary  art icle.  an  importance,  winch 
it  has  not  heretofore  been  generally  allowed  to  possess 
From  this  view,  Ihcn,  it  is  to  be  deduced,  that  all 
<uh*tances  which  contain  phosphorus  or  which  .in 
capable  in  their  nature,  of  hi  coming  phosphor, c,  und 
which  are  found  from  experience,  to  be  guou  manures, 
derive  this  quality,  from  this  substance,  either  in  the 
whole,  or  in  a  very  considerable  degree. 


promote  the   operition   of  plaster,    are    known;    in 
others,  not  yet  ascertained. 

In  ferruginous  soils,  it  is   sometimes  injurious  •  n 
reason  maybe  offered,  set.  the  oxM  nfiiron  is  not  nl'. 
tensive,   to  vegetation  ;  til-  sails  of  iron   arc   li  ehlv 
pernicious;  hence  the  application  of  plaster  tn  (Vrr,,'. 
gmous   sods   may  deteriorate  the  sod,  bv  conven'mr 
the  oxul  into  a  s:lt  or  sulphate  or  iron  |  which  might 
occur,  il   there  happen,  d  Ui  lie  •present  nnv  substance 
nh.cb  was  opable  of  decomposing  the  plaster;  lis  for 
instance  the  oxalic  acid,  wb.ch  na'.ur.llv  abounds  in 
wond.sorrel,  in  peat  moss;   such  coucu'rrint  causes 
might  render  plaster  pernicious. 
|  In  pure  clay,  the  sulphuric   acid   of  the   plaster, 
forming  u  sulphate  uf  alumina;,  iubujfh  not  clicn.ical- 
injurious,  yet  might  nperutc  iiucliaiuciillv,  to  lie- 
lujury  of  vegetables,  by  rendering  Hie  caiMli'liard aiJ 
impervious  to  their  lender  fibres  i  this  iiiigfit  llnpiien 
were  there  present  any  solvent  of  plasicr.      It  is  said] 
that  the   presence  of  sea  or  salt  air  destines  its  ope- 
ration, which  it  is  alleged  happens  hy  a  double  aflinity  ; 
set.  that  liie  sul|ihuric  acid  jif  the  plaster  se.z.-s  the 
base  of  the  salt,  (soda)  and  the  muriatic  ac  d  of  the 
suit  attaches  to  the  lime;  hut  I   deny  that  this  tic- 
composition,  were   it   lo  happen,   could   destiny  ita 
fliency,  because,  as   I  have   proved,    all   calcareous 
arths,  combined  with  fixed  acids,  become  phosplin. 
.0!  and  for  reasons  given,  the  new  compound   must 
promote  vegetation  ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  fact 
professor  Davy  names  the  county  of  Kent  in  Kngland) 
as  the  place,  where  the  plaster"  has  must  fully  suc- 
ceeded ,  ;.nd  the  greatest  effect  that  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed, was  immediately  on  the  hanks  of  the  Chesa- 
jjenke   bay  ;  hence  (he  idea  of  salt  air  destroying  in 
fertilizing  powers;,  is  totally  fallacious,  because  it  is 
not  universally  1  rue  ;  and  the  same  cause  must  univer- 
sally  produce  the  sarie effect; 

In  lands  which  aro  wet,  and  consequently  cnld,  it 
should  not  operate,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  heat  is 
one  of  the  agents  by  which  it  is  rendered  phosphoric, 
on  which  its  efficacy  depends. 

In  confirmation,  and  perfect  conformity  with  my 
iypothcMs.it  is  a  fact  stutcd  by  the  highly  respectable 
and  observant  gentlemen,  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
Judge  I'cters,  in  Vol.  1st,  p.  179,  of  the  memoirs 
before  quoted;— he'says  "I  met  with  an  instance  to 
-hew  that  gypsum  lying  in  the  earth  for  years,  Will 
again  operate  with  such  re-application  of  substances," 
i meaning  a  slight  dressing  of  hot  manure.)  It  will 
tasily  be  seen  tltat  upon  the  principles  which  I  contend 
ior,  the  plaster  might  act  for  a  lime,  and  its  action 
be  then  suspended  from  the  want  of  sufficient  heat  to 
favour  phosphorescence;  and  that  hy  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  hot  manure,  a  renewed  action  per- 
haps s'.ruuger  than  the  first  might  ensue. 


In  vol.  ?d,  p.  20y,  of  the  same  work.  Judge  Tctcrs 

"(Holes  a  memoir,  hy  a  III.  llerard,  and  seems  inclin  d. 

'o  adopt  bis  opinion  upon   this  subject,  set,  "That 

,-ulphur  afibrils  the  vegetative  efficacy  of  plaster ;  act- 

ng  as    a  stimulant    to     vegetation ;"    and    ivinarki 

'  why  it  acts  on  some  plants,  and  not  on  others,  is  as 

mysterious,  and  inexplicable  as  its  mode  of  acting  on 

hose,  whereon  it  produces  invariable  and  wonderful 

fleets"    Truly  inexplicable  it  is,  upon  the  notion  of 

I  he  sulphur  of  M.  Berard  ;  und  equally  so,  upon  the 

principle  £>|  its  septic  quality,  for    in  e.ther  case,  it 

should  he  equally  beneficial  to  the   whole  vegetable 

kingdom;  win  reus,  upon  the  doctrine  I  contend  for 

tin-  fact  adin.ls  of  easy  solution,  sci   phosphorus  is 

fmnd  to  exist  more  libniiil. only  in  some  vegetables  than 

in  others  ;  and   therefore  some  are  benefitted  by  the 

application  of  those  substances,  which  contain  il,  more 

thafl  others  :  and  probably,  when   we  shall   have  ac- 

It  may  be  asked  then    why  dors  not  ploster  in  alljquirell   more  experience  and  more    facts,  relative  to 

situations,  in  every  earth  and  atmosphere,  impart  this Uiiis  subject,  it  will  Ik;  settled,  that  a  plant  will  be  be- 


nutrimi-nt  to  vcgctabl,  n>  and  \vhj  does  it  actually  dc- 
.■  riorate  some  soils,  a  liict  well  known  to  many  far- 
lu-ra  r* 

In  answer  to  such  queries,  1  may  say  thai  similar 
ilnnoirieiia  art- familiar  to  evi  ry  chemist;  that  de. 
oiiiposiiim  and  changes  in  the  nature  an  I  qualities 
if  subsiancis  may  he  nromoieil  or  cuiiuleracted,  in 
he  presence  ol  ..gr'ii»  apparently  simple  and  inipii 
IchL    lu  some  iiistanccs,  those  which  counteract  or. 


nvfittcd  By  plait'  r,  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  phospho- 
rus it  is  coiisiiiniiomilly  ilisposed  to  secrete  and  con- 
lain. 

Wi-  may  nit  yet  be  able  at  all  times,  to  discern  the' 
cause  of  the  inpnu-ncy  uf  ibis  calcareous  sal?  ill  .some; 
soiN  ;  and  of  its  potency  ,n  others  of  apparent  .uni- 
lai-.-y  i  yet  it  wdl  lie  -em,  thai  most  of  ifce  |'|iuio- 
menii,  ii' not  all,  adin.t  of  a  solution,  upon  tile  hypo- 
thesis herein  advanced. 
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finally  then,  upon  a  review,  we  discover  that  plas- 
ter docs  become  phosphoric  ■  that  phosphorus  does 
exis'  in  vegetables,  nnd  that  the  most  powerful  ma- 
nures contain  phosphorus,  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  their 
tower  ■  and  that  those  moat  pre-eminent,  and  acting 
ni  quantities  so  small  as  to  be  almost  miraculous, 
contain  upon  analvsis,  nothing  except  phosphorus 
which  can  possibly  operate  at  ill,  (for  it  is  undoubted, 
that  sn  small  a  proportion  <rf  lime,  as  is  applied  in 
bone  dust,  Ike.  can  produce  no  visible  effect,)  and 
the  liheral  and  candid  investigator  will  assent  to  iny 
proposition,  and  acknowledge  the  potent  agency  ot 
the  clement  "phosphorus"  in  promoting  vegetation, 
and  we  shall  probablv  in  process  of  time,  when  we 
become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  its  proper- 
ties than  at  present,  assign  to  it  an  elevated  rank 
among  the  pobula  ijt  vegetables. 

1  hive  the  honour  to  he,  Sir, 

Your**  respectfully, 

JOS.  B.  MUSE. 
To  the  Pretiiletlt  of  the  Agricultural 

Society  at  Jimnjioli*. 


NUHSKItY,  FOK  JANUAUY. 
(From  the  Jmerieuu.  Practical  Gardener.  J 

General  Observations, 

The  cultivation  of  timb-  r,  or  trees  for  building  falls 
peculiarly  under  this  division.  The  propagation  ol 
fruit  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs,  is  likewise  com- 
prehended in  it ;  while  the  orchard,  fruit  gai'dai,  .nnd 
shrubbery  exhihit  theceurseof  culture,  for  keeping 
the  plants,  introduced  into  each,  healthy  and  fertile. 

Trees  afford  shade  and  shelter  to  particular  walks 
nnd  districts  i  some  species  will  grow  in  low  and 
marshy  places,  others  on  the  sides  of  dry  hills,  many 
in  waste  places,  not  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
olher  plants  or  vegetables ;  at  the  same  time,  rt  must 
be  remembered,  that  most  trees  discover  a  preference 
for  some  apecifick  kind  of^oil,  in  which  each  species 
wdl  best  succeed;  a  few  show  a  remarkable  repug. 
nance  to  one  peculiar  sort  of  ground,  and  some  trees 
require  a  fertile  toil,  in  order  to  flourish. 

Although  the  consumption  of  timber  lias  not  so  di- 
minished the  number  of  forest  trees,  in  the  United 
States,  as  to  render  the  cultivation-of  it  at  present,  so 
important  an  object,  at,  it  is  in  Europe,  yet  it  requires 
to  b--  noticed. 

The  deciduous  uvi  evergreens  are  clear  distinctions. 
lVciduous  trees  remain  leafless,  from  November  till 
April  or  May.  .....        .       , 

Evergreen  plants  change  their  foliage  by  degrees, 
and  preserve  the  old  leaves  a  long  while  after  the  lor. 
mationofthencwj  the  partial  scverings,  and  nicely 
distributed  regenerations  of  foliage,  do  not  take  place 
at  anv  determinate  time.  The  leaves  of  all  evergreen 
shrubs  and  trees,  have  a  thin  compact  skin  over  their 
•ttrfaee ;  this  may  be  perceived  by  macerating  them  in 
water,  in  order  to  separate  the  pulp  from  the  leaves ; 
the  separation  cannot  be  effected,  until  a  thin  parch- 
mentlike  case  is  taken  oh".  The  continuance  ot  the 
leaf  throughout  winter  on  the  tzei.  and  its  retention 
of  verdure,  is  perhaps  owing,  in  a  principal  degree,  to 
this  close  covering.  The  evergreen  phuita  perspire 
but  little,  compared  with  the  deciduous ;  their  nuirt- 
tive  juices  are  endowed  with  an  oily  quality,  which 
aecurea  them  from  being. injured  by  frost,  ill  propor- 
tion as  it  is  limited  or  abundant,  so  that  many  ev|  r- 
greens  ffow  in  the  rol.lest  regions.  From  the  pivs. 
once  of  fixed  oils,  fliure  is  good  reason  for  supposing, 
tlmt  a  certain  degree  "f  circulation  goes  on  in  their 
vessels. throughout  the  winlrr. 

Tii'-  season*  lor  planting  but  all  kinds  of  trees,  are 

-en illy  ilenoniiiuiMl  autumn  and  spring.    In  mild 

winters,  ihe  former  is  so  prolonged,  Mid  the  latter  be- 
Cin«  10  earlv,  that  tin  frost  of  the  winter  do  not  ul- 
W»v»  -oiallv  suspend,  for  u  great  lengih  iif  time,  tlic 
nli.ntation  'of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  However,  be- 
tweo.i  September  and  April,  some  months  ore  prefera- 
ble and  safer  for  removn.?  thee  thim  others. 
Time*/*-  f  anting  Deciduous  Trees- 

TIk    l.g  ■•■•:  Lire  ('-•  planting  these,  iee/i'iuwitli  the 
fall  of  tlic  leaf,  in  caob.  respective  species,,  which,  at 


tliough  it  varies  a  little,  according  to  the  season  and 
constitution  of  the  plant,  is  always  near  the  middle  of 
October,  and  thence  to  the  time  when  the  sap  begins 
tu  rise,  and  the  bud  to  swell  in  the  spring,  which  is 
generally  about  the  middle  of  .March ;  all  kinds  of 
hard}'  deciduous  trees,  may  be  then  transplanted  in 
o|kmi  weather. 

The  end  of  October  is  a  principal  time  ;  the  whole 
of  November  is  very  good;  for  in  being  transplanted, 
soon  after  the  leaf  decays,  the  plant  has  the  advantage 
of  the  considerable  interval,  which  usuailyclapsea  be- 
fore the  frost  sets  in  hard,  and  if  the  root  puts  forth 
fresh  fibres  before  the  winter,  the  plant  will  be  so  well 
established  the  following  summer,  that  the  drought, 
in  the  hotest  season,  will  not  hurt  it. 

In  December,  the  general  transplanting  of  the  deci- 
duous tribe,  may  be  continued  in  mild  weather  j  but 
if  the  mure  lender  and  curious  cxoticks  are  removed, 
the  ground  over  the  roots  should  l>e  mulched,  to  keep 
out  the  frosts  that  must  he  expected  j  this  is  done  by 
laying  some  dryish  straw  or  long  litter,  to  a  good 
thickness  on  the  surface,  nud  as  far  round  as  the  roots 
spread,  and  a  litlc  farther. 

In  the  course  of  January,  during  settled  and  open 
weather,  any  of  the  hardy  dccidiiims  trees  and  shrubs 
may  be  also  planted,  the  more  delicate  being  treated 
as  before  recommended,  to  keep  the  frost  from  the 
roots.  If  the  ground,  designed  to  receive  the  plants, 
is  subject  to  wet,  it  is  better  10  defer  the  removal  of 
them  until  February.  Some  fruit,  as  peaches,  necta- 
rines, apricots,  plums,  and  cherries,  will  generally  sue. 
ceed  better,  if  planted  out  in  the  spring,  than  ifplnnt 
eu  in  autumn. 

In  February,  all  deciduous  kinds  may  safely  be  re- 
moved: if  the  weather  lie  open,  most  sort*  trill  lake 
root  at  that  season  freely. 

You  may  continue  to  transplant  them  without  risk, 
until  .the  middle  of  March,  and  if  any  occasion  for 
new  plants  arise,  even  when  March  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  most  sorts  will  yet  succeed.  But  the  planta- 
tion of  deciduous  trees,  should  be  deliberately  and 
firmly  undertaken,  and  finished  about  the  middle  of 
tlie  jioi i Lb. 

Hoses,  planted  in  March,  will  flower  the  same  year, 
but  the  sooner  they  arc  planted,  the  better  they  will 
strike  root,  and  Hower  the  sooner. 

Water  after  transplanting,  may  be  necessary,  if  the 
emoval  be  not  till  thus  late;  and  when  curious  and 
tender  sorts  are  inserted  in  fresh  ground,  il  may  like 
wise  be  expedient,  to  spread  some  mulch  round  the 
bmtora  ol  the  stem,  to  prevent  the  sun  and  wind  from 
-enduring  the  eirth about  the  roots  too  dry. 

Having  specified  the  extremes,  within  which  it  is 
advisable  to  ke-?p,  in  planting  deciduous  trees,  for 
common  purposes,  it  may  be  serviceabls  to  state  the 
htitude,  to  which  early  transplanting,  or  late  trans- 
planting, for  particular  objects,  may  be  best  nurtured. 

Early  transplnnting. — It  new  trees  in  some  particu- 
lar place  be  wanted,  you  may  remove  the  suits,  in 
which  the  leaves  fall  the  soonest,  as  early  as  the  first 
week  of  October  is  past ;  give  a  good  wi.tonng,  ira. 
mediately  after  putting  them  in  the  ground,  and  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  and  th«  exposure  warm,  repeat  the 
waeting  twice  or  three  times,  and  they  will  strike  the 
same  season  without  requiring  more. 

Lute  transplanting.— If there  be  any  vacnity  in  spots 
set  apart  for  shrubs,  tile  plants  may  be  removed  pret- 
ly  safely,  till  the  second  week  in  April,  but  they  must 
not  only  be  watered  well  at  planting,  but  refreshed 
with  water  frequently  during  the  dry  intervals  of 
summer,  to  keep  them  alive.  To  provide  a  bloom  of 
ruses,  as  late  as  July,  August,  and  -eptember,  the 
transplanting  of  an  assigned  number,  is  sometimes 
postponed  till  April  or  the  beginning  of  May  :  plenty 
uf  water  must  be  given  them,  till  they  arc  well  rooted. 
Times/or  Transplanting-  Evergreens. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  you  may  begin  to 
transplant  evergreens  with  safety,  especially  if  the 
weather  proves  moist  i  if  il  be  dry,  ihey  must  be  plen- 
tifully watered  at  planting,  and  once  or  twice  alitr- 
I wards.  They  will  probably  strike  new  roots  before 
I  winter. 

I  Hardy  plants  may  be  removed  any  time  in  October, 
Itbe  sooner  tbe  belter  that  they  may  take  root,  before 


the  setting  ill  of  frost.  Choose  a  time,  when  the 
ground  is  in  a  moist  state. 

Throughout  November,  planting  may  be  continued, 
during  open  weather;  by  the  latter  end  of  which 
month,  it  is  dcrisablc,  that  the  autumn  planting  of 
evergreens  should  be  finished. 

When  there  is  a  necessity  fur  removing  ornamental 
hrubs  in  December,  it  will  .be  advisable  to  mulch 
round  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  as  soon  as  they  are 
planted  The  objections  to  the  transplanting  ever, 
greens  in  December,  or  the  hitter  end  of  November, 
however  mild  at  the  time,  arises  from  the  daily  proba- 
bii.ly  of  sharp  frost  coming  just  afierwnrde,  for  the 
ever^rcens-being  in  a  stnte  of  growth  in  the  herb,  are 
liable  to  be  injured  in  the  young  shoots  and  leaves,  if 
severe  weather  occurs  soon  ufier  they  arc  removed  j 
and  ill  this  respect,  they  are  less  hardy  than  the  dcoi- 
duous  tribe. 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  hardy  evergreens  may 
be  removed,  if  frosts  do  not  forbid,  btit'no  general 
transplanting  of  them  should  be  undertaken,  till  Feb- 
ruary or  .March.  Frequently  when  the  weather  is 
mild  and  open  in  January,  the  ground  is  too  wet.  - 

If  February  prove  settled  and  mild,  there  will  be  no 
risk  in  transplanting  i  the  latter  part  of  the  month  is 
generally  tbe  best  time  tor  removing  evergreens. 

When  it  is  open  weather  in  March,  they  will  take 
root  most  freely  in  fresh  earth  ;  if  it  be  n  dry  time, 
give  water,  anil  lay  moist  mulch  round  the  stem,  to 
prevent  the  effects  uf  the  sun  and  wind  drying  the 
earth  excessively 

Evergreens  may  be  very  successfully  removed,    till 

I  fie  middle  of  April,  at  winch  period  tlic  general  i  fans- 
planting  should  be  completed;  guard  the  car.ti  over 
the  roots,  from  tbe  drying  effects  of  the  sun,  kci 
at  before  directed. 

The  proper  times  for  transplanting  box,  and  other 
vergreen  edgings,  are  the  same,  as  for  the  larger 
plants. 

Home  few  kinds  of  evergreens,  the  arbutus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  rhododendron,   and   the  cypress,   may  be 

I I  .unpinned  even  in  May,  but  they  will  be  lost,  if" not 
well  watered. 

Removal  of  Planti. 

The  least  hardy  plants,  which  as  curious  exoticks, 
are  often  of  the  m«st  valuable  kinds,  should  be  taken 
up  with  a  ball  uf  earth  to  their  rooU.  As  evergreens 
are  always  in  a  state  of  growth,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
them  so  dug  up,  on  all  occasions,  that  the  old  mould 
may  adhere  about  the  roots. 

ddifttional  Remarks, 

In  the  commencement  of  a  subject  so  Important,  as 
directions  for  the  proper  management  of  a  nursery, 
the  introducing  a  general  table  of  deciduous  and  ever- 
green trees  and  plants,  appeared  the  most  suitable,  to 
convey  the  necessary  instruction,  relative  to  the  time 
tnd  method  of  planting,  and  although  not  only  the  fall 
planting,  but  the  winter  and  spring  plantings  are  in- 
troduced into  this  month,  the  subject  is  by  this  means 
kept  more  connected,  and  can  with  more  f  icdity  be 
recurred  to,  than  to  be  scattered  over  different  parts 
of  the  work  The  different  sp.;cies  of  each  genus,  are 
not  enumerated,  as  that  would  require  too  large  a 
sc«pe,  and  be  more  useful  to  the  botanist,  than  to  the 
practical  gardener.  However,  if  a  complete  list  be 
desired,  it  may  be  found  in  Miller's  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary. 

It  is  improper  to  enrich  nurseries  with  dung,  unless 
it  is  very  old,  and  almost  converted  to  earth,  so  as  to 
admit  it  to  be  entirely  incorporated  with  the  boiI.  if 
it  could  be  done,  the  ground  should  be  well  manured, 
and  ncrop  of  potatoes  raised,  previous  to  commencing 
the  nursery  :  when  this  cannot  be  easily  accomplish- 
ed, as  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  soil 
should  be  highly  manured,  yet  you  should  not  make; 
choice  of  apoor  soil,  but  such  as  nny  substantial  gar- 
den ground,  nr  good  .i-ellnw  pasture  laud,  the  siv.-ird 
carefully  trenched  to  the  bottom. 

A  small  nursery  for  pr.vate  use,   may  be  made   in 
any  suitable  part  of  the  kucben  garden. 
Soil  and  Situation. 

It  must  he  evident  from  th--  affections  and  antipa- 
ihies  of  plants,  in  respect  to  .lifi'erent  kinds  sT  earth, 
that  a  complete  nursery  should  cither  naturally  com- 
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prise,  or  by  art  be  made  to  comprise  soils  ot  varioti 
qualities.  The  mould,  in  the  chief  part  of  it,  shout, 
be  light  and  pliable,  with  a  large  mixture  of  sand, 
part  of  it  should  be  a  rich  fine  loam  •.  there  should  b 
also,  a  minor  proportion  ofclayey  land,  and  it  possible 
some  peat  earth  within  the  boundaries. 

A  cold  damp  bottom,  or  a  soil  which  lodges  an; 
stagnant  water,  will  be  very  unsuitable,  except  it  be 
well  drained. 

The  upper  soil  should  be  naturally  good,  or  meho- 
rated  to  the  depth  of  two  feet. 

As  toaspect,  the  nursery  should  be  open  to  the  cast. 
south,  and  west,  and  sheltered  on  the  remaining  quar 
ter,  so  that  if  ja  particular  exposure  is  cither  wanted 
«r  to  be  denied,  to  any  of  these  plants,  it  may  he  ob 
tallied  by  the  mtrrpusitioii  of  screen*.  If  there  be 
slight  declivity  in  the  surface,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  general  tillage  of  the  ground,  particularly 
if  the  inclination  he  tD  the  south  or  cast,  it  Will  have 
some  advantage  over  a  level. 

Fencing,  preparing,  and  hying  out  the  Ground. 

A  fence  round  the  whole  nursery  is  necessary ,  of 
the  best  materials  you  can  procure  j  aboard  leiice,  or 

hedge  and  ditch.  .      ,.         , 

When  the  whole  is  trenched,  as  before  directed,  pro- 
ceed to  divide  it  by  walks,  into  quarters,  and  other 
compartments.  A  principal  walk  should  lvad  through 
the  middle  from  eight  to  ten  feel  wide,  hav.ng  a  broad 
Lordrr  on  each  side;  another  walk  should  be  e.i-neU 
all  round,  leaving  an  eight  or  ten  feet  bind-  r  next  the 
outward  boundary  all'ihewayi  then  div.de  the  in- 
ternal part  by  cross  walks,  so  as  to  form  the  whole  in- 
to  four,  six,  or  eight  departments,  ended  quarters. 

One  or  more  of  the  divisions  must  be  alloued  as  a 
sem.nary,  for  tlie  reception  of  all  sons  of  seeds,  fur 
tli-  reception  of  seedling  plants,  to  furnish  the  other 
parts.  Divide  this  seminary  into  regular  beds  of  three 
and  an  half  to  four  feet  wide,  with  eighteen  inch  al 
leys  between  each  bcdi  in  these  beds,  sow  the  seeds, 
&e  of  all  such  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants, 
as  are  raised  from  seed,  and  which  consist  of  the  vari- 
ous sorts  of  smaller  seeds,  kernels,  and  stones  of  fruit, 
to  raise  stocks  for  grafting  and  budding  i  se.ulsot  for- 
est trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  &c.  and  seeds  of  numer- 
ous herbaceous  perennials,  both  of  the  fibrous  and 
bulbnus-rootj  tribes.  The  sowing  season  is  both 
spring  and  autumn,  acenrding  to  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ferent sorts.  When  the  young  tree  and  shrub  plants 
raised  herein  are  one  or  two  years  old,  they  are  to  be 
planted  out  in  nursery  rows,  into  the  other  principal 
divisions  j  but  many  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants  re- 
quire to  be  pricked  out  from  the  seed-beds,  when  but 
from  two  to  three  or  lour  months  old ;  bulbous  seed- 
lings  will  not  be  fit  for  planting  out  in  less  than  two 
or  three  years.  '    . 

Another  part  should  be  allotted,  for  stools  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  u^ecs  and  shrubs,  to  propagate  them  by 
layers,  by  winch  numbers  of  plants  of  differenl  kinds 
are  propagated  These  stools  are  strong  plants  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  planted  in  rows  three  or  four  feel 
distant  every  way,  and  such  of  them  as  natuially  rise 
with  tall  stems,  after  being  planted  one  year,  are  to 
be  headed  down  near  the  ground,  to  force,  out  many 
lower  shoots,  conveniently  situated  for  laruig. 

The  cuttings,  suckers,  slips,  offsets,  Sic.  of  hardy 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  may  be  planted  in  any  con- 
Ycnicnt  part,  in  shady  borders,  Uz.  and  for  the  more 
tender  kinds,  some  warm  sheltered  situation  should  be 
allotted. 

The  other  principal  divisions  of  the  nursery  ground, 
are  for  the  reception  of  the  various  seedling  plants, 
from  the  forementioncd  seminar)-,  as  well  as  for  those 
which  arc  raised  from  cuttings,  suckers,  layers,  ftc 
these  to  be  planted  hi  rows,  from  one  to  two  or  three 
feet  asunder,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  growthi 
allow  the  tree  and  shrub  kinds  three  times  the  dis. 
tancc  of  herbaceous  perennials.  Some  are  to  bu  plant. 
6<1  fur  slocks  to  graft  and  bud  fruit  trees  and  other 
choice  plants  upon.  Most  forest  and  oilier  hady  ire. 
kinds,  also  al*ost  all  the  sorts  of  shrubs  are  trained 
entirely  on  their  own  roots,  without  budding  or  graft- 
inp.  Here  they  must  renmin  to  hove  several  years 
growth,  according  as  they  may  require,  for  the  several 
purposes,  they  are  designed  for. 


In  a  complete  nursery,  it  wilt  be  proper  to  allot  a 
dry,  warm,  sheltered  situation  in  the  full  sun,  on  which 
in  make  hot-beds  of  dung  or  tan,  for  raising  and  for- 
wording; many  sorls  »f  lender  and  curious  exoticks,  Ly 
seed,  cuttings  suckers',  slips,  &c  and  be  careful  to  be 
furnished  Willi  every  requisite  necessary  therefur. 
'General  mode  of  arranging  lite  Plants. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  variola  sorts  of  the  plants 
in  the  nursery,  let  each  sort  lie  separate  ;  the  fruit 
irecs  should  generally  occupy  spaces  by  themselves: 
the  forest  trees  should  be  siu'lioned  together,  all  the 
shrub  kind  tJlould  be  ranged  in  separate  compart- 
roents  i  a  place  should  also  lie  appropriated  for  her- 
baceous perennials  ;  a  warm  situation  should  be  as- 
signed for  the  lender  plants,  which  should  be  defend- 
,  d  with  yew,  cedar,  or  some  other  hedge  In  this 
place  those  plints  may  be  kept  in  pots,  which  require 
10  In  preserved  I'mni  severe  frosts,  mid  yet  not  so  ten- 
der ai  to  demand  the  protection  of  the  green-house. 
The  arrangement  of  all  these  should  be  in  rows 

Fruit  tree  storks,  for  grafting  and  budding  upon, 
should  he  placed  in  rows  three  feet  distant,  anil  about 
one  foot  apart  in  the  row,  if  for  dwarfs  |  standards 
should  have  their  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  eighteen 
inches  or  two  Feet  in  lite  rows.  Forest  trees  should 
be  placed  in  rows,  fnuriiet  asunder  row  from  row 
mill  twu  feet  in  the  rows';  the  shrubs  should  likewise 
h.ivi  the  roll's  about  three  feet  asunder,  and  eighteen 
1 11 1  lies.  d. stance  in  llic  rows,  varying  the  distance,  nc- 
cord.n0'to  the  time,  they  arc  to  stand  in  the  nursery- 
Herbaceous  plants  should  be  disposed  in  rows,  four 
feet  distance  apart,  and  eighteen  inches  In  the  rows. 
Planting  out  the  Seedlings. 

There  arc  various  methods  of  setting  out  the  nur- 
Kcry  pl„nt8,  after  being  raised  either  by  seed,  layers, 
suckers,  or  cuttings  i  this  is  performed  by  pricking  out 
ome,  especially  small  seedlings,  by  the  dibble,  others 
are  put  in  by  the  spade,  either  by  slitting  in  trench- 
ing, or  hoeing,  and  some  are  drilled  in  by  a  hoe. 
Planting  Jlerbaceow  Fibnut-rootetl  Plants. 

These  are  for  the  most  part  planted  out  with  a  dib- 
ble, except  when  the  roots  are  large  and  spreading,  or 
such  as  are  removed  with  balls  of  earth,  then  the) 
are  more  commonly  planted  with  a  trowel,  or  small 
spade.        'r 

Planting  Bulbous  Roots. 

Bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants,  if  set  out  in 
the  best  manner,  should  be  done  as  follows :— trin 
off  the  top  of  the  bed  six  inches  deep,  then  line  out 
the  place  for  the  plants  to  be  set  in,  the  rows  six  n- 
cbes  apart,  cross  the  first  lining  at  right  angles,  six 
inches  distance,  and  in  every  corner  of  the  bed  put  in 
ibuut  an  mch  of  clean  sand,  on  this  set  the  roots  of 
hyacinths,  or  tulips;  crocussej  do  not  require  to  jbe 
planted  at  such  a  distance  Drown  imperials  require 
:wo  feet  each  way  i  previous  to  planting  thcin.  lay  a 
shovel  full  of  fresh  cow-duug  in  tin-  place,  then  put  in 
the  root,  oover  it  with  another  shovel  full  uf  the  fresh 
dung,  and  over  this  the  earth  su  that  the  root  may  be 
entirely  covered  with  the  dung,  and  its  crown  be  six 
nclifis  under  the  surface  of  the  ground, 

General  Culture  of  the  Plants  of  this  Department. 

Those  designed  as  stocks  for  fruit  trees,  should 
have  their  stems  perfectly  cleared  from  lateral  shoots, 
so  as  to  form  a  clear  straight  stein,  hut  never  shorten 
the  leading  shoot,  unless  it  is  decayed,  or  become 
ei  y  crooked,  id  which  case,  if  it  is  cut  down  low  iri 
pring,  it  Will  shoot  out  again,  then  train  the  main 
hooi  for  a  stem,  with  its  top  entire,  until  grafted  or 
budded. 

After  they  are  budded  or  grafted,  such  as  are  de 
sijj-ued  for  lull  standards,  must  he  kept  to  a  single 
clean  stein,  five  or  six  feet  for  full  standards,  by  cut- 
ting  oft'  all  lateral  shoots,  which  sprout  below;  half 
standards  trained  with  a  three  or  four  feet  stem,  .ind 
lwarf  standards  headed  down  to  one  foot  from  lln- 
ground;  the  graft  or  bud  of  these  must  of  course  be 
set  in  low. 

Forest  trees  should  be  formed  with  straight  single, 
stems,  by  trimming  off  the  lateral  branches,  winch  will 
promote  the  leading  top  thoor  to  grow  striiighter  and 
higher, tuel».il: otherwise  would;  but  should  it  fork, 
before  it  has  attained  a  proper  height,  trim  off  die 


weakest,  and  leave  the  straiglitest  and  strongest  shoot, 
to  form  the  stem  of  the  tree. 

When  the  fruit  trees  are  grafted  or  budded,  place 
sticks  to  the  ilill'erent  species  labelled  J,  3,  3,  &c.  and 
let  them  down  in  the  nursery  book;  paying  the  same 
attention  to  the  forest  trees,  shrubs,  and  perennials. 

Where  the  plants  arc  in  rows,  wide  enough  for  the 
hoe  to  pass  between,  which  would  be  the  best  method, 
crcn  for  the  seedlings,  hoc  the  grotin  J  well,  and  fre- 
quently, during  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  both  for 
the  culture  of  the  plants,  and  to  destroy  the  weeds, 
also  hand  weed  between  the  rows.  Every  fall  or 
pring,  the  ground  between  the  rows  should  be  manor  • 
ed  with  old  rotten  dung,  and  dug  up,  turning  in  the 
manure,  and  weeds,  to  the  bottom. 
Southern  States. 

'This  month,  prune  the  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees 
trimming  off  all  straggling  roots  of  both. 

Transplanting  of  young  forest  and  ornamental  trees, 
in  the  nursery  may  be  now  performed,  particularly 
deciduous  trees,  &c.  of  the  hardy  kinds,  if  the  wea- 
ther is  like  to  be  mild,  and  hard  lrosts  arc  uotexpect- 
ed  to  follow. 

I'rune  all  hardy,  deciduous  shrubs,  and  in  opeu  set- 
tled weather,  transplant  thent  both  in  the  nursery,  and 
in  the  shrubbery  plantations,  provided  the  soil  be  dry, 
otherwise  do  not  plant  therein  before  February. 

Plantations  of.  fruit  tree  stocks,  for  grafting  and 
budding  upon,  may  be  made  at  any  time  this  month. 
Many  of  (nose  raised  from  seed,  last  spring,  may  be 
now  planted  in  nursery  rows,  as  before  directed,  and 
when  they  have  stood  there  ono  or  two  years,  will  b« 
fit  for  budding  and  grafting  See  Nursery,  October, 
for  the  method  of  planting;  that  of  March  for  graf- 
ting, June,  July  and  August,  for  budding-  This  be- 
ing a  suitable  time  to  propagate  deciduous  trees  in 
the  southern  state?,  as  well  as  shrubs,  by  layers,  the 
reader  is  referred  for  directious,  to  Nursery  in  Februa- 
ry, also  slips  and  cuttings. 

Prepare  some  ground,  where  it  i9  not  wet,  for  the 
reception  of  stones  and  kernels,  of  hardy  fruit,  to  raise 
a  supply  ofstocks,  for  budding  and  grafting  upon  ; 
cover  the  stones  an  inch  and  an  half  deep,  and  the 
kernels  half  an  inch,  with  light  earth;  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  water  them  in  dry  weather.  Some 
of  them  may  be  transplanted  into  the  nursery  rows, 
in  November. 

Sow  the  various  kinds  of  hawthorn,  holly,  red  ce- 
dar, juniper,  yew,  mezereon,  sweetbay,  Engln.li  and 
Portugal  laurel  berries ,  horn  beam,  ash,  spindle-trcc, 
bladder  nut,  and  alt  the  other  kinds  of  tree,  andahrnb 
seeds,  which  require  a  year's  care  previous  to  sowing' 

For  instructions  see  February  and  March. 
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Fhe  Minutes  Heftection  on  SYiccp. 

C Concluded from  our  latt.J 

As  to  the  treatment  ef  the  flock  in  general,  the  best 
thing  to  be  offered  them  is  good  pasturage,  in  this 
climate  from  about  the  :20lh  of  April  HI  the  10th  of 
December;  a  little  Minnrr  or  later  according  to  the 
season  betw,<n  which  periods  they  must  have  food 
from  the  racks  and  troughs-- Let  i he  racks  be  well 
stor-rd  with  good  bay,  clover  or  timothy  in  preference, 
for  them  to  go  to  at  all  timc9  From  the  troughs  give 
them  at  the  rate  of  about  a  gill  of  Indian  corn  a  day, 
or  .ts  equivalent  in  oats,  pcai  ami  the  like,  •.hruugh 
the  winter,  and  in  hard  weather  double  the  quantity. 
Irish  potatoes  chopped,  or  passed  through  a  cider 
mill,  is  an  excellent  food  from  the  trough,  and  parti- 
eularly  toward  spring  for  the  ewes  that  have  lambs  — 
Turnips,  so  much  recommended  in  England,  I  consi- 
der no  object  here  ;  there  is  difficulty  too  in  preserv- 
ing them  either  in  the  ground  or  out  of  it,  through 
our  winters;  and  as  to  folding,,  though  I  never  trite} 
it,  I  apprehend  that  >t  injures  sheep  more  than  is  com- 
pensated by  the  manure,  or  the  saving  uf  food.  (Jood 
hay  alone,  given  in  plenty  will  carry  n  (lurk  w-ll 
through  the  winter.  I:  jour  stock  s  small  and  votir 
pasturesor  meadows  fine  and  extensive,  I  her  inav  do 
tolerably  well,  but  there  can  bu  no  doubt  that  good 
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feeding  in  winter  is  real  economy,  as  much  to  as  put 
ting  manure  and  additional  labour  on  a  p.»>v  licUl,  is  in 
Agriculture  i  t lie  produce  amply  pay*  tbe  additional 


trouble  :>iul  cxp 


the  eiicn-iiv?  of  quaniitv   iiiui 


quality  optliii  Wool;  llio  number  of  the  liunhs  raised, 
awl  the  eondiii.nri  nf  llie  wlnilij  Rfli*!  give  a  clear  pro- 
fit i.ii  tllu  consumption  of  llic  fond  from  the  rack  and 
ilia  (tiiilgn  ;  and  the.  jiry&t  u<'lt\ilHaj»8  of  this  system 
v.  ,11  he  found  to  hi-,  Unit  a  Kanncr  may,  on  the  same 
jy.nlr.d,  wiili  a  little  additional  care  and  attention 
suppotl  |i>ur  nr  five  limn  as  many  sheep  as  hrdid  till 
!ii»  old  plan;  localise  lie  Hi  in  made  li'js  calculations 
only  on  svli.it  his  pastures  could  do  fur  them  m  win'cr 
— and  when  lie  found  that  if  he  enc.-casid  hi*  rto«k 
tieynu.l  a  jfiyeii  number,  they  became  dirty  nnacd. 
n>>c!i-l):ieki!-il,  cuilgliiljffi  Win*  tluu-  wii.il.  lie  mini- 
tl.ivd  liifflseif  nrt-rsiocltvil,  and  killed  nr  sold  nil',  am! 
<•••  lie  wis)  indeed  as  t  >  the  mere  sctifli;ii£  -n  win  vr 
iir  (lis  little  herbage  ltl'l  by  the  traits  Wilton  then 
se.ic'i. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  hundred  seres  of  good 
pasture  land,  wdl  ni|  port  from  '.lie  middle  of  ip'riiig 
till  frost,  foiirlnuiditd-heep  If  it  15  pr.  li'.uble  tln.n 
lu  feed  in  winter,  it  is  clear,  that  every  Turin  rnaj 
liare  il*  stock  mure  llian  quadrupled,  h,  cause  these 
one  bundled  acres  under  the  pr.  sent  pi-act.ce.  will  ii.il 
curry  through  the  year  mure  than  ■  sis.iv  or  seventy 
abevp,  even  whe.-e  by  some  tend  i»  wast  -r,  a  little 
siiai*  or  cor n-feildrr.  is  thrown  them  to  |>.clt  under 
their  feet.  Salt  slued.!  br  given,  witt-re  distant  from 
the  influence  nf  salt  water,  ill '.lie  Iruiiajis,  or  i,n  II  r 
ai.ories  inn;.;-ed  f  ir  ihe  purpose,  twice  a  week  miller 
and  summer,  (Jicen  mod  early  ill  Spring  is  very  ad- 
Yantag.  mis  In  tile  i  vves  mid  limbs  —  Orchard  gi'itla, 
iitidtlic  IVmviaii  grass  (so  Called  in  libs  [jartof.  Ihe 
country.)  afford  early  pasture,  but  I  think  the  best  way 
is  to  sow  a  piece  of  Uye.  every  f..ll  curly  on  purpose-- 
thm  '»'ill  occasionally  nfl'drd  a  gnn::  bite  through  the 
winter,  i.i ul  in  spring  inny  be  ful  as  kit-  as  lile  '2'Jth  of 
April,  ar.il  then  give,  if  ibe  season  is  favorable,  n  genii 
crop  uf  grain. 

'1'u  feed  the  Rock  securely  and  conveniently  in  win- 
ter, let  there  be  a  nanny  pen  fixed  on  a  p. ice  of  dry 
ground,  with  a  i batched  shed  drooped  to  the  north- 
open  on  all  sides  but  on  the  north,  Ion;;  and  wide  en- 
ough to  admit  the  rooks  and  troughs  under  cover,  and 
ti>  ull'urd  loom  to  the  Hock  to  lie  dry.  Unable  a  gate 
for  the  utu  ndaitt  to  go  Ihrough,  let  thcie  be  a  panned 
open  to  the  height  of  thive  feet— this  will  receive  the 
jhrrp,  and  exclude  oilier  slock,  except  lings,  which 
sliouhl  not  lie  suffered  to  run  in  the  sheep  pasture— in 
sn.l  cut  nf  this  pen  1*1  them  pass  at  pleasure  at  nil 
times  After  every  fall  of  rain  or  snoiv,  the  interior 
nf  Ihe  pen  should  lie  strewed  prettv  thickly  with  clean 
dry  Jitter,  and  the  space  iniiler  the  sheds  be  scraped 
cl;»n.  and  liitered  al'ush  every  two  weeks;  the 
manure  so  made  will  be  an  object.  It  w,ll  be  very 
useful  to  have  wiiii'.nthe  enclosure,  a  copse  of  cedars, 
nr  pines,  to  which  the  slurp  can  huve  access  during 
the  winter  to  browse  on  i  the  resinous  substance  con- 
tained in  the  leaves  of  these  trees,  nre  both  grateful 
mid  salubrious  to  them—  in  detiiult  of  such  a  copse,  if 
there  be  any  of  the  trees  within  convenient  distance, 
tbe  boughs  should  be  brought  and  thrown  into  the 
flock  twice  a  week  during  winter. 

There  must  be  water  in  the  pasture,  for  althnugt, 
sheep  do  not  require  drink  ill  summer  when  at  grass, 
lit  this  sc&r'nn,  and  when  on  dry  food,  it  is  absolutely 
requisite  to  them 

There  is  a  prevalent  opinion,  with  which  I  do  not 
luild,  (bat  sliccp  do  best  ut  all  limes  Without  confine 
ment  or  shelter  i  this  is  true  as  to  conlinement,  ex. 
rqit  orcajioilally  ut  yeaning  time,  but  not  as  to  shel- 
■Ur;  tliey  want  no  defence  from  mere  cold;  nature 
lias  sufficiently  covered  .llieni  against  that,  not  so  as 
to  wet  and  cold  corohined.  The  having  their  fleeces 
drenched  with  cold  rains,  the  being  for  months  on  the 
wet  and  frozen  gi'tnind,  impairs  their  condition,  bring, 
on  coughs,  and  engenders  d'ui  ase. 

It  is  certainly  true.  ho*vi\i\  that  the  standing  and 
Iviiigou  their  own  filth,  will  sooner  orlaler  infeet  the 
fiock  ;  but  in  winter,  and  w,ih  the  precautions  I  liav. 
ailvisrd,  as  to  cf  wiing  out  the  slied*  frequently  and 
littering  the  ?<•'"<   thefe  'B  ,lttl*  danger.     ri'Oiu   the 


middle  ni  Ap"il  to  the  middle  of  December,  iliere  is 
no  iieed  for  pen  or  shelter  i  unless  on  enclosure  to 
gu.inl  aifainst  dog3  at  night,  in  which  case  it  should 
lic  socoiistrni-tid  as  to  '.<'.:  moved  frequently,  made  six 
nr  seven  feet  lugli,  and  the  rails  or  piling  placed  up- 
vigil t,  anil  on  the  piilcr  side  i  indeed  at  very  lit  tie  ex 
pnic.3  a  moveable  shelter  raid  pen  lor  the  winter  es- 
tablishment, if  danger  is  apprehended  t'rnni  feeding 
mo  lung  on  one  i-pul,  might  easily  be  contiired,  and 
made  also  proof  agajmt  dogs, 

It  is  of  great  ihipp.rtanct  to  have  tha  flock  entirely 
gentle.  The  sheep  are  more  readily  led  and  inspected, 
and  when  it  is  necessary  to  handle  any  of  them,  a* 
will  frequently  be  the  case  in  a. system  of  goad  caiv 
aud  gu»d  feeding,  there  is  no  racing  or  penning, 
wilich,  bcs.de,  the  delay  and  trouble  of  the  thing  to 
catch  H  single  sheep,  annoya  and  disturbs  tbe  wlml 
flock— and  some  times  accidents  huppin.  It  is  easily 
(fleeted,  by  mak.ngit  the  pM'ticuhir  business  of  some 
one  sedate  careful  person  to  attend  to  the  flack,  f-et 
ii.ui  by  degr.es,  and  particularly  in  wo. Her,  scctistor/i 
them  to  feed  wink- be  is  in  the  midst  oflhem,  aiuln; 
■.cm  to  take  it  (Willi  b.s  hands- and  those  among  tlum 
that  are  the  most  shy.  In  him,  by  slow  approache  :■ 
and  kmil  usagi'  pai'litillar'y  atteiul  to  — he  w.ll  soon 
ii..ve  the  whole  Huct  nt  liiS  call,  at  any  suasou  of  the 
vear,  n«d  uiiihr  Ins  hand,  he  may  t.ke.  ho'd  nf  any 
.beep  l'k-  w:i;iis.  \  goi'lj  slvpii  nt  slioulil  knoiv,  and 
lie  n.av  Verv  soon  cmne  to  Know  every  individual  m 
ln>  line's,  if'not  a  large  one,  mid  if  »tr;.  miuierdiu,  lie 
sboiibl  at  least  know  forty  or  fifty  of  the  most  re- 
markable 

The  principal  cause  of  the  decay  of  flocks,  is  thai 
ibe  old  slieep  arc  noi  removed  liom  it  in  season  |  any 
.nun  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  Miis  I'.-m.-nk,  who 
wili  be  ul  the  pains  of  observing.  He  will  find  that, 
with  Ibesamc  trcnmeiit,  the  young  sheep  (up  to  six 
ir  seven  ye  irs  old)  will  bo  in  "good  cose,  while  th->se 
old-r  will  bu  thui;  and  those  yet  more  advanced  mis. 
erably  poor  and  apparently  diseased.  It  is  a  short 
lived'auinial,  comes  soun  'to  maturity  and  soon  de 
chnes  i  add  although  there  nre  instances  that  a  sheep 
lifts  and  propionics  to  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  they 
are  i-.vrci  the  rule  is  otherwise  The  time  of  shearing 
I  the  time  of  general  inspection,  and  of  disposal  of 
.lie  flock.  Then  leUhc.  master's  eye  be  scrutinnnsly 
placed  on  evei  V  sheep  he  owns— to  cbuse  hi'  lambs  to 
breed  IV.mi,  lo'mark,  to  fit,  and  to  dispose  of  in  the 
eourreoftlie  fall  .'.ml  winter,  not  only  such  wethers 
as  are  now  of  proper  age.  but  above  all  to  examine  the 
coats  and  mouths  of  his  grown  breeders,  and  to  set 
apart  for  the  butcher  all  that  have  broken  mouths  or 
nilifl'rrcnt  coats.  A  sheep  at  birth  bas  his  mouth  foil 
of  lambs  teeth,  eight  on  the  lower  jaw  (every  body 
knows  that  he  has  none  ut  any  age  on  tho  upper  jaw) 
at  one  year  he  dropa  iwo  of  tiles*  in  front  and  ac- 
quires in  their  place  two  sheep's  teeth— the  Becond 
year  he  gits  two  more,  one  on  each  side  of  theBC  last 
-the  third  year  he  has  two  additional  in  the  same 
way,  and  dining  the  fourth  year,  there  come  out  the 
iwo  last  sheep's  tec'h,  one  on  each  outer  side— thus 
nt  the  commencement  of  the  lifth  year,  the  mouth  is 
full,  as  it  is  called— having  now  eight  sheep's  teeth  on 
ihe  lower  jaw;  during  the  sixth  year,  the  mouth  be- 
gins to  be,  what  they  terra,  broken;  that  is,  the  teeth 
■are  wearing  aw.-.y  in  front ;  and  in  the  seventh  year 
tbey  liave  ull  become  sm.dler,  and  scvcrul  are  worn 
near  to  the  gums  l  the  uninial  is  no  longer  able  to  piok 
and  manage  Ins  liiod,  in  pasture,  at  Ihe  rack  or  trough 
with  the  same  facility;  his  constitution  begins  to  fail  i 
the  younger  and  more  vigorous  competitor-  cull  tin- 
host' grass  from  him  ill  the  field,  and  above  h.m  out  of 
the  way  of  good  fare  in  the  pen.  It  is  then  folly  u> 
keep  him  longer  under  these  disadvantages,  and  the 
more  is  the  llillv,  because  as  asheep  propagates  as  early 
as  a  dunghill  fowl,  and  with  the  requisite  c«rc,  such 
must  be  the  iucreas  •  of  the  hock,  that  to  keep  them 
d.wvn  to  a  iriven  number,  the  only  question  as  lo  die 
banks  will  lie,  whether  to  kill  oft  ham  llie  b.inb-.  or 
die  ewes- and  in  what  proportionate  quantity.  Tin- 
rule  is.  never  to  shear  more  tlum  six  fleeces  from  a 
she,.p.  unless  as  to  a  particular  animal  which  may  be 
preserved  ori  ncennni  of  le.common  qualities. 
Tbe  best  season  for  shearing,    1  have  found   to  be 


the  middle  of  May  i  there  is  dimmer  ill  taking olf  the 
coat  too  early—  il  a  cold  rain  should  fallen  sheep  soon 
rfftcr  they  are  stripped,  many  will  be  lost ;  so  sciisi- 
hie  are  tbey,  at  this  time,  to  the  changesof  ibeatmos. 
plierc ;  and  should  a  spell  of  cold  rainy  weather  ovev- 
Nike,  them  Within  a  f^  days  after  they  nre  shorn,  tire 
only  remedy  is  to  house  them  till  it  is  over. 

As  any  farmer  may  in  a  little  time  renovate  his  flock, 
by  gutting  rid  of  the  old  subjects  and  supplying  in 
plenty  wholesome  provender,  so  may  he  in  a  very  kvr 
vcaes,  greatly  change  and  ameliorate  his  wool,  us  well 
us  increase  it  in  quantity,  by  selecting  lor  bis  breeders 
only  such  us  have  desirable  coats  :  without  haying  re- 
course to  new  breeds.  At  ihe  shearing  season,  the 
fleece  is  full  grown,  and  nil  ub  defects  or  ndVoUlages 
nay  be  seen;  at  this  time  then  let  Ihe  final  selection 
be  nude  among  tbe  grown  sheep  ;  since  however  pro. 
oiisiug  a  lamb  may  have  boen,  as  to  s  zs  and  form, 
when  turned  out,  its  wool  can  only  br  judged  of  when 
he  conies  to  the  first  shear  Seek  fur  wool  curled  in 
the. fibre,  set  close  on  tlie  pelt,  and  free  from  studied 
bans  us  tbey  are  culled— (hairs  interspersed  ihr.nigb- 
ut  the  body  and  principally  about  the  back  sni  rnnip) 
and  without  much  breeching,  (long  straight  haired 
spots  on  the  th  gin)— a  single  nm  with  these  delects 
will  entail  mischief  on  the  Hock  for  many  years— und 
every  cue  of  tliis  description  will  be  removing  tp  a 
£r  uler  distance  Ihe  period  of  improvement 

It  is  an  errora  but  too  eoininuil,  to  judge  of  a  sheep 
IVoni  the  apparent  bulk  and  form  givm  by  a  coat  of 
long  co  ,r-;e  hairy  wool ;  it  is)  dee  piivc  and  imposes 
,n  a  sup  itieial  obsciv\-r,  Ut  such  a  shcrp  be  strip, 
ped,  and  then  examine  his  carcase  and  Ins  fleece,  tho 
first  wdl  be  found  to  have  lust  all  it>  supposed  beauty 
.slid  advantage,  ami  on  inspecting  'h--  fie  cr.  liny  will 
not  be  discovered  to  have  bienhft  there  i  this  wdl  lie 
seen  to  be  too  long  and  too  harsh  for  cai'daie.  fit  only 
lo  fatigue  and  vex  the  good  housewife  and  her  spin- 
mrs— and  to  nuke,  even  among  coarse  fabrics,  stiff 
uncomfurtuble  clothing. 

Any  person  however  unaccustomed  to  elamine  wool, 
may  soon  habituate  hii  eye  to  the  relative  qualities, 
so  as  to  be  a  competent  j'tdge  of  anv  fleece  or  detach- 
ed lock,  slid  the  speed, est  way  nf  eneuling  this,  is  by 
frequently  drawing  samples  from  individuals  of  one's 
own  finck  and  those  of  bis  neigbhors  and  comparing 
them,  takin.  care  lo  draw  them  from  the  same  part 
of  Ihe  body;  because  in  most  sheep  there  arc  (Idler, 
ent  qualities  ofwool  on  the  difli  relit  parts  i  hall  way 
down  the  aide  adjoining  the  shoulder  is  the  best  place 
to  draw  from,  for  quality  and  uniformity. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  wsbIi  the  wool,  as 
some  practise  on  tbe  sheep— Il  is  a  disagreeable  pro- 
cess to  thft  operator  and  In  the  sheep,  and  a»  I  believe 
endangers  their  health,  I  would  recommend  that 
they  be  shorn  unwashed  Let  the  finest  wooled  «hee» 
be  separated  by  inspection  before  shearing,  let  the 
fleeces  of  thpse  be  made  up  carefully  without  break  ng  i 
and  when  the  wool  is  to  be  washed,  let  them  be  open- 
ed on  a  plank  floor  and  stretched  out  with  the  skin 
side  nextthe  flour  thus  the  parts  of  the  fleece  may  be 
readily  distinguished.  Take  off  the  breeching  or  hin- 
der part,  the  most  of  the  belly,  and  the  tags,  <hrow 
these  among  the  coarse  firer.es,  and  there  will  be  left 
the  better  parts  of  the  best  fleeces,  and  an  easy  r.i. 
sortinsnt  will  have  been  made  of  the.  fine  from  iho 
coarse  for  family  purposes  A  tolerable  sclcctien  cui- 
not  be  made  afierall  the  fleeces  have  been  htoed  and 
broken  in  the  process  of  washing  and  drying. 

As  to  myself,  I  have  as  ycl,  been  fortur.uie  in  know, 
ng  but  few  diseases  to  wliicJl  sheep  arc-  subject,  and 
therefore  am  not  acquainted  with  many  remedies- 
The  principal  disease  from  which  I  have  suffered,  and 
from  which  1  did  suffer  sorely  for  several  years,  slier 
I  begun  to  raise  this  slock,  mv  people  called  ihi  c«u«- 
fcy  rfis/e,a/>ee-l  h;.ve  aln-ailv  described  it  1  dii'tyno'cs, 
en'uehs,  wheezing. reached  narks,  pinched  fl.niti,  los« 
ofwool  before  shearing riliie.  great  moiial-'J  '"  lambs, 
and  frequent  deaths  among  the  old  sheep  soth.t.  I 
hail  often  to  buv  in  to  ke.p  my  number  up.  it  wss 
iltouelii  mf  ctioV.,  and  ihr  worst  wen  s  n..ralcii.  lit 
some  vears  thev  all  had  it,  and  th.  n  I  had  one* 
thorn/his  or  veiling  rid  0r  lit*  w hob  on  any  term., 
and  procwiae  a  fresh  and   more  healllvy  stuck;    at 
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lengiil  it  struck  me,  on.  observing  a  flu--  k  M  a  friend'* 
house  on  an  excursion  in  a  neighbouring  state,  feed- 
ingat  the  troughs  and  racks  in  winter,  tliut  it  was 
pcT-siblc  such  medicine  might  be  oi'  service  to  my  own 
jlo-ep  I  applied  it  immediately  on  my  return  home, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  was  gratified  to  find  that  it  had  re- 
lieved about  two  thirds  of  the  flock  -on  examining 
the  next  spring,  those  still  affected,  I  found  them  ab- 
solutely without  teeth — these  things  brought  rac  to 
my  reBcctious— I  set  seriously  about  the  reform,  and 
by  degrees  adopted  the  system  1  have  here  rccoin- 
Hiended,  with  complete  success,  as  may,  I  am  satisfi- 
ed, any  fanner  who  will  be  pleased  to  try  it. 

-==>       A  MAHYLANDF.n. 

DESULTORY  UKAIMNGS. 

Under  thin  accomodating  title  the  Kditor  pro 
poses  to  appropriate  to  himself,  occasionally, 
a  column  or  two  of  the  Farmer,  fur  the  *atc  of 
presenting,  more  especially  to  the  younger  class 
of  hi*  readers,  such  essays  anil  observation" 
from  various  authors,  as  may  seem  calculated 
to  convey  both  amusement  aud  instruction. 

'i'liuugh  these  selection*  will  generally  be 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  pursui's  ".nil 
labours  of  the  husbandman  ;  t'uey  will  also  be, 
sometimes,  of  a  moral  an<l  literary  c.i«t,  accord- 
ing as  accident  may  happen  to  presi-tn  th>-  one 
or  the  othi'i'.  •  We  have  tiio  often  lii  re^rel  tin- 
want  of  leisure  for  n  more  i  xit'issive  anil  deli 
berate  course  of  s'udies.  that  would  enable  u- 
to  make  this  (taper  more  tionliv  of  the  generous 
encouragement  it  has  received,  hut  we  mi:-: 
never  forget  that  our  fust  and  paramount  dutn  - 
an*  those  due  fronvttS  as  the  I'oslmu'ter  of*' 
populous  city. 

Wo  her*  copy,  as  an  example  of  what  we 
design,  tho  botanical  description,  with  a  short 
account  of  (iie  history  and  medical  virtues  of 
Flax—fat  although  many  of  us  have  seen  ii 
growing  nil  our  lives,  we  never  probably  though! 
of  it,  ill  any  other  light,  than  as  the  mcaii3  nf 
making  linen.  How  injurious  to  remain  thu 
uninquisilive  about,  and  ignorant  of  the  history, 
the  elements,  ami  some  ol  the  most  obvious  and 
useful  purposes  of  things  which  grow  up,  and 
perish  about  us  every  day.  liy  spreading  in 
their  nay  some  striking  examples  to  shew  in 
how  many  "'">  lights,  science,  can  exhibit  those 
productions  of  nature,  apparently  the  best 
known  ;  it  may  be  that  we  shall  foster  amongst 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers,  a  thirst  far 
researches  111  natural  history,  and  a  taste  I'm 
the  pursuits  of  literature  in  general— it  may  he. 
that  wc  shall  be  able  to  convince  ihc  young  man, 
who  reluctantly  submits  to  the  calling  of  th. 
plough,  that  his  occupation,  when  properly  aim 
liberally  viewed,  is  nut  of  that  monotonous  ami 
ignominious  character,  which  is  so  often  and  s» 
Undeservedly  attributed  to  it ;  on  the.  contrary, 
there  is  no  pursuit  in  all  the  circle  (if  human  em 
ployjiieiils,  that  iidmiu  of  greater  var.r*ij  am. 
more  vuiiouieiiiertuiouienr,  that  s  better  calcu- 
lated to  exercise,  uud  duvclupe, and  strengthen 
the  mental  faculties;  or  that  is  more likely  tii 
beget  untl  cherish  all  the  better  feelings  of  lb 
heart,  thallfiirmiii^,  when  the  proprietor  con 
ducts  it  like  a  gentleman  aim  a  man  oi  scicncr 
— — i .hen  ho  unites,  as  he  ought  to  no,  with  the 
labours  of  the  liehl,  the  pleasures  of  tliugito, 
the  exercisos  of  the  chase,  the  eJtpt'-riineiita  oi 
the  laboratory,  anil  the  studies  nf  the  chisel, 
llu.y  tuuch  more  nonour.inle  would  it  be  10. 
yuuiiu  gentlemen  in  the  country,  n>  invest  llin. 
luseea  at  tile  guuiiu^  table,  in  eodcclluus  tii 


fattening  cattle  under  the  name  oi 


ook*  on  ISatnral  History  and  Philosophy]  and, 
by  so  doing,  provitle,  at  home,  that  defence 
agaiust  ennui,  which  they  are  too  apt  to  look  lor 
in  taverns  anil  billiard  rooms,  in  tire  buttle  u 
the  dico  box  ?  — — 

FLAX. 

HISTORY. 

This  valuahle  annual  plant  is  said  to  have 
crime  originally  from  tiiose  parts  of  Lsypt, 
which  are  exposed  (a  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile.  It  now  grows  wild  in  tlielield*  in  the 
south  of  Knglar.d,  and  is  cultivated  in  large 
quantities.     It  iiowcrs  in  July. 

Linseed  cuutaiu*  about  one-fifth  of  mucilage, 
mil  one-sixth  of  fixed  oil.  The  mucilage  re 
sides  entirely  in  thu  skin,  aud  is  separated  by 
infusivii  or  decoction;  the  oil  is  separated  In 
expression,  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  fixed 
oils  )  nut  i.i  generally  raucitl  ami  nauseous,  ami 
unfit  fur  internal  use.  The  cuke  which  reiuiiiu> 
sf  er  the  expression  of  the  oil)  contains  the  fan- 
aceoiis  and  niuciluglucus  putt  of  tin:  seed,  and 
M  Used   in 

oil-cake. 

MEDIO  At    l-'SE. 

Linseed  is  cinollieiit  and  demulcent,  this  en- 
ire  .seeds  a  re   used  m  cataplasm-,,  the  infusion 
->  much  employed  as  a   pectoral  ill  ink,  and  in 
ardor  uritiiL-  nephritic  pain»,  and  during  the  ex- 
moition  of  cnrrosii'e;  sipdiiiiatu. 

Linseed  abounds  with  a  quantity  of  oil  and 
uucilage,  it  yields  its  mucilage  to  water;  and 
nfusious  of  it  sweetened  ivith  sugar  or  honey, 
ir  prepared  with  the  addition  of  some  liquorice 
not.  prove  soml  and  useful  remedies  in  coughs 
and  rheums  ;  and  the.  oil  got  by  cxprossion  may 
he  used  as  other  mild  oils. 

Bergins  recommends  this  oil  as  a  good  reme- 
dy in  the  illiac  passion  ami  volvuhis,  it  is  much 
employed  in  manufactures  of  different  kinds, 

l'llt'.PAr.ATlOND. 

Cure  for  a  recent  cough  and  cold. 

Tut  a  large  tea-cupful  of  linseed,  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  'sun  raisins,  and  two 
ounces  of  stick  liquorice,  into  two  quarts  ol 
soft  water,  aud  let  it  simmer  over  a  sluw  Cn 
till  reduced  to  one  quart;  add  to  it  a  quarter 
•if  a  pound  of  pounded  sugar-candy,  a  table 
spoonful  of  old  rum,  and  a  tabic  spoonful  of  the 
ot-st  white  wme  vinegar  or  Ictr.on  juice,  the  rum 
and  vinegar  should  be  added  as  the  decoetion  is 
taken  ;  lor,  if  they  aieput  in  at  first,  the  whole 
•>oon  becomes  Hat'aud  less  efficacious,  the  dose 
is  hall  a  [iistj  made  wurm,  on  going  to  bed; 
and  a  littlu  may  he  taken  whenever  the  euugh  I- 
truublesuuie.  the  wurse  cold  is  generally  cureu 
-y  this  remedy  in  two  or  three  days;  and,  ii 
lukcu  in  time  is  considered  iofalhable; 
To  dreii  Flax  to  kok  like  Silk. 

Take  one  part  lime  and  between  two  or  three 
,iarts  of  wood  ashes  ;  pour  over  them  a  dm 
proportion  of  water  to  make  a  strong  lie,  after 
o-y  have  stood  together  all  night,  which  noo-i 
.e  puured  ulV  when  quim  clear.  1'ie  handful* 
il  flax  al  both  ends,  to  prevent  it- entangling, 
.ill  let  the  middle  »!  caul)  lie  spi-oiid  open,  nioi 
mi  it  ina  kettle,  on  the  bottom  of  which  bu-i 
tii  t  been  jiiaced  a  little  straw,  with  a  cjoi 
ver  tt.  thin  put  iinothi-r  clutii  over  the  flaj 
ud  so  ciinton;.  tnv  io.g  eaCii  iai  er  of  fkOtvHl 


over  the  wnole  the  clear  lie,  and  niter  boding  it 
for  some  hours,  take  it  out,  and  throw  it  in  cold 
water,  this  boiling  &c.  may  be  repeated,  if  re- 
quisite. The  flax  must  be  each  .time  dried, 
lackled,  healed  and  nibbed  fine  ;  and,  at  last, 
dressed  through  a  large  comb,  and  through  a 
very  line  une.  By  this  process  the  flax  acquires 
a  bright  and  soft  thread,  The  low  which  is  lift", 
vhen  papered  up  and  combed  like  cotton,  is  not 
luly  used  for  many  of  tlfls  same  purposes,  but 
makes,  lint  fur  .veterinary  surgeons,  etc. 


<W%ffll 


UAI.  I  l-MOilK,   FU.10A1,  JA.tU  kKY  U,\,   IbiU. 

TO  SLitlSi-ltlllErtSJ, 
Those  ivhu  ti:tvar  wid  thm*  ii'hahuvi  1:0/  pa! J. 
'Ways  diis  puller  Was  tsluhhshed,  the  Iidnov  laid  it 
dotvn  as  a  gwijerfd  i'uie,  to  riiqiiirii  payment  In  a  nuiiu: 
■  \s  fell  conscious  thai,  from  the  coiiimiuiicatiuns  he 
should  receive  from  men  of  superior  abilities  and  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  l'ruiii  other  valuable  resuurcesj 
iie  could  give  in  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  (I  volume 
-.hat  would  be  more  tiian  worth  the  subscription 
aiimey..~lli3  luisui-ii  moments'  have  been  devoted  with 
-  qual  >!ea]  and  pk-usoi-e,  to  inake  Die  I-'ni'iuer,  an  us.-fol 
Xatio.v.il  Wnitic.  on  lh?  groat  subject  of  .-imci-ictin 
.'Igricitltij'e.  The  demand  ibr  the  piper,  lias  exceed.- 
ed  Ins  anticipations,  and  he  has  ^vtry  reason  to  he 
grateful  for  the  ImnclitnUty  of  Ins  subscribers,  in  a 
ifi't-at  number  of  niiiaiices,  Gentlemen  have  paid  for 
ihe  ithi>lc  year  iu  advance,  instead  of  ant  knff  as  re- 
i|'liied  ;  and  in  some  cases  they  have  even  advanced 
lor  two  years  i  villi  ti'icndly  nssiu-iiiices  of  a  desire  to 
scv--  such  ii  work  in  general  circulati^i  throughout  our 
:ounti-y.  Some  (ientbrnen,  in  the  midst  of  numerous 
icciipations  of  publick  and  private  cnncerniiiciil,  have 
even  rrkVi'/e// subscription  papers,  that  they'mig'hl  |ini- 
ciirc  addiiioiial  nuilteSi  being  pleased  to  say,  that  hi  so 
loing,  the/considered  themselves  as  promoting  thu 
bent  interest*  of  the  country,  lint  (Jj~  there,  are  still 
a  few. who  have.uejrlee.ted  to  pay  for  their  papers  and 
although  /ra»  ill  number,  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
them  now,  in  order  to  know  whether  their  names  are 
to  be  transferred  to  the  list  oT  subscribes  for  the  «. 
comlvclitme'  Those  who  have  been  peremtnrily  re- 
{Hired  to  pay  in  advance,  have  a  right  to  ask  how  it 
happens,  that  some  have  been  allowed  to  get  in  or- 
reaw  —  II  has  so  happened;  for  the  most  part  ill  this 
way— Gentlemen,  known  to  feel  a  kind  and  friendly 
merest  ibr  tlie  Farmer,  have  requested  the  Kditor  to 
icnd  it  tn  certain  persons,  saying,  that  they  were  re- 
spectable and  wealthy  men.  punctual  ill  llieii-  general 
'.-.■dings,  and  would  undoubtedly  pay  when  call- 
ed on;  We  take  this  opportunity  therefore,  as  the  first 
volume  is  drawing  to  a  close,  to  ruturti  our  sincere 
thanks  to  those  who  have  complied  with  the  terms  I 
and  especially  to  some  Gunllenun  who  have,  in  some 
eases  obtained  as  many  a.-*  tfiirttt  subscribers  ;  at  the 
same  lime  10 entreat  thos.-  few  who  have  not  paid,  to 
remit  imnmtlituelt/,  ty  mail,  at  the  mk  tmU  c«j/  <j/' 
ilm  EJ:tar  We  are  very  unwilling  to  strike  the  name 
f  my  <•eiitleni.ui  from  our  list,  but  wc  shall  not  .'.end 
die  Jiith'j;  winch  will  he  very  much  in  detail,  ulong 
villi  the  last  number  of  the  Srst  volume  to  those  who 
-diaU  nut  have  previously  paid  four  dollars. 


a  ciutiij  till  mo  keltic  is  nearly  fulb    tout 


In  proportion  as  domestic  manufactures  revive,  that 

nueli  neglected  animal  the  the/',  must  rev.ve  in  pub- 
lick  estimation ;— we  hair  therefore  copied,  "jive 
vfHttM  reJlecti'M"  of  some  able  writer  on  sheep.     We 

lave  iva-i  flic  works  of  TessiCC  anil  Daubealnii,  ,,ml 
Soincrv.Ue  anf  l.iv.iigatnii,  *ic.  on  the  same  sol  ject'i 

lit  this  writer  has,  Willi  n.astcrly  disci-iiniiiatiuh,  mid 
with  liappt  appticalion    to.'tlie  c.rcumst-.tncis  oi    uue 

■vn  coiintry,  condensed   ail  that  id  cssent.al   In  be 
insid- red  in  ibe  pet-suit  state  of  things,  onth.siteln 

of  rural'eeoiioniy.  

Since  the  l.sl  re  •(>«  in  the  Am^ric-n  Karnier,  no 
e.  au:;e,  worth  men  inning,  ha*  occurred  in  he  price 
of  thiisi  articles  nf  coimiry  produce,  loualiy  faydil 
under  the  editorial  headi 
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puoct:i:n7Nns  or  the  ApmcrtTTHAi.  society 
OF  ALBEMARLE. 

ST  MANURING  FOR  TURNIPS. 

No.  % 

Sin, 

I  beg  the  liberty  of  communicating  to  your 
society,  tlie  result  of  an  experiment  I  made 
the  last  year  in  the  culture  of  Turnips. 

A  small  patch  of  ground  containing  une  fifth 
>f  an  actio,  which  had  been  a  cow-pen  the  pre- 
.eding  year,  I  hud  thoroughly  ploughed  and  bar- 
rowed  about  the  middle  of  July.  On  or  about 
the  lOlh  of  August,  immediately  after  a  heavy 
iain,  it  was  again  ploughed  und  harrowed,  and 
.aid  off  with  a  hand-plough  both  ways  in  furrows 
•welve  inches  distant,  crossing  at  right  angle*. 
At  the  intersection  uf  the  furrows,  I  bud  the 
common  summer  turnip  seed  dropped,  (three 
Or  four  seeds  in  n  hill)  and  covered  with  the 
band,  neurly  an  inch  deep.  A  top  dressing  oi 
Cluster  of  Bans  was  then  given  it.  In.  forty 
hours  the  plants  made  their  appearance.  On 
the  10th  of  September,  when  they  had  from  five 
to  seven  rough  leaves,  about  sis  inches  long,  I 
had  the  ground  thorougly  lined — the  weeds  re- 
moved, and  the  hills  thinned— one  plant  only 
being  left  in  each.  On  the  first  of  Octoher 
they  covered  th6  ground,  and  measured  abuut 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  At  this  time 
the  roots  were  not  larger  than  a  thimble;  but 
they  soon  began  to  grow  rapidly,  ami  the  out- 
side leaves  to  fall  off.  By  the  last  of  the  month, 
they  had  got  their  full  growth.  On '  the  I  Oth  ol 
November  1  measured  the  product  of  one  square 
rod,  taken  indiscriminately  near  the  centre  ol 
the  ground.  It  yielded  seven  and  a  half  bu>-/iel» 
of  excellent  turnips,  all  nearly  of  the  same  size ; 
tne.  smallest  weighing  about  two,  and  the  lar 
»est  not  more  than  four,  and  a  half  pounds.  No 
difference  was  discoverahle  throughout  the  patch. 
Admitting  therefore  that  every  part  was  equal, 
(and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  the  fact.) 
the  whole  product  was  two  hundred  and  farty 
huaheb,  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre — a  .product  considerably 
greater  than  I  have  ever  known  in  this  country, 
and  not  inferior  to  what  Sir  John  Sinclair  bays 
the  best  cultivated  land  in  Great  Britain  ought 
to  yield. 

ly  principal  object  in  making  this  communi- 
cation is,  to  remove  the  erroneous  idea  enter- 
tained bv  many  intelligent  agriculturists,  that 
the  soil  "und  climate  of  Virginia  are  unfavora- 
..e  to  the  growth  of  turnips  ;  and,  at  the  same 
tune,  to  muke  known  what  I  consider  the  best 
method  of  planting  and  cultivating  tbeui. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  value  of  tur- 
nips for  stock  and  culinary  uses,  it  is  unneces- 

my  to  express  an  opinion  ;  but  1  do  Dot  hesi- 
tate to  sav,  that  farmers  in  every  section  of  our 
country  who  will  pay  some  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation uf  that  vegetable,  will  be  richly  ■■remu- 
nerated. BEN.  COLM.\N» 

P.  MINOll,  Esq. 

ilee'y  of  this  Jlgri'l.  Society  of  Albemarle, 


roll   Tilt    AMKU1CAN    t'.UIMI.U. 

A  NEW  W>T  ATI  ON. 

The  billowing  rotation  is  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  agriculturists.  The  criticism 
uf  experienced  and  enquiring  farmers  is  res- 
pectfully  invited. 

1820—  Autumn—  Spread  and  plough  in  your 
manure. 

1821 — Spring  and  summer — potatoes,  tur- 
nips, &c. — Autumn  gather  in  and  feed  it  to 
>  on  i-  stock. 

1822— Indian  corn— Autumn  sow  clover. 

1323—  Clover — Autumn  turn  in  clover  and 
sow  wheat,  &c. 

1824 — Wheat — Autumn  manure  and  plough 
in  stubble. 

IS25 — Spring  and  summer — Potatoes,  tur- 
nips, 8lc — Autumn  gather  and  feed  to  stock. 

Ma.  .Editor,— One  of  your  subscribers,  who 
holds  in  high  estimation  the  effurts  of  others  in 
the  cause  of  agriculture,  is  desirous  to  know 
the  result  of  the  soiling  experiment  uf  Lot. 
t'ilgkirian  of  Washington.  ,11  he  will  be  parti- 
cular in  his  promised  amount  of  this  experi- 
ment) he  will  much  oblige  his  friend  and  fellow 
fanner,  iVlONuCACY. 

January  18//(,  1820. 


Uow  to  make  lira  ■  n  iSprucz  Beer. 

Pour  eight  gallons  of  cold  water  into  a  barrel, 
and  then  boiling  eight  gallons  more,  put  that  in 
alfto.s  to  this  add  twelve  pounds  of  molasses 
with  about  half  a  pound  of  the  essence  of 
spruce  »nd  on  its  getting  a  little  cooler,  half 
a  pint  of  good  ai<-  yeast.  The  whole  being  well 
stirred  ,  or  o  l.d  in  the  barrel,  must  be  left 
with  the  bung  out  for  two  or  three  days  ;  alter 
which  the  litiuoi  may  be  immediately  bottled, 
coiked  up,  and  packed  in  sawdust  or  sand, 
viien  it  will  be  ripe, and  tit  to  drink  in  a  fort- 
night. 

Remember,  that  it  should  be  drawn  off  into 
quart  stoue  bottles  and  wired. 

LAKD  1?0&  SALE, 

In  Calvert  comity ;  Uou  acres  in  two  tracts  ;  one  of 
1000  acres,  lymg  on  the  Uiosapcake  Bayi  the  other 
of  300  acres,  on  St  Leonard's  Ureek.  The  large  tract 
>9  principally  in  wood  and  timber  i  the  part  in  culti- 
vation level  i  the  noil,  lor  the  mo.it  part,  a  stiff  loom,  a 
small  part  light)  lt.has  asull  marsh,  that  renders  it 
fine  tor  gr.ai"g,  that  will  support  a  great  ninubcr  of 
cattle,  even  through  the  winter.  The  situation  parti- 
cularly fine-  for  Oysters,  Fish  und  Fowl.— The  small 
tract,  has  an  abund.mce  of  wood  and  timber  i  the  soil 
very  various  i  part  clay,  part  sandy,  the  greater  part 
a  light  loam :  the  improvement!,  on  both  are  pretty 
i;oodi  the  latter  has  springs  ol" delightful  water  quite 
convenient  s  the  former  thougu  riot  so  good,   yet   not 

deficioDt A  barguin  may    be  had  ill  the  large  tract ; 

the  terms  easy  in  buth.    For  further  particulars  ap- 
ply  to  the   subscriber  near  St.  Leonard's,    Calvert 

C°Unty-  JAMES  «.  TAYLOK. 

January  7ih,  1820. 


i'Pinted  Evear  Friday  at  4$  re*  *f8> 

FOR  JOHN'  S.  SKINNER,  EDITOR, 

M  the  comer  »/  Market  iml  Jhleittercstreels, 

HALT1MOKK, 

ny  JOSEPH  ROBINSON. 
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American  Domestic  Cookers, 


ST    i    LABr. 

Tniler  this  title,  that  judicious  and  enterprising  Book, 
seller,  K:itniS'j  l.L'Cis,  lias  published  anotliti-  s'natl 
volume,  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Mis- 
tress of  a  family.     It    teaches  how  to  prepare  and 
cook  on  the  must  economical  plan  all  sorts  of  good 
dishes,  and  illustrates  (lie  necessary  art  of  furring 
by  numerous  engravings.    The  price  of  the  work  is 
J>t  2 J  in  boards— it  is  prefaced  by  the  following, 
MtteUamoiH  Obiervntiont  for  the  Uic  of  the  Mistresi 
of  a  family. 
In  erery  rank,  those  deserve  the  greatest  praise, 
who  bast  acquit  themselves  of  the  duties  which  their 
station  requires.    Indeed,  this  line  of  conduct  is  not 
a  matter  of  choice  but  of  necessity,  if  we  would  mam. 
tain  the  dignity  of  our  character  as  rational  beings. 

In  the  variety  of  female  acquirements,  though  do 
mesne  occupations  stand  not  so  high  in  esteem  as 
tbey  formerly  did,  yet,  when  neglected,  they  produce 
much  human  misery,  There  was  a  time  when  ladies 
knew  nothing  beyond  their  own  family  concerns  j  but 
Sn  the  present  day  there  are  many  who  know  nothing 
■about  them.  Each  of  these  extremes  should  be  avoid- 
ed :  but  is  there  no  way  to  units  in  the  female  char. 
acter,  cultivation  of  talents  and  habits  of  usefulness  ? 
Happily  there  are  still  great  numbers  in  every  situa- 
tion, whose  example  proves  that  this  is  possible.  In. 
stances  may  be  fuund  of  ladies  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life,  who  condescend  to  examine  the  accounts  of  their 
house-steward  s  and,  by  overlooking  aHd  wisely  direct- 
ing the  expenditure  of'that  part  of  their  husband's  in. 
«ome  which  falls  under  their  own  inspection,  avoid 
the  inconveniences  of  embarrassed  circumstances. — 
How  much  more  necessary ,  then,  is  domestic  know, 
ledge  in  those  whose  limited  fortunes  press  on  their 
attention  considerations  of  the  strictest  economy ! 
There  ought  to  be  a  material  differenre  in  the  degrei 
of  care  which  a  person  of  a  large  and  independent 
■estate  bestows  on  money-concerns,  and  thai  of  a  per- 
son in  confined  circumstances :  yet  both  may  very  com- 
mendably  employ  some  portion  of  their  time  and 
thoughts  on  this  subject.  The  custom  of  the  times 
tends  in  some  measure  to  abolish  the  distinctions  of 
rank;  and  the  education  given  to  joung  people,  Is 
nearly  the  same  in  all :  but  though  the  leisure  of  the 
higher  may  be  well  devoted  to  different  accomplish- 
Bients,  the  pursuits  of  those  ill  a  middle  line,  il  less 
ornamental,  would  better  secure  their  own  happiness 
and  that  of  others  connected  With  them.  We  some, 
times  bring  up  children  in  a  manner  calculated  mlher 
to  fit  them  for  the  station  we  wi-ib,  than  that  which  it 
is  likely  they  will  actually  possess)  and  it  is  in  all 
cases  wor.tu  the  while  of  parents  10  consider  whether 
the  expectation  or  hope  of  raising  theiroffspring  above 
Itieir  own  situation  be  well  founded. 

The  cultivation  of  the  understanding  and  disposi 
vion,  however,  is  not  here  alluded  to ;  for  u  judicious 
improvement  of  both,  united  to  firm  and  earlv  taught 
religious  principles,  would  enable  the  happy  possessor 
of  these  advantages  to  act  well  on  all  occasions  ;  nor 
would  young  Indies  find  domestic  knowledge  a  bur. 
then,  or  inconsistent  with  higher  attainments,  if  the 
rudinii  nls  of  it  were  inculcated  at  a  tender  age,  when 
activity  is  so  pleasing.  If  employment  be  tircsoma  to 
a  healthy  child,  tbo  fault  must  be  traced  to  habiti 
which,  from  many  causes,  are  not  at  present  favoura- 
ble to  the  future  conduct  of  women.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  before  impressions  of  duty  are  made,  tin 
the  mind,   ornamental  education  commences  i  and  it 


There  is  no  opportunity  ol  attain.ng  a  knowledge  of  (much  or  too  little  dinners  are  extremes  not  uncommon  • 
family  management  at  sclmol ;  and  during  vacations,  the  latter  is  in  appearance  and  reality  theeffort  of  pn- 
all  subjects  ibat  might  interfere  with  amusement  are  jvcrty  or  penuriousness  te  be  gcuterf.-  and  the  former.' 
aV?ir,(d'        -.       ■         .     .,  if  constantly   given,  innyandaticrcr  1" 


When  a  girl,   whose  family   moves   in   the  higher 
ranks  of  life-,  returns  to  reside  at  her  father's  house 
after  completing  her  education,  her  introduction  to  the 
gay  world,  and  a  continued  course  of  pleasures,  per. 
snade  her  at  once  that  she  was  born  to  be  the  orna- 
ment of  fashionable  circles,  rather  than  to  o.'oop  (as 
she  would  conceive  it,)  to  undertake  the  arrangement 
of'a  family,  though  by  that  means  she  might  In  various 
ways  augment  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  her  pa- 
rents.    On  the  other  hand,   persons   of  an   inferior 
sphere,  and  especially  in  the  lower  order  of  middling 
life,  are  almost  always  anxious  to  give  their  children 
such  advantages  of  education  as  themselves  did  not 
possess.    Whether  their  indulgence  be  productive  of 
ihe  happiness  sn  kindly  aimed  at,  must  be  judged  by 
the  effects,  which  are  not  very  favourable,  if  what  has 
been  taught  has  not  produced  humility  in  herself,  and 
increased  gratitude  and  respect  to  the  authors  of  her 
being.    Were  a  young  woman  brought  to  relish  home 
society,  and  the  calm  delights   of  agreeable  occupa- 
tion,  before  she  entered  into  the   delusive   scenes  of 
pleasure,  presented  by  the  theatre  and  other  dissipa. 
tions,  it  is  probable  she  would  soon  make  a  compari. 
son  much  in  favour  of  the  former,  especially  if  restraint 
did  not  give  to  the  latter  additional  relish. 

Ifwc  carry  on  our  observations  to  married  life,  we 
shall  find  a  life  of  employment  to  be  the  source  of  un- 
numbered pleasures.  To  attend  to  the  nursing,  and 
at  teatt  tarty  Instruction  of  children,  and  rear  a  healthy 
progeny  in  the  ways  of  piety  and  usefulness  i— to  pre'. 
side  over  the  family,  and  regulate  the  income  allotted 
to  its  maintenance :  to  make  home  the  sweet  refuge  of 
a  husband  fatigued  by  intercourse  with  a  jarring  world ; 
to  be  his  enlightened  companion  and  the  chosen  friend 
of  his  heart  i  these,  these,  arc  woman's  duties  !  and 
delightful  ones  they  are,  if  happily  Biie  be  married  tn 
a  man  whose  soul  can  duly  estimate  her  worth,  and 
who  will  bring  his  share  ti  the  common  stock  of  felt 
city.     Of  such  a  woman,  one  may  truly  say, 


Blessed  are  the 


ever  after    takei  the  lead  :    thus,  what  should  only  be 
the  embellUuxsent  becomes  the  main  business  of  "life, 


the  man  who  can  call  her  his    wifi 
children  who  call  her  mother." 

When  we  thus  observe  her,  exercising  her  activitv 
and  best  abilities  in  appropriate  cares  increasing  ex- 
cellence, are  we  not  ready  to  say,  she  is  the  agent  for 
good,  of  that  benevolent  Being,  who  placed  Iter  on 
earth  to  fulfil  such  sacred  obligations,  not  to  waste 
the  tuleiuri  committed  to  her  charge  ? 

When  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  high  intellectual 
attainments  may  find  exercise  in  the  multifarious  oc- 
cupations of  the  daughter,  the  wife,  the  mother,  ami 
the  mistress  of  th*  house,  can  any  one  urge  that  the 
female  mind  is  contracted  by  domestic  employ  [  It  is 
however,  a  great  comfort  that  tin-  duties  of  life  art 
within  the  rench  of  humbler  abilities,  and  that  she 
whose  chief  aim  is  to  fulfil  them,  will  rarely  ever  fail 
lo  acquit  herself  will.  United  with,  and  perhaps 
crowning  all.  the  virtues  of  the  female  character,  is 
that  well  directed  ductility  of  mind,  which  o  ca«ionuI- 
ly  bends  its  attention  to  the  smaller  objects  of  life, 
know.ng  them  to  be  often  scarcely  less  essential  than 
the  grea'er. 

Hence  the  direction  of  a  tabte  is  no  inconsidcrahlv 
Sranch  of  a  lady's  concern,  as  it  invninii  judgement  in 
i-xpenditure,  respectability  ot'appc.iraice,  and  the  com- 
fort of  her  husband  and  those  who  partake  their  hos- 
pitality. 

The  mode  of  covering  the  table  (lifters  in  taste.  It 
h  not  the  multiplicity  of  things  i  but  the  choice,  the 
Ircssing,   and  ihe  neat  pleasing   look  n/  the    wliol-, 


which  gives  respectability  to  heV  who  preside*.    Too  actcr  of  meanness. 


_  the  circumstances' 
01  those  who  are  not  iifHitcnt, 

Cenerally  speaking,  dinners  are  far  less  sumptuons 
than  formerly,  when  half  a  dozen  dishes  were  stippli'- 
eil  for  wlint  one  now  costs;  consequently  those  whose 
fortunes  are  not  great,  and  who  wish  to  make  a  gen- 
teel  appearance  wiihont  extravagance,  regulate  their 
table  iiccorilingly. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  incidents  in  which  (he  r*. 
pectflbiiitynf  a  man  is  more  immediately  felt,  than 
the  style  of  dinner  to  which  he  aecidently  may  bring 
home  a  visitor.  Every  one  is  todive  as  heean  afi'ord, 
and  the  meal  nfa  tradesman  ought  not  to  emulate  the 
entertainments  of  the  higher  classes  i  but  if  two  ar 
three  dishes  are  well  served,  with  usual  sauces,  the 
table-linen  clean,  the  small  sideboard  neatly  laid,  and 
all  that  is  mcessary  be  at  hand,  the  expectation  of  the 
husband  and  friend  will  be  gratified,  becnese  no  irre. 
gularity  of  domestic  arrangement  will  disturb  the  s«. 
cial  intercourse.  Tbo  same  observation  holds  on  a 
larger  scale.  In  all  situations  of  life,  the  entertain, 
ment  should  be  no  less  suited  to  the  station  than  lo 
the  fortune  of  the  entertainer,  aud  to  the  number  and 
rank  of  those  invited. 

The  manner  of  carving  is  not  only  a  very  necessary 
branch  of  information,  to  enable  a  lady  to  do  the  ho- 
nours of  her  table,  but  makes  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  consumption  of  a  family;  and  though  in  large 
parties  she  is  so  much  assisted  as  to  renderthis  know- 
ledge apparently  of  less  consequence,  yet  she  must  at 
all  times  feci  the  deficiency ;  and  shouldnot  fail  to  ac- 
quaint herself  with  an  attainment,  the  advantage  of 
which  is  evident  every  day. 

Indeed,  as  fashions  arc  so  fleeting,  it  is  more  than 
probable  tliat  before  the  end  of  this  century,  great  at- 
tention to  guests  may  be  ugain  the  mode,  as  It  was  in 
die  commencementof  the  List.  Some  people  haggle 
meat  so  much,  as  not  to  be  able  to  help  half-a-dozen 
persons  decently  from  a  large  tongue,  or  a  sirloin  of 
becfj  and  the  dish  goes  away  with  the  appearance  of 
having  been  gnawed  by  dogs,  if  the  daughters  of  the 
family  were  to  lake  the  head  of  the  table  under  tho 
direction  of  their  mother,  they  would  fulfil  its  duties 
with  grace,  in  the  same  easy  manner  as  an  early  prac. 
lice  in  other  domestic  aflairs  gradually  fits  them  for 
iheir  own  future  houses.  Habit  alone  can  make  good 
carvers;  but  some  principal  directions  ;»re  hereafter 
given,  with  a  reference  to  the  annexed  plates. 

The  mistress  of  a  family  should  always  remember 
iliat  the  welfare  and  good  management  of  the  house 
depend  on  the  eye  of  the  superior  ;  and  consequently 
tiiat  nothing  is  too  trifling  for  her  notice,  whereby 
waste  maybe  avoided  ;  and  this  attention  is  of  more 
■  npurtancc  now  that  the  price  of  every  necessary  of 
life  is  increased  loan  enormous  degree. 

if  a  lady  lias  njver  been  accustomed,  while  single^ 
to  think  of  family  management,  let  her  not  upon  that 
cciiunt  rear  that  she  cannot  attain  it ;  she  may  consult 
>thera  who  arc  more  experienced,  and  acquaint  hcr- 
s-lf  with  the  necessary  quantities  of  the  several  arti- 
cles of  fiunily  expenditure,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber it  consists  of,  the  proper  prices  to  pay,  fjc.  &c. 

(V  minute  account  of  the  annual  income,  and  the 
times  of  payment,  should  be  taken  in  writing;  like- 
wise art  estimate  of  the  supposed  amount  of  each  arti- 
of  expense;  and  those  who  are  early  accustomed  t» 
calculations  on  domestic  articles,  Will  acquire  so  ac 
curate  a  knowledge  of  ,wltat  iheir  establishment  re- 
quires, as  will  give  them  the  happy  medium  between 
prodigality  and  parsimony,  without  acquiring  the  chaT-' 
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t'.-rliaps  few  branches  of  female  education  are  so 
useful,  as  great  readiness  at  figures.  Accounts  should 
lie  regularly  kept,  and  not  the  smallest  article  omitted 
to  be  entered  i  and  if  balanced  every  week  and  month," 
&c.  the  income  and  outgoing  will  be  ascertained  with 
facility,  and  their  proportions  to  each  other  duly  ob- 
served. Some  people  fix  on  stated  sums  to  he  appro- 
priated to  each  diflcrent  article,  und  keep  the  money 
in  separate  purses  i  as  house,  clothes,  pocket,  educa- 
tion of  children,  tVc.  Which  ever  way  accounts  be 
entered,  a  certain  mode  should  be  adopted,  and  strict- 
ly  adhered  to  Many  women  are  unfortunately  igno- 
rant of  the  state  of  their  husband's  income  j  and  others 
are  only  made  acquainted  with  it,  when  some  s)iecu- 
lative  project,  or  profitable  transaction,  leads  them  to 
make  a  false,  estimate  ol  wluit  can  be  afforded  s  and  it 
too  often  happens  that  both  parties,  far  from  consult- 
ing each  other,  squander  money  in  ways  that  they 
would  even  wish  to  forget :  whereas  marriage  should 
be  a  state  of  mutual  and  pea-feet  confidence,  and  simi- 
larity of  pursuits,  which,  would  secure  that  happiness 
it  was  intended'to  bestow. 

There  are  so-  many  valuable  women  who  excel  as 
wives,  that  it  is  a  fair  inference  there  would  he  few 
extravagant  ones,  were  they  consulted  by  their  hus- 
bands on  subjects  that  concern  the  mutual  interests  of 
both  parties.  Within  the  knowledge  uf  the  writer  of 
these  pages,  many  families  have  been  reduced  to  po- 
verty by  the  want  of  openness  in  the  man  on  the  sub. 
ject'of  his  affairs  ;  and  though  on  these  occasions  the 
women  were  blamed,  it  has  afterwards  appeared,  that 
they  never  were  allowed  a  voice  of  inquiry,  or  suffer- 
ed to  reason  upon  what  sometimes  appeared  to  them 
imprudent 

Many  families  have  owed  their  prosperity  full  as 
much  to  the  propriety  of  female  management,  as  to  the 
inowlcdge  and  activity  of  the  fattier. 

The  lady  of  a  general  officer  observed  to  her  man 
cook,  that  her  last  weekly  bill  was  higher  than  usual. 
Some  excuse  was  offered  i— to  which  she  replied:  — 
"Such  is  the  sum  I  have  allotted  to  house-keeping: 
should  it  be  exceeded  one  week,  the  next  must  repay 
it.  The  general  will  have  no  public  day  this  week" 
The  fault  was  never  repeated, 

"  March's  Family  Uuok-kecper,"  is  a  very  useful 
work,  and  saves  much  trouble ;  the  various  articles  of 
expense  being  printed,  with  a  column  for  every  day 
in  lite  year,  so  that  at  one  view  the  amount  of  expert 
lliture  on  each,  and  ttic  total  sum,  may  be  known. 

Ready  money  should  be  paid  for  all  such  things  as 
come  not  into  weekly  bills,  and  even  for  them  a  check 
if  necessary.  The  best  placed  for  purchasing  should 
be  attended  to.  In  some  articles  a  discount  of  five 
per  cent  Is  allowed  for  ready  money  in  our  large  cities. 
and  those  who  thus  pay  are  usually  the  best  served. 
Under  the  idea  of  purchasing  cheap,  many  go  to  new 
shops,  but  it  is  safest  to  deal  wit))  people  of  establish- 
ed credit,  who  do  not  dispose  of  goods  by  undersel- 
ling. 

To  muke  tradesmen  wait  for  their,  money  injures 
them  greatly,  besides  that  a  higher  price  must  be  paid 
and  >n  long  bills,  articles  never  bought  are  ofici 
charged.  Perhaps  the  irregularity  and  failure  of  pay 
meet,  may  have  much  evil  influence  on  the  price  «f 
various  articles,  and  may  contribute  to  the  destruction 
of  many  families  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

Thus  regularly  conducted,  the  exact  state  of  money 
affairs  will  be  known  with  ejso  i  for  it  is  delay  of  pa\" 
ment  that  occasions  confusion  A  commonplace book 
'should  be  always  at  hand,  in  which  to  enter  such  hints 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  other  observations,  as  are 
given  by  sensible  experienced  people.  \Vunt.  of  atten- 
tion to  what  is  advised,  or  supposing  things  loo  mi- 
nute to  be  worth  hearing,  aro  tin-  causes  why  so  much 
ignorance  prevails  on  necessary  subjects,  among  ttiosi 
who  are  not  backward  in  frivolous  ones. 

It  is  very  necessary  for  a  ivonuin  to  be  informed  ol* 
the  prices  and  goodness  of  all  articles  in  cuitrmon  Use 

*  The  dorcestlcaccount  Book,  by  B  J  Conle  and  F  M 
Wills, — Price  SI)  for  sale  in  our  Hook  Stores,  is  wcl 
arranged  for  this  purpose,  having  lin  -s  ruled  and  pr'm 


ami  of  the  best  times,  as  Well  as  places,  for  purchas 
ing  them.  She  should  also  be  acquainted  wjth  the 
C'lin/iaruti-ve  prices  lif  provisions,  in  order  that  she  may 
be  able  to  substitute  llmso  that  are  most  reasonable, 
when  they  will  ans.vpr  as  well  for  others  of  the  same 
kind,  but  which  are  more  costly  A  false  notion  of 
economy  loads  many  to  purchase  as  bargains,  what  is 
not  wanted,  und  sometimes  never  is  used  Were  this 
error  avoided,  more  money  would  remain  for  other 
purposes.  It  is  not  unusosl  among  lower  dealers  to 
put  off  a  larger  qiwntity  of  goods,  by  assurances  that 
they  are  advancing  in  prlco  j  and  m«ny  who  supply 
fancy  articles  are  so  successful  in  persuasion,  that  pur- 
chasers not  un frequently  go  far  beyond  their  original 
intention,  even  to  their  own  future  disquiet.  Some 
things  are  better  for  keeping,  and,  being  inconstant 
consumption  should  be  laid  in  accordingly  ;  such  as 
paper,  soap,  ansl  candles.     Of  these  more  hereafter. 

To  give  unvarying  rules  cannot  be  ntt-mpted,  for 
people  ought  to  form  their  conduct  on  their  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  a  judicious  arrange- 
ment according  to  them,  will  be  found  equally  advan- 
tageous to  all.  The  minutix  of  management  must  be 
regulated  by  every  one's  fortune  and  rank  Some  la- 
dies, not  deficient  in  either,  charge  themselves  with 
giving  out,  once  in  a  month,  to  a  superintending,  ser- 
vant, such  quantities  of  household  articles,  as  by  ob- 
servation and  calculation  they  know  to  be  sufficient, 
reserving  fur  their  own  key  the  large  stock  of  thing* 
usually  laid  in  for  very  large  families  in  the  cotintvy. 
Should  there  he  several  more  visitors  than  usual,  thej 
can  easily  account  for  increase  of  consumption,  and 
vice  vena.  Such  a  degree  of  judgment  will  be  respoc 
table  even  in  the  eye  of  domestics,  if  they  are  not  in 
terestcd  in  the  ignorance  of  their  employers  i  and  .1 
they  are,  their  services  will  not  compensate  for  want 
of  honesty 

When  young  ladies  mai-ry,  they  frequently  continue 
their  own  maid  in  the  capocity  of  house-keeper;  who, 
as  they  may  be  more  attached  to  their  interest  than 
strangers,  become  very  valuable  servants.  To  such, 
the  economical  observations  in  this  work  will  be  as 
useful  as  the  cookery ;  and  it  is  vccommendable  in 
them  to  be  strictly  observant  of  both,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  will  make  them  familiar  in 
the  practice. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  fur  the  waste  of  many 
of  the  good  things  thut  God  has  given  for  our  use,  not 
abuse,  the  mistress  and  servants  of  great  houses  will 
hereafter  be  called  to  a  strict  account. 

Some  part  of  every  person's  fortune  should  be  dc. 
voted  to  charity  i  by  which,  "a  pious  wuman  will 
build  up  her  house  before  God,  while  she  that  is  fool- 
ish, (i  e  lends  nothing  to  the  Lord,)  pulls  it  down 
with  her  hands  "  No  one  can  complain  of  the  want  of 
gifts  to  the  poor  in  this  Und  —but  there  is  a  mode  ol 
relief  which  would  add  greatly  to  their  comfort,  niw 
which  being  prepared  from  superfluity,  and  such  ma- 
terials as  are  often  thrown  awny,  the  expense  would  not 
be  felt-  In  the  latter  part  of  this  work  some  bints  for 
preparing  the  shove  nre  given. 

By  good  hours,  especially  early  breakfast,  a  family 
is  more  regular,  and  much  time  is  saved  if  orders  be 
given  soon  in  the  morning,  there  will  be  more  time  to 
execute  them,  and  servants,  by  doing  their  work  with 
ease,  will  be  more  equal  to  it,  and  fewer  wilt  be  ne- 
cessary 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  general  expense  will 
be  reduced,   and  much  time  saved,   if  every  thing  h 
kepi  in  its  proper  place,  applied  to  its  proper  use,  an. 
mended,  when  the  nature  of  the  accident  will  ullow,  as 
soon  as  broken. 

If  the  economy  of  time  was  duly  consid' red,  th 
useful  affairs  transacted  before  amusements  were  a; 
lowed,  and  a  regular  plun  of  employ laenl  wiu  tluil 
Uid  down,  a  great  de.-d  might  be  done  wiihout  hop" 
or  fat  gue  ;  und  it  would  he  a  most  pleasant  veirospect 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Were  it  possible  to  enumeratr 
all  the  valuable  acquirements  made,  und  the  good  ac 
urms  performed,  by  an  active  woman. 

If  the  subject  of  servants  be  thought  ill-timed  in  a 
bonk  upon  family  arrangement,   it  must    be   by'  those 


ed  for  the  different  articles  used  in  heuse.keeping  und  who  do  not  recollect  that  the  regularity  and  good 
Or  everyday  in  the  yeor.—  Edit.  Jim.  iar,  '  nagement  of  the  heads  will  be  insufficient,  if  not 


;  not  se 


ConcU-d  by.  those  who  are  to  execute  orders.  It  be- 
hoves every  person  to  be  extremely  careful  whom  he 
lakes  into  his  servic*  ;  to  be  very  minute  in  investigat- 
ing the  character  he  receives,  and  equally  cautious 
and  scrupulously  just  in  giving  one  to  others.  Were 
this  attended  to,  ninny  bad  people  would  be  incapaci- 
tated fordoing  mischief,  by  abusing  the  trust  reposed 
in  them.  It  may  he  fairly  asserted,  that  the  robbery, 
or  waste,  which  is  but  a  milder  epithet  fur  i he  un- 
faithfulness of  a  servant,  will  he  laid  to  the  charge  ol 
that  master  or  mistress,  who  knowing,  or  having  well 
founded  suspicions  of  such  faults  is  prevailed  upon 
by  false  pity,  or  entreaty,  to  slide  him  into  another 
place.  There  are  however  some  who  are  unfortunate- 
ly capricious,  and  often  refuse  to  give  a  character  be- 
cause they  are  displeased  that  a  servant  leaves  their 
service :  but  th;s  is  unpardonable,  and  an  absolute 
robbery,  servants  having  no  inheritance,  and  depend- 
ing on  thoir  fair  name  for  employment.  To  refuse 
countenance  to  the  evil,  and  to  encourage  the  good 
servant,  are  actions  due  to  society  at  large;  and  such 
as  arc  honest,  trugal  and  attentive,  to  their  duties, 
should  be  liberally  rewarded,  which  would  encourage 
merit,  and  inspire  servants  with  zeal  to  acquit  them- 
selves 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  a  retributive  jus- 
tice: usually  ni-irks  persons  in  thi  t  station  sooner  or  la- 
ter, evi  n  in  this  world  The  extravagant  and  idle  in 
servitude,  are  ill  prepared  for  the  industry  and  sobri- 
ty  on  which  the. r  own  future  welfare  so  esacn<i.dly 
depenils.  Their  faults,  and  the  attendant  punishment, 
comes  home  when  they  have  children  of  their  own i 
and  sometimes  much  sooner.  They  will  see  their  own 
folly  and  wickedness  perpetuated  in  their  offspring, 
whom  they  must  not  expect  to  be  better  than  the  ex- 
ample and  instruction  given  by  themselves. 

It  was  the  observation  of  a  sensible  and  experienced 
woman,  thai  she  could  always  read  the  fate  of  her  ser- 
vants who  married,  those  who  had  been  faithful  and 
industrious  in  her  service,  continued  their  good  hab- 
its in  their  own  families,  and  became  respectable 
members  of  tlir  community  :-  tho*o  who  were  the  con- 
trary, never  were  successful,  sjid  not  Uufrequeiitly 
were  reduced  to  the  parish. 

A  proper  quantity  of  household  articles  should  be 
always  ready,  and  more  bought  in  before  the  others 
he  consumed,  to  prevent  inconvenience,  especially  in 
die  country. 

A  bill  of  parcels  and  receipt  should  be  required, 
even  if  the  money  be  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase  4 
and,  to  avoid  mistakes,  let  the  goods  be  compared 
with  these  when  brought  home. 

Though  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  suspect  any  one's 
honesty,  and  perhaps  mistakes  have  been  unintention- 
al i  yet  it  is  prudent  to  weigh  meat,  sugars,  fkc.  when 
brought  in,  and  compare  with  the  charge.  '1  he  butch- 
er should  be  ordered  to  send  the  weight  with  the  meatj 
and  the  conk  to  file  these  checks,  to  be  examined  when 
the  weekly  bill  shall  be  delivered, 

Much  trouble  and  irregularity  are  6aved  when  there 
is  company,  if  servants  arc  r<  quired  to  prepare  the 
table  and  sideboard  In  similar  order  daily. 

All  things  likely  to  be  wanted  should  be  in  readi- 
ness j  sugars  of  different  qualities  kept  broken,  cur. 
ranis  washed,  picked,  and  perfectly  dry  •■  spices  pound- 
ed, and  krpt  in  very  small  bottles i  closely  soi-kcd  ;  not 
more  than  will  be  used  in  four  or  five  weeks  should  lie 
pounded  at  a  time  Much  less  is  necessary  than  when 
boiled  whole  in  gravieB,  tkc. 

Where  noonings  or  suppers  are  served  (and  in  eve. 
ry  house  snme  preparation  is  necessary  for  accidental 
visitors,)  care  should  be  taken  to  have  such  things  iu 
n-adiness  r.s  nrr-  proper  for  either ;  a  list  of  sevi  ral 
will  be  subjoined,  a  change  of  which  may  be  agree- 
.hie,  und  if  duly  managed,  will  be  attended  with  little 
•xpensc  and  much  convenience. 

A  ticket  should  be  exchanged  by  the  cook  for  eve- 
ry loaf  of  bread,  which  when  returned  will  show  the 
number  to  be  paid  for  1  ns  tallies  may  be  altered,  un- 
less one  to  be  k-pt  by  each  party. 

Those  who  are  served  with  brewer's  hcev,  or  any 
other  articles  not  paid  for  weekly  or  on,  delivery,  should 
keep  a  book  for  entering  the  dates  ;  which  Will  not 
only  serve  to  prevent  overcharges,  but  will  show  the 
whole  year's  consumption  at  one  view. 
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An  "inventory  of  furniture,  linen,  and  china,  should 
be  kept,  and  the  things  examined  by  it  twice  a  year, 
or  oftener  if  there  he  a  change  nf  servants  i  into  each 
of  whose  care  the  articles  used  by  him  or  her,  6hotild 
be  intriisild.  with  alist,  as  i*  dune  with  plate.  1'ick.- 
ats  of  parchment  with  the  family  name,  numbered, 
and  specifying  what  bed  it  belongs  to,  should  be  sew. 
ed  on  each  feather-bed,  bolster,  pillow,  and  blanket. 
Knives,  forks,  and  house-clotha,  are  often  deficient  i 
tJicse  accidents  might  be  obnated,  if  an  article  at  the 
head  of  every  listVequired  the  former  should  be  pro- 
duced whole  or  broken,  and  the  marked  part  of  the 
linen,  though  all  the  others  should  be  worn  out.  The 
inducement  to  take  care  of  glass  is  in  some  measure 
removed,  by  the  increased  price  given  for  old  flint 
glass. — Those  who  wish  for  trific-disnes,  butter-stands 
ic.  at  a  lower  charge  than  cut  glass,  may  buy  them 
made  in  moulds,  of  which  there  is  a  great  variety  that 
look  extremely  well,  if  not  placed  near  the  more  beau- 
tiful articles. 

The  price  of  starch  depends  upon  that  of  flour  j  the 
Best  will  keep  good  in  a  dry  warm  room  for  some 
yean  i  therefore  when  bread  is  cheap  U  may  be  bought 
to  advantage,  and  covered  close. 

Sugars  being  an  article  of  considerable  expense  in  all 
families,  the  purchase  demands  particular  attention 
The  cheapest  does  not  go  so  far  as  that  more  refined  i 
and  there  is  a  difference  even  in  the  degree  of  sweet- 
ness. The  white  should  be  chosen  that  is  close,  hea- 
vy, and  shining  The  best  sort  of  brown  has  a  bright 
gravelly  look,  and  it  is  often  to  be  bought  pure  as  im- 
ported. East  India  sugars  are  finer  for  the  price,  bin 
not  so  strong,  consequently  unfit  for  wines  and  sweat- 
meats,  but  3o  well  for  common  purposes,  if  good  of 
their  kind.  To  prepare  white  sugar,  pounded,  railing 
it  with  a  bottle,  and  sifting,  wastes  less  than  a  mortar. 
Candles  made  jn  cool  weather  are  best  i  and  when 
their  price,  and  that  of  soap,  which  rise  and  fall  toge- 
ther, is  likely  to  be  higher,  it  will  be  prudent  to  lay 
in  the  stock  of  both-  This  information  the  chandler 
can  always  give  ;  they  are  better  for  feet-ping  eight  or 
ten  months,  and  will  not  injure  for  two  years,  if  pro- 
perly placed  in  the  cool  i  and  there  ore  few  articles 
that  better  deserve  care  in  buying,  und  allowing  a  due 
quantity  of,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family. 

Paper,  by  keeping,  improves  in  quality  ;  and  if  bought 
by  hall"  or  whole  reams  from  large  dealers,  will  be 
much  cheaper  than  purchased  by  the  quire.  The  sui 
prising  increase  of  the  price  of  this  article  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  additional  duties,  and  a  larger  con- 
sumption, besides  the  monopoly  of  rags ;  of  the  latter 
it  is  said,  there  is  some  scarcity,  which  might  be  ob- 
viated if  an  order  were  given  to  a  servant  in  every 
family  to  keep  a  bag  to  receive  all  the  waste  bits  from 
cuttings  out,  (Jc 

Many  well-meaning  servants  are  ignorant  of  the  best 
means  of  managing,  and  thereby  waste  as  much  as 
would  maintain  a  small  family,  besides  causing  the 
mistress  of  the  house  much  chagrin  by  their  irregula" 
rity  i  and  many  families,  from  a  want  of  method,  have 
the  appearunce  of  chance  rather  than  nf  regular  sys- 
tem. To  avoid  this,  the  following  hints  may  be  use 
ful  as  well  as  economical  :— 

Every  article  should  be  kept  in  that  place  best  suit- 
ed to  it,  as  much  waste  may  be  thereby  avoided,  viz. 
Vegetables  will  keep  best  on  a  stone  floor  if  the  ab- 
be excluded.-  Meal  in  a  cold  dry  place — Sugar  and 
sweatments  require  a  dry  place;  so  dots  salt.— Can- 
dles cold,  hut  not  damp  —lined  meats,  hams,  iia  the 
same— All  sorts  of  seeds  for  puddings,  saloon,  rice, 
&c.  should  be  close  covered  to  preserve  Irom  insects  ; 
but  ihatwill  not  prevent  it,  if  long  kept. 

Bread  is  now  so  heavy  au  article  of  expense,  that 
all  waste  should  be  guarded  against;  and  having  it 
cut  in  the  room  will  tend  much  to  prevent  it,  Since 
the  scarcity  in  1795  and  18GU.  that  custom  has  been 
much  adopted.  It  should  not  be  cut  until  a  day  old. 
Earthen  pans  and  covers  keep  it  best. 

Straw  to  lay  apples  on,  should  be  quite  dry  to  pre- 
vent a  musty  taste. 

Large  pears  should  be  tied  up  by  the  stalk. 
Band,  savoury,  or  knotted  marjoram,  or  thyme,  to 
be  used  when  herbs  are  ordered  ;  but  with  discretion, 
as  they  ace  very  pungent. 


The  best  means  to  preserve  blankets  from  mollis  is 
to  fold  mid  lay  them  under  the  feather-beds  that  are  in 
use  i  and  they  should  be  shaken  occasionally.  When 
soiled,  they  should  be  washed,  not  scoured. 

Soda,  by  softening  the  water,  saves  a  great  deal  of 
soap.  It  should  be  melted  in  a  large  jug  of  water, 
some  of  which  pour  into  tlie  tubs  and  boiler ;  nnd  when 
the  lather  becomes  weak,  add  more.  'The  new  im- 
provement in. soft  soap  is,  if  properly  used,  a  saving  of 
near  hall  in  quantity  :  nnd  though  something  dearer 
than  the  hard,  reduces  the  prioe  of  washing  consider- 
ably. 

Many  good  laundresses  advise  soaping  linen  in  warm 
water  the  night  previous  to  washing,  as  facilitating  Uie 
operation  with  leas  friction. 

Soap  should  be  cut  with  a  wire  or  twine,  in  pieces 
that  will  make  a  long  square  when  first  brought  in, 
and  kept  out  of  the  air  two  or  three  weeks,  for  if  it 
dry  quick,  it  will  crack,  and  when  wet,  break.  Put 
it  on  a  shelf,  leaving  a  space  between,  and  let  it  grow 
hard  gradually.  Thus,  it  will  save  a  full  third  in  the 
consumption. 

Some  of  the  lemons  and  oranges  used  for  juice  should 
be  pared  first  to  preserve  the  peel  dry;  some  should 
be  halved,  and  when  squeezed,  the  pulp  cut  out,  and 
the  outsides  dried  for  grating.  If  for  boiling  in  any 
liquid,  the  first  way  is  best  When  these  fruits  are 
cheap,  a  proper  quantity  should  be  bought  and  pre- 
pared as  above  directed  especially  by  those  who  live 
in  the  country,  where  they  cannot  always  be  had;  and 
ihey  are  perpatually  wunu-d  in  cookery. 

When  whites  of  eggs  are  used  for  jelly,  or  other 
purposes,  contrive  to  have  pudding,  custard,  &c,  to 
employ  the  yolks  also.  Should  you  not  want  them  for 
several  hour9,  beat  them  up  with  a  little  water,  and 
put  them  in  a  cool  place,  or  they  will  be  hardened  and 
useless.  It  was  a  mistake  of  old,  to  think  that  the 
whites  made  cakes  and  puddings  heavy  i  on  the  con- 
trary, if  beaten  long  and  separately,  t'hoy  contribute 
greatly  to  give  lightness,  are  an  advantage  to  paste, 
and  make  a  pretty  dish  beaten  with  fruit,  to  set  in 
cream,  ejfe. 

If  copper  utensils  be  used  in  the  kitchen  the  cook 
should  be  charged  to  be  very  careful  not  to  let  the  tin 
be  rubbed  off,  and  to  have  them  fresh  done  when  the 
least  defect  appears,  and  never  to  put  by  any  soup; 
gravy,  &c  in  them,  or  any  metal  utensil;  6tonc  and 
earthen  vessels  should  be  provided  for  those  purposes, 
as  likewise  plenty  of  common  dishes,  that  the  table- 
set  may  not  be  used  to  put  by  cold  meat. 

Tin  vessels,  if  kept  (lamp,  soon  rust,  which  causes 
holes.  I'enders,  and  tin  linings  of  flower-pots,  &c. 
should  be  painted  every  year  or  two. 

Vegetables  soon  sour,  and  corrode  metals  and  glazed 
cd  ware,  by  which  a  strong  poison  is  produced.  Some 
years  ago,  the  death  of  several  gentlemen  was  occa- 
sioned at  -Salt. lull,  by  the  cook  sending  a  ragout  to  the 
table,  which  she  had  kept  from  the  preceding  day  in 
a  copper  vessel  badly  tinned. 

Vinegar,  by  its  acidity,  does  the  same,  the  glazing 
being  of  lead  or  arsenic. 

To  cool  liquors  in  hot  weather,  dip  a  cloth  in  cold 
water,  and  wrap  it  round  the  bottle  two  or  three 
times,  then  place  it  in  the  suit ;  renew  the  process 
once  or  twice. 

The  Lest  way  of  scalding  fruits,  or  boilirrg  vinegar, 
is  in  u  stone  jar  on  ahot  iron  hearth  :  or  by  putting 
the  vessel  into  a  saucepan  of  Water,  called  a  waler-batli. 
If  chocolate,  oofTee,  jelly,  gruel,  bark,  £tc.  be  suffer- 
ed »o  boil  over,  the  strength  is  lost. 

The  cook  should  be  encouraged  to  be  careful  of 
coals  and  cinders,  for  the  latter  there  is  a  new  contri- 
vance to  sift,  without  dispersing  the  dust  of  the  ashes, 
by  means  of  a  covercd-tm  bucket 

Small  coal  wetted  makes  tho  strongest  fire  for  the 
back,  but  must  remain  untouched  until  it  cakes  Cul- 
lers lightly  wet,  give  a  great  degree  of  heat,  and  are 
better  than  coal  for  furnaces,  ironing.stoves,  :ind  ovens. 
The  cook  should  lie  charged  to  take  care  of  jelly- 
bags,  topes  for  the  collared  things,  £fc.  which  if  not 
iirfeclly  scalded,  and  kipt  dry,  give  an  unplessani 
favour  when  next  used. 


In  the  following  and  indeed  all  other  receipts,  though 
die  quantities  may  be  as  accurately  directed  as  possi- 
ble, yet  much  must  be  left  to  thu  discretion  of  the 
person  who  uses  them.  The  difleront  tustc-s "of  people 
require  more  or  less  of  the  flavour  of  spices,  salt,  gar- 
lic, butter,  S*c.  which  can  never  he  ordered  by  gen- 
eral rules;  and  if  Ihc  cook  has  not  aguod  taste,  and 
attention  to  that  of  her  employers;  not  all  the  ingredi- 
ents Which  nature  and  art  can  furnish,  will  giveexqui- 
site;flavour  to  her  dishes.  The  properariieles  should 
be  at  hand,  and  she  must  proportion  Ultra  until  the 
true  zest  be  obtained,  and  a  variety  of  flavour  be  given 
to  the  different  dishes  6crvcd  at  the  same  time. 

Those  who  require  msigre  dishes  will  (ind  abund- 
ance in  this  little  work;  and  where  they  arc  not  strict. 
ly  so,  by  suet  or  bacon  being  directed  into  stuffings, 
the  cook  must  use  butter  instead;  and  where  meat 
gravies,  (or  stock  «s  they  are  called,;  are  ordered} 
those  made  of  fish  must  be  adopted. 


AGRICULTURE. 


VIRGIKIA  AGUICULTURAL  MEMORIAL-. 

Recently  presented  to  Congress. 

The  first  General  Meeting  of  Delegates  from. 
Hie  United  Agricultural  Societies  of  Virginia 
was  held  at  Parker's  tavern  in  Surry  county,  on 
Hie  loih,  U tli,  mid  I2thinst. 

The  Delegates  having,  according  to  the  arti- 
cles of  union,  organized  themselves,  formed 
rules  and  regulations  for  their  government,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  appointment  of  their  officers. 

Gen.  John  f'egram,  elected  President; 

Nicholas  Faulcon,  Vice  President. 

Edmund  liujjin,  Secretary, 

Tfieophilus  Field,  Treasurer. 
Resolved,  That  tho  annual   meetings  of  the 
Delegates  hereafter  bo  held  at  French's  tavern, 
in  the  town  of  Petersburgh,  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  December  of  each  year. 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Societies"  be  re- 
quested to  transmit  such  of  their  agricultural 
communications  as  they  way  deem  proper,  to  the 
adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  June  nest,  and  to  the  annual  meetings 
thereafter. 

A  memorial  remonstrating  against  the  prej 
tection  of  manufactures,  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved, ordered  to  be  signed  by  the  President, 
and  transmitted  to  our  Representatives,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,. 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  first 
Monday  in  June. 

Ma  General  Meeting  of  Delegates  nf  the  United 
•Agricultural  Societies  uf  Virginia,  at  Wile 
Ham  Parker's  tavern,  in  the  county  of  Surrt/j 
on  the  10th  of  January,  J  820,  present, 

Thomas  Cocke, )  Delegates  from  Uie  Agricultural  Sc{- 

Edra'il  Jtiiffin,  y  ciely  of  Prince  George. 

John  KdmunJs,   "\ 

George  Blo-m,      (Delegates  from  the  Agricultural Sd/ 

If'm.  P.  Jiuffin,  f  ciety  of  Sussex. 

IVm.  J.  Cocke,  J 

Nlchola.  Faukon,   ?  Ueleg-ates  from  the  Agricultural 


Cold  water  thrown  on  cast-iron,  when  hot,  will  cuusc 
i  it  to  cracki 


Charles  If.  i.'uu-j 
HicharJ  Cocke, 

John  Ptgrum,      >  Delegates  from  the  Agricultural  So 
Koger  A.  Joitet,  i  ciety,  I'etershurg 

IheopilKt  FM.~ 
John  Jones,  and 
lUnrg  Levis 


i  , 

'  \  Dele 


Society  of  Surry. 


gates    from  the    Agricultural 
Society  of  Brunswick. 
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The  following  Memorial  being  adopted  unani- 
mously, was  ordered  tn  be  signed  by  the  Pre- 
sident and  Secretary  of  tlie  Delegation,  and 
transmitted  to  our  Representatives,  to  be  laid 
before  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Ynur  memorialists  present  themselves  to  your 
Jionourable  Houses,  us  a  portion  of  the  indepen- 
dent agriculturists  of  Virginia.  In.  that  charac- 
ter, we  design  not  to  harrass  our  representatives 
with  high-wrought  pictures  of  distress,  which 
their  wisdom  could  not  have  anticipated,  and 
cannot  remove.  Neither  can  we  bring  ourselves 
to  detail,  in  the  language  of  complaint,  much 
less  of  reproach,  those  evils  which  we  endure 
in  common,  not  only  with  every  class  and  de- 
nomination of  our  fellow  citizens,  but  with  al- 
Bjost  every  rank  and  description  of  civilized 
nun.  We  solicit  not  the  fostering  care  or  pa- 
tronage of  the  Legislature,  to  alleviate,  by  boun- 
ties, monopolies,  or  protecting  duties,  calami- 
ties in  their  nature  as  inevitable  as  they  are 
incurable,  by  legislative  interposition,  because, 
resulting  from  a  combination  of  circumstances 
over  which  our  Legislature  can  exercise  no  con- 
trol. War  is  un  unnatural  and  calamitous  state ; 
its  evils  must  be  felt  sooner  or  later,  and  not 
les3  severely  by  being  deferred.  The  transition 
from  war  to  peace  was  sudden,  and  found  us, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  unprepared.  But 
we  can  bear  patiently  the  penalty  of  our  own 
improvidence,  convinced  that  our  distresses 
will  be  bat  temporary,  and  recollecting  that 
they  were  preceded  by  twenty  years  of  almost, 
uninterrupted  prosperity.  In  this  frame  of 
mind,  which  we  recommend  to  the  imitation  of 
our  more  discnntemled  brethren,  we  have  only 
to  solicit,  respectfully  but  earnestly,  from  your 
wisdom  and  experience,  that  we  be  left  to  our- 
selves to  disembarrass  our  own  atl'.iirs  by  active 
industry  and  strict  economy,  instead  of  being 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  interested  individuals, 
who  would  flatter  us  with  relief,  by  abridging 
our  comforts,  increasing;  our  expenses,  ami  di- 
verting to  their  own  pockets  that  portion  of  the 
produce  of  our  labour,  which,  differently  ap 
plied,  might  serve  to  extricate  us  from  our  pre- 
sent difficulties.  The  undefined  projects  nod 
extravagant  claims  of  the  manufacturing  asso- 
ciations, collected  from  their  circulars,  report' 
of  committees,  and  other  publications,  could 
alone  lead  us  to  apprehend  that  wc  may  not  he 
left  to  this  repose,  which  we  so  earnestly  soli- 
cit, and  which  the  difficulties  of  our  present  si- 
tuation so  impeiiuusly  demand.  We  have  al- 
ways suspected  the  policy  of  forcing  any  branch 
of  t rude  or  manufacture,  by  bounties,  monopolies, 
or  protecting  duties.  Hut,  without  entering  in 
to  the  discussion  of  the  general  question,  we 
would  respectfully  suggest,  that  no  period  more 
unfavorable  than  the  present  could  be  selected 
-for  the  commencement  ol  all  experimental  course 
of  political  economy,  beginning  with  the  taxa 
tion  of  the  many  for  the  emolument  of  the  lew. 
"VS  hen  we  consider  the  taxas  already  imposed 
•n  foreign  manufactures,  (averaging  perhaps 
•fwenty-fi^e  per  cent,)  and  estimate  the  amount 
Ol  freight,  double  commissions,  insurance,  and 
various  smaller  charges  incident  to  snipping  apt) 
"transporting  to  this  country  the  products  of  the 
foreign  artisan,  amuderate  calculation  wilt  givi 
*4o  the  American  manufacturer  an  advantage  ol 
&l«r  cm% 


If  to  this  immense  advantage  over  the  Euro- 
pean competitor,  we  add  the  cheap  terms  on 
which  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  meat,  bread, 
and  fuel,  can  be  procured,  the  abundance  in 
which  the  raw  materials  are  produced,  our  hap- 
py exemption  from  the  whole  of  that  frightful 
catalogue  of  oppressive  taxes,  which,  barely  tn 
read,  makes  the  American  citizen  shudder  ;  but 
under  the  continually  accumulating  weight  of 
which  the  foreign  artizan  must  labor  5  add  still 
further,  on  tho  authority  of  the  advocates  of 
protecting  duties,  a  considerable  capital  unem- 
ployed, and  numerous  labourers  starving  in 
idleness,  and  you  exhibit  a  series  of  advantages 
on  the  side  of  the  American  manufacturer, 
which  would  seem  to  put  competition  in  our 
own  market,  entirely  out  of  the  question.  If, 
with  such  overwhelming  odds  in  his  favor,  the 
American  declines  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  we  must  conclude  either  that 
capital  is  wanting  to  fit  him  out  for  the  trial,  or 
he  scorns  the  consideration  of  such  profits,  as 
would  satisfy  his  opponent.  If  the  former  con- 
clusion be  true,  it  demonstrates  the  impropriety 
of  attempting,  at  this  time,  to  force  manufuc 
tures  by  law — for,  as  capital  is  essentially  ne< 
cessary,  and  cannot  be  forced  by  law,  we  had 
better  await  its  slow  growth,  from  the  gradual 
operation  of  the  usual  causes,  anil  whenever  it 
arrives  at  sufficient  maturity,  manufactures  will 
follow  without  force.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  manufacturers  are  so  impatient  to  enrich 
themselves,  as  to  disdain  the  gradual  accumula 
tion  of  moderate  profits,  we  submit  then  res 
pectfully  to  your  wisdom  the  impolicy  of  sub- 
jecting so  large  a  portion  of  your  fellow-citizens 
to  such  unreasonable  cupidity— Of  laying  theiu 
at  the  mercy  of  an  association,  who  (competi- 
tion being  removed)  will  no  longer  consider  the 
intrinsic  value  ofun  article,  or  what  price  would 
itl'nrd  a  fair  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  but-how 
much  the  necessities  of  the  consumer  would 
enable  them  to  extort.  Of  this  spirit,  we  had 
x  sufficient  specimen  during  our  late  war  with 
Great  Britain. 

In  reply  to  these  arguments,  we  are  told  that 
many  manufacturing  establishments  h.ive  heeu 
ruined  for  want  of  protecting  duties.  Wo  doubt 
nut  the  fact  of  rum ;  but  we  more  than  doubt 
the  cause  assigned  for  it.  We  strongly  suspect, 
tiiat,  on  fair  investigation,  most  of  the  failures 
may  be  accounted  fur  very  differently.  For  in- 
stance :  1st,  By  embarking  in  business  on  licti- 
tiuus  capital ;  the  sudden  recal  of  which,  lelt 
the  ad  venturers,  as  they  originally  were,  without 
funds,  ad.  Engaging  in  speculations  uncun 
nccted  with  their  factories,  and,  by  tho  failure 
ot  these  ruining  their  establishments.  3d.  From 
the  impatience  ot  growing  rich  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  moderate  gains,  stimulating 
them  to  attempt  establishments  and  projects 
oeyond  their  means.  Few,  wo  believe,  ol  thus,. 
woo  commenced  with  real  capitals,  and  pui- 
sued  their  business  prudently  have  (alien 
to  nupiuve  their  fortunes,  i'iie  greater  part  01 
this  description  of  persons  acknowledge,  will, 
honest  cunilor,  that  they  are  sufficiently  protect- 
ed.. But,  as  we  have  forced  none  ol  oui  lenow 
citizens  to  e.abark  their  capitals  in  the  preca- 
rious speculation  of  establishing  manufactures, 
perhaps  before  their  tiuit— ,my,  as  they  navi. 
voluntarily  invol.vcu>tUeu.i»elvts  in  runnm,,  pru- 


jfcts,  nof  from  patriotic  motives,  but  vi*wt 
purely  selfish  and  founded  on  (he  fallacious 
prospect  of  a  protracted  war,  we  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  call  upon  us  to  reinstate  them, 
hy  a  heavy  sacrifice,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time 
when  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  any  of  us 
can  fulfil  our  own  personal  engagements,  and 
many  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
their  property  to  satisfy  their  creditors.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  hope  that  your  honora- 
ble houses  will  not  deem  unreasonable  our  res- 
pectful remonstrance,  against  any  increase  of 
burthen  beyond  the  necessary  expenses  of  our 
government.  One  favorite  argument,  insisted 
on  by  the  manufacturers,  is  so  offensive  a  libel 
un  the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  that 
indignation  will  not  suffer  us  to  pass  it  unnotic- 
ed, to  wit :  that  the  establishment  of  home  may 
nufactures  is  necessary  to  keep  the  people  firm 
to  their  duty  in  time  of  war.  Thus  more  than 
insinuating,  that  the  millions  of  independent, 
high-minded  agriculturists  who  people  our  ex- 
tensive territory,  constituting  at  once  the  pride- 
and  the  strength  of  the  nation,  are  to  be  taught 
the  value  of  independence,  and  the  necessity  of 
self-defence,  by  the  operations  of  an  inconside- 
rable number  of  manufacturers  scattered  through' 
the  country.  In  every  nation  with  whose  in- 
ternal affairs  we  are  familiarly  acquainted,  the 
landed  interest  has  been  proverbial  for  liberality,, 
in  comparison  with  any  other  class ;  and  we 
proudly  believe  that  the  day  will  never  arrive 
when  the  American  yeoman  will  not  suffer  him- 
self, patiently,  to  he  shorn  to  the  quick  in  de- 
fence of  the  independence  or  honor  of  his  coun- 
try, while,  if  "you  but  touch  a  bristle  of  the 
manufacturing  interest,  the  whole  sty  is  in  an 
uproar."  We  wish  not  to  be  placed  under  such 
protections,  especially  when  their  projects  for 
our  safety  are  accompanied  by  the  alarming  de- 
claration, that  they  consider  the  election  of  a 
President,  a  Governor,  or  a  Representative  of 
the  People,  as  uninteresting  in  comparison  with 
a  question  on  the  fabrication  of  druggets,  cali- 
coes, and  penknives.* 

The  specious  vision  of  supplying  all  our  owa 
wants  by  our  own  labor,  and  thus  being  enabled 
to  insulate  ourselves  from  the  other  members  of 
the  human  family,  we  louk  upon  as  a  mere 
phantom,  conjured  Hp  for  the  purpose  of  luring 
us  into  a  prohibitory  system.  Could  such  a  vi- 
sion be  realized,  we  would  deprecate  its  iiillu- 
ence  as  equally  hostile  tn  the  advancement  of 
science  and  duration  of  liberty.  We  do  not 
envy  the  condition  of  ihe-  Chinese,  the  only 
people  completely  abandoned  to  this  chimera, 
amongst  whom  science  has  hceu  retrograde  fur 
a  thousand  years — the  whole  energies  of  the  hu- 
man mind  reduced  to  the  servile  talent  of  imi- 
tation, and  man  degraded  to  a  stato  of  abject, 
grovelling  slavery.  Compare  the  timid  slaie, 
creeping  through  shallows  in  his  clumsy  junk,, 
with  the  American  seaman,  "  among  the  turn* 
iili'ng  mountains  of  ice  of  the  arctic  circle,  pe- 
netrating to  the  antipodes,  nnu  engaged  uhder 
lie  frozen  serpent  of  the  south.  Yet  we  know 
Uat  ho  has  not  been  squeezed  into  this  hardy 
toi  111,  or  inhaled  this  daring  spirit,  from  ths 
constraints  of  a  watchful  and  suspicious  govern*, 
ncnt,  but  that,  through  a  wise  und  suiuuijr 

•  Vide  Circular  of  tbe  Kotthora  ManufiwiurefW 
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neglect,  a  generous  nuttire  has  been  suffered  ti* 
take  its  own  way  to  perfection 

We  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  best  inte- 
rests of  men  and  of  nations  are  promoted  by  free 
and  extensive   intercourse,  one   with  another. 
The  great  object  of  nations  ought  to  he,  to  pro- 
gure  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  produce. 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  labour  and 
•f  capital ;  this  can  be  effected  only  by  permit- 
ting the  people  to  purchase  such  articles  as  they 
can  buy  cheaper  than  they  can  fabricate.    Thus 
would  he  produced  a  most  unrestricted  state  of 
commerce,  permitting  every  country  to  employ 
its  capital  and  industry  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage; in  devoting  theru  to  pursuits  adapted  t» 
the  soil  and  climate  of  each,  and  consonant 
with  the  genius  of  their  respective  inhabitants* 
For  these,  and  other  considerations  equally  co- 
gent, your  memorialists  feel   themselves  con- 
strained to  remonstrate  against  the  pretensions 
ef  the  manufacturing  interest,  as  of  a  highly 
dangerous  tendency.    Whether  considered  with 
respect  to  their  inlluence  on  our  government. 
fcy  establishing  the  precedent  of  investing  one 
•lass  with  peculiar  privili'-ges  and  immunities  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest ;  a  measure  preguant 
with  the  most  fearful  consequences,  being  as  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  justice,  as  in- 
compatible with  tits  spirit  of  our  free  constitu 
tion  }  their  tendency  to  demoralize  our  people 
fey  the  introduction  of  smuggling,  an  evil  inse- 
parable from  high  protecting  duties,  and  one 
from  ivhich  the  United  Navies  of  Europe  and 
America  could  not  guard  a  coast  as  extensive  as 
ours}  their  effect  on  our  revenue,  already  di- 
minished by  protecting  duties,  without  produc- 
ing any  corresponding  energy  on  the  part  ot  our 
manufacturers,  and  which,  if  further  diminished 
by  all  increase  of  tarill',  and  by  deriving  capital 
from  the  purchase  of  public  lands,  must  neces- 
sarily call  fur  a  system  of  internal  taxation,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  affairs,  productive  of 
incalculable  distress.     Commerce  must  decline 
nuder  such  a  system  :  with  its  decline,  our  sea- 
men must  diminish,  and  our  gallant  Navy,  after 
achieving  more  than  our  fondest  hopes  could  an- 
ticipate, dwindle  into  insignificance.     This  sa- 
crifice too,  we  are  culled   upon  to   make,  that 
our  manufacturers  may  be  enabled  to  furnish  us 
with  cottons  and  woollens,  fifty  per  cent,  higher 
than  we  could  procure  them  in  a  foreign*  market 

With  this  vif-w  of  ihe  subject,  your  raeinotia 
lists  pray  that  no  further  protection  be  grant.'. 
to  manufactures,  excepting  such  its,  in  you: 
wisdom,  you  may  deem  essential  for  national 
defence,  and  that  the  existing  duties  bo  soie- 
duced,  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  re- 
venue ;  and  we  revert  to  our  origin. II  prayer,  ti 
be  left  to  ourselves  to  disembarrass  our  own  at 
fairs,  without  ocing  called  on  to  repair  tin 
losses  of  any  other  class,  still  less  to  advance 
them  to  wealth  and  power,  at  the  expense  oi 
flie  bests  mtertbta  ul  tile  American  people. 

JOliN  I'hlJKAM, 


President  of  the  ikU^ation. 
Edmun&  Kuffin,   S/cretury^ 

rou  rue.  Ail  litis  faiuuis. 

Sr.-Ijtmmco,  January  iith,  1820. 
Mb.   Skinnku, — tiiidiij^  liimrent  opinion. 
'uiat  amongst  our  most  experienced  ianneii  on 


manv  subjects,  I  am  induced  to  offer  you  nij 
opinion  on  fall  ploughing  as  a  preparation  for 
corn  crop,  which  I  have  been  induced  to  do  from 
the  able  remarks  of  Thomas  Mendel}   on  tha' 
subject,  and  published  in  your  last  number  o 
the  Farmer;  and  I  must  first  observe,  that  1 
agree  with  Mr.  Mendell  generally,  but  think  1 
have  seen  soils,  where  fall  ploughing  as  a  pre- 
paration for  a  corn  crop,  did  not  answer  a  good 
purpose  ;  I  think  the  exceptions  are  the  level  stiff 
clay,  and  the  gravelly  soil  ;  and   the  reasons 
why  a  full  ploughing  as  a  preparation,  for  corn 
does  not  answer  on  these  soils,  are  very  differ- 
ent and  apparently  contradictory  j  the  water 
lays  too  much  on  the  first,  and  soakes  or  runs 
too  fast  through  the  last.   1  have  seen  the  level 
allumine  (perhaps  a  little  mixed  with  fullers 
earth)  ploughed  in  the  fall,  and  the  snow  water 
and  winter  rains,  would  lay  on  it  until  late  in 
the  spring,  and  as  it  dryed  it  congealed  and  had 
the  appearance  of  being  liquified,  would  crack 
and  become  so  hard,  that  it  was  much  worse  to 
plough  in  the  spring'than  it  had  been  in  the  fall ; 
and  the  evil  did  not  stop  here,  when  ploughed 
in  the  spring,  it  turned  up  ill  large  hard  clods, 
which  is  extremely  difficult  to  pulverize,*  and 
as  it  regards  the  silex,  or  gravelly  lands,  they 
absorb  water  very  fast  and  is  most  commonly 
poor  soil,  and  manure  does  not  last  long  upon 
them,  and  I  think  that  the  large  quantities  of 
snow  and  rain  water  that  soakes  through  it  in 
the  winter,  and  especially  while  in  a  newly 
ploughed  state,  carries  aloag  with  it  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  richest  vegetable  mould,  and  if 
manured,  takes  most  of  the  strength  of  that 
manure  beyond  the  reach  of  vegetation,  for  it 
appeQra  evident  that  the  water  that  is  let  down 
into  the  sub-soil  is  muddy  or  a  kind  of  earthy 
ley;  and  which  rs  the  most  valuable  for  vegeta- 
tion, and  if  it  is  ploughed  and  putin  a  lightluosc 
state,    it  would  certainly  lose  much  inure  in 
this-   way  than  if  left   unploughcd    until    the 
spring,  and  I  am  further  of  the  opinion,  thai 
much  of  the  land  in  Maryland  shews  silex  on  its 
surface  now,  that  did  nut  when  in  a  state  of 
nature,  (and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  silex 
the  more  barren  is  the  land)  and   that  it  has 
b  en  produced  on  all  lands  that  have  been  much 
pluughcd,  that  had  a  sub-soil  of  silos ;  by  the 
waters    taking  down  the  surface  soil  through 
the  fissures  of  a  loose  silex  subsoil,  and  by  tin 
process  in  time  the  sub-soil  becomes  the  surface 


soil,  and  which  evil,  fall  ploughing  greatly  faci 
it.ites. 

Yours,  iVc. 

A  YOUNG  FARMER. 

•Easy  Willi  tit,  Ihe  plough— 2nd,  the  roller— 3rd, 
lie  cultivator.— Jiitil. 


to  tue  eui  run  or  rut  amkuica  v  lAiiaEn. 


ON    TUI 

Alcana  oi*  D  est  voting  GtxvYic. 

Elmmutl,  January  Villi,  1820, 

Dear.  Sir,— In  your  numucr  — .  i  read  a  pa- 
per on  the  means  of  eradicating  IViitl  Garlic  : 
■ne  of  the  most  disagreenble  weed  tenants  of 
.other  pasture  or  seed  ground.  Its  continuance 
ui*  been  a  standing  reproach  to  the  ingenuity  ot 
>ur  tanners. 

i  Have  no  duubt,  but  Mr,  flood  gut  rid  of  hit. 


'irtion,  by  following  the  plan  he  has  directed. 
!iut  there  must  be  some  secret  principle,  yet  to 
be  developed,  to  make  it  a  matter  of  certainty; 
•or  the  broad  letter  of  his  instructions,  i.e.  his 
rotation  of  crops  and  ploughing,  have  been  often 
followed  without  intention  of  destroying  the 
;arlic;  and  if  it  had  been  so  effectual,  it  cer- 
;ainly  would  have  been  a  matter  of  general  no- 
toriety. 

Although  I  had  this  subject  in  om,  yet  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  have  brought  it  forth  at  this 
time,  till  I  saw  the  piece  alluded  to.  I  there- 
fore concluded  to  keep  the  subject  alive,  till 
some  mure  skilful  hand  should  give  it  a  finishing 
stroke. 

Three  years  past,  a  neighbour  of  mine  plough- 
ed  up  an  old  clover  field  in  the  fall,  fully  set 
with  this  ill  flavored  bulb.  The  ploughing  not 
being  to  his  mind  and  the  weather  tempting,  he 
gave  it  a  second  ploughing  about  the  first  of 
December;  the  next  summer  he  ploughed  in 
the  stubble  of  the  oats,  which  he  had  made  his 
spring  crop.  In  the  fall  he  sowed  wheat,  and 
in  the  sprin*  following  clover  among  the  wheat ;' 
scarcely  a  spire  of  garlic  has  peeped  forth  from 
the  first  breaking  up,  and  it  is  probable  never 
will.  But  mark  this!  when  the  out  stubble  was 
ploughing  in,  I  examined  the  earth,  and  found 
it  full  of  bulbs  perfectly  aiwe.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear that  the  frost  of  winter,  had  destroyed  Due 
m a  hundred,  nor  was  it  to  be  expected;  for  if 
a  bulb,  growing  two  inches  in  the  ground,  is 
overthrown  by  a  4  inch  ploughing,  it  is  just  as 
afe  as  before  from  the  frost,  and  if  by  6  inch 
ploughing,  it  is  really  safer  than  when  naturally 
fixed  ;  some  other  theory  or  philosophy  for  the 
destruction,  must  therefore  be  inquired  into; 
for  a  false  theory  will  surely  lead  to  a  false  prac- 
tice. 

The  habits  of  other  bulbous  roots,  will  form  a 
clue  to  a  true  theory.     These  such  as  llya- 
cyntlis,  Snow  Drops,  &c.  during  summer  lay 
dormant,  and  do  as  well  in  our  drawers  as  in 
the  earth.    In  the  cool  of  the  fall,  they  begin  to 
send  out  a  scape  and  strong  radicles,  the  scape 
being  stopped  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the 
culd,  and  the  bulbs  in   full  vigor,  they  produce 
off-sets  and  coats,  if  a  coated  bulb  scales  in  a 
scaly  bulb.— It  is  at  this  critical  moment,  that 
a  ploughing  makes  a  baulk  and  interrupts  this 
inportaut  vegetable  process,  that  is  forming  a. 
new  progeny  to  succeed  the  old  bulb,  and  it  is 
hut  too  plain,  that  alt  ploughing  and  turning  be- 
fore this  full  growth  of  Radicles  and  Scapes, 
would  be  no  more  than  taking  them  out  of  one 
drawer  and  placing  them  in  another  ;  precise 
time,  then  is  every  thing,  and  the  Grst  ploughing 
should  not  be  early  (as  an  industrious  man  would 
he  likely  to  make,  believing  that  winter  frosts, 
was  the  destructive  power,)  but  lute  in  the  fall; 
.mil  I  a:n  convinced,  that  the  winter  ami  not  the 
fail  ploughing,  was  the  effectual  one  in  the  field 
I  have  mentioned.   1'ollowinc  the  same  clue,  will 
teach  us  that  there  is  a  period  to  the  lite  ol  mo- 
ther bulb,  which  we  may  compute  at  5  years  or 
thereabouts;*  two  fur  arriving  at  puberty,  aud 


•Koravcry  interesting;  »nd  ingenious  treatise  on 
the  economy  ol'  vegetation  corroborating  .u  a  geat 
measure  tin.-  f  eves  here  presented  by  n'lvaiius,  lb* 
reader  ia  referred  lo  Darwin's  i'hyioUj  a,  |mge  Ui«. 
When  roam  can  be  Imd  the  wllubl  clufcUr  <aall  kip 
giteo,  la  tli*  Fafaiitf.— fify. 
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three  far  generating  ofi'-sets. — If  therefore  the 
forming  of  off-sets  is  interrupted  the  mother 
bulb  will  die  a  natural  death  of  course,  without 
a  succession.  \Vhilst  the  Junior  bulbs  bein« 
equally  interrupted  in  forming  coats,  will  become 
sickly  and  unable  to  stand  the  npccs-ittides  of 
seasons,  or  the  rude  displacements  of  the  plough. 
This  I  consider  the  true  theory  in  substance, 
though  there  are  many  particulars  yet  wanting, 
to  complete  a  perfect  theory  and  practice. 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  bulbs  are  once 
interrupted  at  the  most  essential  time.i.  e.  radi- 
eafing,  that  thep  are  not  roady  to  fall  exactly 
into  the  same  periods  again.  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve this,  because  I  have  >ccn  them  raising  their 
spirv  scapes  towards  fall,  in  ground  that  was 
sowed  in  turnips,  where  they  had  met  with  some 
interruptions,  so  that  after  the  first  great  inter- 
ruption in  the  late  fall  ploughing,  it  would  be 
well  to  examine  the  ground  from  summer  to 

fall, The  ploughing  in  of  the  stubble  in  the 

field  alluded  to,  had  certainly  no  manner  of  tf- 
feet  on  the  garlic ;  for  the  bulbs  were  without 
radicles  at  that  time,  but  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  they  began  to  shoot  early,  to  make  up  for 
last  time.  If  'his  be  so,  the  second  fall  plough- 
ing, (i.  e.  the  2d  year)  should  bo  early,  say  Sep- 
tember ;  an  inspection,  as  before  said,  would 
determine  this  point,  and  leave  but  one  item  to 
be  settled,  i.  e.  how  many  crops  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  reach  the  lifetime  of  the  mother 
bulbs.  I  would  therefore  recommend  as  a  satV 
practice,  some  extension  beyond  what  was  dune 
in  the  field  above  mentioned.  Thus,  a  ploi'.gh 
ing  in  November  or  December,  and  a  spring  crop 
of  oats  or  barley;  a  ploughing  in  September  or 
October,audacropofrye;  and  the  following  sea- 
son, a  crop  of  wheat  with  top  dressing,  and  clo- 
ver in  the  spring.— 1  know  that  this  is  a  good 
succession,  if  the  rya  is  well  taken  off  the  held. 

SILVANLJS. 
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OF  ALBEMARLE. 

ON  PEACH  TREES. 

No.  8. 

Sib, 

A  late  indisposition, at  the  time  I  had  allotted 
to  myself  to  redeem  the  pledge  on  my  part, 
•which  was  mutually  given  by  Several  member.* 
of  the  society  at  our  last  meeting,  to  embody 
such  information  as  each  might  possess  upon 
certain  subjects,  must  be  my  apology  for  offer- 
ing the  following  partial  performance  of  that 
engagement. 

A  fall  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  best 
management  of  fruit  trees — the  kinds  of  each 
species  now  held  in  estimation — with  the  reme- 
dies for  the  maladies  and  destroying  insects,  to 
m  hic.li  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  sub- 
ject ;  is  a  desideratum  in  domestic  and  rural 
economy,  which  1  will  not  mislead  the  society 
in  saying  it  will  ever  be  in  my  power  to  supply. 
Bui  bad  it  not  been  for  the  cause  already  as- 
signed, I  should  certainly  have  touched  upon 
more  branches  of  this  subject  than  one,  and  not 
hav»  contented  myself  upon,  this  one,  with  copy- 


ing a  paper  which  1  published  some  veins  aijo  in 
a  magazine,  so  limited  however  in  its  circula- 
tion in  this  quarter,  that!  daresay,  the  infor- 
mation it  contains,  will  he  new  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  members  of  the  society.  It  was  address- 
ed to  Doct.  Mense,  Editor  of  the  Archives  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  and  dated  at 

Bremn,  Fluvanna  County,  Fir'a.  May  1812. 

"  A  remedy  against  (he  insect  which  deposites 
its  eggs  in  the  bark  of  the  peach  tree,  ha9  be- 
come an  object  of  importance  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  valuahlc  fruit.  The  peach  trees  all  over 
Virginia  have  experienced  the  destructive  effects 
of  tins  insect,  uml  accordingly  various  remedies 
liave  been  tried,  some  of  which  for  a  time  have 
promised  success,  but  filially  issued  in  disap- 
pointment. The  fly  lays  its  esgs  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  just  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where 
the  rougher  and  harder  bark  of  the  trunk  begins 
io  change  to  the  softer  character  of  that  winch 
covers  the  roots.  In  this  part  the  insect  is  able 
to  puncture  tU  surface,  and  there  introduce  its 
eggs.  This  is  performed,  in  our  climate,  from 
the  middle  of  July,  through  August  and  Sep 
temher.  Early  in  August,  for  the  most  part,  1 
find  the  worms  have  ussuiued  the  chrysalis  state 
and  soon  after,  say  8  or  10  days,  are  trans 
formed  into  flies,  when  they  immediately  begin 
io  deposit  their  eggs,  which  are  soon  hitched 
tuto  worms ;  and  thus  the  round  of  transforma- 
tions common  to  the  insect  tribes  is  completed. 
W  bile  in  the  worm  state  they  do  the  mischief  by 
preying  upon  the  suft  inner  bark,  which  is  the 
uediuui  of  circulation  for  the  sap ;  thus  inter- 
rupting the  fluw  of  the  sup,  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  which  is  great  injury  to  the  fruit, 
and,  finally,  its  destruction  with  the  life  of  the 
tree  also. 

»'  1  think  I  have  discovered  a  remedy  for  this 
mischievous  insect  in  tobacco.  As  much  cured 
tobacco  as  is  tied  up  in  a  bundle  for  prizing,  is 
sufficient  for  a  tree  of  moderate  size.  The  to- 
bacco, in  a  moist  state  so  as  to  render  it  flexi- 
ble, is  bound  around  the  body  of  the  tree,  just 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  encircling  the  part 
where  the  flics  deposit  their  eggs.  This  precau- 
tion is  to  he  taken  a  little  before  the  hatching 
of  the  flies — the  middle  of  July  I  find  is  early 
enough  here.  I  do  not  attribute  the  success  of 
this  remedy,  tu  its  covering  the  vulnerable  part 
of  the  tree  merely  ;  for  I  am  informed  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  where  common  straw  and 
other  coverings  have  been  used,  they  have  fail- 
ed. In  these  cases  the  fly  gets  as  close  to  its 
favourite  region,  as  the  covering  will  admit,  and 
finding  some  fissure  in  the  bark,  (here  deposites 
its  eggs  ;  but  the  tobacco,  which  in  its  essential 
qualities  is  so  generally  offensive  to  the  insect 
tribes,  is  so  also,  I  suppose  to  this  destructive 
fly,  and  thereby  prevents  its  approach.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  I  will  go  on  to  detail 
my  experience  as  to  the  fact.  I  made  mj  first 
experiments  with  tobacco,  three  years  past  this 
summer,  confined  to  10  or  12  trees  ;  the  next 
spring  1  found  that  the  trees  still  threw  out  gum 
ut  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  I  apprehended 
my  experiment  had  failed  ;  upon  a  close  exami- 
nation, however,  I  discovered  that  the  gum  had 
issued  from  the  old  wounds  of  the  worms  of  the 
1'iiineryear,  not  yet  entirely  healed  f  he  suc- 
ceeding summer,  1  extended  the  experiment  to 


all  my  peach  trees  of  favorite  selected  fruit,  con- 
sisting of  between  50  and  100  ;  and  the  samo 
result  was  observed  as  m  the  preceding  spring  ; 
in  many  cases  gum  issuing  from  the  okf  wounds, 
!>ut  no  worms,  in  any  instance,  where  the  to- 
bacco had  been  applied.  The  last  summer  I 
again  applied  the  tobacco  upon  a  still  larger 
scale,  and  this  spring  have  again  examined  the 
trees.  1  find  (hat  those  which  have  had  the  he- 
nefit  of  the  tobacco  application  two  successive 
years,  have  all  their  wounds  entirely  healed, 
;md,  in  no  instance,  have  i  found  the  worms  ta 
have  existed,  where  the  tobacco  has  been  u^ed, 
;ind  preserved  through  the  period  of  the  exis-. 
tence  of  the  flies." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  con- 
tinued to  experience  uniform  success  from  the 
use  of  tobacco,  and  have  now  several  hundred 
young  peach  trees,  in  perfect  health  and  foil 
oearing,  which  I  attribute  entirely  to  the  use  of 
that  remedy,  and  although  my  neighbours  com- 
plain that  their  peach  trees  are  many  of  them 
dead,  and  all  rapidly  declining,  I  know  of  no 
case  where  this  remedy  has  been  adopted,  al- 
though 1  have  taken  some  trouble  to  make  it 
known  around  inc. 

JOHN  H.  COCKE} 

P.  MINOR,  Esq. 

Sec'y  of  the  Jigri'L  Society  of  Mbemarlg 


1'00   THE    AMEIIICAK    FARMER. 

ON  IIEBGING....N0.  & 

BY  CALEB  KIRK,  OF  DELAWAUE. 

[coutiiiteilfnm  M.  43,  page  33r.] 

The  last  number  on  this  subject  being  mor'e 
fully  demonstrated  by  a  drawing,  not  only  to 
assist  the  young  husbandman  in  the  best  mode 
of  forming  his  live  fences,  but  to  give  a  view 
of  what  may  be  considered  a  specimen  of  a 
finished  hedge,  er  one  that  has  attained  maturi- 
ty, being  thirteen  years  old  from  the  time  of 
planting,  and  needs  no  further  care  but  that  of 
annual  trimmings,  shearing  or  clipping  the  extra 
shoots,  that  incline  to  enlarge .  it  beyond  proper 
limits.  The  mode  has  been  heretofore  treat- 
ed of. 

It  now  becomes  the  next  enquiry  what  is  the 
cost  of  obtaining  such  n  desirable  inclosure,  to 
protect  and  secure  the  labours  of  the  farmer, 
:ind,*at  the  same  time,  ornament  his  farm.  The 
following  is  a  correct  estimate,  as  near  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  calculated  for  the 
latitude  or  neighbourhood  of  the  writer  of  these 
notes,  being  done  from  actual  experiments, 
uade  by  himself,  and  some  of  his  neighbouring 
farmers  pursuing  the  same  plan  of  hedging; 
taking  a  given  quantity  or  distance  say  one  hun- 
dred panoels  of  post  and  rail  fence,  measuring 
ten  teet  to  the  pannel,  which  i»  the  usual  length, 
uakes  sixty  perches  and  ten  feet  over. 
One   thousand   quicks   wilt  plant  that  distance,,  cost 

t'rum  nursery  S    5 

Planting  them  by  a  man  and  boy  each  two 

day  j,  man's  wages  and  board  at  75  et». 

do  boy's    do  50 

One  dressing  the  first  year  by  running  a 

furrow  or  two  with  iho  plough, 
And  then  a  light  dressing  with  the  noe, 

(same  hand) 

Bspensc  of  first  yettr       8   f,0 


50 


75 
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2d  year  duelling  as  above  S  I  ~\ 

3d,  year        tlo  if 

4tli.  year      do  l  >  5  yrs- dressing  S 

5th  year       do  1  \ 

6th. year      do  l' 

7th.  year  trenching  to  prepare  for  plashing 

plough  and  horse,  50 

and  3  diva  wort  at  7S  ets.  throwing 
up  a  ditch.  2  25 

300    stakes,    counting   labour   as 
above,  including  timber,  3  50 

wattles  and  cutting  them,  2 

pne  hand  3  days  at  plashing,  at  gl*  3 

expense  or'  "th  year    11  25        11    25 


Slli    year  I   days   work  trimming 
and  cleaning, 


9th  do 
loih  do 
11th.  do 
12tb  do 
13th.  do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


75 
75 
75 
7S 
73 
75 


ttspenae  of  6  years        4  50 


4 
2y 


The  foregoing  process  has  produced  such  a 
hedge  as  is  exhibited  in  the  drawing,  taken  from 
•  section  of  one  thirteen  years  old,  now  in  gtind 
condition  and  improving,  becoming  more  dense 
every  year,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  form  a 
judgment,  I  am  of  the  opinion  thut  seventy-live 
cents  annually  applied  to  the  trimming,  will 
keep  it  in  that  form  perpetually,  not  being  ye< 
able  to  discover  any  tiling  to  form  an  idea  of 
dissolution  upon,  in  any  reasonable  time,  there- 
fore sufficient  to  ground  a  confidence  of  dura- 
bility. 

The  calculation  on  this  section  of  sixty 
perches  will  afford  data  to  apply  to  any  quanti- 
ty of  greater  eitontion,  anil  the  annual  expense 
on  this,  nfter  the  seventh  year,  is  uniform,  and 
may  be  considered  to  continue  so,  for  as  long  a 
time  as  they  are  regularly  attended  »o,  which 
will  apply  to  any  extent,  at  one  cent  and  a  quar- 
ter per  rod  or  perch  of  ItiJ  feet. 

If  the  writer  of  those  observations  had  com- 
menced hedging  with  the  knowledge  now  ob- 
tained by  experience,  one  half  his  labour  would 
have  been  saved. 

The  expense  of  a  fence  made  of  timher,  say 
post  and  rail  which  is  the  most  common  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  place,  is  seventy-five  cents  for 
each  pannol  of  a  four  rail  fence,  to  those  who 
have  their  fencing  to  purchase  and  the  labour  to 
«y  }  that  is  seventy  five   dollars   for  one  hun 
Jred  pannels,    that  compared    with   the  sunie 
length  of  hedging  places  the  case    g  75 
for  a  perishable  material  with  13 
years  of  the  time  gone,  and  29    50 

for  a  hedge  growing  better  every        < 

year,  leaving  45    50 

of  a  halance  in  favor  of  sixty  perches  and  ten 
feet  distance,  what  that  will  amount  to  on  a 
■large  farm,  1  shall  leavo.to  the  owner's  calcula- 
tion. 

1  may  further  remark  the  labour  of  making  live 
fence  can  be  dune  by  weak  hands  if  rightly  di- 
rected ;  my  plashing  was  dime  by  a  man  74 
years  of  age.     the  making  ot  rails  and  handling 

•  The  wages  of  a  hand  to  plash  is  at  $  1,  being  an 
artist  at  the  business,  but  that  will,  when  gcncrall. 
in  practice  hi  done  by  commou  iaboiirera  as  readily  as 
any  other  labour  on  a  farm  with  a  little  attention  of 
lite,  owner. 


f.iciu  require-*  a  pei  sun  in  prime  nf  life,  ami  it  u 
Iniiurious  in  every  stage  of  the  process  of  erect 
ing  wooden  fences,  besides  tne   destruction  of 
much  valuable  timber,  which  in  some  neighbour- 
hoods is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  owner. 

Kach  neighbourhood  may  make  their  calcula- 
tions of  fences  made  of  timber,  iiccunling  to 
circumstances  attending  the  hedge,  calculation 
may  be  relied  on,  if  the  rules  and  remarks  fuie- 
g«ing  are  strictly  atteuded  to;  and  will  apply 
to  either  kind  of  thorn,  but  it  was  the  "  Virginia 
parsley  leafed  thorn,"  of  Marshall's  catalogue 
of  forest  trees,  that  was  preferred  and  which 
grows  spontaneous,  from  this  olace  to  the  smith 
us  far  as  the  Mississippi,  mid  1  have  no  doubt  oi 
il  thriving  in  a  northern  latitude,  seeing  no  bad 
•Beet  from  the  winters  nf  our  Delaware  climate, 
although  1  had  a  section  plashed  in  the  midst  of 
winter  to  prove  the  consequence. 

The  hedge  may  be  considered  as  made  in  se 
ven  years  troni  lime  of  planting,  as  it  is  only 
trimming,  that  is  required  afterwards  j  which 
amounts  to  one  cent  and  a  quarter  for  each 
perch  of  dist-niee;  tliBquut  r  may  be  thrown 
oft",  if  the  dipping  is  never  omitted  in  due  time, 
us  it  lessens  the  labour,  a  rule  that  will  apply 
through  every  operation  in  husbandry,  and 
should  never  he  forgot,  while  twenty-five  per 
ceut  is  saved,  often  fifty. 
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PERPETUAL  ALMANAC. 

Feb. 

Uarch. 

Xov. 

Peff. 
1  Aug. 

May. 

Jan-   j  Jan.         Sept. 

April. 
Oct.  |  July.      1  Dec. 

I  June. 

1 

1      2    |      3    |      4    |        5      |       0 

7 

S 

|      9    |    10    |    11    I      12      1    13    I 

14 

15 

|     IS    |     17    1    18    I      1!)      |     <SU 

21 

22 

|    23    |    24    |    2a    |      26      |    27 

1    m 

2'J 

|    30    |    31     | 

s; 


1820     Wednesday,        1 826— Wednesday, 
21— Thursday,  27-Thursday, 

22  -Friday,  28- Satir/v/ni/, 

23— Saturday,  29— Sunday, 

24— Monday,  30— Monday. 

25— Tuesday,  31— Tuesday. 

ad  iujtiiilitm. 
To  find  the  day  of  the  month. 
RULE. 

Observe  the  day  of  the  week  annexed  to  the 
year  in  the  first  column,  'oak  in  the  table  of  the 
month,  and  the  number  standing  under  each 
months  are  the  days  of  that  mouth  on  ivhicf 
that  day  of  the  week  wdl  fall  iu  th  >t  year. 

Note — In  the  lenp  years  (where  the  day  of 
the  week  in  the  first  column  is  in  italics.)    Jan- 
uary and  February  must  be  taken  in  the  en 
lumns  in  the  table  where  they  are  set  in  italics 
—■in  other  years  in  the  preceding  columns. 


EXPORTS. 
From  the  United  States  in  the 

Sept.  30,  1319. 
Produce  of  the  Sea} 
Of  the  Forest, 
Of  Agriculture, 

lanufactures, 
L'npertain, 

Of  the  proluce  of  the  Sea— there  was  of  dried 
fish  Sl,U5a,000 — pickled  -lOj.Oiiu — whale  oil 
.ijid  >one  431,000 — spermaceti  oil  and  candlei 
132,000.  ' 


year  ending: 

S     2,0:24,000 

4,927,000 

41,452,000 

2,574,000 

630,000 


Of  the  Forest— -'kiiu  and  furs  481,000 — Gin- 
seng 30,000— Lumber,  stives,  spars,  shingles, 
hoops,  pules,  hewn  timbur,  etc.  2,-IOIi,000— 
oak  hark  and  other  dies  146,000 — naval  stores 
376,000— ashes  pot  and  pear!   1,419,000. 

Of    Agricultnre — Dcef,   tallow,   hides,   live 

cattle    598,000— hutter   and  clicese  297.000 — 

bacon,  lard,  and   live,  hogs  1,009,000 — 

rses  and  mules  100,000— Sheep  21,000 — 
wheat,  flour,  and  bread  6. 41 5,000 — Indian 
enrn  and  meal  1,424,000 — rye  and  meal 
'J96.000b-rice  2.143,000— oats,  pulse,  potatoes, 
Sec.  195.C0O— t-bacci  7.GS7.000— ciitton  21, 
0S2.000— flaxseed  171,000— hops  20.000— wax 
17,000 — poultry,  maple  sugar,  &c.  7000. 

Manufactures— tallow  candles  and  soap  4G9, 
000 — boots,  shoes  and  saddlery  122.000 — hats 
I'.i.OOO— grain,  spirits,  beer  and  starch  95.000 
— furniture,  co'c'ies  and  other  carriages  32S.O0O 

ordage  40,000— iron  54,000 — snuff",  wax 
candles,  tobacco,  lead,  &c.  503,000 — spirits 
from  molasses  153,000 — refinod  sugar  11,000 — 
cluicoIateSOOO— gunpowder  110,000— brass  and 
copper  13,000— medicinal  ditigsS2,000 — uncer- 
tain manufactured  article  301,000  raw  materials 
329,000. 

BALTIMORE,    FBIDA1,  JANUAKY  28,1820. 

A  letter  from  Marietta,  Ohio,  communicating  a  new 
method  of  curing  bacon,  and  the  English  mod's  of" 
feeding  hogs,  has  been  received  and  will  be  attended  to.:. 

Present  Prices  of  Country  Produce  in  fait  Marl-el. 

Actual  sales— Maryland  Tobacco,  18  hogsheads.  Pa 
luxcnt,  sold  this  week  at  glO  and  gl2.— Virginia  To- 
ualco,  4  hogsheads,  Itichmond,  new  crop,  sold  the  pre. 
sent  week  for  S7  50—18  hogsheads,  Potomac,  at  g7 
and  S9— Old  Richmond  Tobacco,  of  the  first  quality, 
may  he  quoted  at  g8— Egss,  per  do2.  25  cts — Chick- 
ess,  per  doz  g2  to  g2  aM— TuaKKis,  gl  to  Si  25— 
Giesb,  50  to  75,  cts.— IIvttir,  37  1-3  cts.— VtAi,  pec 
quarter  gl  25  to  gl  75— Do.  per  lb.  6  to  8  cts.— Ort- 
iiiss,  per  bushel  gl  to  gl  25  N  England  do.  per  ICO 
bunches,  g7— Potatoes,  per  bushel  75  cts.— Tcrmih, 
per  do.  oOcts.— 1'obk,  per  cut  gS  50  to  S7— Common 
Muttos,  per  lb.  0  to  lo  cts.— Bakewell  do.  being  a 
very  superior  breed  of  sheep,  sold  in  the  market  on 
Wednesday  last,  by  Mr.  George  Elliott,  at  15  eta  per 
lb.— Live  Cattls,  §5  to  g6  50 -Mat,  per  ton  gl8— 
Straw,  do.  gll— Country  Oats,  SOcIs.-Floos,  from 
the  wagons,  g '  25  WnisKer,  Irom  do.  35  eta.— Hud 
Clover  Si- ii,  per  bushel,  gl2— White  do.  g!5— On- 
ciuru  Gnus,  per  bushel,  go— Timotut,  per  bushel, 
85- 


rj"  ADVBUTiSKMENTS,  which  are,  in  their  na- 
ture nnd  objects  suited  to  a  paper  nf  ibis  sort,  such  m 
'be  sales  of  land,  seed,  live  stock  implements  ot"  Iiua- 
kmdry,  new  inventions,  Jtc.  lie-  »',ll  be  insertrd  o>ice 
only,  at  llie  rate  of  gl  per  square,  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance The  very  extensive  circulation  of  this  paper 
among  landed  men,  throughout  the  'Jolted  States, 
makes  it  an  eligible  medium  fir. giving  such  publi.'  no- 
tices, and  one  lublication  in  .is  good  as  for'y,  unless 
n  caars  whevc  the  taw  prescribe!  a  greater  number  of 
times. 


fTtssii  avu\  Sound  Gi\vt\en  Seed,, 

IN  CUl'.AT  VAHltTY, 
FOB  SALK  UV  JOHN  U.  BAS TIA.V. 
Orders  left  at  Nicholas   UoiK-thi's,    m   CommerCo 
Street,  v/iU  meet  with  immediate  attention. 
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AR.TICl.Eb. 

FER. 

RETAIL  PIUCKS 

KSSf,  Norihorn  mesa    - 

bbl. 

11 

No  1.      - 

15 

No  2.  - 

13  5C 

Bacon,               •       *       * 

lb. 

it 

Butter,  Fcrkiu                - 

ie 

'20 

Coffee,  first  quality,                   * 

33 

second  do.           - 

2; 

28 

SI 

Twist,  No.  5,           • 

46 

No.  6  a  10,        • 

40 

50 

No.  11  a  20,         • 

£3 

80 

No.  20  a  30,      • 

80 

1  20 

Chocolate,  No.  1,       -       -       • 

33 

No.  3,           •      • 

88 

No.  3,       •       « 

Si 

Candles,  mould,      -       - 

box 

SO 

£2 

dipt,    -       -     •  •       * 

18 

19 

spermaceti, 

45 

soarce 

Cheese,  American,     •       •      • 

lb. 

10 

15 

Feathers,        •               "       • 

60 

65 

Fish,  cod,  dry    - 

qti. 

3  60 

herrings,  Susquehannab, 

bbl. 

2  75 

retail 

mackarol,  No.  1  «  3 

9 

12 

shad,  trimmed,       •       ; 

7  75 

7  87 

Flour, superfine,        -        '        • 

6  50 

6 

fine,         •       •       »       • 

bbl. 

5 

5  50 

middlings,             -       - 

4  50 

b 

ryo,          - 

4  a 

4  25 

Flaxseed,  rough,      •       •       - 

cask 

none. 

cleaned,      •       • 

bush 

do 

b. 

do 

Hides,  dryod,          ... 

12 

15 

Hogs  lard,          » 

12 

13 

Leather,  soal,         » 

85 

SO 

Molasses,  Havana,     ... 

rah 

62  1-2 

76 

New  Orleans,          ■ 

75 

sugar  house,       •      • 

1 

Oil,  spermaceti,          ... 

5al. 

1  60 

FORK,  mess  or  1st  quality,     - 

M. 

:a  a 

20 

prime     Sd    do. 

16  a 

17 

cargo      3d    do. 

14  a 

15 

Plaster,                   •       » 

on 

6 

ground     .... 

obi. 

I  75 

Rice,          ..... 

b. 

6 

-Sunns,  Brandy,  French,  4th  proof 

;ul. 

3 

S 

poach,   4th  proof 

1  25 

1  50 

apple,     1st  proof 

75 

Gin,  Holland,        1st  proof 

1  60 

do.                     4th  proof 

do.  N.  England 

50 

60 

Rum,  Jamaica,  .       - 

1  60 

2 

American,    1st  proof 

76 

Whiskey,            let  proof 

60 

62  1-2 

Soap,  American,  white, 

b. 

18 

20 

do.           brown,         - 

9 

Sugars,  Havana,  white,      -      - 

19 

brown,       .      -      - 

12 

15  ' 

loaf,              ... 

25 

28 

lump,         ... 

b. 

20 

a  26 

Salt,St.llbes,    .... 

bu. 

70 

Liverpool,  ground,  •       - 

75 

1 

8hot,  all  sizes,    •               - 

b. 

12 

TOBACCO,  Virginia  fat,   -       - 
do.      middlings, 

cvrt. 

7 

6  60 

Rappahannock, 

5 

6  60 

Kentucky, 

6  50 

1  60 

small  twist,  manufactured, 

lh. 

25 

37 

pound  do.         ... 

£0 

76 

,TEAS,  Boliea,         -       -       - 

63 

Souchong,       ... 

lb. 

76 

a  100 

Hyson  Skin         .       • 

75 

a  150 

Young  Hyson, 

1  25 

a  150 

Imperial,     ... 

1     '   u 

WOOL,  Merino,  clean,        «       • 

80 

unwashed,     • 

1       40 

crossed,  clean, 

66 

unwashed,     - 

85 

common  country,  clean, 

37 

UBWiihed 

15 

Skmaer's,                .       • 

33 

At  a  Town  meeting  held  at  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  agreeable  to  public  nutice,  Joai?  Dabaa*ii,  Esq  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  Matusw  U.  Lowau,  Esq.  Appointed  Secretary.— Messrs.  Hesri  Doani,  Geoboe  Sot. 
tos,  and  RoaiaT  1'attihsok,  the  committee  appointed  at  a  former  meeting  to  furnish*  condensed 
view  of  the  present  state  of  our  Manufactures,  contrasted  with  what  they  were  m  1815,  submitted 
the  following  statement. 


A  ST&TEJOaaXT 


Of  the  comparative  extent  and  value  of  the  Manufactories  of  Pittsburg 

years  1815  and  1619 — viz. 


JWWrACTOKIES! 


Steam  Engine  Factories,  » 

I'oundenes  and  Iron  Cas  tin js, 

Iron  and  Nail  (''actories, 

Blacksmiths  and  Whitesmiths,  • 

Glass  Manufactories  and  Glass  Cutting,* 

lint  Manufactories, 

Woollen  Factories  and  Hosiery, 

Saddlers, 

Breweries,  ... 

White  and  Ucd  Lead  Factories, 

Tobacconist*,  .  - 

ftrass  I'oundenes,  »  * 

Ropemaking,  • 

Saddletree  Factories, 

tin  Factories  and  Coppersmiths, 

Chair  Factories  and  Cabinet  Making, 

Silverplating, 

Cotton  Factories,  * 

Piano  Making, 

Wire  Weaving,  .  • 

Wire  Muking,  -  ••  • 

Uutton  Making,  • 

Umbrella  Making,  -  -  . 

Piano  Forte  Making, 

Taylors,  .... 

Shoemakers,  ... 

Patent  Balances,  Scale  and  Steelyards, 

Yellow  Queenswarc, 

Pipe  Making, 

L.nen  Factory,  ... 

Wagon  Making  and  Wheelwrights, 

Paper  Making,  •  « 

Auger  Makers,  Bellows  Makers,  Brush") 
Makers,  Cotton  Spinners,  Weavers,  j 
Currier*,  Cutlers,  Locksmits,  Spin- 
ning Machine  Makers,  Tanners,  }■ 
Tallow  Chandlers,  l\ittern  Makers,  I 
Silversmiths,  Gunsmiths,  and  Soap- 1 


and  vicinity  in  t§& 


•1 

OS? 

fie 

S'  * 

rt 

U 

J? 

t« 

g290 

300,000 

34 

163 

19.1,000 

40 

65 

441,200 

30 

90 

90,000 

39 

1C9 

235  000 

40 

69 

122,000 

30 

63 

4*,560 

IS 

63 

90,100 

28 

33 

91,050 

18 

Si 

1 10,000 

9 

43 

43,850 

sr 

34 

49,633 

12 

13 

30.0U0 

IS 

28 

29,000 

12 

100 

200,500 

40 

66 

90,000 

40 

30 

32,450 

8 

•  43 

42,000 

0 

.    20 

25,000 

10 

10 

12,000 

7 

.      8 

31,000 

0 

-    6 

6,250 

S 

.    a 

1/00 

0 

4 

2,000 

1 

66 

65,000 

29 

140 

125,500 

50 

JO 

10.000 

4 

9 

10,000 

0 

3 

1,800 

0 

20 

25,000 

0 

4ft 

40,000 

20 

50 

40,000 

30 

vs 


195,000        90 


.41 

n 

840,000 

80,000 

40,500 

40,000 

36,103 

JO,309 

16,159 

3'i.OOO 

35,000 

35,000 

57,550 

11,700 

15.U0O 

14,000 

4-5,000 

24.500 

8,500 

O 

9,500 

6,000 

0 

3,100 

0 

TOO 

28,500 

49,000 

3,500 

O 

O 

O 

18,500 

30.U0O 


130,000 


Boilers. 


1960      g2.617.833 
'  On  Flint  Glass  alone  the  reduction  has  been  g75,i)0!/. 

(Signed)  GEORGE  SUTTON, 

HENRY  DOANB, 
MOU.  PATTERSON, 
FiTTsDcnaa,  December  24th,  1819. 


672       g8.,2,0gQ 


i 


Cwmittc, 


The  ahnve  report  being  read  and  approved  of,  the   following  resolutions  were  unanimously  odoptefl. 

While  we  compare  the  present  languishing  state  of  our  Manufactures  with  what  they  have  lately  beci\, 
we  regret  to  find,  on  on  examination  of  the  facts  here  exhibited  i  that  in  the  last  four  years,  a  decrease  of 
more  than  two-llunls  lias  actually  taken  place. 

There/ore  Reaitveil,  That  one  hundred  copies  of  the  foregoing  report,  together  with  the  proceeding* 
of  this  meeting,  be  printed  in  hand-bills;  and  that  one  copy  be  sent  to  each  of  our  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  our  state  Legislature,  with  on  earnest  request,  that  they  wd  I  zealously  endeavor  to  have  such, 
measures  adopted,  as  will  best  secure,  encourage  and  protect  our  Uoincstic  Manufactures. 

Resolved.  That  the  editors  of  news-papers  in  this  city,  be  requested  to  publish  this  statement,  that 
these  facts  being  known  tu  the  community  at  large,  may  have  some  tendency  to  cause  them  to  abandon  the 
use  of  foreign  goods  of  every  kind,  which,  we  must  consider,  as  a  principal  cause  of  our  present  embarrass- 
vnenta. 

JtetotwJ,  That  the  gentlemen  who  furnished  tho  report,  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  community, 
for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  the  duty  assigned  them. 

50UN  DARBAGH,  CAnirman. 
Attest.  MATHEW  B.  LOWRIE,  Sccretaty 

December  20lh,  1819.. 
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